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LABOR  UWS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  DECLARED  UNCOlfSTITUTIONAL 

UNDLBT  D.  OLASK,  A.  M.,  IX.  M. 

CLASS  OF  LAWS  CONSIDERED. 

The  enactment  of  statutes  declaring  the  status  and  relations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  fixing  standards  of  employment  condi- 
tions, contractual  and  physical,  is  an  expression  ox  the  purpose  to 
equalize  to  some  extentJ^he  situaticm  of  the  wage  earner  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  proprietor.  The  power  of  determining  rates  oi  pay, 
hours  of  labor,  safeguarding  dangerous  occupations,  and  securing 
a  measure  of  relief  m>m  the  results  of  industrial  accidents  does  not 
rest  with  the  industrial  worker;  nor  can  individual  employers  eflFec- 
tively  plan  and  execute  the  necessary  arrangements  for  all  these  ends 
if  they  so  desire.  Laws  of  general  application  place  all  affected  on 
an  equal  footing  and  express  a  collective  opinion  as  to  what  is  desir- 
able in  the  field  covered,  facilitating  its  attainment  by  supervised 
cooperation.  But  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  oppose  all 
change,  e^)ecially  where  there  is  an  apparent  restriction  of  pre- 
vioudy  enjoyed  freedom  of  action,  or  an  increase  of  responsibility, 
has  led  to  frequent  legal  contests  as  to  the  validity  of  such  legisla- 
tion. While  the  laws  come  before  the  courts  usually  as  the  result  of 
the  contention  of  a  party  affected  thereby,  in  a  few  States,  as  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
may  advise  the  le^slature,  on  request,  as  to  the  constituticmality  of 
a  bill  before  it.  No  such  power  exists  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
provision  of  the  constituti<Mi,  the  custom  being  a  survival  of  the  days 
preceding  the  separation  of  tiie  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  when 
the  judges  were  members  of  the  great  council  of  the  realm.  When 
the  judges  so  act,  it  k  ^'  not  as  a  court,  but  as  the  constitutional  ad- 
visers OI  ttie. other  departments."  *  While  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  laws  commonly  desi^ated  labor  laws  have  b^n  declared  a 
proper  exercise  of  legislative  authority,  the  courts  have  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  decided  adversely  to  their  constitutionality, 
eitJier  in  whole  or  in  part.  No  exact  definition  of  laws  of  this  class 
has  been  attempted,  nor,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  such  a  definition 

^Jn  rm  Workmen's  Compensatioii  Fond  (1918),  224  N.  Y.  13,  119  N.  E.  1027. 
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2  LABOR  LAWS  DECI^ARED  UNCONSTTTITTIONAL.. 

feasil3le.  There  are  m&ny  laws  which  more  or  less  directly  affect  the 
conditions  of  wage  earners,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  general  ap- 
plication and  relate  to  and  in  practice  affect  other  i>ersons  equally 
withrwage  earners,  such  laws  can  not  be  specifically  included  under 
the  head  of  labor  legislation. 

This  compilation  is  intended  to  cover  the  field  of  the  decisions  hold- 
ing laws  and  ordinances  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  a  careful  exami- 
nation has  discovered  such  decisions,  restricting  the  discussion  to 
those  provisions  of  law  that  in  some  direct  sense  affect  employers  and 
employees  as  such,  or  that  determine  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
these  particular  classes.  In  some  instances,  however,  laws  of  gen- 
eral application,  which  were  not  primarily  addressed  to  the  subject 
of  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees,  have  been  included 
because  in  actual  effect  these  laws  have  been  found  to  concern  these 
classes  and  their  relations  in  a  particular  and  exceptional  way. 

The  laws  that  have  been  found  to  be  unconstitutionat  and  the 
grounds  for  such  finding  are  obviously  of  value  and  importance  to 
any  complete  understanding  of  the  movement  for  labor  legislation 
and  of  the  limitations  within  which  the  movement  must  necessarily 
operate.  In  all  but  a  very  few  instance  the  decisions  here  notea 
have  been  those  of  courts  of  last  resort  of  the  State  in  which  the  la-w 
was  enacted  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Where 
this  rule  is  departed  from  the  fact  will  be  noted,  and  in  the  main 
these  exceptions  are  cases  in  which  the  decision  has  been  accepted  as 
final  and  no  further  action  attempted  under  the  law.  About  300  de- 
cisions are  reviewed,  besides  a  number  of  contrasting  and  illustrative 
cases. 

BASIS  OP  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

It  may  be  premised  of  all  legislation  of  the  general  class  here  con- 
sidered that  it  is  restrictive  in  some  form  or  degree  of  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  to  whom  it  applies,  employer  or  employee,  or  both ;  and 
as  a  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  action  and  the  free  use  of  property 
that  are  supposed  to  inhere  in  all  men  alike,  the  courts  require  that 
justification  must  exist  for  its  enactment.  This  is  found,  in  general, 
m  what  is  known  as  the  police  power  of  the  State.  What  this  power 
is,  is  not  a  matter  of  accurate  aefinition  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  the 
policy  of  individual  States  and  is  subject  to  growth  and  change  with 
changing  industrial  and  social  conditions.* 

The  police  power,  in  its  broadest  acceptation,  means  the  general 
power  of  a  government  to  preserve  and  promote  the  public  welfare 
by  prohibiting  all  things  hurtful  to  the  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  society,  and  establishing  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  all  persons  and  the  use  and  management  of  all  property  as  may  be 
conducive  to  the  public  interest.*  It  relates  to  the  safety,  health, 
morals,  and  general  welfare  of  the  public.  Both  property  and  liberty 
are  held  on  such  reasonable  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by  the 
governing  power  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  oi  this  power.*  In  the 
case  just  cited  it  was  said  that  this  power  exists  in  the  sovereignty 
of  each  State,  but  is  none  the  less  subject  to  the  inquiry  whether  any 

sAtkln  V,  Kansas  (1903),  191  U.  8.  207,  24  Sap.  Ct  124;  Holden  v.  Hardy  (1897), 
169  U.  S.  366,  18  Sap.  Ct  383. 

■  Am.  &  Eng.  Cyc.  of  Law,  vol.  22,  p.  M6. 

«Lochner  v.  New  York  (1906),  l9au.  S.  45,  25  Sup.  Ct  580. 
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^.         particular  exercise  of  it  or  eaactment  under  it  is  fair,  reasonable,  and 
f  appropriate,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  nnreasontJ^le, 

unnecessary,  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right  of  individuals 
to  their  personal  liberty.  However,  not  every  invasion  of  the  right 
of  liberty  or  property  will  be  condemned,"  and  it  will  be  left  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  to  declare,  as  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, what  restrictions,  within  the  constitutional  limitations,  will  be 
,  placed  on  the  freedom  to  contract";  and  it  is  laid  down  by  our  highest 

r  tribunal  that,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  guard  the  constitu- 

1  tional  rig:ht8  of  the  citizen  against  merely  arbitrary  power,  it  is  equally 

I  true  andunperatively  demanded  that  legislative  enactments  declaring 

the  policy  of  the  State  should  be  recognized  and  enforced  by  the 
courts  unless  they  are  plainly  and  beyond  all  question  in  violation  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Constitution.* 

Though  the  rule  as  thus  stated  is  authoritative,  it  is  far  from  being 
self  •'interpreting,  as  will  appear  from  diametrically  opposite  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  courts  having  similar  questions  before  them. 
Thus  the  grounds  on  which  the  original  compulsory  compensation 
law  of  New  York  was  held  unconstitutional  (p.  68)  were  biefore  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  when  passing  on  a  like  question,  and 
were  rejected,  the  court  saying: 

We  shaU  offer  no  criticism  of  tlie  opinion.  We  wiU  only  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  decision  comes  from  the  highest  conrt  of  the  first  State  of  the 
Union  and  is  snpported  by  most  persoasive  argument  we  have  not  been  able 
to  yield  our  consent  to  the  view  there  taken.* 

The  same  contrast  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  evidence  in  the 
following  quotations,  the  first  from  the  opinion  and  the  second  from 
a  dissent  in  a  case  recently  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States/  The  first  declares  that  "  The  Constitution  was  intended — its 
very  purpose  was — ^to  prevent  experimentation  with  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  individual;  "  the  second  reads: 

There  is  nothing  that   I   more  deprecate  than   the  use  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  beyond  the  absolute  compulsion  of  its  words  to  prevent  the  making 
of  social  experiments  that  an  important  part  of  the  community  desires,  in  the 
insnlated  cumbers  afforded  by  the  several  States,  even  though  the  experi- 
'  ments  may  se^n  futile  or  even  noxious  to  me  ancl  to  those  whose  judgment 

I  most  respect 

The  case  last  cited  illustrates  an  additional  point  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  legislation,  i.  e.,  that  of  interpretation.  The 
statute  passed  upon'  is  practically  in  the  terms  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
so  called,  but  because  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Arizona,  it  was  declared  void  (p.  81). 

[  CONSTITUTIONAL  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  exercise  by  the  legislatures  of  their  powers  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  some  general  restrictions  designed  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizens  of  the  States  and  to  eaualize  the  situ- 
ation of  citizens  of  different  States.  These  safeguaras  are  found  in 
the  fundamental  principles  contained  in  the  constitutions  of  the 

•People  ex  rel.  WlUlams  Enelneerlnar,  etc..  Co.  v.  Meti  (1?M)8>.  193  N.  Y.  148,  85  N.  B. 
1070;  Banting  v.  Oregon  (1917),  243U.  S.  426.  87  Sup.  Ct.  4^5. 
•State  ex  rel.  DaviB-Bmlth  Co.  t;.  Clausen  (Idll),  65  Wash.  156,  117  Pac.  1101. 
♦Tniax  V.  Corrigan  (1921).  257  TJ.  S.  312,  42  Sup.  Ct.  124. 
•CiTil  Code  of  Arisona,  1013,  mc.  14M. 
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States  and  of  the  United  States,  those  ;Diost  frequently  inferred  to 
being  the  provision  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  no  State  shall  ^  deprive  any 

Serson  of.  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  or  law,  mx 
eny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  ecmal  protection  of  the 
laws;"  ana  of  the  fifth  amendment,  which  declares  that  no  person 
shall  "  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law."  So  frequently  are  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
referred  to  in  the  cases  herein  discussed  that  their  general  scope  and 
meaning  may  be,  with  advantage,  briefly  adverted  to  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  presentation  of  individual  cases. 

These  amendments  did  not  incorporate  any  new  ideas  into  our 
jurisprudence,  but  are  mere  expressions  of  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  "  older  even  than  Runnymede,"  their  value 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  they  operate  upon  ri^ts  already  estab- 
lished, declaring  that,  such  as  these  ri^ts  are  in  each  State,  they 
shaU  be  enjoyed  by  all  persons  alike.*  xheir  provisions  extend  n<^ 
to  citizens  only,  but  to  every  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
State  of  the  union,  regardless  of  race,  nationality,  or  citizenship.^** 
The  phrases  most  frequently  used — "  due  process  of  law  "  and  "  e<}ual 
protection  of  the  law  " — nave  received  judicial  construction  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  though  the  former  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  any 
but  the  most  general  definition.  It  is  held  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  "  law  of  the  land  "  and  is  not  restricted  to  judicial  proceedings, 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  provision  being  to  "  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  arbitrary  legislation  as  well 
as  a^inst  arbitrary  executive  or  judicial  action."  ^^  Its  effect  and 
meaning  are  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  gradual  process  of  judicial  in- 
clusion and  exclusion,  as  the  cases  presented  for  decision  require. 
The  principle  involved  is  therefore  fundamental  and  is  capable  of 
application  to  every  possible  condition  of  change  or  development 
affecting  the  individual  or  reciprocal  rights  of  citizens,  but  no  fixed 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  such  application.  It  is  bounded  not  so 
much  by  precedent  or  custom  as  by  tne  nature  and  inherent  principle 
of  justice,  on  the  basis  of  which  it  may  occur  that  le^l  proceedings 
will  be  newly  devised  in  the  furtherance  of  the  public  good  in  view 
of  changing  conditions." 

The  provision  that  all  persons  are  entitled  to  the  ecjual  protection 
of  laws  operates  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  making  discrimina- 
tions among  persons  not  based  on  equal  and  just  differences  or  making 
classifications  of  an  arbitrary  nature.  Burdens  and  privileges  mvm 
affect  alike  all  persons  in  the  same  place  and  in  like  circumstances, 
without  addition  or  diminution.    This  principle  guarantees  to  all 

f)ersons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  the  protection  of  equal 
aws  and  exposes  no  one  to  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  governmental 
power,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  reasonable  classifications.^* 
Security  of  person  and  property^  the  right  to  acquire  property,  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts^  to  enjoy  personal  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and  to  be  immune  irom  unequal  punishments  for 

•Barbler  t;.  Connolly  (1885).  113  U.  S.  27.  5  Sup.  Ct.  357. 
«tick  Wo  V.  Hopkins  (1886),  119  U.  S.  356  6  Sop.  Ct.  1064. 
"State  v.  Ashbrook  (1900),  154  Mo.  375,  55  S.  W.  627. 
"Holden  v.  Hardy  (1897),  169  U.  S.  366.  18  Sup.  Ct.  388. 

"MUler  V.  WUson  (1915J.  286  U.  S.  373,  35  Sup.  Ct  342;  Muller  v,  Oregon  (1908). 
208  U.  S.  412,  28  Sup.  Ct  3i4.  -•       ^         / 
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offenses  are  among  the  rights  thus  secured,  including  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  labor.^*  "  The  liberty  mentioned  in  that  [fourteenth] 
amendment  means  not  only  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  from  the 
mere  physical  restraint  of  his  pnerson,  as  by  incarceration,  but  the 
term  is  aeemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  me  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties,  to  be  free  to  use  them  in  all  lawful 
ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any 
lawful  calling,  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or  avocation,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  enter  into  all  contracts  which  may  be  proper,  necessary, 
and  essential  to  his  carrying  out  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  pur- 
poses above  mentioned."  ^* 

Perhaps  no  more  satisfactory  method  of  showing  the  effect  and 
application  of  this  amendment,  when  labor  legislation  is  under  con- 
sideration, can  be  adopted  than  by  reproducing  that  portion  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  discusses  these  points  in  a  case 
in  which  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  this  class  was  challenged.^* 
The  statute  involved  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  act  of  April  5,  1889,  and  provided  that  in  case  of  claims  for 
personal  services  rendered  or  labor  done,  or  for  damages,  or  for 
overcharges  on  freight,  or  claims  for  stock  killed  or  injured  by  the 
train  of  any  railway  company,  where  the  amount  involved  did  not 
exceed  $50,  the  claimant  mignt  submit  his  claim,  verified  by  his 
affidavit,  and  if  within  30  days  it  had  not  been  paid  or  satisfied 
he  might  sue.  In  case  of  a  recovery  of  the  full  amount  of  his  claim, 
he  should  be  entitled  to  an  award  of  all  costs,  and  in  addition  thereto 
attorney's  fees  not  to  exceed  $10  in  amount.  The  case  under  con- 
sideration was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  live 
stock,  but  the  discussion  by  the  court  involved  the  whole  scope  of 
the  law,  and  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  its  entirety.  The 
following  quotation  from  this  opinion  not  only  indicates  the  grounds 
on  which  this  particular  statute  was  condemned,  but  sets  forth  as 
well  the  general  principles  which  will  be  found  to  be  applied  in  most 
of  the  cases  to  be  considered  in  this  review : 

The  single  question  in  this  case  Is  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  allowing 
attorney's  fees.  The  contention  is  that  it  operates  to  deprive  the  railroad 
companies  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  denies  to  them  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  in  that  it  singles  them  out  of  aU  citizens  and 
corporations,  and  requires  them  to  pay  in  certain  cases  attorney's  fees  to  the 
parties  successfully  suing  them,  whUe  it  gives  to  them  no  like  or  correspond- 
ing benefit.  Only  against  railroad  companies  is  such  exaction  made,  and  only 
in  certain  cases. 

No  individuals  are  thus  punished,  and  no  other  corporations.  The  act 
singles  out  a  certain  class  of  debtors  and^  punishes  them  when  for  like  de- 
linquencies it  punishes  no  others.  They  are  not  treated  as  other  debtors,  or 
equally  with  other  debtors.  They  can  not  appeal  to  the  courts  as  other 
litigants  under  like  conditions  and  with  like  protection.  If  litigation  ter- 
minates adversely  to  them,  they  are  mulcted  in  the  attorney's  fees  of  the 
successful  plaintiff;  If  it  terminates  in  their  favor,  they  recover  no  attorney's 
fees.  It  is  no  suflaclent  answer  to  say  that  they  are  punished  only  when 
adjudged  to  be  in  the  wrong.  They  do  not  enter  tKe  courts  upon  equal  terms. 
They  must  pay  attorney's  fees  if  wrong;  they  do  not  recover  any  if  right; 
while  their  adversaries  recover  if  right  and  •pay  nothing  if  wrong.  In  the 
suits,  therefore,  to  which  they  are  parties  they  are  discriminated  against,  and 
are  not  treated  as  others.  They  do  not  stand  equal  before  the  law.  They  do 
not  receive  its  equal  protection.  All  this  is  obvious  from  a  mere  inspection 
of  the  statute. 

MLochner  v.  New  York  (1005),  198  U.  8.  45,  26  Sup.  Ct  53D. 

"Allgeyer  v.  Lonislaiia  (1897).  165  U.  S.  578,  17  Sup.  Ct  427. 

'•Gaff,  a  ft  8.  F.  B.  Co.  v.  Sniis  (1897),  166  tj.  S.  180,  17  Sap.  Ct  265. 
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While  good  faith  and  a  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  on*  tlie  part  of  a 
legislature  is  to  be  presumed,  yet  to  carry  that  presumption  to  the  extent 
of  always  holdiijg  that  there  must  be  some  undisclosed  and  unlmown  reason 
for  subjecting  certain  individuals  or  corporations  to  hostile  and  discriminat- 
ing legislation  is  to  mal^e  the  protecting  clauses  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
a  mere  rope  of  sand,  in  no  manner  restraining  State  action. 

It  is  well  settled  that  corporations  are  persons  within  the  provisions  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  CJonstitution  of  the  United  States.  The  rights 
and  securities  guaranteed  to  persons  by  that  instrument  can  not  be  disregarded 
in  respect  to  those  artificial  entities  called  corporations  any  more  than  they 
can  be  in  respect  to  the  individuals  who  are  the  equitable  owners  of  the 
property  belonging  to  such  corporations.  A  State  has  no  more  power  to  deny 
to  corporations  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  than  it  has  the  individual 
citizens. 

But  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  withhold  from  States  the  power  of  classification,  and  that  if  the  law  deals 
alike  with  all  of  a  certain  class  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  a  denial 
of  equal  protection.  While,  as  a  general  proposition,  this  is  undeniably  true, 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  such  classification  can  not  be  made  arbitrarily. 
The  State  may  not  say  that  all  white  men  shall  be  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  the  attorney's  fees  of  parties  successfully  suing  them  and  all  black  men 
not.  It  may  not  say  that  all  men  beyond  a  certain  age  shall  be  alone  thus 
subjected,  or  all  men  possessed  of  a  certain  wealth.  These  are  distinctions 
which  do  not  furnish  any  proper  basis  for  the  attempted  classification.  That 
nmst  always  rest  upon  some  difference  which  bears  a  reasonable  and  Just 
relation  to  the  act  in  respect  to  which  the  classification  is  proposed,  and  can 
never  be  made  arbitrarily  and  without  any  such  basis. 

As  well  said  by  Black.  J.,  in  State  v.  Loomis,  115  Mo.,  307,  314  22  S.  W. 
350  [see  p.  50],  in  which  a  statute  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  manufacturing  or  mining  to  issue  in  payment  of  the  wages 
of  its  employees  any  order,  check,  etc.,  payable  otherwise  than  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States,  unless  negotiable  and  redeemable  at  its  face  value  in 
cash  or  in  goods  and  supplies  at  the  option  of  the  holder  at  the  store  or  other 
place  of  business  of  the  corporation,  wad  held  class  legislation  and  void: 
Classification  for  legislative  purposes  must  have  some  reasonable  basis  upon 
which  to  stand.  It  must  be  evident  that  differences  which  would  serve  for  a 
classiflcaticm  for  some  purposes  furnish  no  reason  whatever  for  a  classification 
for  legislative  purposes.  The  differences  which  will  support  class  legislation 
must  be  such  as  in  the  nature  of  things  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for  separate 
laws  and  regulations.  Thus  the  legislature  may  fix  the  age  at  which  persons 
shall  be  deemed  competent  to  contract  for  themselves,  but  no  one  will  claim 
that  competency  to  contract  can  be  made  to  depend  upon  stature  or  color 
of  the  hair.  Such  a  classification  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  arbitrary  and 
a  piece  of  legislative  despotism,  and  therefore  not  the  law*  of  the  land. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  penalty  is  cast  only  upon  corporations,  that  to  them 
special  privileges  are  granted,  and  therefore  upon  them  special  burdens  may  be 
imposed,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  penalty  is  not  imposed  ujwn 
all  corporations.  The  burden  does  not  go  with  the  privilege.  Only  railroads  of 
all  corporations  are  selected  to  bear  this  penalty.  The  rule  of  equality  Is 
ignored. 

But  if  the  classification  is  not  based  upon  the  idea  of  special  privileges,  can 
it  be  sustained  upon  the  basis  of  the  business  in  which  the  corporations  to  be 
punished  are  engaged?  That  such  corporations  may  be  classified  for  some 
puri>oses  is  unquestioned.  The  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  of  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  nature,  and  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police 
powers,  may  Justly  require  many  things  to  be  done  by  them  in  order  to 
secure  life  and  property.  Fencing  of  railroad  tracks,  use  of  safety  couplers, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  things  easily  suggest  themselves.  And  any  classifica- 
tion for  the  imposition  of  such  special  duties — duties  arising  out  of  the 
peculiar  business  in  which  they  are  engaged — is  a  just  classification  and  not 
one  within  tlie  prohibition  of  th*  fourteenth  nniondment. 

But  arbitrary  selection  can  never  be  justified  by  calling  it  classification. 
The  equal  protection  demanded  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  forbids  this. 

The  court  then  reviewed  a  number  of  eases  involving  the  constitu- 
tionality of  statutes  of  various  sorts,  concluding  as  follows: 
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It  must  not  be  usderstood  th«t  by  citing  we  indorse  all  these  decisfons.  Our 
purpose  is  ratber  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  courts  of  the  various  States 
have  gone  In  enforcing  the  constitutional  obligation  of  equal  protection.  Other 
cases  of  a  similar  character  may  be  found  in  the  reports,  but  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  authorities  is  of  little  value.  It  is  apparent  that  the  mere  fact  of 
classification  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  a  statute  from  the  reach  of  the  equality 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  must  appear  not 
only  that  a  classification  has  been  made,  but  also  that  it  is  one  bi^ed  upon 
some  reasonable  ground — some  difference  which  bears  a  just  and  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  attempted  classification — and  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  selection. 
Tested  by  these  principles  the  statute  in  controversy  can  not  be  sustained. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments, noticed  above,  reference  will  be  found  in  a  few  instances  to 
the  second  section  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that- "The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  th^  several  States."  This  declaration  is 
so  simple  that  it  requires  nothing  more  than  a  mere  statement  of  it, 
its  application  to  legislation  being  clear  and  unequivocal.  A  few 
cas^  will  also  be  found  in  which  the  law  conflicted  with  technical 
provisions  of  the  State  constitutions. 

•Moreover,  it  may  occur  that  the  construction  and  application  of 
the  law,  rather  than  hnj  actual  provision  or  attendant  incident,  may 
furnish  grounds  for  a  nnding  of  invalidity. 

Though  the  law  itself  be  fair  on  its  face  and  impartial  in  appearance,  yet, 
if  It  is  applied  and  administered  by  public  authority  with  an  evil  eye  and  an 
unequal  hand,  so  as  practically  to  make  unjust  and  illegal  discriminations  be- 
tween persons  in  similar  circumstances  material  to  their  rights,  the  denial  of 
equal  justice  is  still  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Ck>nstitution." 

Identical  provisions  of  law  may,  therefore,  be  sustained  or  con- 
demned, according  to  the  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  courts, 
which  may  make  them  as  far  apart  "  in  meaning  as  if  they  were  in 
wholly  different  language."  ^* 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  opposition  to  the  exercise  by  the  courts  of  judicial  super- 
vision over  legislation  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  indicated.  This 
is  accentuated  by  the  number  of  cases  that  have  been  decided  in  the 
labor  field  by  a  narrow  margin.  A  survey  of  the  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  questions  affecting 
labor  were  involved,  discloses  the  fact  that  in  the  last  40  years  there 
have  been  21  cases  decided  by  a  vote  of  four  to  five  or  four  to  four; 
13  of  these,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total,  falling  within  the  last 
10  years.  While  only  a  minority  of  these  passed  upon  questions  of 
constitutionality  of  the  laws,  several  of  tiiem  did,  and  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  constituent  members  of  the  final  arbiter  of  law  m  the 
United  States  are  with  increasing  frequency  unable  to  ap-ee  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  act  of  legislation  is  ^  plainly  and  palpablyj  beyond 
all  question,  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Constitution." 

Illustrative  of  this  point  is  the  experience  of  a  New  York  statute, 
by  which  it  was  undertaken  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  bakery  em- 
ployees. (See  Ix)chner  v.  New  York,  p.  56.)  There  was  first  a  con- 
viction in  the  city  court  of  New  York,  the  judge  obviously  regarding 
the  law  as  valid.  Conviction  was  affirmed  in  the  appellate  division, 
three  to  two,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals,  four  to  three.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  the  law  unconstitutional,  five  to  four,  thus  nullifying  by 


«  YIck  Wo  V.  Hopkins  (1886),  118  U.  S.  356.  6  Sup.  Ct.  1064.     (Sep  p.  20.) 
"•Tmax  V.  Corrlgan  (1921),  257  U.  8.  812,  42  Sup.  Ct.  142.     (See  p.  81.) 
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a  margin  of  one  in  this  court  a  law  in  support  of  which  a  total  of  11 
judges  (or  12  counting  the  trial  judge)  had  registered,  while  the 
aggregate  against  it  was  10. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  of  correctives  of  what  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  an  undesirable  situation;  as  by 
abrogating  the  power  to  review,  or  requiring  a  unanimous  bench, 
or  a  majority  of  seven  to  two,  or  at  least  oi  six  tp  three;  but  the 
matter  has  never  gone  beyond  discussion  and  the  introduction  of 
bills  in  Congress,  so  far  as  restrictions  on  Federal  courts  are  con- 
cerned. The  States,  however,  have  in  some  cases  progressed  further. 
Thus  tht  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  in  passing  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality or  the  "  anticoercion  act"  of  the  State,  had  to  consider 
the  validity  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  which  pro- 
posed to  take  from  all  inferior  courts  of  the  State  the  power  to  de- 
clare laws  of  the  States  or  city  charters  adopted  by  home-rule  cities 
unconstitutional.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  might  exercise 
that  power,  but  subject  to  the  referendum  and  recall  l)y  popular 
vote.  The  principal  act  under  consideration  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional (p.  79) ;  whereupon  the  question  arose  as  to  the  dutjr  of 
the  officers  of  the  court  to  arrange  for  a  referendum  on  the  decision. 
The  court  held  that,  since  the  statute  under  consideration  was  "  a 

Slain  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  "  as  determined  by  prior 
ecisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  submit  the  case  to  a  popular  vote 
would  be  to  propose  possibilities  of  validating  a  law  m  the  State 
which  violated  Federal  constitutional  principles.  The  impossibility 
of  such  a  step  wa3  obvious,  since  to  hold  otherwise  would  suggest 
the  power  of  nullification,  and  "  there  is  no  sovereignty  in  a  State 
to  set  at  naught  the  Constitution  of  the  Union."  *•  It  was  further 
held  that  the  inferior  courts  necessarily  retained  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  adjudicate,  subject  to  review  and  reversal  by 
superior  courts,  including  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and,  in 
appropriate  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  foregoing  discussions  and  illustrations  relate  mostly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  this  court  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  number  of  statutes  that 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  large 
majority  of  the  decisions  have  been  by  the  State  courts,  chiefly  by 
those  of  last  resort.  A  cogent  reason  for  this  fact  exists  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Judicial  Code,  which  until  1914  made  a  determina- 
tion of  unconstitutionality  by»  a  State  court  of  last  resort  a  finality. 
This  made  it  impossible  for  the  State  to  carry  to  the  Supreme  Court 
its  contention  that  the  act  of  its  legislature  was  constitutional  in  the 
face  of  an  adverse  decision  by  the  State  court;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  law  was  upheld  by  the  State  court  an  interested  private  party 
might  carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  grounds  of  repugnance 
to  the  Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
secure  a  reexamination  and  perhaps  a  reversal  of  the  case.  This 
is  what  occur^-ed  in  the  Lochner  cage  noted  above,  and  various  others. 
Since  1914,  however  (act  of  Dec.  23,  88  Stat.  790) ,  it  has  been  com- 
petent for  the  Supreme  Court  to  require  a  certification  of  a  decision 
against  the  validity  of  a  State  statute,  claimed  to  be  repugnant  to 

"People  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  (1021),  70  Colo.  90,  198  Pac.  146. 
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the  OoDstitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  reyiew 
and  determination  ( Judicial  Code,  sec  287,  amended  as  abore,  and 
also  by  act  of  Sept  6, 1916,  89  Stat  726). 

This  provision  of  law  makes  it  possible  for  the  State  to  secure  a 
review  when  an  act  of  its  legislature  is  declared  by  its  own  courts  to 
contravene  any  Federal  nrovision,  and  strengthens  the  hands  of  the 
Court  in  reeard  to  establishing  a  uniform  rale  of  interpretation  in 
the  various  States  so  far  as  Fweral  principles  are  involved.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  procedure  where  tht  law  has  been  upheld  by  the 
State  court  of  last  r^rt,  and  where  it  has  been  declared  invalid.  In 
the  first  case  review  may  be  had  in  the  Supreme  Court  upon  writ  of 
error,  while  in  the  second  the  judgment  can  be  reviewed  only  upon 
a  writ  of  certiorari.  '^  The  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  se- 
curing a  review,  as  contemplated  by  the  statute,  lies  in  the  tMct  that 
a  writ  of  error  is  granted  as  of  ri^ht,  while  a  writ  of  certiorari  is 
granted  or  refused  m  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion." '®  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  important  for  the  present  study,  but  suggests  a  sur^ 
viving  disinclination  to  undertake  to  reestablish  a  SUte  law  dis- 
credited by  its  own  courts  which  is  not  in  evidence  when  the  contrarv 
procedure  is  involved.  State  courts  have  not  always  agreed  with. 
each  other  on  points  of  close  similarity  or  even  identity  (see  the 
Clausen  case,  p.  8),  while  it  has  occurred  at  least  once  that  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  rejected  by  a  ^tate 
court  {In  re  Morgan,  p.  55),  though  this  is  a  most  exceptional  hap- 
pening. No  case  has  as  yet  come  before  the  Supreme  Uourt  under 
the  terms  of  this  amendment,  or  at  least  none  that  involves  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  labor  statute. 

An  incidental  question  that  arises  in  connection  with  a  declaration 
of  unconstitutionality,  where  the  unconstitutional  law  purports  to 
amend  or  supersede  an  existing  valid  law,  may  be  noted  brieny.  The 
question  of  amendment  appears,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
act  of  Congress  amending  the  Judicial  Code  with  regard  to  com- 
pensfttion  legislation,  the  amendment  being  declared  imconstitutional 
in  the  case  iSiickerbocker  Ice  Co.  v.  Stewart  (p.  72) ;  while  the  super- 
seding of  existing  laws  is  illustrated  in  the  act  of  the  Arizona  Legis- 
lature of  1921,  undertaking  to  enact  a  compensation  law  found  un- 
*iconstitutional  m  the  case,  Industrial  Commission  v.  Crisman  (p.  70) ; 
or  in  the  case  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  enacting  laws  regulating 
the  payment  of  wages  in  scrip  (Union  Sawmill  Co.  v.  Fekenthaf 
p.  52).  In  these  cases  the  rule  is  that  the  void  enactment  was  voidf 
ab  initio,  so  that  the  original  act  is  unaffected  in  any  way.  "  An  un- 
constitutional act  is  not  a  lawj  it  confers  no  rights;  it  imposes  no 
duties;  it  offers  no  protection;  it  creates  no  oflSce;  it  is,  in  le^al  con- 
templation^ as  inoperative  as  though  it  had  never  been  passed."  *^ 

Tnis  decision  related  to  an  independent  statute,  but  the  principle 
is  fundamental,  and  was  applied  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  in  a  case  in  which  a  valid  statute  had  been  amended,  and  the 
amendment  found  void."  It  was  said  that  "  a  section  in  a  later  act 
amending  a  section  in  an  earlier  act,  ^  so  as  to  read  as  follows,'  if 
followed  Dy  a  blank  space  only,  would  effect  no  change  in  the  law. 

» Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  v,  Gilbert  (1917),  246  U.  S.  162.  88  Sup.  Ct  58. 

a  Norton  v.  Sh«lby  County  (1886),  118  U.  S.  425.  442. 

•People  es  rel.  Ftain^ton  v,  Henscbing  (1907).  187  N.  Y.  8,  79  N.  B.  884. 
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That  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  situation  before  us,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion now  involved  is  concerned.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  new  section  never 
breathed.  Instead  of  blotting  out  the  earlier,  it  was  blotted  out 
itself." 

The  principle  in  question  is  the  same  as  that  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  deciding  whether  the  invalidity  of  a  single  section  in  an 
act  destri^s  an  act  in  its  entiretv.  ^  If  difTerent  sections  of  a  stat- 
ute are  independent  of  each  omer,  that  which  is  unconstitutional 
may  be  disrofarded,  and  the  valid  sections  may  stand  and  be  enforced. 
But  if  an  obnoxious  section  is  of  such  import  that  the  other  secticms 
without  it  would  cause  results  not  contemplated  or  desired  by  the 
legislature,  then  the  entire  statute  must  be  held  inoperative."  "  The 
fact  that  an  amending  provision  will  generally  be  enacted  by  a  sepa- 
rate legislature  from  tnat  which  enacted  the  principal  law  is  con- 
clusive of  the  fact  that  the  original  enactment  was  intended  to  be  as 
it  was,  the  amendatory  provision  being  no  inducement  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  original  act,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  original 
act  would  not  have  been  passed  except  for  the  amendment.^* 

The  case  would  be  different  if  the  original  act  had  been  repealed 
in  an  independent  statute,  and  the  imconstitutional  superseding  act 
had  been  separately  enacted ;  for  while  it  might  have  been  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  to  provide  a  law  of  the  same  general 
character,  no  charge  of  unconstitutionality  could  lie  against  the  in- 
dependent repealer.  A  case  approximately  illustrating  this  situation 
is  one,  not  involving  unconstitutionality  but  involving  the  evident 
intent  of  the  legislature,  which  failed  to  materialize  by  reason  of 
the  veto  power  of  the  governor.  The  instance  was  one  in  which  the 
Legislature  of  Texas  in  1921  repealed  the  minimum  wage  law  of  the 
State,  enacted  in  1919,  and  then  in  a  separate  measure  enacted  a  bill 
for  another  law.  This  was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  thus  leaving  the 
State  without  legislation  on  the  subject,  while  if  the  repeal  had  oeen 
embodied  in  the  substitute  law  the  veto  of  the  governor  would  have 
left  the  original  act  unaffected, 

LAWS,  ETCn  DECLARED  UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 

The  present  compilation  brings  together  about  300  separate  stat-* 
utes,  bills,  and  ordinances  whose  constitutionality  has  been  success- 
fully challenged  in  the  courts.  The  fault  may  have  been  found  only 
with  a  severable  provision,  in  which  case  the  main  provisions  were 
imaffected,  or  it  may  involve  the  entire  force  and  effect  of  the  enact- 
ment. The  statutes  considered  are  classified  imder  headings  indica- 
tive of  the  principal  subject  matter.  The  method  of  presentation  is 
to  state  briefly  the  substance  of  the  attempted  le^slation,  foUowin^ 
this  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  disapproved. 
There  is  also  some  introduction  of  contrasting  opinions  announced 
by  the  courts,  or  of  apparent  modifications  or  departures  from  posi- 
tions t^ken  earlier,  indicating  that  some  of  the  positions  taken  are 
no  longer  tenable,  or  that  courts  in  different  jurisdictions  have  dif- 
fered in  their  judgment  on  the  point  of  constitutionality. 

w  Connolly  v.  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  (1902),  184  U.  S.  540,  22  Sup.  Ct  431. 
''Ex  parte  DaTis  (1884).  21  Fed.  386. 
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CONTRACT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
EBPATXIHT  07  B1CPL0TSK8'  ADTAVCI8. 

Practically  restricted  to  a  single  area  is  a  group  of  laws  under- 
taking to  enl<»ce  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  of  ^nploynient  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  advances  either  of  money  or  supplies.  Failure 
wmfully  and  without  just  cause  to  perform  the  services  agreed  upon, 
or  contracting  with  a  fraudulent  purpose,  subjects  the  offender  to 
punishment  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  involving  penalties  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. By  the  payment  of  this  fine  the  payor  shall  be  enabled 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  convicted  partv  to  "work  out "  the  siun 
paid  as  a  penalty.  Such  a  law,  restnctea  to  farm  labor,  was  em- 
Dodied  in  section  357  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  South  Carolina 
(amended  by  an  act,  p.  428,  Acts  of  1904).  Both  the  Federal  court 
and  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  declared  this  law  unconstitutional, 
as  an  attempt  to  secure  compulsory  service  in  payment  of  debt;  as 
violating  tl^  equality  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  since  it 
applied  only  to  agricidtural  labor;  and,  finally,  as  creating  a  sys- 
tem of  involuntary  servitude,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment." 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1905  enacted  laws  ap- 
plicable to  agricultural  employments,  undertaking  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  both  landlords  and  tenants  or  "croppers."  Acceptance 
of  advances  followed  by  a  willful  failure  to  complete  the  contract, 
or  promising  to  furnish  advances  and  willfully  failing  to  carry  out 
the  agreement,  were  alike  punishable  by  fine  or  miprisonment. 
(Revisal  of  1905,  sec.  3366,  codifying  several  acts.^  Neither  the 
provision  as  to  willfully  abandoning  the  contract  "without  good 
cause,"  nor  the  inclusion  of  the  landlord  as  a  possible  offender  imder 
the  law,  could  save  it  from  condemnation  oy  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  as  violating  the  provision  of  tm  constitution  of  the 
State  which  forbids  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  absence  of  fraud.** 

A  hiw  of  this  type  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
(p.  54,  Acts  of  1906),  for  the  violation  of  which  conviction  was 
sought  in  a  local  court,  but  it  was  there  held  unconstitutional.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  State  took  the  same  position,  ruling  that  the 
statute  conflicted  with  the  act  of  Congress  forbidding  peonage, 
whkh  was  itself  an  expression  of  the  purpose  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  prc^bitin^  mvoluntary  servituae  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime.^  An  mteresting  point  in  connection  with  this  de- 
cision is  the  overruling  of  "  whatever  may  have  been  said  in  con- 
flict with  our  present  ruling"  in  a  case  before  the  same  court  in 
1906,"  some  12  years  prior  to  the  instant  decision.  This  court  had 
upheld  as  constitutional  an  act  (No.  50,  Acts  of  1892)  which  the 
trial  court  had  declared  unconstitutional  as  in  violation  of  the 
peona^  laws,  but  which  on  appeal  was  sustained  as  a  justifiable 
provision  with  regard  to  one  who  had  obtained  money  in  bad  faith, 
and  imposed  on  another  by  promising  to  render  service  which  he 
failed  to  perform — a  finding  widely  departed  from  in  the  Oliva 
case. 

■     —  ■  III  M      <  ■     *  »"  ■    '  '        ■  • 

«Bx  parte  Dca^n  (1907),  163  Fed.  986;  ez  parte  HoUman  (190g).  79  S.  C.  9.  60 
S    E    19. 
'*>  State  V.  WUUana  (1909).  150  N.  C.  802,  68  S.  E.  949. 
»  State  V,  Oliva  (1918^  144  Ul  51.  80  So.  195. 
estate  V.  Murray  (1906),  116  La.  665,  40  So.  930. 
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The  Supreme  Conrt  of  Alabama  maintained  the  constitutionality 
.  of  quite  similar  legislation,  which  provided  that  ^'  anj  person  who, 
'with  intent  to  injure  or  derraud  his  employer,  enters  into  a  contract 
in  writing  for  the  performance  of  any  act  or  service,  and  thereby 
obtains  money  or  other  personal  property  frcnn  such  employer 
and  with  like  intent  without  just  cause,  without  refunding  such 
money,  or  paying  for  such  propjerty,  refuses  or  fails'  to  perform 
such  act  or  service,"  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  double  damages, 
one-half  -to  the  county  and  one-half  to  the  person  injured  (sec.  4720, 
Code  of  1896  as  amended  in  1903  and  1907,  becoming  sec.  6846,  Code 
of  1907^.  A  laborer  convicted  in  the  trial  court  for  procuring  ad* 
vances  in  violation  of  this  statute  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  in  lieu  of  fine  and  on  account  of  costs.  The  supreme 
court  upheld  this  statute  as  constitutional,  distinguishing  it  from 
Ajct  No.  483,  which  had  been  condemned  b^  both  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  (p.  13),  that  statute  not  requiring  intent  to  injure 
or  defraud,  while  the  act  under  present  consid^tion  makes  the 
intent  essential.  The  court  held  tnat  this  criminal  feature  of  in- 
tent justified  the  punishment  provided.** 

Prior  to  the  amendment  ox  1903  the  statute  did  not  contain  the 
provision  as  to  the  rule  of  evidence  which  this  amendment  incorpo- 
rated, i.  e.,  that  the  refusal  or  failure  without  just  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  had  made  the  contract  to  perform  the 
service  or  repay  the  money  diall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  intent 
to  injure.  TMs  amendment  was  adopted  to  cure  the  situation 
pointed  out  in  an  earlier  case*®  in  which  the  difficulty  of  proving 
mtent  was  set  forth,  and  the  amendment  had  been  upheld  in  sab- 
sequent  decisions,  *^  but  prior  to  the  present  hearing.  The  plaintiff 
challenged  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  case,  but  the  court  de- 
clared that  the  reexamination  which  was  made  of  the  points  involved 
^^has  not  only  not  weakened  our  faith  in  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusions  there  reached,  but  confirmed  it."'^  However,  when  the 
case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
law  was  declared  unconstitutional  as  violating  both  the  thirteenth 
amendment  and  the  peonage  laws,  enacted  ^to  secure  its  complete 
enforcement."'*  As  to  the  amendment  of  1903,  it  was  said  that 
"the  asserted  difficulty  of  proving  the  intent  to  injure  or  defraud 
is  thus  made  the  occasion  for  dispensing  with  such  proof,  so  far  as 
the  prima  facie  case  is  concerned.  And  the  mere  breach  of  a  con- 
tract for  personal  service,  coupled  with  the  mere  failure  to  pay  a 
debt  which  was  to  be  liquidated  in  the  course  of  such  service,  is  made 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction."  Not  only  the  terms  of  the  act, 
but  also  its  construction  and  application,  as  shown  in  the  instant 
case,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "although  the  statute. in  terms  is  to 
punish  fraud,  still  its  natural  and  inevitable  effect  is  to  expose  to 
convicticm  for  crime  those  who  simply  fail  or  refuse  to  perform 
contracts  for  personal  service  in  liquidation  of  a  debt."  The  viola- 
tion of  a  contract  of  this  nature  "  exposes  the  debtor  to  liability  for 
loss  due  to  the  breach,  but  not  to  enforced  labor"    The  act  and 


BaUej  V.  State  (1908).  158  Ala.  25.  48  So.  498. 
Ex  parte  RUe^  (1892).  94  Ala.  82.  10  So.  528. 
»8Ute  V,  Vann  (1907).  150  Ala.  06.  48  So.  857;  TbMoatf'a  ease  (1906).  144  Ala.  77. 


40  So.  271. 
•*  Bailej  V.  8tat^  npra. 
•*BaU«j  V,  Alabama  (1911),  219  U.  S.  219.  81  Sap.  Ct  14B. 
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amendment  were  an  apnarent  attempt  to  do  indirectly  what  could 
not  be  done  directly,  and  were  held  invalid. 

Falling  under  the  same  condemnation  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  a 
statute  of  Florida  similar  to  others  noted  above  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  advances  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  that  State.**  The  statute  in  question  (ch.  6528,  Acts  of 
1913)  was  said  by  the  court  to  provide  punishmelit  "  not  for  obtain- 
ing money  or  other  thing  of  value  with  intent  to  injure  and  de- 
fraud, but  for  failure  or  refusal,  without  just  cause,  to  perform 
labor  or  service  under  the  contract,  or  for*failure  or  refusal  to  pay 
for  the  money  or  other  thing  of  value  so  received  upon  demand. 
Making  the  mlure  to  perform  labor  or  service  under  the  contract 
cause  xor  imprisonment  was  said  to  violate  the  same  principles  as 
those  involved  in  the  case  Bailey  v.  Alababia,  this  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  being  accepted  as  authoritative  on  this  point. 

Loiws  so  closely  approxunating  the  foregoing  as  to  call  for  careful 
examination  to  determine  the  mfferences  still  exist  in  most  of  the 
States  furnishing  the  cases  noted;  as  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama  of  1911  (p.  93)  which  penalizes  the  fraudulent  obtaining 
of  advances,  but  omits  the  rule  as  to  evidence  considered  in  the 
Bailey  case;"  and  <me  of  Georgia  (sees.  715,  716,  Penal  Code), 
which  makes  failure  to  pay  only  "  presumptive  evidence  "  of  intent  to 
defraud.''  ^ 

BSEACH. 

A  statute  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  (General  Statutes  of 
1882,  sec.  2084)  prescribed  penalties  for  the  pimishment  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  who  broke  their  contracts.  The  penalty 
against  employers  was  limited  in  amount,  while  that  against  em- 
ployees was  not,  and  this  difference  in  treatment  was  held  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  to  be  an  unjust  and  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion between  the  two  parties,  invalidatmg  the  act.*^ 

The  Le^lature  of  Alabama  enacted  a  Taw  (No.  483,  Acts  of  1900- 
1901)  which  forbade  any  person  who  had  made  a  contract  in  writ- 
ing, either  as  an  employee  or  as  a  lessee  of  lands,  to  abandon  his 
contract  or  lease  or  to  abandon  the  leased  premises,  and  make  a 
second  contract  of  any  form  of  a  similar  nature  with  a  different 
employer  without  the  consent  of  the  original  employer  and  without 
sumcient  excuse,  which  was  to  be  adjudged  by  the  court.  The  State 
supreme  court  held  that  the  act  contravened  the  guaranties  of  both 
the  Federal  and  State  constitutions  as  to  the  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  placing,  as  it  did,  the  right  of  contract  of  one  in- 
dividual under  the  power  of  another.  "Because  of  the  restrictions 
it  purports  to  place  on  the  right  to  make  contracts  for  employment 
and  concerning  the  use  and  cultivation  of  land,  this  act  is  wholly 
invalid.''  ••  In  discussing  the  same  law,  a  Federal  judge  condemned 
these  provisions,  saying  that  "the  omy  constitutional  method  of 
enforcing"  a  contract  for  personal  service  is  to  get  judgment  and 
execution  and  have  compensation  for  the  broken  contract  by  seizure 

MGoode  tr.  NelMn  (1917),  78  Pla.  20,  74  So,  17. 
« Thomas  v.  State  (1915),  18  Ala.  App.  481,  69  So.  908. 

"•Piachal  V.  State  (1915),  16.  Oa.  App.  870,  85  S.  E.  358;  also  Johns  r.  Patterson 
(1919).  13S  Ark.  420.  211  S.  W.  887 ;  Sbtw  r.  Fisher  (1920),  118  8.  C  287.  102  S.  £.  829. 
«8tete  V.  Williams  (1890),  82  8.  C.  123.  10  S.  E.  876. 
•Toney  v.  State  (1904),  141  Ala.  120,  87  So.  882. 
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14  LABOR  LAWS  DECLABED  UNCONSTirUTIONAL.. 

and  sale  of  the  defendant's  property.'"*  With  reference  to  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  employee  to  secure  his  former  employer's  con- 
sent, the  judge  m  the  latter  case  laid  down  the  rule  that  no  man  can 
lawfully  be  compelled  to  disclose  differences  with  former  employers 
or  breaches  of  contract  with  others  as  a  condition  to  the  making 
of  a  new  contract.  Such  a  provision  would  be,  in  effect,  a  com- 
pulsory method  of  collecting  debts  or  securing  the  perfonnance  of 
a  contract  and  would  amount  to  making  an  employee  blacklist  him- 
self. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  (act,  p.  63,  Acts  of  1901,  as  amended  by 
Act  No.  307,  p.  91,  Acts  of  1903)  provided  penalties  for  any  person 
who  should,  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  employ  or  rent  lands  to 
any  employee  or  tenant  who  was  under  written  contract  or  under 
parol  contract  duly  witnessed  and  partly  performed,  or  who  should 
"  disturb  in  any  way  \'  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  pr  of 
landlord  and  tenant  without  first  obtaimng  the  written  consent  of 
the  original  employer  or  landlord.  The  object  of  this  act  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  of  the  act  of  the  Alabama  Le^slature  noted  above, 
i.  e.,'  to  secure  the  stability  of  contracts  of  employment  and  tenancy, 
but  the  mode  of  approach  differs,  since  in  the  Georgia  law  it  is  m 
form  the  interference  by  third  parties  that  is  prohibited,  and  not  the 
free  action  of  the  employee  or  tenant.  This  act  was  held  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  to  be  constitutional  in  the  main.*®  Since 
however,  the  constitution  of  the  State  requires  that  no  law  shall  con- 
tain more  than  one  subject-matter,  or  matter  that  is  not  set  forth  in 
the  title,  it  was  held  that  the  clause  prohibiting  the  disturbance  "  in 
any  way  "  of  the  relations  mentioned  must  be  stricken  out,  since  it 
was  Aot  covered  by  the  title  of  the  act. 

More  vital  objections  were  found  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missis- 
sippi to  lie  against  a  statute  of  that  State  (sec.  1187,  Code  of  1906) 
which  undertook  to  require  a  laborer  or  renter  who  had  contracted 
in  writing  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  to  rive  notice  to  any 
subsequent  employer  or  landlord  in  case  he  abandoned  his  original 
contract  before  its  completion  and  without  the  consent  of  his  former 
employer.  Failure  to  give  such  notice  was-  declared  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50.  The  trial 
court  regarded  this  statute  as  unconstitutional  because  of  its  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  right  of  making  and  terminating  con- 
tracts. The  supreme  court  of  tne  State  took  a  similar  view,  holding 
that  the  effect  of  the  law  would  be  to  force  citizens  into  involuntary 
servitude.*^ 

Approaching  the  subject  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  but 
seeking  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  sections  3712  and  3718  of  the 
Civil  Code  of  1910  of  the  State  or  Georgia  required  the  written 
consent  of  the  employer,  landlord,  or  landowner  before  an  em- 
ployee, tenant,  or  cropper  under  contrail  could  enter  other  service. 
Damages  of  double  wa^es  or  double  rental  value,  the  latter  fixed  at 
1,000  pounds  of  middlmg  lint  cotton  to  the  plow,  were  determined 
by  the  statute  as  an  absmute  standard  of  damages  for  penalization* 
This  remedy  was  optional  with  the  employer,  the  alternative  being 
a  prosecution  for  misdemeanor,  subjecting  to  punishment  by  im- 

» Peonage  cases  (1903).  128  Fed.  «71. 

*•  Pearson  v.  Bass  (1909).  132  Oa.  117.  63  S.  B.  798. 

«iSUte  V.  Armstead  (1818),  103  Miss.  790,  60  So.  778. 
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prisoninent.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  declared  the  statute 
unconstitational  as  oepriving  of  liberty  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law  because  delegating  to  a  private  inmvidual  the  power, 
at  his  option,  to  classify  an  offense  as  a  private  wrong  for  which 
damages  might  be  recovered  or  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
The  act  was  also  denounced  as  laying  an  imreasonable  restriction 
on  the  right  of  a  workman  to  contract  or  of  an  employer  to  hire.** 

Not  orij^ating  strictly  as  a  labor  law,  but  by  direct  sequence  de- 
veloping into  the  exact  situation  indicated  in  the  Bailey  case,  w%s  a 
provision  of  the  Alabama  Code  of  1907  (sec.  6846)  which  provided 
that  a  person  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  mi^ht  contract  in  open 
court  with  a  person  becoming  his  surety,  engaging  to  work  for  him 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  liquidate  the  amount  of  the  fine 
for  which  the  party  became  surety.  In  a  case  arising  under  this 
.<^tute  **  a  man  convicted  of  petit  larceny  contracted  to  work  for  9 
months  and  24  days  to  offset  a  fine  of  $15  and  costs  of  $48.75.  After 
working  a  month  the  person  convicted  declined  to  further  serve, 
whereupon  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  violating  his  contract 
of  service,  a  nominal  fine  and  additional  costs  assessed,  and  a  new 
contract  made  running  for  14  months  and  15  days.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama  took  the 
view  that  this  statute  was  constitutional  (213  Fed.  3^2),  but  the 
Supreme  Court  held  it  to  be  a  compulsion  to  render  service  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt  incurred  by  the  agreement  to  reimburse  the  party 
becoming  surety.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  not  prescribed  by 
the  statute,  but  were  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  parties,  and 
the  labor  was  to  be  performed  under  the  direction*  of  the  surety,  and 
at  its  completion,  if  the  agreement  was  kept,  the  discharge  was  accom- 
plished without  further  action  by  the  State,  but  if  the  contract  was 
not  performed  there  was  the  coercion  and  threat  of  another  possible 
arrest  and  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  a  labor  contract.  "  The 
validity  of  this  system  of  State  law  must  be  judged  by  its  operation 
and  effect  upon  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  onenses  punished  by  the  Federal  statutes."  The  possibility 
of  cumulative  arrests  and  sentences,  demonstrated  by  the  facts 
therein,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  system  established  by  the  statute 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  and  the  peonage 
laws,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional. 

Maritime  contracts  have  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  ordi- 
ary  labor  contract,  but  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is  more 
closely  to  assimilate  the  status  of  seamen  with  that  of  other  wage- 
workers.  As  representative  of  the  earlier  type  of  legislation  sec- 
tions 2004  and  2005  of  the  Virginia  Code  provided  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  for  seamen  convicted  of  desertion.  Persons  sentenced 
under  these  provisions  sought  release  in  a  Federal  court  by  a  writ  of 
liabeas  corpus,  and  the  statutes  were  found  inapplicable  on  account 
of  their  repugnancy  to  provisions  of  the  Federal  laws  governing  such 
employment  (seamen's  act  Mar.  4,  1915).**  The  decision  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  invalidate  the  law  absolutely,  th'otigh  the  statute  does 
"if  not  expressly,  certainly  by  strong  implication  proliibit  the  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment  for  cfeserting  seamen."  In  any  case  the  Vir- 
ginia law  would  not  apply  to  foreign  seamen. 


•«  Fortune  v,  BimswellMOlS).  139  Ga.  609.  77  8.  E.  818. 

« United  Statoi  v.  Reynolds  (1914).  235  U.  S.  133,  85  Sup.  CL  86. 

MSz  parte  Larwo  (1916).  233  Fed.  708. 
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STATEXEHT  OF  CAUSE  OF  DISCHAS0E. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  an  act  of  October  21,  1891,  provided  that 
railroad,  telegraph,  express,  or  electric  street-railwav  companies 
should,  on  written  request,  furnish  to  any  employee,  on  his  discharge 
or  removal  from  employment,  a  specific  statement  in  writing  of  the 
reason  or  cause  therefor ;  and  if  tne  discharge  was  made  on  account 
of  complaint  or  information,  the  statement  should  disclose  the  nature 
of4he  same,  the  name  of  the  person  making  it,  and  the  time  when  the 
complaint  was  made.  Failure  to  comply  involved  a  liability  of 
$5,000,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  for  damages.  On  suit  to  recover 
damages  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  request  of  a  discharged  em- 
ployee for  a  statement  of  the  reasons,  it  was  neld  that  a  statute  of  this 
nature  served  no  public  interest  and  was  violative  of  private  rights, 
since  the  guaranty  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  writing  requires  as  its 
correlative  the  liberty  of  silence;  it  was  said  by  the  court  that  "  state- 
ments or  communications,  oral  or  written,  wanted  for  private  infor- 
mation, can  not  be  coerced  by  mere  legislative  mandate  at  the  will 
of  one  of  the  parties  and  a^inst  the  will  of  the  other .^  The  act  was 
therefore  declared  unconstitutional.*'* 

A  similar  view  was  taken  of  a  statute  of  Kansas  (G.  S.  1901,  sec. 
2422),  which  directed  "  any  employer  of  labor ''  within  the  State  to 
furnish  to  a  discharged  employee,  on  his  request^  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  the  true  reason  for  his  discharge.  Section  2421  contained  a 
prohibition  against  blacklisting.  A  case  arose  under  section  2422  in 
which  a  railroad  employee  sued  his  former  employer  for  refusal  to 
give  any  other  statement  than  that  contained  in  a  letter  declaring 
that  he  was  discharged  "  for  cause."  It  was  also  charged  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  between  this  and  other  companies  to  prevent  em- 
ployees from  procuring  employment  without  the  consent  of  former 
employers.  The  evidence  showed  that  employment  had  been  refused 
after  the  letter  furnished  had  been  exhibited  at  the  request  of  pros- 
pective employers;  but  since  there  was  no  means  of  Knowing  that 
employment  could  have  been  secured  if  the  true  reason  for  disdiarge 
had  been  fully  set  forth,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  ruled  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  damage  resulting  from  a  failure  to  state  the 
actual  cause  of  discharge,  and  that  a  law  requiring  such  a  statement 
could  not  be  enforced.  The  Wallace  case,  above,  was  not  mentioned, 
but  the  same  argument  was  used,  and  the  law  declared  unconstitu- 
tional as  an  interference  with  personal  liberty  in  a  matter  in  which 
the  public  has  no  interest.^®  Opposed  to  the  views  of  these  courts 
is  that  of  a  Texas  court  of  civil  appeals  in  upholding  a  statute  of. 
that  State  which  required  the  reason  for  discharge  to  be  furnished 
on  request  of  the  employee.  The  Wallace  and  the  Brown  cases  were 
mentioned  and  the  views  therein  expressed  specifically  rejected,  tho, 
statute  in  question  being  held  a  proper  one  to  prevent  misrepresenta- 
tion and  blacklisting.*^ 

However,  when  tl\is  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  the 
statute  was  held  to  establish  an  unwarranted  discrimination  between 

«  Wallace  v.  Q.  C.  A  N.  R.  Co.  (1894),  94  Ga.  782,  22  S.  B.  679. 

<•  Atchison,  Topeka  k  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  v.  Brown  (1909),  80  Kans.,  312.  102  Pac.  459. 
«8t.  Louis  S.  W.  R.  Co.  of  Texas  v.  ntxon  (1910)    (Tex.  Cfv.  App.),  126  S.  W.  338; 
St.  Louis  S.  W.  R.  Co.  V.  Griffin  (1918)   (Tex.  Civ.  App.),  164  S.  yr.  MS. 
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employers  and  employees,  in  that  while  the  employee  might  lawfully 
quit  without  canse  or  nc^ice,  the  employing  corporation  was  denied 
tne  same  right  ^  It  is  well  established  that  contracts  at  will  may  be 
terminated  by  either  party  "  for  any  reason  or  no  reason,"  while  this 
statute  would  require  that  there  be  a  "  true  cause  "  and  further  that 
the  employer  furnish  the  employee  with  "  a  true  statement "  of  the 
same.  The  supreme  court,  unlike  the  court  of  appeals,  cited  with 
approyal  the  Wallace  and  Brown  cases,  saying  that  "  the  liberty  to 
write  or  speak  includes  the  corresponding  right  to  be  silent,  and  also 
the  liberty  to  decline  to  write."** 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  before  it  a  proposition  to 
enact  a  law  proyiding  that  railroad  employees  against  whom  charges 
are  brought  may  notoe  disciplined  or  discharged  imtil  or  unless  con- 
fronted by  the  person  making  the  charge.  According  to  the  custom 
sometimes  followed  in  that  State,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  such  a  measure  was  submitted  in  advance  to  the  supreme  court 
justices,  and  was  by  them  declared  to  be  violative  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.**  The  act  would  apply  to  railroads  only  and  to  no 
other  kind  of  common  carrier  or  employer.  A  corporation  as  such  has 
no  means  of  obtaining  information  except  through  individuals,  and 
to  limit  the  right  of  an  employer  to^  discharge  an  employee  on  ac- 
count of  information  received  as  to  his  efficiency,  honestjr,  etc.,  with- 
out a  compulsory  showing,  was  regarded  as  an  undue  interference 
with  the  right  pf  free  contract  and  the  management  of  one's  own 
affairs. 

Over  against  the  foregoing  list  of  decisions  may  be  set  cases  sup- 
porting laws  of  like  intent  in  Missouri  (sec.  3020,  R.  S.,  1909),  and 
Oklahoma  (sec  3769,  R.  L.,  1910)  .»<>  The  State  and  United  States 
courts  of  last  resort  here  took  ground  opposing  the  earlier  decisions 
on  practically  every  point  named  above — ^public  interest,  freedom  of 
contract,  free  speecn  and  silence,  etc  The  latter  were  said  not  to  be 
interfered  with,  and  the  statutes  were  upheld  as  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  power  of  tne  State  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  corporations  doing 
business  within  the  State,  to  which  the  laws  are  restricted. 

BLAC1XI8TDI6. 

A  statute  of  Indiana  (A.  S.,  1901,  sec.  7077^  addressed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  blacklisting  and  the  protection  of  discnarged  employees,  con- 
tained in  its  body  but  not  in  its  title  provisions  relative  to  employees 
who  voluntarily  left  service.  The  court  held  that  the  protection  of 
discharged  employees  was  a  proper  subject  for  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, with  which  the  prevention  of  blacklisting  was  properly  con- 
nected; but  that  the  provision  as  to  employees  voluntarily  leaving 
service  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  act  as  expressed  by  the 
title  nor  was  it  properly  connected  therewith.  As  it  was  in  conflict 
with  a  provision  of  the  State  constitution  similar  to  that  noted  above 
in  the  Georgia  case,  Pearson  v.  Bass,  requiring  each  statute  to  relate 
to  a  single  subject,  which  must  be  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  statute, 
this  portion  of  the  statute  was  held  to  be  void.'^ 

•8t  Lonis  8.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Griffln  (1614),  106  Texas  477.  171  S.  W.  703. 

«In  re  Optnion  of  the  Justices  (^*  Railroad  Spotters*  BUr*)    (1915).  220  Mass.  627, 

lOft  N    W    Sij7 

"Cheek  v.  l^mdeDtial  Ins.  Co.  (1916),  —  Mo.  --,  192  S.  W.  887,  affirmed  (1922),  258 
U.  S.  — ,  42  Sup.  Ct.  616:  Dickinson  v.  Perry  (1919).  76  Okla.  26»  181  Pac.  504.  affirmed 
(1922),  268  n.  S.  — .  42  Snp.  Ct.  624. 

•■Wabash  g,  Ca  v.  Yoong  (1904).  162  Ind.  102.  69  N.  B.  lOOS. 
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TIPS. 

An  act  of  the  California  Legislature  (ch.  172,  Acts  of  1917)  for- 
bade employers  to  take  over  money  given  employees  as  tips  by  any 
contract  requiring  the  surrender  of  such  sums.  From  a  conviction 
for  a  violation  of  this  statute  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  and  the  statute  was  held  unconstitutional  as  an 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract  and  the  due  process  provi- 
sion of  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and  the  United  States.  "Eveii 
if  we  consider  that  the  gratuity  is  essentially  a  personal  earning  of 
the  employee,  nevertheless  it  must  be  true  that  one  may  enter  into 
a  contract  involving  the  expenditure  of  one's  own  earnings."^^ 

Going  beyond  the  above  was  a  law  of  Iowa  which  prohibited  em- 
ployees in  any  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop  or  other  public  place 
from  accepting  or  soliciting  gratuities,  tips,  or  other  thing  of  value. 
An  employee  m  a  barber  shop  was  arrested  for  receiving  ia  tip.  He 
attacked  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  on  several  grounds,  but 
chiefly  because  it  applied  to  employees  only,  leaving  an  employer 
working  side  by  side  with  his  employee  free  to  receive  gifts  of  the 
nature  forbidden  to  the  employee.  This  discrimination  was  held  not 
to  aflPord  "  equal  protection  of  the  law  "  as  required  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  so  that  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional.'^' 

EXAMINATION,  REGISTRATION,  ETC.,  OF  WORKMEN. 

Restrictions  on  employment  have  resulted  in  many  States  from 
enactments  that  prescribe  a  form  of  examination,  to  be  followed  by 
th0  registration  or  licensing  of  such  persons  as  show  themselves 
qualified  for  the  employment  in  view.  These  provisions  may  affect 
independent  workmen  in  the  matter  of  the  pursuit  of  their  trades, 
or  they  may  relate  to  applicants  for  employment  for  wages. 

BA&BBSS. 

In  the  first  class  are  barbers,  the  examination  and  registration 
of  whom  are  regulated  in  many  States,  the  law  bein^  in  general 
upheld  as  an  appropriate  exercise  of  the  police  power  m  behalf  of 
the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  community.  The  end  in  view 
will  not,  however,  justify  the  incorporation  of  extraneous  restrictive 
features,  as  was  done  in  the  Michigan  law^  Act  No.  212,  Acts  of  1899, 
which  contained  a  provision  excluding  aliens  from  the  right  to  take 
the  examination  which  was  a  prerequisite  to  registration  under  the 
law.  This  provision  was  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  since  it  denied  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
State  of  the  Union  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws."  A  quite  simi- 
lar defect  was  found  in  a  law  of  the  State  of  Washington,  Acts  of 
1901,  chapter  172,  which  contained  a  provision  requiring  the  appli- 
cant to  snow  that  he  had  studied  the  trade  for  two  years  as  an 
apprentice  under  a  qualified  and  practicing  barber,  or  had  served  as 
a  barf)er  in  that  State  or  in  other  States  for  a  like  period.  This  pro- 
vision was  held  to  be  unreasonable  and  arbitrary,  since  the  only 
matter  in  which  the  public  was  interested  was  the  competence  of 


"Ex  parte  Farb  (1918),  178  Cal.  592.  174  Pac  320. 
"Dunahoo  v.  Huber  (1919),  185  Iowa  753,  171  N.  W.  128. 
"Tomplar  v.  Board  (1902),  131  Mich.  254,  90-N.  W.  1058. 
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the  workman  and  not  the  method  by  which  such  competence  was 
obtained,  whether  b^  apprenticeship,  at  a  barber  school,  or  by  his 
own  efforts.*'  In  neither  of  the  above  cases,  however,  was  the  un- 
constitutional provision  regarded  as  invalidating  the  remainder  of 
the  statute. 

An  earlier  decision  had  sustained  the  Washington  statute  in  gen- 
eral as  a  health  law."  However,  when  an  applicant  for  a  license 
who  had  been  rejected  by  the  board  appeared  before  a  Federal  court 
m  an  attempt  to  secure  a  declaration  of  the  invalidity  of  the  law,  it 
was  decided  that  because  of  the  methods  of  administration  adopted 
the  act  was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  tests  prescribed 
were  said  to  have  no  relation  to  the  subiect  of  health  and  were  in 
themselves  not  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power,  but  were  appar- 
entljr  intended  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  board  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  to  refuse  a  license.  The  act  was  therefore  declared 
void.*' 

TTie  Missouri  statute  on  the  subject  (ch.  13  of  the  Revised  Stats, 
of  1909)  had  been  upheld  in  its  geiaeral  provisions  as  to  supervision 
and  the  requirement  of  a  license  for  barbers  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  health  regulation.**  Among  the  nrovisions  of  the  law  were 
regulations  as  to  '*  barber  colleges.''  One  provision  forbade  the 
making  of  any  charge  for  the  services  of  apprentices  or  pupils  for 
the  ordinary  work  of  barbers,  while  another  restricted  the  tind  of 
sign  that  could  be  displayed.  These  p>rovisions  were  said  by  the 
court  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution,  and  not  related  to  the 
matter  of  safeguarding  public  health.**  These  items  of  the  law  were, 
of  course,  not  essential,  so  that  though  they  were  stricken  out,  its 
general  constitutionality  was  not  affected. 

In  a  court  of  criminal  appeals  of  Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  law 
requiring  practicing  barbers  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $2,  or  an 
examination  fee  of  like  amount  if  not  engaged  in  the  occupation  at 
the  time  the  law  was  enacted  (ch.  141,  Acts  of  1907),  was  declared 
unconstitutional  as  in  violation  of  a  clause  of  the  State  constitution 
declaring  that  no  occupation  tax  should  ever  be  levied  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits.*®  The  court  held  that  n 
the  'work  of  barbering  was  mechanical  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
taxation,  and  tliat  naming  the  charge  a  license  fee  could  not  save  it 
from  the  condemnation  or  the  Constitution.  The  law  exempted  from 
its  application  students  working  their  way  through  the  State  uni- 
versity or  other  schools  of  the  State  by  working  as  barbers,  and  also 
persons  acting  as  barbers  in  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  State 
and  in  towns  of  less  than  1,000  population,  and  these  exemptions 
were  held  by  the  court  as  being  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional, 
so  that  the  whole  law  was  void  for  these  reasons  as  well. 

The  constitution  of  Louisiana  likewise  forbids  the  levying  of  taxes 
on  mechanical,  etc.,  pursuits  and  occupations.  Holding  that  the 
work  of  a  barber  is  mechanical,  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1890 
(No.  190)  providing  for  a  license  tax  was  held  unconstitutional.** 

•state  r.  Walker  (1907),  48  Wash.  8,  92  Pac.  775. 

"State  V.  Sharpleas  (190S).  31  Wash.  191.  71  Pac.  787. 

•^Tlmmons  r.  Morris  (1921),  271  Fed.  721. 

"Bz  parte  Lucas  (1901).  160  Mo.  218,  61  8.  W.  218. 

»Mol?  V.  Wbisman  (1917).  24S  Mo.  671,  147  S.  W.  985. 

**Jack0on  v.  SUte  (1909).  55  Tex.  Crtm.  App.  567,  117  S.  W.  816. 

«  State  V,  Him  (1894),  46  La.  Ann.  1448,  16  So.  403. 
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XBCHAnCAL  BXPLOTXXHTS. 

The  constitutional  objection  that  overthrew  the  barbers'  statute 
applied  to  a  law  of  Louisiana  (p.  143,  Acts  of  1880)  which  authorized 
cities  to  tax  persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  mechanic  who 
employ  assistants  in  their  undertakings  was  declared  void,  as  was 
also,  of  necessity,  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  enacted 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law^.*^  The  same  reason  invali- 
dated an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  passed  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1908  (No.  15),  which  provided  for 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  stationary  engineers,  charging  also 
a  license  tax.** 

fXDSLXBS. 

The  licensing  of  peddlers,  subjecting  them  to  local  taxation,  is 
quite  generally  provided  for,  and  the  exception  in  favor  of  farmers 
and  mechanics  selling  articles  of  their  own  production  or  manufac- 
ture is  frequently  incorporated.  A  Michigan  statute,  however  (Acts 
of  1897,  No.  248),  made  an  exception  of  this  sort  applicable  only  to 
residents  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  was  held  to  violate  the 
prohibition  of  section  2  of  Article  IV  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
granting  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States.** 

H0SSE8H0SS8. 

An  occupation  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  legislation  in 
several  States,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  fall  properly  within  the 
reasons  supporting  laws  of  this  class,  is  that  of  horseshoer.  In  the 
States  of  New  York  (Acts  of  1897,  ch.  415,  sec.  180),  Illinois  (act 
of  June  11,  1897),  and  Washington  (Acts  of  1901,  ch.  67)  laws 
of  this  sort  were  condemned  as  being  unwarranted  and  unconstitu- 
tional interferences  with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  choose  and  fol- 
low his  calling  or  employment.'"  The  laws  in  question  were  held 
to  have  no  proper  reference  to  the  public  health  or  comfort  or  to  the 
safety  or  welfare  of  society.  Since  they  were  not  revenue  lajsvs, 
they  could  be  justified  only  on  the  showing  of  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lation, in  the  absence  of  which  the  ffeneral  right  of  every  person  to 
pursue  any  calling,  and  to  do  so  in  his  own  way,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others,  can  not  be  taken  away  by 
legislative  enactment.  The  necessity  for  remilation  was  held  not  to 
appear  in  the  cases  cited,  and  the  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional 
both  for  the  reason  indicated  above  and  as  depriving  persons  of  lib- 
erty and  property  without  due  process  of  law,  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  both  Federal  and  State  constitutions. 

PimCBESS. 

The  occupation  of  plumbing  is  generally  held  to  be  appropriately 
the  subject  of  laws  requiring  examination  and  registration  on  proof 

•city  r.  BAyley  (1888).  85  La.  Ann.  545. 
•New  Orleans  v.  Cosgrove  (1911).  129  La.  680.  56  So.  636. 
•Rogers  v.  Adsit  (1897).  lio  Mich.  441.  78  N.  W.  881. 

•People  V.  Beattie  (1904).  89  N.  Y.  Supp.  193.  96  App.  DIt.  883;  Bessette  v.  Peoirte 
(1901).  198  III.  834.  62  N.  B.  216 ;  In  re  Aubry  (1904).  ^Wash.  808,  78  Pac.  900. 
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of  competency,**  but  the  statute  of  Washington  (Acts  of  1905,  ch. 
66)  relative  to  this  subject  was  held  to  be  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  to  engage  in  employment, 
not  grounded  on  relations  to  public  health,  and  subject  to  condem- 
nation for  the  same  reasons  as  set  forth  above  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  the  laws  relating  to  horseshoeing.*^  In  a  few 
other  States  the  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  plumbers  has 
been  found  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  only  because  of  certain 
discriminatory  or  unequal  provisions  contained  in  them.  Thus  in 
Minnesota  the  act  of  1901,  cnapter  356,  required  journeymen  plumb- 
ers in  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more,  and  having  a 
system  of  sewers  or  waterworks,  to  procure  certificates  of  com- 
petency. This  act  was  condenmed  on  two  grounds;  first,  that  it 
adopted  as  a  basis  of  classification  an  arbitrary  numerical  standard 
as  well  as  the  one  relative  to  systems  of  sewerage  or  water  supply ; 
and  second,  that  it  required  journeymen  to  prove  their  competency 
while  no  such  test  was  made  as  to  the  qualification  of  master 
pliunbers.**  A  Wisconsin  statute  (Acts  of  1897,  ch.  338^  was 
said  by  the  court  to  be  addressed  to  a  proper  subject  of  le^lation, 
but  to  be  unconstitutional  because  it  contained  the  provision  that 
^  In  the  case  of  a  firm  or  corporation,  the  examination  or  licensing 
of  an^  one  member  of  the  firm  or  the  manager  of  a  corporation  shaU 
satisnr  the  recjuirements  of  the  act."  This  was  said  to  be  an  unwar- 
rantable discrimination  in  favor  of  firms  and  corporations  as  against 
plumbers  engaging  in  business  alone.**  The  same  defect  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  discussing  a  law  (Acts  of 
1896,  p.  263^  which  contained  a  similar  provision;^*  so  also  of  an 
ordinance  oi-  the  city  of  Atlanta  of  like  tenor,"  and  of  a  statute  of 
Texas  (Revised  Stats.  1911,  arts.  986-998)."  The  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  in  passing  on  a  plumbers'  license 
law  (Acts  of  1896,  ch.  803),  condemned  the  provisions  of  that  act 
which  recjuired  every  member  of  a  firm  to  be  re^stered  after  exam- 
ination, inasmuch  as  such  a  provision  interfered  with  the  right  of 
individuals  to  form  partnerships  for  the  conduct  of  a  lawful  busi- 
ness as  master  plumbers,  the  objection  being  that  a  man  with  capital 
but  without  experience  as  a  plumber  was  by  this  provision  debarred 
from  the  opportunity  of  investing  his  money  in  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness, even  as  a  silent  partner.^* 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  undertook  to  require 
the  giving  of  bonds  and  the  securing  of  a  license  from  the  city  engi- 
neer before  plumbers  who  held  State  licenses  could  engage  in  business 
in  the  city.  The  bonds  were  to  secure  the  faithful  performance  and 
observance  of  the  city  ordinances  and  to  indemnify  the  city  and  all 
persons  against  accidents  and  damages  caused  by  negligence  or  by  any 
unskillful  or  unfaithful  work  done.  The  system  of  ncensing  estab- 
lished by  the  State  law  was  held  to  be  the  controlling  regulation,  and 
attempts  of  the  city  to  add  to  the  requirements  prescrilSd  were  held 

^  '■  ■ 

» Commonwealth  v.  McCarthy  (1916).  225  Mass.  102.  114  N.  B.  287. 
•'State  9.  Smith  (1006),  42  Wash.  237,  84  Pac.  851. 
•State  xs.  Justus  (IdOS).  00  Minn.  474,  07  N.  W.  124. 


•SUte  V.  BeoaeBharg  (1808),  101  Wis.  172,  76  N.  W.  345. 
» state  V.  Gardner  (1808).  &B  Ohio  St.  590,  51  N.  B.  136. 
v^Henrr  v.  Campbell  (1010).  133  Ga.  882,  67  S.  B.  300. 
^Darls  9.  Holland  (1014)   (Tex.  Or.  App.),  168  S.  W.  11. 
ttgdmaler  v.  Nayarre  Co.  (1005),  182  N.  Y.  83,  74  N.  B.  561. 
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to  be  in  excess  of  its  powers,  and  the  inconsistency  rendered  the  ordi- 
nance invalid.^* 

CEXEHT  C0HTRACT0S8. 

A  similar  motive  to  the  above  underlay  the  enactment  of  an  ordi- 
nance by  the  city  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  which  undertook  to  license 
cement  contractors,  charging  them  a  fee  therefor  and  requiring  a 
bond  conditioned  on  the  work  standing  for  five  years  after  its  com- 
pletion. The  case  came  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality.  The  holding  there  was  against  its  validity 
as  not  being  a  proper  subject  of  poEce  regulation  affecting  either 
health,  morals,  safety,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  public,  and  be- 
cause discriminatory  as  restricted  to  cement  workers  while  con- 
tractors using  asphalt,  etc.,  were  not  affected.  Other  reasons  given 
were  that  the  city  had  no  power  to  regulate  this  vocation,  and  that 
the  regulations  proposed  were  unreasonable.'* 

ELSCTRICIAV8. 

Of  like  nature  with  the  above  laws  is  one  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  (Act  No.  178,  Acts  of  1908),  requiring  master 
electricians  to  pass  an  examination  and  secure  a  hcense  before  engag- 
ing in  electrical  work,  the  law  being  so  worded  as  to  apply  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  only.  The  lighting  companies,  the  electric  railway 
companies,  and  the  department  of  police  and  public  buildings  of  the 
city  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  statute  "in  so  far  as 
the  maintenance  and  installation  of  their  equipment  pole-line  services 
and  meters  are  concerned."  On  account  of  the  exemptions  contained 
in  the  Idw  it  was  held  to  be  discriminatory  without  just  reasons  for 
the  distinctions  made,  and  for  this  reason  void,  the  invalid  portions 
so  affecting  the  whole  statute  that  it  must  fall  in  its  entirety.^* 

lOHE  FO&EICBH. 

In  the  second  group  of  workmen  for  whom  examination  is  pre- 
scribed, i.  e.,  those  who  must  procure  a  certificate  before  they  are 
eligible  to  employment  as  hired  workmen,  are  to  be  found  persons  on 
whose  skill  and  competence  the  safely  of  their  fellow  workmen,  or  of 
the  public,  or  both,  are  dependent.  The  reasons  indicated  by  these 
relationships  are  held  to  justify  the  enactment  of  laws  of  this  particu- 
lar class.  However,  an  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
(Acts  of  1891,  p.  176)  was  held  b^  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  to 
contain  an  unconstitutional  provision  in  that,  while  compelling  the 
appointment  of  a  certified  mine  foreman,  it  imposed  on  the  employer 
liability  for  the  negligence  of  such  employee.  The  court  held  that  in 
so  doing  an  improper  burden  was  laid  upon  the  employer,  since  it 
held  him  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  person  in  whose  appointment 
he  was. not  permitted  by  the  statutes  to  act  freely,  ana  who  was, 
as  this  court  maintained,  the  agent  of  the  State  and  not  of  his  em- 
ployer. The  act  was  declared  to  be  void  in  another  respect,  because 
the  foreman  was  by  it  made  the  employer's  representative,  while, 
according  to  the  common  law  as  administered  in  Pennsylvania,  he 

"City  of  Houston  r.  Rfchter  (1913)    (Tex.  Qy.  App.K  157  S.  W.  18Q. 
"State  ex  rel.  Sampson  r.  Citv  of  Sheridan  (1918),  25  Wyo.  847,  170  Pac.  1. 
»  State  V.  Gantz  (1909),  124  La.  535,  50  So.  524. 
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was  a  fellow  servant  of  the  miners  who  worked  in  the  mine  with  him. 
The  statute  was,  therefore,  declared  to  be  an  invalid  and  ineffectual 
attemi>t  to  chan^  settled  law  in  regard  to  this  matter,  though  the 

{provision  requiring  the  employment  of  licensed  foremen  stands.^^  ^ 
t  may  be  added  in  this  immediate  connection  that  neither  of  the 
above  reasons  has  been  generally  held  to  invalidate  such  laws,  sjnce 
the  mine  foreman,  although  licensed  by  the  State,  is  subject  to  selec- 
tion, employment,  and  dismissal  at  the  option  of  his  employer,  the 
only  restriction  being  that  the  selection  shall  be  made  from  a  group 
of  men  whose  competeni 
to  a  standard  that  is  the 
of  Tennessee  (sec.  19,  c 
thus  selected  ^^  to  be  tin 
owner  of  the  naine,"  m 
legislature  to  enact/* 
accepted  at  the  presdSt 
or  to  abrogate  the  law  a 
Another  law  of  Pen 
miners  in  anthracite  mi 
issued  only  after  two  J 
in  the  mines  of  the  Stai 
limiting  the  experience 

travention  of  the  rule  as  to  equal  ri^ht  of  citizens,  as  laid  down  in 
Article  IV,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution.**  On  appeal,  however,  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  sustained  the  law  in  its  entiretjr,  on  the 
ground,  as  it  appears,  that  the  nature  of  the  experience  required  was 
specific  and  peculiar.'* 

STATIOVAKY  BV0IHSSE8. 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  Ohio  requiring  engineers  of  stationary 
engines  of  more  than  35  horsepower  to  be  examined  and  procure  a 
license  (Acts  of  1900,  p.  33),  it  the  applicant  should  be  found  trust- 
worthy and  competent,  was  declared  unconstitutional  as  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  affecting  their  equality,  as  well  as 
conferring  autocratic  authority  on  the  examiner,  for  whom  the  legis- 
lature had  fixed  no  standard.^'  Subsequent  acts  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  have  cured  the  last-named  defect,  the  present  statute  being 
of  a  form  and  effect  generally  regarded  as  constitutional.*'  The  con- 
trolling reasons  in  the  cases  cit^  are  obviously  different  from  that 
which  was  decisive  in  the  Louisiana  case  noted  under  the  heading 
'' Mechanical  employments"  (p.  20). 

RAILBOAD  SXPLOYSSS. 

Engineers  on  locomotives  were  required  by  a  law  of  the  State  of 
AlabsDna  (Acts  of  1887,  p.  87)  to  be  examined  for  color  blindness, 
the  cost  of  the  examination  devolving  on  the  railroad  company. 
The  provision  requiring  the  railroad  compwiy  to  pay  the  fees  was 
held  oy  the  supreme  court  o4  the  State  to  impose  an  unwarranted 

"Durkln  «.  Kingston  Coal  Co.  (1895),  171  Pa.  198,  88  Atl.  237. 

"Ducktown  Sulphur,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Galloway  (1920),  2«2  Fed.  669  (C.  C.  A.). 

•New  York  Central  R.  Co.  v.  White  (1917),  248  V.  S.  188,  87  Sup.  Ct.  247. 

"Commonwealth  v.  Shaleen  (1905),  30  Pa.  Super.  Ct  1. 

»  Commonwealth  r.  Shaleen. (1906),  215  Pa.  595.  64  AU.  797. 

■Harmon  v.  State  (1902),  66  Ohio  St.  249.  64  N.  B.  117. 

■Hyronen  v.  Hector  Iron  Co.  (1908),  103  Minn.  331,  115  N.  W.  167. 
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burden  upon  the  company  and  to  be  unconstitutional.*^  A  similar 
law  was,  however,  upheld  in  its  entirety  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  court  saying  that  to  recjuire  "  railroad  com- 
.  panics  to  pay  the  tees  allowed  for  the  examination  of  parties  who  are 
to  serve  on  their  railroads  is  not  depriving  them  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  It  is  merely  imposing  upon  them  the  expenses 
nec^fesary  to  ascertain  whether  the  employees  possessed  the  physical 
qualifications  required  by  law."  •* 

Different  reasons  were  adduced  against  a  statute  of  Ohio  (act  of 
January  31, 1893),  which  prescribed  the  terms  of  service  and  experi- 

of  certain  classes  of  railroad 
iven  to  men  who  had  had  ex- 
ars  in  the  past  six  years,  and 
t  position^  who  were  employed 
The  court  ruled  that  by  these 
irily  created,  the  law  prescrib- 
erely  declaring  who  may  labor 
for  the  pubhc  safety  oy  any 

y  a  law  of  Texas  (ch.  46,  Acts 

r  conductor  to  have  had  two 

conductor  on  a  freight  train. 

of  the  United  Stat^  having 

been  upheld  by  the  State  courts.    The  Supreme  Court  regarded  it 

as  an  arbitrary  limitation  on  the  right  of  persons  equaUy  competent 

with  those   admitted  to   engage   in   service.    A  brakeman  having 

served  two  years  may  receive  an  appointment  without  any  proof  of 

fitness,  while  all  others  are  barred  from  even  attemptii^  to  show 

their  competence,  thus  taking  from  the  hands  of  the  railroads  the 

power  of  selection  and  promotion,  which  '*is  a  matter  of  private 

Dusiness  management "  and  enforcing  the  exclusion  of  those  whom 

testimony  at  the  trial  declared  to  be  better  qualified  by  reason  of 

experience  than  were  the  brakemen  who  were  favored  by  the  laW.®^ 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

woicsir. 

Bestrictions  of  an  entirely  different  nature  are  those  which  affect 
the  employment  of  women  and  children,  these  laws  being  enacted  in 
the  interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
relate.  The  influence  of  an  occupation  on  individual  and  public 
morals  may  also  receive  consideration,  and  laws  based  on  all  these 
grounds  have  been  pretty  consistently  upheld  by  the  courts  passing 
on  them.  An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  in  wine  cellars  was  declared  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  section 
of  article  20  of  the  State  constitution,  which  provides  against  dis- 
tinctions in  business  or  vocation  on  account  of  sex."  Laws  of  identi- 
cal provisions  are  in  force  in  many  States,  however,  and  the  same 

•*  Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.  v.  Baldwin  (1889),  85  AU,  619^  5  So.  811. 
»  Nashville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Ala.  (1888),  128  U.  S.  98.  9  Snp.  Ct.  28. 
••Cleveland.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  Co.  r.  SUte  (1904).  70  Ohio  St,  606,  72  N.  B.  1165. 
Opinion  in  26  O.  Clr.  Ct  Reix  348  (1903). 


•v  Smith  V.  Texas  (1914).  288  U.  8.  630,  34  Sap.  Ct  681. 
■In  re  Maguire  (1881),  67  Calif.  604,  40  Am.  Bep.  126. 
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end  seems  to  hare  been  gained  in  the  enactment  of  a  city  ordinance 
of  San  Francisco  prohioiting  the  issue  of  licenses  to  liquor  dealers 
who  employ  females  as  waitresses,  this  act  being  held  to  be  consti- 
tutional.®* * 

CHILDaSN. 

The  employment  of  children  is  universally  recognized  as  being  a 
proper  subiect  for  regulation  by  the  State,  though  a  law  of  Penn- 

S^lvania  (Acts  of  1905,  p.  344)  relating  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
ren  in  coal  mines  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in  some  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  its  administration.  Thus  children  who  were 
able  to  furnish  certain  documentary  proof  of  age  were  released  from 
some  of  the  requirements  as  to  school  attendance  that  affected  chil- 
dren who  were  without  such  docimients,  putting  minors  of  equal  age 
and,  by  fair  presumption,  of  equal  Qualifications  otherwise,  on  a 
different  footing  merely  because  one  class  had  certain  proofs  avail- 
able which  the  other  did  not  have.**^  The  lower  court  had  also  con- 
demned the  law  on  the  ground  that  it  imposed  onerous  duties  on 
school  officers  employed  for  the  performance  of  other  services  to  the 
State,  and  compensated  for  the  latter  onl^. 

A  desire  to  secure  a  uniform  regulation  of  child  labor  must  be 
recognized  as  the  motive  for  the  act  of  Congress  (act  of  September 
1,  1916,  39  Stat.  675).  forbidding  the  movement  in  interstate  com^ 
merce  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  16  in 
a  mine,  or  under  the  a^  of  14  in  a  mill,  factory,  etc. ;  also  if  a  child 
under  16  was  employeS  in  a  mill  or  factory  more  than  8  hours  per 
day  or  between  the  hours  of  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  The  interdiction  was 
in  effect  only  80  days  from  the  time  of  such  employment,  but  was 
an  obvious  interference  with  the  employment  of  children  under 
16  in  all  the  occupations  named,  and  as  such  was  opposed  by  em- 
ployers. The  act  was  held  unconstitutional  (four  Justices  dissent- 
ing), as  going  beyond  the  commerce  power  of  Congress  and 
interfering  with  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States.  The  goods 
themselves  were  said  to  be  harmless,  so  no  matter  of  the  public 
health  was  affected  by  their  shipment.  The  regulation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  manufacture  was  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  act,  and  this 
Congress  was  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  attempt.  •^ 

A  later  enactment,  known  as  the  child  labor  tax  law  (sec.  1200  of 
the  revenue  act  of  February  24,  1919,  40  Stat.  1138),  provided  for  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  any  employer  emplojring 
children  otnerwise  than  according  to  the  standards  set  up  in  the  act, 
which  were  the  same  as  in  the  act  of  1916.  This  was  found  by  the 
court  to  be  so  palpably  of  "prohibitory  and  regulatory  effect  and 
purpose,''  as  regards  the  employment  of  children,  that  "  a  court  must 
be  bUnd  not  to  see  that  the  so-called  tax  is  imposed  to  stop  the 
employment  of  children  within  the  age  limits  prescribed."  This 
being  a  subject  "  not  intrusted  to  Congress  but  left  or  committed  by 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  to  the  control  of  the  States,"  the  act 
must  be  declared  unconstitutional.**  One  Justice  dissented,  but  with- 
out writing  any  opini(m. 

•Foster  v.  Police  Ooni'n.  (1894),  102  Calif.  488,  37  Pac.  768. 
MC!oUett  V,  Scott  (1906),  30  Pa.  Soperior  (X  480. 
•«  Hammer  v.  Dagenbart  (1918).  247  TJ.  S.  251.  88  Sup.  Ct.  581. 
"Bailey  v,  Drexel  Furniture  Co.  (1922),  —  U.  S.  — ,  42  Sup.  Ct.  449. 
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PROTECTION  OF  LOCAL  LABOR. 
TUBUO  WOEKS. 

Statutes  favoring  local  or  citizen  labor  are  foun^  in  many  juris- 
dictions, such  legislation  taking  a  wide  variety  of  forms.  These 
laws  may  directly  prohibit  the  employment  of  aliens  on  works  carried 
on  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  or  they  may  seek  to  gain  some- 
thing of  the  same  end  by  indirect  means.  A  law  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  (act  of  June  1,  1889)  provided  that  no  officer  acting  for  any 
city  and  no  contractor  under  a  municipality  should  employ  any 
persons  other  than  citizens  or  those  who  have  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  if  the  sums  to  be  paid  as  wages  for  labor  were  to 
be  taken  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  any  funds 
raised  by  taxation.  A  auite  similar  law  was  enacted  in  1894  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  (Acts  of  1894,  ch.  622).  These  laws  were 
alike  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  both  because  they  interfered  with 
the  rights  of  the  contractor  to  contract  freely  and  because  they  vio- 
lated the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  whose 
provisions  extended  to  aliens  as  well  as  to  citizens.®^ 

Despite  the  adverse  finding  by  Ihe  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
Appellate  Division,  in  the  Warren  case  above,  the  provision  of  the 
New  York  statute  restricting  employment  on  public  works  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  preference  to  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  retained  as  section  14  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  (ch.  36, 
Acts  of  1909;  Con.  L.,  ch.  31).  In  a  later  case**  arising  under  this 
statute  a  contractor  had  employed  aliens  in  the  construction  of  a 
subway  system  for  New  York  City,  and  the  public  service  commis- 
sion undertook  to  declare  the  contract  void  for  this  illegal  employ- 
ment. The  trial  court  sustained  the  law,  but  the  appellate  division 
of  the  supreme  court  took  the  same  attitude  as  in  the  Warren  case 
and  declared  the  law.  invalid.  The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals,  where  the  law  was  sustained  as  constitutional  (214  N.  Y. 
629,  108  N.  E.  1095).  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
approved  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  its  recognition  of  the 
State  as  a  unit  of  which  those  who  are  not  citizens  are  not  members. 
In  entering  into  or  providing  for  contracts  for  public  works  the 
members  of  the  State  are  contracting  or  expending  their  own  moneys 
through  agencies  of  their  own  creation.  The  power  of  regulation 
rests  with  the  State  whether  it  itself  undertakes  a  public  work  or 
whether  such  work  is  cared  for  by  one  of  the  governmental  agencies 
in  whom  the  power  is  invested. 

The  foregoing  case  involved  the  right  of  an  employer  to  carry  out 
the  contract  in  which  he  had  engaged  in  spite  of  his  disregard  for 
the  provisions  forbidding  the  employment  of  aliens.  The  statute  also 
makes  this  disregard  a  misdeameanor,  subjecting  to  penalties,  and 
in  another  case  a  prosecution  was  undertaken  against  a  contractor 
for  his  violation  of,  this  statute.  The  history  of  this  case  paralleled 
that  of  the  Heim  case,  conviction  being  had  in  the  trial  court,  a 
reversal  in  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  and  a  re- 
versal of  the  latter  decision  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State.*' 

••city  of  Chicago  v.  Hulbert   (1903).  205  HI.  346.  68  N.  B.  786;  People  v,   Warren 
(1895),  34  N.  Y.  Snpp.  042,  13  Misc.  015. 
•*Helin  V.  McCall  (1915),  239  U.  8.  175.  r>6  Sun.  Ct.  78. 
••People  17.  Crane  (1915),  214  N.  Y.  154,  108  N.  B.  427. 
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liLthis  case  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  construction  of  public  works 
involved  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  and,  "it  may  be,  to  pre- 
vent pauperism  among  them,  the  legislature  has  declared  that  the 
moneys  of  the  State  shall  go  to  the  people  of  the  State."  The  court 
declined  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  act,  but  declared  it  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature — a  judgment  which  was  affirmed  in  1915 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  in  the  same  case  (239  U.  S.  195,  36 
^up.  Ct  85). 

TAX  OV  ALISK  XXPLOYSXS. 

Private  employers  were  affected  by  a  law  of  Pennsylvania  (  Acts  of 
1897,  No.  139)  which  required  employers  of  aliens  to  pay  a  tax  of 
3  cents  per  day  for  each  alien  in  their  employment  of  the  age  of  21 
years  or  above,  which  tax  could  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the 
employee.  This  law  was  condemned  as  unconstitutional  in  cases 
which  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  and  a  Federal 
court,  both  courts  holding  that  the  act  violated  the  equal-protection 
provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  since  the  clarification  was 
without  reasonable  basis.** 

Not  restricted  to  employees,  but  by  its  terms  including  all  alfens, 
an  act  of  the  California  Legislature  of  1921  (ch.  424)  levied  a  poll 
tax  on  every  alien  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  between  the  ag^  of 
21  and  6Q  years.  Employers  having  such  aliens  in  their  employment 
were  authorized,  on  notice  of  delinquency,  to  withhold  the  tax,  with 
penalty  and  interest,  f  rcnn  the  amount  of  wages  due  at  the  time  of 
the  next  payment,  with  provision  for  notice  to  the  employee  of  the 
claimed  delinguencv.  To  this  extent  the  statute  is  a  labor  law.  The 
constitutionality  ox  this  act  was  challenged  by  an  application  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  secure  the  release  of  a  Mexican  held  for 
failure  to  pay  the  tax  prescribed.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional  as  denying  "  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  any  State."  The 
tax,  based  solely  on  the  alien  character  of  the  persons  affected,  at- 
tempted a  discrimination  between  them  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
State  who  are  not  required  to  pay  such  a  tax,  and  was  invalid.*^ 

SlEPLOYKSirT  07  AUEKS. 

The  Legislature  of  Arizona  went  a  step  further  than  mere  taxa- 
tion, and  forbade  any  employer  of  more  than  5  persons  to  have  more 
than  20  per  (^nt  of  the  employees  not  qualified  electors  or  native- 
bom  citizens  of  the  United  States  (initiative  act,  p.  12,  Acts  of  1915). 
A  district  court  of  the  United  States  granted  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  the  act  (219  Fed.  273),  the  court  taking  the 
view  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional.  The  case  was  then  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  whichj:he  jud^ent 
of  the  court  below  was  aflSrmed.*'  The  court  held  that  an  immigrant 
lawfully  within  the  United  States  wa^  entitled  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  faws  of  the  State  within  which  he  resided,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  nationality.  The  purpose  of  the  act,  as  announced  by 
its  title,  was  "to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their 
employment  against  noncitizens  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona." 

MJnmlata  Umertone  Co.  v.  Fagley  (1898),  187  Pa.  8t.  193,  40  Atl.  977;  Frascr  v, 
MeCooway  4  Torley  Co.  (1897).  82  Fod.  257. 

•»Ex  Mrte  Kotta  (1921),  187  Calif.  27.  200  P»o.  957. 
••Truax  tr.  Bjtich  (1916).  239  U.  S.  33.  36  Sup.  Ct.  7. 
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This  inequality  of  treatment  imposed  limitations  upon  the  conduct 
of  ordinaiT  private  business  and  interfered  with  the  opportunity  of 
aliens  lawfully  within  the  State  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  fact  that 
20  per  cent  of  the  workers  might  be  aliens  does  not  save  the  act  from 
its  vice  of  unlawful  <;ontrol,  since  the  power  to  restrict  would  imply 
the  power  to  prohibit,  so  that  the  act  must  fall  in  its  entirety. 

An  Idaho  statute  attempted  the  total  exclusion  from  employment 
by  corporations,  either  municipal  or  private,  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  of  aliens  who  had  not  prior  to  the  time  of  such  em- 
ployment declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  (Revised  Codes  of  Idaho,  sec.  1458).  An  agent  of  a  corpora- 
tion was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  in  employing  an  un- 
naturalized alien,  and  a  fine  was  assessed,  with  an  alternative  of  a 
jail  sentence  in  default  of  payment.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
applied  for,  and  release  was  ordered  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  the  law  being  declared  unconstitutional  since,under  the  equality 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  race,  color,  and  nationality 
are  not  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  rights.** 

^A  State  legislature  by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise  has  no  authority 
to  deprive  a  person  of  the  right  to  labor  at  any  legitimate  business  or  to  deny 
any  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  or  to  prohibit  a  corporation  that  has  a  right  to  do  business  in  the 
State  to  employ  any  person,  whether  alien  or  pative,  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  legitimate  business. 

It  was  contended  that  corporations  are  the  creature  of  the  State, 
and  are  not  "  persons  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, but  this  was  overruled  on  the  authority  of  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  holding  to  the  contrary.* 

It  can  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  principles  expressed 
in  general  terms  in  the  foregoing  case  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  exceptions.  Thus  a  municipal  ordinance  of  the  township  of 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  forbade  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  for 
hire  on  the  public  ways  except  under  license,  for  which  only  citizens 
of  the  United  States  could  apply.  This  was  contested  as  unconsti- 
tutional, but  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  sustained  the  provision, 
saying  that  the  privilege  of  so  using  the  public  streets  of  the  town- 
ship was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  township,  not  being  a  general, 
inalienable  right  belonging  to  human  beings,  like  the  right  to  labor 
for  a  living.^  Cases  outside  the  field  of  the  labor  contract  or  of 
industry  were  cited,  as  those  upholding  laws  forbidding  aliens  to 
hunt  and  fish,  which  are  found  in  several  States. 

In  a  few  of  the  Western  States  legislation  addressed  specifically 
to  the  employment  of  Chinese  was  enacted,  prohibiting  their  employ- 
ment by  municipal  corporations  (Colorado,  Acts  of  1872,  p.  9)  or 
by  corporations  generally  (California,  constitution,  art  19,  sec.  2; 
act  of  February  13, 1880^.  These  laws  were  declared  void  as  in  con- 
travention of  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  also 
as  conflicting  with  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Chinese.*  The  right  of 
Chinese  to  work  mining  claims  was  denied  them  under  legi^ation 

»Ex  parte  Case  (1911),  20  Idaho  128,  116  Pac.  1037. 
»Gulf,  C.  A  S.  F.  R.  Co.  V.  Ellis  (1897).  165  V.  S.  150,  17  Sup.  Ct.  256. 
«Morin  v.  Nunan  (1918),  91  N.  J.  L.  506.  103  Atl.  378. 

•Baker  r.  City  of  Portland  (1879),  Fed.  Casee,  No.  777,  5  Sawy,  566;  In  re  Parrott 
(1880),  1  Fed.  481. 
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authorised  by  section  8,  article  15^  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Oregon.  In  a  case  coming  before  a  Federal  .court,  involving  this 
right,  it  was  held  that  the  Chinese  were  within  their  treaty  rights  in 
working  daims,  any  law  of  the  State  or  provision  of  its  constitution 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.^ 

The  foregoing  legislation  was  directed  against  the  Chinese  in 
terms.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  same  ends  by 
indirection.  Thus  the  city  of  San  Francisco  passed  ordinances  pre- 
scribing the  kinds  of  buildings  in  which  laundries  may  be  located, 
forbidmng  the  use  of  any  other  than  a  brick  or  stone  building 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
without  prior  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  These  ordinances 
were  pa^ed  in  1880,  and  in  experience  resulted  in  a  practically  uni- 
form refusal  by  the  supervisors  to  license  Chinese,  while  other  laun- 
dries operated  under  similar  conditions  by  Caucasians  were  ^Meft 
unmolested  and  free  to  enjoy  the  enhanced  trade  and  profits  arising 
from  this  hurtful  and  unfair  discrimination."  The  records  showed 
that  practicaDy  200  Chinese  were  refused  licenses  in  frame  building, 
while  some  eighty-odd  licenses  were  allowed  for  other  applicants  m 
similar  buildings,  but  one  refusal  having  been  made. 

Cases  under  these  ordinances  came  betore  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State'  and  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.®  The  former 
took  the  view  that  the  ordinances  gave  the  board  of  supervisors  dis- 
cretion to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  each  individual  case  and  act 
accordingly,  holding  that  the  orders  themselves  were  not  in  contra- 
vention of  common  right  or  of  unjust  or  oppressive  effect  "  in  such 
sense  as  authorizing  us  in  this  proceeding  to  pronounce  them  in- 
valid." The  Unitea  States  circuit  court  was  of  the  opinion  that 
while  the  supervisors  might  properly  pass  a  valid  ordinance  regu- 
lating the  laundry  industry,  it  was  improper  to  reserve  an  arbitrary 
discretion,  or  permit   a   discrimination   which   would   nullify  the 

Provisions  of  the  National  Constitution  as  had  been  done  in  this  case, 
[owever,  in  deference  to  the  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  though  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  the  judge  remanded  the 
defendant  lor  imprisonment  for  his  violation  of  the  ordinance..  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  imanimous  in  its  judgment 
that  the  ordinance  was  not  a  proper  regulation,  but  merely  laid 
down  "  an  arbitrary  line,  on  one  side  of  which  are  those  who  are 
permitted  to  pursue  their  industry  by  the  mere  will  and  consent  of 
the  supervisors,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  from  whom  that  con- 
sent is  withheld,  at  their  mere  will  and  pjeasure."  Aliens  legally 
resident  in  the  United  States,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily, 
Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  are  entitled  to  "  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  as  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most-favored  nation,'^  accord- 
ing to  tne  treaty  then  in  force.  This  brought  them  under  the  direct 
protection  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  as  to  equality  of  rights,  and 
mvalidated  the  ordinances  as  they  were  being  construed  and 
enforced.^ 


'Cluipiiiaii  o.  Toy  Long  (1876),  Fed.  Caaes,  No.  2<tl0,  4  Sawy.  28. 

•In  n  YUA  Wo  (18857,  68  Calif.  294,  9  Pac  189. 

•In  re  Wo  liM  (1886),  26  iFtA.  471. 

*11ck  Wo V  Hopkins  7l886),  118  tT.  8.  856,  6  Sap.  Ct  1064. 
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Over  against  this  clear-cut  decision,  unanimously  rendered,  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  close  case 
involving  quite  similar  conditions.'  This  case  considered  a  law  of 
the  State  of  Montana  (Revised  Codes,  sec.  2776)  which  imposed 
upon  the  laundry  business  a  license  tax  but  exempted  steam  laun- 
dries and  laundries  in  which  women  were  engaged  if  not  more  than 
two  women  were  employed.  The  contention  was  made  that  these 
exemptions  and  discriminations  rendered  the  law  invalid,  denying 
to  men  operating  hand  laundries  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
as  contrasted  with  women.  The  statute  was  upheld,  one  justice  dis- 
senting, the  court  holding  that  "  if  the  State  sees  fit  to  encourage 
steam  laundries  and  discourage  hand  laundries  that  is  its  own  affair; 
and  if,  again,  it  finds  a  ground  of  distinction  in  sex  that  is  not 
without  precedent."  However,  it  was  conceded  that  if  the  objection 
was  raised  and  properly  presented  that  the  statute  is  a  discrimina- 
tion aimed  at  the  Chinese,  such  an  objection  might  prove  real. 
Since  counsel  had  omitted  to  take  the  proper  steps,  the  court  was 
not  called  upon  to  institute  inquiries  on  its  own  account.  The  de- 
cision, therefore,  did  not  take  this  feature  into  consideration,  even 
though  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  aimed  at  the 
Chinese,  which  would  be  a  discrimination  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  allow,"  citing  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  above. 

noaoBATiov. 

Section  2952  of  the  Political  Code  of  California  immediately 
affected  immigration  by  directing  the  State  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration to  require  of  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  a 
bond  of  indemnity  for  the  benefit  of  any  municipality  that  might  be 
at  costs  on  account  of  the  infirmities  or  vices  of  certain  classes  of 
immigrants.  This  act  was  deemed  in  effect  if  not  in  form  as  ad- 
dressed to  immigrants  of  a  particular  nationality,  and  was  held  to 
be  in  conflict  with  a  statute  of  the  United  States  (act  of  May  31, 
1870),  which  prohibited  the  imposition  or  enforcement  by  any  State 
of  any  tax  or  charge  upon  persons  immigrating  thereto  from  a  for- 
eign country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  or  enforced  upon  every 
person  immigrating  from  any  other  foreign  country .•  A  law  was 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  in  1891  (ch.  140)  attempting 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  Chinese  immigration.  This  act  was  held 
to  go  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  and  to  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  gives  to  Congress  the  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  immigration.*'^  The  Federal 
Government  itself  was  held  to  have  exceeded  its  legislative  powers 
by  an  act  (sec.  4,  ch.  60,  act  of  May  5,  1892)  which  provided  that 
if  Chinese  were  found  to  be  unlawfully  within  the  boundaries , of  the 
United  States  they  should  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  not  more 
than  one  year  and  then  deported.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
while  immigration  might  properly  be  restricted  by  congressional 
action,  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  without  trial  was  in  violation 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vide that  no  one  shall  be  held  for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 

•Quong  wing  v.  Kiritendall  il?Ll2)._223  U.^8.  59i,32_8up.  Ct.  192. 


•In  re  Ah  B\)ng  (1874),  Fed.  Casea.  No.  102,  3  Sawy.  144. 
«>Bi  parte  Ah  Cue  (1864),  101  Calif.  197.  35  Pac.  556. 
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crimes  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  imd  that 
in  aU  criminal  prose<!utions  the  accused  shall  have  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  The  act  in  question  conferred  an  ex- 
cess of  authority  upon  the  executive  officers  of  the  United  States 
and  was  therefore  void." 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  legislation  of  the  above  nature 
were  foreshadowed  in  an  act  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  of  1842 
(Act  No.  123),  providing  that  no  free  Negroes  shoidd  come  into  the 
State  on  any  vessel  as  a  member  of  the  crew  or  as  a  passenger,  and 
requiring  the  commitment  of  anyone  so  brought,  tne  costs  to  be 
paid  bj  the  maat^r  of  the  vessel.  This  statute  was  declared  void 
as  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  each  State 
being  recognized  in  aU  the  States.^' 

SZT&A8TATS  PK0Pir0T8. 

A  law,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  protect  domestic  labor  from  the 
ccnnpetition  of  outside  ^abor  was  embodied  in  the  labor  law  of  New 
York  (Acts  of  1897,  ch.  415,  sec.  14),  which  provided  that  "  all  stone 
of  any  description,  except  paving  blocks  and  crushed  stone,  used  in 
State  or  municipal  works  m  this  State,  or  which  is  to  be  worked, 
dressed  or  carved  for  such  use,  shall  be  so  worked,  dressed,  or  carved 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State.".  A  contractor  on  public  works 
in  New  York  City  set  a  sewer  basin  of  granite^  cut,  dressed,  and 
carved  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  denied  payment,  m  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  above  law.  The  law 'was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional as  conflicting  with  the  property  rights  of  the  contractor, 
invading  his  powers  as  a  citizen  to  make  contracts,  and  attempting 
to  make  acts  and  omissions  penal  which  are  in  themselves  innocent 
and  harmless.  It  was  also  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.^'  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  that  an  ordnance  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  which  con- 
tained a  provision  similar  to  the  above  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  not  to  be  of  itself  invalid,  and,  according  to  the 
facts  developed  in  the  case  under  consideration,  not  to  have  re- 
stricted competition  nor  increased  the  cost  of  the  public  works  in 
connection  with  which  the  action  was  brought,  and  was  therefore 
valid.** 

In  sustaining  this  ordinance  the  court  cited  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  declarins:  the  constitutionality 
of  a  Kansas  statute,  which  regulated  the  conditions  of  employment 
on  public  works,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  had  the  power  as 
guardian  and  trustee  of  its  people  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  will  permit  public  work  to  be  done.**  This  situation  reflects 
the  same  principle  that  is  involved  in  the  Heinj  case  (p.  26),  in 
which  a  restriction  of  the  employment  of  aliens  on  public  works  is 
held  valid,*in  contrast  with  a  similar  restriction  in  private  employ- 
ments (see  Truax  v.  Raich,  p.  27),  which  is  condemned. 

"Wong  wing  r.  United  SUtes  (18T6).  163  U.  8.  228,  16  Sup.  Ct.  977. 

"Tbe  Cynosure  (1844).  Fed.  Cases.  No.  3529.  1  Spr.  88. 

"People  ex  rel.  Treat  v.  Coler  (1001).  166  N.  Y.  144,  59  N.  E.  776. 

MAUen  r.  Labsap  (1900),  188  Mo.  692.  87  8.  W.  926. 

"AtUn  V.  Kancaa  (1908).  191  V.  S.  207.  24  Sup.  Ct  124. 
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Going  perhaps  outside  the  strict  boundaries  of  labor  legislation 
as  such^  but  expressive  of  the  same  purpose  to  favor  State  industries 
and  citizens,  are  laws  and  ordinances  which  provide  a  special  tax  or 
a  different  rate  of  taxation  where  extrastate  products  are  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Thus  a  statute  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri 
defined  peddlers  as  persons  going  from  place  to  place  to  sell  ffoods, 
etc,,  "  not  the  growtn,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  this  State/'  and 
prescribing  a  license  tax.  This  obvious  discrimination  against  the 
goods  from  outside  the  State  was  declared  to  be  beyond  "  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  direct,"  nor  could  it  be  defined  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  "  a  tax  upon  a  calling."  The  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  between  the  Staws  being  exclusive,  the  State  could 
not  encroach  upon  it,  and  the  statute  was  declared  unconstitutional 
and  void.^®  The  same  defect  was  fatal  to  an  earlier  law  of  Mary- 
land (ch.-162,  Acts  of  1827),  which  authorized  the  city  council  of 
Baltimore  to  collect  wharfage  for  "goods  or  articles  other  than  the 
products  of  this  State  "  on  the  city  wharves ;  ^^  so  also  of  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Mobile.^*  Another  Maryland  statute  that  was 
held  invalid  required  persons  not  permanent  residents  of  that  State 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  license  than  resident  traders — a  provision 
that  offended  against  the  constitutional  requirement  as  to  equal 
privileges  and  immunities  in  each  State  for  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States.^* 

The  foregoing  cases  are  cited  as  illustrative  of  attempted  grants  of 
privilege  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  its  products  as  against  those 
of  other  States,  no  attempt  being  made  to  exhaust  the  list. 

OONVIOT-KABS  OOODS. 

The  prevention  of  competition  between  free  and  convict  labor  is 
the  purpose  of  statutes  restricting  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods, 
requiring  that  they  be  marked,  or  that  dealers  therein  procure  a 
license,  or  both.  Laws  of  New  York  (ch.  698,  Acts  of  1894,  and 
ch.  931,  Acts  of  1896)  and  of  Ohio  (act  of  May  19,  1894)  of  the 
above  intent  were  declared  unconstitutional  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
competent  for  State  legislatures  to  pass  laws  discriminating  against 
or  excluding  by  unfriendly  legislation  articles  of  manufacture  trans- 
ported from  another  State,  the  powers  of  Congress  being  complete 
and  exclusive  in  the  regulation  of  commerce.*® 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  permitted  by  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  the  house  of  representatives  of  that  State  called  upon 
the  supreme  court  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a 
proposed  measure  requiring  convict-made  goods  offered  for  sale  in 
the  State  to  be  marked  with  the  words  "convict-made,"  whether 
manufactured  within  or  without  the  State.  This  was  held  to  be  an 
interference  with  interstate  commerce,  and  the  fact  that  it  applied 
also  t6  goods  manufactured  within  the  State  for  sale  within  the 
State  would  not  legitimate  the  act.  "  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the 
nature  of  things  in  prison-made  goods.    Such  goods  are  not  insani- 

»«Weltoii  V,  Missouri  (1876),  91  U.  S.  275. 

»»Quy  V.  Baltimore  (1880).  100  U.  S.  434. 

>»  Woodruff  V.  Parham  (1869),  8  Wall.  (75  U.  8.)  123. 

»Ward  V.  Maryland  (1871),  12  Wall.  (79  U.  S.)  418. 

» People  V,  Hawkins  (1896),  85  Hun.  43,  82  N.  Y.  Supp.  524:  People  v,  Hawkinti 
(1808).  157  N.  T..1,  51  N.  B.  257;  Arnold  v.  Yanders  (1897).  66  oiio  St.  417,  47  N.  B. 
50;  m  re  Yanders  (1892),  1  Ohio  N.  P.  190,  2  Ohio  Dec.  126. 
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tary  or  so  inferior  in  quality  that  their  sale  would  constitute  a  fraud 
on  the  public.^  The  measure,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
health  and  does  relate  to  interstate  commerce  and  can  not  be  con- 
stitutionally enacted." 

MUNICIPALITIES  ENGAGING  IN  BUSINESS. 

Hardly  falling  within  the  definition  of  labor  laws,  but  affecting 
employment  conditions  to  some  extent,  are  those  laws  that  undertake 
to  permit  the  State  or  a  subdivision  of  it  to  carry  on  business  such 
as  is  usually  left  to  private  initiative.    The  city  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  undertook  the  project  of  supplying  the  city  institutions  with 
ice  oy  the  maintenance  of  a  municipal  ice  plant.    The  ordinance 
providing  for  this  purpose  also  proposed  to  sell  to  private  con- 
sumers, and  providea  for  an  election  and  an  issue  of  bonds  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  purpose.    The  ordinance  was  declared  to  be 
outside  the  power  of  the  city  to  enact,  even  though  its  charter  might 
have  permitted  it,  both  the  common  law  and  the  constitution  of  the 
State  forbidding  the  levying  and  collection  of  taxes  by  a  city  for 
any  private  purpose  or  business.*    A  similar  view  was  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Greorgia  in  regard  to  a  provision  undertaking  to 
autiiorize  the  city  of  Waycross  to  engage  m  the  plumbing  business 
and  to  furnish  supplies  as  a  part  of  the  undertaking  to  establish 
and  operate  a  municipal  waterworks  system.*    The  purpose  of  oper- 
ating a  stone  quarry  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  streets  of  the  city  was  likewise  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Virginia  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion.**   The  same  condemnation  has  fallen  upon  the  proposition  to 
establish  municipal  fuel  plants  in  Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  on 
the  ground  that  municipal  corporations  may  not  engage  in  private 
business  or  use  public  money  m  business  ventures  in  fields  of  cus- 
tomarily private  business.** 

Over  against  the  foregoing  opinions  may  be  noted  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,**  In  which  it  was  held  that  an  enact- 
ment of  the  State  legislature  (R.  S.  1916,  ch.  4,  sec.  64)  was  valid, 
and  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  the  use  of  the  money  in 
that  way  was  a  public  use.  A  similar  finding  was  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ox  Georgia  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an 
ice  factory,  its  operation  being  an  incident  to  the  operation  of  a  light- 
ing plant  already  existing.*' 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICBS. 

The  establidiment  of  employment  offices  as  a  private  undertaking 
involvee  the  tlemetA  of  profit  from  the  service  rendered  in  bringing 
employers  and  employees  together.  In  a  number  of  States  this 
service  is  undertaken  also  by  the  establishment  of  free  public  offices 

»  In  re  Opfnion  of  tlie  JnBticts  (markitig  of  conTict-mtde  goods)  (1912),  211  Mass. 
605,  98  N.  E.  884. 

•  State  V.  Orear  (1919),  277  Mo.  308,  210  S.  W.  892. 

»  Keen  v.  Mayor  of  Waycross  (1897),  101  Qa.  588,  29  S.  E.  42. 

»Hadford  v.  Clark  (1012),  118  Va.  199,  78  S.  E.  571. 

"In  i«  Municipal  B\iel  Plants  (18»Sih  16^  ^^bs-  598,  80  N.  B.  1142;  in  re  Municipal 
Fuel  Plants  (1003),  182  Mass.  805,  86  N.  B.  25;  Baker  v.  Grand  Rapids  (1906),  142 


Mich.  687,  106  N.  W.  208.  ^   ^ 

xLsaehlin  v.  aty  of  Portiand  (1914).  Ul  Me.  486,  90  Atl.  818. 
•HoltoD  V.  City  of  CamUla  (1910),  184  Oa.  560,  68  S.  E.  472. 
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maintained  by  the  State,  the  municipality,  or  by  the  two  in  coopera- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  Uie  entire  procedure  is  necessarily  based  on 
statutes  creating  and  prescribing  the  conduct  of  the  office.  The  con- 
duct of  private  offices  is  also  reflated  by  statute  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  validity  of  such  jurisdiction  is  generally  recognized. 

VSB8. 

A  law  of  California,  however  (Acts  of  1903,  ch.  11),  contained  a 
provision  limiting  the  fee  to  be  charged  by  private  omces  for  their 
services  in  procuring  employment,  and  this  provision  was  declared 
to  he  an  unconstitutional  infringement  on  tne  right  of  citizens^ to 
contract.^*  This  provision  is  found  in  the  laws  of  several  States 
whose  constitutionalitv  generally  has  been  upheld.*^  It  is  clearly 
within  the  principle  of  laws  regulating  rates  oi  interest  and  discount, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  invalid  elsewhere; 
though  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Brazee  case  above  attention  was 
directed  to  the  section  fixinjg  limitations  on  charges  for  services,  the 
court  saying  that  the  validity  of  this  provision  had  not  been  passed 
upon  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  and  was  not  considered  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  was  added  that  the  provisions 
appear  to  be  severable  and  might  be  eliminated  without  affecting  the 
other  portions  of  the  act. 

An  mitiative  act  of  Washington  (Initiative  Measure  No.  8,  1914), 
prohibited  the  collection  of  fees  frcwn  employees.  This  act  was 
construed  without  any  challenge  of  its  constitutionality  in  a  deci- 
sion by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.'^  However,  a  scMnewhat 
earlier  decision  was  rendered  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  which  the  constitutionality  was  directly  passed  upon,  the  court 
sustaining  the  legislation  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  State.''  The  question  was  then  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  bv 
a  divided  court  (five  to  four)^  the  court  finding  that,  though  such 
agencies  are  subject  to  regulation  and  control^  tnere  was  no  ground 
for  the  suppression  of  a  business  that  had  in  it "  nothing  inherently 
immoral  or  dangerous  to  public  welfare,"  by  means  of  which  the 
proprietor,  "  can  earn  an  honest  living "  by  service  which  "  is  use- 
ful, commendable,  and  in  great  demand.**  Vigorous  dissent  was 
expressed  in  this  case  on  the  ground  that  'Uhe  law  in  question  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  directed  against  a 
demonstrated  evil.'' 

SSRYIOS  BY  PTmUO  OFVIOES. 

Where  the  public  undertakes  the  conduct  of  employment  offices, 
the  service  rendered  must  be  without  discrimination,  so  that  a  pro- 
vision of  an  act  of  the  Le^slature  of  Illinois  (Acts  of  1899,  p.  268) 
which  forbade  the  furnishing  by  public  ^nployment  offices  of  names 
of  applicants  for  work  to  employers  whose  workmen  were  on  strike 
was  necessarily  unconstitutional.    Two  discriminations  were  pointed 

«Ex  parte  Dickey  (1904),  144  Calif.  234.  77  P«c.  924. 

«  People  ex  rel.  Armstiong  v.  Warden  (1006>,  183  N.  Y.  228,  76  N.  E.  11;  Braxee  v. 
Michigaii  (1916),  241  U.  8.  340,  36  Sgp.  Ct.  561. 

*  Huntworth  v.  Tanner  ( 1916) ,  87  WaRh.  670,  152  Pac.  628. 

•  Wiseman  v.  Tanner  (1914),  221  Fed.  694. 

»  Adams  v.  Tanner  (1917),  244  U.  S.  690,  87  Sap.  Ct.  662. 
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out  by  the  <5burt,  one  against  employers  whose  employees  were  on 
strike  and  the  other  against  workmen  seeking  employment  who 
were  willing  to  accept  service  where  workmen  had  gone  out  as 
strikers,  the  rights  of  these  two  classes  being  under  the  Constitution 
coordinate  with  those  of  other  groups  of  employers  and  workmen.** 

EmORAHT  AGENTS. 

A  few  of  the  Southern  State^s  embody  in  their  taxing  laws  a 
heavy  tax  on  emigrant  agents,  i.  e.,  persons  engaged  in  the  hiring 
of  laborers  to  go  outside  the  State  for  service.  An  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  (Acts  of  1891,  ch.  75)  laid  a  tax  of  $l,()Oi) 
on  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  emigrant  agent  in  that  State,  the 
law  applying  to  a  few  designated  counties.  The  court  declared 
that  this  law,  prescribing  no  regulation  as  to  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness nor  any  police  supervision,  was  restrictive  and  prohibitory, 
and  void  as  an  attempted  exercise  of  police  power;  or,  if  to  be 
considered  as  a  taxing  law,  it  was  void  tor  want  of  uniformity." 

A  law  of  Alabama  (Acts  of  1881-82,  p.  162)  that  was  held  to 
interfere  unwarrantably  with  the  rights  of  both  employers  and 
workmen,  provided  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  employ, 
engage,  contract  with,  or  in  any  other  way  induce  laborers  to  leave 
certain  counties  where  the  intention  was  to  r^ove  such  laborers 
from  the  State,  unless  the  persons  so  employing,  etc.,  had  paid  a 
license  tax  of  $250  for  each  county.  This  act  was  construed  by 
the  court  as  restricting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  laborers  to 
free  emigration  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  a  tax  on  the  occupation  of  employment  or  emigrant  agent,  but 
upon  the  act  of  hiring  even  a  single  employee,  and  was  for  this 
reason  held  to  be  unconstitutional.'^ 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF. 

The  purposes  of  unemployment  relief  are  well  known.  Several 
statutes  have  been  enacted  looking  toward  the  prosecution  of  public 
works  with  a  view  to  giving  employment  to  citizens  thereon.  Such 
an  act  of  the  Idaho  Csgislature  proposed  cooperation  between  the 
State  and  its  counties,  the  latter  to  contribute  and  to  carry  on  the 
work,  receiving  proportionate  sums  from  the  State  treasury  (ch. 
27,  Acts  of  1915).  This  act  was  held  to  violate  the  State  constitu- 
tion in  its  plan  to  divert  State  funds  for  expenditure  by  the  counties, 
as  such  money  could  be  paid  out  only  on  specific  appropriation  by 
the  legislature."  This  nnding  invalidated  only  certain  sections  of 
the  act,  but  they  were  held  essential,  so  the  entire  act  fell. 

COMPULSORY  LABOR.  ♦- 

In  pursuance  of  a  purpose  to  secure  full  production  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  a  number  of  States  enacted  laws  or  otherwise 
made  provision  for  compulsory  work  by  able-bodied  men  for  fixed 
periods  per  week.    One  of  these  States  was  West  Virginia  (ch.  12, 

"MatbewB  v.  People  (1903),  202  lU.  889,  67  N.  R.  28. 
«8tat«  V,  Moore  (1898),  118  N.  0.  697,  18  S.  B.  342. 
ojofiepb  V.  RaDdolph  (1882),  71  Ala.  499,  46  Am.  Rep.  847. 
«BpperBoii  r.  Howell  (1916),  28  Idaho  388,  154  Pac.  621. 
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second  extra  session,  1917).  The  act  was  limited  to  the  period  of 
the  war  and  six  months  thereafter,  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  its 
status  was  uncertain  in  view  of  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  war  was  ended  by  the  armistice  or  the  final  determination  of 
peace.  However,  the  court  regarded  the  act  as  unconstitutional, 
saying  that  it  "ought  to  be  so  declared."  The  statute  was  said 
not  to  subserve  any  purpose  for  which  a  citizen  might  rightly  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  requiring  those  within  its  scope,  regardless 
of  financial  ability,  to  work  a  fixed  number  of  hours  without  regard 
to  the  necessities  of  themselves  or  of  those  dependent  upon  them. 
Though  an  actual  motive  to  oppress  would  not  be  imputed,  still 
the  actual  operations  of  the  statute  must  be  coni^dered,  and  the 
court  must  "  strike  it  down  if  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  coercion 
forbidden  by  the  Federal  Constitution."**  It  may  be  noted  that  a 
similar  statute  was  upheld  by  the  CJourt  of  General  Sessions  of 
Delaware,  the  presumption  being  in  favor  of  the  act  as  a  war 
measure  unless  expressly  or  impuedly  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — a  situation  that  the  court  did  not  find.  *• 
The  view  taken  in  the  Hudgins  case  was  that  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  passing  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  an  ordinance  (No.  33205)  of  the  city  of  Kansas  City.  This  was 
in  form  a  vagrancy  ordinance,  and  provided  punishment  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  able-bodied  persons  not  working  and  without 
visible  means  of  support,  and  also  for  those  found  guilty  of  certain 
political  oflfenses,  chiefly  relating  to  war-time  condiSons.  The  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  ordinance  were  considered  separately,  the  one 
relating  to  failure  to  secure  lawful  employment,  or  to  "  show  reason- 
able effort"  in  respect  of  such  employment,  being  regarded  as  in- 
valid because  of  indefiniteness.  The  State  law  defines  "vagrants^" 
and  "  no  municipality  in  the  State  can  lessen  or  broaden  that  defini- 
tion." The  conflict  between  State  and  city  regulations  furnished 
another  reason  for  declaring  the  ordinance  void.  The  political  pro- 
visions were  found  to  be  subjects  of  Federal  determination  rather 
than  of  State  cognizance.  The  entire  ordinance  was  therefore  de- 
clared void.  '^ 

WAGES. 

Numerous  statutes  have  been  enacted  directed  to  the  subject  of 
wages,  regulating  the  amount,  security  for  payment,  medium  and 
time  of  payment,  suits,  assignments,  etc.  A  considerable  number  of 
laws  of  this  class  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts, 
either  because  of  their  infringing  on  the  right  to  contract  or  because 
they  were  discriminatory  in  their  nature. 

^  BATES  ON  PITBLIC  WOEK. 

A  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Acts  of  1897,  ch.  416),  amended 
by  chapters  192  and  567  of  the  Acts  of  1899,  required  that  rates  of 
wages  on  public  work  be  not  less  than  the  prevailmg  rates  in  similar 
employments  in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  was  done.  By  its 
terms  the  law  applied  to  employment  directed  by  the  city  and  to 
work  done  by  contractors  as  well,  the  penalty  for  violation  by  a 


«Ei  parte  Hudgins  (1920),  86  W.  Va.  626.  103  S.  B.  327. 
••State  V.  McClure  (1919),  30  Del.  265.  105  Atl.  712. 
•^Ex  parte  Taft  (1920),  284  Mo.  681,  226  S.  W.  457. 
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contractor  being  the  withholding  of  the  amount  due  under  his  con- 
tract.   In  a  case  in  which  a  contractor  sued  to  compel  payment  on 
a  contract  for  work  done  by  him  for  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
performance  of  which  he  had  paid  less  than  the  current  wages,  the 
act  was  declared  unconstitutional  as  invading  the  rights  of  liberty 
and  property,  denying  to  the  city  and  to  contractors  the  right  to 
agree  with  their  employees  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid.    The  statute  was  also  condemned  as  penalizing  acts  in  them- 
selves innocent  and  harmless.**    In  a  subsequent  case  the  attitude 
indicated  above  was  modified  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  the  city 
was  governed  by  this  law  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  direct  employ- 
ment by  the  municipalities,  though  it  was  void  as  to  contractors, 
who  must  simplv  effect  specified  results,  and  who  are  at  liberty  to 
make  contracts  n^ely  with  their  workmen.'* 

The  foregoing  decisions  are  opposed  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  municipalities  are  but 
tiie  agent  of  the  State  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties  best 
attended  to  locally,  and  that  it  rests  with  the  State  to  make  such 
conditions  for  contractors  as  it  may  choose,  the  contractor  being  free 
to  make  terms  or  not;  but  if  he  undertakes  work  for  the  State  or  a 
municipality,  both  he  and  the  municipality  must  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  State.***  The  people  of  the  State,  subsequent 
to  these  decisions,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  for- 
mally conferring  upon  the  legislature  power  to  act  in  the  manner 
previously  attempted,  regulating  the  conditions  of  employment, 
whether  the  work  be  done  by  the  city  directly  or  by  a  contractor. 
The  legislature  thereupon  reenacted  the  law  above  considered,  in 
practically  its  original  form  (including  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  labor  also  held  unconstitutional;  see  p.  53,  below),  and  this  law 
has  been  declared  constitutional.*^ 

An  Indiana  statute  (act  of  March  9, 1901)  provided  that  unskilled 
laborers  employed  upon  any  public  work  of  the  State,  counties, 
cities,  and  towns,  should  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  30  cents  an 
hour.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  held  that  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  are  corporations  with  a  right  to  make  contracts  for  the  expen- 
diture of  money  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  and  milimited  control  of  the  legislature.  The  law  was  said 
to  be  obnoxious  also  in  that  through  its  operation  a  citizen  might  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  due  j>roce6S  of  law,  and  that  inas- 
much as  the  law  merely,  attempted  to  fix  a  minmimum  rate  of  wages 
to  be  paid  a  single  class  of  laborers,  it  undertook  an  unnatural  classi- 
fication, rendering  the  statute  invalid,  as  class  legislation.*^  This 
decision  also  conflicts  in  part  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Atkin  case,  handed  down  the  same  year. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atkin  caae  was  not  found  to  apply  in  a  case 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska (ch.  17,  Acts  of  1909)  which  undertook  to  regulate  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  on  the  public  works  of  cities  of  a  designated 
class,  naming  $2  as  the  rate  of  daily  pay.    This  was  given  as  one 

"•People  ex.  r^.  Rodgera  v.  Coler  (1901).  106  N.  Y.  1,  59  N.  B.  716. 
•RySa  V.  City  of  New  York  (1904).  177  N.  Y.  271,  69  N.  B.  599. 
««AtkiD  V.  Kansas  (1903),  191  U.  S.  207,  24  Snp.  Ct  124. 

"People  ex  rel.  WlUiams  Eng.  St  Const  Co.  v.  Metz  (1908),  198  N.  Y.  148,  85  N.  B. 
1070.  \ 

^Street  v.  Varnej  Blectrloal  Supply  Co.  (1903),  160  Ind.  338,  66  N.  B.  895. 
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of  the  reasons  for  holding  the  act  unconstitutional,  since  "  no  fixed 
rate  of  wages  should  be  provided  by  the  legislature  without  reference 
to  the  going  wages  for  that  kind  of  work  at  the  time  and  place  where 
it  is  to  be  performed."*'  This  was  on  the  ground  that  the  law  favored 
one  citizen  at  the  expense  of  another,  taking  the  property  of  the  latter 
without  due  process  of  law.  Another  decision  falling  in  this  group 
is  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  declaring  invalid  a 
stipulation  in  a  contract  of  the  city  of  Beading  fixing  $1.50  as  the 
minimum  daily  wa^e  to  be  paid  by  contractors  for  public  works.** 
It  was  held  that  this  provision  was  a  violation  of  the  law  that  re- 
quired such  contracts  to  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  wages 
being  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  work,  every  part  ox  which 
must  be  subject  to  competition. 

The  latest  expression  on  this  subject  is  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin,  in  a  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  an  ordinance 
and  a  resolution  based  upon  it,  filing  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid 
by  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  or  by  contractors  with  the  city  for  public 
works,  at  the  prevailing  wages  for  such  (skilled)  labor,  "saia  pre- 
vailing wage  to  be  determined  by  the  wage  paid  to  members  of  any 
regular  and  recogiiized  organization  of  such  skilled  laborers  for  such 
skilled  labor."  This  rate  was  to  be  approved  by  the  council  before 
becoming  effective,  but  even  this  provision  did  not  save  the  ordinance 
.  from  condemnation  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  as  an  unlawful 
attempt  to  delegate  power  of  a  legislative  nature  to  an  outside  body, 
i.  e.^  a  labor  organization.**  The  ordinance  and  a  resolution  under- 
taking to  fix  wages  in  accordance  therewith  were  therefore  declared 
invalid,  though  it  was  declared  (in  direct  conflict  with  the  case 
Frame  v.  Felix,  and  others,  above)  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  a 
legislative  body  such  as  the  city  council  "  may  fix,  within  a  reasonable 
and  fair  compass,  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  laborers  on  city 
work,"  citing  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington,*®  in- 
volving the  identical  proposition,  the  ordinance  there  being  upheld 
on  the  authority  of  the  case  Atkin  v.  Kansas,  supra. 

DEDITCTIONS  FOE  DEFECTIVE  WOEK. 

The  regulation  of  private  contracts  was  attempted  by  a  law  of 
Massachusetts  (Acts  of  1891,  ch.  126)  providing  that  "no  employer 
shall  impose  a  fine  upon,  or  withhold  the  wages  of,  an  employee 
engaged  at  weaving  tor  imperfections  that  may  arise  during  the 
process  of  weaving."  This  statute  was  condemned  as  interwring 
with  the  right  to  make  reasonable  contracts,*^  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  law  which  permits  deduction  for  imperfect  weaving 
according  to  a  rate  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  interest. 

WBI0RIKG  COAL  AT  lOHES. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  wa^  earned  by  coal  miners 
has  been  made  a  frequent  subject  of  legislation,  the  gist  of  the  statute 
usually  being  that  coal  should  not  be  screened  until  it  has  been 
weighed  and  credit  given  to  the  miner  for  the  full  amount  mined  by 

«Wripht  r.  Hoctor   (1914).  95  Ncbr.  342.  145  N.  W.  704. 
«*Framo  r.  Felix  (1895),  167  la.  47.  31  Atl.  375. 
«  Wagner  t*.  City  ftf  Milwaukee  (1022).  —  Wis.  ~,  188  N.  W.  487. 
**Malette  v.  Spokane  (1913),  77  Wanh.  205,  137  Pac.  496. 
«Com.  V,  Perry  (1891).  155  Mass.  117.  28  N.  B.  1126. 
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him.    "Laws  of  this  class  (Illinois,  acts  of  June  14,  1883.  June  29, 
1885,  June  10,  1891,  and  July  1,  1891;  Ohio,  act  of  March  9,  1898; 
and  Pennsylvania,  act  of  July  15,  1897)  were  declared  unconstitu- 
tional as  aepriving  property  owners  and  laborers  of  the  right  of 
making  contracts  concerning  their  respective  interests,  without  ad- 
vancing the  general  welfare  or  the  puhlic  health  or  morals.    They 
were  also  declared  invalid  as  affecting  the  freedom  of  contract  of 
only  one  class  of  persons.  *•    A  bill  before  the  Legislature  of  Colo- 
rado in  1895  proposing  to  regulate  the  weij^hin^  of  coal  and  the 
mode  of  determining  the  basis  of  compensation  for  mine  labor  was 
submitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  otate,  which  held  that  such  a 
law  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  provisions  to  the 
-    effect  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  *•    Such  laws  as  those  considered  above  have, 
however,  been  declared  constitutional,^**  and  it  is  significant  that 
aU  the  findings  of  unconstitutionality  antedate  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  McLean  case. 

1UCHAKIC8'  LIEH8.  x. 

The  laws  of  most  States  give  a  lien  on  the  property  worked  on  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor  or  value  of  material. 
_  These  laws  are,  in  themselves,  approved  by  the  courts,  but  certain 
incidental  provisions  or  methods  of  enforcement  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  statutes  of  some  States  in  such  form  as  to  receive 
their  condemnation  as  invalid.  Thus  a  law  of  California  (Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  sec.  1203),  was  declared  void  because  it  made 
the  owner  of  the  property  and  the  contractor  for  labor  thereon 
jointly  liable  for  wage  debts,  thus  virtually  charging  the  owner  with 
all  debts  a  contractor  might  incur,  and  destroying  the  value  of  his 
agreement  with  the  contractor,  by  this  means  depriving  the  owner 
to  some  extent  of  his  property,  interfering  unduly  with  contracts  of 
a  certain  class,  and  effecting  unconstitutional  discriminations.** 
Much  the  same  defect  was  found  to  exist  in  the  act  of  June  8,  1891, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  which  declared  contractors  to  be 
the  agents  of  the  owner  in  ordering  work  or  materials  in  or  about  the 
construction  or  erection  of  any  work,  and  gave  the  subcontractor  a 
lien,  notwithstanding  stipulations  to  thfe  contrary  between  the  owner 
and  the  contractor,  unless  the  subcontractor  had  agreed  in  writing 
to  waive  his  lien.  This  statute  was  held  to  change  without  their 
consent  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  owner  and  his  contractor, 
thus  violating  the  provision  of  the  State  constitution  which  declares 
indefeasible  uie  right  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protectin^r  prop- 
erty." 

A  later  codification  of  the  lien  law  of  the  State  (act  of  June  4, 
1901,  P.  L.  431)  was  found  to  contain  a  number  of  provisions  which 
were  said  to  conflict  with  the  State  constitution,  paiiicularly  the 
provision  forbidding  the  passage  of  any  *' special  law   providins: 

«Bam0ej  v.  People  (1802),  142  III.  380.  82  N.  B.  S64;  Millett  v.  People  (1886),  117 
DL  35.  7  N.  B.  631 ;  Harding  v.  People  (1806),  160  111.  459.  43  N.  E.  624 ;  In  re  Preston 
tl900)    68  Ohio  St,  428^50  N.  E.  101;  (Tom.  v.  Brown  (1808).  8  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  339. 

Sin  re  House  BlU  No.  203  (Payment  for  coal  mined)   a895),  21  Colo.  27,  39  Pac.  431. 

» McLean  v.  State  (1909).  211  U.  S.  539,  20  Sop.  Ct  206 ;  Peel  Splint  Coal  Co.  v.  State 
as^htew.  Va,  802,  15  i  HS.  1000. 

ttGlbbs  «   Tally  (1901),  183  Calif.  873.  65  Pac  970. 

■•Water*  V.  Wolf  (1894^.  162  Pa.  St.  ibs,  29  Atl.  646. 
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or  changing  methods  for  the  collection  of  debts  ^  (art.  3,  sec.  7). 
Section  28  of  the  foregoing  act  proposed  to  give  subcontractors  and 
material  men  a  right  to  an  attachment  on  any  sum  owed  the  prin- 
cipal contractor  by  the  owner  or  other  party  indebted  to  him — a 
provision  which  was  held  to  violate  the  section  of  the  constitution 
noted/^  Section  38  undertook  to  give  a  lien  on  the  building  alone, 
without  the  land,  where  it  appeared  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
creditor  claimant  to  have  the  structure  or  other  improvement  sold 
alone,  this  also  was  held  to  offend  the  same  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution.** .  A  third  case  affecting  this  act "  neld  section  46  invalid 
in  its  attempt  to  rive  a  lien  on  the  property  of  a  public  service 
corporation  in  a  lorm  that  was  practically  a  personal  judgment, 
and  not  merely  against  the  property  improvea,  since  it  went  to 
the  property  of  the  owner  as  such,  and  not  simply  to  that  on  which 
work  was  expended.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed,  but  in  a  more 
general  form,  in  another  case,"  m  which  it  was  saia  that  the  law 
attempted  to  give  subcontractors  and  material  men  a  double  remedy, 
one  in  rem  and  one  in  personam,  against  owners  and  contractors, 
which  the«^nstitution  would  not  permit.  A  somewhat  later  case*^ 
passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  section  (13)  of  the  act  under 
consideration,  which  gave  mechanics'  liens  priority  over  mortgages 
for  advanced  money  secured  by  the  property  being  worked  on.  It 
was  found  that  prior  to  the  constitution  of  1874,  such  priority  had 
not  existed,  so  that  this  would  effect  a  change  of  a  nature  forbidden 
by  the  section  of  the  constitution  already  noted;  the  section  was 
therefore  held  invalid. 

Laws  of  Ohio  (Ann.  Stat.^  sec.  3184,  as  amended  by  act,  p.  135, 
Acts  of  1894),  and  of  Illinois  (p.  230,  Acts  of  1903.  sec.  21),  and 
Michigan  (No.  270,  Acts  of  1887),  resembled  the  act  oi  Pennsylvania 
of  June  8, 1891,  in  their  purpose  to  give  subcontractors  certain  rights 
independent  of  the  contracts  made  by  the  contractor.  Like  that  act, 
they  were  found  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  and  to  impugn  the 
validity  of  contracts,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution." 
In  the  Ohio  case  cited  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  found  that 
the  law  attempted  to  make  the  contractor  the  agent  of  the  owner  to 
enlarge  the  cost  of  the  work  undertaken,  enabling  laborers  and  mate- 
rial men  to  collect  of  the  owner  for  services  for  which  he  had  not  him- 
self contracted,  nor  had  he  authorized  anyone  else  to  contract  for  him. 
The  contractor  and  the  owner,  being  opposed  parties  in  respect  of 
their  own,  it  does  not  lie  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make 
of  the  contractor  an  agent  of  the  owner  in  a  matter  of  conflicting 
interests,  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
between  them.  In  the  Michigan  case  the  law  was  said  to  be  "a 
gross  perversion  of  all  the  essential  rights  of  property.'' 

A  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Ohio  statute  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  decision  beingrendered 
subsequent  to  the  ruling  by  the  Ohio  court  in  the  case,  Maimer  v. 

"Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.  v.  Allison  Co.  (1908).  220  Pa.  382,  69  Atl.  855. 

w  Henry  Taylor  Lumber  Co.  v.  Carnegie  Institute  (1909),  226  Pa.  486,  74  AtL  367. 

"Vulcanite  Paring  Co.  v.  Transit  Co.  (1908),  220  Pa.  608,  69  Atl.  Ili7. 

"Sterling  Bronze  Co.  v.  Improvement  Assn.  (1910),  226  Pa.  475.  76  Atl.  668. 

wpage  V.  Carr  (1911).  282  Pa.  371,  81  Atl.  430. 

"Palmer  t?.  Tingle  (1897),  56  Ohio  St,  423,  45  N.  B.  813;  Kelly  v.  Johnson  (1911). 
256  111.  135,  95  N.  E.  1068;  Rlttenhouse  &  Gmbree  Co.  v.  W.  Wrlgley,  Jr..  Co.  (1914)1 
264  111.  40,  105  N.  E.  743 ;  Spry  Lrumber  Co.  v.  Sault  SayingB  Bank.  Ixmlii  k  Truat  Co! 
(1889),  77  Mich.  199,  48  rf.  W.  778.  '     ^^  ^^  ^ 
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Tingle,  above,  though  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  contracts  on 
which  the  case  was  based  h^  been  fixed  before  that  decision  was 
made.  This  left  the  Supreme  Court  free  to  pass  upon  the  validity 
of  the  law  as  a  matter  of  independent  consideration,  though  recog- 
nizing the  desirability  of  accepting  the  same  views  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  and  to  avoid  confusion.  The  case  came  from  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,**  which  had  asserted  the  right  of 
a  citizen  of  another  State  to  have  his  contract  construed  and  enforced 
by  a  Federal  court.  Since  no  {)eculiar  provision  of  the  Ohio  con- 
stitution was  involved,  the  question  was  held  to  be  open  to  full  and 
free  consideration.  It  was  carefully  argued,  -and  many  citations 
made  to  support  the  position  that  the  law  was  not  an  undue  restraint 
of  the  owner's  liberty  of  contract,  and  was  "  constitutionally  imob- 
jectionable."  The  contributions  made  by  laborers  and  material  men 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and  equity  favored  his  liability. 
When  the  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  all  the  points  involved 
in  jurisdiction  and  the  relative  rights  of  State  and  Federal  courts 
were  considered ;  but  the  phase  of  the  opinion  upholding  the  court 
of  appeals  in  its  position  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  wa*s  quite 
brief,  the  decision  being  based  by  reference  on  the  "  able  and  elabo- 
rate opinion  "  of  that  court  which  found  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
"  no  ijiore  onerous  than  required  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  those 
who  actually  do  the  work  or  furnish  the.  material  by  which  the 
owner  is  benefited.''  •"  This  decision  was  quite  recently  cited  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming  in  an  opinion  upholding  a  law  of 
that  State  of  similar  tenor,  m  which  it  also  said  that  it  was  fol- 
lowing "  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  States  where  the  question  has  been  decided,"  sustaining  a  lien 
where  material  and  labor  have  actually  entered  into  a  structure.®^ 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  enacted  a  lien  law  (ch.  170,  Acts  of 
1887)  which  was  condemned  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  on 
six  separate  grounds.  It  was  held,  first,  that  a  provision  making 
homesteads  subject  to  liens  was  invalid,  since  homesteads  can  not 
be  made  the  subjects  <n  liens  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  between 
the  parties;  secondly,  that  a  provision  making  a  mere  failure  of  a 
contractor  who  has  received  his  pay  from  the  owner  to  pay  his 
laborers  and  material  men  from  such  fund,  though  not  guilty  of 
fraud,  a  felony  punishable  bv  imprisonment,  violated  that  provision 
of  the  State  constitution  wnich  prohibits  imprisonment  for  debt; 
third,  that  making  the  fact  that  the  person  who  performed  the  labor 
or  furnished  the  material  was  not  enjoined  by  the  owner  from  doing 
so  conclusive  evidence  that  the  service  was  rendered  with  his  consent 
was  an  attempt  to  make  evidence  conclusive  which  is  not  so  neces- 
sarily in  and  of  itself,  thus  precluding  a  party  from  showing  the 
truth  and  practically  depriving  of  vested  rights  without  due  process 
of  law.  Another  invalid  provision  was  one  that  declared  that  the 
deed  of  a  sheriff  after  sale  under  a  lien  should  take  precedence  over 
any  other  title;  also  one  that  assumed  to  give  a  mechanic's  lien 
precedence  over  prior  encumbrances,  the  court  ruling  that  liens  must 
take  effect  in  tne  order  of  time,  since  to  hold  otherwise  would 
deprive  other  creditors  of  property  without  their  consent.    TTie  last 

*  Jones  V.  Great  Southern  Fireproof  Hotel  Co.  (1898),  86  Fed.  370,  30  C.  C.  A.  108. 
«6reftt  Soatbem  Hotel  Co.  v.  Jones  (1904),  193  U.  S.  632,  24  Sup.  Ct.  576. 
«  Becker  v.  Hopper  (1914),  22  Wyo.  237.  138  Pac.  179. 
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ground  named  for  condemning  this  act  was  its  provision  making  it 
flie  duty  of  the  courts,  where  tnere  was  doubt  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  act,  to  so  construe  It  as  to  give  a  person  performing  any  labor 
the  full  amount  of  his  claim,  this  provision  being  pronounced  to  be 
an  invasion  of  the  fimction  of  the  judiciary,  to  which  alone  belongs 
the  right  of  construing  such  laws  as  legislatures  may  enact.*^ 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the 
two  theories  that  are  embodied  in  some  of  the  foregoing  decisions. 
The  situation  with  regard  to  the  Ohio  Statute  is  not  as  clear  as 
would  have  been  the  case  otherwise,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
parties  in  the  case,  Great  Southern  Hotel  Co.  v.  Jones,  had  entered 
into  their  agreement  and  established  their  apparent  rights  under 
an  assumption  of  the  validity  of  the  law  which  the  State  suprwne 
court  subsequently  invalidated.  This  raises  the  question  whejher 
or  not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  have  given 
to  the  claimants  the  relief  sought  if  it  had  been  shown  that  the 
contract  was  made  subsequent  to  the  construction  placed  upon  the 
law  applicable  to  the  case  by  the  State  supreme  court.  The  fact 
remains  that  a  number  of  courts  of  last  resort  have  sustained  legis- 
lation of  this  type.®*  The  list  of  decisions  rendered  under  the 
Pennsylvania  statute  is  less  influential  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
vision of  the  State  constitution  restricting  legislative  power  with 
regard  to  "  providing  or  changing  methods  for  the  collection  of 
debts."  To  say  the  least,  this  is  an  expression  of  a  high  degree  of 
concern  for  the  protection  of  property  as  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  laborers  and  material  men  who  have  imder 
an  apparently  valid  arrangement  increased  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  owner  without  a  possibility  of  guaranteeing  the  return 
of  such  value  to  them  otherwise  than  through  a  recovery  secured  by 
a  liin  on  the  property  improved. 

EESTEICTIOHS  OH  CONTEACTOES. 

Section  506  of  the  Penal  Code  of  Califomil  as  amended  by  Acts 
of  1919  (ch.  518)  undertook  to  punish  as  for  embezzlement  a  con- 
tractor receiving  money  on  his  contract  and  using  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  received.  The  payment  of 
laborers  and  material  men  was  declared  by  the  statute  to  be  the 
use  and  purpose  to  which  the  contract  price  or  a  part  thereof  must 
be  applied.  The  district  court  of  appeals  found  this  provision  un- 
constitutional as  in  effect  making  it  a  crime  for  one  to  use  that  which 
is  absolutely  his  own  property  according  to  his  own  choice  and 

{'udgment.  The  money  paid  to  him  on  the  contract  was  not  a  trust 
mt  a  payment  of  that  for  which  he  had  contracted  and  which  was 
legally  his.'*  This  finding  parallels  the  second  one  noted  under  the 
Minnesota  statute  above.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  denied 
a  hearing  on  the  Holder  case,  thus  in  effect  making  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals  final.    A  like  l^w  of  South  Carolina  (Cr.  Code, 

•>Meja*  V.  Berltndl  (1888),  89  Minn.  438.  40  N.  W.  518. 

M  Laird  v.  Moonan  (1884),  82  Minn.  858.  20  N.  W.  854;  BardweU  t^.  Mann  (1891). 
46  Minn.  285,  48  N.  W.  1120;  Henry  &  Coatsworth  Co.  v.  Evans  (1889),  97  Mo.  47. 
10  S.  W.  868;  Gladus  t'.  Black  (1876).  67  N.  Y.  563;  Cole  Mfg.  Co.  r.  Falln  (1891). 
90  Tenn.  466,  16  8.  W.  1045;  MaUory  v.  Abattoir  Co.  (1891),  80  Wis.  170,  49  N.  W. 
1671,  etc  * 

•*  People  V.  Holder  (1921),  —  Calif.  App.  — .  199  Pac.  832. 
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sec.  338),  was  held  valid  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State,  as  not 
contemplating  imprisonment  for  mere  failure  to  pay  a  debt.'* 

A  Texas  statute  (R.  S.  1911/art.  5623a,  added  by  ch.  143,  Acts  of 
1915)  directed  the  owner  of  a  building  to  require  of  his  contractor 
enskpns  to  do  work  for  him  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  true 
and  taithful  payment  of  all  subcontractors,  workmen,  material  men, 
etc.  Either  tne  owner  or  the  parties  to  whom  the  money  was  owed 
migh  sue  upon  the  bond.  This  was  held  to  be  a  compulsory  con- 
tract, beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  require,  "  because  of 
its  interference  with  the  law  of  the  liberty  of  contract."  ••  The 
supreme  court  of  the  State  refused  a  writ  oi  error  in  this  case,  and 
later  itself  held  the  act  void.*^ 

STJin— ATTOBKSYS'  VEZ8. 

Suits  for  wages  have  been  made  the  subject  of  legislation  with  the 
intention  of  giving  roecial  privileges  to  a  class  of  small  claimants  on 
whom  the  costs  ana  delays  of  legal  procedure  are  supposed  to  be 
unduly  burdensome.  Thus  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
mechanics^  liens,  a  provision  has  frequently  been  incorporated  giving 
to  Uen  claimants  an  award  of  a  limited  sum  for  attorneys'  tees  in 
cases  where  they  establish  their  claim.  Sudi  laws  are  found  in  Illi- 
nois (Revised  Statutes  (1906),  ch.  82,  sec  31);  Colorado  (Acts  of 
1893,  ch.  117,  sec  18) ;  Utah  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  1400) ;  Kansas 
(General  Statutes,  sec.  5125) ;  Alabama  (Acts  of  1890-91,  p.  578,  sec. 
2) ;  California  (Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sec.  1195) ;  Wyoming 
(Code  1910,  sec.  3799) ;  Florida  (Gen.  Stat.  1906,  sec.  2218) ;  Mon- 
tana  (R.  C,  sec.  7166),  etc. 

In  each  of  the  States  named  the  courts  of  last  resort  (a  Federal 
court  in  Florida)  have  condemned  the  provisions  as  being  unlawful 
discriminations  in  favor  of  cei^in  suitors  who  are  not  distinguish- 
able &om  other  litigants  on  any  proper  basis,  the  laws  being,  there- 
fore, subject  to  condemnation^  as  special  or  class  legislation.  Inas- 
much also  as  the  rights  are  not  reciprocal,  a  defendant  property 
holder  is  subjected  to  the  liability  of  a  compulsory  payment  of  addi- 
tional co6ts~  without  the  privilege  of  recovering  like  costs  in  case  of 
its  successful  defense,  in  conmct  with  the  fourteenth  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.** 

In  a  somewhat  later  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  was 
called  upon  to  reexamine  the  position  taken  in  the  case  of  Builders^ 
Supply  Depot  v.  O'Connor,  but  expressed  the  view  that  tiie  question 
had  been  settled  in  that  State,  ^  though  differences  of  opinion  might 
reasonably  exisf  ••  Indeed  such  prcMsions  have  been  held  con- 
stitutional^* 

o  state  V,  Hertzog  (1912).  92  8.  C.  14,  76  8.  E.  874. 

«He8S  V.  Denman  Lmuber  Co.  (Tex.  CiT.  App..  1920),  218  S.  W.  102. 

«  WiUlams  v.  Baldwin  (1921).  ~ Tex. —,  228  8.  W.  554;  tee  aUo  Wright  v.  McAdams 
Lumber  Co.  (Tex.  Com.  App.,  1921).  234  8.  W.  878;  Squltable  Surety  Co.  t;.  Stemmons 
(Tex.  ClT.  App.,  1922),  289  8.  W.  1037. 

«Raiidolpb  r.  BnUders'  and  Painters'  Supply  Co.  (1895).  106  Ala.  501,  17  So.  721; 
Builders'  Supi^  Depot  v,  O'Connor   (1907),  150  c:allf.  265,  88  Pac.  982;  Davidson  v. 


Jenninn  (1900),  27  O>lo.  187,  60  Pac.  854;  Manowf<ky  f.  Stepban  (1908),  233  III.  409, 
84  nTB.  865:  Atkinson  v.  Woodmansee  (1903).  08  Kans.  71,  74  Pac.  640;  Brubaker  v. 
Bennett  (189^),  19  Utah  401.  57  Pac.  170:  Becker  v.  Hopper  (1914),  22  Wye.  237.  ir>.8 
Pac  179;  MUla  v,  Olaeii  (ifell).  43  Mont  129,  115  Pac.  33;  Tnion  Terminal  Co.  «. 
Ttamer  Const.  Co.  (Fla.  Stat)  (1918).  247  Fed.  727,  159  C.  C.  A.  585. 


•Merced  Lumber  Co.  v.  Bruschl  (1907).  152  Calif.  372^  92  Pac.  844. 
«»M^  V.  Lucht  (1908),  106  U^  ih^  U8  N.  W.  cft». 
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Specific  faults  found  with  the  laws  of  Florida  and  Montana  were 
that  the  first  allowed  the  attorney's  fee  whether  the  claimant  recov- 
ered the  full  amount  claimed  or  not ;  while  that  of  Montana  protected 
not  only  laborers  and  mechanics,  for  which  there  might  be  found 
special  justification,  but  it  affected  contractors  and  material  men  as 
well,  to  whom  even  such  reasons  would  not  apply.  Where  the  law 
provides  a  fee  for  the  successful  litigant,  whether  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant, it  can  not  be  condemned  as  class  legislation.^^ 

The  laws  considered  above  have  dealt  with  attorneys'  fees 
in  mechanics'  lien  cases.  L^aws  of  a  more  general  type,  giving 
the  privilege  of  recovering  attorneys'  fees  in  suits  for  wages  gener- 
ally have  been  enacted  in  various  States.  Laws  of  this  latter  type 
in  Michigan  (Acts  of  1887,  No.  147) ;  Mississippi  (ch.  141,  Acts 
of  1912) ;  Ohio  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  6563a) ;  Oklahoma  (Acts  of 
1895,  ch.  51),  and  Texas  (Act  ot  April  5,  1889),  have  been  held 
unconstitutional  on  the  same  basis  of  imequal  treatment  as  noted 
above.  ^^  The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Texas  law  is  of  special 
interest,  the  State  courts  throughout  having  sustained  the  validity 
of  the  law.  ''^  The  case  then  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  courts  below  were  reversed  and  the  law 
held  imconstitutional.  ^*  The  statute  authorized  the  collection  of 
an  attorney's  fee  where  there  was  found  to  be  a  valid  claim  against 
a  railroad  company  for  personal  services  rendered  or  labor  done, 
for  stock  killed  or  injurea  by  the  train  of  a  railroad  company,  etc. 
The  particular  case  was  not  of  wages,  but  of  damages  for  the  killing 
of  livestock,  but  the  principle  involved  is  identical,  and  many  of  the 
cases  cited  under  the  heading  "Actions  to  recover  wage  debts" 
have  ^iven  the  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case  as  authority  for 
declaring  the  laws  under  consideration  unconstitutional.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  finding  of  unconstitutionality  was  based  on  the  special 
burden  cast  upon  railroads  and  up<^  no  other  corporation  or  em- 
ployer. This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  decision  dv  the  Suprwne 
£)ourt  in  a  case  involving  the  same  principle,  but  oi  more  ffeneral 
application.  Following  the  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  in 
1897  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in  1909  passed  a  law  which  became 
articles  2178  and  2179  of  the  Revised  Civil  Statutes  of  1911.  This 
applied  to  claims  for  personal  services  or  labor  rendered  or  ma- 
terial furnished,  or  to  damages  for  stock  killed  or  injured,  etc.^ 
^against  any  person  or  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State.'* 
The  law  is  limited  to  claims  not  exceeding  $200,  and  the  attorney's 
fee  may  not  exceed  $20.  The  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State 
had  declared  the  act  invalid  under  the  State  constitution.  "^^  Accept- 
ing this  decision  as  controlling,  the  Supreme.  Court  of  the  United 
States  reversed  a  judgment  that  included  an  attorney's  fee,  the 
question  of  whether  the  act  contravened  the  fourteenth  amendment 
not  being  decided.  ^*  Subsequently  a  case  under  the  act  came  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  which  overruled  the  decision  of  the 

71  Grace  Harbor  liumber  Co.  v.  Ortman  (1916),  190  Mich.  429,  157  N.  W.  96  (ecu- 
•truing  Mich.  C.  L.,  1897,  sec  10721). 

n  Grand  Bapidi  Chalt  Co.  v.  Remells  (1889),  77  Mich.  104,  43  N.  W.  1006;  Sorenson 
V,  Webb  (1916),  111  Iflsa.  87^  71  So.  273:  Coal  Co.  v.  Rosser  (1895),  63  Ohio  State  12, 
41  N.  B.  268;  Chicago,  etc.,  B.  Co.  v.  Mashore  (1908),  21  Okla.  276,  96  Pac.  630. 

»Oalt  Colorado  ft  S.  F.  B.  Co.  v,  BUia  (1894),  87  Tez.  19,  26  S.  W.  985. 

wGalf,  Colorado  ft  8.  P.  R.  Co.  v.  BUls  (1897).  166  U.  S.  160.  17  Sup.  Ct.  266. 

«Port  Worth  and  D.  C.  B.  C6.  v,  Loyd  (1910),  68  Tex.  Clv.  App.  47.  132  S.  W.  899. 

^QjOi,  Colorado  ft  8.  F.  B.  Co.  v.  Dennla  (1912 J.  224  U,.  8.  608.  fi2  Sup.  Ct  642. 
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court  of  civil  appeals  and  held  the  law  Valid  under  tiie  Texas  con- 
stitution. ^^ 

In  another  case  there  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
direct  from  the  justice  court  of  Dallas  County,  Tex.,  involving 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1909  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  this  question  not  having  been  heretofore 
decided  in  either  a  State  or  Federal  court.  There  was  a  wage 
claim,  which  was  found  proper,  and  judgment  was  awarded  therefor, 
together  with  an  attorney's  lee.  The  court  found  the  statute  a 
reasonable  one,  of  general  application,  and  ^designed  to  promote 
the  prompt  payment  of  smaU  claims  and  discourage  unnecessary  liti- 
gation in  respect  to  th^n."  The  imposition  of  an  attorney's  fee  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  but  "only  compensatory  damages 
upon  a  defendant  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  unreason- 
ably delays  and  resists  payment  of  m  just  demand,"  resting  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  allowance  of  ordinary  cost  of  suit  to  the  pre- 
vailing party.  '*    State  courts  have  sustained  similar  laws.  ^* 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  enacted  two  laws  of  somewhat  the 
same  nature  as  the  above  (HowelPs  Annotated  Sitatutes,  sec.  7317, 
and  Acts  of  1885,  No.  14)  which  were  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  supreme  court  of  that  State.  The  first  of  these  provided  that 
in  actions  for  wages  or  earnings  payable  for  services  performed  by 
any  individual  or  company  after  action  had  been  begun  in  the 
county  wherein  the  work  was  done  or  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  reside, 
the  process  or  declaration  might  be  served  in  any  adjoining  county 
of  the  State.  This  was  held  to  be  class  legislation,  since  it  applied 
only  where  services  were  rendered  by  individuals  or  companies,  ex- 
cluding corporations  from  its  benefits;  secondly,  it  allowed  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  justice  of  the j)eace  to  be  extended  for  certain  classes  of 
claims,  denying  this  privilege  to  others.*®  The  second  law  related 
to  exemptions  from  judgments  in  cases  of  execution  for  claims  for 
labor.  Greneral  legislation  provided  certain  exemptions  in  ordinary 
cases  of  execution,  and  it  was  attempted  by  this  act  to  greatly  restrict 
the  list  of  property  which  would  be  exempt  where  the  judgment  was 
for  a  wage  debt.  This  act  also  was  condemned  as  special  legisla- 
tion.*^ £i  contrast  with  such  a  finding  may  be  noted  a  law  of 
Illinois  (ch.  52,  -B.  S.  1906,  sec.  16)  and  a  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Minnesota  (art.  1,  sec.  12:  see  also  G.  S.  1913,  sec.  6957), 
which  leave  liable  to  seizure  and  sale  all  personal  property  of  a  wage 
debtor.  ** 

QABJKISBMXXT,  ASSIOHXXHTS,  AHD  EXZXPTION  OF  8ALABIE8  AND 

WAGES. 

A  statute  of  the  State  of  Illinois  subjecting  to  garnishment  the 
wages  of  employees  of  counties,  cities,  villages,  school  districts, 
and  departments  of  either  (Acts  of  1905,  p.  285)  was  declared 
unconstitutional  as  class  legislation,  since  it  discriminated  between 

fVMiMOori  K.  ft  T.  B.  Co.  v,  Mahaffer  (1912),  105  Tex.  894,  150  8.  W.  881. 

WMiflfiOurt.  K.  ft  T.  B.  Co.  t>.  Cade  0914).  288  U.  S.  642.  34  Sup.  Ct.  678. 

"Title  Goarantee  ft  Truat  Co.  v,  Wrenn  (1899),  35  Oreg.  62,  56  Pac.  271  :  S\nger 
Mfa.  Co.  V.  Flemloc  (1894),.  89  Kebr.  679,  68  N.  W.  226 :  Vorel  v.  Pckoc  (1895),  157 
HI.  889,  42  N.  E.  8^;  Coal  Co.  v,  McGlosaoa  (190«),  166  Ind.  661,  77  N.  E.  1044. 

•O'doaneU  v.  Lomber  Co.  (1897).  118  Mich.  124,  71  N.  W.  449. 

•"Burrowa  v.  Brooka  (1897),  118  Micb.  807.  71  N.  W.  460. 

•SmiUi  V.  Kcnaett  (1901),  94  10.  App.  881;  Lindberg  v.  Peterson  (1904),  93  Mian. 
267,  101  N.  W.  74. 
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the  employees  of  designated  classes  of  municipalities  and  those  of 
other  municipalities.  *• 

Assignments  of  salaries  and  wa^es  were  regulated  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  (Act  of  May  13, 1905),  the  law  requiring 
compliance  with  certain  formalities,  such  as  acknowledgment  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace^  entry  on  his  docket,  service  of  notice  on  the 
employer,  and  joint  signature  by  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  married 
assignor.  The  law  a&o  declared  assignments  tainted  with  usury 
invalid.  This  act  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  interfering 
with  the  right  to  labor  and  to  dispose  of  the  compensation  received 
therefor.  The  question  was  raised,  but  not  answered,  whether  or 
not  if  the  law  applied  to  wages  only  it  might  stand,,  two  judges 
holding  that  even  so  it  would  be  invalid.  As  covering  both  salaries 
and  wages,  however,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  police  power;  while  it  wars  said  to  be  unconstitutional  also  in 
its  discrimination  against  usurious  contracts  of  this  particular  sort, 
other  usurious  contracts  being  not  so  dealt  with.**  Persons  en- 
gaged in  the  bijginess  of  purchasing  assignments  of  unearned  wages 
were  taxed  by  a* law  of  Texas  (Acts  of  1905,  ch.  HI).  This  law, 
too,  was  held  to  be  discriminatory  and  in  restraint  of  the  freedom 
of  trade  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  *• 

Several  States  have  laws  intended  to  conserve  the  rights  of  resi- 
dent laborers  under  the  laws  of  tho^tate  by  forbidding  holders  of 
claims  against  a  laborer  to  send  their  claims  outside  the  State  for 
the*purpose  of  bringing  action  under  laws  less  favorable  to  the  de- 
fendant than  are  those  of  the  State  of  his  residence.  A  law  of  this 
nature  (Missouri  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  2856)  was  said  to  discrimi- 
nate between  wage  earners  and  other  debtors  and  between  residents 
of  Missouri  and  other  creditors.  The  statute  was  also  condemned 
as  an  attempt  at  extrastate  legislation  and  an  infringement  on  the 
equal  rights  of  citizens  of  different  States.  ®® 

A  Minnesota  statute  (ch.  375,  Acts  of  1918)  exempted  from  at- 
tachment or  other  seizure  the  wages  of  any  person  not  exceeding 
$85  due  for  services  rendered  during  the  80  days  preceding  the  issue 
of  the  writ,  but  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  action  is  for  the  recovery 
of  the  purchase  price  of  necessaries,  and  $85  or  more  has  been  paid 
on  earnings  during  such  80-day  period  no  exemption  will  be  allowed 
except  the  $35  theretofore  paid.  This  proviso  was  held  to  violate  the' 
general  terms  of  article  1,  section  12  of  the  State  constitution  as  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  a  certain  class  of  debts,  and  was  for  this  rea- 
son held  void.*^ 

TDCE  OF  FAYIIENT  OF  WAGES. 

Laws  regulating  the  time  of  the  payment  of  wages  have  been  sus- 
tained in  a  number  of  jurisdictions,  while  in  others  they  have  been 
regarded  as  interfering  with  the  right  of  private  contract.  Thus 
an  Indiana  statute  (act  of  February  28,  1899),  which  provided  that 
every  employer  of  labor  should  make  weekly  payments  for  the  full 
amount  due  for  such  labor  and  authorized  the  chief  factory  insjTector 
or  any  person  interested  to  bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State 
against  any  employer  who  failed  to  comply  with  flie  law  witliin 

«Badeiioch  r.  City  of  Chicago  (19U0),  222  111.  71.  78  N.  E.  3J. 
»*Ma88le  i\  Cessna  (1900).  2H9  111.  n52,  8R  N.  B.  152. 
^Owons  r.  State  dllUS).  53  Tc(x.  Crira.  App.  lur».  112  S.  W.  1075. 
«Iii  re  Flukes  (1000),  157  Mo.  125,  57^S.  W.  545. 
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10  days  after  the  wages  were  due,  was  declared  not  to  be  within 
the  police  power  of  the  State.  It  was  said  to  fix  an  absolute  rule  to 
govern  the  employer  and  employee,  re^rdless  of  their  wishes,  from 
which  tliey  could  not  depart  without  incurring  a  penalty.  It  was 
therefore  condemned  as  depriving  of  their  property  the  j^ersons 
affected  without  due  i)rocess  of  law."  A  law  of  jPeni^sylvania  (act 
of  May  20,  1891),  which  required  all  employers  enga^d  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  to  pay  Uieir  workmen  semimonthly,  under  pen- 
alty of  fine  for  f auure  to  do  so,  was  held  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  to  interfere  with  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property, 
and  to  violate  the  provision  of  the  State  constitution  which  pronibits 
local  or  special  laws  regulating  trade,  mining,  or  manufacturing." 
An  earlier  law  of  Pennsylvania  (act  of  June  29, 1881)  regulating  the 
time  of  pavment  of  wa^  and  also  tnl  medium  of  payment  had  oeen 
similarly  held  unconstitutional  as  special  legislation." 

A  similar  view  was  taken  of  a  Maryland  local  law  (ch.  211,  Acts 
of  1910,  amending  ch.  87,  Acts  of  1904).  The  earlier  law  required 
corporations  engaged  in  mining  in  Garrett  County  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees semimonthly,  the  amendment  extending  the  law  to  include 
individual  mine  owners  as  welL  This  act  was  held  to  be  an  unreason- 
able discrimination  against  particular  classes  of  employers,  i.  e., 
mine  operators,  interfering  with  their  rights  of  contract,  while 
others  in  similar  situations  were  left  free.  It  was  therefore  declared 
invalid.** 

The  weekly-payment  law  of  Illinois  (act  of  July  23,  1891)  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  all  '^fages  earned  up  to  within  six  days  of 
pay  day.  This  law  was  declared  void  for  the  same  reason  given 
above  in  the  case  of  the  Indiana  statute."  So  also  a  law  of  Ohio 
(Annotated  Statutes,  sec.  4364-«3,  88  O.  L.  563)  which  contained 
the  added  fault  of  an  application  only  to  certain  classes  of  employ- 
ers." The  law  of  Indiana  (Annotated  Statutes  of  1901,  sees.  7056, 
7057)  proposing  a  monthly  pay  day  for  the  manual  laborers  em- 
ployed by  companies,  corporations,  and  associations  was  declared 
mvalid  as  imposing  on  the  designated  classes  of  employers  burdens 
not  imposed  on  individual  employers,  and  also  as  discriminating 
between  manual  laborers  and  other  employees." 

An  added  feature  was  involved  in  a  Michigan  statute  which  fixed 
a  semimonthly  pay  day,  providing  also  that  employees  discharged 
or  leaving  service  should  he  paid  the  full  amount  aue  them  at  the 
next  succeeding  pay  day,  which  failing,  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent 
per  day  on  the  wages  due  should  be  allowed  as  ^'  liquidated  dam- 
ages" (No.  59,  Acts  of  1918).  In  a  case  involving  the  application 
of  this  law  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  held  it  imconstitutional, 
both  because  the  title  did  not  express  the  contents  of  the  act  in  re- 
spect of  the  item  of  liquidated  damages,  and  also  because  the  statute 
^constitutes  class  legislation  of  the  most  objectionable  kind,"  the 

"BofferdlBg  v,  Ifengelkocb  (1915).  129  MLmi.  184,  162  N.  W.  135. 
« ReiMibllcIron  &  Steel  Co.  r.  State  (1903).  160  Ind.  879.  66  N.  B.  1005. 
•Cim:  V.  Isenbere  (1895),  8  Knip  116.  4  Pa.  DIst.  E.  679. 
MOodcharles  v.  Wigemaa  (1886).  118  Pa.  St.  431,  6  Atl.  354. 
•>  state  r.  Potomac  Valley  Coal  Co.  (1911).  116  Md.  880.  81  Atl.  686. 
"Bracerllle  Coal  Co.  v.  People  (189d).  147  lU.  66.  85  N.  B.  62. 

•■  State  V.  Lake  Brie  Iron  Co..  88  O.  L.  B.  6,  1  O.  S.  U.  254 ;  alBrmed  by  the  suprema 
court  wltbont  opinion;  tee  (1896)  56  Ohio  St.  423  (442),  46  N.  B.  813  (315). 
••Toledo.  etcTra.  Co.  v.  Long  (1907),  169  Ind.  816.  82  N.  B.  757. 
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penalty  imposed  being  "  confiscatory  and  unreasonable."  This  pro- 
vision was  therefore  declared  invalid.  •* 

A  different  fault  from  any  of  those  noted  above  was  found  in  a 
Tennessee  statute  (ch.  29,  first  extra  session,  1913).  This  required 
a  semimonthly  payment  of  wages  with  penalty  of  a  fine  as  for  a 
misdemeanor  in  cases  of  noncompliance  with  the  act.  While  im- 
prisonment 'Was  not  in  terms  provided  to  be  imposed,  the  court 
ruled  that  a  failure  to  pay  the  fine  would  lead  to  imprisonment  by 
operation  of  law,  the  result  being  imprisonment  for  deot  in  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  so  tnat  the  act  must  fall  as  uncon- 
stitutional. ^ 

The  Legislature  of  California  in  two  distinct  acts  attempted  to 
confer  upon  wage  workers  certain  privileges  and  securities  that 
were  held  by  the  courts  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution. Thus  an  act  (ch.  146,  Acts  of  1891)  which  gave  a  preferred 
lien  in  case  of  the  failure  to  pay  weekly  or  monthly  tne  wages  earned 
by  and  due  to  mechanics  and  laborers  was  construed  by  the  supreme 
court  as  giving  rise  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  those  mechanics  who  are 
employed  by  the  week  or  month  and  not  furnishing  the  same  pro- 
tection for  those  otherwise  employed,  thus  attempting  an  arbitrary 
classification.*^  A  somewhat  later  law  (ch.  170,  Acts  of  1897)  re- 
quired every  corporation  doin^  business  in  the  iState  to  pay  wages 
to  its  employees  at  least  monthly,  failing  which  the  employee  had 
a  preferred  fien,  and  on  securing  judgment  was  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee.  Delinquent  corporations  were  also  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  thaji  $100  for  each  violation.  This 
act  was  held  unconstitutional  as  discriminating  against  corporations 
as  compared  with  other  employers,  as  giving  a  special  hen  upon 
all  the  property  of  a  corporation  without  requiring  description  or 
notice,  as  giving  a  laborer  the  right  to  an  attachment  without  making 
the  affidavit  ana  filing  the  imdertaking  required  of  other  suitors,  as 
giving  to  a  single  class  of  claimants  the  right  to  recover  attorney's 
fees  under  a  special  statute,  as  restricting  the  right  of  competent 
parties  to  make  their  own  contracts  as  to  terms  and  times  oi  pay- 
ment, and  as  punishing  by  fine  arbitrarily  fixed  any  variation  froni 
the  prescribed  rule.  •^ 

Contrasted  with  this  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
is  a  contemporaneous  oije  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  con- 
struing the  same  law  and  holding  it  to  be  constitutional,  neither  dis- 
criminatory nor  depriving  the  employer  of  his  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  •• 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  a  statute  of  Michigan  which 
penalized  failure  to  pay  wages  at  the  termination  of  the  employment 
relations.  Several  States  have  enacted  laws  on  this  specific  point, 
directing  the  payment  at  time  of  discharge  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  customarv  pay  day,  penalizing  the  failure  so  to  do 
by  either  continuing  full  wages  or  a  percentage  thereof  until  pav- 
ment  or  tender  of  wages.    A  law  of  Louisiana  of  this  nature  (No. 

••Davldow  t?.  Wadsworth  Mfg.  Co.  (1920),  211  Mich.  90,  178  N.  W.  776. 
••SUte  V.  Prudential  Coal  Co.  (1914).  130  Tenn.  275,  170  8.  W.  56. 
v'Slocum  V,  Bear  Valley  Irrigadon  Cfo.  (1898),  122  (jallf.  565,  56  Pac.  408. 
••JohnRon  f.  Goodyear  MlnlJic  Co.  (1800).  127  Calif.  4,  59  Pac  304. 
w  Skiniier  v.  Garnett  Gold  Mbilng  Co.  (1899),  90  bed.  735. 
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170,  Acts  of  1914)  was  declared  unconstitutional  for  the  technical 
reason  that  the  title  and  text  of  the  act  disagreed.  ^ 

An  act  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  (act  of  Mar.  25,  1899),  like 
that  of  Louisiana  noted  above,  called  for  the  continuing  of  full 
wa^.  This  act  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  to  be 
an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  natural  persons,  and  so 
far  invalid,  but  was  construed  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
State  with  reference  to  corporations.*  A  law  of  the  same  State 
relating  specifically  to  railroads  requires  the  payment  of  any  wages 
due  witnin  seven  days  after  the  discharge  of  an  employee  (sec.  6649, 
Kirby's  Digest^  amended  by  ch.  210,  Acts  of  1905).  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law  was  assumed  in  a  case  that  came  before  the 
Supreme  Ckmrt  of  the  United  States,  which  involved  a  wage  debt 
of  the  Director  General  of  Eailroaos  in  control  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Bailroad  under  the  railroad  administration  established  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  war.  A  judgment 
for  debt  and  penalty  had  been  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arkansas. '  The  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  not  on  a  contest  as  to  the  wage  debt,  but  as  to  the  application 
of  the  penal  provision  to  the  Federal  agent.-  The  penal  provision 
of  the  act  was  found  not  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  since  ''  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Government  permitted  itself  to  oe  sued  was 
compensation,  not  punishment."  * 

A  Texas  statute  of  this  nature  (Acts  of  1887,  ch.  91^,  applicable 
only  to  discharged  railroad  employees,  was  declarea  invalid  as 
not  protecting  equally  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  employee ;  * 
also  as  depriving  railroad  companies  of  their  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  •  A  similar  finding  was  made  with  regard  to 
an  Indiana  statute  restricted  to  railroad  service  (sec.  2686c,  Bums 
A.  S.  1914).  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  lound  no  relation 
between  the  requirement  of  the  law  and  the  nature  of  the  business 
of  common  carrier  or  the  hazards  peculiar  to  railroads.  In  brief, 
no  good  reason  appeared  for  such  discriminatory  legislation,  and 
no  basis  for  classification  relieving  it  from  the  charge  of  arbitrari- 
ness, and  it  was  declared  void.^ 

A  California  statute  on  this  subject  (ch.  663,  Acts  of  1911)  was 
declared  imconstitutional  in  a  case  before  the  State  court  of  appeals 
for  the  first  district  as  subjecting  the  debtor  to  imprisonment  for 
debt,  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  State  constitution  on  this  sub- 
ject— the  same  objection  that  was  found  to  the  Tennessee  statute 
noted  above.  As  in  that  case,  the  law  itself  did  not  provide  for 
imprisonment,  but  attempts  to  enforce  it  actually  resulted  in  the 
temporary  imprisonment  of  the  debtor,  the  primary  ground  for  which 
was  found  to  be  his  unwiUingness  or  perhaps  inability  to  discharge  a 
debt  which  was  not  conceived  or  contracted  in  fraud  of  his  creditor.* 
Another  case  under  the  same  act  later  came  before  a  court  of  appeal, 
the  act  in  the  meantime  having  been  amended  (Acts  of  1915,  ch.  143), 
though  not  in  any  apparent  attempt  to  avoid  the  fault  found  with  the 

>  BranDon  v.  Parsons  (1919),  144  La.  295,  80  So.  542. 

•Leep  r.  St  Loaia,  etc.,  R.  Co.  (1894).  58  Ark.  40T.  26  S.  W.  75. 

•  Mo.  Pac  B.  Co.  V.  Ault  (1919).  140  Ark.  672,  216  8,  W.  3. 

•  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Co.  r.  Aolt  (1921),  256  U.  S.  554.  41  Sup.  Ct.  593. 

•  San  Antonio  &  A.  P.  R.  Co.  v  Wilson.  (1892)  (Tex.  CIt.  App.),  19  S.  W.  910. 
•Mo^  K.  &  T.  R.  Co.  V.  Braddj  (1911)  (^ei.  Cir.  App.).  186  S.  W.  1059._ 
»CleTelaB<l  C  C.  ft  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Scholer  (1914),  182  Ind.  57,  105  N.  B.  567. 
•Bz  parte  Crane  (1014).  26  CaUf.  App.  22.  146  Pac  783. 
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law  in  its  earlier  form,  unless  periiaps  the  stress  on  willful  refusal  or 
false  denial  with  intent  to  secure  a  discount  be'Construed  as  meeting 
the  case.  However,  the  statute  in  its  amended  form  was  held  to  be 
constitutional,  no  reference  being  made  to  the  matter  of  imprison- 
ment. ^  In  a  third  case  before  a  court  of  appeal  the  contention  was 
made  that  whUe  the  act  mi^ht  be  valid  as  to  corporations  it  could 
not  control  the  acts  of  individuals.    This  contention  was  rejected.^® 

PAYXEHT  07  WAGES  TK  8CKIP,  8T0EE  0EDEE8,  ETC. 

The  practice  of  issuing  scrip  or  tokens  as  a  medium  of  payment, 
or  the  maintenance  of  company  stores  on  which  orders  are  issued. has 
been  regulated  or  prohibited  by  laws  of  a  number  of  States.  Con- 
flicting decisions  exist  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  laws  of  this 
type,  the  form  of  legislation  being  <x)ndemned  in  some  cases,  while 
in  others  the  entire  subject  would  seem  to  be  regarded  as  beyond 
legislative  control.  On  the  other  hand,  such  laws  have  been  held 
constitutional. 

Certain  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas  (No.  16L,  Acts  of 
1901,  and  No.  143,  Acts  or  1905)  were  declared  improperly  discrim- 
inatory and  therefore  unconstitutional  because  they  exempted  from 
their  application  mines  employing  fewer  than  20  men."  A  Missouri 
statute  (Rev.  Stat,  of  1889,  sees.  7058,  7060^  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional as  class  legislation,  since  it  applied  only  to  employers 
engaged  in  manufacturing  or  mining;"  while  another  statute  of 
the  same  State  (sees.  8142,  8143)  which  prohibited  the  issue  of  any 
order,  note,  check,  memorandum,  token,  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
or  other  obligation,  unless  the  same  was  negotiable  and  redeemable 
at  its  face  value  in  money  of  the  United  States,  was  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  broad  ^ound  that  it  interfered  with  the  freedom  of 
contract."  The  same  view  was  taken  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
(act  of  June  29,  1881),  which  provided  that  wages  should  oe  paid 
only  in  lawful  money  and  at  regular  intervals;^*  so  of  the  law  of 
Texas  (Acts  of  1905,  ch.  152)  which  prohibited  the  payment  of 
wages  in  store  orders  or  merchandise."  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee  held  that  a  law  of  that  State  (ch.  209,  Acts  of  1887) 
which  provided  that  persons  refusing  to  reaeem  in  lawful  currency 
any  checks  or  scrip  issued  in  payment  of  wages  should  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  liable  to  fine,  violated  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
ojp  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  which  prohibit  laws  authorizing 
imprisonment  for  debt."  The  court  of  last  resort  of  West  Virginia 
declared  the  scrip  law  of  that  State  (Acts  of  1887,  ch.  63)  uncon- 
stitutional as  sp|ecial  legislation,  because  it  applied  only  to  persons 
engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing.^^  The  same  law  contained 
a  provision  as  to  employers  within  its  scope  who  were  interested 
also  in  the  selling  oi  merchandise  and  supplies,  forbidding  them 
to  sell  goods  to  their  employees  at  a  greater  per  cent  of  profit  than 

•Moore  t?.  Indian  Spring  Channel  Gold  Mining  Co.  (1918).  37  Cnlif.  App.  ,^70,  174 
Pac.  378. 

wManford  v.  Memil  Singh   (1919),  40  Calif.  App.  700,  181  Pac.  844. 

»  Union  Sawmill  Co.  v.  Fclsenthtl  (1908),  84  Ark.  494,  108  8.  W.  217. 

««  state  t'.  Loomis  (1893),  115  Mo.  807,  22  S.  W.  350. 

>•  Leach  v.  Mlssonri  Tie  &  Timber  Co.  (1905),  111  Mo.  App.  650.  86  8.  W.  579 ;  State  v. 
Same  (in04),  ISl  Mo.  536,  80  S.  W.  933. 

"Oodcharles  v.  Wlgeman  (1886).  113  Pa,  St  481,  6  Atl.  354. 


"Jordan  v.  State  (1907),  51  Tex.  Crlm.  App.  581.  108  8.  W.  638. 
>•  State  V.  Paint  Knck  Owl  &  Coke  Co.  (1892) »  92  Tenn.  81,  20  8 
"^te  V.  Goodwill  (1880),  33  W.  Va.  179,  l6  8.  B.  285. 
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that  at  which  thev  sold  to  persons  not  employees.  This  provision 
was  held  to  interfere  unjustly  with  private  contracts  and  business, 
since  a  seller  might  consider  various  facts  in  determinmg  the  price 
charged  for  his  pK>ds,  and  should  be  free  to  do  so." 

A  bill  before  the  Colorado  Lepidature  in  1897  proposed  to  prohibit 
employers  who  paid  the  wages  of  their  employees  in  goods  or  supplies 
of  any  kind,  directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  scrip  or  orders, 
from  charging  higher  prices  than  the  reasonable  or  current  market 
value  in  cash  of  such  goods  or  supplies.  This  bill  was  laid  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  held  that  this  provision  unwar- 
rantedly  undertook  to  regmate  prices,  and  would  not  be  valid  as 
legslation.** 

Defective  classification  was  declared  fatal  to  a  portion  of  an  Illi- 
nois statute  (p.  212,  Acts  of  1891),  which  provided  that  no  deduc- 
tions from  wages  should  be  made  by  any  employer  of  labor  except 
for  lawful  money  or  checks  or  drafts  actually  advanced  without  dis- 
count and  excepting  also  agreed  sums  for  hospital  fees,  but  ex- 
empting farmers  and  farm  laborers  from  its  provisions.^**  The  act 
was  also  said  to  interfere  in  an  unauthorized  manner  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  contracting.  Other  sections  of  this  act  had  already  oeen 
before  the  court  in  a  case  involving  provisions  relating  to  company 
stores.  These  forbade  persons,  companies,  corporations  or  associations 
engaged  in  mining  or  manufacturing  to  be  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  truck  or  supply  stores,  or  in  any  scheme  to  supply  tools, 
clothing,  provision,  etc.,  to  employees,  but  do  not  include  other 
classes  of  employers  under  such  restrictions;  they  also  were  declared 
unconstitutional  on  account  of  such  discrimination.^^ 

The  ilaryland  statute  (ch.  493,  Acts  of  1898),  which  prohibited 
railroad  and  mining  corporations  in  Allegany  County,  their  officers 
and  agents,  fi^om  sdling  or  bartering  goixls,  wares,  or  merchandise 
to  their  employees  was  declared  voia  because  of  its  violation  of 
the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.** 

An  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  (act  of  February  *8,  1887)  pro- 
hibited the, issue  of  checks,  scrip,  tokens,  etc.,  purporting  to  be  re- 
deemable otherwise  than  in  monev,  but  permitted  orders  to  be  issued 
on  stores  in  which  the  employer  had  no  interest.  This  law,  too,  was 
declared  unconstitutional  because  discriminatorj^.*^ 

Chapter  145,  Acts  of  1897,  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  forbade  em- 
ployers to  issue  in  payment  for  work  done  any  check,  order,  or  token, 
other  than  a  check  or  draft  on  a  bank  in  which  money  was  on  deposit 
to  cash  the  same.  It  also  made  it  an  offense  to  compel  or  attempt  to 
compel  the  employees  of  a  corporation  or  trust  to  purchase  goods  or 
supplies  at  any  particular  store  or  place;  and  finally  restricted  the 
application  of  the  law  to  corporations  or  trusts  employing  10  or 
more  persons.  It  was  held  that  the  discriminations  between  cor- 
porations on  the  one  hand  and  other  classes  of  employei*s  on  the 
other,  and  secondly,  between  corporations  and  trusts  employing  10 
or  more  men  and  those  employing  a  smaller  number,  were  arbitrary 

M  SUte  V.  Fire  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  (1889).  83  W.  Va,  188.  10  S.  B.  288. 

»In  re  House  Bill  No.  147   (Payment  of  Wasea  in  Scrip)    (1897),  23  CU>lo.  504.  48 

***«KeUyville  Coal  Co.  v.  Harrier  (1904).  2^7  HI.  624.  69  N.  K.  927. 

«Fiorer  v.  People  (1802),  141  m.  171,  31  N.  E.  895. 

»Lanian  v,  Hitcbena  Bros.  Co.  (1899).  90  Md.  14,  44  Atl.  1051. 

«Marsb  r.  Poaton  &  Qo.,  85  O.  L.  B.  327;  affirmed  without  opinion  (1896),  54  Ohio 
St.  681.  47  N.  E.  1114. 
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and  unequal.  It  was  ako  said  that  the  interference  with  the  right 
of  persons  competent  to  contract  in  their  own  behalf  was  an  unwar- 
ranted violation  of  their  constitutional  rights.'* 

A  Tennessee  statute  (ch.  208,  Acts  of  1887)  prohibited  any  joint- 
stock  company,  association,  or  corporation  from  discharging  or 
threatening  to  oischarge  any  of  its  employees  or  worianen  for  trad- 
ing or  dealing  or  for  not  trading  or  dealing  with  any  particular 
merchant,  person,  or  class  of  persons.  This  was  said  to  oe  "  arbi- 
trary and  vicious  class  legislation,"  setting  one  group  of  employers 
over  against  another,  not  on  a  natural  and  reasonable  basis,  out  by 
an  arbitrarv  distinction  which  was  discriminatory  and  void.**  An 
act  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  (Acts  of  1901,  p.  648^  provided  that 
whenever  any  merchant  or  dealer  in  goods  or  merchandise,  or  any 
other  person  (the  words  "  any  other  person  "  not  being  contained  in 
the  title),  should  take  from  any  employee  or  laborer  ror  wages  who 
labors  in  or  about  any  coal  mine  an  assignment  of  such  employee's 
wages,  and  give  in  return  therefor  any  order  or  check  other  than  a 
check  on  a  solvent  bank,  or  any  token  or  device  redeemable  in  mer- 
chandise or  anything  else  than  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
such  checks  or  tokens  should  at  once  become  due  and  payable  in  cash 
to  the  full  amount  of  their  face.  This  law  was  declared  void  as 
special  legislation,  the  title  restricting  its  application  to  merchants 
on  the  one  hand  and  employees  in  or  about  coal  mines  on  the  other, 
disqualifying  these  classes  to  deal  as  other  citizens  may.'* 

As  alreadv  stated,  statutes  embodying  the  main  principles  con- 
sidered in  the  above  cases  have  been  sustained  as  constitutional.*' 
The  Tennessee  statute  in  question  in  the  case,  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison 
(Acts  of  1899,  ch.  11)  avoided  the  fault  of  discrimination  by  apply- 
ing to  "all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  companies,"  and  re- 
quired that  where  use  was  made  of  coupons,  store  orders,  etc.,  for 
payment  of  laborers  and  employees,  redemption  should  be  "  in  good 
and  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  "  in  the  hands  of  such  laborer, 
employee,  or  bona  fide  holder.  The  validity  of  this  law  had  been 
contested  in  the  State  courts,  and  there  upheld,  the  Supreme  Court 
referring  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  or  the  State  as  so  full 
and  satisfactory  tnat  it  was  not  necessarv  to  extend  the  discussion. 
In  that  opinion  it  was  said  that  the  act  "  is  neither  prohibitory  nor 
penal;  not  special,  but  general;  tending  toward  equality  between 
employer  ana  employee  in  the  matter  of  wages;  intending  and  well 
calculated  to  promote  peace  and  good  order,"  and  as  such  is  a  whole- 
some regulation  adopted  in  the  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  State. 

In  the  same  case  (Union  Sawmill  Co*  v,  Felsenthal)  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  declared  certain  acts  of  the  legislature 
of  that  State  unconstitutional,  it  sustained  the  validity  of  an  earlier 
law  (Acts  of  1901,  p.  167)  which  regulated  the  issue  of  oiupons, 
scrip,  etc.,  by  employer  corporations  in  the  State.  The  act  was  sus- 
tained as  valid  with  respect  to  such  employers,  distinguidiing  them 

>«  state  r.  Haan  (1899),  61  Kans.  146,  M  J|rc.  340 

"State  V.  Nashvine,  etc.,  R.  Co.  (1911),  iJlTenn.  1.  184  8.  W.  773. 

"•Dixon  V.  Poe  (1902),  159  Ind.  492,  65  N.  B.  518. 

"  Cumberlaikl  Glaae  Mfg.  Co.  v.  State  (1895),  58  N.  J.  L.  224,  38  AU.  210:  KnozrUle 
Iron  Co.  V.  Harbison  (1902).  183  U.  S.  13,  22  Sup.  Ct  1 ;  Johnson,  LyUe  k  Co.  v.  BDartan 
Mills  (1904),  68  8.  C.  339,  47  8.  B.  695 ;  talon  &wmUl  Co.  v.  Felsenthal  (1908).  84  aSk. 
494  108  8.  W.  217;  ShortaD  v.  Bri^.  etc.  Co.  (1907),  45  Wash.  290.  88  Pac.  il2;  Pe5 
Splint  Coal  Co.  v.  SUte  (1892).  86  W.  Va.  602.  15  S.  B.  1000.  ^^ 
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from  individuals,  on  the  ground  that  corporations  derived  their  right 
to  contract  from  the  legislature,  and  while  it  can  not  take  away  this 
right,  it  can  regulate  it  when  tne  interests  of  the  public  demand  it. 
The  purported  repeal  of  this  act  by  the  later  legislation  was,  of 
course,  ineffective  as  being  unconstitutional  and  therefore  void  ab 
initio.  Another  act  (No.  315,  Acts  of  1907)  is  similar  to  the  con- 
demned acts,  and  is  doubtless  also  void. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Statutes  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  enacted  in  a  num- 
ber of  States,  some  affecting  public  employment  onlv,  others  relat- 
ing to  designated  classes  of  employment,  and  still  others  embracing 
within  their  scope  labor  generally.  Laws  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  usually  attempt  the  restriction  of  the  period  of  labor  to  that 
named  in  the  law,  while  in  the  third  class  the  effect  of  the  law  is 
generally  simply  to  declare  what  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in 
the  absence  ox  contract,  but  not  preventing  contracts  for  a  different 
working-day. 

PTTBLIO  WOEKS. 

It  is  well  established  as  a  matter  of  general  acceptance  at  the 
present  time  that  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  fix  the  hours 
of  labor  that  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  public  service  of  what- 
ever class,^  though  the  courts  ol  last  resort  of  a  few  States  have 
denied  this  power.  Thus  the  laws  of  New  York  (sec.  3,  ch.  415, 
Acts  of  1897),  and  of  Ohio  (Annotated  Statutes,  sees.  4364r-62a 
to  62d) ,  limitmg  to  eight  per  day  the  number  of  h^rs  to  be  required 
of  laborers  on  public  works,  -whether  employed  by  a  contractor  or 
otherwise,  were  declared  void  in  their  relation  to  contractors  as 
not  being  within  the  police  power  of  the  State,  since  they  interfered 
with  the  right  of  municipal  corporations  to  contract  in  matters  con- 
cerning their  own  interests,  over  which  the  State  was  not  entitled 
to  exercise  sui)ervision,  and  also  attempted  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  contractors  in  matters  affecting  them  and  their  workmen,  in  which 
the  State  was  not  concerned.^  These  courts  held  that  in  the  mak- 
ing of  its  contracts  the  municipality  was  exercising  private  rights 
as  the  agent  of  its  citizens  and  was  not  subject  to  discriminatory 
State  control.  The  contrary  view  is  held  in  the  cases  cited  in  note 
28  above,  in  which  it  was  held  that  municipal  corporations  are  the 
creations  of  the  State  and  mere  political  subdivisions  thereof,  with 
only  such  powers  as  the  State  allows,  which  are  also  subject  to  re- 
striction or  enlargement  at  the  will  of  the  creating  power ;  if  a  con- 
tractor wishes  to  do  business  with  the  State  or  any  of  its  subordi- 
nate agencies,  he  may  not  dictate  on  what  terms  he  will  act,  but 
must  accept  whatever  terms  the  State  offers  or  refrain  from  such 
employment. 

Following  the  decisions  declaring  the  eight-hour  law  of  the  State 
imconstitutional  the  constitution  of  New  York  was  amended  to 

**Atkiii  V.  Kanf^aa  (1903),  191  U.  S.  218,  24  Sup.  Ct  124;  People  ex  rel.  wmiamfl 
B.  ft  C.  Co.  V.  Mete  (1908),  193  N.  Y.  148,  85  N.  B.  1070;  Keefe  v.  People  (1906),  37 

^**l?p2?rtfe  V,  Orange  Co.  Road  Const.  Co.  (1903),  176  N.  Y.  84.  67  N.  B.  129 ;  People 
ex  rel.  Coasey  v.  Grout  (1904),  179  N.  Y.  417.  72  N.  B.  464;  City  of  ClCTeland  v.  Clement 
Bros.  Const  Co.  (1902).  67  Ohio  St.  197.  66  N.  B.  885. 
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permit  such  legislation,  and  a  new  law  enacted  which  was  held  to 
be  constitutional  (Metz  case),  following  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  Atkin  v,  Kansas. 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Seattle,  limiting  to  eight  per  day  the 
hours  of  labor  of  workmen  employed  by  contractors  on  any  of  the 
public  worl^  of  the  city,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  as  interfering  with  the  right  oi  per- 
sons sui  juris  to  contract  with  reference  to  matters  that  are  neither 
unlawful  nor  contrary  to  public  policy.*** 

The  State  of  Washington  enacted  a  law  in  1899  (ch.  101)  fixing 
eight  hours  as  the  limit  of  a  day's  work  for  the  State  or  for  any 
county  or  municipality  within  the  State.  A  case  arose  subse- 
auently  under  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Spokane  which  included 
the  eight-hour  provision,  and  this  was  upheld  on  the  authority  of 
Atkin  V,  Kansas,  which  was  held  to  sustain  not  only  the  State  law 
above  referred  to  but  the  municipal  ordinance  in  harmony  therewith 
as  well.'^ 

Where  a  State  has  an  eig:ht-hour  law  for  employment  on  public 
works  a  city  can  not  by  ordmance  require  a  longer  working  time  for 
its  citizens  working  on  the  streets  under  a  provision  allowinj^  for 
the  working  out  of  poll  taxes.'*  Ordinances  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  of  the  city  of  Chicago  containing  provisions  similar 
to  those  of  the  Seattle  ordinance  discussed  above  were  passed  upon 
by  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  California  and  Illinois,  respectively, 
and  were  likewise  declared  unconstitutional  as  infrin^ng  upon  the 
freedom  of  contract.^*    The  constitution  of  Califorma  was  subse- 

?uently  (1902)  amended,  fixing  the  eight-hour  dav  as  the  standard 
or  public  works,  and  an  act  of  1903  (sec.  653c  of  the  Penal  Code) 
embodies  the  same'provisions.  The  State  of  Maryland  has  a  statute 
on  the  subject  limited  in  its  application  to  employment  "by  or  on 
behalf  of"  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  (ch.  94,  p.  642, 
Acts  of  1910).  Despite  its  limited  application  this  statute  was  held 
constitutional  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State."*  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  pro- 
posed measure  fixing  the  hours  oi  labor  on  public  works  and  making 
work  for  more  than  eight  hours  prima  facie  evidence  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  The  power  to  fix  the  hours  of  work  was  upheld, 
but  the /provision  making  overtime  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  viola- 
tion was  declared  invalid,  the  difficulty  being  that  under  the  law 
employment- on  certain  days  might  exceed  eight  hours  if  a  Satur- 
day half  holiday  is  giveU;.  Assuming  that  such  practice  might  be 
common,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
criminal  law  to  declare  that  such  an  act  under  the  circumstances 
would  warrant  a  finding  of  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."" 

A  leading  case  in  this  field  is,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  case  Atkin  v.  Kansas,  and  its  general  recognition  will 

»  Seattle  v.  Smyth  (1900),  22  Wash.  327,  60  Pac.  1120. 

«  lu  re  Broad  (1904),  36  Wash.  440,  78  Pac.  1004. 

MJn  re  Ashbj  (1898),  60  Kan.  101.  55  Pac.  336. 

»»Ex  parte  Kabach  (1890).  85  Calif.  274,  24  Pac.  737;  Flske  v.  People  (1900),  188 
ni.  206,  55  N.  E.  985. 

>*  Sweeten  v.  State  (1914),  122  Md.  634.  90  AU.  180;  Elkan  v.  State  (1914),  122  Md. 
687,  90  Atl.  183;  Judflrment  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
memorandura  (1915).  239  V.  S.  684,  36  Sup.  Ct.  221,  on  the  authority  of  Atkin  r.  Kansas. 

» In  re  ()pinion  of  the  Justices  (Hours  of  labor  on  public  works)  (1911),  208  Mass. 
619,  94  N.  B.  1044.  , 
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doubtless  prevent  anv  future  adverse  decisions  on  the  point  of  regu- 
lation of  public  emplojmfient. 

PEIYATB  SXPLOYinSirTS. 

Private  employment  was  addressed  in  a  statute  of  Colorado  (ch. 
103,  Acts  of  1899),  limiting  to  eight  per  day  the  hours  of  labor  of 
OTiployees  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  and  in  smelters  and 
other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the  legislature  had  submitted  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  an  inquiry  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  such  legislation,  and  the  supreme  court  rendered  an  opinion 
adverse  thereto,  holding  that  such  a  law  would  violate  the  rights  of 
parties  to  make  their  own  contracts  under  the  fourteenth  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  State.  It 
was  also  said  that  the  legislature  could  not  single  out  the  desigiiated 
industries  and  impose  upon  them  special  restrictions  as  to  the  hours 
of  labor  of  their  employees."  The  law  above  cited  was,  however, 
passed  by  the  legislature,  only  to  be  declared  invalid  by  the  supreme 
court  as  an  interference  with  private  business  and  inequitably  dis- 
criminatory,*'' the  court  explicitly  rejecting  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  involving  a 
statute  of  Utah  of  like  nature." 

This  case  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  illustrating  a  type  of  judicial 
reasoning  that  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism.  The  fact  that 
four  years  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  court  had  gone 
on  record  against  the  validity  of  such  legislation  was  iadvertea  to, 
and  language  of  serious  disapproval  was  used  on  account  of  "such 
legislative  action  in  defiance  and  against  the  solemn  decision  of  this 
court.''  An  extenuating  reason  was  suggested,  since  in  the  interim 
the  Supreme  C'Ourt  of  Utah  had  sifstamed  a  similar  law,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  affirmed  such  action.  It 
was  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  fact  "aflPords  no  justification" 
for  the  Legislature  of  Colorado  in  enacting  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration. The  constitution  of  Utah  contains  a  limitation  of  eight 
hours'  on  public  works,  and  directs  the  legislature  to  "  pass  laws  to 
provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  emplojrees  in  factories,  smelters, 
and  mines."  The  collocation  of  these  provisions  might  be  considered 
as  a  direction  to  the  Legislature  of  Utah  to  enact  legislation  of  this 
type,  but  no  such  provisions  exist  in  the  organic  act  of  Colorado. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  therefore  considering, 
not  the  relation  of  the  law  of  Utah  to  the  constitution  of  that  State, 
which  had  been  decided  by  its  own  court,  but  whether  or  not  the  act 
was  a  violation  of  the  lederal  Constitution.  For  this  reason  the 
decision  in  Holden  v.  Hardy  was  said  not  to  be  a  precedent  for  the 
Colorado  court  in  construing  the  present  law,  since  it  must  consider, 
not  Federal  questions,  but  its  relation  to  the  State  constitution. 
Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  freedom  of  contract  and  proper  classifica- 
tion. Admitting  that  the  police  power  extends  to  the  protection  of 
the  lives,  health  and  comfort  of  all  persons,  it  was  said  that  "  while 
invoking  as  a  warrant  for  this  act  that  phase  of  the  police  power 

Mlii  re  Eifftat'Honr  Bill  (1895),  21  Colo.  29,  89  Pac.  328. 

"'In  re  Morgan  (1899).  2e  Colo.  415,  58  Pac.  1071. 

«  Holden  r.^ardy  (1897),  ie9  U.  8.  866,  18  Sup.  Ct  383. 
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extending  to  the  public  health,  its  supporters  do  not  claim  that  its 
real  and  primary  object  is  to  protect  the  public  health,  or  the  health 
of  that  portion  of  the  community  in  the  immediate  vicfhity,  or 
affected  by  operation  of  smelters.  *  *  ♦  How  can  an  alleged  law 
that  purports  to  be  the  result  of  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  be 
such  m  reality  when  it  has  for  its  only  object,  not  the  protection  of 
others,  nor  the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  welfare,  but 
the  welfare  of  him  whose  act  is  prohibited,  when,  if  committed,  it 
would  iQJure  him  who  commits  it,  and  him  only."  It  was  therefore 
ruled  that  it  was  "beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  imder  the 
guise  of  the  police  power  to  prohibit  an  adult  man  who  desires  to 
work  thereat  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  on  the 
ground  that  working  longer  may,  or  probal3ly  will,  injure  his  own 
health." 

The  foregoing  contrasts  strikingly  witti  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  passing  upon  the  Utah  law 
where  it  is  said;  "But  the  fact  that  both  parties  are  of  full  age, 
and  competent  to  contract,  does  not  necessarily  deprive  the  State 
of  the  power  to  interfere,  where  the  parties  do  not  stand  upon  an 
equality,  or  where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  party  to 
the  contract  shall  be  protected  against  himself.  The  State  still 
retains  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  however  reckless  he  may  be.  The 
whole  is  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  and  when  the  indi- 
vidual healtn,  safety,  and  welfare  are  sacrificed  or  neglected,  the 
State  must  suffer." 

It  may  be  added  that  subsequently  to  the  rendering  of  the  decision 
by  the  Colorado  court  in  the  Morgan  case,  the  constitution  of  the 
State  was  amended  (1902),  directing  the  legislature  to  provide 
bj^  law  for  an  eight-hour  limitation  on  employment  in  underground 
mines,  smelters^  ore-reduction  works,  or  elsewhere  in  emplo^inent 
regaraed  as  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health,  life,  or  limb;  and 
that  in  accordance  therewith  legislative  action  was  taken  (ch.  119, 
Acts  of  1905,  superseded  by  ch.  95,  Acts  of  1913). 

The  distinction  between  a  labor  law  strictly  considered  and  health 
regulations  again  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  considera- 
tion of  a  statute  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  regulat- 
ing sanitary  conditions  in  oakeries,  and  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
to  10  per  day  and  60  per  week  (sec.  10,  art.  8,  ch.  415,  Acts  of  1897). 
The  history  of  this  case  in  its  progress  through  the  State  courts 
has  already  been  noted  (p.  7).  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  five  to  four,  was  that  the  law  attempted  wi 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract  and  could  not 
be  sustained  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals  or  general  welfare.**  In  referring  to  the  case, 
Holden  v.  Hardy,  it  was  said  that  the  kind  of  employment  coveted 
by  the  act  then  in  question  was  held  to  warrant  regulation  by  the 
State,  but  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  that  case  which  covers  the  case 
now  before  us."  The  present  law  "must  be  upheld,  if  at  all,  as  a 
law  pertaining  to  the  health  of  the  individual  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  baKer,"  since  the  quality  of  bread  bak^  does  not  depend 
upon  the  hours  worked  by  the  baker.    It  was  said  not  to  be  a  matter 

•T^chner  i-.  New  York  (1905),  198  IT.  S.  45,  25  Sup.  Ct  539,  reyersing  People  v, 
I^chner  (1904),  177  N.  Y.  145,  69  N.  B.  873. 
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of  common  knowledge  that  the  occupation  of  a  baker  was  unhealthy, 

but  ^^  to  the  comniLon  understanding  the  trade  of  a  baker  has  never 

been  regarded  as  an  unhealthy  one."    If  a  law  regulating  his  hours 

could  be  sustained  there  was  no  trade  or  occupation  but  might  come 

under  legislaiive  dominion,  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  contract, 

^'  although  such  limitation  might  seriously  cripple  the  ability  of  the 

laborer  to  support  himself  and  his  family."    Laws  of  this  nature, 

"limiting  the  hours  in  which  grown  and  mtelligent  men  may  labor 

to  earn  their  living,  are  meddlesome  interferences  with  the  rights 

of  the  individual."  •  A  vigorous  dissent  was  entered  by  four  justices, 

two  separate  opinions  bemg  written,  in  which  was  recogmzed  the 

validity  of  certain  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  unhealthfulness 

of  the  occupation  of  baker,  and  the  need  of  proper  regulations.    It 

was  also  said  that  "this  case  is  decided  upon  an  economic  theory 

which  a  large  part  of  the  country  does  not  entertain." 

The  decision  stands  out  in  rather  sharp  contrast  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Holden  case,  the  line  of  argument  approximating, 
though  not  reaching,  the  laissez  f  aire  attitude  of  the  Colorado  court 
in  the  Morgan  case.  The  decision  has  stood  for  a  number  of  years 
as  authority  for  condemnation  of  laws  considered  to  interfere  unduly 
with  the  right  of  private  contract.  It  was  cited  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  A&ssachusetts  when  it  declared  unconstitutional  an  act 
(ch.  746,  Acts  of  1914)  which  proposed  to  establish  a  day  of  nine 
hours  for  employees  oi  railroad  companies  employed  in  and  about 
baggage  rooms  and  railway  stations,  crossing  tenders,  etc.***  The 
statute  was  said  to  be  indistinguishable  in  principle  from  the  law 
condemned  in  the  Lochner  case,  that  decision  being  "binding  upon 
the  legislature  and  courts  of  this  Commonwealth."  The  case  was 
also  used  as  authority  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  in  declaring 
unconstitutional  an  act  (ch.  23^  Acts  of  1916^^  which  fixed  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  mercantile  establishments  in  cities  of  10,000  or  more 
population,  naming  6  o'clock  as  such  hour  except  on  the  six  business 
days  immediately  preceding  Christmas.*^  Not  only  did  it  violate 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Lochner  case,  but  it  was  also  con- 
demned as  special  legislation  on  account  of  excluding  certain  cities 
and  also  drug  stores  and  establishments  selling  perishable  food 
supplies.  Other  cases  in  which  this  test  was  applied  passed  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  legislation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By 
one  statute  the  hours  of  labor  of  stationary  firemen  had  been  fixed 
(No.  245,  Acts  of  1912).  It  was  said  that  *' whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  for  the  passa^  of  the  act  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  based  on  health  consideration."**  There  was  also  found 
to  be  an  unlawful  discrimination  in  the  act  by  reason  of  the  exemp- 
tions which  showed  improper  classification.  A  later  law  (No.  201, 
Acts  of  1914)  undertook  to  regulate  the  same  subject  matter  in  cities 
of  50,000  or  more.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  "  a  statute  con- 
taining a  mere  pretense  of  promoting  or  protecting  the  public  health 
or  public  safety,  and  having  no  real  or  reasonable  relation  to  its  pre- 
tended object,  is  an  abuse  of  the  police  power  of  the  State."** 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  took  the  same  view  of  a  law  of 
that  State  (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  10088)  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of 

«» CommoDweftlUi  v.  Boflton  k  Maine  R.  Co.  (1015),  222  Masa.  206,  110  N.  B.  264. 
«>8aTUl6  V.  Coflatf  (191S),  46  Utah  495,  151  Pac.  51. 
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employees  in  bakeries.**.  So  also  of  an  ordinajice  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  restricting  the  hours  of  work  in  laundries  to  the 
time  between  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  on  week  days  only;  here  again 
the  United  States  District  Court,  before  which  the  case  was  heard, 
cited  the  Lochner  case  as  a  precedent  for  holding  this  statute  an 
unwarranted  interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract  and  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  manage  his  own  affairs.*'  The  judge  in  this 
case  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
had  expressed  contrary  views  in  a  case  before  it,  and  announced 
his  conclusion  "  with  great  reluctance,  in  deference  "  thereto.  In 
the  case  before  the  State  court  referred  to,  the  exact  situation  was 
involved  as  in  the  Yee  Gree  case,  the-  same  ordinance  having  been 
violated.  That  court  held  the  limitation  to  11  hours  each  day  not 
to  be  "  a  restriction  so  unreasonable  that  it  invalidates  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  persons  engaged  in  the  laundrj  business,"  leaving 
the  ordinance  to  stand  as  a  constitutional  "  exercise  of  the  legislative 
will  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco."  *• 

More  general  in  its  application  than  the  above  laws  was  a  statute 
of  Nebraska  (ch.  54,  Acts  of  1891),  which  made  eight  hours  a 
day's  labor  for  mechanics  and  laborers  generally,  providing  that  if 
they  work  over  such  time  the  employer  should  pay  extra  compensa- 
tion. This  act  was  condemned  as  infringing  upon  the  right  of  con- 
tract, and  also  as  discriminatory  because  farm  and  domestic  laborers 
were  excluded. from  the  application  of  the  law.*^  The  same  view 
was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  in  passing  upon  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Astoria,  quite  similar  in  its  terms  to  the 
Utah  law  noted  above,  fixing  the  hour  of  closing  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments generally  at  6  o'clock  daily  except  Saturday.  There  were 
exceptions  to  the  ordinance  which  made  it  "  radically  at  fault  in  its 
classification,"  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  court  to  consider 
whether  or  not  a  properly  drawn  ordinance  would  be  a  reasonable 
exertion  of  the  police  power.** 

A  technicality  vitiated  an  act  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  (ch.  29, 
Acts  of  1913,  amended  by  ch.  6,  Acts  of  1915^.  This  act  under- 
took to  limit  to  eight  per  day  the  hours  of  work  in  mines,  but  was 
held  void  because  it  did  not  conform  to  the  requirement  of  the 
organic  act  that  "  no  law  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject,  whicli 
should  be  expressed  in  its  title.** 

In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  decision  in  the  Lochner 
case  as  an  authority  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  within  which 
legislatures  may  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  males,  it  is  of  interest 
to  notice  a  more  recent  position  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  expressed 
in  a  case  in  which  it  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of 
Oregon  limiting  to  10  ner  day  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees 
generally  in  "any  mill,  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in 
this  State"  (ch.  102,  Acts  of  i913).  Overtime  not  to  exceed  tliree 
hours  per  day  might  be  worked,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 

estate  f.  Barba   (1913).  i:52  I^.  768,  61  So.  784. 

*•  State  V.  Leareudre  (1915),  138  La.  154,  70  So.  Rep.  70. 

"  state  r.  MlkRlcek  (1910),  225  Mo.  501,  125  S.  W.  507. 

«Ye^  G<o  f.  San  Francis  jo  (1916).  235  Fed.  757. 

"Ex  paito  Wong  Wftjg  (1914).  167  Cal.  109,  138  I*ac.  695. 

^        ^.     -nsf  ^o    "    -"  **    —    ' 


*^  Xmw  r.  Ries  Printing  Co.  (1894),  41  Nebr.  127,  59  N.  W.  362. 
«rhan  Sing  v.  City  of  Astoria  (1916),  79  Oroc.  411.  165  Pac.  378. 
•United  states  v.  Howell  (1916),  5  Alaska  578. 
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half.  The  statute  had  previously  been  upheld  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State.'®  Counsel  attacking  the  law  cited  the  earlier  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Lochner  case  as  a  precedent  for  a  de- 
cision against  the  statute  under  consideration.  Counsel  for  the 
State  also  referred  to  the  decision  as  based  upon  "  the  common  un- 
derstanding "  of  the  nature  of  the  bakers'  employment,  pointing  out 
that  "the  subject  is  one  for  scientific  scrutiny  and  critique,  for 
authoritative  interpretation  of  accredited  facts.  ■  An  extensive  sys- 
tematic review  of  facts  and  statistics  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
overtime  upon  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  worker  was  offered 
in  support  of  the  position  of  the  State,  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  case,  Holden  v.  Hardy,  that  "  the  law  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  progressive  science.''  The  statute  wfcs  upheld  as  an  "  exercise 
of  an  admitted  power  of  government,"  with  a  regard  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  law  applies;  and  the  fact 
that  the  law  "  is  not  as  complete  as  it  might  be  is  no  impeachment  of 
its  legality.*^  No  reference  is  made  in  sustaining  this  law  to  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  the  Lochner  case,  nor  is  any  other  case  cited 
as  sustaining  this  decision.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  how- 
ever, that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lochner  case  is  so  fully  discredited 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  cited  as  an  authority  where  the  power  of 
the  State  to  regulate  the  houi^  of  labor  of  adult  males  is  in  question, 
at  least  if  the  test  of  "  health  and  welfare  "  is  applied. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  (act  of  March  26, 
1890)  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads,  and 
require  pay  for  overtime  work  done  under  the  direction  of  a  superior 
or  at  the  request  of  the  company.  This  law  was  condemned  as 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  private  property.'*  The  I^egislature  of 
Missouri  (Acts  of  1907,  p.  332]  and  that  of  Wisconsin  (Acts  of  1907, 
ch.  575)  enacted  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  employment  of  train 
dispatchers.  The  law  of  the  former  State  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional in  so  far  as  it  affected  interstate  commerce;  and  since  it 
did  not  discriminate  between  employees  engaged  in  such  commerce 
and  those  engaged  in  intrastate  commerce  the  law  must  fall  as  a 
whole.  Congress  having  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
ground  of  interstate  commerce  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.*^'  When  the  Wisconsin 
law  was  tested  the  court  ruled  that  the  prior  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  on  this  subject  excluded  State  legislation,  commerce  being 
a  matter  of  Federal  and  not  of  State  control.  It  was  further  said 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  separate  interstate  and  intrastate  opera- 
tions." It  has  been  held,  however,  that  State  and  Federal  laws 
may  exist  and  operate  coordinately  If  the  former  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  latter." 

The  Legislature  of  Washington  undertook  to  anticipate  the  com- 
ing into  effect  of  the  Federal  law  by  its  passage  in  1907  (ch.  20) 
of  an  act  subsequent  in  date  to  the  Federal  enactment,  but  to  have 
immediate  effect.    The  Federal  statute  allowed  one  year  as  a.  period 

"State  f}.  Bunting  (1914),  71  Or^.  259,  189  Pac.  781. 
"  Buotlns  V.  Orespn  (1917),  248  U.  B.  426,  37  Sup.  Ct.  436. 
"Railway  Co.  r.  Gllmore,  8  Ohio  C.  C.  Rep.  (Plret  Series^  658. 
"State  /.  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Co.  (1008),  212  Mo.  6r.8,  111  S.  W.  500. 

"State  V.  Chicago,  etc..  B.  Co.  (1908),  186  Win.  407,  117  N.  W.  6sn.  '^    „    ^ 

"People  v.  Eric  R.  Co.  (1910).  198  N.  Y.  309.  91  k  E.  849;  Uoytl  c,  N.  C.  U.  Co.. 
U909),  161  N.  C.  5S6,  66  i  E.  604. 
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of  adjustment  before  the  limitation  became  operative,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  State  had  made  an  '^  invalid  attempt  to  . 
override  the  expressed  opinion  of  Congress  in  so  far  as  the  State 
law  attempted  to  regulate  interstate  commerce."'*  A  similar  pro- 
nouncement was  made  with  reference  to  a  New  York  law  (ch.  627, 
Acts  of  1907)  limiting  to  eight  per  day  the  hours  of  service  oi 
telegraph  operators,  etc.,  engaged  in  reporting  trains  to  other  offices 
or  to  a  train  dispatcher.  The  trial  court  levied  a  fine,  but  the 
appellate  division  regarded  the  act  as  unconstitutional.  The  court 
OI  appeals  in  turn  sustained  the  act  and  the  case  was  taken  on  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  where  the  act  was  declared  to 
be  void  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  any  attempt  to  regulate  interstate 
coinmerce  since  Congress  had  completely  covered  the  field  by  its 
enactment  of  March  4, 1907,  effective  March  4,  1908." 

WOKEH. 

Laws  fixing  the  hours  of  labor,  making  sex  the  basis  of  distinc- 
tion, have  been  condemned  by  the  courts  of  a  few  States,  the  law  of 
Illinois  (act  of  June  17, 1893),  limiting  to  eight  per  day  the  hours  of 
labor  of  females  in  certain  employments,  being  pronounced  by  the 
supreme  court  of  that  State  a  purely  arbitrary  restriction  upon  the 
fundamental  right  of  a  citizen  to  control  his  or  her  own  time  and 
faculties,  substituting  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  for  that  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  matters  about  which  they  are  competent 
to  agree,  and  depriving  them  of  both  liberty  and  property  rights. 
It  was  said,  too,  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  tnat  the  measure 
was  a  sanitary  one,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  supported.**  This 
court  has  sustained  a  later  law  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  of  females 
at  10  i)er  day  in  designated  employments,  on  the  ground  that  such 
limitation  conduced  not  only  to  the  health  of  woman,  but  also  to  the 
good  of  the  race,  sex  differences  warranting  statutory  distinctions.** 
The  earlier  decision  was  not  expressly  repudiated,  but  the  new  law 
was  shown  by  its  title  to  have  regard  to  health,  which  the  old  law 
failed  to  state ;  and  it  was  also  said  that  the  court  in  the  earlier  case 
might  not  have  held  the  law  unconstitutional  if  the  limitation  had 
been  10  hours  instead  of  8.  Practically  the  same  argument  as  that 
presented  in  the  earlier  Illinois  case  was  used  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York,  holding  unconstitutional  a  law  of  that  State  (Acts  of 
1903,  ch.  184,  see.  77) ,  which  limited  to  10  per  day  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  and  prohibited  all  work  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  the 
objectionable  feature  of  the  law  being  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
work  between  the  specified  hours,  regardless  of  the  duration  of  such 
work.*®  The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  sustained  a  law  of  Oregon  limiting  to  10  per  day 
the  hours  of  labor  of  females.**^  A  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Colorado  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  for  more 
than  8  hours  per  day  in  designated  industries,  and  in  other  employ- 
ments "at  the  discretion  of  the  court."     This  provision  was  con- 

«No.  Pac.  R.  Co.  V.  Washington  (1912).  222  U.  S.  370,  32  Sup.  Ct.  1601. 
M  Brte  R.  Co.  V.  New  YoA  (1914),  233  U.  8.  671,  34  Sup.  Ct  756. 
w  Ritchie  V.  People  (1895),  155  111.  98,  40  N.  E.  454. 
M Ritchie  &  Co.  v.  Wavman  (1910),  244  III.  509,  91  N.  E.  695. 
«> People  V.  Williams  (1907),  189  N.  T.  131,  81  N.  E.  778. 

*' State  V.  MuUer  (1906),  48  Oreg.  252,  85  Pac  855;  Mailer  v.  Oregon  (1908).  208 
D.  8.  412,  28  Sup.  Ct.  324.  ^        \ 
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demned  as  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  delegate  legislative  authority, 
the  legislature  alone  having  power  to  determine  to  what  industries 
the  law  should  apply.  One  section  of  the  statute  prohibited  employ- 
ment for  more  than  8  hours  per  day  in  any  occupation  requiring 
women  to  stand  or  be  on  their  feet.  The  ccmstitution  of  the  State 
authorized  legislative  action  with  reference  to  any  "  industry  or  labor 
that  the  general  assembly  may  consider  injurious  or  dangerous  to 
health,  lite,  or  limb."  It  was  held  that  by  the  terms  of  the  statute 
there  was  no  finding  by  the  legislature  that  the  occupations  covered 
by  the  law  were  oi  the  charad^r  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  above  quoted,  so  that  the  law  could  not  stand.** 

A  law  of  Wyoming  (ch.  45,  Acts  of  1915)  undertook  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women  in  enumerated  employments,  restaurants 
among  others,  but  exempting  restaurants  operated  by  railroad  com- 
panies. This  exemption  was  held  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able classification,  so  that  the  law  was  void  in  so  far  as  it  applied 
to  restaurants  of  any  kind,  though  standing  with  regard  to  other 
employments.*'  The  legislature  of  1917  (ch.  106)  amended  the  act 
so  as  to  make  it  of  general  application,  reinstating  re^aurants  of 
all  kinds. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  (ch.  381,  Acts  of  1913)  authorized  the 
industrial  commission  of  the  State  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  in  different  employments,  but  itself  established  certain 
standards  to  be  effective  until  the  commission  should  act.  While 
sustaining  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  establish  standards,  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  held  that  there  was  an  unlawful  attempt 
to  delegate  legislative  authority  to  a  nonlegislative  body,  the  duty 
of  classification  and  regulation  belonging  to  the  legislature  alone. 
The  portion  of  the  law  bearing  on  this  point  was  therefore  declared 
void,  but  without  invalidating  the  ad;  as  a  whole.**  The  point 
declared  void  was  reargued,  and  the  court  revised  its  former  opin- 
ioUj  concluding  that  the  authority  ^ven  the  commission  was  not 
legislative,  but  only  executive  and  ministerial,  and  hence  within  its 
proper  purview.**  "This  position  is  in  harmony  with  a  strong  array 
of  opinions  by  various  courts.** 

SUNDAY  LABOR. 

Laws  restricting  or  prohibiting  labor  on  Sunday  are  generally 
accepted  as  valid,  unless  improperly  discriminatory.  The  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  of  1858  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  Sunday  labor, 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  void  because  in  violation  of 
religious  freedom,  enforcing  the  compulsory  observance  of  a  day 
held  sacred  by  believers  in  one  religion,  but  not  by  others,  thus 
discriminating  in  the  favor  of  one  class  and  against  the  other.*^ 

The  common  view  taken  of  laws  of  this  class  is  that  they  are  social 
and  economic  in  their  effect  and  not  compulsory  of  religious  observ- 

•Burcher  v.  People  (1907),  41  Colo.  4»5,  93  Pac.  14. 

-State  V.  LeBa^^on  (1917),  24  Wyo.  519,  162  Pac.  266.       _     ^ 

•*  State  V.  Lange  CanDlng  Co.  (1916).  164  Wis.  228,  157  N.  W.  777. 

•  State  V.  Lanee  Cannlne  Co.  (1916).  164  Wis.  241.  160  N.  W.  67.  ^     ,  « 

-  Stettler  v,  O'Hara   (1914) .  69  Oreg.  519.  139  Pac.  748 ;  Rail  &  River  Coal  Co.  v, 

Yaple  (1915).  286  U.  S.  338,  35  Sup.  Ct.  359,  etc.;  9ee  Mowthly  Labok  Rsyi*w«  July, 

1916,  DD.  136-147. 
•»Bx  parte  Newman  (1858),  9  Calif.  502. 
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ance,  and  in  a  later  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  this 
view  was  adopted.**  Several  cases  appear  in  which  laws  of  special 
application  were  condemned  purely  on  the  ground  of  the  arbi- 
trary selection  of  a  single  occupation  for  the  prohibition  of  labor 
therein.  Such  a  statute  was  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California 
(Acts  of  1880,  p.  80)  prohibiting  Sunday  labor  in  bakeries,  though 
me  occupation  most  commonly  made  the  subject  of  such  legislation 
is  that  of  the  barber.  (California  Penal  Code,  sec.  310^ ;  Illinois,  act 
of  June  26,  1895 ;  Indiana,  ch.  64,  Acts  of  1907 ;  Kentucky  Statutes, 
sec.  1322.  Missouri,  act  of  March  18,  1895,  etc.)  A  statute  of  Ten- 
nessee (en.  106,  Acts  of  1887)  was  addressed  to  the  matter  of  barbers 
keeping  bathrooms  open  on  Sunday,  but  allowed  other  proprietors 
to  keep  their  baths  open  on  that  day.  Liaws  of  this  nature  are 
practically  identical  in  their  form  and  in  their  defects,  being  vio- 
lative of  the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
either  because  they  prohibit  certain  occupations  without  suitable 
basis  for  classification,  or  because  thev  enact  heavier  penalties  on 
those  following  certain  employments  than  on  others.** 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  a  specific  proviso  of  a 
general  law  prohibiting  Sunday  labor,  which  declared  as  a  matter 
of  law  that  keeping  open  a  barber  snop  on  Sunday  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity.  This  provision  had  the  effect 
of  setting  the  occupation  apart  from  others,  as  to  which  the  status 
would  be  a  matter  of  determination  by  a  jury,  but  this  was  held  not 
to  invalidate  the  act,  the  legislature  having  ^'  the  right  to  define  its 
own  language."  ^* 

Where  there  is  a  proper  classification,  exemptions  may  be  made 
in  laws  permitting  Sunday  labor  or  requiring  a  weekly  day  of  rest, 
but  this  must  be  tne  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  to  attempt  to  confer 

Sower  on  an  administrative  officer  to  make  exemptions  in  his 
iscretion  is  an  unlawful  delegation  of  legislative  authority.^^  The 
provision  giving  the  commissioner  of  labor  power  to  exempt  certain 
employees  if  he  "  in  his  discretion  approves  was  added  to  existing 
legislation  by  way  of  amendment  (ch.  396,  Acts  of  1914),  so  that  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  law  set  forth  on  page  9  the  original 
statute  remained,  though  this  provision  was  invalid. 

UABILITY  OF  EMPLOYERS  FOR  INJURIES  TO  EMPLOYEES. 

The  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  his  employees,  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  common  law,  nas  been  affected  by  numerous  statutes, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  power  of  the  legislature  to  cast 
on  the  employer  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  fellow 
servants  that  did  not  exist  at  the  ccnnmon  law  is  apparently  ques- 
tioned in  a  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  a  Pennsylvania 

•Bx  parte  Andrews  (1861).  18  Calif.  678.  Bee  also  Hennlnffton  v.  Georgia  (1896), 
168  U.  87299,  16  Sup.  Ct.  1086;  Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley  (1886).  118  U.  S.  703,  5  Sup. 
Ct  730. 

«Ex  parte  Westerfleld  (1880),  55  Calif.  550,  86  Am.  Rep.  47;  Bx  parte  Jentzsch 
(1896).  112  Calif.  468.  44  Pac.  803 :  Bden  v.  People  (1896),  161  111.  296.  43  N.  B.  1108; 
City  of  Marengo  v.  Rowland  (1914),  263  111.  631.  105  N.  B.  285;  State  v.  Granneman 
(1896),  132  Mo.  826,  38  S.  W.  784;  Ragio  v.  State  (1888),  86  Tenn.  272,  6  S.  W.  401; 
Armstrong  v.  State  (1908),  170  Ind.  188,  84  N.  E.  3;  Stratman  v.  Commonwealth 
(1910).'  137  Ky.  500,  125  S.  W.  1094. 

••Petit  V.  Mtonesoia  (1900),  177  U.  S.  164,  20  Sup.  Ct  666. 

«  People  V,  C.  Kllnck  Packing  Co.  (1916)»  214  N.  Y.  121.  108  N.  B.  278. 
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statute  (Acts  of  1891,  p.  176)  .*'  No  doubt  now  exists,  however,  as  to 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  modify  or  even  abrogate  entirely  the 
usual  defenses  of  the  employer  by  means  of  properly  drawn  statutes. 
The  statute  above  referred  to  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  operators 
of  coal  mines  to  employ  licensed  foremen,  holding  the  employer 
responsible  for  injuries  occasioned  by  the  negligent  acts  of  such  fore- 
men. The  court  ruled  that  employees  oi  this  class  were  fellow 
servants  of  the  miners  and  that  the  employer  could  not  be  made 
liable  for  their  negligent  acts,  and,  further,  that  such  an  employee 
was  a  representative  of  the  State  and  not  or  the  employer,  and  that 
the  latter  could  not  justly  be  held  responsible  for  his  negligence. 
WhUe  the  law  was  held  to  be  constitutional  in  parts,  the  provisions 
that  were  contrary  to  the  above  findings  were  declared  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  It  may  be  said  that  the  basis  of  this  finding 
has  been  negatived  by  practically  the  entire  trend  of  recent  legisla- 
tion and  court  decisions.'*  Recent  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  recognize  fully  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
modify  the  common-law  rules  as  to  employers'  liability.'* 

Laws  affecting  liabilitv  must  show  a  proper  basis  or  classification, 
so  that  a  statute  abolishing  the  defense  of  common  service  in  an 
action  for  injuries  to  employees  of  corporations  generally  (Missis- 
sippi, Acts  of  1898,  p.  85}  was  declared  unconstitutional  as  impos- 
ing restrictions  on  all  corporations  without  reference  to  any  differ- 
ences arising  out  of  the  nature  of  their  business;  and  as  such  re- 
strictions were  not  imposed  on  natural  persons,  corporations  were 
denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.'**  The  same  criticism  was 
made  of  a  statute  of  Indiana  (Acts  of  1893,  p.  294)  abrogating  the 
defense  of  fellow  service  for  all  corporations  other  than  municipal 
corporations.  The  court  held  in  a  case  arising  under  the  statute. 
as  was  held  in  the  Missisippi  cases  above  cited,  that  a  law  abrogat- 
ing the  defense  of  fellow  service  could  pi*operly  be  enacted  with 
reference  to  the  operation  of  railroads  on  account  of  the  peculiai 
hazards  connected  therewith,  but  that  to  include  all  corporations 
within  its  scope  was  to  depart  from  any  proper  basis  of  classifica- 
tion. The  law  was  therefore  declared  unconstitutional,  except  in 
its  application  to  employment  involving  railroad  hazards.^*  The 
same  statute  contained  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  if  a  citizen  of 
Indiana  was  injured  in  another  State  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
servant  on  a  railroad  operating  into  or  through  Indiana,  the  rail- 
road company  could  not  offer  as  a  defense  in  an  action  for  injuries 
the  decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  the  injury  occurred. 
This  provision  of  the  law  was  rejected  by  the  courts  as  an  attempt 
at  extrastate  legislation,  the  courts  saying  that  there  is  a  recognized 
vested  right  of  defense  lo  an  action  which  is,  in  a  sense,  property, 
and  that  such  a  law  would  operate  as  a  confiscation  of  property 
rights;  nor  could  it  be  invoked  to  give  a  right  of  action  for  an 

"Dnrkln  v.  Kinifston  Coal  Co.  (1895),  171  Pa.  St.  193,  33  Atl.  237.  Bee  also  Golden 
c.  Coal  Co.  (1909),  225  Pa.  St.  164   73  Atl.  1108. 

n  Missouri  P.  R.  Co.  v.  Mackey  (1888),  127  U.  S.  205,  8  Sup.  Ct.  1161;  Tullis  r. 
R.  Co.  (1899),  175  TJ.  S.  348.  20  Sup.  Ct.  136;  Vindicator  Co.  v.  Firstbrook  ]l906). 
36  Colo.  498.  86  Pac.  313;  Rhodes  v.  Sperry,  etc.,  Co.  (1908),  193  N.  Y.  223,  86  N.  B. 
1097. 

wvaljago  V.  Steel  Co.  (1910).  226  Pa.  fit.  514,  75  Atl.  728.  and  cases  cited. 

"BaUard  v.  Mississippi  Cotton  Oil  Co.  (1903),  5il  Miss.  507,. 84  So.  533;  Bradford 
Co.  r.  Heflin  (1906),  88  Miss.  314.  42  So.  174. 

'•Bedford  Quarries  Co.  v.  Bough  (1907).  168  Ind.  671.  80  N.  B.  529;  American  Car 
k  Foundry  Co.  v.  Inter  (1909),  172  Ind.  56,  87  N.  B.  722. 
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injury  sustained  in  another  State  if  such  right  does  not  exist  under 
the  laws  of  that  StateJ^ 

The  expression  "  vested  right  of  defense  to  an  action  "  must  be 
construed  within  the  limitations  indicated  in  the  opinion,  i.  e., 
that  a  right  of  action  existing  in  the  place  where  the  injury  occurred 
must  be  available  to  the  derendant  wherever  the  action  is  brought, 
for  it  is  decisively  settled  that  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  "  vested 
right "  in  the  common-law  defenses  as  such.  Thus  m  speaking  of 
the  provisions  of  the  first  compulsory  compensation  law  of  Xew 
York,  the  court  of  appeals  of  that  State,  referring  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  defenses  of  fellow  service  and  contributory  negligence, 
said,  "  These  doctrines — for  they  are  nothing  more — may  be  regu- 
lated or  even  abolished.  This  is  true  to  a  limited  extent  as  to  the 
assumption  of  risk  by  the  employee  " ;  '*  while  the  Supreme  Court 
"  has  repeatedly  upheld  the  authority  of  the  States  to  establish  by 
legislation  departures  from  the  fellow-servant  rule  and  other  com- 
mon-law rules  affecting  the  employers'  liability  for  personal  injury 
to  their  employees."  ^* 

Falling  under  the  same  condemnation  as  some  of  the  statutes  noted 
above  was  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  (No.  187,  Acts  of 
1912)  which  abolished  the  common-law  defenses  of  assumption  of 
risk  and  fellow  service  in  actions  against  public-service  corpora- 
tions. The  supreme  court  of  the  State  declared  the  law  invalid  as 
conflicting  with  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Constitution  because 
denying  equal  protection  of  the  laws.'® 

A  statute  of  South  Dakota  (Acts  of  1907,  ch.  219)  abolished  the 
defense  of  fellow  service  and  modified  the  doctrine  of  contributory 
negligence  in  cases  of  injury  to  employees  of  "  every  common  carrier 
engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  in  the  State."  No  distinction  was 
made  between  common  carriers  by  railroad  and  those  by  street  car, 
carriages,  omnibuses,  wagons,  drays,  etc.;  all  employees  were  also 
included  without  reference  to  the  hazard  of  their  employment.  In 
a  case  before  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals*^  the  failure  to 
make  proper  classification  in  respect  of  the  above  points  was  held 
to  invalidate  the  statute  as  imposing  unequal  and  unwarranted  bur- 
dens upon  common  carriers  as  compai-ed  with  other  employers,  with- 
out reterence  to  the  dangers  of  the  employment.  The  court  conceded 
that  the  hazards  of  railroad  transportation  warranted  special  legis- 
lation applicable  thereto,  but  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  it 
to  separate  the  invalid  from  the  valid  portions  and  sustain  the  latter 
since  to  do  so  would  vary  the  expressed  will  of  the  legislature  and 
result  in  a  form  of  judicial  legislation  which  the  court  could  not 
attempt.  The  statute  was  therefore  declared  unconstitutional  in  its 
entirety.- 

A  Federal  statute  (act  of  June  11,  1906;  34  Stat.  232)  abolished 
the  defense  of  fellow  service  in  actions  for  injuries  to  employees  of 
common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  This  law  failed 
to  discriminate  between  employees  engaged  immediately  in  com- 
merce restricted  within  State  boundaries  and  those  properly  amen- 

"  Baltimore  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Read  (1902).  158  Ind.  25,  62  N.  B.  488. 
"Ives  V.  South  Buffalo  R.  Co.  (l^H).  201  N.  Y.  271,  94  N.  B.  431. 
»N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  White  (1917),  243  TT.  S.  188.  37  Sup.  Ct.  247. 
••Mason  v.  New  OrleauH  Terminal  Co.  (1918).  143  Ln.  616,  79  So.  2«. 
■Chictgo,  H.  k  St.  P.  B.  Co.  v,  Westby  (1910).  178  Fed.  619. 
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able  to  Federal  legislative  action,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  declared 
nnconstitutional."  The  act  of  April  22,  1908  (35  Stat.  65)  under- 
took  to  reenact  the  valid  proTisions  of  the  above  law,  omitting  such 
as  were  objectionable.  In  a  case  arising  under  this  law  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  the  court  of  last  resort  of  that  State  held  the  law  in- 
valid, except  as  applicable  to  interstate  commerce,  declaring  that 
it  could  not  interfere  with  intrastate  commerce  in  order  to  remotely 
affect  the  former.  An  interstate  employee  would  Aerefore  have 
no  redress  in  case  of  an  injury  caused  by  the  act  oi  an  employee 
engaged  only  in  intrastate  commerce.  The  law  in  question  prohibited 
contracts  waiving  the  rights  secured  to  employees  by  the  statute 
and  allowed  employees  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  to  recover 
damages  in  cases  where  the  negligence  of  the  employer  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  employee.  Both  these  provisions  were  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  same  court,  the  first  as  infringing  on  the 
freedom  of  contract  and  the  second  as  arbitrarily  depriving  the  de- 
fendant of  his  property.  The  law  also  contained  a  provision  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  amounts  recovered  as  damages  for  the  death 
of  injured  employees,  the  rule  therein  laid  down  differing  from  the 
statute  of  distributions  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  this  was 
held  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
void." 

Cases  under  the  act  of  1908  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Ignited  States  from  various  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  which  had  given  the  decision  in 
the  Hoxie  case  above.**  The  objections  sustained  by  the  Connecticut 
court  were  declared  untenable  bv  the  Supreme  Court  both  as  regards 
freedom  of  contract  and  the  arbitrary  deprivation  of  property.  As 
to  the  conflict  with  the  State  forms  of  jurisdiction  which  it  was 
claimed  the  Federal  law  would  interfere  with,  making  it  confusing 
for  a  State  court  to  recognize  Federal  standards  which  differ  from 
its  own,  it  was  said  that  there  was  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  with  the  courts  of  the  several  States  in  matters 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  under  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  general  jurisdictional  act.  Furthermore,  when  Con- 
gress, in  the  execution  of  the  powers  confided  to  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution, adopted  that  [employers'  liability]  act,  it  spoke  for  all  the 
people  and  all  the  States,  and  thereby  established  a  policy  for  all. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  act  was  valjd  throughout,  and 
that  rights  arising  under  it  "may  be  enforced,  as  of  right,  in  the 
courts  of  the  States  when  their  jurisdiction,  as  prescribed  by  local 
laws,  is  adequate  to  the  occasion."  It  may  be  added  that  the  act  of 
1908  was  made  the  subject  of  amendments  which  clarified  the  situa- 
tion to  some  extent  in  regard  to  some  of  the  objections  raised  by 
the  Connecticut  court  (act  of  April  5,  1910,  36  Stat.  291). 

An  act  of  Mississippi  making  iniury  prima  facie  evidence  of 
negligence  was  held  to  be  inapplicable  in  suits  arising  imder  the 
Federal  employers'  liability  act,  as  in  effect  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  law  which  nad  established  the  full  measure  of  liabil- 
ity of  the  employers  governed  by  it.*'' 

»  Howard  r.  I.  C.  R.  Co.   (1908),  207  U.  S.  463,  28  Sup.  Ct.  141. 
"HoxJe  f».  New  York,  etc.,  B.  Co.  (1909).  82  Conn.  852,  73  AU.  754. 
••Second  Employers'  Ltebllity  Cases  (19l2»,  233  U.  S.  1,  32  Sup.  Ct.  109. 
•New  Orleans  i  N.  B.  R.  Co.  v.  Harris  (1918),  247  U.  S.  367,  38  Sup.  Ct.  535. 
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In  the  same  way  the  rule  of  evidence  in  use  in  the  Vermont  courts 
as  to  the  proof  of  contributory  negligence  was  held  not  to  be 
applicable  in  trials  under  the  Federid  ^tute.** 

The  provision  in  the  Federal  employers'  liability  act  with  regard 
to  waiving  the  rights  secured  by  tne  statute  is  ox  similar  effect  to 
a  much  earlier  law  of  Ohio  (Acts  of  1890,  p.  149),  which  forbade 
any  "  railroad  company,  insurance  company  or  association  of  other 
persons"  to  require  or  make  any  contract  or  agreement  whereby 
another  person  about  to  enter  tne  service  of  a  railroad  company 
should  agree  to  waive  rights  to  damages  for  injury  or  death.  The 
case  was  before  a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  being  challenged.  A  court  of  common  pleas 
had  already  held  the  act  unconstitutional.*^  The  district  court  took 
the  same  view  of  the  statute,  as  denying  to  employees  the  liberty 
of  contracting  freeljr  concerning  their  own  labor,  "  and  of  the  right 
to  exercise  the  privileges  of  manhood.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Being  directed 
solely  to  employees  of  railroads,  it  is  class  legislation  of  a  most 
vicious  character.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  can  not  be  one  law  for  railroad 
employees,  another  law  for  employees  in  factories,  and  another  law 
for  employees  on  the  farm  or  the  highways."  The  act  was  therefore 
declared  unconstitutional.**  The  whole  reasoning  of  this  opinion^  is 
contradicted  by  the  decision  in  the  Second  Employers'  Liability 
Cases  already  cited,  where  it  was  held  that  not  only  does  Congress 
possess  the  power  to  impose  the  liability  for  injuries,  but  it  also 
possesses  the  power  to  insure  the  efficacy  of  the  regulation  estab- 
lished "by  prohibiting  any  contract,  rule,  regulation  or  device  in 
evasion  of  it."  Like  the  Ohio  law,  the  Federal  statute  applied  only 
to  railroads,  and  among  railroads  only  to  employment  in  interstate 
commerce.  "But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  classification  is  vio- 
lative of  the  due  process  of  law  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment," 
since  classifications  of  railroad  carriers  and  their  employees  for 
like  purposes  have  been  frequently  sustained. 

A  statute  of  New  Mexico  (Acts  of  1903,  ch.  33)  prescribed  pro- 
cedure in  actions  for  injuries,  establishing  limitations  and  pronib- 
itins:  the  trial  of  actions  for  injuries  occurring  within  the  Territory 
in  tne  courts  of  other  jurisdictions.  This  law  was  condemned  and 
disregarded  in  a  case  tried  in  the  courts  of  Texas,  the  injury  on 
which  the  action  was  based  having  been  received  within  the  kmits 
of  New  Mexico.***  The  same  act  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  in 
a  case  involving  the  same  situation.*®  The  finding  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Territory  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  undertaking  to  pass 
a  law  having  force  or  effect  over  persons  or  property  beyond  its 
jurisdiction^  actions  for  personal  injuries  being  held  to  be  transitory 
and  maintainable  wherever  a  court  may  be  found  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  and  the  subject  matter.  In  its  exercise  over 
Territorial  legislation,  Congress  by  a  joint  resolution  on  May  13, 
1908,  declared  this  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  null  and  of 
no  effect. 

"•Central  Vt.  R.  Co.  v.  White  (1915).  238  U.  S.  507,  85  Sup.  Ct.  865. 
«Cox  V.  R.  Co.  (1895),  33  Ohio  Law  Journal  —. 
"Shaver  v.  Penn.  Co.  (1896),  71  Fed.  931. 

•Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v.  Mills  (Tex.  Civ.  App.,  1909).  116  S.  W.  852. 
» Atchison.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.   v.  Sowers    (Tex.  Civ.  App.,   1907),  99  S.  W.  190;  af- 
«««^  (1909),  213  U.  S.  55.  29  Sup.  Ct  397. 
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The  Le^lature  of  Alabama  enacted  an  employers'  liabUity  law, 
but  provided  that  all  actions  imder  it  "  must  be  brought  in  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  within  the  State  of  Alabama  and  not 
elsewhere"  (sec.  6115,  Code  of  1907).  A  case  under  the  act  was 
brought  in  the  courts  of  Georgia,  which  administered  the  law  of 
Alabama  but  disregarded  the  provisions  as  to  where  an  action 
might  be  brought.®^  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  followed 
its  ruling  in  the  Sowers  case  above,  and  held  the  provision  of  the 
Alabama  law  not  a  valid  restraint  on  the  courts  or  other  States  in 
regard  to  their  jurisdiction  over  transitory  causes  of  action. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

The  old  doctrine  of  employers'  liability  for  injuries  to  employees 
was  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  neffbgence  of  the  employer  or 
his  representative  was  the  cause  of  the  iniury,  and  involved  the 
defenses  already  noted.  Under  the  principles  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, the  fact  of  industrial  injury  to  one  in  the  status  of 
employee  is  practically  the  sole  condition  for  an  award  of  compen- 
sation benents.  The  transition  from  the  old  basis  of  negligence 
and  suits  for  dama^  to  the  present  one  of  definite  allowance 
of  benefits  for  practically  all  industrial  injuries,  in  fixed  amounts 
and  without  litigation,  was  not  achieved  without  judicial  conflict 
and  the  setting  aside  of  some  experimental  legislation.  However, 
it  has  become  evident  that  some  decisions  against  the  validity  ox 
compensation  legislation  were  due  to  a  -judicial  attitude  that  has 
not  commanded  general  support,  while  other  declarations  of  uncon- 
stitutionality are  based  on  peculiar  and  nonessential  provisions  of 
law  or  specific  limitations  embodied  in  the  constitutions  of  some 
of  the  States. 

The  beginning  of  legislation  of  this  general  type  was  an  act 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature  of  1902  (en.  129).  This  act  estab- 
lished rules  to  govern  the  liability  of  employers  in  certain  indus- 
tries, including  mining,  quarrying,  steam  and  street  railways,  and 
certain  forms  of  pubhc  work.  R^ovision  was  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  cooperative  insurance  fund^  supported  by  contributions 
from  employers  and  employees.  Contribution  by  the  employer  re- 
lieved him  of  other  liability.  Payments  in  fixed  sums  of  $1,000 
were  to  be  made  by  the  State  insurance  commissioner,  who  admin- 
istered the  law,  to  the  heirs  of  any  employee  whose  death  resulted 
from  accident  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  act.  A  content 
based  on  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  resulted  in  a 
ruling  adverse  to  the  statute,  on  the  ground  that  it  invested  the 
insurance  commissioner  with  iudicial  or  quasi  judicial  powers  with- 
out any  provision  for  a  trial  by  jury  or  for  an  appeal  from  his 
finding.  It  not  only  took  care  of  cases  in  which  no  negligence  was 
shown,  but  it  deprived  employees  and  their  survivors  of  the  right 
of  action  for  damages  in  cases  of  the  employer's  negligence.** 
Though  this  decision  was  by  an  inferior  court,  no  appeal  was  taken, 
and  no  further  proceedings  were  ever  had  under  the  law. 

The  next  legislation  in  this  field  was  a  cooperative  insurance  law 
of  Montana  (ch.  67,  Acts  of  1909).    This  resembled  the  Maryland 

«TcnD.  Coal,  I.  &  R.  Co.  v.  Oeorjfe  (1912),  11  Ga.  App.  221,  76  8.  B.  667;  affirmed 
(1914),  283  U.  S.  354,  34  Sup.  Ct.  587.  ,  „  ,.i 

"Franklin  v.  United  R  &  E.  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Baltimore 
(1904).     (Case  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  57  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  689.) 
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statute  in  its  provision  for  a  cooperative  insurance  fund,  but  un- 
dertook to  retain  to  the  employee  the  right  to  sue  his  emplover  if  he 
chose  to  take  this  action  rather  than  to  accept  the  amount  oi  benefits 
provided  by  the  insurance  law.  While  the  act  was  said  to  be  con- 
stitutional and  of  beneficent  intent  in  some  respects,  the  entailing  of  a 
double  liability  upon  the  employer,  i.  e.,  the  maintenance  or  the 
insurance  fund,  while  also  remaining  subject  to  suit  for  damages, 
was  said  to  be  an  unconstitutional  discrimination,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  improper  burden  upon  him.  The  act  was  therefore  held 
void  in  its  entirety.®' 

In  1910  the  Legislature  of  New  York  took  the  lead  in  the  enact- 
ment of  compensation  statutes  of  the  type  now  in  general  effect. 
Two  statutes  were  enacted,  one  elective  and  the  other  compulsory. 
The  first  of  these  were  practically  without  effect  from  its  origin. 
The  second  (ch.  674,  Acts  of  1910)  required  employers  in  designated 
dangerous  employments  to  compensate  their  workmen  according  to 
a  fixed  schedule  in  case  of  injuries  resulting  from  the  risk  of  the 
employment  without  regard  to  negligence.  Administration  by  a 
commission  was  not  provided  for,  but  acceptance  of  benefits  under 
the  act  was  a  bar  to  any  other  proceedings. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  promptly  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  it  charged  the  employer  with  liability  without  fault, 
setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  negligence,  together  with  the  common- 
law  defenses,  thus  depriving  the  employer  of  liberty  and  property 
without  due  process  oi  law  and  denying  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  also  because  the  act  took  away  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and 
limited  the  amount  recoverable  in  actions  tor  injuries  resulting  in 
death.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  (appellate  division)  took 
the  ground  that  the  statute  was  valid,  though  refusing  to  consider 
the  objection  as  to  limitation  of  recovery  in  death  cases,  because  the 
objection  was  raised  by  the  employer  who  was  not  prejudiced  by 
such  a  provision.^* 

The  case  was  at  once  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State 
and  there  reversed.®**  This  court  unanimously  condemned  the  act 
in  an  extended  opinion,  which  found  the  law  defective  in  various 
points.  The  same  objections  were  urged  as  in  the  court  below.  The 
question  of  trial  by  jury  was  left  undecided  because  of  conflicting 
views  among  the  members  of  the  court,  and  "since  the  disposition 
of  the  questions  which  it  suggests  is  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of 
the  case."  The  statute  was  said  to  offend  both  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Constitutions  in  its  depriving  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law  by  casting  upon  the  employer  a  liability 
for  injuries  not  due  to  his  negligence.  ''The  theory  is  not  merely 
new  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence  but  plainly  antagonistic  to  ite 
basic  idea."  There  was  not  an  observance  of  "due  process,"  and 
while  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  create  a  new  remedy  in  addition 
to  those  previously  existing  was  admitted,  it  was  declared  that  it 
had  no  power  "  to  give  a  remedy  for  no  wrong."  It  was  admitted 
also  that  the  defenses  of  fellow  service  and  contributory  negligence 
could  be  disposed  of  according  to  legislative  judgment,  being  "  fully 
within  the  scope  of  legislative  power";  while,  as  to  the  defense 

w Cunningham  v.  N.  W.  Improvement  Co.   (1911),  44  Mont.  180,  119  Pac  6M. 
»*Ive8  v.So.  Buffalo  R.  Co.   (1910),  124  N.  Y.  Supp.  920. 
«  Same  case  (1911),  201  N.  Y.  271,  94  N.  E.  431. 
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of  the  assumption  of  risk,  there  was  some  limitation  by  consti- 
tutional provisions.  However,  as  the  act  stood,  it  was  said  to 
be  beyond  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  void  as  seeking  to 
impose  upon  the  employer  a  liability  "  which  never  existed  before* 
and  to  which  he  is  permitted  to  interpose  practically  no  defense,** 
so  that  the  statute  was  void  as  taking  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

While  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  classification  features  of  the 
act,  as  well  as  of  certain  other  provisions,  the  decision  resulted  in  a 
suspension  of  effort  to  secure  legislation  of  this  type  in  this  State 
until  after  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  specifi- 
cally authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  compensation  for 
injuries  to  employees  "  without  regard  to  fault  as  a  cause  thereof.*' 
The  statute  enacted  in  accordance  with  this  authorization  is  held 
constitutional  by  the  courts  of  the  State.**  However,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  found  no  necessity  for  referring  to  the 
State  constitution  as  authority  or  permission  for  the  enactment  of 
the  statute  abrogating  the  common-law  defenses,  at  least  if  some 
reasonably  just  substitute  is  provided,  such  as  denying  the  right 
of  a  trial  by  jury,  charging  employers  with  the  liability  for  injuries 
to  their  employees  due  to  industrial  accident  not  caused  by  the  will- 
ful intent  or  the  intoxication  of  the  employee,  or  fixing  stipulated 
sums  as  benefits  for  injury  or  death.  This  statute  was  compulsory 
as  to  the  industries  to  which  it  applied,  and  the  classification  adopted 
was  sustained  as  within  the  legislative  power. 

A  compensation  act  of  Kentucky  (ch.  73,  Acts  of  1914)  was  held 
invalid  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  that  State  on  grounds  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  clearly  held  insufficient,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  is  concerned.  The  statute 
was  elective  in  form,  but  was  held  to  be  compulsory  in  effect  because 
acceptance  by  the  employer  made  the  act  binding  upon  the  employee 
in  the  absence  of  a  notice  of  rejection  filed  before  receipt  of  injury.*^ 
Another  objection  was  held  to  exist  in  the  fact  that  the  employee's 
election  was  binding  upon  his  personal  representative  or  estate  in 
case  of  his  death,  in  violation  of  a  provision  of  the  State  constitution. 
In  this  State  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  such  form  as  to  avoid 
the  conflict  with  the  State  constitution,  and  the  new  enactment  has 
been  held  valid.^* 

The  Texas  compensation  law  was  attacked  on  the  same  grounds  in 
part  as  that  of  Kentucky,  the  provision  making  the  statute  binding 
on  employees  on  its  acceptance  by  the  employer  being  challenged  as 
denying  equal  rights  to  the  two  parties.  The  court  of  civil  appeals 
held  this  provision  of  the  law  unconstitutional.**  The  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  however,  reversed  this  decision,  upholding  the  law  in 
nil  its  parts.^ 

The  most  recent  compensation  law  to  be  declared  unconstitutional 
in  its  entirety  was  an  Arizona  enactment  of  1^1  (ch.  103),  the  diffi- 

••Jensftn  v.  So.  Pac.  Co.  (1915),  216  N.  Y.  514.  109  N.  E.  600;  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  Co.  v. 
White  (1915),  216  N.  Y.  658,  110  N.  E.  1051.  The  latter  case  affirmed  (1917),  24a 
U.  8.  188,  37  Sup.  Ct.  247. 

•'Kentucky  State  Journal  Co.  v.  Workmen's  Compensation  Board   (1914),  161  Ky.  62, 

^^^Gr^ne\J 'Caldwell  (1916).  170  Ky.  571.  186  S.  W.  648. 
•Mlddleton  v.  Power  &  Ught  Co.  (1916)   (Tex.  Ov.  App.).  178  S.  W.  956.        ^    ^^^ 
>Sme  case    (1916),   108  Tci.  96,  185  S.  W.  556;  affirmed    (1919),  249  U.  S.  162,, 

39  Sop.  <^.  227. 
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culty  being  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  specifically  provides 
that  ^'  no  law  shall  be  enacted  in  this  State  limiting  the  amount  of 
damages  to  be  recovered  for  causing  the  death  or  injury  of  any 
person  " ;  also  that "  the  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
shall  never  be  abrogated,  and  the  amount  recovered  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  statutory  limitation."  These  provisions  were  held  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  le^lature  to  enact  a  law  limiting  recovery 
by  the  establishment  of  the  fixed  awards  which  are  a  constituent  part 
of  compensation  legislation;  and  even  an  election  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  injury  could  not  be  made,  since  the  constitution  further 
provides  that  it  ^aJl  be  optional  for  the  employee  to  accept  the 
benefits  under  any  compensation  law  that  may  be  enacted  or  to  sue 
the  employer  for  damages.*  There  was  a  prior  compensation  statute, 
which  retaiped  all  rights  of  election,  and  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
double  liability,  condenmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana  in 
the  Cunningham  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
held  this  statute  constitutional.*  Four  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  dissented  in  regard  to  this,  however,  as  imposing  a  new  liability 
upon  the  employer  without  exempting  him  from  any  formerly  im- 
posed. "  He  is  ffiven  no  quid  pro  quo  for  his  new  burden ;  the  com- 
mon-law rules  nave  been  set  aside  without  a  reasonably  just  sub- 
stitute." 

The  repeal  of  the  earlier  Arizona  law  by  the  one  held  unconstitu- 
tional is  ineffective,  in  view  of  the  uncon^itutionality  of  the  latter, 
so  that  the  earlier  law  continues  in  force  (p.  9). 

The  foregoing  cases,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  involved  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statutes  in  their  entirety,  th^  objectionable 
features  being  regarded  as  vital  to  the  whole  law.  In  several  in- 
stances, however,  unessential  parts  of  laws  or  amendments  to  earlier 
laws  have  been  regarded  as  invalid,  but  their  rejection  did  not 
necessitate  the  setting  aside  of  the  principal  statute.  Thus  the 
Louisiana  compensation  law  (No.  247,  Acts  of  1920)  gave  to  the 
district  courts  of  parishes  the  duty  of  determining  the  solvency  of 
applicants  for  the  right  to  carry  self-insurance.  Tnis  provision  was 
held  unconstitutional  as  devolving  other  than  judicial  duties  upon 
the  judges,  which  the  State  constitution  prohibits.^  Somewnat 
similar  to  this  was  a  situation  which  arose  under  the  Tennessee 
statute.    (Ch.  123,  Acts  of  1919.)    This  law  allowed  specific  fees  for 


,  id^e 

In' neither  of  the  above  cases  was  the  prevision  vital,  but  being 
severable  the  act  in  general  was  not  affected. 

Kansas,  in  common  with  a  number  of  other  States,  established  for 
nonresident  alien  beneficiaries  a  different  treatment  than  for  de- 
pendents residing  in  the  United  States.  The  law  of  this  State  pro- 
posed to  pay  smaller  amoimts  than  to  residents — ^a  provision  which 
was  held  invalid  as  conflicting  with  the  treaty  with  Italy  which  pro- 
vided that  recovery  for  injury  or  death  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
nations  should  not  be  restricted  on  account  of  nationality.*    The  act 

*  Industrial  Commission  v.  Crisman  (1921),  22  Arii.  570,  199  Pac.  890. 
•Arizona  Copper  Co.  v.  Hammer  (1919),  250  U.  S.  400,  39  Sup.  Ct.  668. 

*  In  re  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.  (1920).  148  La.  69,  86  So.  656. 
•Scott  V.  Nashville  Bridge  Co.  (1920),  143  Tenn.  86.  228  S.  W.  844. 
«VietU  V.  Fuel  Co.  (1921),  109  Kansas  179,  197  Pac.  881. 
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was  also  held  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment which  called  for  general  protection  of  the  laws  for  all  persons 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State.  Conflict  with  the  Italian  treaty 
was  assi^ed  by  a  Pennsylvania  court  of  common  pleas  as  ground 
for  holding  an  exclusion  provision  of  the  State  law  unconstitutional. 
(Liberato  case.  1922.)  It  may  be  added  that  restricted  legislation 
elsewhere  has  been  construed  without  apparent  challenge  on  either 
of  the  above  grounds.^ 

Not  affecting  aliens  but  involving  the  question  of  extrastate  appli- 
cation was  an  amendment  (ch.  586,  Acts  of  1917)  to  the  compensation 
law  of  California  which  undertook  to  give  to  cil  employees  resident 
of  the  State  a  right  to  benefits  under  the  act,  no  matter  where  the 
injury  might  occur,  in  case  the  contract  of  hire  was  made  in  the  State. 
This  was  declared  unconstitutional  as  a  discrimination  between  citi- 
zens of  other  States  who  might  be  resident  within  the  State  and 
citizens  who  were  nonresident  working  under  a  similar  contract.' 
On  rehearing  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  decided  that  the  legis- 
lature had  power  to  regulate  contracts  made  within  the  State 
boundaries  but  must  afford  equal  treatment  to  all  affected,  so  that, 
instead  of  declaring  the  statute  void,  only  the  limitation  was  declared 
invalid,  and  it  was  oroadened  so  as  to  include  nonresidents  as  well  as 
residents  who  might  make  contracts  within  the  State.® 

Another  feature  of  the  California  law  that  came  up  for  considera- 
tion was  one  of  the  act  of  1913  that  declared  the  liability  of  principals 
and  contractors  other  than  the  immediate  employer^  such  remedies 
being  administered  by  the  commission.  This  provision  was  held  to 
be  unconstitutional  on  the  ^ound  that  the  legislature  was  not  author- 
ized to  confer  upon  the  industrial  commission  any  authority  to  settle 
liabilities  against  persons  not  employers,  since  the  constitutional 
amendment  under  which  the  act  was  authorized  only  permitted  the 
legislature  to  '^  create  and  enforce  a  liability  on  the  part  of  all  em- 
ployers to  compensate  their  employees  "  for  injury.^*  An  act  of  1917 
retained  a  provision  as  to  the  liability  of  "  principal  employers  and 
contracting  employers,  general  or  intermediate,  for  compensation 
under  this  act  when  other  than  the  immediate  employer  of  an  in- 
jured employee."  This  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as 
it  attempts  to  authorize  an  award  of  compensation  against  a  third 
person  who  is  not  an  employer,  for  the  same  reason  as  aoove.^^ 

A  third  case  involving  California  legislation  relates  to  an  act  of 
1919  (ch.  183)  which  undertook  to  provide  a  rehabilitation  fund  by 
levying  payments  in  cases  of  fatal  injuries  where  no  dependents  were 
found.  This  was  said  to  be  an  effort  to  impose  a  tax  not  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  as  compensation  charges  were  to  be  for  benefits 
for  one's  own  employees  and  their  dependents,  and  not  for  general  use. 
The  act  was  therefore  declared  unconstitutional.^^  This  finding  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  New  Jersey  courts,  which  held  unconsti- 
tutional an  act  (ch.  203,  Acts  of  1918)  which  required  employers  to 
pay  the  sum  of  $400  to  an  administration  fund  in  cases  where  an 
employee  was  fatally  injured  but  left  no  dependents.    This  was  said 

^Gresntls  v.  Waclark  Wire  Works  (1914),  86  N.  J.  L.  610,  91  Ati.  98,  92  Atl.  354. 
"Quonir  Ham  Wah  Co.  v.  Industrial  AccidPiit  rommlsslon  (1919),  59  Calif.  Dec.  18. 
•Same  case  (1920),  184  Calif.  26,  192  Pac.  1021. 
"Caratcns  v.  Plllsbury  (1916).  172  Calif.  572.  158  Pac.  218. 

n  Perry  v.  Industrial  Accident  Commission    (1919),  180  Calif.  497.  181  Pno.   iHS. 
MToflemlte  Lumber  Co.  v.  Industrial  Accident  Commission  (1922),  187  Calif.  774,  204 
Pac.  226. 
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to  be  a  tax  without  relation  to  the  police  power,  not  a  property  tax, 
and  not  based  on  any  proper  classification.  "  From  another  stand- 
point the  act  seems  to  be  simply  a  taking  of  the  property  of  this  class 
of  employers  [of  workmen  without  dependents]  without  any  compen- 
sation therefor."    The  act  was  therefore  held  invalid.^* 

These  decisions  are  in  contrast  with  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  appellate  division,  in  which  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State  (ch.  760,  Acts  of  1920)  was  under  consideration.  This  act 
provides  for  a  contribution  of  $900  for  a  special  rehabilitation  fund 
where  an  injured  workman  dies  leaving  no  dependents.  This  act 
was  said  to  be  constitutional.^*  An  amendment  of  the. New  York 
law  (ch.  622,  Acts  of  1916)  provided  for  the  accumulation  of  a  fund 
from  the  same  source  as  above,  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits where  a  second  injury  resulted  in  total  disability.  This  also 
was  held  by  the  State  court  of  appeals  to  be  valid  legislation,  not 
differing  in  principle  from  the  other  provisions  of  the  act,  and  within 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution.^*^  A  similar  provision  of 
the  compensation  law  of  Utah  was  held  constitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  that  State."  On  the  other  side  must  be  counted  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  which  declared  a  similar  provision  in  the 
compensation  act  of  1914  of  that  State  to  be  unconstitutional,  since 
the  legislature  did  not  have  "  the  right  to  take  what  is  due  the  estate 
of  one  man  and  give  it  to  another."  ^^ 

A  different  aspect  of  the  question  of  compensation  is  involved  in 
the  case  of  maritime  workers  and  those  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  New  York  compensation  law  of  1914  undertook  to  cover 
longshoremen  and  the  operation  of  vessels;  railroad  labor  was  also 
held  to  be  covered  by  the  act  in  regard  to  injuries  not  covered  by 
the  Federal  (liability)  act."  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  denied  the  power  of  the  State  to  legislate  with  regard  either 
to  maritime  employments  as  such,  or  to  interstate  commerce,  holding 
the  acts  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  they  purported  to  authorize  any 
interference  with  the  uniformity  of  the  maritime  law  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  employers'  liability  act.*® 

After  the  decision  in  the  Jensen  case.  Congress  undertook  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  so  as  to  enable  State  laws  to  afford  relief  in  mari- 
time cases,  setting  their  rights  under  the  compensation  law  of  the 
State  in  whose  waters  they  were  employed  alongside  admiralty  and 
the  common  law  as  an  optional  mode  of  relief.  (Act  of  October  6, 
1917,  40  Stat.  395).  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared  this  amendment  unconstitutional,  since  though  Congress  could 
enact  a  law  affecting  maritime  workers,  it  could  not  confer  upon  the 
States  the  power  to  enact  legislation  governing  a  subject  over  which 
they  had  no  control  under  the  Federal  Constitution.^®  In  this  connec- 
ts Bryant  V.  Lindsay  (1920),  94  N.  J.  L.  357.  110  Atl.  828. 

"Watkinson  v.  Hotel  Pennsylvania  (1921),  187  N.  Y.  Supp.  278. 

'Mudufitrlal  Commission  v.  Newman  (1918),  222  N.  Y.  363.  118  N.  E.  794. 

i-'Salt  Lake  City  v.  Industrial  Commission    (1921),  —  Utah  — ,  199  Pac.  152. 

"Kentucky  State  Journal  Co.  v.  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  (1914),  161  Ky.  62, 
170  S.  W.  1166. 

'".Jensen  v.  Southern  Pac.  Co.  (1915),  215  N.  Y.  514,  109  N.  E.  600;  Winfleld  t?.  N.  Y. 
Cent.  &  H.  R.  Co.  (1915),  216  N.  Y.  284,  110  N.  E.  614. 

'"So.  Pac.  Co.  V.  Jensen  (1917),  244  U.  S.  205,  37  Sup.  Ct.  524;  New  York  C.  R.  Co. 
r.  Winfield  (1917),  244  U.  S.  147.  37  Sup.  Ct.  546. 

» Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  v.  Stewart  (1920).  253  U.  S.  149,  40  Sup.  Ct.  438;  see  also 
Sndden  &  Chriatenson  v.  Industrial  Accident  CommiBslon  (1920),  182  Calif.  487,  188  Pac. 
803.  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  took  the  same  view  at  a  somewhat  earUer 
date. 
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tion  may  be  noted  a  second  amendment  to  the  same  sections  of  the 
Judicial  CJode,  by  which  Congress  has  undertaken  to  give  to  the  States 
jurisdiction  over  such  maritime  workers  as  are  nonperipatetic,  having 
a  fixed  domicile  and  potentially  chargeable  to  the  local  authorities 
in  case  of  disability  and  impoverishment.  (Act  of  June  10,  1922, 
Pub.  No.  239.) 

PENSIONS  AND  INSURANCE  SYSTEMS. 

The  Legislature  of  Arizona  (p.  10,  Acts  of  1915)  midertook  to 
establish  a  system  of  old  age  and  mothers'  pensions.  The  supreme 
court  held  the  law  invalid,  since  "  while  the  object  of  the  act  is  easily 
determinable  from  its  title  and  context,  the  lack  of  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  means  and  methods  of  its  enforcement,  we  think,  must 
necessarily  result  in  its  defeat.**  The  title  of  the  act  also  failed  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  its  provisions,  violating  a  specific  requirement 
of  the  State  constitution.** 

The  matter  of  providing  old-age  pensions  for  employees  of  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  was  considered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  measures  look- 
ing to  such  ends.  A  peculiar  provision  of  the  constitution  was 
found  to  be  an  insurmountable  otetruction,  that  instrument  prohibit- 
ing the  granting  of  any  pension  "  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time." 
This  restriction  on  the  legislature  made  it  likewise  impossible  for  it 
to  (^legate  any  larger  authority  to  any  municipality  or  other  agent, 
neither  could  the  legislature  by  separate  acts  at  its  biennial  sessions 
grant  a  pension  for  separate  successive  years.*' 

Another  case  that  may  be  noted  under  this  head  is  one  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  N.  i. 
This  ordinance  undertook  to  provide  for  group  insurance  for  cer- 
tain oflScers  and  employees  of  the  city,  but  was  held  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  in  special  term  to  be  void  as  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  city's  powers ;  neither  was  such  power  conferred  by  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  of  the  State,  which  relates  only  to  hazard- 
ous employments;  nor  does  the  "home  rule"  law  authorize  such 
action ;  neither  can  it  be  sustained  as  a  payment  of  wages.*^ 

INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION  OF  WORK  PLACES. 

The  physical  conditions  affecting  workpeople  in  their  places  of 
employment  are  the  subject  of  laws  known  as  inspection  laws,  the 
fundamental  principle  or  which  is  that  the  State  may  properly  act  to 
secure  the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  and  such  laws  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  being  valid.  Defects  of  discrimination  or  im- 
proper classification,  however,  have  caused  some  of  the  laws  of  this 
particular  class  to  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

An  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  (Acts  of  1884,  ch.  272)  which 
made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  cigars  in  any  city  of  more 
than  500,000  population  in  any  tenement  house  occupied  by  more 

estate  Board  of  Control  v,  Bockstegge  (1916),  18  Ariz.  277,  158  l*ac.  837. 

«In  re  Opinion  of  the  Justices  (State  and  Municipal  Pensions)   (1917),  78  N.  H.  617, 

^  » People  *ex.  rel.  Terbush  ft  Powell  t\  Dibble  (1921),  189  N.  Y.  Supp.  29;  affirmed  by 
appellate  dlTisloB  in  a  memorandum  decision  (1921),  186  N.  Y.  Supp.  951. 
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than  three  families,  but  excepting  houses  in  which  there  was  on  the 
first  floor  a  store  for  the  sale  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  was  declared  un- 
constitutional because  of  such  discrimination.**  The  factory-inspec- 
tion law  of  California  (act  of  Feb.  6,  1889)  provided  that  cer- 
tain installations  might  be  required  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory 
inspector,  their  use  would  to  a  great  extent  prevent  unhealthful  con- 
ditions. It  was  held  that  this  law  was  a  delegation  of  legislative 
authority  to  an  executive  officer  whose  proper  duties  were  to  en- 
force prescribed  regulations,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  declared  un- 
constitutional in  so  far  as  this  provision  extended." 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  undertook  to  prohibit  the  use  of  emery 
wheels  or  belts  and  similar  wheels  or  belts  "in  any  basement,  so- 
called,  or  in  any  room  lying  wholly,  or  partly  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground."  (Acts  of  1911,  p.  §14).  The  question  of  constitu- 
tionality being  raised  on  account  of  invalid  classification,  the  act 
was  declared  void.  In  the  case  in  hand  it  was  shown  that  there 
was  thorough  ventilation  by  the  use  of  exhaust  fans,  while  the  act 
would  permit  the  use  of  identical  devices  in  any  room  above  ground 
no  ma  tier  how  poorly  ventilated  or  lighted.  The  basis  of  the  law 
was  therefore  not  one  of  proper  classification.**    • 

A  Minnesota  statute  (ch.  514,  Acts  of  1919,  amended  by  ch.  481, 
Acts  of  1921)  undertook  to  require  railroad  companies  to  erect  shel- 
ters or  shops  for  the  repair  of  cars,  etc.,  at  points  where  as  many 
as  six  men  were  employed  for  not  less  than  30  days.  Various  de- 
tails of  construction,  sanitation,  etc.,  were  prescribed,  the  building: 
or  buildings  to  be  such  that  "all  employees  engaged  in  such  work 
shall  be  protected  from  heat,  rain,  cold,  snow,  or  other  inclement 
weather,  while  working  at  such  work."  The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  was  challenged  on  numerous  grounds,  many  of  which  were 
rejected.  However,  it  was  held  by  a  United  States  district  court 
that  the  act  was  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of  the  Federal  safety 
appliance  act  which  requires  defective  cars  on  lines  of  interstate 
carriers  to  be  repaired  at  the  place  where  they  are  discovered  to  be 
defective,  if  feasible,  otherwise  at  the  nearest  available  repair  point ; 
also  that  the  provision  above  quoted  as  to  protection  from  the  weather 
was  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  criminal  prose- 
cution, such  as  the  law  contemplated.  The  entire  statute  was  there- 
fore declared  void.*^ 

Laundrymen  have  been  a  special  object  of  legislation  found  un- 
constitutional in  a  few  instances.  Thus  section  4079  of  the  Political 
Code  of  Montana  contained  a  provision  that  male  persons  engaged 
in  the  laundry  business  other  than  in  steam  launanes  should  pay  a 
license  fee  of  $10  per  quarter,  or  if  more  than  one  person  was  en- 
gaged, of  $25  per  quarter;  such  fee  to  permit  the  operation  of  one 
place  of  business  only.  The  license  fee  for  steam  laundries  was 
fixed  at  $15  per  quarter,  regardless  of  the  number  of  employees.  A 
Federal  court  declared  this  law  violative  of  the  provisions  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  as  discriminating  against  one  class  of  laim- 
drymen  and  in  favor  of  another.**  An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  which  gave  the  city  board  of  supervisors  discretion  to 

M  In  re  Jacobs  (1884),  83  Hun.  374 ;  affirmed  (1885),  98  N.  Y.  98,  60  Am.  Rep.  636. 

»Schaezlein  v,  Cabaniss  (1902),  185  Calif.  466,  67  Pac.  755. 

-People  V.  Schenck  (1913),  267  111.  384,  100  N.  B.  994. 

«  Chicago  ft  N.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Railroad  ft  W.  Commission  (1922),  280  Fed.  387. 

»In  re  Ynt  Sang  (1896),  75  Fed.  983. 
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grant  or  withhold  licenses  for  lanndriee  unless  located  in  buildings 
of  brick  or  stone  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  was  there  condemned  as  invalid.  In  op- 
eration there  was  an  admitted  discrimination  against  the  Chinese, 
licenses  being  granted  to  Caucasians  under  identical  conditions  as 
those  pi*evailing  in  cases  in  which  they  were  uniformly  denied  to 
the  Chinese.  On  this  showing  the  court  condemned  the  ordinance, 
laying  it  down  as  a  principle  of  law  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  give  to  any  man  or  set  of  ii\en  absolute 
and  unrestrained  discretion  to  give  or  to  withhold  permission  to 
carry  on  a  lawful  business  in  any  place,  citing  the  language  of  the 
Massachusetts  bill  of  rights  that  government  should  "be  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men."**  A  statute  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  declared  that  "  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  eject 
water  or  other  fluid  from  his  mouth  upon  any  clothing,"  etc.,  in 
ironing  or  preparing  for  ironing  the  same.  Whether  or  not  a  prop- 
erly drawn  law  of  this  intent  would  be  constitutional  was  not  de- 
cided by  the  court,  but  since  by  its  terms  it  would  restrict  one  from 
sprinklmg  his  own  clothing  in  his  own  way  it  was  declared  to  be 
an  unwarranted  interference  with  individual  rights. ^^^ 

Section  10089  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  prescribed  pro- 
visions for  plumbing  and  ventilation  in  biscuit,  bread,  and  cake 
bakeries,  but  made  no  mention  of  pie  and  pastry  bakeries,  cracker 
bakeries,  or  confectioneries.  The  court  held  that  such  omission 
amounted  to  an  unjustifiable  discrimination  between  industries  of 
like  nature,  denying  the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  statutfi 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional.*^ 

STREET  RAILWAYEL 

A  number  of  States  have  laws  requiring  the  provision  of  inclosed 
vestibules  or  platforms  on  street  cars  for  the  protection  of  motormen 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  such  laws  are  regarded  as 
valid.  A  Texas  statute  (ch.  112,  Acts  of  1903)  was  so  drawn  as  to 
be  applicable  only  to  corporations  operating  street  railways,  thus 
relieving  firms  or  individuals  carrying  on  a  similar  undertaking 
from  the  necessity  of  making  such  provision.  For  this  discrimina- 
tion and  because  of  vagueness  ana  uncertainty  in  defining  what 
would  constitute  an  offense  against  the  law  it  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional.'^ 

MIHES. 

Similar  to  the  sanitary  features  of  factory-inspection  laws  was  a 
provision  of  an  Illinois  law  (act  of  May  14,  1903)  requiring  owners 
or  operators  of  coal  mines  to  maintain  wash  rooms  at  their  mines  for 
the  use  of  miners  and  as  a  place  for  drying  their  clothes.  This  was 
condemned  as  special  legislation,  the  court  holding  that  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  miners  were  not  so  different  from  the  condi- 
tions in  other  occupations  in  respect  of  the  matter  sought  to  be 
remedied  as  to  warrant  such  a  discrimination  as  was  attempted  by 

»YIck  Wo  17.  Hopklng  (1886).  118  U.  S.  356.  6  Sup.  Ct.  1064. 

»  Hawaii  V.  Ching  Oeung  (1899),  11  Hawaii  Reports  667. 

"  State  V.  Miksicek  (191^),  225  Mo.  561.  125  S.  W.  507. 

•"Beaumont  Traction  Co.  v.  State  (1909)  (Tex.  Ciy.  App.).  122  8.  W.  616. 
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jthis  ^tute."  The  Kentucky  L^slature  of  1920  (ch.  20)  enacted 
a  law  of  like  effect,  to  be  operative  in  any  particular  case  on  vote 
pt  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  employees  requesting  such  accoramo- 
4ations.  This  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  to 
violate  a  provision  of  the  State  constitution  which  restricts  legisla- 
tion the  actual  operative  effect  of  which  is  conditioned  on  other 
jthan  direct  action  by  the  legislature  itself,  none  of  the  other  points 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  the  law  being  considered.** 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  an  Indiana  statute  (sec.  8623, 
Burns's  R.*  S.),  which  likewise  called  for  the  construction  of  a  wash 
^room  at  any  mine  where  a  designated  portion  of  the  employees  re- 
quested it.  The  nature  of  the  employment  was  said  to  warrant  the 
requirement  of  such  a  building,  if  the  legislative  judgment  found  the 
facts  such  as  to  lead  to  that  conclusion.*^  The  State  constitution 
.contained  a  provision  similar  to  that  of  KentucW,  noted  above,  but 
;it  was  held  that  this  was  not  violated  by  the  condition  in  the  statute 
^making  it  applicable  on  petition.  The  Supreme  Court  noted  this 
^contention,  but  did  not  pass  upon  it,  as  it  was  a  question  under  the 
State  constitution,  no  Federal  question  being  involved.  The  gen- 
eral principles  involved  were  sustained,  thus  controverting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Illinois  court  in  regard  to  the  question  of  classification. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 
AjmiRirST  LAW  EZEXPTIOHS. 

Several  laws  have  been  enacted  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure 
to  workmen  certain  privileges  and  immunities  not  allowed  to  other 
persons  combining  for  the  prosecution  of  a  common  purpose.  A 
number  of  States  have -enacted  antitrust  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  combinations  to  fix  prices,  and  some  of  these  have  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  their  restrictions  combinations  and  agreements 
to  fix  the  rates  of  wag:es.  Thus  the  antitrust  law  of  Illinois  (act  of 
June  11,  1891)  prohibited  agreements  by  corporations,  partnerships, 
or  individuals  for  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  any  article  of  mer- 
,chandise  or  commodity.  This  was  amended  on  June  10,  1897,  by 
.exempting  agreements  in  regard  to  the  production  of  articles  the 
cost  of  which  is  mainly  made  up  of  wages,  making  it  not  unlawful 
for  agreements  to  be  made,  "  the  principal  object  or  effect  of  which 
is  to  maintain  or  increase  wages.  This  amendment  was  declared 
unconstitutional  as  making  an  unlawful  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  exempted  persons,  no  proper  basis  or  classification  being  shown.** 
TTie  decision  in  this  case  was  based  on  one  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States*^  involving  an  exemption  to  the  antitrust  law  of 
Illinois  affecting  agriculturists  and  stock  raisers,  the  principle  being 
the  same  though  applied  to  a  different  subject  matter. 

The  antitrust  law  of  Nebraska  (ch.  79,  Acts  of  1897)  contained  an 
exception  with  reference  to  labor,  and  was  for  that  reason  declared 
by  the  Federal  court  to  be  invalid  on  account  of  its  discriminations,*® 

wStarnev.  People  (1906).  222  111.  189,  78  N.  E.  61. 

u  Commonwealth  v.  Beayer  Dam  Coal  Co.  (1922),  —  Ky.  — ,  287  S.  W.  1086. 
"•Booth  V.  State  (1913),  179  Ind.  405,  100  N.  E.  663;  affirmed  (1915),  237  U.  S.  391, 
35  Sup.  Ct  617.     See  also  State  v.  Reaser  (1915).  93  Kane.  628,  145  Pac.  733. 
•People  V.  Butler  Street  Foundry  Co.  (1903),  201  HI.  236,  66  N.  B.  349. 
"Connolly  v.  Pipe  Co.  (1902),  184  U.  S.  540,  22  Sup.  Ct.  481. 
—      Ins.  "  "   -^~->    ---  -«  -    «-- 


»  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cornell  (1901),  110  Fed.  816. 
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though  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  sustamed  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  regulated  only  dealing  in  goods,  and  that  labor  and 
skill  not  being  articles  of  commerce,  the  exception  as  to  labor  was 
reasonable  and  valid.*® 

T&ABE-XAKKS  AND  BABOES. 

The  right  of  labor  organizations  to  adopt,  use,  and  protect  from 
imitation  or  unauthorized  use  a  label  or  trade-mark  is  secured  to 
these  organizations  by  the  statutes  of  a  number  of  States,  such  laws 
having  been  upheld  as  constitutional  in  several  jurisdictions.*®  The 
law  of  New  Jersey,  however  (Acts  of  1898,  p.  83,  sec.  10),  providing 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  and  costs  and  expenses  in  cases  where  a 
properly  registered  label  had  been  unlawfully  used,  and  also  for  the 
recovery  of  a  penalty  in  an  amount  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more 
than  $500  in  an  action  for  debt,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in 
respect  of  the  latter  provision.  In  an  ordinary  action  for  debt  a 
plaintiff  must  determine  the  amount  to  be  sued  tor 'before  the  action 
IS  begun,  to  which  claim  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  offer  exceptions, 
the  result  to  be  ultimately  determined  by  the  court ;  by  this  statute, 
however,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  sued  for  in  an  action  for 
debt  was  fixed,  not  by  the  statute  nor  by  the  court,  but  by  the  claim- 
ant, ex  parte,  devolving  upon  a  private  person  the  duty  or  power  of 
weighing  the  public  considerations  on  which  the  penalty  should  be 
measured.  Such  power  being  either  a  legislative  or  a  judicial  func- 
tion, it  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
to  be  exercised,  but  only  by  a  proper  public  agency,  so  that  the  law 
<!ould  not  stand.*^ 

The  right  to  wear  the  badge  of  labor  and  other  organizations  was 
the  subject  of  a  statute  of  Montana  (Penal  Code,  sec.  1192,  amended 
by  ch.  18,  Acts  of  1907),  the  statute  prohibiting  the  unauthorized 
wearing  of  such  badges.  This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  delegated  legislation,  inasmuch  as  the  right  to 
wear  such  a  badge  and  the  penalty  for  wrongfully  wearing  it  were 
made  dependent  upon  the  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  or- 
ganization and  not  on  any  general  and  public  rule.  It  was  also  said 
that  the  law  was  violative  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment as  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.*^ 

XTNION  LABEL  ON  PTTBLIC  PEINTINO. 

The  question  of  the  power  of  a  city  council  to  require  all  contracts 
for  public  printing  to  be  let  to  parties  authorized  to  affix  thereto  the 
union  label  has  been  a  subject  of  consideration  in  a  few  cases.  In 
passing  upon  an  ordinance  of  this  sort  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois 
held  that  the  council  and  officers  of  the  city  could  not  thereby  be 
authorized  to  award  a  contract  for  printing  to  any  other  than  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  such  being  the  requirement  of  the  laws 
of  the  State.    The  ordinance  was  further  condemned  on  the  ground 

•Cleland  v.  Anderson  (1902),  66  Nebr.  252,  92  N.  W.  306. 

«Cohn  V.  People  (1894),  149  111.  486.  37  N.  E.  60:  State  v.  Bishop  (1895),  128  Mo. 
a73.  31  8.  W.  9;  Perkins  v.  Heert  (1899),  158  N.  Y.  306,  53  N.  B.  16. 

*«  Cigar  Makers'  I.  U.  of  A.  t*.  Goldberg  (1905),  72  N.  J.  L.  214,  61  Atl.  467. 
•state  V.  Holland  (1008),  37  Mont  393,  96  Pac.  719. 
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that  it  was  an  agreement  with  a  certain  class  of  persons  doing  print- 
ing to  have  such  work  done  only  by  them,  in  violation  of  common 
rights,  and  tending  to  create  a  monopoly.*® 

A  similar  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  courts  of  New  Jersey 
involving  an  ordinance  of  the  same  type.**  The  charter  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  required  bids  to  be  procured  on  all  goods  and  supplies 
furnished  the  city  of  a  value  of  $60  or  more.  The  city  coimcil 
adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  the  union  label  to  be  affixed  to  all 

f)ublic  printing;  this  was  held  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to  pub- 
ic policy,  being  discriminatory  in  character  and  likewise  contraven- 
ing the  charter  provision  noted  since  it  limited  bids  to  a  certain  class  of 
printers.**  The  same  position  was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia  with  reference  to  a  similar  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.** 

TTNION  LABOK  ON  PXTBLIC  WOKKS. 

A  statute  of  Nebraska  calling  for  the  employment  of  union  labor 
on  the  streets,  sewers,  etc.,  of  cities  of  the  second  class  was  declared 
invalid  as  tending  "to  exclude  bidders  by  providing  that  laborers 
shall  belong  to  a  certain  restricted  class."  *^  A  similar  judgment  was 
reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  with  reference  to  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Chicago  directing  the  employment  of  union  work- 
men exclusively  on  public  wor^s,  the  reasons  assigned  being  the 
same  as  those  given  in  the  Nebraska  case.*®  This  latter  decision 
would  necessarfly  be  anticipated  from  an  earlier  decision  by  the 
same  court  against  the  validity  of  a  rule  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  by  which  it  undertook  to  restrict  bids  for  the 
construction  of  school  buildings,  etc.,  to  contractors  employing  only 
union  labor,  this  rule  being  a  restriction  that  the  legislature  itself 
could  not  have  constitutionally  adopted.***  Similar  views  were  taken 
of  the  rules  of  city  boards  of  like  intent  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
Michigan  and  Montana.*^® 

PROTECTION  OF  WO&KHEN  AS  MEMBERS. 

A  number  of  legislative  bodies  have  enacted  laws  with  the  object 
of  protecting  the  members  of  labor  organizations,  forbidding  em- 
ployers to  discharge  workmen  on  account  of  their  membership  in 
such  organizations  or  to  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  employees 
from  forming  or  joining  them.  Coercion  or  attempted  coercion  by 
discharge  or  threats  of  discharge  on  account  of  connection  with  any 
lawful  labor  organization  were  provided  against  in  terms  in  some  of 
the  statutes  and  damages  allowed  for  any  discharge  because  of 
membership.  Statutes  of  this  class  which  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional were  enacted  in  Colorado  (ch.  5,  Acts  of  1911),  Kansas 
(ch.  120,  Acts  of  1897),  Minnesota  (ch.  174,  Acts  of  1895),  Missouri 
(Act  of  March  6,  1893),  Nevada  (ch.  Ill,  Acts  of  1903),  New  York 
(Penal  Code,  sec.  17la),  Ohio  (Act  of  April  14,  1892),  Oklahoma 

*«Holden  v.  City  of  Alton  (1899),  179  111.  318,  53  N.  E.  556. 
♦♦Paterson  Chronicle  Co.  v.  Paterson  (1901),  66  N.  J.  L.  129,  48  Atl.  589. 
♦•Marshall  &  Bruce  Co.  t;.  City  of  Nashville  (1903),  109  Tenn.  495,  71  S.  W.  815. 
*«01ty  of  Atlanta  t;.  Stein  (1900).  Ill  Ga.  789.  36  S.  E.  932. 
•^Wright  V.  Hoctor  (1914).  95  Nebr.  342.  145  N.  W.  704. 
*»Fi8ke  V.  People  (1000).  188  111.  206,  58  N.  E.  985. 
••Adams  v.  Brenan  (1898),  177  111.  194,  52  N.  E.  314. 

"Lewis  V.  Board  of  Education  (1905),  139  Mich.  306,  102  N.  W.  766;  State  t?.  Toole 
(1901),  26  Mont.  22,  66  Pac.  496. 
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(p.  613,  Acts  of  1907,  1908),  Pennsylvania  (Act  of  June  4,  1897), 
Wisconsin  (ch.  332,  Acts  of  1899),  and  United  States  (Act  of  June 
1,1898,  30  Stat.  428), 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  reasons  given  for  declaring  these  laws 
unconstitutional.  Though  not  the  eaniest,  the  controlling  opinion 
is  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  the 
Federal  law  invalid.  The  uniform  principle  laid  down  is  that  the 
right  of  an  employee  to  continue  service  so  long  as  mutually  agree- 
able to  himself  and  his  employer  is  a  right  of  personal  liberty  and 
of  property,  so  long  as  he  does  nothing  reasonably  forbidden  and 
injurious  to  public  interest ;  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  or  termi- 
nate contracts  at  wUl,  subject  only  to  such  conditions  as  are  agreed 
to  by  contract  or  as  are  enacted  by  the  State  applicable  to  all  persons 
in  like  conditions.  The  employer  has  the  same  ri^ht  in  regard  to 
making  and  terminating  a  contract  of  emplojonent  with  his  employee. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  either  to  terminate  the  employment  for 
any  reason  or  no  reason,  subject  only  to  liability  for  damages  where 
a  contract  is  violated.  Laws  forbidding  the  discharge  of  a  work- 
man for  any  specific  reason  are  therefore  discriminatory  and  class 
legislation,  and  are  also  void  as  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers and  workmen  in  the  formation  of  contracts,  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  as  to  equality  of 
rights,  and  not  capable  of  support  as  police  regulations.**^ 

The  exception  to  the  uniformity  of  rejection  of  these  laws  was  a 
decision  by  an  Ohio  court,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  law  was 
constitutional  since  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  right  to  discharge, 
which  right  the  employer  might  exercise  for  any  reason  whatever, 
but  only  prohibited  him  from  coercing  or  attempting  to  coerce  an 
employee  into  quitting  a  union.*^  The  same  view  was  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  with  regard  to  sections  4674,  4675,  General 
Statutes  of  1909.***  Such  a  construction,  though  saving  the  law, 
would  leave  it  without  practical  effect ;  but  even  this  shadowy  status 
was  denied  the  Kansas  law  in  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States." 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  a  proposed  measure  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  referred  to  the  supreme  court  in  advance  on 
the  question  of  its  constitutionality,  which  would  bar  any  action 
against  associations  of  employers  or  employees,  or  against  any  mem- 
bers or  officials  thereof,  on  account  of  tortious  acts  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  associations.  This  bill  was 
practicallv  identical  in  form  and  effect  with  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  fourth  section  of  the  British  trades  disputes  act  or  1906.  How- 
ever, the  supreme  court  of  the  State  held  that  it  would  arbitrarily 
give  immunity  to  certain  individuals,  exempting  them  from  restric- 
tions and  penalties  to  which  the  public  generafly  was  subject,  thus 

»*  Adair  v.  United  States  (1908),  208  U.  S.  161.  28  Sup.  Ct.  277;  People  v.  WoFtern 
I'nion  Telegraph  Co.  (1921),  70  Colo.  90,  198  Pac.  146;  Gillespie  v.  People  (1900),  188 
111.  176,  58  N.  B.  1007;  Coffeyville  Brtck  &  Tile  Co.  v.  Perry  (1904),  69  Kans.  297.  76 
Pac.  848;  State  v.  Daniels  (1912),  118  Minn.  155,  136  N.  W.  584  ;  State  v.  Julow  (1895), 
129  Mo.  163,  31  S.  W.  781 ;  Goldfleld  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  r.  Goldfleld  Miners'  Union 
(1908),  159  Fed.  500  (Nev.  Statute)  ;  People  t;.  Marcus  (1906),  185  N.  Y.  257,  77  N.  B. 
1073;  State  v.  Bateman  (1900),  10  Ohio  S.  ft  C.  P.  Dec.  68;  Jackson  v.  Berger  (1915), 
92  Ohio  St  180,  110  N.  E.  732;  Bemis  v.  State  (1915),  12  Okla.  Cr.  114,  152  Pac.  456; 
Commonwealth  v.  Clark  (1900),  14  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  486;  State  v.  Kreutzberg  (1898),  114 
Wis.  530,  90  N.  W.  1098. 

«  Davis  V.  State  (1893),  30  Wkly.  Law  Bui.  342. 

»  State  V.  Copjpage  (1912),  87  Kans.  782.  125  Pac.  8. 

••Coppagc  tr.  Kansas  (1915),  236  U.  S.  1,  35  Sup.  Ct.  240. 
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establishing  discriminations  and  inequalities  offensive  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  would  legalize  acts  burdensome  to  those  not  members  of 
the  associations  and  establish  unequal  rights  and  privileges  between 
employers  and  employees  within  and  those  outside  of  such  associa- 
tions.   It  was  therefore  unanimously  rejected  by  the  bench.*^* 

NOTICE  OF  LABOK  DISPTTTES. 

Less  closely  related  to  the  subject,  but  perhaps  subject  to  mention 
here,  was  an  act  of  the  Illinois  Liegislature  of  1899  (act  of  April  24), 
which  declared  it  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  bring  workmen  from 
another  State  or  place  in  the  State  under  misrepresentations  or  false 
pretenses  as  to  the  kind  and  character  of  the  work,  failure  to  give 
notice  of  a  labor  dispute  being  declared  to  be  misrepresentation. 
This  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  to  impose  upon  cer- 
tain employers  an  obligation  and  liability  not  required  of  others, 
since  the  act  was  limited  to  the  employment  of  workmen,  not  apply- 
ing to  other  classes  of  employees ;  and  apj)ly ing  only  to  such  workmen 
as  may  change  from  place  to  place  within  the  State  or  may  be 
brought  into  the  State  from  without.*^  The  reasons  given  were 
therefore  to  some  extent  based  on  a  strict  construction  of  the  langiia^ 
of  the  law,  and  over  against  this  decision  may  be  set  a  number  in 
which  similar  statutes  have  been  held  constitutional.^^ 

INJUNCTIONS  AND  CONTEMPTS. 

Legislation  i^egulating  injunctions  and  punishment  for  contempt 
of  court  is  much  broader  than  its  application  to  the  field  of  labor, 
but  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  sev- 
eral enactments  have  been  made  or  proposed  directed  specifically 
to  the  subject  of  the  issue  of  injunctions  and  the  punishment  of  con- 
tempts in  cases  involving  the  activities  of  labor  unions  and  their 
members.  Thus  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  injunctions  in  cases  of 
strikes,  etc.,  was  attempted  by  a  statute  of  Caliiornia  (Acts  of  1903, 
ch.  235,  Sims'  Penal  Code,  p.  581),  which  provides  that  "no  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  contract  by  or  between  two  or  more  persons 
to  do  or  procure  to  be  done,  or  not  to  do  or  procure  not  to  be  done, 
any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any  trade  dispute  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  in  the  State  of  California  shall  be 
deemed  criminal,  nor  shall  those  engaged  therein  be  indictable  or 
otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  if  such  act  com- 
mitted by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime,  nor  shall 
such  agreement,  combination,  or  contract  be  considered  as  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce,  nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or 
injunction  be  issued  with  relation  thereto."  In  a  strike  case  in  which 
boycotting  and  picketing  were  charged,  the  claim  was  made  that 
an  injunction  was  specifically  forbidden  by  the  above  act.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  State  held  that  the  law  could  not  be  construed 
as  undertaking  to  prohibit  a  court  from  enjoining  wrongful  acts; 
and  if  it  could  be  so  construed  it  would  be  to  that  extent  void  because 

»  In  re  Opinion  of  the  Justices  (Liability  of  nr>r.ociation8  for  tortlons  acta)  (1912). 
211  Mass.  618,  98  N.  E.  337. 

M  Josma  V.  Car  &  Foiuwiry  Co.  (1911),  249  III.  508.  94  N.  B.  945. 

w  Commonwealtb  v.  Libbey  (1914).  216  Mass.  356,  103  N.  E.  923;  Rlter-Conley  Mfg. 
Co.  V.  Wryn  (1918).  —  Oltla.  — ,  174  Pac.  280;  Biersacli  &  Neidermeyer  Co.  v.  State 
(1922),  —  Wis.  — ,  188  N.  W.  650. 
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violative  of  the  plaintiff's  constitutional  rights  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection." The  same  contention  as  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  issue 
an  injunction  was  made  in  a  later  case  before  the  same  court.  In 
this  case  the  court  held  that  if  this  contention  as  to  the  force  of 
the  statute  was  a  correct  one  this  provision  would  be  void.  "  Not 
only  would  it  be  void  as  violative  of  one's  constitutional  right  to 
acquire,  possess,  enJOT,  and  protect  property,  but  as  well  would  it 
be  obnoxious  to  the  (Constitution  in  creating  arbitrarily  and  without 
reason  a  class  above  and  beyond  the  law,  which  is  applicable  to  all 
other  individuals  and  classes.  It  would  legalize  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  entered  into  by  a  trades-union  which 
would  be  illegal  if  entered  into  by  any  other  persons  or  associations. 
It  would  exempt  trades-unions  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
laws  of  the  land  under  circumstances  where  the  same  laws  would 
operate  against  all  other  individuals,  combinations,  or  associations. 
It  is  thus  not  only  special  legislation,  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution, 
but  it  still  further  violates  the  Constitution  in  attempting  to  grant 
privileges  and  immunities  to  certain  citizens  or  classes  of  citizens, 
which,  upon  the  same  terms,  have  not  been  granted  to  all  citizens." '° 

Similarly  definitive,  and  proposing  restrictions  on  the  issue  of 
injunctions,  is  a  form  of  legislation  that  appears  in  the  Clayton  Act, 
90  called  (38  Stat.  730),  enacted  October  15,  1914,  bv  the  Federal 
Congress.  Tliis  declares  that  the  labor  of  a  human  oeing  is  not  a 
commodity  or  article  of  commerce,  requires  injunctions  to  be  spe- 
cific, and  limits  their  issue  in  cases  of  labor  disputes  to  those  involv- 
ing irreparable  injury  to  property  or  a  property  right.  Concerted 
termination  of  employment  and  ceasing  to  patronize  objectionable 
parties  may  not  be  enjoined,  nor  may  peaceful  persuasion  or  attend- 
ance where  one  may  lawfully  be  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
communicating  information. 

This  act  has  been  construed  and  applied  by  the  Federal  courts  in 
a  number  of  cases,  notably  two  that  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court.*^  A  law  of  much  the  same  tenor,  and  in  fact  employing  in 
larj^e  degree  the  same  language,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Aiizona  (par.  1464,  E.  S.  1913).  As  construed  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  no  injunction  could  issue  in  labor  disputes  involving 
injury  to  property  rights  by  picketing  without  actual  violence, 
though  there  was  coercion  and  intimidation.*^  This  case  came  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was  held  that,  as 
construed  by  the  Arizona  courts,  the  law  was  unconstitutional  as 
denying  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  permitting  one  class  of 
persons  to  inflict  with  impunity  an  injury  for  which  others  doing 
like  acts  would  be  held  responsible.  Though  similar  to  the  Clayton 
Act,  the  construction  put  upon  the  same  words  by  the  Arizona  courts 
was  said  to  make  their  meaning  "  as  unlike  as  if  they  were  in  wholly 
different  language."  ^^ 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  also  enacted  a  law  of  this  type  (ch. 
778,  Acts  of  1914).  In  a  case  involving  the  relative  rights  of  two 
labor  unions  the  defendant  union  sought  to  justify  its  conduct  in 

"Goldberg  v.  Stablemen's  Union  (1906),  149  Calif.  429,  86  Pac.  324. 
»  Pierce  v.  SUWemen's  Union  (1909),  156  Calif.  70.  103  Pac.  324. 
•Duplex  Printing  Co.  v.  I>e6ring  (1920),  254  U.  S.  443,  41  Sup.  Ct.  172;  American 
Steel  F^andrr  Co.  v.  Tri-City  Trades  Council  (1921),  257  U.  S.  184;  42  Sup.  Ct.  72. 
•>Truax  v.  Corrigan  ^1918),  20  Ariz.  7,  176  Pac.  570. 


•Troax  v.  Corrigan  (1921),  257  U.  8.  812,  42  Sup.  Ct  124. 
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attempting  to  interfere  with  the  employment  of  the  members  of  the 
plaintiff  union  by  reference  to  this  act,  which  was  said  to  preclude 
an  injimction  restraining  such  interference.  The  State  supreme 
court  denied  this,  however,  holding  the  act  unconstitutionaron  the 
ground  that,  if  the  defendant's  contention  was  correct,  the  plaintiff 
workmen  would  be  excluded  from  the  legal  protection  to  which  they 
were  entitled ;  since,  if  no  injunction  comd  be  issued  in  their  behalf, 
workmen  would  be  without  protection  of  their  right  to  labor,  whiLs 
the  property  of  the  capitalist  could  be  safeguarded  by  such  process,** 

The  regulation  of  contempts  has  been  less  directly  undertaken  in 
so  far  as  specific  language  applicable  to  labor  disputes  is  concerned. 
However,  the  purpose  of  certain  restrictive  legislation  is  none  the 
less  apparent,  and  its  enactment  has  been  the  subject  of  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations.  A  Missouri  statute 
(R.  S.  sec.  1617),  limited  punishments  for  contempt  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  days,  though 
both  fine  and  imprisonment  might  be  inflicted.  Another  method  of 
regulation  was  attempted  by  a  statute  of  Oklahoma  (ch.  13,  Acts  of 
1895),  which  classified  disobedience  to  processes  or  orders  of  the 
court  as  indirect  contempts,  limited  the  punishment  for  all  contempts, 
as  in  the  Missouri  statute  noted  above,  and  provided  that  persons 
charged  with  indirect  contempt  anight  have,  if  demanded,  a  change 
of  venue  and  a  trial  by  jury ;  and  the  Virginia  Legislature  (Ads  of 
1897-98,  p.  548)  enacted  a  law  permitting  jury  &ials  for  indirect 
contempts.  All  these  laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  as 
being  unwarranted  interferences  by  one  branch  of  the  government 
with  the  inherent  rights  of  a  coordinate  branch :  •*  and  the  rule  is 
broadly  laid  down  that  the  power  to  protect  itself  from  contempts, 
and  also  to  determine  what  is  a  contempt,  is  inherent  in  every  court 
of  superior  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  prevent  the  one  or  to  abridge  the  other.** 

A  Massachusetts  statute  (ch.  339,  Acts  of  1911)  provided  that  where 
the  act  charged  as  a  contempt  might  also  be  punished  as  a  crime  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury  may  be  claimed,  instead  of  the  summary  dis- 
position of  the  case  by  the  court  as  for  contempt.  This  statute  was 
offered  as  a  bar  to  contempt  proceedings  in  a  case  in  which  mem- 
bers of  a  union  persisted  in  picketing  an  employer's  establishment 
after  the  issue  of  an  injunction  restraining  such  conduct.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  State  held  that  the  power  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  courts,  and  is  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  so 
that  ''the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  statute  is  unconstitu- 
tional as  applied  to  the  case  at  bar."  *• 

Though  not  coming  strictly  within  the  description  of  the  laws 
above  considered,  the  £ever  Food  Control  Act  of  1917  (40  Stat.  276), 
amended  and  reenacted  in  1919  (41  Stat.  298),  may  here  be  men- 
tioned.   It  was  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  secure  continuity  of  pro- 

••Bognl  17.  Perottl  (1916),  224  Mass.  152.  112  N.  E.  853. 

M  state  V,  Shepherd  (1908),  177  Mo.  205.  76  S.  W.  88;  Smith  v.  Speed  (1901),  11  Okla. 
95,  60  Pac.  511 ;  Carter's  Case  (1899),  96  Va.  791,  32  S.  B.  780;  Burdett  v.  Com.  (1904). 
103  Va.  838,  48  S.  B.  878. 

«  Cheadle  v.  State  (1887),  110  Ind.  801,  11  N.  B.  426 :  see  also  Bradley  v.  State  (1900), 
111  Ga.  168,  36  S.  E.  630 ;  Ex  parte  McCown  (1905),  189  N.  C.  95.  61  8.  B.  957 ;  Hale  v. 
State  (1896),  55  Ohio  St  210,  45  N.  E.  199;  State  v.  Clancy  (1904),  80  Mont  193.  76 
Pac.  10. 

••  Walton  Lnnch  Co.  v,  Kearney  (1920),  286  Mass.  810,  128  N.  B.  429. 
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duction  and  to  punish  interference  therewith,  and  it  was  used  to 
check  a  strike  of  coal  miners  in  1919.  Inasmuch  as  this  clearly  gives 
the  act  a  labor  status,  to  that  extent  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
statute  was  declared  void  in  a  case  involving  alleged  profiteering  in 
the  sale  of  food  products,  on  the  ground  that  it  fixed  no  ascertain- 
able standard  of  guilt  and  did  not  meet  the  standard  of  clearness  and 
definiteness  necessary  to  a  penal  law.*^ 

PICKETING. 

A  few  States  have  laws  forbidding  picketing,  and  so  far  as  known 
none  of  these  have  come  up  for  a  determination  of  constitutionality. 
However,  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  passed  upon  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  a  way  to  indicate  the  opinion  of  that 
court  that  such  a  statute  would  be  set  aside.  The  ordinance  in  ques- 
tion was  one  against  vagrancy  and  loitering,  and  was  made  use  of 
in  a  strike  situation  to  prevent  picketing.  As  picketing  had  been 
declared  lawful  in  the  State,  this  ordinance^  which  was  assumed  to 
declare  the  contrary,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional.**  More  direct 
in  its  expression  was  an  ordinance  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon,  which  declared  strikes  illegal,  forbade  picketing,  and  de- 
clared that  loitering  or  parading  in  front  of  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
store,  factory,  etc.,  was  evidence  of  conspiracy  to  injure  the  business 
patrolled.  The  court  held  that  while  the  ordinance  might  constitu- 
tionsJly  forbid  picketing,  it  could  not  make  the  acts  named  evidence 
of  conspiracy,  nor  could  it  make  strikes  unlawful ;  and  the  provisions 
being  inseparable,  the  entire  ordinance  was  void.** 

ARBITRATION  OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

The  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  by  boards  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  laws  is  arranged  for  in  a  number  of  States. 
The  Missouri  law  on  this  subject  (Acts  of  1901,  p.  195,  and  of  1903, 
p.  218)  provided  that  if  a  witness  summoned  by  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration refused  to  attend  or  to  testify,  the  board  might  apply  to  the 
circuit  court,  which  should  then  issue  an  attachment  to  brmg  in  the 
witness  and  punish  him  for  contempt.  The  statute  was  held  to  be 
unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  punishing  for  contempt 
is  not  granted  by  legislative  acts,  out  inheres  in  the  courts  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  authority  and  can  not  be  exercised  in 
behalf  of  any  other  body  or  tribunal,  even  another  court.^^  An 
attempt  was  made  by  an  act  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  (ch.  28, 
Acts  of  1898-99)  to  establish  a  body  to  be  known  as  a  court  of  visi- 
tation, which  should  have  jurisdiction  over  railroad  operations,  with 
power  to  make  and  enforce  orders,  this  power  extending  so  far  as  to 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  operation  of  any  road  that 
should  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  this  body.  This  so-called  court 
also  had  power  to  issue  orders  and  compel  their  enforcement  in  cases 
of  labor  disputes  affecting  railroad  employees;  while  another  act  of 
the  same  session  gave  similar  authority  with  reference  to  telegraphic 
service.    These  laws  were  condemned  by  a  Federal  court,  and  by  the 

«  United  states  v.  L.  Cohen  Grocerr  Co.  (1021).  265  U.  8.  81.  41  Sup.  Ct  298. 
•City  of  St.  Lonla  v,  Gloner  (1908),  210  Mo.  5()2,  109  8.  W.  30. 
•  Hall  t;.  Johnaon  (1917).  87  Ore^.  21.  169  Pac  616. 
estate  V.  Ryan  (1904),  isn  Mo.  849.  ^1  S.  W.  486. 
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supreme  court  of  the  State  as  well,  on  the  ground  that  they  undertook 
to  confer  on  a  single  body  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial 

gowers  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
tate^  which  forbids  the  conferring  of  inconsistent  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  upon  the  same  body  to  be  exercised  regarding  the 
same  subject  matter.^^  A  law  of  the  same  State  (ch.  29,  Acts  of  1920) 
establishes  a  so-called  court  of  industrial  relations  with  power  to 
supervise  industries  "  directly  affecting  the  living  conditions  of  the 
people,"  or  "affected  with  a  public  interest."  It  can  fix  wages  and 
working  conditions;  and  lockouts,  strikes,  picketing,  etc.,  are  made 
unlawful.    The  constitutionality  of  this  act  has  been  upheld.^* 

PROTECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES  AS  VOTERS. 

An  enactment  of  the  Federal  Congress  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  6607) 
provided  a  penalty  for  threats  to  deprive  persons  of  employment,  or 
for  the  refusal  to  renew  contracts  of  employment,  when  such  acts 
were  done  as  a  means  of  intimidating  employees  to  prevent  them 
from  voting.  On  a  prosecution  under  this  statute  it  was  declared 
by  the  coui-t  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  Conffress,  as 
granted  by  the  fifteenth  amendment,  to  secure  to  all  citizens  uie  right 
to  vote,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  act  was  held  to  be  an  attempt  to  punish  individuals  who 
mi^ht  commit  the  prohibited  acts  on  their  personal  responsibility, 
and  not  as  officers  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
therefore  declared  void.^' 

»Wefitern  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Myatt  (1890),  98  F26.  885;  State  t7.  Johnson  (1900).  61 
Kans.  808,  60  Pac.  1068. 
7>  State  V.  Howat  (1921).  109  Kans.  376.  198  Pac.  686. 
7*  United  States  v,  Amsden  (1881).  6  Fed.  819.  10  BisseU  288. 
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Numerous  inquiries  have  reached  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  industrial  court  law  of  Kansas. 
This  body  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  three  years,  and  during 
this  initial  period  has  not  only  made  a  number  of  rulings,  but  has 
been  a  party  to  or  the  subject  of  a  niunber  of  decisions  by  the  courts 
of  the  State,  one  case  coming  also  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Two  annual  reports  have  been  issued,  covering  the 
first  22  months  of  the  historv  oi  the  court. 

The  following  accoimt  of  the  law  and  its  workings  is  based  ex- 
clusively on  the  official  data  named  and  presents  no  other  viewpoint 
or  conmient  than  that  of  the  body  under  consideration  or  or  the 
courts  in  discussing  it.  A  bibliography  of  books  and  articles  on 
the  Kansas  court  of  industrial  relations,  from  various  viewpoints, 
is  appended  at  the  conclusion  of  this  record. 

TEXT  OF  LAW. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows : 

ACTS  OF  1920— EXTRA  SESSION. 
Chapter  29. — Court  of  industrial  rel^LtUms, 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  tribunal  to  be  known  as  Court  created. 
the  court  of  industrial  relations,  which  shall  be  composed  of  three 
Judges  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Of  such  three  Judges  first  ap- 
pointed, one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  for  a 
term  of  two  yeara,  and  one  for  a  term  of  three  years,  said  terms 
to  begin  simultaneously  upon  qualification  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed therefor.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  terra  of  the  three 
Judges  first  appointed  as  aforesaid,  each  succeeding  judge  shall 
be  appointed  and  shall  hold  his  oflice  for  a  term  of  three  years 
and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  qualified.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Judge  of  said  court  of  industrial  rela- 
tions the  governor  shall  appoint  his  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy 
for  the  unexpired  term.  The  salary  of  each  of  said  Judges  shall 
be  five  thousand  dollars  per  year,  payable  monthly.  Of  the 
Judges  first  to  be  appointed,  the  one  appointed  for  the  three-year 
term  shall  be  the  presiding  Judge,  and  thereafter  the  Judge  whose 
term  of  service  has  been  the  longest  shall  be  the  presiding  judge: 
Provided^  That  in  case  two  or  more  of  said  Judges  shall  have 
served  the  same  length  of  time,  the  presiding  Judge  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Public  Utili-    Public  utfli- 
tles  Commission  of  the  State  of  Kansas  is  hereby  conferred  upon  "^• 
the  court  of  industrial  relations,  and  the  said  court  of  industrial 
relations  is  hereby  given  full  power,  authority  and  Jurisdiction  to 
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supervise  and  control  all  public  utilities  and  all  common  carrlerg 
as  defined  in  sections  8329  and  8330  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
Kansas  for  1915,  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  is 
empowered  to  do  all  things  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  power,  authority  and  jurisdiction.  All  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  powers,  authority,  jurisdiction  and  duties  of  the  public 
utilities  commission  of  this  State  are  hereby  adopted  and  all 
powers,  authority,  jurisdiction  and  duties  by  said  laws  imposed 
and  conferred  upon  the  public  utilities  commission  of  this  State 
relating  to  common  carriers  and  public  utilities  are  hereby  in*- 
posed  and  conferred  upon  the  court  of  industrial  relations  cre- 
ated under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  In  addition  thereto 
said  court  of  industrial  relations  shall  have  such  further  power, 
authority  and  jurisdiction  and  shall  perform  such  further  duties 
as  are  in  this  act  set  forth,  and  said  public  utilities  commission 
is  hereby  abolished.  That  all  pending  actions  brought  by  or 
against  the  said  public  utilities  commission  of  this  State  shall 
not  be  affected,  but  the  same  may  be  prosecuted  or  defended  by 
and  in  the  name  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations.  Any  inves- 
tigation, examination,  or  proceedings  had  or  undertakoi,  com- 
menced or  instituted  by  or  pending  before  said  public  utilities 
commission  at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  are  trans- 
ferred to  and  shall  be  continued  and  heard  by  the  said  court  of 
industrial  relations  hereby  created,  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  and  with  lllte  effect  as  though  said  public  utilities 
commission  had  not  been  abolished. 

Chapter  260,  Acts  of  1921,  created  a  public  utilities  commission  fis 
a  distinct  body  and  transferred  to  it  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
court  of  industrial  relations  as  defined  by  sections  8328,  8329,  and 
8330,  General  Statutes. 

Chapter  261  amended  section  2  of  the  industrial  courts  act,  so  that 
it  now  reads  as  follows : 

Jurisdiction,  gEc.  2.  The  court  of  industrial  relations  shaU  have  such  power, 
**^*  authority  and  jurisdiction,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 

in  this  act  set  forth. 
i^t^Sr^'ST*"*"'  ^^^'  ^'  ^^^  "^^  operation  of  the  following  named  and  indicated 
etc,  affected.  employments,  Industries,  public  utilities  and  common  carriers  Is 
hereby  determined  and  declared  to  be  affected  with  a  public  in- 
terest and  therefore  subject  to  supervision  by  the  State  as  herein 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  protect- 
ing the  public  health,  preventing  industrial  strife,  disorder  and 
waste,  and  securing  regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  th|e  businesses 
directly  affecting  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  of  this  State 
and  In  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  to  wit:  (1)  The 
manufacture  or  preparation  of  food  products  whereby,  In  any 
stage  of  the  process,  substances  are  being  converted,  either  par- 
tially or  wholly,  from  their  natural  state  to  a  condition  to  be 
used  as  food  for  human  beings;  (2)  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
and  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel  In  common  use  by  the  people 
of  this  State  whereby,  in  any  stage  of  the  process,  natural  pro- 
ducts are  being  converted,  either  partially  or  wholly,  from  their 
natural  state  to  a  condition  to  be  used  as  such  clothing  and  wear- 
ing apparel;  (3)  the  mining  or  production  of  any  substance  or 
material  in  common  use  as  fuel  either  for  domestic,  manufactur- 
ing, or  transportation  expenses;  (4)  the  transportation  of  aU 
food  products  and  articles  or  substances  entering  into  wearing 
apparel,  or  fuel,  as  aforesaid,  from  the  place  where  produced  to 
the  place  of  manufacture  or  consumption;  (5)  all  public  utilities 
as  defined  by  section  8329,  and  all  common  carriers  as  defined  by 
section  8330  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Kansas  of  1915. 

(b)  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  In  any  such  In- 
dustry or  employment,  or  In  the  operation  of  such  public  utility 
or  common  carrier,  within  the  State  of  Kansas,  either  in  the 
capacity  of  owner,  officer,  or  worker,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
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Powers. 


vUions  of  this  act,  exc^t  as  limited  by  the  provisions  of  tliis 
act. 

S£C.  4L  Said  court  of  industrial  relations  shall  have  its  office  at 
the  capital  of  said  State  in  the  city  of  Topeka,  and  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  its  proceedings  which  shall  be  a  public  record  and 
subject  to  in.q;>ectlon  the  same  as  other  public  records  of  this 
State.  Said  court,  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  here- 
tofore conferred  upon,  and  exercised  by,  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission, is  hereby  given  full  power,  authority  and  Jurisdiction  to 
supervise,  direct  and  control  the  operation  of  the  industries,  em- 
ployments, public  utilities,  and  common  carriers  in  all  matters 
herein  specified  and  in  the  manner  provided  herein,  and  to  do 
all  things  needful  for  the  proper  and  expeditious  enforcement  of 
all  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Skc.  5.  Said  court  of  industrial  relations  is  hereby  granted  full 
power  to  adopt  all  reasonable  and  proper  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  its  proceedings,  the  service  of  process,  to  administer  oaths, 
and  to  regulate  the  mode  and  manner  of  all  its  investigations, 
inflections  and  hearings:  Provided,  however.  That  in  the  taking 
of  testimony  the  rules  of  evidence,  as  recognised  by  the  Supreme 
Cjurt  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  original  proceedings  therein,  shall 
be  observed  by  said  court  of  industrial  relations ;  and  testimony 
so  taken  shall  in  all  cases  be  transcribed  by  the  reporter  for  said 
court  of  industrial  relations  in  duplicate,  one  copy  of  said  testi- 
mony to  be  filed  among  the  permanent  records  of  said  court,  and 
the  other  to  be  submitted  to  said  supreme  court  in  case  the  matter 
shall  be  taken  to  said  supreme  court  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act 

Sec  6.  It  Is  hereby  declared  and  determined  to  be  necessary 
for  the  public  peace,  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  «™^*<>n- 
this  State  that  the  industries,  employments,  public  utilities  and 
common  carriers  herein  specified  shall  be  operated  with  reason- 
able continuity  and  efficiency  in  order  that  the  people  of  this  State 
may  live  in  peace  and  security,  and  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  Ufa  No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  of  per- 
sons shall  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent,  willfully  hinder,  delay, 
limit  or  suspend  such  continuous  and  efficient  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act ;  nor  shall  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  of  per- 
sons do  any  act  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  herein 
enjoined  with  the  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  limit  or  suspend  such 
continuous  and  efficient  operation  as  aforesaid,  except  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  provided  by  this  act 

Sec.  7.  In  case  of  a  controversy  arising  between  employers  and 
workers,  or  between  groups  or  crafts  of  workers,  engaged  in  any 
of  said  industries,  employments,  public  utilities,  or  common  car- 
riers, if  It  shall  appear  to  said  court  of  industrial  relations  tlmt 
said  controversy  may  endanger  the  continuity  or  efficiency  of 
service  of  any  of  said  industries,  employments,  public  utilities  or 
common  carriers,  or  affect  the  production  or  transportation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  affected  or  produced  by  said  industries  or  em- 
ployments, or  produce  industrial  strife,  disorder  or  waste,  or 
endanger  the  orderly  operation  of  such  industries,  employments, 
public  utilities  or  common  carriers,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
public  peace  or  threaten  the  public  health,  full  power,  authority 
and  jurisdiction  are  hereby  granted  to  said  court  of  industrial 
relations,  upon  Its  own  initiative,  to  summon  all  necessary  parties 
before  it  and  to  Investigate  said  controversy,  and  to  make  such 
temporary  findings  and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  and  welfare  and  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
status  of  the  parties,  property  and  public  interests  involved  pend- 
ing said  investigation,  and  to  take  evidence  and  to  examine  all 
necessary  records,  and  to  investigate  conditions  surrounding  the 
workers,  and  to  consider  the  wages  paid  to  labor  and  the  return 
accruing  to  capital,  and  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  public,  and 
all  other  matters  affecting  the  conduct  of  said  industries,  em- 
ptoyments,  public  utilities  or  common  carriers,  and  to  settle  and 
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adjust  all  such  controversies  by  such  findings  and  orders  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act.  It  Is  further  made  the  duty  of  said  court  of 
industrial  relations,  upon  complaint  of  either  party  to  such  con- 
troversy, or  upon  complaint  of  any  ten  citizen  taxpayers  of  the 
community  in  which  such  industries,  employments,  public  util- 
ities or  common  carriers  are  located,  or  upon  the  complaint  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  if  It  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  said  court  that  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  and 
that  such  controversy  may  endanger  the  continuity  or  efficiency 
of  service  of  any  of  said  industries,  employments,  public  utilities 
or  common  carriers,  or  affect  the  production  or  transportation  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  affected  or  produced  by  said  indnstries  or 
employments,  or  produce  industrial  strife,  disorder  or  waste,  or 
endanger  the  orderly  operation  of  such  industries,  employments, 
public  utilities  or  common  carriers,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
public  peace  or  threaten  the  public  health,  to  proceed  and  in- 
vestigate and  determine  said  controversy  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  upon  its  own  Initiative.  After  the  conclusion  of  any  such 
hearing  and  investigation,  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  said 
court  of  industrial  relations  shall  make  and  serve  upon  all  in- 
terested parties  Its  findings,  stating  specifically  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  said  industry,  employment,  utility  or  com- 
mon carrier  should  be  thereafter  conducted  in  so  far  as  the  mat- 
ters determined  by  said  court  are  concerned. 
Ordew.  Sec.   8.  The   court   of   industrial   relations   shall   order   sucn 

changes,  if  any,  as  are  necessary  to  be  made  in  and  about  the  con- 
duct of  said  industry,  employment,  utility  or  common  carrier,  in 
the  matters  of  working  and  living  conditions,  hours  of  labor, 
rules  and  practices,  and  a  reasonable  minimum  wage,  or  standard 
of  wages,  to  conform  to  the  findings  of  the  court  in  such  matters, 
as  provided  In  this  act,  and  such  orders  shall  be  served  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  service 
of  the  court's  findings  in  this  act :  Provided,  That  all  such  terms, 
conditions  and  wages  shall  be  just  and  reasonable  and  such  as  to 
enable  such  industries,  employments,  utilities  or  common  carriers 
to  continue  with  reasonable  efficiency  to  produce  or  transport  their 
products  or  continue  their  operations  and  thus  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  Service  of  such  order  shall  be  made  In  the  same 
manner  as  service  of  notice  of  any  hearing  before  said  court  as 
provided  by  this  act.  Such  terms,  conditions,  rules,  practices, 
wages,  or  standard  of  wages,  so  fixed  and  determined  by  said 
court  and  stated  In  said  order,  shall  continue  for  such  reasonable 
time  as  may  be  fixed  by  said  court,  or  until  changed  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  with  the  approval  of  the  court.  If  either  party  to 
such  controversy  shall  in  good  faith  comply  with  any  order  of 
said  court  of  industrial  relations  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  or 
more,  and  shall  find  said  order  unjust,  unreasonable  or  imprac- 
ticable, said  party  may  apply  to  said  court  of  industrial  relations 
for  a  modification  thereof  and  said  court  of  industrial  relations 
shall  hear  and  determine  said  application  and  make  findings  and 
orders  In  like  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  originally.  In  such 
case  the  evidence  taken  and  submitted  in  the  original  hearing  may 
l)e  considered. 
Industrial  con-  Sec.  9.  It  is  hereby  declared  necessary  f^or  the  promotion  of  the 
ditions.  general  welfare  that  workers  engaged  in  any  of  said  industries, 

employments,  utilities  or  common  carriers  shall  receive  at  all 
times  a  fair  wage  and  healthful  and  moral  surroundings  while 
engaged  In  such  labor ;  and  that  capital  invested  therein  shall  re- 
ceive at  all  times  a  fair  rate  of  return  to  the  owners  thereof.  The 
right  of  every  person  to  make  his  own  choice  of  employment  and 
to  make  and  carry  out  fair,  just  and  reasonable  contracts  and 
agreements  of  employment,  is  hereby  recognized.  If,  during  the 
continuance  of  any  such  employment,  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
any  such  contract  or  agreement  hereafter  entered  into,  are  by  said 
court,  in  any  action  or  proceednig  properly  before  it  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  found  to  be  unfair,  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
said  court  of  Industrial  relations  may  by  proper  order  so  modify 
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the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  so  that  they  will  be  and  remain 
fair,  just  and  reasonable  and  all  such  orders  shall  be  enforced  as 
in  this  act  provided. 

Sec.  10.  Before  any  hearing,  trial  or  Investigation  shall  be  held  NoUceof  heir- 
by  said  court,  such  notice  as  the  court  shall  deem  necessary  shall  "*^ 
be  given  to  all  parties  interested  by  registered  United  States  mail 
addressed  to  said  parties  to  the  post  office  of  the  usual  place  of 
residence  or  business  of  said  interested  parties  when  same  is 
known,  or  by  the  publication  of  notice  in  some  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  coimty  in  which  said  industry  or  employ- 
ment, or  the  principal  office  of  such  utility  or  common  carrier  is 
IfK^ated,  and  said  notice  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  of  said 
Investigation  or  hearing.  The  costs  of  publication  shall  be  paid 
by  said  court  out  of  any  funds  available  therefor.  Such  notice 
shall  contain  the  substance  of  the  matter  to  be  investigated,  and 
shall  notlftr  all  persons  interested  in  said  matter  to  be  present 
at  the  time  and  place  named  to  give  such  testimony  or  to  talje 
such  action  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  11.  Said  court  of  industrial  relations  may  employ  a  com-  Employeet. 
petent  clerlj,  marshal,  shorthand  reporter,  and  such  expert  ac- 
countants, engineers,  stenographers,  attorneys,  and  other  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  said 
court ;  shall  provide  itself  with  a  proper  seal  and  shall  have  the 
power  and  authority  to  issue  summons  and  subpoenas  and  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  parties  and  to  compel  the  pro-  witnesses,  etc 
duction  of  the  books,  correspondence,  files,  records,  and  accounts 
of  any  industry,  employment,  utility  or  common  carrier,  or  of  any 
■person,  corporation,  association  or  union  of  employees  affected, 
and  to  make  any  and  all  investigations  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
truth  in  regard  to  said  controversy.  In  case  any  person  shall  fall 
or  refuse  to  obey  any  summons  or  subpoena  issued  by  said  court 
after  due  service,  then  and  in  that  event  said  court  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  take  proper  proceedings  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  compel  obedience  to  such 
summons  or  subpoena.  Employees  of  said  court  whose  salaries  are 
not  fixed  by  law  shall  be  paid  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixe<i 
by  said  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  12.  In  case  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  either  party  to  said  Enforcement  of 
controversy  to  obey  and  be  governed  by  the  order  of  said  court**  "* 
of  industrial  relations,  then  and  in  that  event  said  court  is  hereby 
authorized  to  bring  proper  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  to  compel  compliance  with  said  order ;  and  In 
case  either  party  to  said  controversy  should  feel  aggrieved  at  any 
order  made  and  entered  by  said  court  of  industrial  relations, 
such  party  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  within  ten  days 
after  service  of  such  order  upon  it  to  bring  proper  proceedings 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  compel  said 
court  of  industrial  relations  to  make  and  enter  a  Just,  reason- 
able and  lawful  order  in  tlie  premises.  In  case  of  such  proceed- 
ings in  the  supreme  court  by  either  party,  the  evidence  produced 
before  said  court  of  industrial  relations  may  be  considered  by  said 
.supreme  court,  but  said  supreme  court.  If  it  deem  further  evidence 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  render  a  Just  and  proper  Judgment,  may 
admit  such  additional  evidence  in  open  court  or  order  it  taken 
and  transcribed  by  a  master  or  commissioner.  In  case  any  con- 
troversy shall  be  taken  by  either  party  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  take  precedence  over  other  civil  cases  before  said 
court,  and  a  hearing  and  determination  of  the  same  shall  be  by 
said  court  expedited  as  fully  as  may  be  possible  consistent  with 
a  careful  and  thorough  trial  and  consideration  of  said  matter. 

Sec.  13.  No  action   or  proceeding  in  law  or  equity   shall  be    Action  to  bob- 
brought  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  vacate,  set  aside,  or  ^^°' 
suspend  any  order  made  and  served  as  provided  in  this  act,  un- 
less such  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  commenced  within  thirty 
days  from  the  time  of  the  service  of  such  order. 
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Unions,  etc.  gsc.  14.  Any  unlou  or  association  of  workers  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  such  industries,  employments,  public  utilities  or 
common  carriers,  which  sliall  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  shall  be  by  said  court  of  industrial  relations  considered 
and  recognized  in  all  its  proceedings  as  a  legal  entity  and  may 
appear  before  said  court  of  industrial  relations  through  and  by 
its  proper  officers,  attorneys  or  other  representatives.  The  right 
of  such  corporations,  and  of  such  unincorporated  unions  or  asso- 
ciations of  workers,  to  bargain  collectively  for  their  members  is 
hereby  recognized:  Provided,  That  the  individual  members  of 
such  unincorporated  unions  or  associations,  who  shall  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  right  of  collective  bargaining,  shall  ap- 
point in  writing  some  officer  or  officers  of  such  union  or  associa- 
tion, or  some  other  person  or  persons  as  their  agents  or  trustees 
with  authority  to  enter  into  such  collective  bargains  and  to 
represent  each  and  every  of  said  individuals  in  all  matters 
relating  thereto.  Such  written  appointment  of  agents,  or  trustees 
shall  be  made  a  permanent  record  of  such  union  or  association. 
All  such  collective  bargains,  contracts,  or  agreements  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  nine  of  this  act. 
ol  Sec  15.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion to  discharge  any  employeee  or  to  discriminate  in  any  way 
against  any  employee  because  of  the  fact  that  any  such  em- 
ployee may  testify  as  a  witness  before  the  court  of  industrial 
relations,  or  shall  sign  any  complaint  or  shall  be  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  court  of  indus- 
trial relations  any  matter  of  controversy  between  emploj'ers 
and  employees  as  provided  herein.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for 
any  two  or  more  persons,  by  conspiring  or  confederating  to- 
gether, to  injure  in  any  manner  any  other  person  or  persons, 
or  any  corporation,  in  his,  their,  or  its  business,  labor,  enter- 
prise, or  peace  and  security,  by  boycott,  by  discrimination,  by 
picketing,  by  advertising,  by  propaganda,  or  other  means,  because 
of  any  action  taken  by  any  such  person  or  persons,  or  any  cor- 
poraticMi  under  any  order  of  said  court,  or  because  of  any 
action  or  proceeding  instituted  in  said  court,  or  because  any 
such  person  or  persons,  or  corporation,  shall  have  invoked  the 
Jurisdiction  of  said  court  in  any  matter  provided  for  herein. 

Restricting  out-     SEa  16.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 


Protection 

witneaaes. 


Boycotts. 


put. 


TiolatioDg. 


tlon  engaged  in  the  operation  of  any  sucli  industry,  employment, 
utility,  or  common  carrier  willfully  to  limit  or  cease  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  production  or  transportation  or  to 
affect  prices,  for  tlie  purpose  of  avoiding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  but  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  so  engaged  may 
apply  to  said  court  of  industrial  relations  for  authority  to  limit 
or  cease  operations,  stating  the  reasons  therefor,  and  said  court  of 
industrial  relations  shall  hear  said  application  promptly,  and  if 
said  application  shall  be  found  to  be  In  good  faith  and  meritorious, 
authority  to  limit  or  cease  operations  shall  be  granted  by  order  of 
said  court  In  all  such  industries,  employments,  utilities  or  com- 
mon carriers  in  which  operation  may  be  ordinarily  affected  by 
changes  in  season,  market  conditions,  or  other  reasons  or  causes 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  business,  said  court  of  industrial  re- 
lations may,  upon  application  and  after  notice  to  all  interested 
parties,  and  investigation,  as  herein  provided,  make  orders  fixing 
rules,  regulations  and  practices  to  govern  the  operation  of  such 
industries,  employments,  utilities  or  common  carriers  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  best  service  to  the  public  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  employers  and  employees  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  such  industries,  employments,  utilities  or  common  carriers. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, or  for  any  association  of  persons,  to  do  or  perform 
any  act  forbidden,  or  to  fall  or  refuse  to  perform  any  act  or 
duty  enjoined  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  to  conspire  or 
confederate  with  others  to  do  or  perform  any  act  forbidden,  or 
to  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  enjoined  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  to  Induce  or  intimidate  any  person. 
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Ann  or  corporation  engaged  In  any  of  said  industries,  employ- 
ments, utilities  or  common  carriers  to  do  any  act  forbidden,  or 
to  fall  or  refuse  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  enjoined  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  intent  to 
hinder,  delay,  limit,  or  suspend  the  operation  of  any  of  the 
industries,  employments,  utilities  or  common  carriers  herein 
specified  or  indicated,  or  to  delay,  limit,  or  suspend  the  produc- 
tion or  transportation  of  the  products  of  such  industries,  or 
employments,  or  the  service  of  such  utilities  or  common  carriers : 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  restricting 
the  right  of  any  individual  employee  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  any  such  industry,  employment  public  utility,  or  common  car- 
rier to  quit  his  employment  at  any  time,  but  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  such  individual  employee  or  other  person  to  conspire 
with  other  persons  to  quit  tlieir  emplo3rment  or  to  induce  other 
persons  to  quit  their  employment  for  the  purpose  of  hindering, 
delaying,  interfering  with,  or  suspending  the  operation  of  any 
of  the  industries,  employments,  public  utilities,  or  common 
carriers  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  for  any 
person  to  engage  in  what  is  known  as  "picketing"  or  to  in- 
timidate by  threats,  abuse,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any  person 
or  persons  with  intent  to  induce  such  person  or  persons  to 
quit  such  employment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  or  pre- 
venting any  other  person  or  persons  from  accepting  employment 
or  from  remaining  in  the  employ  of  any  of  the  industries,  em- 
ployments, public  utilities,  or  common  carriers  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  18.  Any  person  willfully  violating  the  provisions  of  this  penltiea. 
act,  or  any  valid  order  of  said  court  of  industrial  relations, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  t?ourt  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  this  State 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment In  the  county  Jail  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  19.  Any  officer  of  any  corporation  engaged  in  any  of  the  Offenaesof  oill- 
Industries,  employments,  utilities  or  common  carriers  herein  ce™,  etc. 
named  and  specified,  or  any  officer  of  any  labor  union  or  associa- 
tion of  persons  engaged  as  workers  in  any  such  industry,  em- 
plo3rment,  utility  or  common  carrier,  or  any  employer  of  labor 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall  willfully  use 
the  power,  authority  or  influence  incident  to  his  official  posi- 
tion, or  to  his  position  as  an  employer  of  others,  and  by  such 
means  shall  intentionally  influence,  Impel,  or  compel  any  other 
person  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  valid 
order  of  said  court  of  industrial  relations,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  penitentiary  at  hard 
labor  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  20.  In  case  of  the  suspension,  limitation  or  cessation  of  Court  maj  m. 
the  operation  of  any  of  the  industries,  employments,  public  sume  control. 
utilities  or  common  carriers  affected  by  this  act,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  hereof,  or  to  the  orders  of  said  court  made  here- 
under, if  it  shall  appear  to  said  court  that  such  suspension, 
Iimitati<m,  or  cessation  shall  seriously  affect  the  public  welfare 
by  endangering  the  public  peace,  or  threatening  the  public 
health,  then  said  court  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and 
directed  to  take  proper  proceedings  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  of  this  State  to  take  over,  control,  direct  and  operate 
said  industry,  employment,  public  utility  or  common  carrier 
during  such  emergency:  Provided,  That  a  fair  return  and  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  such  industry,  em- 
ployment, public  utility  or  common  carrier,  and  also  a  fair 
wage  to  the  workers  engaged  therein,  during  the  time  of  such 
operation  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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Submissions.  Sec.  21.  When  any  controversy  shall  arise  between  employer 
and  employee  as  to  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  working  or 
living  conditions,  in  any  industry  not  hereinbefore  specified,  the 
parties  to  such  controversy  may,  by  mutual  agreement,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  court,  refer  Uie  same  to  the  court  of  in- 
dustrial relations  for  its  findings  and  orders.  Such  agreement 
of  reference  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  parties  thereto; 
whereupon  said  court  shall  proceed  to  investigate,  hear,  and  de- 
termine said  controversy  as  in  other  cases,  and  in  such  case 
the  findings  and  orders  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  as 
to  said  controversy  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
though  made  in  any  essential  industry  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  22.  Whenever  deemed  necessary  by  the  court  of  industrial 

relations,  the  court  may  appoint  such  person,  or  persons,  having  a 

technical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  engineering,  or  other  technical 

subjects  involved  in  any  inquiry  in  which  the  court  is  engaged,  as 

Taking   cvi- a  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  with  relation 

dence.  to  such  subject.     Such  commissioner  when  appointed  shall  take  an 

oath  to  well  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him, 
and  shall  thereafter  have  the  same  power  to  administer  oaths, 
compel  the  production  of  evidence,  and  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses as  the  said  court  would  have  if  sitting  in  the  same  matter. 
Said  commissioner  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  or  by  the  order  of  said  court,  to  be  approved  by 
the  governor. 
Presumption  as     Sec.  23.  Any  Order  made  by  said  court  of  Industrial  relations 

towages.  j^g  j^  ^  minimum  wage  or  a  standard  of  wages  shall  be  deemed 

prima  facie  reasonable  and  Just,  and  if  said  minimum  wage  or 
standard  of  wages  shall  be  in  excess  of  the  wages  theretofore 
paid  in  the  industry,  employment,  utility  or  common  carrier,  then 
and  in  that  event  the  workers  affected  thereby  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  said  minimum  wage  or  standard  of  wages  from  the 
date  of  the  service  of  summons  or  publication  of  notice  instituting 
said  Investigation,  and  shall  have  the  right  Individually,  or  in 
case  of  Incorporated  unions  or  associations,  or  unincorporated 
unions  or  associations  entitled  thereto,  collectively,  to  recover  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  the  difference  between  the 
wages  actually  paid  and  said  minimum  wage  or  standard  of 
wages  so  found  and  determined  by  said  court  in  such  order.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  employers  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  during  the  pendency  of  any  investigation  brought  under 
this  act,  or  any  litigation  resulting  therefrom,  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  of  all  wages  paid  to  all  workers  Interested  In  said 
Investigation  or  proceeding:  Provided,  That  in  case  said  order 
shnll  fix  a  wage  or  standard  of  wages  which  is  lower  than  the 
wages  theretofore  paid  in  the  industry,  employment,  utility  or 
common  carrier  affected,  then  and  in  that  event  the  employers 
shall  have  the  same  right  to  recover  In  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section  with  reference  to  the  workers. 

Sec.  24.  With  the  consent  of  the  governor,  the  judges  of  said 
court  of  industrial  relations  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
Investigations,  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  within  this  State  or  elsewhere,  such 
investigations  and  inquiries  as  to  industrial  conditions  and  rela- 
tions as  may  be  profitable  or  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  industrial  problems  such  as  may  arise  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  All  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties  by  the  individual  members  of  said 
court  and  by  the  employees  and  officers  of  said  court,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State  out  of  funds  appropriated  therefor  by  the  legislature, 
but  all  warrants  covering  such  expenses  shall  be  approved  by  the 
governor  of  said  State. 
Remedies  cu-      Sec.  25.  The  rights  and  remedies  given  and  provided  by  this  act 

muiative.  g^all  be  construed  to  be  cumulative  of  all  other  laws  In  force  In 

said  State  relating  to  the  same  matters,  and  this  act  shall  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  repeal  of  any  other  act  now  existing  in  said  State 
with  reference  to  the  same  matters  referred  to  in  this  act,  exc^t 
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where  the  same  may  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  provisions  of  this 

act 

Sec.  26.   The  provisions  of  this  act  and  all  grants  of  power,     CoMtmction. 

authority  and  Jurisdiction  herein  made  to  said  court  of  industrial 

relations  shall  be  liberally  construed  and  all  incidental  powers 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
expressly  granted  to  and  conferred  upon  said  court  of  industrial 
relations. 

Sec.  27.  Annually  and  on  or  before  January  first  of  each  year,  ReporU. 
said  court  of  Industrial  relations  shall  formulate  and  make  a 
report  of  all  its  acts  and  proceedings,  including  a  financial  state- 
ment of  expenses,  and  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  governor  of 
this  State  for  his  information.  All  expenses  incident  to  the  ExpeoBea. 
conduct  of  the  business  of  said  court  of  industrial  relations  shall 
be  paid  by  the  said  court  on  warrants  signed  by  Its  presiding 
judge  and  clerk,  and  countersigned  by  the  governor  and  shall  be 
paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  therefor  by  the  legislature.  The 
said  court  of  industrial  relations  shall,  on  or  before  the  convening 
of  the  legislature,  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  probable  ex- 
penses of  conducting  its  business  and  proceedings  for  the  ensuing 
two  years,  and  attach  thereto  a  copy  of  the  reports  famished  the 
governor,  all  of  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  governor  of  this 
State  and  by  him  submitted  to  the  legislature. 

Sec.  28.  If  any  section  or  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  found     Provisions  «cv- 
invalid  by  any  court,  it  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  that  this  «»i>i«. 
act  would  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  without   such 
invalid  section  or  provision,  and  the  act  as  a  whole  shall  not  be 
declared  invalid  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one  or  more  sections 
or  provisions  may  be  found  to  be  invalid  by  any  court 
Approved  January  23,  1920. 

Chapter  261,  Acts  of  1921,  besides  amending  section  2  of  the  above 
act,  as  already  noted,  provided  as  follows : 

Section  2.  In  any  matter  pending  before  the  court  of  Indus-  Joint  beariivi. 
trial  relations,  it  shaU  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  such  court 
that  there  is  a  matter  pending  before  the  public  utilities  commis- 
sion in  relation  to  the  rate  charged  by  the  employer,  the  court 
of  industrial  relations  may  order  such  matters  to  be  heard  and 
determined  at  the  same  time  by  such  commission  and  court 
of  industrial  relations,  sitting  as  one  body,  the  presiding  Judge 
of  said  court  of  industrial  relations  presiding,  and  in  case  of 
a  tie  vote,  the  presiding  judge  of  said  court  of  industrial  rela- 
tions shaU  cast  an  additional  vote. 

Other  acts  of  1921  confer  upon  the  court  of  industrial  relations 
(he  administration  of  labor  laws  and  the  functions  of  the  industrial 
welfare  commission  relative  to  the  minimum  wage  law  and  employ- 
ment conditions  of  women  and  minors  generally ;  but  these  functions 
and  duties  will  not  be  considered  in  the  present  connection,  the  ob- 
ject of  this  report  being  to  set  forth  the  status,  workings,  and  results 
of  the  court  on  its  industrial  side  only. 

CASES  BEFORE  THE  COURT. 
SYNOPSIS. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  gives 
a  synopsis  of  the  cases  fUed  on  the  industrial  side  of  the  court  during 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  1920  and  1921. 

Docket  No.  1.  Investigation  into  the  coal  industry  in  Cherokee 
and  Crawford  Counties,  the  principal  mining  counties  of  the  State, 
initiated  by  the  court.  A  report  of  this  investigation  was  printed, 
and  orders  made  limiting  the  check-off  system,  doing  away  with  ex- 
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cessive  discounts  for  money  drawn  before  pay  day,  and  regulating 
charges  for  explosives. 

Docket  No.  2.  Employees  of  the  Topeka  Edison  Co.,  a  light  and 
power  company,  petition  for  increase  in  wages ;  granted. 

Docket  No.  3.  Employees  of  the  Joplin  &  Pittsburg  Railway  Co., 
petition  for  increase  in  wages;  increase  granted  in  part. 

Docket  No.  4.  Case  filed  by  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Station- 
ary Firemen  and  Oilers  against  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  large 
railway  systeuM,  with  regard  to  wages;  terminated  by  approving  a 
settlement  made  by  the  parties. 

Docket  No.  5.  Compjlaint  of  shopmen  against  the  Santa  Fe  and 
other  railroads,  involving  the  question  of  wages;  case  dismissed  on 
parties'  agreement  to  accept  the  order  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Labor 
Board. 

Docket  No.  6.  Linemen,  employees  of  Joplin  &  Pittsburg  Railway 
Co.,  complaint  with  regard  to  wages;  order  issued  granting  increase. 

Docket  No.  7,  Train  dispatchers  of  same  company,  complaint  with 
regard  to  wages;  wages  found  reasonable  and  no  increase  granted. 

Docket  No.  8.  Foremen  of  trackmen  of  the  same  company,  wage 
complaint;  order  issued  granting  increase. 

Docket  No.  9.  Substation  operators  of  same  company,  complaint 
as  to  wages;  order  issued  denying  increase. 

Docket  No.  10.  Trackmen's  union,  employees  of  the  same  company ; 
complaint  as  to  wages ;  increase  granted. 

Docket  No.  11.  Employees  of  Topeka  Railway  Co.  (through  Local 
797,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Em- 
ployees of  America) ;  complaint  as  to  wages;  order  issued  partially 
granting  increase. 

Docket  No.  12.  Employees  of  Wichita  Railroad  &  Light  Co. 
(through  Local  794,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric 
Railway  Employees  of  America)  ;  wage  increase;  parallel  to  Topeka 
case. 

Docket  No.  13.  Employees  of  Kansas  Flour  Mills  Co. ;  complaint 
as  to  wages  and  working  conditions ;  working  conditions  (hours)  im- 
proved and  wages  increased  in  part  (overtime). 

Dodket  No.  14.  Employees  of  the  Western  Star  Milling  Co.;  c(Mn- 
plaint  as  to  wages ;  satisfactory  settlement  made  &nd  complaint  dis- 
missed. 

Docket  No.  15.  Employees  (shot  firers)  of  Southwest  Laterstate 
Coal  Operators'  Association;  complaint  as  to  wages;  dismissed  on 
account  of  settlement. 

Docket  No.  16.  Employees  of  Atchison  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Co. ;  complaint  as  to  wages;  increase  granted  in  part.. 

Docket  No.  17.  Employees  of  Hutchinson  Street  Railway  Co. 
(through  Amalgamatea  Association  of  Street  and  Ele<5tric  Railway 
Employees  of  .^onerica) ;  complaint  as  to  wages;  order  issued  estab- 
lishing a  scale  for  a  term  of  three  months. 

Docket  No.  18.  Employees  of  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co.  (through  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America) ; 
complaint  as  to  working  conditions;  order  issued  improving  saine. 

Docket  No.  19.  Employees  of  Northeast  Kansas  Telephone  Co. 
(through  Local  Union  No.  12846);  complaint  as  to  wages;  order 
establiSiing  wage  rates. 
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Docket  No.  20.  Employees  of  Crawford  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.;  complaint  as  to  wa^es  and  working  conditions;  minimum  wage 
scale  and  improved  working  conditions  established. 

Docket  No.  21.  Employees  of  Joplin  &  Pittsburc  Railway  Co. 
(through  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees  of  America) ;  complaint  as  to  contract ;  order  issued  speci- 
fying wages. 

Docket  No.  22.  Section  foremen  and  workers,  employees  of  Salina 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  complaiiit  as  to  wages;  pending,  road  in 
hands  of  receiver. 

Docket  No.  23.  Trackmen,  employees  of  Joplin  &  Pittsburg  Rail- 
way Co.,  complaint  as  to  hours  and  wages;  settled  under  another 
docket. 

Docket  No.  24.  Investigation  of  flour-milling  industry;  order  is- 
sued requiring  mills  to  apply  for  leave  to  decrease  or  cease  produc- 
tion ;  docket  closed  at  end  of  emergency. 

Docket  No.  25.  Employees  of  J,  R  Crowe  Coal  A  Mining  Co., 
complaint  of  lack  of  w(^;  heard  and  dismissed  for  lack  of  juris- 
diction. 

Docket  No.  26.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
Local  No.  417  v.  City  of  CoffeyviUe,  complaint  as  to  wages;  hearing 
held  and  matter  continued  indefinitely. 

Docket  No.  27.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  W(H-kers, 
Local  No.  417  v.  Sinclair  Oil  Refining  Ca,  CoffeyviUe,  ccnnplaint 
as  to  wages;  hearing  held  and  matter  continued. 

Docket  No.  28.  Fort  Scott  Sorghum  Syrup  Co.,  request  for  modifi- 
cation of  terms  of  conditions  of  contract;  granted. 

This  completes  the  list  of  cases  filed  in  1920.  In  1921  there  were 
112  docket  numbers  relating  to  the  single  industry  of  milling,  which 
were  disposed  of  under  what  was  designated  as  "  the  milling  order.^ 
Other  cases  are  as  follows : 

Docket  No.  29.  Eniployees  of  the  Chas.  Wolff  Packing  Co.  (through 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters'  Association),  complaint  as  to  wages  and 
wolfing  conditions;  x»*der  issued  establishing  a  minimum  wage, 
hours,  and  working  c<Hiditions;  carried  to  supreme  court  of  State 
by  the  company  and  there  sustained. 

Docket  No.  30.  Investigation  by  the  court  into  the  cause  of  a  strike 
at  the  George  K.  Mackie  Fuel  Co.'s  mine:  order  issued  directing  back 
wages,  with  interest,  to  be  paid  the  workman  and  fixing  date  when 
miners  were  to  resume  work. 

Docket  No.  81.  Application  by  a  coal  company  for  permission 
temporarilv  to  cease  the  operation  of  one  of  its  mines ;  granted. 

Docket  Na  32.  Trackmen,  employees  of  Arkansas  Valley  Inter- 
urban  Railroad  Co.,  complaint  as  to  wages;  agreement  as  to  wages 
and  hours  of  service  arrived  at  by  parties  under  the  direction  of  the 
court  approved  by  it. 

Docket  No.  141.  Agent  of  Coach  Cleaners',  ^X5.,  Union,  complaint 
of  wrongful  discharge  of  employee  by  Pullman  Co. ;  right  of  com- 
pany to  discharge  employee  upheld. 

Docket  No.  142.  Traclonen,  employees  of  Kansas  City,  L.  &  W.  R. 
Co.,  complaint  as  to  wages ;  satisfactory  agreement  reached  and  case 
dismissea. 
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Docket  No.  147.  Employees  of  Topeka  Railway  Co.  (through 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  &  Electric  Railway  Employees 
of  America) ,  complaint  as  to  wages ;  order  issued  reducing  wages. 

Docket  No.  148.  Leavenworth  &  Topeka  Railroad  Co.,  application 
for  certificate  authorizing  districts  to  aid  in  maintenance  and  recon- 
struction of  railroads,  under  chapter  216,  Acts  of  1921;  certificate 
issued. 

Docket  No.  149.  Investigation  concerning  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions of  women  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  in  the  State ; 
temporary  order  regarding  conditions  issued. 

Docket  No.  150.  Employees  of  Swift  &  Co.,  at  Parsons,  complaint 
as  to  wages  and  working  conditions;  recommendations  issued  and 
controversy  adjusted  on  basis  of  same. 

Docket  No.  151.  Employees  of  Joplin  &  Pittsburg  Ry.  Co.  (through 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  &  Electric  Railway  Employees 
of  America),  complaint  as  to  wages;  order  issued  reducing  same. 
On  cross  petition  of  trackmen,  reduction  in  their  wages  was  denied ; 
similarly  of  barn  men;  similarly  of  part  of  electrical  workers.  On 
cross  petition  of  substation  men  for  increase,  the  existing  wage  was 
continued. 

Docket  No.  152.  Question  of  discontinuance  of  service  at  the  Mor- 
ton Exchange  of  the  Northeast  Kansas  Telephone  Co.;  controversy 
disposed  of  through  court  as  intermediary  and  case  dismissed. 

Docket  No.  153.  State  v.  Wheatley,  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  packing  industry  in  Kansas ;  closed. 

This  makes  41  cases,  besides  the  112  in  the  milling  industry,  com- 
ing before  the  court  in  its  first  two  years.  Cases  arising  during  the 
first  year  and  continuing  during  the  second  involve  Docket  No.  1, 
imder  which  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  coal  industry  was  made ; 
Docket  No.  12,  under  which  the  Wichita  Power  &  Light  Co.  applied 
for  a  modification  of  the  former  order  relating  to  wages  and  a  cross 
petition  relating  to  terms  of  the  contract  of  employment  (the  ap- 
plication for  increase  in  wages  was  denied  and  an  order  issued  fix- 
ing terms  and  conditions  of  working  agreement) ;  Docket  No.  21,  in 
which  trainmen  applied  for  interpretation  and  modification  of  pre- 
\ious  order  (order  was  issued) ;  and  Docket  No.  24,  under  which  an 
order  was  issued  for  suspension  and  revocation  of  the  operation  of 
the  original  milling  order. 

Without  attempting  to  reproduce  the  entire  list  of  rulings  and 
orders,  the  earliest  and  some  of  the  most  important  ones  are  given  as 
illustrating  the  actual  workings  of  the  court,  both  in  methods  and 
results.  The  decisions  as  reported  are  summarized,  but  the  findings 
and  essential  bases  of  fact  are  believed  to  be  fully  indicated. 

TOPEKA  EDISON  CO.^WAGES. 

The  first  decision  rendered  bore  date  of  March  29,  1920,  and  re- 
lated to  the  wages  of  linemen  employed  by  the  Topeka  Edison  Co. 
This  company  furnishes  light  and  power  for  various  citizens  and  in- 
dustries of  Topeka  and  Oakland  and  for  the  street-car  systems  of 
the  two  cities,  and  was  therefore  within  the  scope  of  the  law  as  a 
public  utility.  The  case  was  before  the  court  on  the  complaint  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  and  of  four  members  of  the  local 
union  of  electrical  workers  to  which  the  employees  concerned  be- 
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lon^d.  The  controversy  related  to  hours  and  wages,  and  the  com- 
plainants prayed  for  a  due  investigation  and  ascertainment  of  the 
facts,  and  for  such  orders  and  findings  as  might  be  just  and  reason- 
able. 

The  company's  reply  admitted  the  incorporation  of  the  company, 
the  nature  of  its  business,  and  also  the  existence  of  an  unsettled  con- 
troversy, and  set  forth  its  tender  of  a  partial  concession  to  its  workers 
and  their  rejection  of  the  same.  Wliile  denying  certain  allegations 
of  its  employees,  it  "  respectfully  submits  and  tenders  the  issue  here 

S resented,  and  welcomes  the  good  offices  of  this  court  in  a  judicial 
etermination  of  that  which  is  equitable  and  just  in  the  premises." 
Of  this  the  opinion  says : 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  while  originally  this  matter  was  filed  as  an 
action  upon  a  controversy,  under  the  compulsory  features  of  the  industrial  laws 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  it  is  now  before  the  court  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
voluntary  submission  by  mutual  agreement  of  a  dispute  between  the  above 
parties. 

There  was  found  to  be  little  conflict  in  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  two  parties.  The  men  were  skilled,  first-class  workers,  of  un- 
questioned fidelity,  and  were  engaged  in  an  occupation  involving 
serious  hazards.  For  several  years  prior  to  1916,  the  customary  wage 
had  been  $2.75  per  day.  In  1916  an  advance  was  made  to  $90  per 
month  of  26  days,  for  a  9-hour  day.  In  May,  1919,  a  basic  8-hour 
day  was  adopted,  with  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour,  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime,  and  double  rates  for  Sunday  work.  There  was  a 
practice  of  counting  time  on  the  job  only,  though  the  men  had  to 
report  at  the  storehouse,  collect  material  and  toofe,  and  travel  vary- 
ing distances  on  a  truck  to  reach  their  work.  This  practice  had  come 
into  question,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  it  was  mutually 
agreed  to  count  the  time  both  going  and  coming,  as  well  as  in  the 
storehouse,  and  that  employer  and  workers  would  share  this  equally. 

It  was  testified  that  livmg  costs  had  so  advanced  that  $4.80  at 
the  present  time  did  not  have  the  purchasing  power  of  either  the 
$2.76  per  day  or  the  $90  per  month  when  these  were  the  wages  paid. 
A  comparison  with  rates  paid  for  like  work  in  localities  or  similar 
population  and  for  other  work  of  a  comparable  nature  as  to  skill, 
etc.,  in  Topeka  was  also  made.  The  seven  basic  principles  of  the 
recent  Federal  railroad  law  were  recited,  i.  e.,  wages  lor  similar 
work  elsewhere,  cost  of  living,  hazards,  skill  required,  responsibility, 
character  and  regularity  of  employment,  and  inequalities  due  to 
prior  adjustments.  To  tnese  the  courts  added  an  eighth :  "  The  skill, 
industry,  and  fidelity  of  the  individual  employee." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  law  did  not  use  the  term,  a  "  living  " 
wage,  but  a  "  fair  "  wage,  while  also  having  regard  for  a  "  fair  rate 
of  return  to  the  owners."  Workers  of  the  class  under  consideration 
were  said  to  be  "  in  all  fairness  entitled  to  a  wage  which  will  enable 
them  to  procure  for  themselves  and  their  families  all  the  necessaries 
.  and  a  reasonable  share  of  the  comforts  of  life,"  including  intellectual 
advancement  and  recreation,  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
opportunity  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  law  allows  only  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage,  leaving  the 
maximum  to  "  depend  upon  the  skill,  fidelity,  and  industry  of  the 
29723*»— 23 2 
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employee,  the  fair  and  equitable  disposition  of  the  employer,  the 
prosperity  of  the  business,  and  other  economic  circumstances." 

The  men  had  asked  for  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  hour  over  the 
60-cent  rate  they  had  been  receiving;  and  since  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  as  to  time  in  the  storehouse  and  on  the  road,  this  was 
really  the  only  point  to  be  decided.  Tlie  court  issued  its  order  ratify- 
ing tne  agreement  made  and  fixing  the  rate  of  pay  at  67^  cents  per 
hour  for  an  8-hour  day,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  doiiole 
time  for  Sunday  work,  this  rate  to  be  the  minimum  for  six  months 
from  April  1  unless  changed  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  with  the 
approval  of  the  court. 

JOPLIN  &  PITTSBURG  RAILWAY  CO.—WAGES. 

The  court  announced  on  April  2d,  1920,  its  findings  in  a  case 
involving  all  classes  of  employees  of  the  Joplin  &  Pittsburg  Railway 
Co.  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  complainants  were  158  members  of 
a  local  union  composed  entirely  of  employees  of  the  railway.  The 
company  operates  an  electric  intemrban  road,  carrying  freight  and 

Sassengers  Detween  various  points  in  Kansas  and  extending  also  to 
oplin,  Mo.  This  necessitated  the  decision  of  a  contention  raised  by 
the  company  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  on  account  of  the 
interstate  character  of  the  business,  which  would  place  the  company 
exclusively  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  transportation  act  of 
February  28,  1920. 

This  contention  was  decided  adversely  to  the  company,  and  it  was 
permitted  to  answer  as  to  the  complaints  of  its  employees.  It  first 
alleged  a  contract  dated  August  1, 1914,  to  run  for  six  years,  which  it 
held  to  be  in  full  force  and  controlling  the  subject  of  wages.  It  also 
denied  that  there  was  anj  controversy  endangering  or  likely  to 
endanger  the  operation  of  its  business,  and  further  alleged  its  finan- 
cial inability  to  pay  a  higher  wage.  A  large  amount  of  evidence  was 
taken,  and  it  appeared  uiat  within  recent  years  a  strike  of  80  days 
had  occurred  paralyzing  the  business  and  entailing  a  loss  to  the 
company  of  more  than  ^8,000.  A  similar  strike  of  nearly  one-half 
the  same  duration  occurred  later.  Besides  the  loss  to  the  company, 
there  was  the  wage  loss  to  the  men  and  great  economic  waste  in  that 
portion  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  served  by  the  company.  A  wage 
controversy  had  been  submitted  to  the  joint  chairmen  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  by  them  on  July  31, 1918. 
This  fixed  the  rate  per  hour  for  shopmen,  bam  men,  motormen,  and 
conductors.  The  least  skilled  labor  of  a  mechanical  nature  was  paid 
42  cents  per  hour,  while  motormen  and  conductors  began  at  88  cents, 
and  after  one  year's  service  were  to  receive  42  cents.  A  higher 
wage  was  paid  to  machinists,  painters,  and  armature  winders,  being 
51 J  cents  per  hour.  This  award  was  to  continue  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  with  right  to  ask  for  adjustments  not  sooner  than  six  months 
after  February  1, 1919.  Since  the  War  Labor  Board  had  gone  out  of 
existence,  the  complainants  referred  their  case  to  the  State  industrial  - 
court,  while  the  company  relied  on  the  contract  of  August,  1914. 

The  court  held  that  the  contract  of  1914  was  not  effective,  and  took 
into  consideration  the  various  elements  involved  in  the  case.  Among 
these  was  the  considerable  variety  in  skill  and  responsibility  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  the  various  duties  of  the  employees  under 
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consideratioTL  T^e  increase  in  cost  of  living  was  such  that  some  of 
the  workmen  were  unable  to  support  their  families  without  getting 
into  debt  or  drawing  on  previous  savings.  S<Hne  did  additional  labor 
after  having  performed  a  full  dav's  work  at  their  regular  employ- 
ment. Reference  was  made  in  tne  opinion  to  the  decision  in  the 
Topeka  Edison  Co.  case,  noted  above,  as  to  the  ri^ts  of  workingmen 
to  procure  for  themselves  and  their  families ''  all  the  necessaries  and  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  comforts  of  life."  The  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  wages  in  the  locality  for  like  work,  cost  of  living,  skill, 
degree  of  responsibility,  character  of  employment,  and  qualifications 
of  the  individual  employee,  were  enumerated,  as  in  the  earlier  case. 

A  serious  difficulty  was  found  to  exist  in  the  lack  of  financial  ability 
of  the  employer.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  court  had 
recently  authorized  an  increase  in  the  charges  of  the  company  which 
would  probably  considerably  increase  its  earnings.  The  duty  of  the 
court  to  permit  a  fair  return  was  touched  upon,  but  it  was  declared 
"  that  wages  to  labor  should  be  considered  before  dividends  to  the 
investor,  and  that  a  business  which  is  unable  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of 
wage  to  its  employees  will  eventually  have  to  liquidate."  The  in- 
dustry was  said  to  be  essential,  but  its  conduct  necessitated  the  pay- 
ment of  such  wages  as  would  retain  competent  services.  The  situa- 
tion was  held  to  involve  a  threat  of  industrial  strike,  disorder,  and 
waste.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  the  court  should  establish  a  wage 
scale,  which  was,  however,  restricted  "  to  such  employees  of  the  re- 
spondent as  are  actually  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  whose  work  is  located  wholly  or  principally  within  said  State." 
The  scale  was  to  come  into  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1920,  and  to 
continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  six  months,  or  until  changed  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  with  the  approval  of  the  court.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  new  wage  scale : 

Motormen  and  conductors: 

First  3  months 45  cents  per  hour. 

Next  9  months 48  cents  per  hour. 

Next  12  months 51  cents  per  hour. 

After  2  years 55  cents  per  hour. 

Blacksmiths 55  cents  per  hour. 

Blacksmith  helpers 45  cents  per  hour. 

Machinists 60  cents  per  hour. 

Machinist  helpers 45  cents  per  hour. 

Carpenters,  first  class 55  cents  per  hour. 

Carpenters,  second  class 48  cents  per  hour. 

Painters 55  cents  per  hour. 

Painters'  helpers 45  cents  per  hour. 

Pitmen 55  cents  per  hour. 

Pitmen  helpers 45  cents  per  hour. 

Armature  winders 60  cents  per  hour. 

Armature  winder  helpers 45  cents  per  hour. 

Car  cleaners 45  cents  per  hour. 

Headlight,  taU-light,  and  telephone  men $135  per  month. 

All  of  said  wages  to  he  on  the  same  basis  heretofore  existing  as 
to  hours  of  labor  and  overtlma 

Somewhat  later  the  linemen  employed  by  this  company  also  asked 
for  an  advance,  which  was  allowed  on  the  principles  announced 
above,  the  rates  being  fixed  at  45  cents,  50  cents,  and  62J  cents  per 
hour  for  ffronndmen,  second-<;las8  linemen,  and  first-class  linemen, 
respective^,  as  against  former  rates  of  42  cents,  46J  cents,  and  49i 
cents  per  hour.    On  the  same  date  (July  21,  1920)  the  train  dis- 
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patchers  were  found  not  entitled  to  an  increase,  their  present  rate 
of  $160  per  month  being  regarded  as  fair.  "  The  work  is  done  by 
telephone,  and  it  is  such  that  it  requires  but  a  short  space  of  time 
to  learn  the  same.  The  work  is  not  heavy  and  it  is  not  comparable 
with  train  dispatching  on  the  steam  roads,  either  in  the  matter  of 
skill  required  nor  of  the  responsibility  imposed."  Foremen  of  track- 
men, however,  were  found  to  be  underpaid,  in  view  of  the  experience 
required  and  the  responsibility  involved.  The  rate  of  $100  per  month 
was  therefore  advanced  to  $115.  The  trackmen  also  had  their  wages 
increased  on  complaint  from  42  cents  per  hour  to  45  cents;  but  sub- 
station operators,  whose  "  work  requires  no  great  skill  and  is  not 
hard  to  learn,"  and  who  left  their  work  in  some  cases  for  their 
wives  or  children  to  perform,  were  thought  to  be  fairly  compensated 
at  a  wage  of  $102.50.  Each  of  these  groups  was  the  subject  of  a 
separate  order,  being  Docket  Nos.  6  to  10,  inclusive,  but  all  orders 
bore  the  same  date. 

JOPLIN  &  PITTSBURG  RAILWAY  CO.— WAGES— HOURS-'TRAIN  CREW. 

Subsequent  to  the  general  determination  of  April  23  the  employees 
requested  an  additional  increase  of  wages  and  the  adjustment  of  a 
collective  agreement  relative  to  train  crew,  hours  of  labor,  and  days 
of  work  per  week. 

The  court  gave  its  decision  on  December  9,  1920,  and  declined  to 
increase  wages  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  general  tendency 
toward  a  decrease  in  living  costs;  and  while  it  had  not  yet  materially 
affected  the  ultimate  consumer,  there  had  at  least  been  no  advance. 

As  to  the  matter  of  crew,  the  men  wished  the  contract  to  require 
three  men  on  trains  that  handled  three  or  more  cars  at  the  same 
time.  The  court's  view  of  this  point  was  that,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  work  done  upon  the  freight  trains  usually  handled  by  this 
company,  the  third  man  would  add  an  unjust  burden  to  costs  of 
operation  without  public  benefit — a  result  which  would  ultimately 
be  reflected  in  lower  wages  to  the  men  or  poorer  service  to  the  public. 

The  next  point  related  to  the  employment  of  extra  men,  the  com- 
plainants desiring  that  a  minimum  of  four  hours  should  be  paid 
for  each  day  that  the  extra  man  is  called  and  works.  This  the  court 
regarded  as  reasonable  and  recommended  the  insertion  of  such  pro- 
vision in  the  contract.  The  employees  also  desired  a  minimum  on 
regular  runs  of  8  hours  a  day,  to  he  completed  in  9  consecutive  hours, 
with  time  and  one-half  for  work  over  8  hours.  Train  service  con- 
tinued throughout  18  hours  per  day,  two  shifts  being  employed,  but 
with  delays  of  starting  and  getting  into  the  bam  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  in  excess  of  9  hours  was  worked.  The  court  therefore 
recommended  a  provision  making  a  minimum  of  8  hours'  work  per 
day  on  regular  runs  to  be  completed  in  9  hours  and  30  minutes,  with 
time  and  one-half  for  work  over  9  hours. 

The  next  matter  discussed  was  rates  for  Sunday  work.  Passenger 
trains  were  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  operation  of  the  road, 
and  the  court  did  not  regard  it  proper  "  to  penalize  the  company  for 
Sunday  work  which  is  absolutely  necessary."  However,  it  held  that 
no  mechanical  work  should  be  required  on  Sunday  unless  absolutely 
T^ecessary  for  full  operation  on  Monday  morning. 
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Another  point  related  to  the  establishment  of  an  8-hour  day.  A 
method  of  putting  the  18-hour  service  day  on  an  8-hour  basis  was 
worked  out  oy  the  chief  accountant  of  the  court,  but  it  was  computed 
that  this  would  add  $25,000  to  the  annual  operating  cost — an  amount 
that  the  company  could  not  pay  without  subtracting  from  its  depre- 
ciation fund  or  failing  to  pay  interest  due.  The  court  maintamed 
its  view  that  "  wages  must  come  before  dividends,  and  a  business 
which  can  not  pay  a  fair  wage  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  reason- 
able return  must  eventually  liquidate  " ;  however,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  nature  of  the  employment  in  which  the  men  were  en- 
gaged, it  felt  that  the  mental  and  physical  strain  was  not  severe,  and 
that  a  9-hour  day  does  not  unduly  deprive  the  worker  of  a  reasonable 
time  for  rest,  recreation,  self- improvement,  social  diversion,  and  the 
family  circle.  It  therefore  declined  to  institute  an  8-hour-day  sys- 
tem. However,  the  time  worked  by  the  freirfit-train  crews  was 
found  to  be  excessive,  being  between  12  and  13  hours,  during  which 
a  regular  working  period  oi  11  hours  was  counted  on.  This  day  was 
said  to  be  too  long,  being  very  trying  upon  the  physical  strength  of 
the  men  and  encroaching  unduly  upon  their  social  rights.  "This 
court  can  not  sanction  so  long  a  workdaj."  A  10-hour  maximum 
was  therefore  recommended,  a  9-hour  minimum  being  the  basis,  with 
time  and  one-half  after  10  hours,  a  lunch  period  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  being  included. 

The  court  concluded  by  stating  that  if  its  suggestions  should  be 
incorporated  into  a  contract  and  properly  sign^by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  workers  the  court  would  approve  it. 

On  July  26,  1921,  the  trainmen  and  bam  men  employed  by  the 
Joplin  &  Pittsburg  Railway  Co.  filed  a  complaint  through  their 
local  union.  No.  497,  seeking  the  adjustment  of  a  controversy  aris- 
ing out  of  a  threat  to  reduce  wages.  The  order  under  which  they 
had  been  working  expired  July  30,  and  efforts  for  an  agreement 
for  a  new  contract  had  failed.  Various  questions  as  to  working  con- 
ditions were  also  submitted.  The  company  appeared  and  stipulated 
in  writing  that  it  would  abide  by  any  order  the  court  might  make, 
to  be  effective  as  of  August  1,  even  though  made  later  than  that  date. 
Subsequently  the  track  workers,  linemen,  and  telephone  men  asked 
leave  to  intervene  and  protest  against  proposed  reductions  in  their 
wages.  This  was  given,  and  the  company  submitted  its  answer, 
setting  forth  that  its  proposed  rates  were  reasonable  and  fair,  and 
that  the  income  of  the  road  was  such  that  it  was  not  possible  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  workmen  without  operating  at  a  loss.  The  court 
was  requested  to  take  all  facts  into  consideration  and  render  such 
findings  and  orders  as  might  be  found  suitable  in  the  circumstances. 
The  opinion  was  rendered  on  August  19, 1921. 

Several  of  the  points  were  settled  bjr  agreement  of  the  parties, 
but  not  all,  the  matter  of  wages  remaining  as  the  principal  matter 
in  dispute.  It  was  found  that  there  had  been  some  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  Pittsburg,  where  many  of  the  employees  lived,  and 
that  the  recent  disturbances  in  industry  had  seriously  affected  the 
income  of  the  road.  "However,  the  court  finds  that  the  sweeping 
reduction  in  wages  proposed  by  the  respondent  is  not  justined.'' 
But  comparison  of  rates  and  conditions  of  employment  of  the  train- 
men showed  some  reduction  of  wages  to  be  reasonable,  and  this  was 
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allowed.  Electrical  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  received  some  ad- 
vance. In  the  other  cases  the  eidsting  wage  was  retained  without  the 
reduction  sought  by  the  company, 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  STATIONARY  FIREMEN  AND 

OILERS— WAGES. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and  Oilers, 
as  existing  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  came  before  the  State  court  of 
industrial  relations  in  March,  1920,  with  a  complaint  as  to  the  amoimt 
of  wages  received.  The  complaint  was  submitted  by  the  vice  pr^i- 
dent  of  the  brotherhood  in  behalf  of  himself,  an  employee  of  one 
of  the  roads,  and  of  25  local  unions  of  the  brotherhood  located  at 
various  points  in  Kansas.  The  respondents  were  nine  railroad  com- 
panies operating  in  that  State  as  common  carriers. 

The  workmen  involved  were  not  directly  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  trains,  but  were  engaged  in  various  capacities  at  work 
which  directly  affected  their  operation.  Among  tne  workmen  in- 
volved were  stationaiy  firemen,  engine  watchmen,  turntable  oper- 
ators, engine  wipers,  fire  builders,  oilers,  cinder. and  ash-pit  men, 
and,  in  general,  laborers  working  in  and  about  engines,  turntables, 
roundhouses,  and  store  and  supply  houses.  The  employers  are  en- 
gaged in  both  intrastate  and  interstate  commerce. 

The  complaints  alleged  insufficient  pay,  and  the  court  found  that 
the  wages  were  in  fact  inadequate  to  supply  a  family  "  with  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  and  a  reasonable  share  of  tne  comforts  of  life,"  though 
an  unmarried  man  could  cet  along  fairly  well  on  the  present  wage. 

The  carriers  were  unwiUing  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  State  court 
of  industrial  relations,  the  subject  being  presented  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  brotherhood  with  the  request  that  the  court  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  controversy  and  make  such  investigation  as  would  enable 
it  to  determine  a  reasonable  wage.  The  railroads  filed  answers  which 
v.ere  very  similar.  Among  their  statements  were  a  general  denial, 
a  claim  that  the  respondents  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
that  under  the  transportation  act  of  1920  they  are  paying  wages  fixed 
by  the  Director  General  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, that  the  industrial  court  has  no  jurisdiction  on  account  of  the 
Srovisions  of  the  transportation  act  of  1920  for  the  settlement  of 
isputes  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  etc.  The  legal  questions  in- 
volved made  it  necessary  for  the  court  to  decide  first  of  all  as  to  its 
jurisdiction,  and  whether  its  findings  would  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  transportation  act  of  1920.  A  quotation  was  made  from 
a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Simpson  v.  Shepard, 
230  U.  S.  298)  setting  forth  the  competence  of  a  State  to  govern  its 
internal  commerce  and  adopt  measures  of  a  reasonable  character  in 
the  interests  of  its  people,  "  although  interstate  commerce  may  inci- 
dentally or  indirectly  be  involved."  It  was  decided  that  any  action 
that  the  court  might  take  would  be  presumed  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  if  so,  no  injury  could  come  to  interstate  conmierce  and  no 
unnecessary  burden  be  imposed  upon  it.  Neither  could  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Federal  Railroad  Labor  Board  would  render  an 
award  which  would  be  unfair  to  the  public,  nor  that  the  court  of 
indu^rial  relations  would  refuse  to  approve  a  reasonable  order  made 
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by  the  Labor  Board  if  such  was  accepted  by  the  disputants.  The 
Kansas  law  provides  only  that  the  orders  fixed  by  its  court  shall  con- 
tinue ''  for  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  said  court,  or 
imtil  changed  by  agreement  of  the  parties  with  the  approval  of  the 
court."  This  was  held  to  make  it  entirely  possible  for  the  State  and 
Federal  laws  to  exist  side  by  side  without  conflict,  leaving  each  free 
to  act  in  its  field,  and  providing  a  ready  means  of  adjustment  if  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  conflict  should  arise. 

It  was  concluded,  therefore,  to  issue  an  order  to  be  effective  for  six 
months  from  July  1, 1920,  unless  changed  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
with  the  approval  of  the  court,  the  scale  to  apply  only  to  actual 
residents  of  .the  State  of  Kansas,  members  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and  Oilers,  and  such  other  rail- 
road employees  performing  the  same  or  similar  services  as  were  not 
being  paid  wages  under  existing  agreements.  Only  a  few  of  the  men 
were  said  to  be  what  are  usuafly  called  "  skilled  laborers."  "  Some 
of  them  are  what  is  known  as  *  common  laborers,'  but  a  very  large 
number  of  them  are  engaged  in  a  work  which  calls  for  some  skill  and 
much  care  and  fidelity/' 

The  eight  basic  considerations  that  have  been  cited  in  other  find- 
ings by  the  court  were  again  mentioned,  and  it  was  recognized  that 
the  rates  fixed  were  not  so  high  as  for  similar  work  elsewhere,  but 
they  were  fixed  upon  as  reasonable  in  view  of  the  steadiness  of  the 
employment.  The  highest  rate,  60  cents  per  hour,  was  ordered  paid 
to  chief  stationary  engineers,  coal-hoisting  engineers,  and  clam-shell 
engineers.  Stationary  firemen  and  stokers  receive  55  cents  per  hour ; 
stationary  oilers,  boiler  washers,  boiler  fillers,  water  tenders,  power 
operators,  transfer  operators,  and  turntable  operators,  53  cents  per 
hour ;  pumpers,  storehouse  and  warehouse  foremen,  and  countermen, 
50  cents  per  hour;  engine  watchmen,  janitors,  engine  washers,  engine 
wipers,  fire  knockers,  etc.,  47  cents  per  hour;  while  helpers  and 
workmen  of  lower  grades  receive  45  cents  per  hour.  While  much  of 
the  work  must  be  (tone  on  all  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  "  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  feel  that  the  seven-day  week  ought  to  be  discour- 
;  aged."  To  this  end  a  revolving  system  was  recommended,  but  the 
court  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  embody  such  a  system  in  an  order,  and 
based  the  wage  scale  on  an  eight-hour  day  with  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays.  This  order  was  issued  June 
16, 1920,  to  be 'effective  on  the  first  of  the  succeeding  month. 

FLOUR  MILUNG  THDVSTBY-'RETENTION  OF  ESSENTIAL  EMPLOYEES. 

On  December  20, 1920,  the  court  reached  a  conclusion  with  regard 
to  regulating  the  production  of  the  flour  mills  of  Topeka.  The 
companies  had  been  called  to  appear  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  a 
reduction  of  output,  following  the  receipt  of  information  which  had 
come  before  the  court  in  an  informal  way.  Managing  officers  of  all 
the  companies  of  the  city  appeared  without  counsel  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  the  purposes  of  investi- 
gation, and  were  "  apparently  very  frank  with  the  court  and  supplied 
all  the  information  called  for  without  protest." 

ITie  production  of  flour  is  one  of  the  industries  which  is  declared  by 
the  ind!ustrial  court  act  to  be  "  affected  with  a  public  interest,"  so  that 
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it  was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  court  and  liable  to  be  taken  over 
for  operation  if  such  steps  should  seem  necessary.    The  act  contem- 

Elates  reasonable  returns,  continuous  operation,  and  a  fair  wage  and 
ealthful  and  moral  surroundings  for  workers.  Seasons  and  market 
conditions  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  appears  that  the 
normal  course  of  operation  involved  24  hours'  work,  but  that  the 
market  conditions  oi  the  world  were  such  that  the  price  of  flour  was 
falling,  as  well  as  the  price  of  wheat ;  that  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  both  flour  and  grain  on  hand,  and  that  supplies  were  being 
shipped  out  promptly  as  rapidly  as  orders  could  oe  obtained,  but 
that  orders  were  small  on  account  of  an  apparent  expectation  of  fur- 
ther reduction  in  prices.  Not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
product  of  the  Kansas  mills  is  consumed  within  the  State,  the 
remainder  going  into  the  world  market  in  general  competition.  The 
conditions  of  this  competition  were  then  recited,  and  the  partial 
reduction  (from  a  24-hour  day  to  about  60  per  cent  capacity)  was 
found  to  be  a  practical  necessity  due  to  circumstances  bevond  the 
control  of  the  mills. .  However,  as  the  act  provides  for  a  lair  wage 
at  all  times,  the  court  regarded  it  as  necessary,  in  reducing  the  hours 
of  operation,  that  "  the  millers  should  be  very  careful  and  solicitous 
concerning  the  matter  of  labor." 

"  The  evidence  before  us  shows  that  in  the  Topeka  mills  skilled  men 
in  the  milling  business  are  being  paid  a  monthly  wage,  and  are 
therefore  drawing  pay  whether  the  mill  is  running  or  not.  So  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  this  rule  should  be  recognized  in  all  mills 
of  the  State,  for  it  is  necessary  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare that  skilled  and  faithful  workers  should  always  be  available  for 
these  essential  industries  which  so  vitally  affect  the  living  conditions 
of  the  people." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  a  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  formu- 
late such  rules  as  might  seem  necessary  to  enable  tne  court  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  milling  industry  and  aid  it  in  making  necessary 
adjustments  from  time  to  time.  These  rules  were  establidied  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1921,  and  in  brief  require  all  milling  companies  in 
the  State  to  make  such  reports  to  the  court  of  industrial  relations  as 
it  may  prescribe;  and  that  companies  finding  it  necessary  to  run  at 
less  than  75  per  cent  production  must  apply  to  the  court,  setting  forth! 
their  reasons  and  such  other  information  as  the  court  may  require 
to  enable  it  properly  to  pass  upon  the  application.  *  Local  market 
conditions  must  be  understood  and  cared  lor,  and  "  in  so  far  as  it  is 
reasonably  possible,  head  millers,  chief  engineers,  and  all  other 
skilled  workmen  "  in  mills  in  the  State  should  either  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis  or  given  other  employment  so  as  to  be  readily  available 
when  resumption  of  full  production  is  possible.  Notice  should  be 
given  to  all  employees  of  contemplated  cessation  or  limitation  of 
work,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  other  employment. 

FORT  SCOTT  SORGHUM-SYRUP  CO.— ''OiVJ^  MAN,  ONE  JOB.'' 

The  Fort  Scott  Sorghum-Syrup  Co.  manufactures  sirup  from 
sorghum  cane  and  furnishes  for  the  most  part  only  seasonal  employ- 
ment. The  grinding  of  the  cane  and  the  first  preparation  reauire 
somewhat  more  than  100  men  from  50  to  90  days  in  the  fall  of  the 
^-^"ir,  running  the  plant  24  hours  per  day.    During  this  time  from 
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five  to  seven  steam  boilers  and  engines  are  in  use.  After  that  the 
process  of  mixing  and  refining  the  sirup  and  preparing  it  for  table 
use  and  for  shipment  calls  for  but  a  few  men  and  oiuy  one  steam 
boiler. 

On  July  15, 1920,  the  company  made  an  agreement  with  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers,  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  closed-shop  contract.  There  was  no  controversy  except  as  to 
the  number  of  men  employed  after  the  busy  fall  season  was  over. 
During  previous  years  two  engineers  and  two  firemen  had  been 
required  to  run  the  necessary  boiler  and  engine,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1920  the  company  found  itself  doing  only  about  4  or  5  per  cent 
of  its  average  business.  The  company,  therefore,  sought  to  reduce 
expenses  by  discharging  the  two  firemen,  the  two  engineers  working 
alternate  shifts  and  firing  their  own  boilers.  This  the  engineers 
were  willing  to  do  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  work  required, 
saying  that  to  fire  the  engine  would  not  require  in  excess  of  two 
hours  per  day.  The  Engineers'  Union  refused  to  permit  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  would  violate  the  "  one  man,  one  job  "policy  of  the  union. 

Unless  some  concession  could  be  made  it  woula  result  in  requiring 
the  company  to  pay  $12  per  day  for  men  to  perform  two  hours  work. 
Though  the  amount  was  small,  it  would  increase  the  deficit  of  a 
company  operating  under  very  adverse  conditions.  A  general  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Brotherhood  o:f  Firemen  and  Oilers, 
who  was  present  at  the  trial,  thought  that  the  concession  ought  to 
be  arranged^  and  expressed  his  belief  that  local  officers  had  made  a 
mistake  in  insisting  on  the  "one  man,  one  job"  idea.  The  court 
wished  to  waive  decision  until  the  unions  could  make  their  own 
arrangements,  but  both  parties  stated  that  they  had  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  order  of  the  court  and  insisted  upon  an  immediate  and  author- 
itative decision.  The  Kansas  industrial  law  recognizes  the  closed 
shop  where  instituted  by  mutual  agreement,  but  does  not  countenance 
strikes,  boycotts,  intimidation,  or  "economic  pressure."  The  present 
agreement  was  satisfactory  to  the  court,  being  freely  arrived  at ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  was  unfair  to  require  the  employment  of  two  men 
to  do  the  work  of  one,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  contract 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  one  man  to  work  at  two  or  more 
jobs  not  requirinj^  excessive  periods  of  time,  in  which  case  his  union 
membership  might  be  transierred  without  cost  to  any  party  so  long 
as  the  necessity  for  such  work  should  continue.  An  order  to  that 
effect  was  issued  accordingly. 

CHAS.  WOLFF  PACKING  CO.—WAGES— EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WOMEN. 

This  case  is  conspicuous  as  being  one  that  was  carried  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  by  the  employer  on  a  challenge  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  as  creating  a  wage-fixing  body.  The  de- 
cision of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  was  rendered  May  2,  1921, 
though  the  complaint  was  filed  January  19  and  answered  January 
28.  Changes  enected  by  legislative  action  were  responsible  for  this 
delay,  as  there  was  considerable  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  court 
and  the  working  force  by  reason  of  such  action. 

The  complaint  sets  forth  that  prior  to  January  1,  1921,  the  em- 
ployees, members  of  a  local  irnion  of  meat  packers  and  butchers. 
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were  employed  under  the  terms  of  a  collective  agreement  which  was 
to  expire  on  January  1,  1921,  unless  renewed  by  the  parties.  The 
employer  posted  notices  that  this  contract  would  not  be  renewed  for 
another  year,  and  no  other  contract  had  been  entered  into.  At  the 
same  time  notice  was  given  of  a  reduction  in  wages  to  members  of 
the  union  and  other  employees  in  the  establishment,  as  well  as  an 
abrogation  of  a  guaranty  of  at  least  40  hours'  work  per  week  and 
overtime  pay  for  work  done  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day. 
A  bonusprovided  for  by  the  collective  agreement  was  also  taken 
away.  The  union  therefore  petitioned  the  court  to  take  jurisdiction 
and  fix  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  and  conditions  of  employment. 

The  answer  of  the  packing  company  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
agreement  which  had  expired  at  the  date  named,  claimed  a  careful 
compliance  with  it  during  its  term,  denied  anv  further  liability  there- 
under, and  stated  that  the  company  had  not  been  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  provisions  of  any  new  contract,  "  but  that  the 
workers  presented  a  typewritten  contract  and  demanded  signature 
without  discussion."  Tne  company  announced  its  willingness  to  pay 
anything  due  by  virtue  of  the  former  contract  if  ordered  to  do  so  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  alleged  a  loss  during  1920 
in  excess  of  $100,000,  so  that  the  former  wage  scale  could  not  be 
continued.  It  offered  its  books  for  examination,  but  denied  the  juris- 
diction of  the  industrial  court  to  enter  any  money  judgment  for 
past-due  wages  under  the  terms  of  the  old  contract  if  any  should  be 
lound. 

By  amendment  of  the  complaint,  there  were  brought  before  the 
court  the  conditions  of  woman  workers,  who  were  said  to  be  paid  a 
much  lower  wage  than  men  for  the  same  class  of  work,  and  the  com- 
pany in  open  court  consented  that  any  order  made  by  the  court  should 
contain  a  provision  that  women  and  men  at  the  same  class  of  work 
should  receive  the  same  pay. 

The  establishment  was  known  as  an  "  open  shop,"  and  neither  party 
expressed  any  desire  to  change  this  condition.  The  court  thereupon 
proceeded  to  take  testimony  as  to  the  present  cost  of  living  as  com- 
pared with  one  year  ago,  the  evidence  being  conflicting.  The  cut 
proposed  by  the  employer  amounted  to  about  10 J  per  cent,  though 
it  was  not  uniform  in  all  lines  of  work.  One  of  the  principal  conten- 
tions related  to  the  eight-hour  basic  day.  In  some  departments  work 
was  done  under  conditions  both  disagreeable  and  insanitary,  as  work 
over  scalding  vats  or  in  rooms  filled  with  steam,  or  occupations  re- 
quirinff  special  clothing  to  protect  against  blood,  water,  ana  steam,  or 
at  work  requiring  strenuous  physical  effort..  The  plant  is  not  a  large 
one,  employing  between  300  and  400  workers,  and  the  workers  are 
frequently  shitted  from  one  job  to  another,  the  changes  sometimes 
callmg  for  different  rates  of  pay.  The  necessity  of  changing  clothing 
involved  an  outlay  of  the  employee's  time,  so  that  to  do  eight  hours' 
work  necessitated  being  in  the  plant  from  8^  to  9  hours  per  day. 

"  In  view  of  all  these  matters,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  this 
is  an  employment  in  which  eight  hours,  as  a  general  rule,  diould  con- 
stitute a  day's  work." 

However,  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  live  stock  made  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  company  to  furnish  steady  employment  and 
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avoid  pressure  at  a  time  of  abundant  supply.  Charges  and  denials 
were  made  as  to  the  tendency  of  workers  to  slow  down  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  hours  of  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  ^tting  over- 
time pay  for  a  ninth  hour.  "  Tlie  evidence  is  so  conflicting  that  the 
court  must,  of  course,  call  to  its  aid  its  general  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Overtime  should  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  extra  pay ; 
the  wage  should  be  fair  on  the  eight-hour  basic  day.  Overtime  should 
be  considered  as  a  penalty  upon  the  company  to  prevent  the  long 
hours  and  exhaustion  of  the  workers.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  company  should  not  be  penalized  when,  by  reason  of  circum- 
stances over  which  it  has  no  control,  it  may  be  necessary  to  run  the 
plant  a  little  longer  than  the  eight -hour  day  in  order  to  save  loss 
which  would  otherwise  occur.^ 

The  guaranty  of  a  weekly  minimum  of  employment  was  also  a 
difficulty  and  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  employees  claimed  that 
they  were  dependent  upon  the  plant  for  steady  employment,  while 
the  company  charged  that  some  of  its  workers,  especially  its  transient 
workers,  who  remain  with  it  for  a  very  short  time,  refuse  at  times  to 
render  service  when  it  is  much  desired,  out  if  work  is  slow  in  the  plant 
they  insist  upon  claiming  the  guaranty  of  40  hours'  pay.  However, 
the  company  recognized  the  necessity  of  decent  support  for  regular 
workers  and  announced  its  willingness  to  abide  oy  any  fair  and 
reasonable  rule  promul^ted  in  the  order. 

The  court  reviewed  oriefly  the  principles  upon  which  it  acted, 
commenting  on  the  unusual  and  unstable  business  conditions  of  the 
day,  and  presenting  its  conclusions  under  20  heads,  the  eighteenth  of 
which  is  announced  as  "A  Fair  and  Reasonable  Schedule  of  Minimum 
Wages,*'  to  be  effective  May  2,  1921.  This  schedule  covers  nearly 
five  printed  pages  (rf  the  report,  naming  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  each 
process  in  the  industry.  The  principle  of  the  open  shop  is  retained, 
as  is  the  basic  8-hour  woAing  day,  "  but  a  9-hour  day  may  be  ob- 
served not  to  exceed  2  days  in  any  one  week  without  penalty.''  How- 
ever, if  the  working  hours  of  a  week  should  exceed  48,  all  in  excess  of 
48  should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  while  work 
for  more  than  8  haurs  on  more  than  2  days  of  the  week  must  be  like- 
wise compensated,  even  though  the  work  hours  of  the  week  may  not 
amount  to  48.  No  weekly  guaranty  was  called  for,  but  monthly 
earnings  should  be  made  sufficient  to  constitute  a  fair  wage.  Notice 
of  unemployment  should  be  given  in  advance,  as  well  as  changes  of 
hours  for  beginning  work.  Woman  workers  should  receive  the  same 
wages  as  men  enga^d  on  the  same  class  and  kind  of  work,  and  their 
total  working  time,  inclusive  of  overtime,  should  not  exceed  54  hours 
in  any  one  week  nor  more  than  9  hours  in  any  one  day. 

The  rates  of  wages  were  announced  as  **  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
the  equivalent  in  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  paid  under  the  con- 
tract of  1920,"  though  they  snowed  some  reduction,  "  in  view  of  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life."  The 
fixing  of  rates  is  not  to  be  construed  as  restricting  or  preventing  the 
payment  of  a  higher  rate.  Other  provisions  of  the  order  relate  to 
toilets  and  dressing  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  days  oflf  for  continuous 
workers,  etc. 
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TOPEKA  RAILWAY  CO.— WAGES-FARES. 

In  this  case  the  employees  of  the  company  were  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  &  Electric  Railway  Employees 
of  America,  and  entered  a  complaint  on  accomit  of  insufficient  wages. 
The  court  took  the  matter  under  advisement,  and  after  a  hearing  of 
both  parties  accepted  the  standards  adopted  in  the  Topeka  Edison 
Co.  case,  with  a  finding  that  "  the  present  wage  scale  is  unreasonably 
low  and  is  not  a  fair  scale  of  wages  under  the  present  abnormal  con- 
ditions as  to  the  cost  of  living."  A  schedule  was  therefore  promul- 
gated, fixine  hourlv  rates  for  each  class  of  employees  and  observing 
the  present  basis  of  a  9-hour  day  and  overtime  pay.  The  rates  estab- 
lished were  to  "  continue  in  force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  or  until  changed  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court." 

At  the  trial  of  the  wage  controversy  the  company  offered  evidence 
to  show  that  its  present  revenues  were  insufficient  to  meet  a  wage  in- 
crease. A  further  hearing  was  had  on  this  specific  point,  and  testi- 
mony received  on  behalf  of  the  public  It  was  found  that  the  wage 
increase  would  add  a  cost  of  at  least  $52,000  per  annum  to  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  road,  though  the  company's  experts  claimed 
that  the  amount  would  be  considerably  greater.  "  This  matter,  like 
all  future  events,  can  not  be  forecast  exactly,  but  the  evidence  im- 
doubtedly  shows  that  an  increased  revenue  will  be  necessary  if  the 
respondent  is  to  pay  the  increased  wage."  A  schedule  of  fares  was 
accordingly  established,  to  be  effective  from  August  16, 1920,  the  date 
when  the  wage  increase  was  to  begin,  for  a  term  of  90  days  as  a  trial 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  report  was  to  be  made  showing 
the  result  of  such  schedule. 

This  order  was  issued  on  August  7,  1920,  and  the  wage  and  fare 
rates  established  were  continued  for  about  one  year.  At  that  time 
the  company  made  the  contention  that  living  costs  had  decreased 
approximately  20  per  cent  and  that  the  present  revenues  were  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  increased  wages  and  provide  operating  expenses 
and  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment.  The  employees,  through 
their  organization,  entered  complaint  that  the  company  was  threaten- 
ing arbitrarily  to  reduce  the  wages  allowed  by  the  court  in  its  order 
of  August  7,  on  the  theory  that  the  order  had  expired  by  its  own 
limitation  of  time.  The  court  issued  a  temporary  order  directing 
the  company  to  continue  the  former  wage  scale  until  the  matter  could 
be  heard  and  adjusted. 

On  August  22,  1921,  the  court  issued  its  second  decision  and  order, 
taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  existing  at  that  date.  The 
former  order  had  increased  wages  approximately  30  per  cent,  grant- 
ing, as  noted,  an  increase  in  fares.  All  parties  were  agreed  that, 
at  the  time,  no  further  increase  in  fares  was  practical.^  On  the  other 
hand,  though  "  Government  statistics,  apparently  reliable,"  show  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  of  approximately  20  per  cent,  this 
was  in  wholesale  prices,  which  had  not  yet  reached  the  consumer  to 
the  full  extent. 

However,  the  evidence  does  show  that  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  living  costs  had 
decreased  since  August,  1920,  in  a  percentage  ranging  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  employees  of  the  respondent  must  not  be  compelled  to  work  for 
an  inadequate  wage  in  order  that  their  fellow  citizens  may  enjoy  cheap  trans- 
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portatlon.  In  view,  however,  of  the  reduction  in  living  costs,  It  Is  believed  that 
some  reduction  In  the  wages  allowed  to  the  complainant  may  be  made  at  this 
time  without  a  serious  injustice  to  them. 

A  rate  was  therefore  fixed,  which,  it  was  believed,  "  under  the 
changed  conditions  as  to  living  costs,  has  as  great  a  purchasing  value 
and  will  provide  as  many  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  as 
the  former  wage  did  at  the  time  it  was  instituted."  This  rate  was 
to  continue  until  the  end  of  the  year,  subject  to  further  adjustment 
at  any  time  after  a  60  days'  trial  upon  the  application  of  either 
party  as  provided  by  the  law. 

Said  wage  should  not  be  changed  by  either  party  arbitrarily  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  above  stated,  but  may  be  changed  by  agreement,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  or.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  before  a  change  Is  made  the  matter 
should  be  submitted  to  this  tribunal  for  adjustment  in  order  that  industrial 
strife  wiU  be  prevented. 

OTHER  CASES. 

The  foregoing  fuller  summaries  indicate  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  court  in  its  various  actions.  The  synopsis  of 
cases  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  shows  briefly  the  entire  list  for 
the  two  years  covered  by  this  review.  Docket  No.  12  involved  prac- 
tically the  conditions  of  the  Topeka  Railway  Co.  case,  the  same  con- 
tention being  raised  as  to  the  insufficiency  ol  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
pany to  meet  an  increased  wage  schedule.  However,  an  earlier  stat- 
ute placed  in  the  hands  of  the  city  government  the  fixing  of  rates  for 
utilities  operating  wholly  within  uie  limits  of  one  city.  The  court 
was  thereiore  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  alter  the 
fare  schedule  of  the  company,  but  the  evidence  was  said  to  show  that 
there  should  be  an  adjustment  of  the  revenues  "  at  or  near  the  time 
the  wage  order  goes  into  effect." 

In  Docket  No.  13  a  number  of  unorganized  workmen,  employed  by 
the  Kansas  Flour  Mills  Co.  at  its  mill  at  Great  Bend,  complained  of 
the  length  of  the  working-day,  insufficient  safety  provisions,  and  an 
inadequate  wage.  The  principal  contention  was  as  to  the  hours 
of  working,  the  men  going  on  duty  at  7  in  the  morning  and  leaving 
at  7  at  nirfit,  with  one  hour  off  for  the  midday  meal.  The  company 
claimed  that  short  rests  were  available  during  the  day,  so  that  tor  a 
considerable  part  of  the  men  the  actual  time  of  labor  would  be  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hours,  though  some  worked  considerably  longer 
than  that. 

The  court  found  that  good  feeling  had  existed  between  the  men  and 
the  management  and  that  the  men  had  rendered  faithful  service, 
many  of  them  for  years.  Wages  had  been  paid  for  some  days  when 
the  mill  was  idle  and  for  legal  nolidays.  Labor  conditions  were  fair, 
in  a  healthful  occupation,  devoid  of  the  hazards  present  in  many 
other  establishments.  The  one  danger  in  regard  to  an  elevator  shaft 
was  admitted  and  an  immediate  remedy  was  promised,  the  company 
saying  that  the  defect  had  very  recently  been  called  to  its  attention. 
It  was  found  that  the  wage  was  a  fair  one,  having  been  advanced 
from  time  to  time  during  me  several  years  past  as  the  cost  of  living 
increased.  Overtime  pay  had  been  given  at  the  regular  rates  where 
work  in  excess  of  11  hours  was  done.  Transportation  difficulties  pre- 
vented regular  operation,  the  company  being  unable  to  procure  cars 
as  needed. 
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The  court  in  its  findings  commended  tlie  company  for  its  fair 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  commended  the  men  for  their 
faithful  service  and  apparent  willingness  to  work  the  long  hours 
necessary  to  meet  emergencies.  However,  the  working-day  was  de- 
clared to  be  too  long  as  a  permanent  matter,  but  imder  the  abnonnal 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  an  emergency  had  developed,  so  that 
an  absolute  fixing  of  an  8  or  9  hour  day  was  not  warranted ;  it  was, 
however,  directed  that  the  present  dailv  wage  should  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  a  9-hour  day  with  a  pro  rata  hourly  wage  for  all  hours  of 
sei-vice  required  over  and  above  such  period,  and  that  as  soon  as 
conditions  warranted  a  9-hour  day  should  be  established. 

In  Docket  No.  16  the  employees  of  the  Atchison  Railway  Light  & 
Power  Co.  united  in  bringing  a  complaint  as  to  wages  ana  working 
conditions.  It  was  found  that  the  8-hour  day  was  generally  ob- 
served, and  that  the  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions  were  to  lie  im- 
proved by  alterations  which  the  company  was  an*anging  to  make  in 
its  plant.  No  order  was  therefore  issued  on  that  pomt;  but  for 
two  of  the  five  groui)s  of  workers  it  was  found  that,  "  ccmsidering  the 
skill  required  and  the  responsibility  assumed,  the  nature  of  work, 
and  the  hours  employed,"  xair  wages  within  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute were  not  being  paid,  so  that  an  increase  in  respect  of  these  groups 
was  ordered. 

In  Docket  No.  20,  the  employees  of  the  Crawford  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  complained  of  their  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  court  in  its  report  stated  that  "  unquestionably  the  telephone 
operators  had  been  the  lowest-paid  wage  earners  of  like  kind  and 
skill  in  the  State  of  Kansas,"  and,  as  an  earlier  investigation  dis- 
closed, the  wages  were  so  low  "  that  only  the  oldest  and  most  skilled 
of  the  operators  got  a  wage  sufficient  ujpon  which  to  live  decently." 
Increases  had  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  when  this  case  came 
to  the  court  it  was  -found  that  the  rates  called  for  a  further  advance, 
and  a  minimum  weekly  rate  was  established,  starting  at  $8  per  week 
for  beginners,  increasing  to  $15  after  one  year  of  service.  Linemen, 
etc.,  were  to  receive  $14  per  week  for  the  first  three  months,  with 
advances  to  $24  per  week  after  one  year  of  service.  Overtime,  pay, 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  accommodations  for  night  oper- 
ators were  also  included  in  the  order. 

As  already  indicated.  Docket  No.  1  was  an  investigation  into  the 
coal  industryin  certain  counties,  undertaken  by  the  court  on  its  own 
initiative.  This  commenced  early  in  April,  1920,  and  continued 
throughout  the  year,  additional  inquiries  being  made  also  in  1921. 
The  working  conditions  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  miners  were 
involved,  including  also  transportation  conditions  and  the  retail 
trade.  The  testimony  of  operators,  miners,  union  officials,  and  all 
parties  interested  was  sought.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  held 
at  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  the  mine  center.  Presiding  Judge  Huggins  made 
an  oral  statement  from  the  bench  summing  up  rather  informally  the 
conclusions  of  the  court  up  to  that  time.  An  order  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  pronouncement,  temporary  in  its  effect, 
"  directing  that  explosives  and  other  pit  material  or  pit  supplies 
should  be  sold  to  the  miners  at  the  old  price  until  a  reasonable  time 
was  given  in  which  committees  could  get  together  and  agree  on  a 
price  under  the  award  of  the  Federal  Coal  Commission."    'fiiis  order 
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expired  April  15.  Uie  expectatioa  being  that  a  prior  meeting  of  the 
committee  should  fix  an  agreed  price.  This  was  not  done,  and  the 
oi)erators  thereupon  advanced  the  price,  because  of  which  a  number 
of  the  Bodners  quit  work.  The  court  found  itself  unable  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  tne  material  in  question  should  be  furnished,  "  because 
the  price  is  not  fixed  in  Kansas  but  outside  of  Kansas,  and  the  most 
of  the  supplies  are  manufactured  outside  of  the  State;  therefore  no 
order  that  this  court  can  make  would  be  enforceable.'' 

However,  the  court  found  that  the  price  of  materials  directly 
affects  the  wage,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  this  into  con- 
sideration in  fixing  a  wage.  "  I  understand  that  the  committees 
representing  the  two  parties  meet  to-day  in  Kansas  City,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  court  that  some  adjustment  of  the  matter  will  be 
made  mat  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  for  that  reason  no 
further  action  will  be  taken  by  the  court  at  this  time  on  the  matter." 
Judge  Huggins  then  took  up  another  matter  that  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court  by  the  evidence  produced,  and  that  was 
the  practice  of  employers  of  making  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  on 
wages  paid  in  advance  of  the  regular  pay  day,  which  occurred  twice 
per  month.  Admitting  that  this  interim  payment  entailed  additional 
expense  for  bookkeeping,  etc,  the  charge  made  seemed  to  the  court 
"  to  be  absolutely  unreasonable."  An  order  was  issued  fixing  the 
minimum  charge  at  25  cents,  with  a  maximum  of  2  per  cent  where 
the  amount  drawn  **  is  larger  than  a  mere  nominal  amount,  like  $10 
or  $15." 

Another  point  taken  up  was  the  use  of  the  check-oflf  system.  Both 
parties  seemed  to  desire  to  continue  the  check-off  system,  but  there 
was  evidence  that  the  system  was  being  used  "  to  collect  funds  that- 
in  turn  are  being  used  to  stimulate  opposition  to  the  Govermnent  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  At  a  convention  of  the  mine  workers' 
union,  held  March  12,  1920,  an  amendment  to  their  constitution  was 
adopted  providing  for  a  fine  in  the  sum  of  $50  for  each  offense  in 
case  of  *^any  member,  pit  committee,  or  local  officer  being  a  party 
to  referring  cases  to  the  mdustrial  court  ovot  the  heads  of  the  district 
official."  Another  new  section  reported  as  adopted  provided  a  fine 
of  $5,000  in  case  of  any  district  officer  of  the  mine  workers  referring 
anv  grievance  to  the  industrial  court.  Money  collected  by  the  check- 
off system  was  reported  to  have  been  given  as  a  gift  or  turned  over 
to  a  Socialist  paper  published  in  Oklahoma,  the  sum  named  being 
$10,000,  many  of  the  miners  being  members  of  other  parties.  It  whs 
also  in  evidence  that  attorneys'  fees  had  been  paid  out  of  the  dues, 
etc.,  collected,  in  cases  in  which  the  mine  workers  were  not  themselves 
directly  interested,  and  that  cash  bonds  had  been  furnished  for  men 
charged  with  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some 
instances  where  they  were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  to  aU  of  you  that  no  CJovernment 
can  permit  such  things  as  that,  and  the  time  se^ns  to  have  come  when  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  organization  carrying  on  that  line  of  business  should  be 
IKTmitted.  As  I  stated  a  few  days  ago  from  this  bench,  the  law  under  which 
we  are  operating  specifically  recognizes  labor  unions  and  gives  labor  unions  a 
standing  in  this  State  which  they  do  not  have  in  any  oth^  State  in  the  Union, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  of.  It  recognizes  collective  bargaining;  it  permits  the 
organization  of  labor  unions  Into  corporations,  thus  malting  them  a  legal  entity 
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and  giving  them  all  the  power  and  authority  and  all  the  protection  of  the  law, 
the  same  as  corporations  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business.  It  goes  farther 
than  that,  and  permits  labor  imions  to  bargain  collectively  on  the  principle  of 
agency.  Labor  unions,  unincorporated,  without  any  reference  to  incorporation, 
it  permits  them  to  bargain  collectively  on  the  principle  of  agency  by  the  mem- 
bers merely  signing  a  written  appointment,  whereby  they  may  appoint  their 
president  or  secretary  or  any  other  person  to  represent  them  in  this  collective 
bargaining  and  sign  for  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  done  that,  and  there  was  no  such  law  as  that  in  Kansas  until  this 
recent  law  was  enacted.  I  say  that  merely  to  show  that  there  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  this  court,  or  of  the  lawmaking  body  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to 
do  anything  to  hamper  or  restrict  the  proper  activities  of  labor  unions.  On  the 
other  hand,  gentlemen,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  you  that  if  the  State  is  to 
stand  and  if  our  form  of  Government  is  to  endure,  we  must  all  obey  the  law, 
individually  and  collectively — the  labor  unions  as  well  as  the  corporations — and 
this  court  would  stultify  itself  if  it  failed  to  take  notice  of  this  evidence  that  is 
before  it  in  regard  to  the  improper  use  of  funds  collected  by  the  check-off  sys- 
tem. After  very  grave  consideration  the  court  has  decided  that  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  temporary  order  in  regard  to  this  check-off  system,  which  will  be 
oral  only  and  not  formal,  and  that  order  is  that  the  check-off  system  may  still 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  checking  off  the  regular  dues,  union  dues,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  off  sick  and  death  benefits  and  any  other  charges  of  a 
purely  fraternal  nature;  even  moderate  fines  Imposed  for  disciplinary  purposes 
may  be  checked  off,  but  in  such  case  the  purpose  of  the  fine  must  be  certified  to 
by  the  local  imposing  It,  and  filed  with  the  company  to  which  It  is  addressed, 
signed  by  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  local  which  imposes  the  fine,  setting 
forth  the  reason  for  the  fine  briefly. 

Now,  the  operators  are  temporarily  forbidden  to  check  off  any  other  charges 
than  the  ones  mentioned,  and  especially  are  they  forbidden  to  check  off  any 
fines  or  assessments  of  any  kind  under  the  two  new  sections  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  I  read,  to  you. 

Judge  Huggins  took  up  the  situation  resulting  from  the  refusal 
of  men  connected  with  the  mine  workei*s'  organization  to  appear  and 
testify.  The  statement  was  made  that  this  subject  was  "in  course 
of  adjudication  in  the  regular  courts  of  the  land,"  and  that  further 
opportunity  would  be  given  for  the  men  to  appear  and  be  heard. 
The  statement  concluded  with  an  expression  of  the  general  purpose 
of  the  State  in  providing  the  tribunal  for  the  determination  of 
grievances,  and  the  hope  that  with  the  knowledge  of  its  purpose  the 
court  might  find  its  best  friends  "  and  the  best  friends  of  this  new 
law  among  the  ranks  of  labor." 

During  the  year  1922,  10  industrial  cases  were  filed  with  the  court, 
of  which  7  were  disposed  of  as  of  January  15,  1923.  No  particulars 
are  available  at  the  time  of  this  report. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  AFFECTING  THE  INDUSTRIAL 

LAW. 

As  intimated  above,  legal  proceedings  arose  in  connection  with 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  the  court  and  other  activities  of 
the  court.  These  are  enumerated  in  the  second  annual  report,  eight 
titles  being  given.  The  first  case  involving  the  authority  of  the 
court  was  on  relation  of  Hopkins,  attorney  general,  against  Alex- 
ander Howat  and  other  members  of  the  miners'  board  and  officers 
of  the  local  unions,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  injunction  against 
the  calling  and  putting  into  effect  of  a  strike  of  the  miners  in  viola- 
tion of  the  industrial  act.  The  trial  court  issued  a  permanent  in- 
junction September  14,  1920,  enioining  the  parties  named  from 
calling  a  strike  in  violation  of  the  law. 
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The  next  case,  like  the  above,  was  entitled  State  ex  reL  v.  Alex- 
ander Howat  et  al.,  and  was  an  action  wherein  the  defendant,  Howat, 
and  others  were  adjudged  ^ilty  of  contempt  in  failing  to  respond 
to  subpoenas  issued  by  the  industrial  court  to  appear  as  witnesses. 
The  defendants  were  convicted  of  contempt  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisomnent  until  willing  to  appear  and  testify. 

The  answer  to  the  charge  of  contempt  was  that  the  act  was  invalid, 
various  provisions  being  attacked.  Tne  court  found  that  the  points 
raised  "  could  have  no  possible  bearing  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
present  ease."  Furthermore,  the  law  provided  specifically  that  the 
unconstitutionality  of  any  section  or  provision  of  the  act  should  not 
affect  the  validity  of  other  portions,  so  that  even  if  the  claims  wero 
supported,  the  points  in  question  would  not  necessarily  be  determined. 
"  Much  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  defendants  is  based  upon 
objections  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  undertaking  to  restrain  the 
conduct  of  employees  in  the  mining  industry  and  others  classified 
with  it.  As  already  indicated,  the  validity  of  those  provisions  is  not 
and  could  not  be  involved  here." 

The  intervention  by  the  district  court  was  said  to  arise  frpm  the 
fact  that  the  court  of  industrial  relations,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  not 
a  judicial  body  but  is  rather  administrative  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  enforcing  its  own  process.  The  validity  of  such  an  arrangement, 
whereby  a  competent  court  procures  the  attendance  of  witnesses  be- 
fore an  administrative  body,  has  been  established  by  the  highest 
court  of  the  land  (Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Brimson,  154 
U.  S.  447, 14  Sup.  Ct.  1125). 

Another  suggestion  was  that  the  defendants  were  protected  by  a 
provision  of  me  State  constitution  which  excuses  them  from  giving 
testimony  that  might  incriminate  them;  but  the  court  woula  not 
assume  that  the  cjuestions  to  be  asked  would  necessarily  call  for  in- 
criminating replies.  Another  contention  was  that  the  act  was  void 
because  of  its  commingling  of  administrative  and  judicial  functions 
conferred  upon  a  single  body.  As  to  this  the  court  said :  "  The  func- 
tion of  a  tribunal  of  the  general  character  of  the  court  of  industrial 
relations  has  become  so  fully  recognized  that  they  do  not  regard  it  as 
necessary  to  undertake  a  review  of  the  subject  at  this  time  (6  Ruling 
Case  Law,  179)."  The  court  continued  that  in  so  far  as  the  activi- 
ties .of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  directly  affected  the  defend- 
ants in  the  present  case,  they  were  fully  within  the  scope  of  a  valid 
law,  so  that  the  judgment  of  imprisonment  was  affirmed  (State  ex  rel. 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  v.  Howat,  107  Kans.  423, 191  Pac.  585). 

The  third  case  noted  was  also  a  contempt  proceeding,  but  related 
to  the  disobedience  of  Howat  and  others  in  violating  an  injunction 
which  forbade^  the  calling  of  a  strike  (State  v,  Howat  et  al.,  109 
Kans.  376, 198  Pac.  686) .  A  yoimg  miner  by  the  name  of  Mishmash 
was  regarded  by  the  union  as  entitled  to  additional  pay  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  improper  rating  based  on  experience.  Instead  of 
l^oinff  to  court,  the  union  undertook  to  coerce  payment  by  means  of 
a  ^nKe,  and  when  this  was  enjoined  the  persistence  of  Howat  and  his 
fellow  officials  led  to  a  conviction  of  contempt  and  a  sentence  of  one 
year  in  jail.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  supi'eme  court,  the  con- 
gtitutionality  of  the  statute  being  again  challenged.     In  its  opinion 
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the  supreme  court  went  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  law,  the 
conditions  preceding  its  enactment,  and  tlie  fmrpoees  of  the  statute. 

Heretofore  the  iiklustrlal  relationship  has  been  tacitly  regarded  as  existing 
between  two  meioberB — industrial  manager^  and  industrial  worker.  They  have 
joined  wholeheartedly  in  excluding  others.  The  legislature  proceeded  on  the 
theory  there  is  a  third  member  of  those  industrial  relationships  which  Imve 
to  do  with  production,  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life — 
the  public.  The  legislature  also  proceeded  on  the  theory  the  public  is  not 
a  silent  partner.  Whenever  the  dissensions  of  the  otjber  two  become  flagrant, 
the  third  member  may  see  to  it  the  business  does  not  stop.  The  privilege  of 
industrial  managers  to  organize  is  not  diiH>uted.  The  privilege  of  industrial 
workers  to  organize  is  expressly  recognized.  Collective  bargaining  between  the 
two  organizations  is  not  only  encouraged,  but  is  in  effect  placed  on  ithe  plane 
of  duty.  The  rights  of  society  as  a  whole,  however,  are  dominant  over  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  intervene  to  compel  settlement  of 
differences  whenever  failure  of  manager  and  laborer  to  agree  endangers  the 
pubUc  safety  or  causes  general  distress. 

The  nature  of  the  body  under  consideration  was  discussed,  the 
opinion  holding  that  "  the  court  of  industrial  relations  is,  in  fact,  a 
public  service  commission,  the  word  '  court '  having  been  employed 
merely  as  a  matter  of  legislative  strategy."  Its  relation  to  the  judi- 
cial courts  of  the  State  was  said  to  be  such  that  it  was  clearly  within 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  for  enforcing  law- 
ful orders  of  the  industrial  court. 

The  statute  provides  a  permanent  board  of  State  officers*  sitting  all  the  time, 
to  receive  submission,  of  differences  and  adjust  them,  without  expense  to  either 
disputant.  Members  of  the  board  are  not  arbitrators.  In  actual  practice,  a 
board  of  arbitratioD  is  too  frequently  a  Jury  packed  on  both  sides.  In  any 
event,  its  verdict  is  a  compromise,  and  the  public  interest  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  court  of  industrial  relations  sits. to  administer  industrial  jus- 
tice, and  its  facilities  for  doing  so  are  complete.  Its  command  of  data  and  of 
aids  to  sound  conclusion  includes  everything  that  both  business  and  govern- 
ment are  able  to  supply.  It  supplants  no  type  of  shop  committee,  no  mutual 
interest  department  of  any  business  organization,  and  no  principle  of  voluntary 
adjustment.  Its  intention  is  to  prevent  strife  in  case  of  disagreement,  by  pro- 
mulgation of  just,  reasonable,  and  lawful  regulations,  and  it  must  be  classified 
as  an  instrument  of  social  progress.  With  a  tribunal  of  this  kind  to  appeal  to, 
disputants  have  no  moral  right,  and  have  no  economic  excuse,  for  fighting  after 
failing  to  agree. 

The  power  of  the  court  to  issue  an  injunction,  as  was  done  by  the 
district  court  in  behalf  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations,  and  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  creating  the  industrial  court  were  dis- 
cussed in  part  as  follows :  , 

The  power  of  a  court  in  any  case  to  grant  an  injunction  for  any  purpose  is 
not  statutory.  In  the  absence  of  statute,  power  exists  in  courts  to  grant  in- 
junctions for  numerous  purposea  The  power  not  being  statutory,  and  not  being 
in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  is  not  strictly  construed.  If  the  power  were 
statutory,  it  would  be  liberally  construed,  to  accomplish  just  and  equitable  pur- 
poses, because  of  an  express  statute  of  this  State. 

It  is  said  the  injunction  was  invalid  as  an  attempt  to  enjoin  a  crime.  If  so, 
the  injunction  order  was  not  vokL^  and  the  defendants  are  precluded  from  at- 
taclwing  it  in  this  proceeding. 

The  purpose  of  the  injunction  was  not  to  enjoin  ciime,  and  bore  no  other  re- 
lation to  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  The  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
irreparable  injury  which  the  petition  for  injunction  aUeged  would  occur,  and 
which  the  court  fomid  would  occur,  unless  the  defendants  were  restrained  from 
executing  tiieir  designs.  It  might  be  the  defendants  would  incur  sentences  to 
the  i)enitentiary  or  to  jail,  but  the  imposition  of  those  penalties  would  not  fulfill 
the  obligation  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  protect  its  people  from  the  calamitous 
consequences  of  the  defendants'  wrongdoing,  and  for  which  there  was  no 
rwlress. 

Nor  is  there  in   this  any   invasion  of  the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by 

T.     *     *     *     Tiie  power  of  a  court  to  make  an  order  carrles^ith  itjthe 
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equal  power  to  punish  for  a  disobedience  of  that  order,  and  the  Inquiry  as  to 
the  question  of  disobedience  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  special  func- 
tion of  the  court.  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  p.  594,  15  Sup.  Ot  910. 

It  is  cont^ded  the  act  creating  the  court  of  industrial  relations  contravenes 
section  16  of  article  2  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  in  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  subject  and  the  subjects  are  not  clearly  expressed  In  the  title. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  act  embraces  two  subjects:  Regulation  of  public  utili- 
ties and  regulation  of  those  industries  which  have  to  do  with  supplying  the 
people  with  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  same  sense  the  second  subject  is 
doubly  trii>lev  It  embraces  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  and  it  embraces  production, 
manufacture,  and  distribution.  According  to  the  same  method,  the  act  might 
be  conceived  as  divided  into  as  many  subjects  as  a  carefully  prepared  index  of 
its  contents  would  disclose.  That,  however,  is  not  the  method  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  a  statute.  The  question  in  any  case  is,  Are  the  particu- 
lars so  diverse  that  they  may  not  be  connoted  in  a  single  generic  concept?  In 
this  instance  the  general  concept  is  enterprise  aflTected  with  a  public  interest, 
and  the  grouping  is  not  only  natural  but  consistent  and  harmonious. 

Employers  and  employees  disagree  about  how  the  product  of  their  joint  con- 
tributions to  industry  shall  be  divided.  In  the  last  analysis,  hours,  working 
conditions,  recognition  of  union,  etc.,  revolve  about  this  fundamental  subject  of 
grievance.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the  employer.  It  is  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  employee,  because  on  wages  depend  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter;  recreation  and  the  details  of  daily  living;  the  value  of  the  worker 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives ;  and  ,even  the  length  of  time  he  will  live. 
Disagreements  become  acute,  the  contestants  become  hostile  to  each  other, 
sometimes  each  one  resorts  to  force,  and  l^e  public,  the  great  employer  of 
both  labor  and  capital,  suffers  grievously. 

The  court  concludes  that  the  business  of  producing  coal  bears  an  in- 
timate relation  to  the  public  peace,  good  order,  health,  and  welfare ; 
that  such  business  is  affected  with  a  public  interest;  and  that  such 
business  may  be  regulated  to  the  end  that  reasonable  continuity  and 
efficiency  of  production  may  be  maintained. 

It  is  said  the  act  of  1920  is  void  because  it  trenches  on  personal 
liberty.  The  personal  liberty  contended  for  is  liberty  to  leave  the 
employer's  service.  All  the  leading  cases  in  which  the  principles  in- 
volved have  been  discussed  are  cited.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review 
them.  The  statute  expressly  guards  the  privilege  of  any  employee 
to  quit  his  employment  at  any  time.  He  may  quit  before  controversy 
arises,  when  controversy  arises,  while  controversy  is  raging,  and  after 
controversy  has  been  adjusted.  As  many  others  as  desire  may  do 
likewise,  and  they  may  do  so  as  the  result  of  mutual-interest  con- 
sultations. No  employee  may,  however,  transgress  the  limits  of  his 
personal  privilege,  as  defined  earlier  in  this  opinion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  or  suspending  production,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act 

The  discussion  cited  many  legal  decisions  and  economic  facts,  the 
conclusions  of  the  court  being  summarized  in  a  syllabus  prepared  by 
it,  which  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  was  authorized  to  apply  for,  and  the  court  was  authorized  to 
grant,  the  injunction,  to  avert  threatened  public  calamities,  irrespective  of  the 
State's  ownership  of  property  affected,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  statute. 

2.  The  injunction  order  was  not  forbidden  by  section  7149  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to  granting  injunctions  in  specified  cases  of  indus- 
trial dispute& 

3.  The  injunction  order  was  not  invalid  as  an  attempt  to  enjoin  the  commis- 
sion of  crime. 

4.  The  defendants  were  not  entitled,  in  the  conteihpt  proceeding,  to  a  trial 
by  Jury. 

5.  The  contempt  proceeding  was  otherwise  free  from  irregularity. 

6.  The  act  creating  the  court  of  industrial  rehitions  is  not  void  under  thf  con- 
stitution of  this  State  because  of  duality  of  subject,  or  defect  of  title,  or  because 
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it  commingles  functions  of  separate  departmoits  of  government,  or  because  it 
attempts  to  enlarge  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  this  court 

7.  The  business  of  producing  coal  in  this  State  bears  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  public  peace,  health,  and  welfare,  is  affected  with  a  public  interest,  and  may 
be  regulated,  to  the  end  that  reas(»iable  continuity  and  ^Kdency  of  production 
may  be  maintained. 

8.  The  act  creating  the  court  of  industrial  relations  is  a  reasonable  and  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  over  the  business  of  producing  coal, 
and  does  not  impair  liberty  of  contract  or  permit  Involuntary  servitude,  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  two  cases  last  noted  were  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  writs  of  error,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  a  de- 
cision as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kansas  statute.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  "  of  the  opinion  tnat  in  neither  case  is  the  Kansas  in- 
dustrial relations  act  presented  in  such  way  as  to  permit  us  to  pass 
upon  those  features  which  are  attacked  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
as  violative  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  main 
purpose  of  the  act  was  set  out  as  being  the  creation  of  "  an  adminis- 
trative tribunal  to  arbitrate  controversies  between  employers  and 
employees  in  certain  industrial,  mining,  and  transportation  businesses 
which  the  act  declares  to  be  affected  with  such  a  public  interest  that 
their  continuity  is  essential  to  the  public  peace,  to  the  public  health, 
and  the  proper  living  conditions  and  general  welfare  or  the  people." 
The  body  created  is  said  to  be  a  "  board,  miscalled  a  court ";  while 
the  act  is  said  to  provide,  in  effect,  "  for  compulsory  arbitration  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  in  certain  industries  and  employment. 
*  *  *  Obviously  we  should  not  pass  upon  the  constitutional  valid- 
ity of  an  act  presenting  such  critical  and  important  issues  unless  the 
case  before  us  requires  it."  (Howat  v,  Kansas,  258  U.  S.  181,  42 
Sup.  Ct.  277.) 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  writ  could  not  be  obtained, 
the  court  discussed  at  some  length  the  points  involved  in  each  case. 
In  the  first  case,  involving  contempt  lor  failure  to  attend  as  wit- 
nesses, it  was  held  that  not  only  did  the  case  cited  by  the  Kansas 
court  (Brimson  case)  sustain  its  position,  but  another  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (Blair  v.  U.  S.,  250  U.  S.  273,  39  Sup.  Ct.  468) 
was  also  in  line.  In  this  case  it  was  contended  that  the  claimed  un- 
constitutionality of  the  law  denouncing  the  act  as  an  offense  was  a 
defense  against  penalties  for  refusal  to  testify  when  ordered  by  the 
court  to  do  so.  This  contention  was  rejected,  furnishing  an  exact 
precedent  for  the  instant  case.  However,  these  were  questions  of 
general  law,  and  the  State  court  had  based  its  conclusions  on  these 
principles,  so  that  no  Federal  question  could  be  considered. 

In  the  second  case,  in  which  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  disr^ard 
the  court  of  industrial  relations,  two  principal  pleas  of  the  dexend- 
ants  were  noted,  one  that  the  cessation  of  work  or  intent  to  cease 
work  was  simply  the  exercise  of  lawful  rights,  and  that  any  inci- 
dental effects  on  the  public  were  not  the  primary  purpose,  but  merely 
followed  on  the  exercise  of  legal  and  constitutional  rights;  the  other 
that  the  invalidity  of  the  industrial  court  act  because  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  defendants  thereunder- 
deprived  the  courts  of  any  power  to  issue  an  injunction.  Here  again, 
the  basis  was  found  to  be  one  of  general  law,  the  injunction  having 
duly  issued  "out  of  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  with  equity 
powers,  upon  pleadings  properly  invoking  its  action,  and  served  upon 
lersons  made  parties  therein  and  within  the  jurisdictio;!."    Such 
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.being  the  case,  the  injunction  must  be  obeyed,  even  though  there  be 
an  erroneous  action  of  the  court  going  so  far  as  to  an  assumed  valid- 
ity of  an  apparently  valid  but  actually  void  law.  "  It  is  for  the  court 
of  first  instance  to  determine  the  Question  of  the  validity  of  the  law, 
and  until  its  decision  is  reversed  tor  error  by  orderly  review,  either 
by  itself  or  by  a  higher  court,  its  orders  based  on  its  decision  are  to 
be  respected,  and  disobedience  of  them  is  contempt  of  its  lawful  au- 
thority, to  be  punished,"  citing  various  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

However,  the  injunction  was  not  an  enforcement  of  the  industrial 
relations  act.  "  It  was  a  proceeding  entirely  independent  of  that  act, 
and  the  district  court  in  entertaining  it  did  not  depend  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  that  act  for  its  jurisdiction  or  the  justification  of  its 
order.  The  State  supreme  court,  it  is  true,  did  go  into  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  principles  upon  which  the  industrial 
court  act  could  in  its  opinion  vaudly  rest;  but,  as  the  court  itself  had 
before  intimated,  the  decision  was  not  necessary  to  the  conclusion 
which  it  had  reached  in  sustaining  the  sentence  for  contempt." 

The  State  court  having,  therefore,  disposed  of  both  cases  on  nrin- 
ciples  of  general  and  not  of  Federal  law,  it  was  said  that  "  we  nave 
no  choice  out  to  dismiss  the  writ  of  en;or  "  as  in  the  other  case. 

The  fourth  case  mentioned  in  the  report  bears  the  same  title.  State 
V.  Howat,  and  was  a  second  contempt  proceeding  against  Howat  and 
one  other  for  the  calling  of  a  strike  at  certain  mines  in  violation  of 
the  injunction  before  mentioned.  There  was  a  conviction  and  sen- 
tence to  pay  a  fine  of  $200  and  the  requirement  of  a  bond  of  $5,000 
that  such  injunction  would  not  again  be  violated.  This  sentence  was 
also  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  where  it  was  affirmed 
(202Pac.  72). 

In  the  fiftn  case  a  criminal  prosecution  was  brou^t  against  the 
same  defendants  as  above,  Alexander  Howat  and  August  Dorchy, 
who  were  charged,  under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  law,  with 
calling  a  strike  m  the  mines  of  a  third  company.  A  jury  found  them 
guilty,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  six  month^  in  jail  and  were  re- 
quired, before  an  appeal  should  be  allowed,  to  give  bond  in  the  sum 
of  $2,000  each  that  they  would  not  again  violate  the  law.  The  de- 
fendants went  to  jail  under  this  sentence  on  September  30,  1921, 
and  after  four  months'  service  gave  the  bonds  required  and  appealed 
their  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  where  it  was  pending 
at  the  time  of  the  report. 

In  the  sixth  case  tne  district  court  of  W;^andotte  County  held  un- 
constitutional the  seventeenth  section  of  tliis  statute  in  its  provision 
forbidding  picketing,  the  court  saying  that  this  provision  was  not 
indicated  m  the  title  of  the  act,  and  that  the  offense  of  picketing ''  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  a  court  and  does  not  fall 
within  any  of  its  powers  or  duties."  However,  when  this  case  came 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  appeal  the  decision  of  the  court 
below  was  reversed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  had  already  been 
determined  that  the  word  "  court  "  was  not  used  in  a  technical  sense 
and  does  not  imply  that  the  tribunal  created  shall  be  of  a  strictly 
judicial  character.  "  The  subject  of  the  statute  is  the  regulation  of 
the  relations  of  employer,  employee,  and  the  public  in  certain  indus- 
tries by  means  of  a  board  or  commission,  whicn  is  given  a  large  power 
of  investigation  and  control,"  one  of  the  princip^  objects  ot  the  act 
being  to  promote  the  continuous  operati^on  of  industries ;  acts  tending 
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to  prevent  this  wonld  undoubtedly  be  f  orbiddeii.  and  ^^  we  regard  this 
prohibition  as  within  the  scope  of  the  title  of  ttie  acf  (State  v. 
Scott,  197  Pac.  1089.) 

In  the  seventh  case,  Howat  and  Dorchy  began  proceedings  before 
a  United  States  district  judge  to  secure  their  release  hy  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality in  this  proceeding,  and  after  an  argument  the  matter 
was  taken  under  advisement  by  the  jud^e,  but  before  he  delivered 
any  opinion  the  applicants  dismissed  their  application. 

The  eighth  case  noted  differs  from  ib»  oth^  in  that  it  was  a  pro- 
ceeding Drought  by  an  employer,  the  others  having  had  relation  to 
employees  and  their  union  representatives.  Mention  was  made  above 
(p.  21)  of  the  determination  of  wages  in  the  case  of  the  Chas.  Wolff 
Packing  Co.^  and  the  schedule  fixed  hv  the  court  was  attacked  by 
the  company  in  a  proceeding  by  which  it  was  sought  to  set  aside 
the  orden  The  court  also  brought  proceedings  for  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus to  compel  compliance.  (Court  of  Industrial  Bdations  v.  Chas. 
Wolff  Packing  Co.,  109  Kans.  629,  201  Pac  418.) 

The  first  ccmtention  related  to  procedure,  the  point  being  tiiat  the 
court  could  not  sue  in  its  own  name  or  prosecute  actions  in  the 
supreme  court.  The  law  creating  the  court  was  quoted  and  various 
comparable  statutes  cited,  the  conclusion  being  reached  that  while 
the  court  was  not  itself  directly  interested  in  the  result  of  the  action, 
the  State,  the  actual  party  in  interest,  had  authorized  the  court  to 
bring  the  action.  Tne  proceeding  was  ^erefore  declared  to  be 
proper. 

The  next  contention  was  that  as  the  court  was  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  certain  emplovees,  the  proper  procedure  would  be 
for  those  employees  to  sue  on  their  respective  accounts.  The  court 
rejected  this,  saying  that  the  action  was  brought  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  obey  an  order  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  fixing  a 
scale  of  wages  and  establishing  hours  of  labor  to  be  observed  by 
the  employer  in  its  business.  An  action  in  mandamus  to  compel 
such  observance  was  therefore  the  proper  one  and  properly  brought 
by  the  court  of  industrial  relations. 

A  third  point  was  to  the  effect  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
were  of  a  l^slative,  not  a  judicial,  nature.  This  was  based  on  a  pro- 
vision permitting  an  interested  person  to  commence  proceedings  in 
the  courts  of  the  State  to  compel  the  court  of  industrial  relations  to 
make  just,  reasonable,  and  lawiul  orders  which,  it  was  claimed,  would 
in  effect  be  legislation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  company  was  not 
seeking  the  establishment  of  an  order,  which  this  provision  of  the 
law  b^rs  upon,  but  was  resisting  an  establisdlied  order,  so  that  this 
contention  could  avail  it  nothing.  A  further  insistence  that  the 
orders  of  the  industrial  court  are  not  effective  imtil  approved  by  the 
supreme  court  was  rejected. 

Tlie  next  point  urged  wt&  that  the  fixing  of  wages  is  an  extra- 
ordinary power,  not  to  be  ex^cised  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  law  provides  for  a  recognition  of  controversiee  sudi  as  miglit 
endanger  the  continuity  or  Siciency  of  service  in  an  industry  de- 
clared by  the  law  to  be  affected  by  a  public  interest  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  was  held  to  have  been  properly  alleged  in  the  case  in  hand, 
so  that  an  emergency  was  regarded  as  having  arisen  justifying  the 
ction  taken. 
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The  final  contention  was  that  the  act  interferes  with  the  freedom 
of  contract,  depriving  the  defendant  of  its  liberty  and  property  in 
violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  variously  urged  that  the  employees  can  not 
be  governed  by  the  orders  of  the  industrial  court,  that  their  wages 
are  not  affected  with  a  public  interest  so  as  to  be  subject  to  State 
regulation,  that  the  right  to  contract  is  violated,  and  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  businesses  covered  is  arbitrary  and  unjust. 

Each  of  these  propositions  was  considered  in  order  and  all  were 
disposed  of  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  law.  The  statute  does  in 
fact  measurably  restrict  the  course  of  action  of  both  employers  and 
employees,  but  neither  party  is  compelled  to  surrender  its  rights  to 
an  extent  injurious  to  its  own  financial  success ;  while  the  interest  of 
the  public  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  right  of  the  State  to 
intervene  must  be  sustained.  "  The  State  is  not  powerless  to  regulate 
the  wages  to  be  paid  for  labor  in  those  enterprises  without  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  the  people  must  suffer."  The  discretion  of  the 
legislature  in  classification  was  also  regarded  as  properlv  exercised 
in  this  case,  the  classification  being  reasonable  and  not  arbitrary  nor 
hostile.  All  justices^  therefore,  concurred  in  upholding  the  law  and 
approving  it  as  apphcable  to  the  case  in  hand. 

The  foregoing  decision  was  rendered  October  8. 1921,  fully  sustain- 
ing the  applicability  of  the  law  and  the  power  or  the  court  of  indus- 
trial relations  to  act  as  it  had.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  to 
take  evidence  in  the  case  and  make  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law.  Further  proceedings  were  had,  based  on  the  report  of  this 
commissioner,  and  a  further  decision  announced  in  June,  1922  (207 
Pac.  806). 

The  commissioner  found  that  the  plant  was  a  comparatively  small 
one,  employing  about  800  workmen,  and  dependent  upon  an  irregular 
local  market  for  the  animals  to  be  slaughtered ;  also  that  the  estab- 
lishment was  not  in  and  of  itself  an  essential  factor  in  the  actual  sup- 
ply of  food  to  the  State.  However,  it^was  of  that  class  of  establish- 
ments over  which  the  court  had  jurisdiction.  An  examination  of  the 
specific  orders  of  the  court  in  connection  with  the  determination 
made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  controversy  between  employers  and 
employees  developed  the  fact  that  of  the  19  paragrapns,  serially 
numbered,  embodying  as  many  points  under  consideration,  9  were 
unenforceable  because  covering  subject  matter  not  properly  before 
the  court.  The  actual  points  involved  in  the  controversy  were  wages 
and  hours,  and  although  the  entire  contract  of  the  workers  was  be- 
fore the  court,  it  was  (fecided  that  a  number  of  the  elements  involved 
had  not  come  before  it  in  such  manner  as  to  give  it  authority  to  make 
rulings  thereon.  It  was  therefore  held  that  paragraphs  1,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
10,  12,  13,  and  16  were  outside  the  purview  of  the  court  and  unen- 
forceable. These  embraced  a  declaration  of  the  principle  of  open 
shop,  advance  notice  of  purpose  not  to  operate  on  any  succeeding  day, 
advance  notice  of  changing  hours  of  beginning  work,  the  operation 
of  the  seniority  rule,  the  subject  of  rules  and  regulations  generally, 
the  employment  of  a  woman  to  have  charge  of  toilets  and  dressing 
rooms  for  woman  workers,  a  limitation  on  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women,  and  the  establishment  of  a  lunch  room.  The  decision  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  all  or  any  of  these  subjects  outside  the 
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power  of  the  court's  action,  but  merely  found  that  the  points  had  not 
been  submitted  to  inquiry,  and  that  no  jurisdiction  had  been  acquired 
in  the  proceedings  under  consideration. 

It  appeared  that  the  plant  was  operating  at  the  time  at  a  loss,  and 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  make  an  order 
increasing  the  wages  of  employees  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact.  The 
determination  of  wages  in  an  industry  was  distinguished  from  the 
fixing  of  rates  of  public  utilities.  It  was  conceded  that  in  the  latter 
case  no  rate  can  be  decreased  when  the  business  of  the  utility  is  being 
conducted  at  a  loss,  though  prudently  and  efficiently  managed. 

But  rates  and  wages  are  not  the  same.  Rates  are  compensation  paid  by  those 
who  desire  the  services  of  pubUc-service  corporations  for  the  services  rendered 
by  such  corporations.  Wages,  for  the  purposes  now  under  discussion,  are  that 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  given  to  those  who  performed  service 
in  Its  production. 

The  operators  of  a  packing  plant  can  not  by  law  be  compelled  to  sell  the  fin- 
ished product  of  their  plants  at  a  price  that  will  not  aUow  them  a  fair  return 
upon  the  investment,  but  that  does  not  say  that  those  operating  the  packing 
plant  can  not  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  their  employees,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  plant  is  being  operated  at  a  loss.  An  industry 
of  any  kind  that  can  not  be  operated  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  employees 
ought  to  quit  business.  An  industry  ought  not  be  permitted  to  recoup  its  losses 
out  of  the  wages  of  its  employees  where  those  employees  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  can  not  prevent  it. 

The  contention  that  a  man  unwilling  to  work  for  the  wages  offered 
is  at  hberty  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  was  then  noted,  and  while 
conceding  the  legal  validity  of  the  contention  it  was  pointed  out  that 
economic  conditions  sometimes  render  such  freedom  of  action  value- 
less. 

Many  a  working  man  can  not  quit  when  he  desires  so  to  do.  He  must  con- 
tinue to  work  although  his  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  properly  feed  and  clothe 
himself  and  his  family  and  educate  his  children.  Public  welfare  demands  that 
all  industries  that  provide  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  transportation  shaU  continue 
to  operate,  because  without  their  operation  suffering  must  result;  but  public 
welfare  likewise  demands  that  the  workfngman  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
things  that  minister  to  the  comfort  of  all  must  be  paid  such  compensation  for 
his  services  as  wiU  enable  him  to  live  in  the  manner  described  in  th^  court  of 
industrial  relations  act 

Possible  reasons  why  the  plant  was  operating  at  a  loss  were  then 
considered,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  question  involved, 
that  being  the  fimction  of  the  management  of  the  business  rather 
than  of  the  court.  The  loss  should  not  be  put  on  the  employees  "  if 
its  employees  are  thereby  compelled  to  woA  for  less  tnan  living 
wages."  Unsuitable  location  or  improper  management  are  matters 
of  correction  by  the  company,  but  recoupment  of  losses  cau^d  by 
either  of  these  matters  ought  not  to  be  brought  about  by  laying  a 
burden  on  the  workingman  to  labor  for  less  than  a  living  wage* 

A  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  was  directed  to  issue  to  compel 
the  company  to  put  into  effect  the  portions  of  the  order  not  nuUined 
by  this  finding. 

Two  judges  dissented  on  the  ground  that  tJiere  was  no  Mnergency 
necessitating  the  application  o?  the  law  to  the  case  in  hand,  the 
controversy  in  this  instance  not  being  such  as  actually  to  interfere 
with  the  public  welfare,  in  the  absence  of  which  "  public  interest 
does  not  attach  to  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  statute  are  not  called  into  action." 
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The  statute  creatine  the  eoort  of  indos^al  relations  provides  tor 
the  making-  oi  annual  reporta  Two  <rf  these  havB  been  jmbhshed, 
the  first  co^erimg  the  period  of  10  monUis  from  the  establishment  of 
the  court,  February  1,  1990^  to  Novesnber  90  of  the  same  year.  IHs- 
regarding  the  pnblic^utility  fonctions,  whidi.  have  since  been  serered 
from  the  court,  it  is  reported  that  28  cases  were  filed  on  the  industrial 
side  of  the  court  during  the  first  10  months.  Of  these,  25  were 
filed  by  klx^  and  1  by  capital,  while  2  were  investigations  initiated 
by  the  court.  Of  the  25  cases  filed  by  labor,  20  received  formal 
attention  and  decision.  In  13  a  wage  increase  was  granted,  in  S 
wages  w^re  found  to  be  fair  so  tiiat  no  increase  was  allowed,  in  2 
only  woiting  conditions  were  involved,  while  in  1  the  employers 
took  action  satisfactory  to  the  employees,  the  court  simply  approv- 
ing the  settlement.  The  remaining  case  was  merely  a  referee  action 
fm  a  collectiire  agreement. 

One  of  the  two  original  investigaticMAS  related  to  the  coal-mining 
and  marketing  industry  of  the  State  and  the  other  to  the  production 
of  flour.  The  former  investigation  was  quite  extensive  and  involved 
considerable  expense,  but  tiie  data  furnished  were  expected  to  be  of 
continuing  value,  rendering  it  possible  fairly  to  estimate  the  proper 
price  of  coal  for  some  time  to  prevent  profiteering. 

Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  law  is  only  to  establish  a  minimum 
wa^  it  naturally  follows  that  only  low-paid  labor,  as  a  rule,  comes 
beiore  the  court.  The  reports  states  that  ^  labor  has  appeared  to  be 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  its  treatment  by  the  court  of  industrial 
relations."  In  some  cases  employers  voluntarily  increased  the  wages 
of  some  of  their  employees  above  the  rate  fixed  by  the  court. 

The  court  regards  the  number  of  cases  filed  and  decided  as  "  very 
poor  indication  of  the  activities  of  the  industrial  court,^  as  there  is 
a  large  educational  value  and  incidental  effect  that  do  not  take  such 
concrete  form,  but  are  of  real  influence  in  the  field  in  which  the 
court  operates. 

The  second  report  covered  the  year  ending  December  31,  1921, 
during  which  period  there  was  no  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a 
public  utilities  commission.  The  addition  of  administrative  duties 
relating  to  other  laws  was  noted  in  the  first  section  of  this  article, 
but  the  details  in  regard  to  these  activities  call  for  no  consideration 
here.  The  report  states  that  "  the  division  relating  to  industrial 
disputes  is  not  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  the  tribunal,  but  is 
the  department  which  is  new  in  its  conception  and  operation  and, 
therefore,  is  the  feature  of  the  work  which  is  attracting  tlie  attention 
not  only  of  the  State  but  of  the  Nation  as  well."  A  sketch  of  the 
legal  proceedings  affecting  the  work  of  the  court  shows  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  mine  union  officials,  already  indicated,  this 
being  the  source  of  six  of  the  eight  cases  noted  in  the  report.  The 
decisions,  so  far  as  arrived  at,  have  fully  sustained  the  law  creating 
the  court  and  the  activities  of  the  court  thus  created. 

An  account  of  the  packing  strike  of  December,  1921,  shows  the 
mode  of  operation  in  a  case  in  which  no  appeal  to  another  court 
was  taken.  A  "  plant  assembly,"  representing  both  employers  and 
employees,  had  arranged  a  new  wage  scale  to  follow^  the  expiration 
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in  September,  1921,  of  the  scale  fixed  by  Judge  Alschuler  under  the 
bureau  of  conciliation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
This  scale  called  for  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  expiring  rates, 
and  a  strike  vole  resulted  in  a  strike  call  on  December  1,  to  be 
effective  December  5.  On  December  3  the  court  held  a  sitting  at 
Kansas  City,  to  which  representatives  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees were  summoned,  though  but  one  of  the  latter  appeared  until 
other  proceeding  were  had  to  bring  them  before  the  court.  When 
finally  brought  into  court,  they  declared  that  they  had  no  controversy 
which  they  desired  to  submit,  as  did  also  the  employers.  The  court 
then  announced  that  no  matter  in  dispute  being  before  it,  it  became 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  plants  were  operated  with  continuity  and 
efficiency  to  the  end  that  the  food  supply  of  the  State  be  maintained, 
as  well  as  a  market  for  the  pi'otection  of  the  live-stock  producers, 
which  the  court  proposed  to  do. 

With  the  cooperation  of  local  police  officers,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  were  enforced,  the  packing  houses  were  able  to  continue  opera- 
tion, and  within  a  few  days  again  reached  normal  production,  and  the 
live-stock  market  was  kept  open  and  not  interfered  with;  all  the 
meat  products  that  came  upon  the  market  were  sold,  and  at  prices 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  so-called  strike.  The  court  informed 
the  employees  that  this  court  was  a  means  provided  by  law  for  the 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  them  and  their  employers,  which 
means  was  fully  open  to  them,  but  that  their  disputes  or  demands 
could  not  and  must  not  be  enforced  by  means  of  violence,  picketing, 
nor  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  orderly  process  of  law.  This 
broke  the  strike,  and  these  results  were  accomplished  without  any 
litigation  and  with  very  few  arrests  for  violation  of  law. 

Tnis  completes  the  account  of  the  activities  of  the  court  in  so 
far  as  the  data  at  hand  make  such  a  record  possible.  Following  is 
a  bibliography  of  books  and  articles  on  the  subject  from  various 
standpoints,  prepared  by  the  librarian  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
library,  ana  giving  a  quite  complete  list  of  the  material  produced 
to  date: 
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Complied  by  Lauba  A.  Thompsoiv. 

Adjttstment  op  Industrial  Disputss  in  Kansas  an©  Oxx>rado. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  March,  1^20.  p.  214-217. 

AmiN,  Henry  J. 

•*  Chief  aim  of  government  Is  justice " :  how  the  Kansas  industrial  court 
aims  to  bring  justice  to  all  sides  of  a  labor  controversy. 
Open  Shop  Review,  January,  1822,  ▼.  19:  8-lS. 

Debate  between  Samuel  Gompers  and  Henry  J.  Aljen  at  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York,  May  28,  1920.    New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1920.    105  p. 

SuMect  of  the  debate  wag  the  compnlaorr  arbitration  of  industrial  dfspntes  with 
Hpecinc  reference  to  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relatlens. 

How  Kansas  broke  a  strike  and  would  solve  the  labor  problem. 

Current  Opinion,  April,  1920,  v.  68:  472-478. 

Increased  production  as  a  remedy  for  inflation :  the  Kansas  industrial 

relations  court  plan. 

{In  Academy  of  political  science,   New  York.     Proceedings,  June,  1920, 
V.  9:  p.  70-78.) 
Reviews  the  history  of  the  act  and  its  operation  during  first  thiee  months. 

Is  the  industrial  court  making  good? 

System,  January,  1921,  v.  89:  25-26. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Administration,  September,  1922,  t.  4:  257-4900. 

Let  the  people  freeze ;  how  Kansas  took  up  the  <^uillenge  of  the  coal  strike. 

Independent,  Mar.  13,  1920,  v.  101 :  385-^8a 

Liberty  and  law  in  Kansas.    How  the  industrial  court  protects  the  public. 


insures  justice  to  labor,  and  increases  production. 

American  Review  of  Reviews,  June,  1920,  v.  61 :  597-602. 

•  The  party  of  the  third  part ;  the  story  of  the  Kansas  industrial  relations 


court.    New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1921.    283  p. 

Reviewed  bf  James  M.  Lee  in  Administration,  June,  1921,  v.  1 :  847-50,  and  by 
B.  M.  Hollander  in  the  Survey,  June  26,  1921,  p.  446. 

The  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

Electric  Railway  Journal,  Oct  16,  1920,  p.  751-754. 

Abstract   of  address   delivered   before    American    Electric    Bailwaj    Association, 
October  18,  19». 

-Speech  at  annual  banquet  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Rights,  Waldorf 


Hotel,  New  York,  Mar.  5,  1920. 

Law  and  Labor,  April,  1920,  v.  2 :  84-80. 

An  account  of  the  drcumatances  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  act,  the  pur- 
pose wtiich  it  was  expected  to  fulfill,  and  its  prospects  for  success. 

Submerged  92  per  cent :  how  the  public  can  be  protected  when  capital  and 

labor  start  a  fight 

Credit  Monthly,  August,  1920,  p.  25-27. 

Address  at  annaal  conventiOD  of  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

—  A  substitute  for  strikes. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  March  6.  1920,  p.  6-7,  72,  75. 

What  about  the  public? 

Nation's  Business,  June,  1920,  v.  8:  18. 
Bee  also  Kansas.    Governor  (Allen). 

89 
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American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fortieth  annual  convention  held  at  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  June  7  to  19,  1920,  Washington,  Law  Reporter  Printing 
Co.,  1920.     496  p. 

Report  of  the  executive  council  on  Kansas  Coort  of  Industrial  Relations:  p. 
88-90.  Resolutions  and  discussion :  p.  877-888.  Resolutions  instructed  the 
executive  council  to  cooperate  with  organised  labor  bodies  in  Kansas  in  an  en- 
deavor to  secure  repeal  of  tlie  act.  Section  of  the  report  relating  to  tlie  Kansas 
court  reprinted  in  American  Federationist,  July,  1920v  p.  627-620.  Report  of  the 
executive  council  also  published  separately. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  forty-flrst  annual  convention  held   at 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  13  to  25,  1921.    Washington,  1921. 

Report  of  the  executive  council  (p.  125-127)  recommended  continuation  of 
efforts  to  secure  repeal  of  the  Kansas  industrial  court  law  as  "  inimical  to  the 
interests  not  only  of  labor  but  the  farmers  and  the  people  generallv.*'  Resolu- 
tions condemning  the  court  and  commending  the  organised  workers  of  Kansas  for 
opposing  the  law :  p.  379. 

Report  of  the  executive  council  to  the  forty-second  annual  convention,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  June  12,  1922.    Washington,  1922.    151  p. 

The  section  of  "  Legislative  attacks  on  trade-unions  "  (p.  85-41)  discusses  the 
Kansas  industrial  law,  the  Duell-Mlller  bill,  the  Colorado  Industrial  commission 
law,  and  President  Harding's  proposal  to  regulate  trade-unions. 

A.  F.  of  L.  to  fight  the  no-strike  court.     Gompers  urges  the  use  of  the 

"  elect  friends  "  policy  to  repeal  Kansas  law. 
New  York  Call,  September  8,  1920,  p.  1-2. 

Gives  text  of  letter  to  Kansas  Rtate  Federation  of  Labor  urging  that  the  court 


of  industrial  relations  act  be  made  the  leading  issue  in  the  State  elections  and 
suggesting  the  calling  of  a  conference.  Printed  in  part  also  in  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  other  papers  of  same  date. 

Another  Decision  from  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 
Law  and  Labor,  June,  1920,  p.  152. 

Case  Involving  employees  of  Joplin  ft  Pittsburg  By.  CO. 

The  Antistrike  Bill. 

New  York  Call,  December  31,  1921,  p.  8. 

On  the  proposed  New  York  industrial  court  act. 

Arbitration,  Compxjlsory  or  Voluntary. 

New  RepubUc,  May  25,  1920,  v.  22 :  396-39a 

Editorial    contrasting   the   Kansas    compulsory   scheme  with   the   plan   of   the 
President's  second  industrial  conference. 

Are  We  Ready  for  Industrial  Slavery? 

Independent,  March  13,  1920,  v.  101 :  885-386. 

At  Last,  the  Industrial  Court. 

IlUnois  Law  Review,  March,  1920,  v.  14 :  585-594. 

Atkins,  Willard  E. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Journal  of  PoUtical  Economy,  April,  1920,  v.  28:  339-352. 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.     A  summary  of  the  first  case 
before  the  court  (Topeka  Bdison  Co.)  is  appended. 

Bowers,  John  H. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations:  The  philosoi^y  and  history  of 
the  court.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1922.  133  p.  (The  National 
social  science  series.) 

"  Professor   Bowers   is   frankly  a   protagonist   of   the  court  and  In   his  book 
argues  strongly  for  its  provisions. "-•--Bklitor's  preface. 

Cannon,  James  P. 

The  story  of  Alex.  Howat 

Liberator,  April,  1921,  p.  25-27. 

"  Can't-Strike  Law  "  Proves  a  "  Bloomer." 

American  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Letter,  February  19,  1921. 
News   item  regarding   the  differences   which   have  arisen   between   Ctov,   Allen 
and  Judge  Hugglns  regarding  the  functions  of  the  court. 

"  Can't-Strike  "  Laws  are  Intended  to  Bhbak  Union  Labor's  Spibit. 
Kansas  Trade  Unionist,  February  24,  1922,  p.  L 
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Chenery,  WnxiAM  L. 
Texas  anti-stiike  law. 

Survey,  December  4,  ld20.  v.  45:  362-^63. 

A  reply  to  criticism  of  W.  L.  Merrltt 

Survey,  February  21,  1921,  v.  45:  701-702. 

Points  of  similarity  and  contrast  with  the  Kansas  act  are  noted  briefly. 

COLOBADO  INDUSTIOAL  COMMISSION. 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  March,  1920,  p.  216-217. 

The  act  of  1915  creating  the  commission  (ch.  180)  conferred  on  it  certain 
powers  as  to  the  adjostment  of  tndnstrlal  dispntes.  it  was  made  unlawful  for 
employers  to  declare  or  cause  a  lockout  or  for  employees  to  go  on  strike  prior 
to  or  during  an  Investigation  or  arbitration  of  a  dispute.  A  summary  of  the 
industrial  esses  before  the  commlaalon  In  1921  Is  given  In  the  6th  annual  report 
of  the  commission,  p.  120-188. 

COWDIT,  K.  H. 

The  Kansas  industrial  court 

American  Machinist,  October  21,  1920,  v.  53 :  749-752. 

CONSTITTTIONAL    PROVISION    FOB    GbEATION    OF    INDUSTBIAL    CoUBT    IN    NK8B48KA. 

Monthly  Labor  Review,-  November,  1920,  p.  193-194. 

By  TOte  at  special  election.  September,  1920,  the  constitution  of  Nebraska  was 
amended  so  as  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  an  agency  similar  in  scope  and 
power  to  the  court  of  industrial  relations  of  Kansas. 

Odttbt  of  Industrial  Reiations  Mat  Enfobce  an  Obdeb  fob  Livinq  Wages 
Whether  the  Business  is  Running  at  a  Ixws  or  Not. 
I^w  and  Labor,  October,  1922,  v.  4:  283-284. 

Court  of  Industrial  relations  v,  Chas.  Wolff  Packing  Co.  (Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas,  207  Pac.  806). 

CJOUBTS  OF  INDTTSTRIAL  INJUSTICE. 

Nation,  April  3,  1920,  v.  110:  4ia 

Editorial  criticizing  the  Indnstrlal  courts  bills,  patterned' after  the  Kansas  act, 
before  New  York  and  other  State  legialatores. 

The  Courts  Uphold  (Jovernob  Aixen. 
Outlook,  May  12,  1920,  v.  125:  68. 

Bdltorlal  on  decision  upholding  constitntloiiality  of  the  Kansas  court  of 
industrial  relations  act. 

DAMA(iED  Panaceas. 

NaUon,  December  28, 1921,  v.  113 :  74a 

Dean.  J.  S. 

The  fundamental  unsoundness  of  the  Kansas  industrial  court  law. 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  July,  1921.  v.  7 :  333-336. 

Decision  of  Ck>UBT  of  Industrial  BEiJkTioiis  of  Kansas  in  Meat  Packing 
Company  Case. 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  July,  1921,  p.  206-208. 
Case  of  May  et  al.  v.  Chas.  Wolff  Packing  Co. 

Decision  of  Kansas  Ooctt  of  Industrial  Relations  as  to  Certain  Employees 
OF  Railroads. 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  August,  1920,  p.  142-143. 

Smnmary  of  case  of  Wendele  v.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  brought  on  behalf 
of  ths  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Fireman  and  Oilers  regarding 
wages. 

DscisToif  OP  ELansas  Court  or  Indubtrial  Relations  as  to  Wages  on  Inter- 
urban  Railways. 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1920,  p.  106-107. 

Review  of  the  flndings  of  the  coort  (April  23,  1020)  In  ease  Involving  employees 
ot  JopUn  &  Pittsburg  Hallway  Co.  of  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Decisions  Affecting  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  November,  1920,  p.  191-193. 

Summary  of  the  case  of  Howat  and  other  ofBdals  of  the  miners'  anion  who 
refused  to  testify  before  the  court  of  Industrial  relations  and  were  committed  to 
jaU.     (State  ex  rel  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  «.  Howat,  191  Pac.  586.) 

Duffus,  William  M. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  R^ations. 

American  Economic  Review,  June,  1920,  v.  10 :  407-412. 
An  analysis  of  the  terms  of  the  law  with  history  of  its  eoaetmMit. 
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Easley,  Ralph  M. 

Is  the  labor  problem  nnsolvable?   Gompers-Allen  debate  d^nonstratea  there 
is  110  overnight  niclseMn-the-slot  machine  solution  of  capital  and  labor 
problems — ^Attempts  to  force  men  by  law  to  work  have  uniformly  proven 
a  failure. 
National  avlc  Federation  Review,  July  10,  1920,  p.  1-2,  5,  20. 

EwiNG,  Andrew  J. 

The  danger  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  to  business  as  well 
as  union  labor,  by  a  member  of  "The  party  of  the  third  part"  .  .  . 
[Wichita,  Kans.,  the  McCormick- Armstrong  Press  1  1921.    39  p. 

Feis,  Herbebt. 

The  Kansas  court  and  the  national  strike. 

Survey,  December  15,  1922,  v.  49:  372-^74. 
In   tho   view  of   this  writer   "  It   is  still   too  early  to  declare  the   Kansas   court 
either  a  ffre&t  success  or  a  Kveeit  failure."     The  outstanding  lesson  of  its  record  is 
that  **  no  similar  national  law  hastily  enacted  would   have  very  good   chances  of 
successful  operation." 

Kansas  miners  and  the  Kansas  court 

Survey,  February  25,  1922,  v.  47 :  822-S26,  867. 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  court  during  the  first  two  years  and  of  the 
conditions    which    it    must    meet    before   it    can    hope    for   permanent   and    united 
support. 

The  Fight  of  the  Miners  for  Industrial  Liberty  in  Kansas  :  A  plea  for  fair 
treatment  for  the  men  of  the  mines. 

Kansas  Trade  Unionist,  February  10,  1922,  p.  4. 

Fitch,  John  A. 

The  case  against  the  law. 

Survey,  May  29,  1920,  ▼.  44:  308. 

Industrial  peace  by  law — ^the  Kansas  way. 

Survey,  April  3,  1920,  v.  44:  7-8,  48. 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  Kansas  industrial  courte  act.  In  the  view  of  tbia 
writer,  "  its  assumptions  are  fundamentally  unsound  and  its  purposes  run  counter 
to  some  of  the  most  deeply  eigniflcant  purposes  of  modem  dvlllsation."  For 
rejoinder  of  presiding  Judge  of  the  court,  aoe  Surrey,  May  28,  1920,  p.  801-303. 

Shall  strikes  become  crimes?    The  "  Industrial  court  "  movement  and  what 

it  means. 
Labor  Age,  March,  1922,  v.  11:  1-3. 

Fourteen  Points  of  the  New  Kansas  Industrial  Court  Law. 
Current  Affairs  (Boston),  March  15,  1920,  p.  15. 

Freeman,  John  A. 

Forgetting  American  principles — fallacies  in  antistrike  agitation. 
American  Federationist,  November,  1922,  v.  29 :  838-^839. 

€k)MPERs,  Samuel. 

Benevolent  ( ?)  compulsion  in  Colorado. 

American  Federationist,  June,  1916,  t.  23 :  437-452. 
Discussion  of  the  Colorado  compulsory  arbitration  law. 

Debate  between  Samuel  Gompers  .  .  .  and  Henry  J.  Allen  at  Carnegrie 

Hall,  New  York,  May  28,  1920.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1920. 
106  p. 

Subject  of  debate  was  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  with 
spedflc  reference  to  the  Kansas  Oourt  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Discontent  can  not  be  outlawed. 

American  Federationist,  November,  1920,  v.  27 :  p.  1011-1014. 

Bditorlal  on  the  Kansas  Oourt  of  Industrial  Relations  and  similar  proposed 
legislation. 

The  issues  that  face  America. 

American  Federationist,  May,  1920,  v.  27:  422-434. 

Bktracts  from  addresses  made  before  joint  sessions  of  the  legislatnrefl  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  Mar.  22  and  29,  1920,  giving  point  of  view  of  labor  oa 
the  Kansas  act:  p.  481-484. 

Labor*s  protest  against  a  rampant  tragedy. 

American  Federationist,  June,  1920,  p.  521-532. 

Demand  for  repeal  of  Bsch-Cummins  railroad  law  and  Kansas  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relations   law:  p.  581. 
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GoMPEBs,  Samxtix — CJoncluded. 

Testimony  before  joint  labor  and  indnatries  committee  of  New  York  State 
Legislature  on  the  Duell-MiUer  industrial  relations  (antistrike)  bill, 
Assonbly  Chamber,  Albany,  Mar.  1,  1922, 

American  Federationlst,  April,  1922,  v.  29:  p.  253-262. 

What's  the  matter  with  Kansas?    Proposed  law  to  prerent  strikes. 

American  Federationist,  February,  1920,  v.  27 :  155-157. 

GoMPEBS  Sees  Labor  Dutinq  Court  Law.     Warns  that  an  industrial  rela- 
tions act  here  will  not  be  obeyed. 

New  York  Times,  January  6,  1922,  p.  17. 

Statement  oi>posiiiir  the  New  York  industrial  coarts  bill  proposed  by  the  Bocu4 
of  Trade  and  Transportation. 

GOVKBNOB  ATXKIf  DETENDS  INDUSTRIAL  COUBT  BKPOBB  BANKERS. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  October  6,  1922,  p.  1,  9. 

Haung  Flour  Industry  to  Court  for  Shutting  Down  Mills. 
Nation's  Business,  January,  1921,  v.  9 :  42,  44,  46. 

Article  includes  conusents  from  Modem  Miller,  Northweetem  Miller,  National 
Miller,  and  Amtfican  Miller. 

Happenings  in  Legislature.    Allen  admits  its  failure.    Court  engineer  admits 
division  of  court  and  utilities  would  add  over  $60,000  additional  expense. 
Kansas  Trades  Unionist,  February  4,  1921,  p.  1. 

Hayes,  Ellen. 

Kansas  and  Howat 

Nation,  April  20,  1921,  v.  112:  505. 

Comment  on  article  by  Clyde  M.  Reed  in  Nation  of  Apr.  6,  1921. 

HocH,  H. 

Kansas  experiment 

Chicago  Legal  News,  March  4,  1920,  v.  52 :  252. 

Hoover,  ELerbert  O. 

Hoover  decries  Kansas  labor  law.  Defends  Industrial  conference  plan  of 
conciliation. 

New  York  Times,  March  25,  1920,  p.  17. 

Summary  of  address  before  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  March  24,  1920. 
See  also  National  Labor  Digest,  May,  1920,  p.  13. 

HouTS,  Charles  A. 

The  Kansas  industrial  court  act  upheld. 

Law  and  Lahor,  July,  1920,  v.  2 :  173^176. 

Reviews  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  test  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Kansas  industrial  court  act  arose,  and  quotes  at  length  from  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Curran  (State  of  Kansas  v,  Howat  et  al.  in  the  District  Court  of  Crawford 
County,  Kans.). 

Howat,  Axex. 

Kansas  stands  for  freedom. 

Labor  Age,  December,  1921,  p.  12-13. 

Speech  before  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  at  Montreal, 

June  16,  1920,  on  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Kansas  miners  to  it 

(In  American  federation  of  labor.    Proceedings,  1920.    p.  380-382.) 

Howat  Appeal  from  Contempt  Comes  up  To-day. 
New  York  CaD.  March  7,  1921,  p.  5. 

Reviews  the  history  of  the  four  charges  against  Howat. 

IfXTGGTNS,  WHXIAM  L. 

A  few  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Kansas  industrial  court  act. 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  June,  1921,  v.  7:  265-270. 

Is  there  a  labor  problem?    Speech  before  Rotary  Club  at  Topeka,  Kans., 

Oct.  30, 1919.    [Topeka,  State  printing  plant,  1919?]    7  p. 
Contains  suggestion  for  an  industrial  court. 

.Justice  and  industrial  relations.    Address  before  the  International  conven- 


tion  of  Rotary  clubs,  Atlantic  City,  N.   J.,  June  22,   1920.     7   1.    (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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HuooiNS,  William  L. — Concluded. 

Labor  and  democracy.    New  York,  Macniillan,  1922.    213  p. 

An  account  by  the  presldlngr  5iidg<p  of  the  Kanttas  Cburt  of  Indnstrial  Relations 
of  Its  first  eighteen  months'  work.  In  the  view  of  this  author  the  Kansas  act  pro- 
Tides  a  way  by  which  labor  can  be  protected  from  a  large  part  of  the  evils  of  un- 
employment, overwork,  and  under  pay,  while  nt  the  same  time  (he  general  public 
can  be  protected  from  the  evils  which  follow  In  the  wake  of  Industrial  warfare. 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Lee  In  Administration,  October,  1922,  p.  493-494. 

Spe^h  delivered  before  the  Kansas  Leffislatare,  January  9,  1920. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  State  printing  plant,  1921.    19  p. 
Reply  by  the  author  of  the  Industrial  courts  bill  to  criticisms  of  its  provisions. 

Why  compulsory  arbitration  in  Kansas?    The  State's  argument. 

Survey,  May  29,  1920,  v.  44 :  301-303. 
Reply  to  unfavorable  crltidam  of  the  law  by  John  Fitch  In  Survey  of  April  3, 

Humble,  H.  W. 

The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  in  Kansas. 

Michigan  Law  Review,  May,  1921,  v.  19 :  075-689. 
An  analysis  of  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  methods  of  procedure  of  the  court. 

The  iNDrsTRiAL  Ooitrt. 

New  York  Times,  February  18,  1921,  p.  10. 

Editorial  on  the  Howat  decision  which  Is  regarded  as  a  **  welcome  sign  that  the 
court  is  pioneering  to  good  purpose  in  the  difficult  field  of  industrial  relations." 

Industrial  Coiirt  Law  of  Kansas  Held  Constitutional. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  July,  1921,  p.  208-209. 
Howat  case. 

Industrial  Court  Law  Proves  a  Failure  in  Railroad  Strike. 
Kansas  Trade  Unionist,  September  29,  1922,  p.  1. 

Industrial  Court  Proposed  by  Kansas  Governor  as  a  Way  to  End  Strikes. 
National  Coal  Association  Weekly  Digest  January  14,  1920,  p.  16-17. 

Industrial  Relations  Law  of  Kansas  Deci.ared  Constitutional. 

Commercial  and  FlnanclHl  Chronicle.  May  22,  1920,  v.  110:  2150-2152.. 

Iowa.     State  law  library.    Legislative  reference  department. 

Courts  of  conciliation  for  industrial  disputes.     19^1.     32  p.     {Its  Legisla- 
tive bulletin,  no.  2.) 

Contents. — Nummary  of  legd^lation  :  foreisQ  laws.  State  laws. — References  and 
excerpts  from  articles  relating  to  compulsory  arbitration. — Activities  of  the 
Kansas  coort. — Constitutionality  of  the  Kansas  law. 


Johnsen,  Julia  E.  comp. 

Kansas  court  of  industrial  relations.     New  York  city,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
1922.     71  p.     (the  reference  shelf  ...  v.  1,  no.  4). 
Contains  brief  for  debate,  reprints  of  Belected  articles,  and  a  bibliography. 

Kansas. 

The  court  of  industrial  relations.  Created  by  the  special  session  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  January  5  to  27,  1920.  Also  statements  and  message 
of  Grovemor  Henry  J.  Allen,  outlining  the  need  and  character  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Topeka,  printed  by  Kansas  State  printing  plant,  1920. 
31  p. 

Contents. — Preliminary  statement. — ^Message  of  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen. — 
The  industrial  court  law,  as  enacted  by  special  session  of  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture.— Legislative  history  of  Senate  bill  No.  1,  **  The  industrial  court  MIL" 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.    A  modern  weapon  .  .  .  Topeka, 

Printed  by  Kansas  State  printing  plant,  192L    46  p. 

Contents. — The  unanswered  question. — The  growth  of  the  industrial  court 
idea. — The  Industrial  commandments. — Legislative  history  of  industrial  court 
bill  (Senate  bill  No.  1). — Bxcerpts  from  address  b>  Governor  Allen,  Kansas 
Bankers*  Association,  May  20,  1920. — Industrial  Justice.  Address  before  the 
International  Convention  of  Rotary  Clubs,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  22,  1920. 
bv  W.  L.  Huggins.  presiding  judge,  court  of  industrial  relations. — Address  of 
Hon.  F.  Dumont  Smith. — Judge  Dillard's  plea. — R^sum^  of  the  court's  activities. 
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Kansas.     Court  of  industrial  relations. 

First  annual  report  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations,  State  of  Kansas, 
February  1.  1920,  to  November  80,  1920.  Including  the  Report  of  the 
Public  Utilities  CJommlssion,  December  1,  1918,  to  January  31,  1920. 
W.  L.  Huggins,  presiding  judge;  Clyde  M.  Reed,  Judge;  George  H.  Wark, 
judge.    Topeka,  State  printing  plant,  1921.    902  p. 

Includes  opinions  and  orders  filed  on  the  industrial  fdde  and  statiRtlcK  of 
public  utilities  reporting  to  the  public  utilities  commission.  Beport  of  court 
issued  separately  (16  p.),  summarized  in  Monthly  Labor  Boview,  June,  1921. 
p.  13S-134. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  for  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1921.    Topeka,  Kansas  State  printing  plant,  1922. 

Includee  besides  the  report  of  the  industrial  diyision  (p.  7-17)  the  reports  of 
the  labor  division,  women's  diyision,  and  employment  service  which  were  placed 
under  the  court  of  industrial  relations  bj  act  of  laws  1921.  ch.  262-263.  Brief 
review  in  Monthly  Labor  Bevlew,  September,  1922,  p.  12-18. 

.  .  .  The  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  relation  of  Richard  J.  Hopkins, 

attorney  general:  W.  J.  Price,  P.  C.  Hiller,  P.  Sullivan,  and  Charles  White, 
complainants,  v.  The  Topeka  Edison  Co.,  a  corporation,  respondent. 
Opinion  and  order.    Dated  March  29,  1920.    12  p. 
At  head  of  title :  Docket  No.  3254-1-2. 

Pirat  decision  of  the  court.  Related  to  wages  of  linemen  employed  by  the 
Topeka  Bdlipon  Co.  Summary  of  decision  in  Monthly  Labor  Bevlew  for  May, 
1020,  and  also  in  Law  and  Labor  of  same  date. 

.  .  .  Clyde    Davidson,    secretary;    J.    A.    Graves,    president:    Frank 

O'Shea,  W.  E.  Freeman,  J.  S.  Brown,  Herbert  Eaton,  Thomas  Clark,  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of 
America,  complainants,  v.  The  Joplln  &  Pittsburg  Railway  Co.,  a  corporation, 
respondent.    Opinion  and  order.     Dated  April  23,  1920.     12  p. 

At  head  of  title :  Docket  No.  3283. 

Case  related  to  wages  on  interurban  railways.  Summary  in  Monthly  Labor 
Bevlew  for  June,  1920,  and  also  in  Law  and  Labor  of  same  date. 

.  .  .  H.  W.  Wendele,  vice  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood 

of  Stationary  Firemen  and  Oilers  .  .  .  complainant,  v.  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  et  al.,  respondents.  Opinion  and  order.  Dated  June  15,  1920. 
16  p. 

At  head  of  Htle :  Dodiet  No.  3293. 

Caae  related  to  wages  paid  members  of  local  unions  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and  Odlers.  Summary  in  Monthly  Labor 
Bevlew  for  August,  1920,  and  also  In  Law  and  Labor  of  same  date. 


.  .  .  In  re  application  of  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.; 

Union  Pacific  Co.  et  al.  .  .  .  for  horizontal  increases  of  35  per  cent  in  freight 
rates,  20  per  cent  In  milk  rates,  20  per  cent  in  passenger  fare,  and  50  per  cent 
in  Pullman  fares  covering  Kansas  Intrastate  business. 
Opinion  and  order.    Dated  October  9,  1920.    20  p. 
At  head  of  title :  Docket  No.  8451. 

.  .  .  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 

Employees  of  America,  local  union  No.  497,  complainants,  v.  The  Joplln  & 
Pittsburg  Railway  Co.,  respondent.    Opinion.    Dated  December  9,  1920.    7  p. 
At  head  of  title :  Docket  No.  3653. 

Case  Involved  questions  of  hourfl  and  wage«  concerning  which  the  company 
and  the  officers  of  the  union  had  been  unable  to  agree  in  negotiating  a  new  con- 
tract.    Summary  in  Law  and  Labor,  February,  1»21. 

.  .  .  In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  concerning  the  continuity  of 

production  In  the  flour-milling  industry  at  Topeka  and  other  points  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.     Opinion.    Dated  December  20,  1920.    10  p. 

At  head  of  title :  Docket  No.  3808. 

Investigation  instituted  by  the  court  on  its  own  motion.  E)videnee  showed  that 
reduced  production  was  due  to  world  market  conditions  and  not  to  an  effort  to 
control  prices.  Appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  formulate  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  reasonable  continuity  and  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction. 
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Kansas.    Court  of  industrial  relations — GondodedL 

...  Id  the  matter  of  the  appUoatioii  of  tbe  Fort  Soott  Sorgluun-Syrup  Co., 
a  corporation,  of  Fort  Seott,  Kans.,  for  an  order  modifying  ibe  terms 
and  conditio&s  of  contract  between  said  company  and  certain  of  its 
employees.    Opinion.    Dated  February  11,  1^1.    7  p. 

At  head  of  tide:  Docket  No.  3885. 

Summary  of  decision  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  April,  1921,  p.  125,  and  Law 
and  Labor,  April,  1921,  n.  100-101. 

Case  involved  trade-uiuon  policy  of  "  one  man,  one  Job.'' 

.  .  .  In  the  matter  of  establishing  of  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  milling  industry  in  tbe  State  of  Kansas.  Order.  Dated  February 
24,  1921.    4  p. 

At  head  of  title:  Docket  No.  MOB. 

Requires  all  miUing  companies  operatiag  mills  is  Kansas  to  make  reports  to 
the  oovrt  of  industrial  relations,  and  to  make  application  lor  permission  to  re- 
duce production. 

For  summary,  gee  Monthly  Labor  Review,  April,  1021,  p.  124. 

.  .  .  W.  E.  May,  president,  OrviUe  A.  Chase,  secretary  ...  of  local 

union  176  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  Workmen  of 
North  America,  a  labor  union,  complainant,  v.  the  Chas.  Wolff  Packing  Co.,  a 
corporation,  respondent.    Opinion.    Dated  May  2,  1921.    16  p. 

At  head  &t  titie :  Docket  No.  8926. 

Summary  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July,  1921,  p.  206-206,  and  Lew  and 
Labor,  June,  1921,  p.  144-146. 

In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  and  inquiry  into  conditions 


obtaining  in  the  coal-mining  industry.     Summary  of  findings  and   report. 
Dated  August  6,  1921.    20  p. 

At  head  of  title:  Docket  No.  8258. 

-  Rules,  practice,  and  procedure.    1920.    8  p. 


Judges,   W.   L.   Huggins    (presiding),   Clyde  M.   Reed,   Oeon?e   H.   Wark. 
Clerk,  Carl  W.  Moore. 

-Selected  opinions  and  orders    (including  rules,  practices,  and  pro- 


cedure).   Topeka,  State  printing  plant,  1922.    90  p. 

"This  pamphlet  does  not  coataln  all  the  opinions  filed  and  ovd«s  made  by 
the  court  ofindustrlal  relations,  but  it  is  intended  to  present  typical  decisions 
which  will  illustrate  the  work  of  the  court  and  the  administration  of  the  indus- 
trial act." — Pref. 

—  Qovemor  (Allen). 

Message  of  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  to  the  Kansas  Legislature  In  extraor- 
dinary session  January  5,  1920.  Topeka,  Kans.,  State  printing  plant. 
1920.     14  p. 

After  reviewing  the  coal  strike  in  winter  of  1919  and  the  action  of  the  State 
in  operating  the  mines,  the  message  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a 
court  of  industrial  relations  designed  to  prevent  strikes  in  essential  indvstriee. 


Inaugural  address  delivered  at  the  statehouse,  Topeka,  Kans.,  Mon- 
day, January  10,  1921.    Topeka,  State  printing  plant,  1921.    8  p. 

Recommended  that  the  court  of  Industrial  relations  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
pvblic-ntillty  regidation. 

■  Special   meissage  by  CJovernor  Henry   J.   Allen   to  the  legislature  of 


Kansas,  Wednesday,  January  26,  1921.    Topeka,  Kans.,  State  printing  plant, 
1921.    6  p. 

Recommended  the  reestablishment  of  the  public  utilities  commission  and  the 
consolidation  under  the  administration  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
work  of  the  industrial  welfare  commission,  factory  Inspection,  and  other  activities 
of  the  commissioner  of  laber.  (For  laws  enacted  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation (tee  Ch.  260-263.  Kansas  laws  of  1921.) 
Bee. also  Allen,  Henry  J. 

—  Ctovemor  (Davis). 

Message  of  Governor  Jonathan  M.  Davis  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 

Kansas,  January  9, 1923.     Topeka,  Kans.,  State  printing  plant,  1923.     24  p. 

Recommended  the  repeal  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  law  as  havin&r  failed 

of  its  expressed  purpose  and  the  enactment   in   its  stead  of  a  law  creating  the 

office  of  industrial  commissioner  (p.  12-15). 
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id  detertnlnatien  of  isteetrial  dispntee  and 


ment  of  laws  for  the  investigation  and 

the  creation  of  an  industrial  commission  to  administer  such  laws. 
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OFFICERS,  1921-21 

Prencfenty  Fnnk  E.  Wood,  New  Orleans,  La. 

First  vice  preaident,  G.  B.  Connelley,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Second  vice  president,  Ethel  M.  Jolmson,  Boetcm,  Man. 

Third  vice  president,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Fifth  vice  president,  J.  N.  McLeod,  Oalgarjr,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Searetarj^easurer,  linna  £.  Breeette,  Chicago,  HI. 


coNSTmmoN. 

Adopted  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  10,  1914;  amended  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 
1916,  and  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  23, 1922. 

▲BTICLB  I. — VAMX. 

This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Assodatioii  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ABTICLB  n.— OBJBOra. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  act  as  a  medium  of  interchange  of  ideas 
as  to  what  is  best  in  labor  legislation  and  to  promote  and  correlate  the  activities  of 
the  State,  Federal,  and  Provincial  departments  of  labor. 

ABTICLX  m.— MSMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  bona  fide  emplo3ree6 
of  Federal,  State,  and  Provincial  governmental  departments  and  factory  inspection 
services  having  to  do  with  the  enforcement  and  supervision  of  labor  laws. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  election  of  officers,  selection  of  place  of  meeting,  and  amending  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  no  department  shall  have  more  than*  five  votes  in  the  convention. 

ARnCLB  rV.— OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  administration  of  the  general  association  shall  devolve  upon  the 
officers  of  this  association,  who  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee. 

Sec  2.  The  officers  of  the  general  association  shall  be  a  president,  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vice  presidents,  and  a  secretary-treasurer. 

Sec  3.  The  duties  of  the  president  shall  be  to  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
association  and  of  the  executive  conmuttee  and  to  appoint  all  committees.  He 
shiJl  hold  office  untU  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified,  and  when  he  ia  absent 
the  vice  presidents,  in  order  named,  shall  act  in  his  place  and  assume  his  duties. 

Sec  4.  The  secretary-treasiu'er  shall  keep  a  detailed  record  of  the  proceedins^  of 
the  association  and  such  transactions  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  and  shall  keep 
an  itemized  account  of  all  money^  received  and  disbursed  by  him  diuing  the  year, 
and  shall  present  his  report  in  writing  during  the  convention,  and  for  such  services 
he  shall  receive  fifty  oollars  ($50)  per  annum,  pa3rable  after  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  the  annual  report  and  transfer  of  all  papers  of  the  association.  The 
secretary-treasurer  shall  also  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  within  k>ur 
months  from  the  close  of  the  last  preceding  convention,  the  issue  to  consist  of  such 
number  of  copies  as  the  executive  committee  may  direct 

Sec.  5.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  pay  put  no  moneys  until  he  shall  have  made 
out  vouchers  therefor,  which  must  also  oe  signed  by  the  preddent  The  secretary- 
treasurer  and  president  shall  sign  no  vouchers  for  expenditures  of  money  for  other 
than  incidental  expenses  and  printing  of  report  until  authorized  by  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  duly  qualified.  The  term  of  office  shall  begin 
with  the  adjournment  of  the  umual  convention  at  which  the  officers  are  elected, 
except  that  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  which  shall  not  expire  until  after  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  the  annual  report,  which  must  be  done  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  four  months  after  the  date  of  the  conventioii* 
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ASnCLB  T.     flNAMOBS. 

The  annual  dues  of  departments  shall  be  detennined  upon  the  following  basiB*. 
When  the  department  stan  consists  of  one  (1)  to  ^ve  (5)  personsj  ten  dollars  ($10); 
six  (6)  to  twenty-five  (25)  persons,  fifteen  dollars  (|15);  twentv-«ix  (26)  to  seventy- 
five  (75)  persons,  twenty-five  dollars  (125);  and  where  the  staff  exceeds  seventy-five 
(75^  persons,  fifty  dollars  ($50).  The  execntive  committee  may  order  an  assessment 
levied  upon  the  aflUiated  departments  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  year's  dues. 

▲RTICLV  VI. — ^BCBBTIKOS. 

The  association  shall  meet  annuidly.  Such  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  place 
decided  upon  by  the  association  at  the  last  preceding  convention,  and  at  a  time  fixed 
by  the  executive  committee. 

ARtlOLB  Vn. — RULES  OP  OBDBm. 

The  deliberations  of  the  convention  shall  be  governed  by  Cushing's  Manual. 

ABTIOLB  Vm. — ORDER  OF  BUSXNBSB. 

1.  Roll  call  of  members. 

2.  Appointment  of  special  conmiittees. 

3.  Reports  of  officers. 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Reports  of  States  and  Provinces  on  new  legiolation. 

6.  Unnnished  business. 

7.  New  business. 

8.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

9.  Election  of  officers. 
10.  Adjournment 

ARTIOLE  IX.— AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  association  may  be  made  by 
the  presentation  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  writing  at  a  regular  session  of  any 
annual  convention.  A  two7thirds  vote  of  the  duly  accreditea  representatives,  as 
provided  for  in  section  3  cd'  Article  III,  shall  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE    ASSOCIATION    OP    GOVERNMENTAL    LABOR 

OFFiaALS. 

▲BSOOIATION  or  0BIEF8  AHD  0FFI0IAL8  07  BTT&SAITS  OF  LABOR. 
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nrrSBVATIOHAL  AMOOIATION  OV  FAOTOBT  IHBPEOTOmS. 
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Date. 
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President. 
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August,  1888 

August,  1880 , 

August,  1890 , 

August.  1801 

September,  1802 

September,  1803 
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September,  1896 

September,  189G 

August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1807. 

September,  1806. , 

August,  1899 

October,  1900 , 

September,  1901 , 

December,  1902 

August,  1003 

SeptemW,  1904. 

August.  1906 

June,  1906 

June,  1907 

June,  1908 

June,  1900 


Phlladdphla,  Pa... 

Boston,  Mass 

Trenton,  N.J 

New  York,  N.y. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Hartford.  CoDh.... 

Chicago,  lU 

Phl£kaei^iia,Pa.. 
Provideooe,R.I.. 
Toronto,  Canada.. 
Detroit,  Mich 


Boston,  Mass 

Quebec,  Canada 

IndianibpUs,  Ind.... 
Nia^iraFaUs,  N.  Y. 

Charle8tofL,S.C 

Montreal,  Canada. . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Rochester,  N.Y 


RufusR.  Wade. 
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....do 


John  Franey.. 
....do 


RufusR.  Wade. 


.do.. 


James  Mitchell 

Daniel  H.  Me Al)oe.. 

Edgar  T.  Davies 

MaleolmJ.McLead. 

John  H.  Morgnn 

George  L.  McLean . . 
James  T.  Burke 


Henry  Dom. 
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Mary  A.  O'Reilly. 
Evan  H.  Davis. 


Alsfaia  P.  Stevens. 
Joseph  L.  Cox. 


David  F.  Speet. 

Do. 
C.  V.  HartieU. 
Thos.  Keity. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


JOINT  MXSTnrOS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHIEFS  AND  OFFICIALS  OF  BTTREAX78 
OF  LABOR  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTORS. 


August,  1910 

September,  1911. 
September,  1912. 
May,  1918 
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and  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago,  III 


J.  Ellery  Hudson 

Louis  Quyon 

Edgar  T.  Davies. 
A.L.  Garrett 


E.  J.  Watson. 

W.  W.  Williams. 

Do. 
W.  L.  MitcheU. 
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Date. 

Convention  held  at— 

President. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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June,  1914. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Detroit,Mioh 

Barney  Cohen 

W.  L.  Mitchell. 
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JuneJuly,  1916 

July,  1916 

do 

John  T.  PitBpatrick. 
Do. 

3 

BuflalolN.  Y 

James  V.  Cunningham.. 
Oscar  Nelson 

September,  1917 

June,  1018. . .       

A8hevine,N.C 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Do. 

Edwin  Mulready 

C.H.  Younger 

Geo.  P.  Hambrecht 

Frank  E.  Hoffman 
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Linna  B.  Bresette. 

June!  1019 

Do. 
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Seattle,  Wash 

New  Orleans.  La 

Hanisburg,  Pa 

Do. 

May,  1021 

Do. 

May,  1922 

Do. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 
U.   S.  BUREAU   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS 

NO-»3  WASHINGTON  MARCH,  im 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  LABOR  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA,  HARRISBURG.  PA.,  MAY  22-26,  U22. 

MONDAY,  MAY  ll-^EVENING  SESSION. 

C  B.  OONNKLLBT,  OOMMISaONXB    PENNSTLVAMIA    DBPABTMBIT    OF    LABOK  AMO 

INDCSTBT^  PBBSIDING. 

The  convention  was  opened  at  8  p.  m.  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Bagnell  and  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  chainnan. 

THE  ADMINIgTRATION  OF  LABOB  LAW& 

BT  C.  B.  CONNXIJ.BT,  COMMI88IONBB  PBNNSTLVANIA  DBPARTMBNT  OF  LABOR  AND 

INDU3TET. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declaring, 
for  the  second  time  withm  a  period  of  four  years,  the  imconstitution- 
ality  of  Federal  child  labor  l^islation  has  a  meaning  for  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  labor  laws.  There  are  those,  of  course, 
who  think  that  the  highest  court  in  the  land  erred  in  its  opinion,  but 
fortimatelj^  they  are  in  the  minority.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the 
court's  action  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  "sentence  of  children  to 
labor,"  but  rather  as  pointing  out  the  important  principle  that  even 

Erotective  legislation  passed  with  the  best  intent  must  be  kept  within 
ounds.  There  is  a  real  need  to-day  for  proper  respect  for  law. 
The  Federal  child  labor  act  of  1919  was  intended  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  the  age  of  14  in  any  mill,  cannery,  work- 
shop, factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment,  or  children  under  16 
years  in  any  mine  or  quarry,  by  imposing  an  excise  tax  of  10  per  cent 
upon  the  net  annual  profits  of  those  employing  such  labor.  It  was 
otjected  to  in  due  form  because  it  attempted  to  regulate  an  exclu- 
sively State  function,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
tenth  amendment.  It  was  defended  on  the  groxmd  that  the  tax  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  excise  tax  levied  by  Congress  imder  its 
broad  power  of  taxation,  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  whose  stand  as  a  former  President  of  the  United  States 
for  protective  legislation  for  children  is  well  known,  makes  a  very 
clear  statement  oi  the  point  at  issue,  in  delivering  the  imanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  court  invididating  the  act.  The  Qiief  Justice  asks,  '*Does 
this  law  impose  a  tax  with  omy  that  incidental  restraint  and  regulation 
which  a  tax  must  inevitably  mvolve,  or  does  it  regulate  by  the  use  of 
the  so-called  tax  as  a  penait^^t    If  a  tax,  it  is  clearly  an  exise.    If  it 
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were  an  excise  on  a  commodity  or  other  thin^  of  value,  we  might  not 
be  permitted  under  previous  decisions  of  this  court  to  infer  solely 
from  its  heavy  burden  that  the  act  intends  a  prohibition  instead  of  a 
tax.  But  this  act  is  more."  Af  t^r  analyzing  the  law  further,  the  Chief 
Justice  continues,  "  In  the  light  of  these  features  of  the  act,  a  court 
must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  the  so-called  tax  is  imposed  to  stop  the 
employment  of  children  within  the  age  limits  prescribed.  Its  pro- 
hibitory and  r^ulatory  effect  snd  purpose  are  palpable.  All  otners 
can  see  and  understand  this.  How  can  we  properly  shut  our  minds 
to  it  V  He  says  further,  '*  The  good  sought  in  unconstitutional  l^isla- 
tion  is  an  insidious  feature  because  it  leads  citizens  and  legislators  of 
good  purpose  to  promote  it  without  thought  of  the  serious  breach  it 
will  make  in  the  ark  of  our  covenant,  of  the  harm  which  will  come 
from  breaking  down  recognized  standards." 

Grant  the  validity  of  this  law  and  all  that  GongresB  would  need  to  do  hereafter,  in 
seeking  to  take  over  to  its  control  any  of  the  great  number  ci  subjects  of  public  interest 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  States  have  never  parted  with  and  which  are  reserved  to  them 
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powers  of  Cong^'ees  and  completely  wipe  out  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

In  1918  another  Federal  labor  child  law  was  set  aside  by  the  Su- 

Ereme  Court  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  It  will  be  remem- 
ered  that  this  act  prohibited  the  interstate  transportation  of  com- 
modities in  the  production  of  which  the  labor  of  minors  had  been 
employed.  Here  also  the  court  praised  the  motive  behind  the  leg- 
islation but  condemned  the  method  of  enforcing  it  in  imconstitu- 
tional  ways. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  which 
will  be  represented  at  this  convention  hy  Mr.  Owen  R.  Loveioy,  its 
very  capaole  general  secretary,  that  "Twice  the  people  of  the  United 
States  nave  legislated  ^against  this  nation-wide,  nation-weakening 
evil  of  child  labor  and  now  that  they  have  lost  their  second  law  in  the 
courts,  as  thej  did  their  first  one,  on  the  issue  of  imconstitutionaUty, 
they  must  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  changing  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  already  taken  the  initiative 
in  conducting  a  national  campaign  with  this  end  in  view.  Jime  14 
has  been  set  as  the  date  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  child  labor  question 
by  the  Federation.  The  constitutional  amendment  would  certainly 
be  an  effective  method  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  child  labor  due 
to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  otate  laws  on  child  labor,  some  being 
ioferior  to  the  Federal  law,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  back- 
ward States  wl^ch  have  no  adequate  protection  for  children. 

In  considering  the  question  of^  constitutional  amendment,  however, 
there  is  a  very  important  point  for  the  States  to  consider.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  States  as  States  are  a  gradually  diminishing  factor  in  govern- 
ment. No  less  a  person  than  Elihu  Root  is  said  to  have  sounded  a 
warning,  about  10  years  ago,  that  if  the  Stat^  hoped  to  withstand 
the  increasing  encroachment  of  national  regulation  they  must  exercise 
their  "rights."  The  fact  that  they  are  not  exercising  their  rights,  or 
in  other  words,  not  giving  the  proper  administration  to  the  labor  laws 
that  are  on  their  statute  books  is  evident  by  the  extension  of  the  idea 
of  national  power  by  governmental  commissions.     The  movement 
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for  national  safety  codes,  an  excellent  step  from  the  standpoint  of 
uniformitjr,  is  a  dangerous  thing  if  the.States  thereby  lose  their  hold 
on  protecting  the  inoustries  within  their  own  borders. 

The  movem^it  for  self-govemm^it  in  industry  characterized  by 
the  selection  of  such  men  as  ex-Postmaster  General  Will  Hays  as  the 
head  of  the  movie  industry.  Franklin  D.  RooeeTelt  as  the  head  of  the 
nation-wide  oi^anization  oi  the  building  industry,  and  Judge  Landis 
as  the  head  ca  orgMiized  baseball,  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
industry  is  taking  measures  to  protect  itself  against  some  forms  of 
governmental  interference;  at  least,  the  trend  is  for  self-government. 
So  the  States  must  look  to  their  rights  and  this  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  to  give  full  and  sane  enforcement  to  its  labor  laws. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  face  in  the  State  Governments  was 
well  brought  out  by  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Federal  child 
labor  law  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Thb  is  not  cited  in  the  spirit 
of  hostile  criticism  but  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania child  labor  law,  and  yet  we  "  admit"  that  our  law  is  a  good  one. 
In  the  enforcement  standard  set  up  by  the  Federal  Govenunent  in 
regard  to  child  labor  legislation,  Pennsylvama  was  ranked  as  number 
13  among  the  States  enforcing  such  legislation.  Naturally  we  were 
not  pleased  with  such  a  ratiiu;,  and  upon  investigation  found  that, 
unknown  to  us,  Federal  child  labor  inspectors  had  oeen  in  our  State, 
and  had  unearthed  a  number  of  child  labor  violations. 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  the  claim  that  the  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  have  been  very  considerable  from  this  form 
of  taxation,  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  if  the  Government 
had  decided  to  j3;o  ahead  it  would  have  cost  our  manufacturers,  just 
from  the  partiaisurvey  that  had  been  made,  no  less  than  S50,000,000. 
In  fairness  to  our  manufacturers  it  ought  to  be  said  that  as  regards 
these  violations  the  fault  lay  not  so  much  with  the  employers  as  with 
the  provisions  and  enforcement  of  the  State  chUd  labor  act.  The  viola- 
tions for  the  most  part  were  in  th^  naining  districts,  over  which  the 
department  of  labor  and  indusUT,  one  of  the  three  enforcing  agencies, 
had  no  jiu*isdiction.  This  can  De  cited  as  one  of  the  wewiesses  of 
this  State  law — the  division  of  responsibility  in  enforcement.  For 
example,  enforcement  of  the  law  is  given  over  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  the  State  department  of  labor  and  industry, 
and  the  local  police. 

What  is  true  of  State  child  \ahor  laws  is  of  course  true  of  all  labor 
laws.  It  is  futile  to  enact  protective  legislation  without  providing 
effective  means  for  enforcement.  The  idea  that  the  aggrieved  work- 
man or  a  benevolent  person  will  see  to  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated.  The  agency  responsible  for  en- 
forcement should  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  law. 

Child  labor  l^islation  in  Pennsylvama  is  typical  of  the  evolution 
of  the  principle  of  placing  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
labor  laws.  The  act  of  1848  provided  a  penalty  of  $50,  one-half  to 
go  to  the  person  illegally  employed  and  one-half  to  the  State,  '^  to  be 
recovered  in  like  manner  as  fines  of  like  amount  are  recoverable  by 
law.''  This  meant  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  sue  the  emplojrer. 
The  workman  was  afraid  to  sue  and  there  were  few  philanthropists 
who  were  willing  to  do  so,  so  the  law  accomplished  very  little. 

The  act  of  1849  provided  that  any  owner  or  employer  who  know- 
ingly or  willfully  employed  any  minor  under  the  age  of  13  should  pay  a 
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penalty  of  $50  for  each  offense,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  any 
person,  one-half  going  to  the  person  snkg  and  one-half  to  the  county 
m  which  the  oflfense  was  committed,  'flie  act  of  1855  provided  for 
a  penalty  of  from  $10  to  $50,  recoverable  before  any  alderman  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools.  The 
comment  made  on  this  law  is:  "No  provision  is  made  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act,  the  legislature  havmg  been  unwilling  to  permit  con- 
stables to  proceed  in  the  absence  of  complaints  by  private  citizens, 
and  it  remained  practically  a  dead  letter  for  some  35  years. "  It  was 
a  big  step  forward  for  child  labor  legislation  as  well  as  lor  all  labor  laws 
when,  upon  the  creation  of  a  Sictory  inspection  department  the 
attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  opinion  to  the  factory  in- 
spector, stated:  "You  are  not  required  to  mstitute  such  actions  in- 
digcriminately  and  literally  upon  the  request  of  any  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth.  It  is  your  right  and  duty  to  investigate  complaints 
and  requests  made  to  you  and  to  ascertain  that  they  are  well  founded 
and  made  in  good  faitn  before  you  comply  with  them." 

The  present  child  labor  act  was  enacted  after  the  creation  of  the 
department  of  labor  and  industry  and,  as  pointed  out,  perhaps  the 
most  glaring  weakness  of  the  act  of  1915  is  the  matter  of  divided 
responsibility  in  enforcement.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  act  of 
1915  is  steadily  being  improved,  both  as  to  the  clearness  of  its  pro- 
visions and  the  method  of  enforcement,  by  the  rulings  of  the  indus- 
trial board.  Up  to  date  the  board  has  made  37  specific  rulings  relating 
to  the  act,  among  the  most  recent  of  which  are  the  requirement  of  a 
proof-of-age  certificate  for  minors  over  16  years  of  age  applying  for 
employment,  and  the  extension  of  the  act  to  cover  industrial  home- 
work. At  present  the  board  is  engaged  with  the  problem  of  the  bear- 
ing of  the  act  on  children  in  theatricals,  with  the  idea  of  finding  some 
way  of  enforcing  the  act  against  a  form  of  employment  which  has 
been  treated  with  the  "han&  oflf"  policy. 

The  most  useless  type  of  labor  legislation  is  of  course  the  "dangling" 
kind  which  has  no  specific  provision  for  enforcement  by  State  or  any 
other  authority.  An  example  of  this  in  Pennsylvania  labor  legisla- 
tion is  an  act  of  1913  regulating  the  time  of  payment  of  wages.  This 
is  identical  with  an  act  of  1887  providing  for  the  semi-monthly 
payment  of  wage  workers.  In  the  original  act  no  provision  was 
made  for  its  enforcement  and  it  remained  a  dead  letter  until  the  pas- 
sage of  an  amendatory  act  in  1891  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
factory  inspector  to  bring  action  under  the  act.  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence the  act  of  1913  goes  back  to  the  original  act  of  1887  and 
makes  no  provision  for  tne  administration  by  the  very  department 
which  was  created  in  1913  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  labor  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

To  summarize:  In  order  to  secure  the  proper  administration  of 
labor  legislation  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  States  to  pass  their  own 
laws  in  the  interests  of  their  industnes  and  workers,  at  least  until  the 
Federal  Constitution  provides  otherwise.  The  laws  should  make 
specific  provision  for  enforcement — if  possible  should  prevent  divided 
responsioility  in  administration,  and  certainly  should  condemn  the 
"dangling"  type  of  legislation.  Good  faith  in  administration  by  the 
State  naturally  leads  to  good  faith  in  compliance  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry.    This  is  fundamental  to  the  proper  respect  for  law. 
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BT  FRANK  B.  WOOD,  OOMMISSIOIf  BR  LOUISIANA  BURBAU  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRUf 

STATISTICS. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  better  time  than  now  for  myself  or  some* 
one  dse  to  make  clear  the  real  business  of  this  association,  to  tell 
just  what  we  stand  for  and  what  we  wish  to  accomplish.  In  doing 
that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  things  that  we  do  not  stand  for, 
and  that  we  do  not  advocate.  The  active  membership  of  the  organi- 
zation is  composed  of  heads  or  employees  of  State,  Federal  and 
Provincial  governmental  departments.  It  is  true  that  we  cooperate 
in  a  way  and  aflSliate  with  other  organizations  or  civic  bodies,  but 
that,  you  might  say,  is  in  a  fraternal,  and  not  in  a  real  executive, 
business  way.  This  organization  stands  for  everything  that  is  truly 
American.  We  advocate  the  enactment  of  sane  and  just  laws,  of 
fair  laws,  to  protect  the  worker  and  to  secure  high  standards  as  to 
working  conditions  and  sanitation,  and  the  reduction  of  hazards. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  enactment  of  lerislation  protect- 
ing innocent  children  and  defenseless  women.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  just  laws,  we  are  confronted  with  the  perplexing  problem  of 
their  enforcement.  We  wish  to  be  fair  in  the  enforcement  of  our 
laws.  Sometimes  I  believe  that  we  are  just  a  little  too  lenient,  but 
with  all  that,  our  desire  and  our  efforts,  while  looking  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workers,  are  also  to  look  out  for  the  employer.  The 
employing  interest  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  consideration. 
We  realize  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  in  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  we  must  remember  that  the 
employing  interest  is  deserving  of  at  least  a  fair  consideration. 
There  is  another  and  a  third  party — the  public.  For  years  it 
was  abused,  overlooked,  and  forgotten,  but  it  is  now  demanding 
recognition.  There  is  no  use  talking,  the  time  of  **the  public  be 
damned"  is  past.  We  must  consider  its  welfare  and  its  interest. 
In^he  enforcement  of  laws  we  wish  to  be  absolutely  fair.  I  can 
speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  feel  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
colaborer  when  I  say  that  we  are  willing,  yes  more  than  willing, 
to  meet  the  issue  in  each  and  every  situation  squarely,  to  seek  co- 
operation, to  lay  the  cards  on  the  table  face  up,  and  to  play  the  game, 
in  order  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that,  whether  he  be- from  the  ranks  of  labor,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
employer,  or  from  the  public  group,  the  man  who  assumes  in  any  way 
to  unpede  us  in  our  efforts  or  to  hamper  us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
sworn  duties  is  a  menace  to  his  community,  and  un-American  in 
his  principles.  We  ask  for  cooperation  and  that  each  one  of  you 
meet  us  half  way.  Now,  I  want  to  say  a  little  about  what  we  do 
not  stand  for.  I  make  this  statement  to  clarify  a  possible  misimder- 
standing  on  the  part  of  some  people.  This  body  of  men  and  Women 
is  not  an  organized  labor  union.  Many  of  us  come  from  the  ranks 
of  labor,  and  possibly  are  members  of  organized  labor.  I  am  and  have 
been  for  30  years  such  a  member,  and  I  carry  a  union  card  at  all 
times.  It  is  unsullied  and  imtamished,  and  I  am  proud  to  carry  it, 
but  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  at  home  or  in  the  delib- 
erations at  our  sessions  here  it  has  no  business.  The  open  shop, 
the  closed  shop,  or  the  so-called  American  plan,  those  things  are  all 
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right  in  their  way;  they,  like  everything  else,  have  a  time  and  a 
place,  but  that  place  is  not  here. 

Another  thing,  this  is  a  nonpolitical  body.  As  an  organization 
it  makes  no  difference  with  what  political  body  the  members  are 
affiliated;  that  is  a  personal  privilege,  a  God-given  right  to  each  man. 
Politics  are  taboo.  We  do  not  oermit  them  to  be  discussed  on  the 
floor.    They  are  another  thing  tnat  has  no  business  in  our  sessions. 

This  organization  is  nonsectarian.  It  is  immaterial  what  your 
religion  is,  what  church  you  attend,  or  how  you  worship  God.  That 
is  your  business.  You  can  worship  any  wav  you  wish.  That  is  the 
pnvilege  of  every  man  and  woman.  We  ao  not  allow  these  things 
to  enter  into  our  deliberations,  for  if  you  w:ajit  to  destroy  the  success, 
the  real  intent  of  the  work  oi  any  organization  on  earth  just  inter- 
ject a  few  such  controversial  questions  into  your  conferences  and 
deliberations,  and  the  organization  will  cease  to  function. 
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BT  BTHELBBRT  8TEWABT,  U.  8.  COM MISBIONBR  OV  LABOR  STATUTICS. 

Few  statistical  subjects  are  more  discussed  than  the  one  used  as 
the  title  for  this  adoress;  there  is  none  upon  which  we  know  less. 
On  the  one  hand  we  hear  much  of  the  superiority  of  the  Amer- 
ican workman;  on  the  other,  we  hear  much  of  the  degeneration  of 
American  labor,  of  loafing  on  the  job,  of  jot>  making\  etc.  When  we 
ask  for  proof,  for  figtnres.  for  output  per  man  per  nour  cr  per  day 
taken  from  tne  reocrds  tnat  are  toe  bads  of  pay  rolls,  we  are  told, 
"Ohy  I  have  no  figures,  but  what  I  state  is  a  matter  of  conmion 
knowledge." 

Now,  I  believe  there  are  certain  rules  of  evidence  under  which 
judges,  particularly  of  courts  of  chancery,  may  take  ''judicial  notice" 
of  uiings  which  are  not  and  need  not  m  proven,  upon  the  ground 
that  they  are  matters  of  common  knowledge.  For  mstance,  state- 
ments in  an  ahnanao  as  to  whether  it  was  fall  moon  or  dark  of  the 
moon  jn  a  certain  place  on  a  certain  date,  cr  the  number  of  coxmties 
in  a  State,  may  be  accepted  without  proof  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  But  a  statement  as  to  wnether  the  number  of  tons  of 
coal  that  the  bituminous  miners  were  taking  out  per  day  in  a  given 
mine  in  1913  exceeded  the  number  of  tons  per  day  taken  out  in  the 
same  mine  in  1922  is  not  a  matter  ci  common  knowledge  when  not 
backed  by  figures  from  the  output  sheets,  the  time  cost  sheets,  and 
the  pay  roll,  and  can  not  be  introduced  as  testimony  even  ''for  what 
it  is  worth."  Not  onlj  is  it  worthless  but  there  is  growing  up  a  very 
strong  suspicion  that  it  has  contributed  a  very  large  snare  to  tiie 
hatred  ana  bad  blood  that  seems  unfortunately  to  be  on  the  increase 
as  between  the  employing  and  the  emploved  portions  of  our  popula- 
tion. No  statistioan  would  accept  sucn  testimony  as  relating  to 
output  per  man-hour.  "Common  knowledge"  can  not  be  tabu- 
lated, it  can  not  be  worked  up  into  an  mdez  number  nor  can 
percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  from  year  to  year  be  worked  out. 

Labor  cost  per  unit  of  production  in  sny  industry  as  eoqpressed  in 
mone^,  while  iiiterestiiig  and  economically  mportant*  is  not  illu- 
minating on  the  subject  of  labor  efficiency.  That  the  labor  cost  in 
a  pair  M  shoes  to-day  is  two  and  one-fourth  times  what  it  was  in 
1913  may  be  entirely  due  to  increase  in  wb^;  and  the  (question  as 
to  whether  the  output  per  man  per  hour  m  shoe  factories  has  in- 
creased or  decreased  once  1918  can  not  be  determined  by  the  labor 
cost  per  pair  of  shoes. 

Again,  total  output  per  man-hour  or  day  based  upon  all  employees 
is  likely  to  be  very  misleading  in  those  industries  where  a  very  con- 
siderame  proportion  of  so-cwed  common  labor  is  emploved.  Out- 
put per  man,  all  labor  combined,  does  not  indicate  anything,  or  at 
ie697'— 23— BuU.828 2  7 
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least  does  not  indicate  mucli  as  to  the  efficiency  of  American  labor. 
C!ommon  labor  in  the  United  States  may  be  less  efficient  than  it  was 
30  or  40  years  ago,  but  it  is  no  longer  Aoierican.  In  such  industries 
as  the  iron  and  steel,  coal  mining,  railroad  construction,  brick  making, 
and  textile  mills,  and  a  great  many  other  of  our  basic  industries, 
immi^ant  labor,  of  low-grade  efficiency,  was  sought  for  and  the  indus- 
tries m  consequence  were  overrun  by  races  physically  weick,  as,  for 
example,  the  Italian,  imtrained  in  any  industrial  occupation,  as  was 
practicaUy  all  of  ihe  southwestern  Europe  immi^ation.  These  men 
are  physically  weak.  They  have  neither  the  unmediate  strength 
nor  the  endurance  to  stand  up  under  hard  labor  that  the  common 
labor  of  40  years  ago  possessed,  tuod  as  a  result  of  this  inability  of 
immi^ant  £abor  to  stand  ihe  work  it  did  not  prove  cheap,  and 
machmery  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  common  labor. 

In  an  article  which  was  published  in  the  Monthly  Labob  Review 
(pp.  1-11)  for  February,  1921, 1  have  examined  critically  tiie  figures 
which  indicated  that  the  output  per  man  per  hour  in  the  bitummous 
coal  fields  was  steadil}^  decreasing.  The  fact  is  that  the  number  of 
noncoal  getters — that  is,  laborers  in  the  mine  and  on  top  of  the  mine 
— ^had  very  ^eatly  increased;  in  a  number  of  cases  ihe  actual  coal 
getters  had  decreased.  In  the  bituminous  mines  in  1917  the  total 
mcrease  in  men  employed  over  1916  was  7.5  per  cent.  The 
underground  employees,  who  represented  79  per  cent  of  the  total, 
increased  only  5  per  cent,  whereas  the  surface  labor  increased  21  per 
cent.  Not  only  that,  but  the  5  per  cent  increase  in  underground 
employees  was  largely  made  up  ot  workmoi  other  than  Uie  actual 
coal  diggers.  In  Ilunois  in  1917  the  actual  miners — ^pick  miners,  ma- 
chine runners,  and  loaders — ^were  67.9  per  COTtt  of  the  total  employees. 
Tou  wiU  imderstand  that  these  are  tne  mea  who  get  the  coal.  In 
January,  1919,  the  per  cent  these  men  were  of  the  total  had  fallen  to  65. 

When  we  consider  the  actual  miner,  therefore,  the  output  per  day 
is  not  3}  tons,  as  indicated  bv  dividing  the  output  by  the  total  em- 
plovees,  common  labor  and  all,  but  the  average  is  well  over  7  tons  for 
pick  miners,  and  if  we  take  the  average  for  pick  or  hand  mining  and 
machine  mining  together — that  is  to  say,  if  we  take  the  pick  miners, 
the  machine  runners,  and  the  loaders — the  avenge  in  good  mines  runs 
up  to  10  and  12  tons  per  day.  or  a  ton  and  a  half  per  one-man  hour  at 
the  face  of  the  working;  ana  the  figures  show  a  substantial  increase 
in  output  per  one-man  nour  as  between  1919  and  1921. 

Another  thing  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  speak  of  average 
output  per  man.  I  once  heard  a  governor  of  a  State  ask  Susan  B. 
Anthony  if  she  thought  a  woman  l^A  as  much  intelligence  as  a  man. 
Miss  Anthony's  reply  was,  **  Which  woman,  whi(£  man  I"  The 
output  per  man  per  nour  depends  so  much  upon  the  man  and  the  con- 
ditions imder  wnich  he  labors  that  a  person  who  simply  wants  to 
rant  and  harp  on  inefficiency  can  make  his  selection,  while  the  man 
who  wants  to  show  that  the  American  worker  is  overworked  and  is 
producing  more  than  a  human  being  can  or  ou^t  to  be  expected  to 
stand  can  also  make  Ins  selection. 

For  instance,  in  1919  in  a  coal  mine  in  lUinois  with  a  42-inch  seam, 
with  an  average  output  of  4.9  tons  per  day  per  pick  miner,  practically 
10  per  cent  of  the  mmers  produced  less  than  3  tons  a  day;  21  per  cent 
produced  more  than  3  and  less  than  4  tons  per  day;  24  per  cent 
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produced  4  but  less  than  6  tons  per  day;  and  27  per  cent  produced  6 
but  less  tiian  6  tons  per  day^  ^mile  2  men  in  that  mine  produced  10 
tons  of  cofkl  per  daj  for  the  entire  pay-roll  period.  In  another  mine, 
with  a  69-inch  vem,  the  average  was  9.6  tons  per  day.  One  man 
produced  less  than  8  tons  t>^  daVy  2  men  produced  less  than  4  tons 
per  day,  and  10  men  proauced  7  and  under  8  tons  per  day,  while 
8  men  produced  12  tons  a  day,  5  men  produced  13  tons  a  day,  and  7 
men  produced  over  13  tons  a  day  for  the  entire  pay-roll  period. 
Incidentally,  the  day  was  an  eight-hour  day  and  it  was  a  union  mine, 
where  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  reduced,  to  a  common  leyd  and  no 
man  pennitted  to  do  more  than  any  other  man.  In  another  mine,  also 
in  IlBnois,  where  the  average  was  7.9  tons  per  day,  41  men  produced 
the  average,  45  men  produced  9  tons  each,  20  men  produced  10  tons 
each,  and  8  men  produced  over  13  tons  per  day  each. 

Not  only  does  tnis  fact  that  there  is  no  xmiformity  of  output  apply 
as  reguxls  men  in  industry  but  it  also  applies  as  r^ards  establish- 
menti  in  the  industry  and  practically  all  industries.  The  average 
output  per  man  per  day  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  by  establishments 
ranges  from  1.6  to  6.2  tons  per  day,  the  general  average  being  8  or 
3}  tons  per  man  per  day.  In  the  coal  statistics  of  this  year  compiled 
by  the  bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  we  are  trying  to  emphasize  this 
output  per  man  per  day  and  per  hour. 

rerhaps  the  most  startling  variation  in  output  or  seeming  effi- 
ciency of  labor  is  in  the  copper-mining  industry.  In  1918  the 
Department  of  Labor  requested  the  Geological  Survey  to  ascertain 
the  relative  productivity  of  labor  in  the  production  of  copper  ore, 
with  a  view  to  closing  down,  if  necessary,  the  mines  that  were  the 
least  productive.  This  survey  covered  the  labor  employed  in  aptu^ 
mining  and  did  not  take  in  the  common  labor  around  the  mine. 
The  range  was  from  88.6  to  416.1  poimds  per  man  per  day  in  1916 
and  from  80.1  to  371.8  pounds  per  man  per  day  in  1917.  Fifteen 
and  one-half  per  cent  oi  the  men  employed  in  copper  mining  in 
1917  produced  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  at  tn6  average  jate 
of  30.1  poimds  per  man  per  day;  48.2  per  cent  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  industry  produced  30.1  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  copper 

5 reduced  by  mines,  at  an  average  rate  of  65.1  pounds  per  man  per 
ay;  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  produced  6.5  per  cent  of 
the  output,  at  an  average  rate  oi  90.6  pounds  per  man  per  day; 
15.6  par  cent  of  the  total  employees  proauced  17.7  per  cent  of  the 
outpu^  at  an  average  rate  of  120.5  pounds  per  man  per  day;  7.7  per 
cent  of  the  men  pnxluced  16.5  per  cent  of  the  output,  at  an  average 

Sroduction  of  227.9  pounds  per  day;  6.4  per  cent  of  the  miners  pro- 
uced  22.6  per  cent  of  the  output,  at  an  average  rate  of  371.8  poimds 
per  day. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  16.5  per  cent  of  the  copper  miners  were 
producing  80.1  pounds  per  day,  while  almost  exactly  the  same  per- 
centage, 16.6  per  cent,  were  producing  120.5  pounds  per  day,  or 
almost  exactly  four  times  as  much  per  man  per  day.  This  survey 
in  1917  covered  1,006  mines  and  presents  a  very  striking  example  of 
the  wide  variation  in  productivity.  One  asks  now  a  mnie  tiiat  gjets 
but  30.1  poimds  per  man  per  day  can  exist  as  against  a  mine  securing 
371  pounds  per  day,  but  with  this  economic  problem  we  have  nothing 
to  do  at  this  time. 
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The  great  trouble  with  men  who  wish  to  make  out  a  case  is  that  in 
handling  such  figures  as  are  here  presented  they  try  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  copper  miner  who  produces  30  pounds  a  day  is  a  loaier,  is 
''laying  down''  on  his  job,  and  is  doing  in  fact  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  work  that  he  ought  to  do,  because  a  mail  can  produce  371  pounds 
of  copper  per  day,  or  do  more  than  that,  as  in  1916,  when  he  produced 
416  pounos  per  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  who  produced  30 
pounds  per  day  worked  just  as  hard  as  and  in  many  cases  harder 
than  the  man  who  produced  371  pounds  per  day. 

As  an  example  oi  group  efficiency,  all  classes  of  labor  being  taken 
into  consideration,  the  Biureau  of  Laoor  Statistics  has  compiled  some 
very  interesting  figures  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  In  the  open- 
heardi  steel  process  in  a  certain  group  of  plants  from  which  returns 
were  received  by  the  bureau  9,733  full-year  workers — and  by  this 
we  mean  that  the  part-time  or  noatiDjv  labor  in  the  open-heartn  fur- 
naces reporting  was  reduced  to  full  tune — ^produced  10,524,552  tons 
of  open-nearth  steel  in  1913,  being  1,081  tons  per  full-year  worker. 
In  1914  this  had  increased  to  1,130  tons  per  full-jear  worker;  in  1915 
it  was  1,339  tons;  in  1916  it  was  1,366  tons;  m  1917  it  was  1,279 
tons;  in  1918  it  was  1,268  tons;  and  in  1919  it  was  1,277  tons.  Thus 
the  output  per  man  per  year  was  greater  in  1919  than  it  was  in  1913 
or  1914,  but  not  so  jgreat  as  in  1915  and  1916. 

In  the  wire-drawmg  plants  reporting,  the  tons  produced  per  full- 
year  worker  were  171  in  1913,  206  in  1914,  216  in  1915,  198  m  1916, 
187  in  1917, 171  in  1918,  and  169  in  1919.  In  tubing  and  pipe  making 
ihe  output  per  full-year  worker  was  101  tons  in  1913,  98  tons  in  1914, 
107  tons  in  1915,  98  tons  in  1916,  89  tons  in  1917,  83  tons  in  1918, 
and  85  tons  in  1919.  In  sheet  and  tin-plate  work  the  output  per 
full-year  worker  was  68  tons  in  1913,  71  tons  in  1914,  73  tons  m  1915, 
72  tons  in  1916,  66  tons  in  1917,  61  tons  in  1918,  and  61  tons  in  1919. 

Whatever  of  variation  from  year  to  year  there  is  in  these  figures  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  1917  and  1918  there  were  drawn  from  this 
industry  a  great  many  of  the  higher-grade  men,  who  went  into  the 
war  or  mto  war  production  alonp  the  more  technical  manufacturing 
lines,  and  T)wing  to  the  artificial  industrial  boom  of  1919  and  1920 
these  men  did  not  return  to  this  industry.  There  were,  in  conse- 
quence, drawn,  into  this  industry  large  niunbers  of  people  who  not 
only  had  never  worked  at  the  mdustry  but  had  never  worked  at 
anything^  along  manufacturing  lines.  Li  1919  and  1920  there  was 
another  mtake  of  nonindustrials,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  •the 
output  per  man-year  did  not  decrease  to  a  greater  extent. 

We  have  the  figures  from  1913  to  1919  for  a  large  segment  of  the 
Bessemer  steel  industry  on  output  per  man  per  year  for  the  total 
labor  group;  that  is  to  say,  including  common  and  all  other  labor. 
In  1913  the  output  per  man-year  was  1,302  tons,  in  1914  it  was  1,303 
tons,  in  1915  it  was  1,643  tons,  in  1916  it  was  1,624  tons,  in  1917  it 
was  1,403  tons,  in  1918  it  was  1,232  tons,  and  in  1919  it  was  1,216 
tons. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  for  total  labor  with 
the  output  of  key  occupations  alon^  the  same  line.  In  a  Bessemer 
plant  the  producing  crew — that  is,  me  practically  skilled  men,  taken 
as  a  whole — produced  during  one  pay-roll  period  in  May,  1915,  2.36 
tons  per  man  per  hour.    The  key  man — the  steel  pourer — ^produced 
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32  tons  per  hour,  the  rate  to  the  pourer  at  that  time  being  08  cents 
per  100  tons.  In  October,  1920,  in  the  same  plant,  the  output  of 
the  producing  crew  employed  at  that  time  was  3.82  tons  per 
hour,  while  me  steel  pourer  produced  60  tons  per  hour  on  the 
average,  with  the  equipment  and  opportunity  for  production  offered. 
The  rate  at  that  time  was  $2.07  per  100  tons,  as  against  98  cents  in 
May,  1915.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  labor  efficiency  among 
skilled  men  in  the  indus^  is  no^  being  reduced  as  the  ware  advances. 

Taking  another  Bessemer  planty  in  March,  1914,  steel  pourers  on 
the  pay  roll  produced  37.8  tons  per  man  per  hour,  the  rate  bein^ 
88  centis  per  100  tons.  In  May,  1916,  with  the  same  equipment  and 
with  a  rate  of  $1.32  p&t  100  tons,  the  output  of  the  steel  pourer  was 
44.3  tons  per  hour,  ^nmQe  in  March,  1920,  m  the  same  plant  and  with 
a  piece  rate  of  $2.68  per  100  tons  the  output  was  42.5  tons  per  man 
per  hour.  In  anotlxer  plant  in  May,  1916,  the  output  per  steel  pourer 
was  70.6  tons  per  man  per  hour,  at  a  rate  of  84  cents  per  100  tons.  In 
October^  1920,  in  the  same  plant  the  output  was  77  tcms  per  man  per 
hour,  with  a  rate  of  $1.88  per  100  tons. 

In  a  10-inch  bar  mill  tixe  entire  productive  crew  of  52  men  produced 
in  apay-roU  period  in  1916, 323  pounds  of  iron  bars  per  man  per  hour. 
In  October,  1920,  in  the  same  mill,  a  crew  of  61  men  produced  616 
pounds  per  man  per  hour.  A  12-inch  bar  mill  in  1915  with  an  entire 
working  crew — speaking  now  of  dolled  men.  no  repair  labor  or  general 
labor  TOing  included — of  61  men  producea  401  pounds  per  man  per 
hour.  The  same  mill  produced  m  October,  1920,  with  46  men  in 
the  crew^  642  poimds  of  bar  per  man  per  hour.  In  another  12-inch 
bar  mill  m  the  same  plant,  in  1916  the  crew  of  48  men  produced  374 
pounds  per  man  per  nour,  and  in  October,  1920,  the  crew  of  49  m^i 
produced  452  pounds  per  man  per  hour.  In  an  8-inch  bar  mill  in 
1916  the  output  of  the  productive  group  was  166  poimds  per  man- 
hour. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  follow  the  more  skilled  men  and  the 
real  key  men  in  one  of  these  productive  groups.  In  the  8-incK*i 
mill  just  referred  to,  the  rollers  producea  2.36  tons  peume  plant 
the  nnishers,  of  course,  producea  the  same.  ^Jt the  heaters  pro- 
1.17  tons  per  man-hour.  In  a  9-inch  baj^^Qf  the  productive  unit 
roll^^  produced  3.74  tons  per  nia^oruT''*' 
223  pounds  per  man-hour.    ^'"**^r^aii«'wA  on  the  progressive  pro- 

IMteSfstateB  &om  1860  to  1820. 
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NUICBBR  OF  BMFLOYXES  IN  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  BLAST   FURNACES  IN  THB 
UNITED  I^ATBS  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  COMPUTED  THEREFROM. 

[Number  of  employees  from  Censoii  reports  of  Tear  specified,  except  fbr  1010,  which  is  an  estimate;  pro- 
duction from  Census  repoits  1850  to  1800  and  from  reports  of  American  Iron 
to  1020.) 

[ISSOesIOO;  too;=2,a40  pounds.] 


Year. 

Employees. 

Total  production. 

per  year. 

Number. 

Index 
ntmber. 

Tons. 

Index 
niunber. 

Tons. 

Index 
number. 

1850 

20,208 
15  027 
27,654 

100 
78 
136 

504,945 
881,740 
1,832,876 
^375^011 
^845,185 
13,620,708 
18^  780^242 
15,878,354 
it;  821;  307 

25,781,381 
is;  036;  018 

27;  303;  567 

^3^244 

80;  434, 707 
88,64^807 
30  05^644 
31,015,864 
86,025,087 

100 
175 
363 
660 
1,754 
?701 

25 
55 
67 

100 

Ig60 

220 

1870 

268 

1880 

1890 

83,416 
30;241 

165 
103 

265 
847 

1,060 

1,388 

Ifl09 

lOQO 

loSi:::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::;:::: 

1002 

1903 

1004 

36,078 

172 

8,272 

470 

1,880 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1006 

1000 

38,420 

180 

5,116 

671 

2,684 

1910 

1011 

1912 

1018 

1914 

20,356 

145 

4,627 

706* 

8,180 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1010 

38,218 

188 

6,151 

811 

3,244 

1020 

L 1850,  with  20,298  employees,  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
1^0^,245  gross  tons  of  pig  iron,  an  average  production  of  25 


gross  tons  of  pig  iron,  an  average  production  of  25 
we  pfoTHIM^^*^*  ^^^J  years  later,  in  1890,  we  were  pro- 
other  word^^BMttfi^®^  y®^'  ^  ^^^'  *^^  ^^  P®^  ^^  P®^ 
in  1919  was'  lS8m^!i$IL£^  produced  671  tons  per  man;  in  1914 
blast  furnaces  of  S  ner^^^  ^^  ^8,243  employees 

increased  from  100  in  l  i  Ji      '    ._"**iiL!!"  ^^  P®^  '^f^'    ^ 

as  1,012 'tons;  in  ig^fTwtTsf  1^,^11?  ?o';???P"'*y«^^ 

in  1916  it  wa4  1,179  tom-^  1917  k^^sJS^^  '*  ^^  ^'129  tons; 

964  tons;  andin  1919  wJs7^  JL       ?^  825  tons;  in  1918  it  was 

considerably  wjher  in  tKLcteT^roin^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  i*  ^^ 

was  in  the  cour^iy  as  a  whole  ^^       ^^*^*  furnaces  than  it 

(pp'l^^SS-s^^f^^*^^^^^ 

man-hourinthesawmillsofthft  oSn^^  *    ^!i**  °^  .*^?  «"*?"*  Per 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  all  this  detail  at  this  time.  The 
figures  presented  m  the  bulletin  referred  to  are  for  the  year  1915. 
lor  the  purpose  of  this  address  I  have  selected  one  estaDlishment, 
carrying  the  production  through  from  the  standing  tree  to  the  lumber 

filed  in  the  yard.  The  detail  will  be  foimd  in  the  table  following, 
will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  sawmill  labor  m 
producing  1,000  board  feet  of  lumber  equals  3.S5  one-man  hours,  and 
the  total  sawmill  labor  cost  was  $1.11  per  thousand  feet.  The  key 
men  here,  the  sawyers,  produced  1,000  feet  of  lumber  in  seventy-six 
one-himdredths  of  an  nour  at  a  cost  of  22  cents,  the  edgers  in  four- 
tenths  of  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  10  cents,  and  the  trimmers  in  twenty- 
sevMi  one-hundredths  of  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  nearly  6i  cents. 

PRODUCTIVITY  AND  COST  OF  LABOR  FOR  TRBE-TO-LUICBBR-PILE  OPERATIONS  IN 

A  REDWOOD  MILL,  1915.^ 


Oooupation,  prooess,  or  machine. 


Oatpatin 
board  feet 

per 

one-maa 

boar. 


Wages  oost 
per 


hoar. 


Cost  per  1,000  board  feet 
produced. 


One-man 
booTi. 


Wages. 


^F€MreaneQ,scalGr8,KeiieraL 

FelUng  and  log  makine 

Skidding,  yardingi  ana  loading. . 
Transportation  and  unloading. . , 
Maintenance  of  transportation. . 

Total,  logging 

Log  pond  or  yard 

SaTOffl: 

Foremen. ^ 

Deck. 

8|iwing-head,  gang  and  resaw. . . 

Edging. 

Trimming 

ReCuse^lashet,  hog,  burner. 

Filing 

Power  and  oiling 

Repair , 

Night  watch  and  fire  protection. 
Clean-up  and  miscdlaneoos 

Total,  tewmOl 

Sorting 

Yard—Oreen  lumber: 

foremen 

Truckmg 

Piling 

Total  yard 

Total,  tree  to  lumber  pile. 


3,422 
215 
269 

1,108 

804 


to.  8801 
.2782 
.8042 
.8284 
.2076 


a2880 
4.6613 
3.8666 
.9063 
L2436 


10.1006 

L2734 

L1730 

.2976 

.2582 


91 


10.9648 


3.1117 


2,425 


22,130 
5,061 
1,311 
2,483 
3,725 

11,065 
5,632 
1,002 
4,828 
4,068 
2,159 


269 


474 


22,130 

4,442 

483 


427 

58 


.2650 


.4124 


.1093 


6852 

.0452 

3106 

.1990 

2905 

.7628 

2500 

.4027 

2392 

.2686 

2125 

.0904 

5750 

.1806 

2946 

.9963 

8666 

.2313 

2250 

.2142 

1801 

.4631 

.0310 
.0615 
.2216 
.1007 
.0042 
.0192 
.1089 
.2941 
.0846 
.0482 
.0834 


.2855 


3.8553 


1. 1124 


.2291 


.4259 
.2218 
.2006 


.2072 


.2603 


2. 1116 


.0462 
.2251 
2.0716 


.0192 
.0499 
.4161 


2.3419 


.4852 


19.6860 


5.3024 


1  XT.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bui.  No.  225:  Wages  and  hoars  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  millwork,  and 
furniture  industries,  1915,  pp.  77, 78. 

Unpublished  statistics  for  the  lumber  industry  in  1921 .  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  now  in  the  course  of  preparation; 
show  considerable  difference  in  the  details^  particularly  as  to  the  labor 
cost  per  thousand  board  f eet,  but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  snow  an  increase 
in  tlie  efficiency  of  labor;  that  is  to  say,  a  reduction  in  the  time  cost 
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per  thousand  board  feet.  I  submit  herewith  details  from  two  States, 
17  establishments  in  Alabama  and  15  estabhshments  in  California. 
In  this  table,  howerer,  only  the  direct  productive  sawmiU  labor  is 
included. 

PRODUcnvrrY  and  cost  op  labor  for  sawiolls  in  Alabama  and  California 

INlf2L 


OnMnaa 
hocus  per 

1,000 
board  feet. 

Board  feet 

per 

oiie>maa 

hour. 

Labor  coat. 

OoooiMtion. 

Per  hour. 

Per  1,000 
board  feet. 

AbOMina. 

DoMBia----.. 

as 

3.8 

3,082 
4  406 
^046 
6,433 
5,206 
4906 
1,996 
100 
262 

to.  191 
,260 

KLOO 

sSSSS!::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.05 

660 

288 

203 
.155 

.17 

.04 

Edgermen. 

.06 

Trtrnznors 

.06 

.10 

Laborecs 

L48 

Otbtf  employees 

.90 

All  (MxmpatioDs 

14.9 

67 

.196 

2.92 

CaUfomlA. 

Dognra • 

0.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
4.1 
3.4 

4,316 

6,364 
4,306 
5872 
5,814 
7,409 
13,573 
248 
298 

IQL466 
.549 
.758 
.470 
.614 
.503 
.479 
.406 
.623 

IQL09 

sS3S:;!i!:!i;::::;!::!!!!::;::::!!!:!!;!;!"!; ;. 

.11 

Sawyers 

.15 

Sawtailere 

.00 

.12 

Trimmers 

.06 

ifflcMn©  feeders 

.06 

Laboms.             

L66 

Othe"'  employees 

L78 

An -^^^mipstiaDS 

8.7 

116 

.472 

4.11 

"" 

In  an  investigation  by  the  Taft  Tariflf  Board  in  1911,  in  textile 
miUsy  men  woriang  on  almost  identical  pieces  of  doth  were  foimd 
weaving  all  the  way  from  2.7  yards  per  hour  to  3.5  jards  per  hour, 
but  here  again  the  figures  are  not  altogether  indicative  of  American 
labor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  only  36  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States  were, 
American  bom,  and  of  these  27  per  cent  had  worked  in  the  industry 
less  than  one  year  and  12  per  cent  one  year  and  less  than  two  years; 
and  taking  all  nationalities,^  52  per  cent  of  the  males  and  48  per  cent 
of  tiie  females  had  worked  in  the  mills  less  than  one  year,  while  54.5 
per  cent  of  the  males  and  45.5  per  cent  of  the  females  had  worked  less 
than  one  year  in  the  occupations  in  which  they  were  found  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation. 

Some  interesstii^  figures  are  being  brought  out  in  the  course  of  a 
current  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  ribbon 
industry.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  output  per  hour, 
time  cost  per  yard,  and  weaving  cost  per  yard  for  two  periods  of 
three  weeks  each  in  Februaiy  and  in  April,  1920. 
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AVEEAOB  OUTPUT  PEB  HOUB,  TMB  COST  PEB  YABD.  AND  WBAVINO  OOBT  PBB 
YARD  IN  THE  BIBBON  INDU8TBY,  PEBBUABY  AND  APBIL,  1«20.» 


Kind  of  ribbon. 

Width  of 
ribbon 
(inches). 

Period 

oovered 

(1«0). 

AYeran 
output 
per  hour 
tyardi). 

Time  cost 
per  yard 
(minutes). 

Weaytof 

Satin-tafteta 

4 
7 

^fffl- 

February... 

April 

February... 
April 

1.25 

1.4 

1.028 

1.043 

1.1S7 

1.005 

47.4 
42.9 
68.8 
57.4 
62.6 
54.7 

10.64 

Satin 

.688 
.986 

1.006 

.78 

.830 

'  This  table  refers  to  weaving  only. 

Between  the  two  periods  covered  there  was  a  strike  for  shorter  hours 
and  higher  rates  of  pay.  The  strike  was  successful.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  note  that  on  a  satin-taffeta  ribbon  the  average  output 
per  man  per  hour  was  1.2  yards,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  cost  per  yard 
was  47  minutes,  and  the  weaving  cost  64  cents.  After  the  strike,  the 
hours  of  the  establishment  having  been  reduced,  the  output  per  man 
per  hour  on  the  same  ribbon  was  1.4  yards  per  hour  or  practically 
43  minutes  per  yard.  The  weaving  cost,  however,  had  increased  to 
68.8  cents  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  wages. 

In  the  investigation  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  for  1916,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  232,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  secured  the  itemized  time  cost  by  operation  in  the 
production  of  100  pairs  of  shoes.  This  totaled  1  hom:  and  25^ 
minutes  per  pair  of  shoes  one-man  time.  During  the  war  that  time 
was  considerably  increased  owing  to  the  changed  character  of  the 
employees  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  Since  the  war,  in  another 
factory,  the  "statement  was  made  that  this  time  cost  had  been  very 
much  reduced  and  that  it  now  stands  at  a  range  of  from  54  minutes 
to  1  hom:  and  6  minutes. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  time-cost  material  there  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  No  particular 
stress  has  been  put  upon  this  point  heretofore.  It  will  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  bureau  now  to  collect  this  information  wherever  it  can  be  done 
with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  tim^.  I  want  to  call  vour  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Agrictdtural  Department  in  its  Office  of  Farm 
Management  and  Farm  Economics  has  ^iven  us  the  exact  time  cost 
or  one-man  hours  in  theproduction  of  a  Dushel  of  wheat  and  various 
other  farm  products,  prom  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  commercial  wheat-flour  milling  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the 
one-man-hour  time  in  the  production  of  a  barrd  of  flour  from  the 
wheat.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also  has  information  upon 
this  point.  The  time  required  to  convert  a  barrel  of  flour  into  loaves 
of  bread  can  be  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  will  state  at  this  point  tnat  a  movement  is  on  foot  whereby 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  more  satisfactory  figxu^s  on  efficiency  will 
be  secured  in  the  near  future.  Without  cloubt  this  commission  will 
enter  the  field  of  the  building  trades  and  attempt  to  ascertain  some 
definite  facts.  Here  again,  as  in  the  matter  or  coppwr-ore  mining, 
abpeady  referred  to,  the  same  amount  of  labor  expended  may  produce 
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very  different  results  when  measured  by  the  unit  in  the  industry, 
which  may  and  does  furnish  a  plausible  basis  for  some  very  unfair 
attacks  upon  American  workers.  You  hear  it  said  that  before  the 
war  a  man  would  lay  1,500  bricks  a  day,  that  in  Chicago  you  could 
get  2,000  bricks  laid  per  man  per  day,  and  that  now  600  and  750  are 
all  you  can  get.  The  fact  is,  that  any  statement  which  does  not  go 
beyond  the  number  of  bricks  laid  by  a  man  in  a  day  does  not  convey 
any  adequate  infonnation.  It  all  <£epends  upon  whether  a  bricklayer 
was  working  on  an  8-inch  wall,  a  12-inch  wall,  a  16-inch  wall,  a  20-inch 
wall,  or  a  24-inch  wall,  whether  he  was  laying  to  a  line  and  filling  in 
behind  his  own  work  or  whether  he  was  laying  to  a  line  and  someone 
else  was  filling  in  behind  him,  whether  he  was  laying  face  brick  or 
buflding  a  dec^  wall.  The  same  man  might  lay  1,500  or  1,800  bricks 
one  day  and  lay  400  the  next  day,  and  work  harder  on  the  400  face 
bricks,  pointed  mortar,  tiian  he  did  on  the  1,500  bricks.  In  other 
words,  without  some  sort  of  a  description  of  the  work  a  thousand 
bricks  is  not  the  unit  of  the  bricklayers  efficiency. 

I  remember  when  in  the  town  of  Hof,  Germany,'  in  1911,  where 
the  bricklayers  were  then  paid  48  pfeimigs  an  hour,  amounting  to 
about  10  cents  at  that  time,  they  told  me  that  the  imion  rate  was 
650  bricks  in  a  day  of  10  hours.  They  were  careful  to  give  me  the 
size  of  the  brick  and  the  kind  of  wall,  which  we  would  here  call  a 
straightaway  16-inch  wall.  I  was  told  that  this  was  not  a  printed 
rule  of  the  union  in  Hof ,  though  in  Hamburg  the  bricklajrers^  imion 
had  a  definite  limit  of  8CK)  bricls  per  day.  I  asked  the  union  official 
in  Hof  how  they  r^ulated  this  output  n  it  was  not  a  written  rule  of 
the  union.  I  said  to  him,  "What  would  you  do  with  a  man  who 
laid  more  than  650  bricks  in  a  day  ? "  His  reply  was,  "  Oh,  he  would 
drink  his  beer  iJone."  What  the  war  did  to  the  union  rules 
amon^  the  building  trades  in  Germany  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  statements  made  about  output  in  the  bricldaying  trade  in 
the  United  States  since  the  war,  which  have  come  to  me,  mive  never 
been  accompanied  with  definite  data  as  to  the  width  of  the  wall  and 
the  kind  of  work  being  done,  or  with  copies  of  production  or  time-cost 
sheets  that  would  confirm  tne  statements  made. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  some  quarters  objections  will  be  made  to 
such  time-cost  studies  as  will  give  us  any  real  information  as  to  effi- 
ciency. I  know  that  any  attempt  to  keep  time  on  processes  or 
occupational  cost  will  meet  with  opposition  by  workmen.  This  is 
because  of  a  misapprehension  that  tne  purpose  is  to  speed  up,  to  get 
a  pace  set  that  it  will  be  hard  to  keep,  and  then  to  demand  that  pace 
as  a  test  of  efficiency.  Unfortunately^  anv  time  cost  is  immediatelv 
associated  with  "Taylor  systems."  with  "production  engineering," 
^^.■*hat  spells  a  drive  to  the  workmen. 

dnve  men/iaJ  basis  of  a  studv  of  efficiency  is  a  time  record,  whether 
needless  to  say'xmen.  Witn  that  sort  of  efficiency  which  seeks  to 
important  in  an  industijf^  purpose  unreasonable  speeding  up,  it  is 
^  ^^?^  *^^  labor  cost  or  tK^^&y  5  ^^^  '^^  many  reasons  it  is  as 
met  fairly  and  squarely  on  this  DoiiiP^  ^^®*  ^'  production  as  it  is 
-rz: — . F  "i  ,  •--*      rj^^  j^^j^  should  be 

matter  on  all 
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points.  Their  pay  is  measured  by  their  time.  They  know  exaotlv 
what  they  get  in  wages  for  a  given  amount  of  time.  The  employer's 
factory  time  is  measured  by  product,  and  he  is  entitled  to  know  how 
much  ne  is  setting  for  his  time.  Workmen  know  what  is  an  honest 
day's  wage  ^r  an  honest  day's  work;  the  employer  is  entitled  to  know 
wnat  is  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  wage.  Workmen 
measure  their  time  by  a  definite  thing,  dollars  and  cents :  the  employer 
is  entitled  to  a  definite  measure  of  his  factorv  time,  such  as  a  himdred 
pairs  of  shoes,  athousandyardsof  doth,  oratnousand  bricks  in  the  wall. 
We  must  go  at  this  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  and  take  a 
record  of  what  the  worker  does,  not  to  speed  him  up  and  see  how 
much  he  can  do,  but  so  that  a  boilding  contractor,  for  instance,  can 
be  reasonably  sure  of  the  time  cost  as  well  as  the  wage  cost  of  a  thou- 
sand bricks  m  the  wall  in  just  the  same  way  that  ne  is  reasonably 
sure  of  getting  ten  hundred  bricks  for  the  price  of  a  thousand. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  any  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  statis- 
tics or  industrial  commissions  are  now  or  are  likely  soon  to  take  up 
investigations  where  units  of  production  can  be  definitely  statecL  that 
they  get  in  touch  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Departanent  of  Labor  and  see  if  a  plan  can  not  be  worked  out 
by  which  there  will  be  incorporated  in  tne  schedule  inquiries  which 
will  devdop  these  units  of  time  and  labor  cost. 
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TUESDA  Y.  MA  Y  23-'M0RNINC  SESSON. 

FRANK  B.  WOOD,  PRESIDEMT,  PBB9IDING. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Geoi^e  Ho  verier, 
mayor  of  Harrisbure,  and  by  Mr.  William  Wright,  vice  president  of 
tile  Harrisbui^  Cnamber  of  Commerce;  the  president  of  the 
association  replying. 

ROLL  CALL  AND  REPORTS  Of  NEW  LEGISLATION. 

As  the  roll  was  called  each  delegate  was  requested  to  report  briefly 
as  to  labor  legislation  enacted  since  the  last  convention,  in  the  State 
or  Province  wnich  he  or  she  represented,  or  to  submit  such  report 
in  writing.  The  delegates  from  some  States  reported  that  there  nad 
been  no  Tabor  legislation  in  their  States  since  the  last  meeting,  and 
others  failed  to  make  any  report.  (For  labor  legislation  in  the  United 
States  during  1921,  see  Bulletin  No.  308  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.)     A  list  of  delegates  appears  on  pages  157  and  158. 

BIPOBT  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  following  new  legislation  was  enacted  in  Connecticut  during  1921: 

FACTORY,  ETC.,  REGULATIONS — TOILETS. 

Sbction  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  factory  inspection  is  authorized  to 
require  every  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishment  to  provide 
adequate  toilet  accomodations,  so  arranged  as  to  secure  reas(Hiable  privacy,  for  both 
sexee  employed  or  engaged  in  any  such  establishment,  which  accommodations  shall 
be  constructed  inside  such  establishments  when  in  the  opinion  of  said  commissioner 
such  inside  construction  is  practicable.  Such  accommodations  shall  include  ade^uat^ 
fixtures,  shall  be  maintained  in  good  repair  and  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition, 
adequatelv  ventilated  with  windows  or  suitable  ventilators  opening  to  the  outside, 
and  provided  with  convenient  means  for  artificial  lighting.  Such  accommodations 
shiJl  be  distinctly  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  sex  for  which  the  same  ia  intended 
for  use,  and  when  any  such  accommodations  intended  for  use  by  any  female  adjoin 
such  accommodations  intended  for  use  by  any  male,  the  partition  constructed  between 
Budi  accommodations  shall  be  solidly  constructed  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiline. 

Sec  2.  The  owner  of  any  building  occupied  by  more  than  one  of  any  such  estab- 
lishments shall  be  required  to  furnish  accommodations  and  the  ventilation  thereof, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  occupant  of  any  building  shall  maintain 
the  same  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  factory  inspection 
to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  compliance  with  this  act  in  the  establianments 
described  in  this  act,  and  in  case  of  failure  of  the  responsible  person  to  comply  with 
the  order  of  said  commissioner  within  90  days,  to  report  all  cases  of  such  violation 
to  the  prosecuting  officer  having  jurisdiction  thereof.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
and  factory  inspection  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December  of  each  year,  make  a 
report  to  the  governor  of  the  number  of  such  violations  and  the  prosecutions  instituted 
thereon. 

Sec  4.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  and  any  person  writing 
anything  obscene  or  offensive  or  makine  any  obscene  or  offensive  drawing,  picture 
or  marie  in  any  such  accommodation  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  |50  for  eacn  offense. 
(Acts  of  1921,  ch.  266.) 
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EMFLOTM  RNT  OF  CHILDBRN — ^HOURS  OP  LABOB. 

Sbgtion  1.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  required  or  allowed  to 
work  in  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  titctory  or  manufacturing  establishment  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  day  or  more  than  6  days  in  any  week,  or  after  the  hour  of  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  or  before  the  hour  of  6  in  the  morning. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commisdoner  of  labor  and  factory  inspection 
to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  employment  of  such  children  in  the  establishments 
described  in  this  act,  and  to  investigate  all  complaiots  ol  violations  thereof  and  to  report 
all  cases  of  such  violation  to  the  prosecuting  officer  havine  jurisdicticm  thereof.  The 
commissioner  of  labor  and  ^ctory  inspection  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  dav  of  December 
in  esK^h  year,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  of  tne  number  of  such  violations  and  of 
the  prosecutions  instituted  therefor. 

Sec  3.  Every  person  who  willfully  employs  or  has  in  his  emplojrment  or  under 
his  charge  any  child  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  parent  or  guard- 
ian who  permits  anv  such  child  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20 
for  each  offense.  A  certificate  of  the  Bge  ii  a  child,  made  as  provided  in  section 
5323  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  amenoments  thereof,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  age  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  other  than  the  parent  or  guardian  for  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  act.    (Acts  of  1921,  ch.  188.) 

BMPLOTMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILOBEN — NIGHT  WOBX. 

Section  5303  of  the  General  Statutes  as  amended  by  chapter  195  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1919  is  amended  to  r€KEid  as  follows:  No  person  under  16  vears  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  after  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  and  no  such  minor  shall  be  ^nployed  in  any  mercantile  establishment 
after  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  more  than  one  day  in  each  calendar  week,  except 
during  the  period  from  tiie  17th  to  the  25th  day  of  December  of  each  year;  and  no 
female  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment between  the  nours  of  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  6  o'clock  in  the  forenoon: 
Provided,  In  event  of  war  or  other  serious  emergency,  the  governor  mav  suspend 
the  limitations  upon  night  work  contained  in  this  act  as  to  any  industries  or 
occupations  as  he  may  find  such  emergency  demands. 

Public  bowling  alleys  shall  be  rewdea  as  mercantile  establishments  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act.    (Acts  of  1921,  en.  220.) 

PACTOBT,    ETC.,  BEOXTLATIONS — ^LATTNDBIBS. 

Section  1.  A  public  laundry  shall  be  regarded  as  a  manufacturing  establishment 
within  the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes.  No  laundry  work  shall  be  done  in 
any  public  laundry  in  a  room  used  as  a  sleeping  or  a  living  room.  No  employer  shall 
pmdt  any  persoo  to  work  in  his  public  laundry  who  is  affected  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  scrofulous  or  venereal  aisease,  or  a  communicable  skin  affection.  (Acts 
of  1921,  ch.  227.) 

HBATINO  OF  LBA8ED   BUILDINGS. 

Section  1.  When  any  building  or  part  thereof  is  occupied  as  a  home  or  place  of 
residence,  or  as  an  office  or  place  of  business,  either  mercantile  or  otherwise,  a  tem- 
perature of  less  than  68^  F.  in  such  building  or  part  thereof  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act  be  deemed  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  occupants  thereof.  (Acts  of  1921, 
ch.  130.) 

INSPECTION   OF  STEAM   B0ILEB8. 

Section  1.  Section  3064  of  the  General  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
*'Sec.  3064.    The  commissioner  of  labor  and  factory  inspection  shall  appoint  a  suit- 
able person  to  inspect  boilers,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  State,  shall  nave  had  not 
less  than  five  years'  practical  experience  with  steam  boilers  as  a  steam  engineer, 
boiler  maker,  boiler  inspector,  or  mechanical  engineer,  and  who  shall  receive  the 
compensation  of  a  deputy  factory  inspector." 
Sec  2.  Section  3065  of  the  General  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
**Sec.  3065.    Such  inspector  shall  see  that  all  laws  and  regulations  for  the  safety  of, 
steam  boilers  are  enforced,  and  he  shall,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  carefully  inspect, 
internally  and  externally,  while  not  under  pressure,  and  during  the  same  year  inspect 
externally  while  under  pressure  all  steam  boilers  in  use  in  this  State  except  the  fol- 
lowing: f^oilers  of  railroad  lonomotives  subject  to  inspection  under  the  provisions 
of  Federal  laws;  portable  boilers  used  in  pumping,  heatin?.  steaming  and  drilling 
in  the  open  field;  portable  boilers  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  in  the  construe- 
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tbn  and  repair  of  public  roads,  railroads,  and  bridges;  Ixnlers  on  automobiles;  boilers 
on  steam  fire  engines  brought  into  the  State  for  temporary  use  in  checking  conf  agra- 
tions;  boilers  carrying  a  pressure  of  less  than  15  pK)unds  per  square  inch  which  are 
equipped  with  safety  devices;  boilers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
boUers  inspected  under  any  dty,  town,  or  borough  system  of  boiler  inspection;  and 
any  boiler  inspected  and  insured  by  a  company  which  is  authorized  to  insure  against 
loss  from  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers  in  this  State,  which  maintains  a  corps  of  steam- 
boiler  inspectors  and  which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes." 
Sec.  3.  Section  3066  of  the  General  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'*See.  3066.  If  any  boiler  inspector  finds  that  a  boiler  is  defective  he  shall  order 
the  owner,  lessee,  or  user  th^reoi  to  repair  such  boiler;  and  if  such  order  is  not  com 
plied  with  or  if  the  boiler  is  dang^ous,  he  shall  remove  the  certificate  of  inspection 
and  give  written  notice  to  such  owner,  lessee  or  user  not  to  use  the  boiler  until  the 
faulty  condition  is  corrected  and  the  boiler  is  approved  by  such  inspector  and  the 
ctftificate  of  inspection  restored.  An  owner,  lessee,  or  user  may  appeal  from  such 
order  of  an  inspector  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  factonr  inspection  who  may, 
after  such  further  investigation  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  affirm,  rescind,  or  modify 
the  order." 
Sec.  4.  Section  9067  of  the  General  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  3067.  The  fee  for  an  inspection  of  a  boiler  internally  and  externally  while 
not  imder  i^essure  shall  be  $7.50;  for  an  external  inspection  while  under  pressure, 
$2.50;  to  be  paid  to  the  inspector  by  the  owner,  lessee,  or  user  of  the  boiler:  Provided, 
Not  more  than  $10  shall  be  collected  by  such  inspector  for  the  inspection  of  any  one 
boiler  during  any  year,  llie  inspector  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  pa^r  to  the 
commissioner  of  labor  and  factory  inspectioti  all  fees  collected  by  him  and  said  com- 
missioner shall,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  nu»th,  pay  to  the  treasurer  all 
the  fees  which  he  may  have  received  during  the  preceding  month." 
Sec  5.  Section  3070  of  the  General  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
*'Sec.  8070.  Such  boiler  inspector  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  inspection  for  each 
boUer  internally  inspected  by  faun,  stating  the  condition  of  the  boiler  and  the  amount 
of  jx'easure  allowed.  Such  certificate  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  under  glass  in 
the  room  containing  the  boiler.  It  shall  not  be  valid  for  more  than  14  montns  from 
its  date  nor  after  its  removal  by  an  inspector  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  act." 

Sbc.  6.  In  the  examination  and  inspection  of  premises  provided  for  in  section  2340 
and  2283  of  the  General  Statutes,  the  officer  making  the  inspection  shall  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a  valid  certificate  of  inspection  ported  as  required  in  section  5  of  this 
act,  and  if  there  is  no  such  certificate  of  inspection  posted  he  shall  at  once  inform 
the  commissioner  of  labor  and  factory  inspection.    (Acts  of  1921,  ch.  347.) 

POWERS  AND   DUTIES   OF  COMBOSSIONER   OF  LABOR   AND   FACTORT  INSPECTION. 

Section  2324  of  the  General  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  factory  inspection  shall  collect  information  upon  the  subject  of 
labor,  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earning  of  laboring  men  and 
women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
prosperity  and  ^all  have  ^wer  to  summon  and  examine  under  oath  such  witnesses, 
and  may  direct  the  production  of,  and  examine  or  cause  to  be  produced  and  examined, 
such  books,  records,  vouchers,  memoranda,  documents,  letters,  contracts  or  other 
papers  in  relation  thereto  as  he  may  find  projjer,  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  in 
reference  thereto  as  are  vested  in  magistrates  in  taking  depositions;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose persons  shall  not  be  required  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  their  residences  or  places 
of  business.    (Acts  of  1921,  ch.  185.) 

BEPOBT  OF  DELAWABB. 

The  Labor  Commission  of  Delaware  was  successful  in  having  but  one  of  the  three 
laws  it  has  to  enforce  strengthened  by  legislative  enactment  at  the  last  session  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  sanitary  law  for  female  employees  was  amended  by  adding 
transportation  companies  to  the  list  of  concerns  amenable  to  the  law,  and  also  by 
placing  the  responsibility  for  making  necessary  sanitary  repairs  upon  the  owners  of 
buildings. 

A  part-time  school  law,  applying  to  school  districts  where  15  or  more  children  are 
employed  was  also  passed  in  1921.  This  law  has  been  very  helpful  in  keeping  chil- 
dren in  school,  employers  in  many  instances  refusing  to  employ  children  subject  to 
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the  part-tiine  school  law.  The  instnictioii  in  l^^lndngton  is  given  on  Saturday  mom- 
iDgs  from  8  until  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Delaware  workmen's  compensation  law,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  directed 
by  the  industrial  accident  board,  was  amended  at  the  1921  session  of  the  legislature, 
the  chief  change  being  the  giving  of  jurisdiction  to  the  industrial  accident  board  in 
cases  where  employers,  upon  application  made  to  them  by  employees,  shall  refuse  to 
furnish  reasonable  surgical,  medical,  and  hospital  services,  medicine  and  supplies. 
The  said  board  shall  determine  if  additional  services  are  necessary,  and  if  so,  the  char- 
acter of  services  and  supplies  to  be  furnished.  The  charges  for  such  additional  service 
shall  not  exceed  the  rates  regularly  charged  to  other  individuals  for  like  services  and 
supplies. 

Other  changes  provide  that  if  incapacity  continues  for  four  weeks  or  longer,  com- 
pensation shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  incapacity;  increase  from  $25  to  $100 
the  maximum  cost  for  medical  services,  medicines,  and  supplies;  and  provide  for 
specific  compensation  for  injuries  to  hands  and  feet  and  i^ialanges  thereof. 

EEPOBT  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  following  laws  affecting  labor  were  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana  in  1921:*  An  act  creating  a  building  contracts  commission  (to  include  one 
representative  from  the  ranks  of  labor);  an  act  granting  equal  rights — civil  and  polit- 
ical— to  women  and  men;  an  act  requiring  better  sanitary  conditions  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof;  an  absentee  voting  bill;  an 
act  creating  State  free  employment  bureaus  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  and  industrial  statistics;  a  law  prohibiting  the  housing  of  negro  and  white 
families  in  the  same  building;  an  act  appropriating  14,000  for  the  bureau  of  labor 
and  industrial  statistics,  this  having  been  provided  for  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  1920,  but  no  money  having  been  set  aside;  a  concurrent  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  five,  two  from  the  senate  and  three  from  the  house,  to  inquire 
into  the  advisability  (rf  the  State  of  Louisiana  operating  its  own  industrial  insurance 
and  of  the  creation  of  a  State  industrial  insurance  commission  to  administer  the  same, 
the  recommendations  of  said  committee  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

BSPOBT  OF  MASSACHUSSTTS. 

Since  the  last  convention  there  have  been  enacted  laws  authorizing  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  industries  to  appoint,  for  periods  not  exceeding  90  days,  such 
experts  as  may  be  necessary,  such  employment  to  be  exempt  from  civil  service;  pro- 
hibiting employers  from  exempting  themselves  by  means  of  special  contract  from 
liability  for  industrial  injuries  to  their  employees;  increasing  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  burial  expenses  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  from  $100  to  $150;  pro- 
viding for  an  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks  with  pay  for  scrub  women  employed  in  the 
statehouse,  and  increasing  the  retirement  allowance  for  scrub  women  in  the  statehouse 
service  to  $300  a  year;  extending  public  aid  for  mothers  with  dependent  children  to 
include  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  where  such  aid  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  children  in  school;  providing  that  communitiee  that  have  eetablished  con- 
tinuation schools  for  working  children  shall  maintain  such  schools  until  authorized 
by  the  department  of  education  to  discontinue  them. 

BEPOBT  OF  MlCmOAN. 

The  1921  legislative  session  enacted  a  bill  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
department  of  labor,  the  industrial  accident  board,  the  board  of  boiler  rules,  and  the 
industrial  relations  commission  (the  latter  having  been  created  by  the  1919  session, 
but  never  having  functioned),  thua  creating  a  new  department  called  the  department 
of  labor  and  industry,  which  was  organized  July  1,  1921.    The  work  of  the  depart- 
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ment  is  organized  uxto  two  divisiona,  viz.,  the  compensation  division,  and  the  labor 
division. 

The  1921  session  also  amended  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  making  that  act 
faur  better  than  it  has  been.  One  of  the  chsmges  made  brings  all  State,  county,  city, 
village,  and  school  districts  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  matter  of  subcon- 
tractors has  also  been  taken  care  of,  the  original  contractor  being  made  responsible  for 
the  employees  of  the  subcontractor,  and  provision  made  that  where  an  employee  is 
employed  by  a  contractor  in  this  State  he  does  not  lose  his  compensation  when  the 
inj\iry  is  received  outside  of  the  State.  The  maTimum  time  an  injmred  man  may 
draw  compensation  is  increased  to  500  weeks.  Also  provision  is  made  for  more  of  the 
administrative  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  where  accidents  occur.  This  provision  has 
greatly  simplified  the  work,  and  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  This  session  also 
provided  for  inclosed  vestibules  on  locomotive  engines. 

BSPOET  or  PBKPSTLVAJIU. 

In  the  buasau  of  iaspedion  a  new  system  of  inspection  has  been  adopted.  A  close 
study  of  the  working  of  the  bureau  about  two  years  ago  showed  that  the  inspection 
force  of  100  women  and  men  were  not  directed  in  their\iaily  work,  each  inspector  lay- 
ing out  his  or  her  own  daily  work  each  morning.  Alter  a  study  of  systems  inaugurated 
by  casualty  insunuoce  companies,  a  system  patten^  somewhat  after  the  system  of 
inspection  carried  on  in  New  York  State  was  adopted,  whereby  the  State  was  divided 
&ito  six  districts,  each  district  being  governed  by  a  supervising  inspector  and  each 
sup^ vising  inspector  having  allotted  to  his  district  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  inspectors.  Each  inspector  has  his  own  inspection  district;  it  may  be  a 
county  or  two  coimties,  or,  as  in  the  larger  cities,  it  may  be  a  small  portion  of  a  city, 
according  to  the  congestion.  The  inspection  districts  are  divided  into  blocks.  A 
block  may  embrace  a  half  dozen  dty  squares  or  it  may  embrace  a  small  town  or  a 
number  of  townshiips.  The  inq[>ector  fills  out  a  block  card  and  from  that  a  history  is 
made  on  a  history  card.  After  a  dt^  is  thus  covered  by  inspection,  the  supervising 
inspector  is  in  a  position,  in  directing  the  work  of  the  inspectors,  to  cut  out  the  non- 
essentials. In  1921  under  the  new  system  we  made  over  114,000  fiivt  and  special 
inspections,  as  compart  with  a  little  over  60,000  first  and  second  inspections  made 
the  year  before  when  each  inspector  laid  out  his  own  work. 

We  have  our  regular  inspectors,  the  bulk  of  our  inspectors  being  on  what  we  term 
genial  inspection  work.  Eadi  inspector  has  to  carry  in  his  mind  numerous  laws, 
there  being  over  30  codes;  the  provisions  of  each  law,  however,  are  simplified  and  made 
dear  for  the  inspector  by  what  we  term  our  safety  standard  or  industrial  board  code. 
The  industrial  board  of  the  department  of  labor  and  industry  has  power  second  only  to 
that  of  the  legislature.  It  has  power  to  make  the  law,  and  to  amend  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  industrial  board,  through  the  directing  efforts  of  the  commissioner,  has 
largely  overcome  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  framing  of  codes  is 
not  done  by  the  industrial  board,  the  commissioner,  as  chairman  of  that  board,  having 
named  one  member  of  the  board  as  chairman  ol  the  code  committee.  That  chairman 
gets  together  representative  men  and  women  from  all  sides,  and  the  finished  code  is 
the  production  not  only  of  the  manufacturer,  whom  it  affects  in  a  way,  but  of  the 
employee  and  in  lact  of  all  interested.  We  are  therefore  in  position  to  say  to  the  manu- 
facturer when  he  protests  against  the  severity  of  an  order  that  the  order  is  one  he 
helped  to  make.  This  method  of  formulating  our  codes  has  made  it  easy  for  the  bureau 
of  inspection. 

sxpoBT  or  VntQINU. 

There  were  25  hills  proposed  by  the  Children's  Code  Commission,  sponsored  by 
various  organizations,  including  all  labor  organizations  and  other  progressive  groups. 
Eighteen  of  these  bills  were  passed,  induding  the  bill  regulating  the  placing  of 
16607*^—23— BuU.  823 3 
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children  in  homes  and  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  but  the  most  important 
was  the  child  labor  law.  The  following  are  some  of  the  important  features  of  that 
law:  Fourteen  years  is  the  general  age  limit.  Sixteen  years  is  the  age  limit  for 
children  employed  in  mines,  excavations,  quarries,  and  lumber  3rards;  16  years  for 
boys  and  18  years  for  girls  employed  in  cigar  stores,  concert  halls,  pool  halls,  bowling 
alleys,  and  passenger  and  freight  elevators;  and  18  years  for  girls  as  telegraph  mes- 
sengers and  in  street  trades.  The  law  limits  employment  in  street  trades  for  boys  to 
the  period  between  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  and  requires  employment  certificates  to  be 
issued  by  the  school  authorities  and  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  It 
provides  a  jail  sentence  for  the  third  and  subsequent  violations  of  this  law. 

The  factory  Inspection  law  was  amended  and  strengthened.  The  powers  of  the 
Gommiasioner  of  labor  were  enlarged. 

BXPOBT  OF  WASHmOTON. 

Although  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  did  not  pass 
any  new  labor  laws,  yet  the  enactment  of  the  admimstrative  code  may  very  properly 
be  considered  under  the  heading  of  ''new  labor  legislation, "  as  certain  of  its  provisions 
deal  specifically  with  this  subject. 

The  admimstrative  code  consolidated  a  large  number  of  independent,  interlocking, 
and  overlapping  commissions,  boards,  bureaus,  and  similar  governmental  agencies 
into  10  departments.  The  bureau  of  labor,  the  industrial  insurance  department, 
the  State  safety  board,  the  State  medical  aid  board,  the  State  board  of  mining  in- 
spectors, the  industrial  welfare  commission,  and  the  hotel  inspector  were  merged  into 
the  department  of  labor  and  industries. 

The  management  of  the  department  is  under  the  director.  The  divisions  of  in- 
dustrial insurance,  safety,  and  industrial  relations  are  in  charge  of  supervisors.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  industrial  relations  are  as  follows: 

The  director  of  labor  and  industries  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
throi^h  and  by  means  of  the  division  of  industrial  relations: 

1.  To  promote  mediation  in,  conciliation  concerning,  and  the  adjustment  of,  in- 
dustrial disputes,  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

2.  To  study  and  keep  in  touch  with  problems  of  industrial  relations,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  make  public  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  legislature. 

3.  To,  with  the  assistance  of  the  industrial  statistician,  exercise  all  the  powers  and 

Serform  all  the  duties  in  relation  to  collecting,  assorting,  and  systematizing  statistical 
etails  relating  to  labor  within  the  State,  now  vested  in,  and  required  to  be  performed 
by,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  report  to  and  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  duly 
certified  copies  of  the  statistical  information  collected,  assorted,  systematized,  and 
compiled,  and  in  collecting,  assorting,  and  systematizing  such  statistical  information 
to,  as  far  as  possible,  conform  to  the  plans  and  reports  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 

4.  To,  with  the  assistance  of  the  industrial  statistician,  make  such  special  investiga- 
tions and  collect  such  special  statistical  information  as  may  be  needed  for  use  by  tne 
department  or  division  of  the  State  Government  having  need  of  industrial  statistics. 

5.  To,  with  the  assistance  of  the  supervisor  of  women  in  industry,  supervise  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  all  laws  respecting  the  emplo^onent  and  relating 
to  the  health,  sanitary  conditions,  surroundings,  hours  of  labor,  and  wages  of  women 
uid  minors. 

'  6.  To  exercipe  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties,  not  specifically  assigned 
to  any  other  division  of  the  department  of  labor  and  industries,  now  vested  in,  imd 
required  to  be  performed  by,  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

7.  To  exercise  such  otiier  powers  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  provided 
bylaw. 

At  the  present  time  the  director  has  taken  over  the  more  important  duties  of  this 
ofSce,  especially  as  these  refer  to  ''mediation  in,  condliatbn  concerning,  and  the 
adjustments  of  labor  disputes. " 

The  code  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  women  In  industry.  This 
is  both  a  new  position  and  a  new  duty  in  the  administration  of  labor  laws  concerning 
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women  and  minors.  The  supervisor  maintains  by  constant  travel  a  dose  personal 
touch  with  woman  workers  throughout  the  State.  The  information  thus  obtained 
furnishes  one  source  of  knowledge  for  use  in  determining  apprenticeship  schedules 
and  the  general  standards  governing  working  conditions  for  women  in  industrial  life. 
One  other  change  of  importance  is  the  transferring  of  powers  and  duties  of  the  old 
industrial  welfare  commission  to  the  new  welfare  committee,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  which  are  prescribed  under  the  code  as  follows: 

The  director  of  labor  and  industries,  the  supervisor  of  industrial  insurance,  the  super- 
visor of  industiial  relations,  the  industrial  statistician,  and  the  supervisor  of  women 
in  industry  ^all  constitute  a  committee,  of  whidi  the  director  shall  be  chairman,  and 
the  supervisor  of  women  in  industry  shkil  be  executive  secretary,  which  shall  have 
the  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty: 

1.  To  exerdse  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  now  vested  in,  and  required 
to  be  performed  by,  the  mdustrial  welfare  oomminion. 

During  1921  the  welfare  committee  held  public  conferences  to  determine  the  min- 
imum wage  for  w(»nan  workers  in  all  the  main  industries  of  the  State.  Orders  were 
made  covering  public  housekeeping,  laundries,  telephones,  and  telegraphs,  mercantile 
estabUshments,  and  manufacturing.  In  addition  a  general  order  covering  working 
conditioas  for  women  and  minora  was  issued.  The  standards  set  forth  in  the  order  cover 
lighting;  ventilation  and  temperature;  floors;  rest,  doak,  and  limch  rooms;  seats; 
toilets  and  wash  rooms;  carrying;  maternity;  and  first  aid. 

Labor  legislation  can  be  considered  from  two  viewpoints,  the  humanitarian  and  the 
economic.  It  is  a  class  of  legislation  extremely  difficult  to  formulate,  as  oiu-  industrial 
experience  is  often  profoundly  modified  or  changed  before  it  can  crystallize  itself  into 
law;  consequently  in  this  field  it  is  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  problem 
of  administering  labor  laws  will  always  be  as  difficult  as  that  of  formulating  the  same. 
This  condition  demands  that  administrative  powen  be  broad,  general,  and  flexible. 
The  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  the  administrative  code  upon  the  department  of 
labor  and  industries  enables  the  director  and  his  assistants  to  use  reasonable  discre- 
tion, and  as  questions  dedded  by  the  department  are  in  the  main  of  direct  interest  to 
labor,  the  creation  of  this  department  offers  much  that  is  new  to  those  interested  in 
this  aspect  of  labor  legislation. 

BXPOBT  or  WniOONSIN. 

Among  the  new  accomplishments  in  the  line  of  labor  legislation  in  T^^sconsin  is  a 
modification  of  the  home  work  law.  In  ^^consin  the  old  law  permitted  employers 
to  give  out  work  to  be  done  in  the  home  and  the  only  requirement  was  inspection  by 
either  the  commission  or  the  health  department  to  see  that  the  home  was  a  suitable 
one.  The  new  home  work  law  prohibits  any  employer  in  the  State  from  sending  out 
home  work  unless  he  has  a  permit  so  to  do,  and  it  permits  the  industrial  commission 
to  issue  such  permits,  and  to  adopt  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  their 
issuance.  The  employer  who  is  given  a  permit  must  comply  with  all  the  laws  of  the 
State,  including  the  minimum  wage  law,  and  failure  so  to  do  or  to  live  up  to  the  rules 
and  regfulations  of  tilie  commissicm  is  justification  tor  revocation  of  the  permit. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  also  passed  a  law  regulating  the  employment  ci  children 
under  16  yean  of  age.  No  employer  or  newspaper  is  permitted  to  publish  an  advertise- 
ment during  the  school  term  for  the  employment  of  any  child  under  16  yean  of  age, 
during  school  houn  i^ch  does  not  specifically  state  tiie  minimum  age  of  the  child 
desiredrwhidi  must  be  above  that  required  for  a  labor  permit.  Many  modifications 
were  made  in  the  workmen's  compensation  law.  Provision  is  made  for  a  medical  panel. 
In  \^^8consin  an  employer  has  the  right  to  furnish  medical  attendance  and  it  is  now 
provided  that  he  must  maintain  a  medical  panel  of  physicians  so  as  to  give  the  injured 
man  an  opportunity  for  a  choice  of  his  attending  physidan .  The  maximum  upon  which 
compensation  is  based  was  increased  from  $22.50  to  126  per  week,  which  means  an  in- 
)  d  the  maximum  weekly  cottipenaation  from  914.68  to  916.90. 
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The  old  law  provided  for  written  notice  and  there  is  now  a  i)rovi0ion  that  whenever 
actual  notice  is  given  to  im  employer  or  to  any  officer  or  manager  or  other  person  des- 
ij^ted  by  the  employer,  that  ahall  oonstitute  notice.  A  piQovision  has  been  inserted 
that  the  commisBion  may  refuse  to  accept  the  toding  of  the  coroner  or  of  the  post- 
mortem examination  directed  by  the  coroner  if  reaaonable  effort  is  not  made  to  give 
notioe  thereof  or  if  Uie  autopsy  was  made  lor  unauthorized  purposes.  The  law  now 
permits  the  conmussion  to  dte  parties  to  appear.  If  an  ^o^pLoyee  because  of  fear  of 
losing  his  job  hesitates  about  filing  an  application  with  the  commission  for  a  hearing 
as  to  his  right  to  compensation,  the  commission  may  cite  the  parties  to  appeal  before 
it  and  make  awards  as  in  any  other  case. 

Every  policy  of  insurance  governing  compensation  shall  be  a  full  coverage  policy, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  finding  at  tibe  time  of  the  hearing  that  be- 
cause of  certain  exceptions  in  the  policy  it  does  not  cover  some  particular  part  of 
the  hazard.  Every  policy  is  now  a  full  coverage  poUcy^  unless  the  oomnussiDn  has 
specifically  granted  the  right  to  insure  a  part  of  the  risk. 

Any  penalty  which  is  imposed  upon  the  employer  in  the  nature  of  increased  com- 
pensation for  delay  in  obeying  any  order  of  the  commission,  must  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer and  not  by  the  insurance  carrier,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  employer  is 
insolvent. 

An  act  was  passed  adopting  the  Federal  rehabilitation  act  and  in  addition  pro- 
viding that  in  all  cases  of  permanent  disability  where  the  injured  man  is  entitled  to 
and  is  receiving  rehabilitation  training  he  shall  be  entittled  to  additional  compensation 
of  110  per  week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  20  weeks  during  such  training. 

A  new  minimum  wage  order  increases  the  allowance  from  22  to  25  cents  per  hour  in 
all  cities  of  over  5,000  population.  Provision  is  made  for  part-time  school  attendance  in 
vocational  schools  for  all  employed  children  under  16  years  of  age,  the  educational 
requirements  are  increased  from  a  seventh  to  an  eighth  grade  education,  and  all 
children  over  16  years  of  syge  must  attend  vocational  school  at  least  8  hours  per  week 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term  or  semester  in  which  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  18  years. 

BSPOBT  OF  CANADA  (OMTABIO). 

The  minimum  wage  law  for  women  is  in  effect  and  is  proving  entirely  successful, 
meeting  with  the  approval  of  both  the  employers  and  the  employees. 

The  mothers*  allowance  act  is  also  in  operation  and  imder  it  there  is  being  paid  out 
annually  something  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  pensions  or  allowances  to 
mothers  of  two  or  more  children  under  14  years  of  age — ^in  most  cases  to  widows.  There 
have  been  certain  chai^ges  in  the  federal  inspection  act,  factory  inspection  act,  and 
workmen's  compensation  act. 

The  school  attendance  act  has  been  put  into  effect  in  Ontario  since  the  last  meeting 
of  this  body,  and  while  there  are  many  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  working  out 
of  this  act  it  is  proving  successful  and  will  be  more  successful  as  it  is  better  understood. 

The  CiuiKMAN.  The  next  oi>d6f  of  biwneas  is  the  appomtment 
of  comnuttees.    We  have  only  two  eomnutteee  to  a{>pokit. 

C&mmittee  on  resolutions  and  ihanlcs. — ^Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  Chw*- 
man;  Mr.  J(dm  S.  B.  Davie;  Miae  Agnes  L.  Peterson. 

Auditing  committee. — ^Mr.  M.  L.  Shipman;  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartman;  Miss 
Alice  K.  McFarland. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  read  a  communication  from  Fran- 
cisco Varona,  labor  bureau,  Manila,  P.  I.,  regretting  that  the  Philipn 
pines  could  not  be  represented  at  the  convention. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  was  sub- 
mitted and  discussed,  amendments  being  made  to  articles  2  and  3« 
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0IDUST&Y.  PRESIDING. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 
THE  CmLl>  PROBLfiM  IN  TKE  l^BT^UGAR  INDUSTRY. 

BT  OWBN  LOYBJOT,   8BCRBTABT  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMIOTTBB. 

I  suppose  if  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  rendered  its 
decision  in  the  matter  (rf  the  Federal  child  labor  law  before  this 
pro-am  was  arranged  I  might  hirve  be^i  asked  to  discuss  a  different 
subject.  I  am  ^a^  that  it  did  not  so  happen,  because  one  of  the 
facts  that  ought  to  be  brought  before  all  tne  people  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time,  whatever  their  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  Federal  law,  or  however  they  may  venture  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
law  was  in  effect  it  reached  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  child 
labor  in  this  country.  There  was  serious  danger,  which  we  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  have  felt  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
of  the  public  getting  the  idea  that  the  wholeproblem  had  been  solved. 
We  were  constantly  receiving  expressions  of^opinion  from  people  who 
were  not  well  informed  on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  everything 
had  been  done,  that  Confess  had  enacted  a  Federal  law  to  protect 
working  duMren,  and  asking  what  was  there  to  worry  about  as  regards 
the  protection  of  child  labor.  WasnH  it  as  dead  an  issue  as  slavery 
or  cannibalism  I  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  important  for  us 
now,  when  attention  is  so  prominently  broi^ht  to  the  subject  of 
Federal  regulation,  to  keep  before  the  people  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  problem  of  child  employment  entirely  outside  of  any  of  the 
phases  of  child  labor  that  were  mentioned  in  the  Federal  act. 

In  passing  I  might  say  that  it  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  are 
interested,  as  every  labor  official  is  interested,  m  the  welfare  of  these 
children,  to  know  that  this  Supreme  Court  decision  has  brought  an 
avalanche  of  publicity  firom  newspapers  all  over  the  coun&y.  I 
think  it  measures  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  children  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  reception 
of  that  decision  and  of  the  one  three  years  ago.  True,  there  was  a 
widespread  expression  of  interest  three  years  ago,  but  nothing  like 
that  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  10  days,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  this  law  unconstitutional.  If*  this  means  that  the 
American  people  are  more  awake  than  they  were  three  vears  ago, 
if  it  means  that  thev  are  more  determined  than  ever  before  to  see 
that  this  particular  kind  of  trustee  is  needed,  we  are  glad  that  any- 
thing transpired  that  helped  to  bring  to  a  focus  an  interest  that  was 
widespread  but  that  found  rare  expression. 

The  problem  of  the  kind  of  child  labor  not  contemplated  in  the 
Federal  child  labor  act  must,  I  think,  depend  for  solution  upon  State 
laws,  or  local  ordinancesi  or  other  local  measures,  as  it  represents  a 
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yery  much  larger  number  of  children  than  were  represented  under  the 
Federal  law.  AH  children  less  than  14  years  of  age,  all  children 
between  14  and  16  whose  hours  would  be  reduced  from  over  8  hours 
to  8  hours  a  day,  and  children  under  16  who  would  be  excluded  from 
mines  and  forests,  estimated  at  approximately  15  per  cent  of  all  the 
child  laborers  in  the  country,  were  aflFected  by  the  Federal  act,  and 
the  other  85  per  cent  were  entirely  outside  of  its  jurisdiction.  Part 
of  that  85  per  cent  I  want  to  speafe  about  this  afternoon.  Of  course 
that  part  represents  children  in  street  trades,  children  in  theatrical 
engagements  and  in  moving  pictures,  home  work,  domestic  service, 
and  me  various  forms  of  agriculture.  By  far  the  largest  niunber  were 
and  are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  has  been  true  for  a 
great  many  years,  via  of  cx)urse  is  more  emphatically  true  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  army  of  child 
laborers  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  pursuits. 

Among  the  forms  of  agriculture  that  have  received  especial 
attention  in  recent  years,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work, 
is  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  we  believe  that  conditions  exist 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry 
to-day  that  are  as  definite  a  reproach  from  the  standpoint  of  decencj 
as  were  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  mines  and  factories  in  this 
coimtry  20  years  ago.  The  sugar-beet  industry  is  practically  new 
in  this  country,  but  it  has  srown  very  rapidly.  Some  of  us  can 
remember  the  time  when  all  tne  su^ar  we  got  came  either  from  sugar 
cane  or  from  maple  trees.  Now  uie  sugar-beet  industry  is  a  close 
competitor  to  the  cane  sugar  industry  and  the  business  is  spreading 
rapidly.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  who  professed  to  know  that 
Colorado  and  Michigan  have  been  the  leading  States  in  the  cultivation 
of  beets.  Then  come  Iowa,  Wyoming,  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  in  a  smaller  de^ee  a  number  of  other  States. 
The  principal  beet-sugar  producing  States  are  Colorado,  California, 
and  Michigan.  The  beet  area  in  each  of  these  States  is  comparatively 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  agricultural  proaucts,  but 
sugar-beet  raising  is  a  very  intensive  kind  of  agriculture.  There  is 
a  large  number  ofpeople  employed  in  the  area  and  also  a  tremendous 
production  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  sugar-beet  territory. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  us  who  spent  our  childhood  on  American 
farms.  The  majority  of  the  older  people  in  this  country  spent  their 
childhood  on  farms  and  their  feeling  on  the  subject  of  child  labor  is 
expressed  by  a  class  of  people  who  generally  appear  before  a  State 
legislature  when  a  child  labor  bill  is  pending.  These  people  say  they 
went  to  work  when  the^  were  8  years  old  and  it  did  not  hurt  them, 
but  if  you  look  into  their  past  history  you  will  find  that  they  went  to 
work  on  a  farm.  There  are  a  great  many  children  of  8  years  of  age 
and  over  who  do  chores  and  like  duties  oniarms  and  who  are  undoubt- 
edly learning  habits  of  industry,  frugaUty,  and  regularity,  and  not 
being  harm^,  because  the  li^ht  duties  they  perform  on  the  farm  are 
incidental  to  their  educational  work. 

We  are  not  against  that  kind  of  life  on  the  old-fashioned  typical 
American  farm,  so  long  as  school  is  not  interfered  with  and  samtary 
provision  is  made  for  me  proper  caring  for  the  child.  But  in  recent 
years  specialized  kinds  of  agriculture  have  developed  which  have 
what  we  usually  regard  as  factory  conditions;  instead  of  the  children 
working  side  by  side  with  the  father  and  mother  on  the  farm  we  find 
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them  in  ^angs  of  25.  50,  and  100,  working  under  the  supervision  of 
what  is  virtually  a  slave  driver.  This  slave  driver's  chic^T  interest  is 
in  the  amount  of  money  the  children  can  earn  for  a  corporation. 

There  is  thus  presented  an  endrelv  diff^ent  kind  of  problem  from 
the  one  that  existed  on  the  old-fasnioned  farm.  Among  the  forms 
of  labor  in  agriculture  that  have  undei^one  this  change  we  may 
mention  the  truck  gardens  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  great 
onion  fields  in  Ohio,  many  of  the  cotton  fields  in  the  South  and  in  the 
interior  valleys  of  California,  great  asparagus  beds  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  cranberry  farms  in  certain  States,  and  especially  the  beet- 
su^  nelds. 

The  work  in  the  beet-sugar  field  is  performed  very  largely  by  hand. 
It  may  be  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  practice  in  mis  industry, 
but  I  will  describe  it  as  briefly  as  I  can  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
formation to  those  of  you  who  may  not  have  followed  the  devSop- 
ment  of  this  industry.  It  is  new  to  most  of  us.  I  am  a  native  of 
Michigan.  I  left  the  State  only  a  few  years  ago  and  when  I  left  there 
I  had  never  heard  of  the  sugar  beet  as  being  grown  there.  Now  I  ^ 
baek  and  find  the  State  has  come  to  regard  that  as  one  of  its  chief 
industries,  one  of  magnificent  proportions  and  presenting  a  series  of 
problems.  The  plantations,  for  the  most  part,  cover  large  areas  and 
are  rented  out  to  hand  workers,  a  certain  number  of  acres  being 
farmed  out  to  a  family,  the  number  depending  usudly  on  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family,  because  children  can  do  certain  kinds  of 
work  in  the  beet  field.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  in  many  of  the 
beet-sugar  areas  approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  the  labor  is  per- 
formed by  children  under  16  years  of  age.  In  Colorado,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  it  has  been  found  that  of  the  children  under  16  years 
of  age  employed  in  the  beet  fields  approximately  half  are  under  14 
years,  tiie  average  age  of  that  half  being  11  years.  In  other  words, 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  handwork  in  the  sugar-beet  field  is 
done  by  dulchren  whose  average  age  is  11  years. 

One  of  the  serious  phases  of  the  problem  is  presented  by  the  fact 
that  the  w^k  must  be  done  when  the  beets  are  at  the  proper  stage. 
That  is  to  say,  the  planting,  weeding,  and  cultivating  must  be  done 
in  the  spring;  there  is  a  slack  season  for  two  months  in  the  summer, 
and  then  the  late  cultivation  and  harvesting  must  be  done  in  the  fall. 
In  Colorado  the  winter  season  is  short,  shorter  than  it  is  in  Michigan. 
In  Midiigan  the  beets  have  to  grow  last  because  spring  is  later  and 
winter  comes  early.  Work  in  Michigan  begins  about  the  end  of 
April  and  usually  ends  about  the  end  of  October.  In  Colorado  it 
begins  about  the  same  time  or  perhaps  the  middle  of  April  and  ends 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  November  or  the  first  of  December.  This 
brings  up  the  problem  of  the  education  of  these  children.  If  they 
leave  school  on  the  first  of  April  and  get  back  to  school  on  the  first  of 
December,  they  have  four  months  of  possible  schooling,  the  result 
being  that  in  a  great  many  instances  thev  do  not  go  to  school  at  all, 
because  in  December  when  they  get  back  to  the  village  from  which 
they  came  the  rest  of  the  children  nave  been  in  school  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  their  parents  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  put  them  in 
because  they  will  be  so  tardy,  or  the  children  object  to  going  in 
because  they  do  not  like  falling  behind  their  class.  The  parents  and 
children  also  feel  that  since  the  children  have  to  leave  school  about  the 
first  of  April  anyway,  what  is  the  use  ?    It  means  buying  new  clothes 
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and  in  some  States  a  new  set  of  books,  and  it  does  not  seem  worth  the 
trouble.  Bnt  whether  these  children  enter  school  for  the  four  months 
or  do  not  enter  at  all,  their  retardation  in  education  is  one  of  the 
serious  features  of  the  situation.  According  to  one  report,  it  was 
found  that  of  2,800  children  72  per  cent  wwe  retarded  ft-om  one  to 
eight  years  in  their  schooling. 

Another  serious  featiu-e  that  is  presented  by  this  phase  of  child 
labor  is  the  conditions  imder  which  they  live.  'Die  planter,  that  is, 
the  owner  of  the  land,  puts  up  the  cheapest  and  most  unsanitary 
tmd  of  living  quarters,  and  families  are  there  crowded  tc^ther,  the 
conditions,  both  as  to  crowding  and  as  to  sanitation,  being  very 
much  worse  than  in  many  of  our  city  tenements.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  work  of  these  children  is  not  hard,  and  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  it  is  not  so  hard.  Eariy  in  the  spring  the  children  start  in 
at  an  easy  gait,  but  if  any  of  you  have  weeded  onions,  or  have  cut 
cotton,  of  have  done  any  other  kind  of  handwork  on  the  farm  for 
14  hours  a  day,  12  hours  a  day,  or  11  hours  a  day  during  July  or 
August,  or  even  in  June,  you  mow  it  is  not  what  one  would  select 
as  a  country  outing  for  a  holiday.  We  have  had  wonderful  pictures 
drawn  of  the  splendid  opportunities  given  to  these  families  to  get 
out  of  their  tenement-house  Quarters  in  the  city  into  the  open 
country,  out  into  the  open  woods,  or  out  on  the  glorious  plain  where 
the  Sim  or  moon  shines  all  the  time,  and  to  spend  the  whole  summer 
practically  in  idleness  and  beautiful  outdoor  recreation.  It  is  a 
wonderful  picture,  but  I  would  not  want  to  be  subjected  to  that 
experience  again,  and  neither  would  you  if  you  had  once  had  that 
kind  of  experience.  In  some  of  the  more  fertile  sections  of  some  of 
these  States  beets  grow  to  a  very  creditable  size,  weighing  two, 
three,  or  four  pounds,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  pounds  in  the  better 
sections,  and  it  they  are  pulled  after  a  rain  they  are  even  heavier, 
because  some  of  the  mud  sticks  to  them.  The  farmer  runs  the  plow 
through  the  field  and  then  the  hand  worker  comes  along  and  pulls 
the  beets,  taps  them,  cutting  the  tops  oflf  with  a  knife  or  snarp 
prong,  and  throws  them  into  piles,  which  according  to  the  contract 
must  be  of  a  certain  size  and  a  certain  distance  apart,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  gathered  up  and  carried  away  to  the  refinery.  That 
work  is  heavy  work,  a  cnild  of  10  or  11  years  sometimes  actually 
lifting  and  handling  tons  of  beets  in  a  single  day. 

When  any  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  children  in  this  industry 
we  are  met  by  the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  beet-sugar 
industry  to  furnish  the  country  with  the  sweetening  it  needs  unless 
it  can  employ  this  kind  of  labor. 

These  children  are  mostly  foreign  children  and  that  may  be  one 
reason  why  the  general  public  in  America  have  not  taken  more 
interest  in  them.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  made  an  investigation 
of  child  labor  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Caliiomia. 
One  paper  came,  out  against  our  report,  sayine  that  it  was  not  true 
that  children  worked  m  the  cotton  fields.  We  had  pictures  of  the 
children,  having  taken  photographs,  and  we  got  records  and  so  on  of 
a  great  many  little  children  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  working  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  during  the  long  summer  days  when  the  temperature 
runs  to  110  and  115  degrees  in  the  shade,  if  there  were  any  shade, 
which  there  is  not,  and  it  looked  to  us  like  a  real  job.  It  was  said 
that  if  you  eliminate  the  Japanese  and  the  Mexicans,  who  have 
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children  there  as  thick  as  bees,  there  are  no  children  working  there; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  native  American  children.  That  typifies 
the  attitude  of  a  great  many  people  all  through  the  country  towards 
the  whole  trouble.  The  only  reply  to  that  is  that  if  they  come  to 
this  country;  then  they  become  a  part  of  our  destiny.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  interest  of  the  child  but  also  in  the  interest  of  our  general 
American  welfare  that  wb  must  see  to  it  that  these  children  have  the 
proper  kind  of  protection.  The  State  itself  must  become  a  super- 
parent,  and  see  that  the  children  receive  from  the  State  the  pro- 
tection that  they  are  unable  to  get  from  the  domestic  circle. 

In  Mchigan  three  years  ago  when  I  studied  the  children's  act  I 
found  famiSes  had  migrated  into  the  beet-sugar  fields  of  Michigan 
from  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Pittsburgh,  Passaic,  New  York, 
the  Kentucky  mountains,  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.  They  are  mostly 
Russians.  Families  also  came  from  the  Plrovinces,  and  these  were 
Mexicans  and  Japanese,  but  there  are  fewer  Japanese  children  than 
Mexicans  and  Russians.  These  people  were  accustomed  to  the 
nomadic  life  in  their  native  country  and  so  they  took  very  naturally 
to  this  kind  of  life  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  were  found 
buying  farms,  paying  for  pianos,  getting  themselves  well  established 
economically,  on  thelabor  of  these  little  children.  Many  of  them,  of 
course,  are  ground  down  by  poverty  so  that  they  think  it  is  a  neces- 
sity to  keep  the  children  at  work  in  order  to  keep  the  family  together. 
These  conditions  are  before  us  and  constitute  one  of  the  stubborn 
problems  that  lie  before  the  people  in  this  country  who  are  interested 
m  the  protection  and  welfare  oi  children.  I  am  glad  to  present  the 
subject  here  to-day,  because  so  far  there  is  not  a  single  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  passed  any  effective  legislation  to  protect  children. 
One  result  is  that  the  preponderance  of  illiteracy  m  America  is  in 
rural  communities.  Another  restdt  is  that  the  worst  sanitary  con- 
diti<«8  in  our  country  tonlay  are  in  rural  communities,  and  we  may 
as  well  face  the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  of  initiative 
and  enterprise  are  leaving  the  farms  in  such  large  numbers  and  the 
yoimger  generation  is  getting  away  from  the  farms  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  is  because  they  do  not  get  the  social  conveniences  and  oppor- 
tunities and  civilized  standanls  in  those  commimities  that  they  can 
get  even  in  some  of  the  poorer  parts  of  our  great  cities. 

Something  must  be  done.  Just  what  shall  oe  done  I  think  is  one 
of  the  problems  before  these  conferences  of  labor  conventions.  Is 
there  any  way  in  which  the  labor  of  children  in  agriculture  can  be 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  departments  of  labor  in  our  various 
commonwealths?  Is  there  any  way  in  which  children  can  be 
guaranteed  a  proper  amount  of  schoolmg  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
local  phases  of  agriculture  seem  to  require  an  extreme  amount  of 
human  activity  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ?  In  Colorado  thoy  have 
tried  having  a  siunmer  term  of  school  during  July  and  August,  when 
there  is  not  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  beet-sugar  field,  so  as  to  allow 
the  use  of  the  children  and  still  give  them  their  schooling. 

Maj  I  in  closing  suggest,  tentatively  perhaps,  certain  measures 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  might  advocate  m  the  commonwealths  where 
this  evil  is  particularly  wiaespread: 

First,  ttiat  there  shall  be  a  minimum  standard  school  term  and  that 
children  of  school  age  shall  be  rec^uired  to  attend  school  through  the 
entire  period  that  the  schools  are  m  session. 
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Second,  that  there  shall  be  some  effective  means  of  administering 
the  law  requiring  school  attendance. 

Third,  that  there  shall  be  humane  and  decent  housing  conditions, 
with  proper  sanitary  provisions. 

Fourth,  that  no  child  under  a  certain  age,  which  might  be  either  12, 
13,  or  14  years,  shall  be  employed  for  hire  or  under  contract  or  for  the 
assistance  of  his  parents  in  this  particular  kind  of  work  at  any  time, 
and  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be 
properly  regulated. 

These  are  only  tentative  suggestions,  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion which  I  nope  may  resmt.  The  problem *is  a  big  one,  as  I  have 
said.  Labor  organizations,  educational  agencies,  medical  societies, 
all  groups  of  people  interested  in  child  we&ai'e,  naust  face  the  prob- 
lem or  it  is  going  to  become  so  serious  that  it  will  take  a  long  and 
difficult  campaign  of  education  to  make  any  impression. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  BiEBESHEiMER.  Do  I  Understand  that  there  is  no  State  pro- 
tection for  children  in  agriculture,  no  State  law  now? 

Doctor  LovEJOY.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  State  that  has  any  law 
that  specifically  protects  the  child  in  agriculture  is  New  York  and 
that  law  has  a  very  limited  application. 

Mr.  BiEBESHEiMEB.  Do  you  know  that  Ohio  has  quite  a  beet-sugar 
industry,  that  we  have  five  factories,  five  beet-sugar  plants,  that  there 
are  about  25  counties  where  they  raise  sugar  beets,  and  that  we  have 
a  law,  passed  last  winter,  that  no  child  can  work  unless  it  has  passed 
the  seventb  grade  or  has  a  permit  from  the  school  board  ?  Is  that 
not  true  1 

Doctor  LovEJOY.  That  is  true  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  BiEBESHEiMER.  Docs  uot  that  protect  the  child,  or  wherein 
does  it  not  ? 

Doctor  LovEJOY.  I  must  apologize  for  having  overlooked  the  State 
of  Ohio.  I  should  say  that  its  law  protects  the  child  if  there  is  any 
adequate  means  of  administering  the  law.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
The  law  is  new,  having  been  passed  just  this  past  winter,  and  we 
have  not  gone  through  a  beet-sugar  season  since  it  was  enacted.  I 
do  not  know  if  there  is  any  legal  machinery  that  is  adequate  for 
enforcement. 

Mr.  BiEBESHEiMER.  I  Wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Dennison.  I  would  also  remark  to  Doctor  Lovejoy  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  child  who  is  employed  on  the  farm  rennsylvania 
also  has  a  law.  .  It  is  now  required  m  Pennsylvania  that  any  em- 
ployed child,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  attendance  at  school  dur- 
mg  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  must  secure  a  farm  or 
domestic  service  permit.  In  order  to  secure  that  permit  the  child 
must  be  14  years  of  age  or  over,  and  must  have  completed  the  work 
of  the  first  six  grades,  and  the  permit  will  be  furnished  only  when  the 
school  board  considers  conditions  so  urgent  as  to  demand  the  services 
of  the  minor. 

Doctor  LovEJOT.  There  are  a  great  many  States  that  have  laws 
that  protect  the  child  against  agricultural  employment  during  the 
time  schools  are  in  session. 
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VH,  Cliffobd.  The  State  of  Washmgton  has  a  law  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  to  get  a  permit  from  our 
department,  and  also  a  permit  from  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  then  it  becomes  the  auty  of  the  supervisor  to  look  after  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  child  works. 

Mr.  SwEETSEB.  Does  Dr.  Lovejoy  know,  may  I  ask,  of  any  indus- 
trial State  where  this  condition  exists  and  where  no  machinery  exists 
to  enforce  the  statute  ? 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  Doctor  Lovejoy  can  answer  that  particular 
question  better  than  I  can,  but  there  is  something  tbat  I  want  to  call 
vour  attention  to  imd  that  is  that  when  we  refer  to  our  child  labor 
le^lation.  State  legislation,  we  seem  to  be  discussing  child  labor 
when  school  is  actu^y  in  session.  Let  us  forget  about  our  compul- 
sory school  attendance  laws  and  go  back  to  our  vacation  period  and 
see  how  far  the  law  protects  the  <3iild  during  school  vacation. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  The  State  of  Washington  protects  them  through 
the  superior  court  judge  and  myself. 

The  Chaibman.  My  experience  in  national  inspection  work  has 
taught  me  that  there  is  not  a  State  in  our  great  Union  that  does  not 
need  an  iEonendment  of  some  kind  to  its  child  labor  le^lation.  There 
is  not  a  State  that  has  the  proper  facilities  for  enf orcm^  every  section 
of  its  law  for  the  protection  of  children.  Having  visited  in  the  last 
four  Tears  practically  every  State  in  the  Union  I  can  safely  say  to 

{rou  from  first-hand  knowledge  that  violations  of  the  present  child 
abor  tax  law  were  found  in  every  State.  Now  there  is  a  reason  for 
such  a  condition.  We  know  some  States  have  splendid  laws,  but 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
I  hoi>e  while  Doctor  Lovejoy  is  nere  to  answer  all  your  questions  that 

Jou  will  go  into  the  question  of  child  labor  legislation  deeply,  as  he 
as  a  broad  knowledge  of  all  of  the  State  laws. 
Mr.  Wilcox.  I  rise  to  second  the  remarks  of  the  Chair.  Let  no 
State  take  it  for  granted  that  it  has  all  of  the  labor  legislation  that  is 
necessary  to  stamp  out  child  labor.  We  are  discussing  the  child 
in  the  beet-sugar  mdustry,  and  I  ask  if  there  is  a  representative  of 
any  State  where  sugar  beets  are  grown  who  is  ready  to  stand  on  his 
feet  here  and  say  that  the  laws  of  that  State  do  not  permit  such  child 
labor  or  at  least  that  children  of  that  State  are  not  actually  employed 
in  the  beet-sugar  industry.  I  would  Uke  to  find  a  State  that  has  a 
beet-sugar  inmistry  that  savs  it  is  enforcing  the  law.  We  have  in 
Wisconsin  a  very  considerable  beet-sugar  industry.  On  next  Monday 
our  deputies  will  start  out  to  make  a  survey  of  the  situation.  We 
know  tne  situation  is  bad,  we  know  it  requires  legislation.  We  imder- 
took  at  the  last  session  to  have  legislation  passed  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  require  that  every  producer  of  beet  sugar  pro- 
cure a  permit,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  handling  of 
the  industry  and  for  the  employment  of  children  in  the  industry,  out 
did  not  succeed.  This  fact  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of:  The  sugar- 
beet  grower,  the  sugar-beet  manufacturer,  does  not  employ  these 
children.  He  makes  a  contract  with  a  man  or  a  family  to  tend  so 
many  acres  of  sugar  beets,  and  to  harvest  the  beets,  and  it  is  the 
father  and  the  mother  of  these  little  children,  and  not  the  siLgar-beet 
industry,  who  are  making  use  of  them  for  the  handling  of  the  sugar 
beets.    If  there  is  any  State  department  that  expects  to  go  out  into 
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the  beet  fields,  miles  and  miles  in  the  coimtry,  and  enforce  the  law 
against  the  parents  for  keeping  these  children  out  of  school  in  the . 
spring  and  to  get  them  in  a  school  with  which  they  are  not  f amiliar, 
in  fan  when  school  starts,  I  think  it  is  misguided;  I  do  not  think  it 
can  do  it.  I  think  the  problem  will  have  k>  be  attacked  with  some 
more  drastic  legislation  than  is  on  any  statute  book  at  present. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  of  saying  some- 
thing I  have  wanted  to  say  for  many  years,  not  only  at  the  meeting 
of  this  association  but  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Conmissions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  now  is  the  time  to  sav  it.  We  are  here  in  this  association 
to  help  each  other.  The  trouble  with  the  meetings  of  this  associa- 
tion and  other  conventions  has  alwavs  been  the  smugness  of  the 
various  delegates  with  regard  to  their  home  situation.  Maybe  they 
believe  what  they  say;  1  don't  know.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
as  though  they  felt  that  they  must  stand  up  for  thesr  States  in  tiiese 
conventions  or  they  would  eet  a  calling  down  at  home.  These  meet- 
ings are  in  a  way  confidential.  What  you  say  is  not  going  to  be  printed 
in  the  report  unless  you  wish  it.  I  have  shivered  at  every  session  of 
this  association  that  I  have  attended,  and  particularly  at  the  sessions 
of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions,  over  the  confoimded  smugness  of  the  State  officials  who 

Set  up  and  wave  the  flag  and  let  the  eagle  scream  over  the  situation  in 
iieir  States,  when  I  know  they  have  the  rottenest  administration  of  a 
rotten  law  of  any  State  aroimd  them*  Now,  what  is  the  use  ?  We 
come  here  to  help  each  other,  and  why  not  admit  the  situation  2 
Why  not  accept  the  situation  and  talk  about  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
or  any  other,  straight  out  from  the  shoulder.  Our  c(»m>ulsory  educa- 
tion laws  are.  of  course,  supposed  to  apply  to  the  agricultural  districts, 
but  we  all  know  that  our  labor  laws  are  not  supposed  to  apply  to 
agriculture,  and  the  minute  you  undertake  to  enforce  them  rigidly  on 
the  farm  you  *'get  it  in  the  neck.''  Now  we  know  that,  and  each  one 
of  us  knows  it,  and  for  God's  sake  give  up  this  smugness  and  talk 
straight  out  from  the  shoulder. 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  We  all  know  that  humiUty  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom;  we  all  know  too  that  if  we  had  an  armv  organi^d  in  each 
State  to  discover  and  punish  violators  not  only  of  the  child  labor  law 
but  also  of  other  laws,  that  it  still  would  be  said  that  there  were 
violations  of  the  statutes  taking  place.  When  Dr.  Lovejoy  made 
the  statement  here  that  our  States  should  make  laws  to  protect  the 
children  in  agriculture,  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  delegates  present 
that  there  were  certain  statutes  at  the  present  time  that  reached  out 
and  accomplished,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  result.  We  know 
that  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  does  not  apply  during 
vacation,  but  some  States  where  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  is  enforced  have  statutes  which  prohibit  the  employment  of  a 
child  imder  14  years  of  age  after  six  o'clock  p.  m.  and  before  half -past 
six  in  the  morning.  Now  you  may  say  to  me  that  th^e  is  ample 
time  for  the  abuse  of  a  child  in  spite  of  that  law,  and  I  will  grant  that 
that  is  true,  but  I  can  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  any  such  State 
tolerates  an  exceedingly  bad  child  labor  situation  and  refuses  to  take 
any  notice  of  it.  In  Massachusetts  we  have  had  our  problems  with 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  statute,  the  same  as  officials  in 
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Ohio,  Feamsylyania,  and  any  oth^r  State  h^ye.  We  know,  too,  that 
tliere  is  an  occadonal  abuse  of  a  child  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  not  wide- 
spread, and  we  ought  to  be  honest  enough  to  admit  that  fact  too. 
"We  do  not  come  here  to  tell  you  how  well  our  laws  are  being  enforced 
when  we  mt^e  that  statement  either.  It  is  perfectly  proper  here 
for  the  dd^ates  from  any  State  that  has  a  statute  that  to  some 
extent  at  least  takes  care  of  the  work  Dr.  Lovejoy  is  interested  in  to 
make  it  known,  so  that  the  other  can  take  it  home  to  the  various 
commonwealths,  and  hold  it  up,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  a  model 
to  others. 

Now  it  was  entirely  with  that  in  view  that  I  asked  Doctor  Lovejoy 
that  question,  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
he  wiU  find  no  malice  and  no  att^x^pt  to  boast  in  it,  and  he  will 
find  no  reflection  in  it  upon  him  or  hi3  work  either. 

Mr.  BusBSSHEiHEB.  When  I  asked  those  questions  before,  I  had 
no  desire  to  hold  our  State  up  as  a  criterion,  either.  Along  with  the 
compulsory  school  education  law  we  have  a  child  labor  law  that 
desi^ates  not  only  factories  but  also  indiistries,  and  that  specifies 
the  nours  of  the  day  wherein  children  of  a  certain  age  may  work, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  not  perfect  by  any  means.  None  of  our  laws 
are  perfect,  but  we  invite  you  to  Ohio  to  set  us  right. 

Mr.  NoBTHHUF.  I  would  like  to  find  out,  so  that  we  can  help 
you  in  the  various  States  in  that  work,  what  the  Federal  inspectors 
did  in  order  to  get  the  proper  enforcement  of  such  acts  as  were 
on  the  statute  books  in  the  various  States?  Did  you  take  it  up 
with  the  department  or  how  did  you  go  about  it  i 

Dr.  LovEJOT.  Sinoe  last  Monday  we  have  had  no  special  law. 
Previous  to  that  time,  since  April  25,  1919,  we  had  what  was  known 
as  the  Fed^al  child  labor  tax,  law.  It  was  a  taxing  measure  and 
in  consequence  it  was  enforced  by  the  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  and  its  collectors  in  the  various  States,  with  its  group  of 
special  inspectors  located  in  Wadiington.  We  started  out  working 
with  the  collectors  of  intenuil  revenue  and  their  deputies.  They 
decided  in  the  beginning  that  it  was  a  revenue  measure  and  not 
a  labor  law,  and  so  we  could  not  work  with  the  State  labor  depart- 
ment. However,  after  about  a  year's  expmence  of  cooperation  and 
training  with  the  collectors  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  if  we 
wanted  to  accomplish  anything  from  the  Federal  child  labor  tax 
law  it  would  be  necessary  to  work  with  the  labor  departments,  and 
so  for  the  past  two  yeajs  we  have  worked  directly  in  cooi>eration 
with  the  labor  departments.  That  gave  us  an  opportimity  to 
point  out  to  the  inspectois  and  the  hea£  of  the  various  State  depart- 
ments the  defects,  as  well  as  the  limitation  placed  upon  the  Federal 
inspectors. 

Mr.  HxTPsoN.  The  word  '^international''  in  the  title  of  this  associa- 
tion is  my  excuse  for  telling  what  we  are  doing  in  Ontario.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledgid  of  eonditiodis  here,  but  in  Ontario,  during 
the  war,  camps  were  organized,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion. 
It  was  found  that  housmg  conditionfi  in  the  camps  were  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  the  iresiut  was  that  an  amendment  to  the  factory 
act  was  passed,  which  is  still  in  force,  under  which  any  agricultural 
employer  who  has  more  than  six  farm  workers  at  any  one  time 
must  obtain  a  permit  before  he  opens  his  camp  and  must  also  keep 
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his  camp  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regtdations  laid  down. 
These  regulations,  of  course,  include  such  piatters  as  the  floor  in  the 
camp,  the  proper  sanitary  arrangement,  and  the  hours  of  labor. 
It  was  somewhat  novel  that  an  act  of  this  kind  should  be  desired  by 
the  factory  inspection  department.  The  supervision  over  these 
camps  was  previously  in  the  hands  of  the  Employment  Service. 
Dunng  the  war  we  had  our  experience  in  the  sugar-beet  industry. 
We  organized  on  the  patriotic  basis.  We  organized  camps  totaling 
two  or  three  hundred  workers,  and  boys  coming  from  high  schools 
were  housed  in  groups  of  40  or  50  in  a  single  camp  by  the  military 
authorities.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cooperated  in  the  matter  of  supervision 
and  the  Government  cooperated  to  the  extent  of  paying  halt  the  cost 
of  supervising  these  camps.  I  happened  to  have  charge  of  four  or 
five  of  these  camps  and  I  know  of  some  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  suffar-l^t  work.  Of  course,  then  it  was  patriotic;  the 
situation  is  dianged  entirely  now.  The  boys  could  come  around  at 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  go  in  the  fields,  where  thev 
were  paid  on  a  war  basis.  In  the  camps  I  was  connected  with 
they  grouped  the  boys;  they  were  put  into  groups  so  that  four  or 
five  of  the  boys  would  make  the  maximum  amount.  That  was 
encouraging  to  the  others  and  probably  brought  the  best  results  in 
the  quantity  of  sugar  beets  cultivated.  The  problem  of  supervision 
was  settled  in  the  way  I  have  explained.  The  question  was  purely  a 
vacation  question,  as  camps  opened  early  in  Jime  for  what  is  known 
as  the  thinning  process  and  plucking  process  and  closed  before 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  At  the  present  time  the  sugar-beet 
industry  in  OAtario  is  necessarily  in  the  nands  of  workers  who  can 
get  right  down  to  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  before  we  proceed  to 
our  next  speaker.  That  is,  we  seem  to  fail  ^  realize  that  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  has  become  quite  a  big  thing,  and  more  than  that, 
that  when  an  industrjr  in  the  United  States  becomes  so  ^eat  that  it 
requires  the  exploitation  of  our  children  to  keep  it  on  its  feet  it  is 
about  time  that  we  wake  up  to  the  situation  and  do  something  to 
have  legislation  enacted  to  protect  the  children  in  that  industry. 

A  Delegate  (Illinois)  .  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  practically 
a  party  to  sending  j>eople  from  Illinois  into  Michigan  to  participate 
in  this  beet-sugar  industry.  The  picture  portrayed  bv  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  came  into  our  office,  of  the  outdoor  life  and  health 
to  be  found  there,  is  really  what  led  to  sending  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren out  to  that  particular  place.  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  put 
all  of  a  family  in  the  same  group  and  send  them  to  their  destination, 
and  what  was  the  result?  We  had  complaints  of  conditions  that 
existed;  the  United  Charities  were  appealed  to  to  send  them  back; 
men  who  had  brought  their  famiUes  tnere  earned  monev  enough  to 
keep  them  for  a  few  months  while  they  made  their  way  back  to  Chi- 
cago to  earn  enough  money  to  bring  their  families  back.  The 
educational  features  are  least  thought  of  because  the  workers  are  in 
another  State.  The  Mexicans  took  up  this  woi:k,  but  they  spent  their 
money  very  freely  when  they  earned  it  and  were  left  there  absolutely 
stranded  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  coimcil 
in  Chicago  to  see  about  g[ettin^  them  back.  The  council  took  it  up 
with  the  San  Antonio  Rfulroad  to  see  if  it  was  not  possible  for  these 
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Mexicans  to  work  their  way  back  to  the  Mexican  raihoad  and  get 
to  some  point  on  the  Mexican  border  where  they  could  get  over. 

When  we  knew  conditions,  of  course  we  did  not  allow  the  situation 
to  go  any  further;  but  these  agents  had  credentials  from  one  manage- 
ment showing  what  a  wonderful  industry  it  was  and  the  outdoor 
life  that  these  mothers  and  children  could  have. 

A  Delegate  (Pennsylvania).  I  don't  know  what  the  laws  of 
the  different  States  are,  but  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania I  think  there  is  a  r^nedy.  We  have  trouble  around  Pittsburgh 
with  child  labor.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  it,  havinjg 
been  connected  with  the  department  of  labor  and  industry.  We 
have  laws  in  Pittsbui^  and  we  think  that  they  are  observed.  We 
think  we  can  not  find  much  fault  with  them.  Now,  if  you  will  read 
the  school  code  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  you  will  find  that  a 
child  is  compelled  to  go  to  school  imtil  he  is  16  years  of  age.  In 
the  State  of  rennsylvania  we  have  a  school  tax  to  provide  a  truant 
ofiicer.  Surely,  the  attendance  officers,  as  we  call  them,  see  that  that 
law  is  observea.  The  factory  inspector  can  not  do  it.  Factory 
inspectors  aroimd  Pittsburgh  do  well  if  they  make  a  single  inspection 
of  each  plant  in  a  year.  They  can  not  get  around  twice.  We 
haven 't  enough  of  a  force  to  do  that.  Where  is  your  attendance 
officer?  He  should  know  every  child  in  his  school  aistrict,  and  if  a 
child  is  not  at  school,  whose  duty  is  it  to  fiuad  out  where  that  child  is 
but  the  attendance  officer's?  Sometimes  I  am  not  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  child  labor  laws,  because  I  went  to  work  when  I  was  II 
years  old  and  it  didn't  hurt  me  at  all.  I  found  a  child  working  in 
a  glass  factory,  who  was  a  hig  husky  boy,  looking  to  be  about  18  or 
19,  but  he  wasn't  16.  I  couldn't  find  a  certificate  for  this  boy  and 
'     '^  "'     "  "        •  ../>..         .    work?    Did  the 

they  gave  me  a 
it.'"^    Now  that 

note  explained  that  the  boy  was  simple-minded  and  that  he  had  not  the 
capacity  for  an  education;  his  motner  was  a  widow  and  had  to  take 
in  washing  for  a  living.  That  boy  was  making  $1.25  and  $1.50  a 
day  in  the  ^lass  factory.  That  was  before  we  had  this  new  arrange- 
ment as  to  issuing  certificates,  and  I  had  to  let  the  boy  go  and  put 
him  out  of  the  plant.  We  found  many  other  cases.  A  great  many 
boys  are  smart  enough  to  graduate  from  the  public  school  at  13  years 
of  age.  Suppose  their  parents  are  not  able  to  send  them  to  college, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  Let  them  nm  the  streets? 
My  boys  graduated  at  13  and  14  years  of  age,  five  of  them.  I  could 
send  tnem  to  college  and  did^  but  there  are  hundreds  of  parents 
who  are  not  able  to  send  then*  children  to  college.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  these  children  ?  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
jliere  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question.  It  is  not  the  best  thmg 
for  these  children  to  let  them  run  the  streets.  The  remedy  is  with 
your  attendance  officers;  if  they  attend  to  their  duties  there  will  be 
no  children  in  your  district  working  in  factories.  The  factory  in- 
spector should  not  be  blamed  for  tms  condition;  he  is  only  able  to 
get  aroimd  once  a  year. 

I  am  speaking  only  of  Pittsburgh.  We  have  all  nationalities; 
we  have  all  classes  to  deal  with;  but  I  can  say  one  thing — ^in  my 
work;  in  the  last  five  or  six  months  I  have  not  found  a  child  under 
16  years  of  age  working  in  our  factories. 
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BOARD  or  BDUOATION. 

I  hold  to  the  view  that  employment  certificates  should  be  issued 
by  the  educational  authorities.  This  view  is  shiu:«d  by  men  €md 
women  who  have  devoted  years  of  study  to  the  problem  oi  regulating- 
child  labor,  and  is  supported  by  the  present  practice  in  States  whose 
legislation  is  based  upon  years  of  experience  and  careful  thought 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  protecting  employed  children.  The  present 
practice  in  the  progressive  States  is  a  result  of  trial  and  error.  In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  development  of  a  system  of 
employment  certification  has  progressed  through  many  years,  prob- 
ably along  the  same  lines  as  in  other  States,  the  employment  cer- 
tificate was  originally  a  crude,  legal  paper  issued  by  a  notary  public 
and  intended  merely  to  identify  the  mmor  and  show  his  age.  Affi- 
davit of  the  parent  was  the  only  evidence  of  age  required.  False 
affidavits  were  so  notoriously  common  at  that  time  as  to  render  the 
certificates  worthless,  and  no  improvement  could  be  effected  because 
no  one  was  responsible  under  the  law  for  checking  up  and  punishing 
parents  who  swore  falsely  to  their  children's  a^es.  The  notary 
public  had  no  interest  other  than  the  collection  of  me  fees. 

Later,  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  was  delegated  to 
the  representatives  of  the  bureau  of  factory  inspection,  ^raich  was 
at  that  time  imperfectly  organized  and  certainly  not  prepared  to 
undertake  the  work.  Employment  certificates  were  issued  from  the 
homes  of  the  deputy  factory  inspectors.  It  was  no  imcommon  sight 
in  those  early  days,  especially  in  the  industrial  districts, '  for  an 
inspector,  at  the  conclusion  of  hk  dav's  work,  to  find  his  home 
crowded  with  parents  and  children  applying  for  certificates.  These 
officials  made  an  honest  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  an  imperfect  law.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  perform  satisfactorily  the  work  of  issuing  certificates, 
because^  their  evening  duties  were  irksome  and  annoying  and  inter- 
fered with  their  recreation  and  social  pleasures.  Furthermore,  the 
nightly  presence  of  parents  and  children  was  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion on  the  privacy  of  their  home  life. 

The  enactment  of  tne  law,  therefore,  which  transferred  the  issuance 
of  emplovment  certificates  to  the  public  and  private  school  authori- 
ties was  nailed  with  delight  by  the  deputy  factory  inspectors.  This 
method  of  issuance  was  an  improvement  over  tne  former  method, 
but  after  a  few  years'  trial  it  was  found  to  be  imsatisfactory,  partly 
because  of  the  defects  inherent  in  the  law  itself,  and  partly  because 
responsibility  for  the  issuance  was  too  widely  distributed. 

Therefore,  new  legislation  (the  present  child  labor  law) ,  was  enacted 

Sroviding  for  a  system  of  employment  certification  free  from  the 
efects  of  former  practices  and  carefully  designed  to  insure   the 
protection  and  promote  the  welfare  of  chUdrin  in  employment. 
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Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  system  was  vested  in 
the  public-school  officials. 

You  are  probably  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  purpose  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  the  systems  of  employment  certincation  adopted 
Tb|y  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  ana  a  nmnber  of  other  States. 
Tne  principles  are  the  same  in  these  systems,  although  the  details 
may  vary.  I  mention  the  systems  in  these  States  to  indicate  what 
I  mean  oy  the  modem  method  of  employment  certification.  What 
are  the  aims  of  such  a  system,  and  what  authoritv  is  best  qualified 
to  accomplish  these  aims  by  being  vested  with  the  power  to  issue 
eniployment  certificates  ? 

In  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  the  first  prerequisite  is 

f)roof  of  age.  The  best  proof  of  age  is  a  birth  record,  which  must  by 
aw  be  demanded,  and  if  possible  procured,  before  the  employment 
certificate  is  issued.  If  proof  of  age  were  the  main  consideration  in 
the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate,  the  health  authorities 
should  certainly  be  designated  as  issuing  officials,  because  these 
officials  have  immediate  access  to  records  of  birth.  Even  stronger 
argument  might  be  made  in  favor  of  delecting  to  the  health  authori- 
ties the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  by  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  the  physical  examination  and  the  essential  need  of  a 
medical  statement  as  to  the  health  and  physical  fitness  of  the  appli- 
cant for  the  employment  contemplated.  iT'oof  of  age  and  statement 
as  to  health  are  important  factors  in  employment  certification,  but 
important  though  tney  be,  they  are  secondary,  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  said  complementary,  to  the  main  purpose  of  employment  certifica- 
tion. With  the  furnishing  of  this  information  the  official  relation- 
ship of  health  officers  to  children  entering  employment  berins  and 
ends.  Furthermore,  they  have  no  official  interest  in  the  children's 
school  life,  past  or  future,  nor  have  they  official  concern  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  children  after  they  enter  their  vocational  career.  For 
these  reasons,  the  health  authorities  should  not  be  designated  by  law 
as  the  agency  to  issue  employment  certificates. 

The  modem  system  of  employment  certification  provides  that  the 
certificate  be  issued  to  a  particular  employer  for  the  child  named 
and  for  a  designated  occupation.  Some  one  may  urge  that  since  in- 
spection of  minors  in  employment  is  intrusted  to  the  factory  inspector, 
tnis  official  should  also  he  authorized  to  issue  employment  certincates. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  issuance  of  employment 
certificates  and  the  inspection  of  minors  in  employment  are  closely 
related  but  distinct  official  processes,  which  mav  be,  but  not  neces- 
sarily should  be,  performed  by  the  same  official.  Certainly  the  in- 
spector would  have  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  children  employed  in 
his  district  if  they  were  required  to  appear  before  him  for  permits. 

On  the  other  nand,  while  a  measure  of  inspection  is  necessary  to 
insure  observance  of  the  child  labor  law  by  employers,  its  importance 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  The  duties  of  factory  in- 
spectors have  become  many-sided  and  numerous,  as  a  result  of  labor 
l^islation  affecting  the  employment  of  adults.  Coincident  with  the 
extension  of  their  duties  in  many  other  lines  and  as  a  result  of  rapidly 
decreasing  numbers  of  children  m  employment  due  to  njiiore  stringent 
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child  labor  laws  the  factory  inspectors'  contact  with  employed  children 
has  been  materially  lessened. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
factory  inspector  was  to  "check  up"  on  the  employment  of  children. 
To-day  this  duty  is  of  vanishing  importance  and  in  many  communi- 
ties is  almost  lost  in  the  multipUcity  of  other  duties  which  now  devolve 
upon  the  inspector. 

A  recent  study  of  junior  employment  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  of  the  3,505  firms  employing  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  2,750  firms  employed  but  one  child  and  324  but 
two  children.  There  are  in  this  city  only  37  establishments  emplov- 
ing  more  than  25  children,  and  only  7  of  these  firms  (including  the 
large  department  stores)  employ  froni  100  to  139  children  (the  max- 
immn  number).  This  wide  distribution  of  children  among  so  many- 
establishments  makes  the  work  of  this  phase  of  inspection  so  exceed- 
ingly dijEcult  for  factory  inspectors  that  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that 
olServance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  depends  less  upon  rigid  in- 
spection and  more  upon  the  enlightened  conscience  of  tne  employer, 
quickened  by  the  intelligence  of  tne  children  who  have  been  familiar- 
ized through  the  school,  with  their  legal  rights  and  privileges.  This 
appeal  to  tne  employers  is  especially  strong  where  employed  children 
are  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  school  through  attendance  at 
continuation  schools. 

My  opinion  is  that  while  official  representatives  of  the  labor  depart- 
ment can  and  actually  do  assist  materially  in  the  regulation  of  child 
labor^  through  close  attention  to  employed  minors  during  their  in- 
spection, and  perhaps  through  the  activities  of  special  departments 
dBvoted  to  children,  their  contact  is,  and  should  be,  with  the  employer 
and  not  with  the  child.  Labor  officials  have  had  no  previous  educa- 
tional experience  with  children  during  their  school  life  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  equipped  with  information  which  would  enable  them  to  help 
the  children  bridge  the  gap  between  the  school  and  the  job.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  coordination  can  best  be  done  by  those  who  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  children  during  their  years  in  school. 

While  considerations  of  age  and  health,  as  well  as  of  the  job,  the 
employer,  and  working  conditions,  are  important  in  themselves 
in  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates,  they  are  incidental  to 
the  main  purpose  of  the  employment  certificate,  which  is  to  authorize 
the  conditional  release  of  the  children  from  attendance  at  school. 
The  children  for  whom  employment  certificates  are  issued  are  within 
the  age  limit  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and  are,  therefore, 
still  under  the  educational  authority.  They  belong  to  the  school, 
and  when  employment  ceases,  or  employment  conditions  required 
under  the  law  are  not  observed,  school  authority  should  be  asserted 
and  the  children  claimed  for  the  classroom  so  long  as  they  are  of 
compulsory  school  age.  Logically,  the  same  officials  who  are  vested 
by  law  with  authority  to  require  school  attendance  should  also  be 
clothed  with  authority  to  grant  exemptions  from  attendance  (within 
the  limits  imposed  by  law),  including  exemptions  to  enter  employ- 
ment. 

It  would  appear  that  the  release  of  children  from  school  attendance 
for  employment  is  a  matter  which  concerns  directly  the  parent  and  the 
child,  the  employer,  and  the  school,  with  the  school  assuming  re- 
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sponsibility  for  certifying  the  legal  conditions  upon  which  leave  of 
aosence  for  employment  is  granted.  The  placing  of  this  responsi- 
bility on  the  scnool  has  necessitated  the  extension  of  its  present  or- 
ganization to  discharge  its  legal  obligations.  Logically,  as  well  as 
an  aid  to  efficient  adimnistration,  the  issuance  of  employment  certifi- 
cates should  be  placed  in  the  attendance  division,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  enrollment  of  children  in  school  and  their  regular  attendance 
thereafter. 

The  extension  of  the  attendance  service  to  cover  the  release  of  chil- 
dren for  employment  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  natural  and  nor- 
mal devdopment  of  a  system  of  accounting  of  children  of  compulsorj 
school  age.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  wny  this 
responsibility  should  be  divided  by  delegating  the  issuance  of  em- 
ployment certificates  to  any  agency  outside  of  tnat  which  is  intrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  This  imity 
of  responsibility  for  attendance  and  exemption  can  be  maintained,  1 
bdieve,  without  any  impairment  of  the  splendid  cooperation  of  other 
public  agencies  whose  services  are  necessary  as  an  aid  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  duties  toward  employed  minors.  For  example, 
medicaiservice  is  necessary  to  establish  the  physical  fitness  of  a  cnila 
for  employment,  and  in  this  respect  the  bureau  of  health  should  assist 
by  the  assignment  of  physicians  from  its  official  staflf.  Similarly, 
the  representatives  of  the  department  of  labor,  who  are  called  upon 
to  visit  all  establishments  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  should 
assist  in  the  r^ulation  of  child  labor  by  reporting  to  the  school  au- 
thorities, currently,  the  results  of  their  finmngs. 

Educational  authorities,  especially  in  the  larger  communities,  have 
established  well-oi^anized  departments  with  trained  personnel  to 
discharge  their  duties  in  regard  to  employment  certification.  The 
organization  of  this  service  as  a  public  school  activity  has  had  a  truly 
wonderful  development  in  a  comparativeljr  few  years  and  has  had  a 
wholesome  and  f ar-reachinginfluence upon  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Close  contact  of  school  officials  with  children  in  employment  has 
shown  the  need  of  a  jxmior  placement  system  and  of  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  counseling  for  young  people.  To-day,  practically 
every  well-organized  high  school  has  its  vocational  counsdor,  who 
gives  at  least  part  time  to  this  service.  Courses  in  civics  and  in  occu- 
pational studies  have  been  introduced  as  a  result  of  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  school  and  industry.  The  contact  of  the  school 
witn  employment  problems  has  awaKened  educational  authorities 
to  a  realization  of  their  responsibilities  toward  the  children  in  prepar- 
ing them  to  select  wisely  and  intelligently  their  life  work. 

An  accepted  principle  of  social  service  discourages  the  handling  of 
familj  by  more  than  one  agency,  because  experience  has  shown  that  a 
multiplicity  of  social  service  visitors  in  the  nome  leads  only  to  con- 
fusion and  defeats  the  purpose  of  conceiving  and  executing  a  well- 
considered  plan.  In  a  larger  sense,  this  prmciple  has  been  applied 
to  the  field  of  child  welfare.  More  and  more  the  opinion  is  growing 
that  the  handling  of  problems  where  children  only  are  considered 
should  be  IntrustM  to  one  agency,  and  that  agency  should  be  public 
education,  since  the  importance  of  its  service  to  children  overshadows 
that  of  all  other  agencies. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  McFarland  from  Kansas 
to  lead  the  discussion. 

Miss  McFarland.  I  may  say  I  am  from  the  department  of  labor, 
that  is,  I  am  director  of  the  work  for  women  and  children,  and  there- 
fore my  view  will  perhaps  be  the  opposite  view  from  that  of  Mr. 
Gideon;  yet  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  entirely  the  opposite  view.  I  do 
believe  in  the  schools  naving  a  very  close  connection  with  the  issuing 
of  child-labor  certificates;  that  is,  I  believe  that  perhaps  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  or  their  representatives,  are  the  best  agents  for 
issuing  certificates.  But  I  also  believe  that  we  should  maintain  a 
connection  with  our  labor  department,  our  industrial  work  in  the 
State,  by  requiring  that  that  work  should  be  supervised  by  those 
departments. 

-  In  Kansas  we  have  a  peculiar  situation,  which  perhaps  may  be  one 
reason  for  my  viewpoint.  We  have  a  compulsory  attendance  law 
which  has  a  lower  standard  than  our  child  labor  law,  and  our  greatest 
difficulty  is  in  trying  to  keep  our  superintendents  of  high  schools  and 
attendance  officers  up  to  the  standard  of  our  child-labor  law.  We 
have  superintendents  of  schools  in  Kansas  who  are  determined  not  to 
excuse  children  who  do  not  have  the  education  required  by  the  child- 
labor  law,  because  the  education^  requirements  of  the  child-labor 
law  are  higher  than  those  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  that 
peculiar  situation  forces  the  labor  department  of  the  State  to  fight 
the  battles  for  maintaining  the  educational  standards  of  the  State. 

In  Kansas  we  recognize,  of  course,  the  problem  of  the  defective 
child,  the  subnormal  child;  we  know  the  problem  has  to  be  met  and 
our  child-labor  laws  must  meet  it,  and  yet  in  spite  of  that  fact  the 
tenden^  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  school  men  is  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards. We  feel  that  child  labor  is  very  largely  an  educational  problem, 
and  we  should  reach  it  through  our  compulsory  attendance  law  and 
our  educational  standard,  and  yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  is  also  an  industrial  task  and  that  sometimes  our  best  educators  are 
unfamiliar  with  industrial  problems.  Now,  if  we  have  men  and 
women  in  both  fields  who  are  trained,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  broad- 
est and  biggest  sense,  we  might  trust  the  child-labor  certificate  system 
entirely  to  the  hands  of  the  school  people,  but  we  find  in  many  cases 
that  they  do  not  have  that  in'dustrial  viewpoint.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  industrial  hazards  for  children,  are  not  familiar  with 
factories  and  workshops,  and  do  not  know  where  machinery  or  some 
other  condition  is  really  hazardous  to  children.  Even  under  the  school 
laws  they  are  letting  children  out  of  school  and  giving  them  certificates 
to  work  in  places  which  are  extremely  hazardous  to  children,  and 
unless  those  certificates  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  department  ^ 
which  directs  the  work  of  women  and  children  from  the  mdustrial 
viewpoints,  those  children  will  be  permitted  to  work  there  until  an 
inspector  reaches  them  and  requires  that  they  be  dismissed. 

We  have  another  pectdiar  situation  in  Kansas.  Our  largest 
industrial  city  is  a  border  city,  and  it  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
practically  one  city,  in  two  different  States,  and  we  know  that  other 
States  have  that  same  problem.  It  requires  cooperation  between  the 
two  States,  and  yet  I  find  that  the  school  authorities  in  one  State  will 
sometimes  permit  a  child  probably  14  years  of  age  to  work  in  a  factory 
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in  the  other  where  we  would  recognize  that  the  work  is  hazardous  to 
the  life  of  a  child!  If  the  ccortificate  does  not  go  through  our  office 
we  would  not  know  that  that  child  was  working  in  mat  factory. 
When  the  certificate  goes  through  our  office  we  have  a  chance  to 
look  after  the  child  and  to  revoke  the  certificate.  So  I  feel  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  hazard  the  department  of  labor 
has  perhaps  the  better  and  more  thorough  knowledge.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  school  department  could  not  gain  that  knowledge 
and  could  not  develop  that  viewpoint,  but  it  has  not  been  done, 
and  I  feel  that  we  will  have  to  go  slowly  in  turning  that  work  over 
to  the  school  board  until  we  are  certain  that  both  sides  of  the  problem 
will  be  considered. 

The  Chaikman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Schutz,  from  Minnesota, 
to  tell  us  something  about  that  work. 

Miss  Schutz.  I  can  tell  very  briefly  what  is  being  done  in  Minne- 
sota. The  certificate  is  issued  by  the  attendance  department  in 
Minnesota,  and  then  the  record  is  sent  to  the  industrial  commission 
and  we  pass  on  all  the  certificates  issued.  If  we  find  in  any  particular 
case  that  a  child  is  working  in  a  hazardous  occupation  or  m  a  factory 
where  there  might  be  danger,  we  send  one  of  our  factory  inspectors 
to  look  into  the  employment  of  that  child,  and  very  often  the  at- 
tendance department  officer  calls  up  and  asks  us  if  we  won*t  send 
an  inspector  to  find  out  what  the  employment  is  that  is  offered  to 
the  child,  or  he  will  ask  us  to  pass  upon  the  employment  before 
the  certificate  is  issued.  So  the  records  are  always  sent  to  our 
office  and  certificates  issued,  and  we  are  called  upon  frequently  to 
cooperate  with  the  department  of  attendance  in  passing  upon 
the  work  offered  to  a  child.  I  feel  that  the  situation  inltfinne- 
sota  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  that  respect.  Very  few  certificates 
are  being  issued  in  Minnesota.  Employers  do  not  want  children 
under  the  age  of  16,  largely  because  of  our  compensation  law.  We 
have  had  one  or  two  instances  of  giving  the  employer  an  employ- 
ment card  pending  the  time  when  tne  certificate  was  issued.  That 
is,  sonxetimes  it  would  take  a  week  or  so  looking  up  records  for  the 
child  and  so  an  emplo3anent  card  would  be  issued  pending  the  issuance 
of  a  real  certificate.  In  one  case,  during  the  period  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  issuing  of  the  card  and  of  the  working  certificate 
the  boy  was  killed,  and  the  question  was.  What  was  to  be  done 
in  a  case  like  that — who  was  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  that  boy?  That 
brought  the  matter  to  a  head  in  Minnesota,  and  in  conseauence 
this  partictdar  departmeiit  has  discontinued  the  practice  of  allowing 
a  boy  to  ^o  to  work  while  awaiting  the  issuance  of  his  certificate. 
We  really  nave  had  very  Uttle  difficulty  with  the  employment  cer- 
tificate situation  because  of  the  coowensation  laws,  but  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  child  labor  in'our  rural  oisthcts  which  we  do  not  touch 
atalL 

The  Chaibmak.  I  am  gdng  to  call  on  Mrs.  Johnson,  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  tell  us  something  about  the  issuance  of 
certificates  in  that  State. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  We  have  very  few  certificates  issued.  We  had 
some  last  year — two  bojrs,  from  7  to  10  years,  to  work  in  a  hotel  as 
pages.  If  minors  work  in  any  of  the  factories,  the  factory  has  to 
report  to  us  on  the  work  the  first  of  every  month  on  how  many 
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minors  and  apprentices  they  have.  We  have  very  little  to  report 
on  the  child  labor  in  our  State.  I  believe  there  is  very  little  in  the 
rural  districts.  There  might  be  a  little  in  the  summer  time  during 
the  berry  season  or  sotiaething  Uke  that.  A  child  under  14  years 
has  to  get  a  permit  from  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  then  the 
conditions  under  which  the  child  works  come  under  my  supervision, 
though  either  the  director  of  labor  or  mjself  can  issue  that  permit. 
That  is  about  as  far  as  child  labor  goes  m  the  State  of  Washington. 

A  Delegate.  Did  I  understand,  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  final 
issuance  of  the  employment  certificate  goes  through  the  hands  of  the 
representative  of  tne  department  of  labor  ? 

Mrs.  Johnson.  The  final  issuance,  yes.  The  emploving  of  a 
child  from  16  to  18,  and  the  judges  say  now  a  child  under.  14,  comes 
under  our  care.  Mr.  Clifford  or  myself  issues  that  permit.  I  am  the 
executive  secretary  and  both  our  names  are  to  be  put  on  it;  the  secre- 
tary can  sign  for  him  if  he  isn't  there,  but  if  he  doesn't  sign  it  him- 
seli  my  name  must  be  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  when  a  child  in  some 
section  of  the  State  other  than  your  headquarters  makes  application 
for  an  employment  certificate  the  final  issuing  of  the  certificate  is 
postponed  pending  an  investigation  ? 

^  ybrs.  Johnson.  If  I  can  not  go  out  personally  the  assistant  super- 
visor in  the  district  in  which  he  applies  sees  if  it  is  a  fit  place  for  that 
child  to  work,  and  reports  back  to  us  before  it  is  issuea. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  call  on  our  president  to  tell  us 
something  about  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates  in  tiie  State 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Wood.  My  State  issues  certificates  almost  any  way.  The 
form  of  certificate  is  all  right,  the  wording  is  all  right,  everything  woidd 
be  all  right  if  everybody  would  live  up  to  the  law,  but  they  will  not 
do  it.  We  have  exactly  the  same  procedure  as  to  evidence  that  the 
other  States  have,  but  finally  we  accept  almost  anything.  If  we 
can't  get  the  birth  or  baptismal  record,  the  school  record,  or  any- 
thing else,  we  will  take  the  word  of  the  parents.  We  know 
parents  who  have  falsified  ages  of  their  children,  have  used  certificates 
issued  for  older  children,  have  tried  to  eliminate  the  date  of  birth,  and 
sometimes  they  have  changed  the  age  but  didn't  change  the  date  of 
biith,  and  it  is  only  the  employer  who  is  shrewd  enough  not  to  get 
into  the  clutches  of  the  law  who  looks  into  those  things  and  finds  them 
and  sends  the  certificates  back.  A  judge,  a  notary,  a  member  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  or  any  of  its  attaches,  in  fact  almost  any  man,  can 
administer  the  law.  The  law  says  that  no  one  attached  to  a  depart- 
ment store  or  enterprise  hiring  labor  can  issue  certificates;  yet  not 
long  ago  a  Federal  inspector  who  went  to  a  box  factory  found  that  the 
president  of  the  box  factory,  who  was  the  president  of  a  bank,  and 
also  a  lawyer  and  notary  pubUc,  was  issuing  a  certificate  to  evetr 
child  entering  the  service.  Some  of  you  may  not  be  confronted  with 
these  conditions.  The  law  on  issuing  child-labor  certificates  is  just 
about  the  loosest  procedure  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Wilcox  to  give  us  the 
experience  of  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  Wilcox.  The  object  about  which  interest  in  this  subject 
centers  is  of  course  the  w^are  of  the  child  if  it  is  going  into  industry, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  must  determine  several  questions: 
First,  whether  or  not  the  child  has  had  a  sufficient  education;  second, 
whether  or  not  the  child^s  ph3rBical  fitness  permits  of  his  entering 
industry;  and  third,  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  after  he  gets  into 
industry. 

We  must  all  agree,  I  think,  on  that  proposition,  that  that  is  what 
we  have  to  determine.  I  think  I  oiight  to  say  this,  that  out  of 
deference  to  the  public  interest  the  system  ought  to  be  uniform, 
as  imiform  as  possible.  Any  system  which  will  best  accomplish 
all  of  these  purposes  I  am  ready  to  sanction,  to  give  approval  to. 
In  Wisconsin  we  have  what  is  technically  known  as  the  adoption 
of  the  child  in  industry  by  the  labor  department,  the  industrial 
commission,  and  still  we  trv  not  to  forget  that  after  all  the  one 
person  who  is  best  informed  as  to  the  education  of  the  child,  the 
condition  of  the  child  in  school,  and  perhaps  the  conditions  in  the 
homC;  is  the  school  official.  We  never  issue  a  permit  uiJess  we  have 
the  approval  of  the  school  officisJ.  A  child  has  to  come  to  the 
commission  with  the  approval  of  the  school  authorities.  We  arrange 
too  for  a  physical  examination  of  the  child,  though  not  in  all  cases, 
because  there  are  some  small  communities  where  we  find  that  im- 
practical. 

Mr.  Gideon.  We  cut  out  the  authority  temporarily. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  We  require  as  a  condition  of  employment,  that  the 
child  have  his  tonsils  taken  care  of.  Wherever  we  find  a  school 
official  who  possesses  what  we  call  the  right  mind  for  the  interests 
of  the  child  after  he  gets  into  industry,  he  is  made  the  permit-issuing 
officer  in  the  communitv,  but  I  question  the  effectiveness  of  any 
system  that  does  not  nave  some  central  authority.  If  you  are 
going  to  let  every  school  official  issue  permits,  you  will  have  more 
than  57  different  varieties  of  employment  that  the  child  ought  to 
be  (according  to  the  school  autnonties)  permitted  to  enter  into. 
And  so  we  first  require  that  the  child  have  the  approval  of  the 
school  authorities.  You  will  be  surprised  what  a  difference  of 
opinion  there  is.  There  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  labor 
officials.  I  heard  a  gentleman  here  arguing  awhile  ago  that  a  child 
16  years  of  age  or  under  ought  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  in- 
dustry, and,  because  he  thou^t  the  child  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  rather  blinking  at  the  law.  As  administering  officers  you  know 
that  you  have  to  lay  down  certain  rules,  you  have  to  fix  some  sort 
of  classification. 

Our  commission  has  the  authority  to  determine  the  types  of  em- 
ployment which  children  are  permitted  to  enter.  No  girl  in  our 
State,  bv  order  of  the  commission,  may  have  a  permit  to  go  into 
the  hotel  industry.  This  is  not  a  legislative  act,  it  is  an  order  of 
the  commission.  We  do  not  try  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  hotel. 

We  say  no  child  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  in  a  bowling 
alley  ^  or  the  lumber  industry.  We  determine  the  safety  of  the 
worldne  place  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  After  all,  when  you  have 
reached  the  point  where  you  say  that  this  child  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  industry  you  have  to  determine  who  is  nearest  the 
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child  in  his  job.  I  think  that  the  school  official  would  have  to 
admit  that  a  well-oi^anized  labor  department  is  closer  to  the  child 
and  in  better  position  to  determine  wnether  or  not  he  shall  continue 
in  that  particular  industry,  whether  that  employment  is  a  safe 
employment,  than  is  the  school  authority. 

Every  State  should  keep  in  mind  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  there 
should  be  worked  out  a  cooperative  plan  between  school  and  labor 
departments  that  will  guarantee  that  these  children  are  not  exploited, 
that  they  are  not  dragged  out  of  school  into  an  industry  for  ulterior 
purposes,  that  they  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  education,  and  that 
the  employment  they  are  put  into  shall  be  the  kind  of  employment 
they  ought  to  have. 

With  regard  to  the  birth  certificate  or  baptismal  certificate,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  in  our  State  the  school  records  have  never 
proven  an  adequate  means  of  checking  up  a  child's  age.  One  child 
who  enters  school  on  the  first  day  of  September  may  have  a  birthday 
in  November  when  he  will  be  14  years  of  age.  You  say  to  him,  "  Well, 
how  old  are  you?"  He  replies  ''I  am  14  years."  Another  child 
entering  at  the  same  time  and  whose  birthday  is  also  in  November, 
when  you  ask  him  **How  old  are  you?''  says  *'I  am  13." 

We  regard  the  birth  certificate  and  baptismal  certificate  as  the 
most  satisfactory.  We  find  birth  certificates  can  be  had  in  substan- 
tially all  cases.  We  find  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  our  State  on  permits  were  actually  bom  in  other  States, 
only  10  per  cent  being  bom  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  what 
we  call  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics  plan.  You  can  go  to  the  registrar  of 
any  county  and  get  the  birth  date  of  any  child  in  that  county.  We 
have  on  file  in  the  city  of  Madison  the  reports  from  these  registrars, 
so  that  we  have  very  easy  access  to  the  record  of  the  child — the  birth 
certificate  and  the  baptismal  certificate.  We  state  on  the  permit  the 
kind  of  employment  the  child  is  to  be  permitted  to  do  and  what  he 
may  not  do.  Our  compensation  law  is  quite  drastic.  In  case  of 
injury  to  a  child  employed  without  a  permit  the  employer  is  liable  in 
treble  the  damages.  Ijie  effect  of  that  is  to  allow  tne  child  substan- 
tially the  same  damages  he  would  receive  at  common  law.  That 
was  the  law  prior  to  t&  enactment  of  the  compensation  law.  These 
damages  are  paid  not  by  the  insurer  of  the  risk  but  by  the  employer 
himself,  and  this  means  that  the  employer  is  pretty  careful;  he  does 
not  want  to  pay  treble  damages  very  often. 

Mr.  Coffey.  I  have  charge  of  the  department  of  labor  work  in 
Philadelphia.  I  believe  the  proper  place  lor  the  issuance  and  revoca- 
tion of  certificates  is  with  the  school  authorities.  I  have  had  some 
seven  years*  experience  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  found  that  plan 
to  be  most  successful  there.  I  further  think  that  what  we  want  is 
law  enforcement,  not  law  violation.  We  have  cases  where  an  in- 
spector covers  several  counties.  If  you  will  tell  me  how  he  can  look 
after  the  issuance  and  revocation  of  certificates  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  be  enlightened.  However,  the  school  authorities  in  every  district 
in  this  State  have  copies  of  the  child  labor  act  showing  the  prohibited 
employment  for  children  xmder  16,  and  the  prohibited  employments 
for  children  under  18  years  of  age  and  they  also  have  copies  of  the 
orders  issued  from  time  to  time  by  our  State  industrial  board.  They 
have  those  prohibitive  acts  before  them.     It  is  a  small  thing  for  them 
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to  see  what  the  act  prohibits  in  the  issuance  of  certificates.  If  any 
cases  come  up  which  are  questionable  then  it  is  a  case  of  taking  them 
to  the  department  of  labor  and  industry  and  asking  it  to  pass  on 
them.  There  won't  be  many  such  cases^  for  if  you  wul  look  over  our 
child  labor  act  in  this  State  and  the  orders  of.  the  industrial  board, 
you  will  find  the  ground  is  pretty  well  covered.  However,  from 
time  to  tame  we  do  get  requests  from  Mr.  Gideon's  office  to  go  into  a 
factory  and  look  over  conditions  there  and  see  whether  an  employ- 
ment certificate  may  be  granted  in  a  particular  case. 

In  this  State,  and  I  presume  in  other  States,  if  the  employer 
places  a  minor  in  a  prohibited  employment  and  that  child  is  injured, 
the  case  does  not  come  under  the  compensation  law.  Every  now 
and  then  we  find  a  case  where  that  comes  up.  There  was  a  case  in 
Chester  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  dm-ing  the  war,  where  a  minor 
was  hired  as  a  rivet  tender.  He  was  killed,  the  parents  brought  suit, 
and  the  insurance  carrier  disclaimed  liability,  saying,  "This  does  not 
come  under  our  compensation  law,''  and  so  it  cost  the  company  several 
thousand  dollars.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  paper-box  industry,  the 
same  condition  arose.  In  a  survey  made  a  snort  time  ago,  we  found 
there  were  very  few  children  under  age  emplo}^ed,  and  that  the  man- 
ufacturer or  employer  is  quite  particular  in  this. 

Mr.  Gideon.  My  position  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  is 
pecuJiar  in  that  my  relation  to  the  parochial  and  the  private  schools 
IS  exactly  the  same  as  my  relation  to  the  public  schools.  That  is. 
as  the  issuing  officer  in  Philadelphia,  I  bear  the  same  relation  to  all 
schools.  Mr.  Wilcox  and  I  are  not  so  far  apart  as  it  may  appear, 
because  I  was  talking  about  issuing  and  he  was  talking  about  inspec- 
tion. I  thoroxi^hly  agree  with  him  that  inspection  should  be  intrusted 
largely  to  the  department  of  labor,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  pay  attention  to  their  system  of  birth 
registration.  The  system  of  bu'th  r^istration  in  the  United  States, 
and  Pennsylvania  is  no  exception,  is  very  poor  indeed.  It  is  whollv 
inadequate.  If  I  were  married  and  Uving  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  had  a  child  bom  into  my  family  I  would  have  to  write  to 
Harrisburg  for  an  official  copy,  a  certified  copy,  of  my  child's  birth, 
and  pay  a  fee  of  60  cents,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  my  family  phy- 
sician aid  not  register  my  little  girl  as  a  boy,  or  my  little  white  girl 
as  a  colored  girl,  or  make  some  other  similar  mistake.  At  the  present 
time  we  haven't  any  means  of  knowing,  first,  that  the  doctor  has  really 
roistered  the  birth,  and  in  the  secona  place  we  haven't  any  means  of 
knowing  that  he  has  registered  it  right.  In  going  through  tne  register 
of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  we  find  the  source  of  errors;  some- 
times the  doctor  doesn't  register  until  a  year  afterwards.  Because 
of  the  mistakes  in  those  records  I  believe  one  of  the  first  things  we 
ought  to  do  as  labor  officials  is  to  demand  a  proper  law  for  oirth 
registration,  and  I  think  that  the  law  ought  to  provide  not  only  for 
registration  but  also  for  a  record  of  the  registration  to  be  sent  to  the 
family  so  that  the  family  may  know  what  is  on  the  books.  The 
record  that  goes  to  the  family  could  be  kept  as  a  record  of  the  birth, 
and  used  for  presentation  to  the  principal  of  the  school  when  the  child 
enters  the  school  and  later  for  presentation  to  the  issuing  official  when 
application  Is  made  for  an  employment  certificate;  stilllater  it  could 
be  used  when  the  boy  or  girl  applies  for  a  marriage  hcense,  and  when 
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he  or  she  comes  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  So  I  believe  one 
of  the  first  things  we  ought  to  do  is  to  demand  that  that  should  be 
done. 

I  think  we  might  go  farther  than  that;  I  think  we  might  publidh 
every  year  in  every.  State,  through  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  a 
comprehensive  volume  showing  the  names  and  addresses  of  and  other 
particulars  about  every  child  bom  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  been 
urged  that  that  would  not  be  a  proper  thing  to  do  because  it  would 
show  up  certain  cases  of  ill^timaey,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
argument  does  not  overcome  the  stronger  argument  for  the  publishiiig 
of  such  a  list.  Let  us  ^et  together  and  ask  our  State  l^islatures  to 
put  the  right  kind  of  birth  registration  law  on  the  statute  books. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  I  am  going  to  ask  our  friend,  Doctor  Lovejoy,  for 
a  few  remarks  on  this  question. 

Doctor  Lovejoy.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gideon  a  question. 
There  are  many  States  that  have  no  vital  statistics  that  are  of  value. 
Many  States  have  no  continuation-school  law,  and  many  have  no 
compensation  laws.  I  am  interested  in  the  rural  children,  the 
chiloren  in  agriculture,  I  think  we  all  recognize  the  tremendous 
improvement  m  this  country  in  relation  to  child  labor  in  factories 
and  other  industrial  establishments,  and  this  has  come  about  largely 
through  this  body  of  workers  or  labor  officials  who  administer  the 
law.  For  many  years,  in  increasing  measure,  the  law  has  been 
improved.  We  have  no  protection  of  that  kind,  broadly  speaking, 
for  the  children  in  the  country,  in  the  little  rural  school  districts. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gideon  how  he  would  under  the  theory  he 
advanced  in  his  paper,  give  the  child  in  agriculture  the  same  kind 
of  efficient  comprehensive  State  protection  that  the  child  in  industry 
now  receives  through  the  labor  departments  of  the  various  States? 

Mr.  Gideon.  Mr.  Dennison  states  that  the  children  of  Pennsylvania 
are  protected  by  an  amendment  to  the  school  law,  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  requiring  that  exemption  permits  be  granted 
to  children  leaving  school  for  employment  in  c^culture  or  in  domestic 
service.  The  two  are  included.  If  Mr.  Dennison  had  gone  farther 
he  would  have  told  you  that  that  protects  the  child  so  far  as  leaving 
school  is  concerned;  but  that  it  goes  no  farther  than  that,  because 
our  child  labor  law  specifically  exempts  from  its  operation  children 
who  are  in  domestic  service  and  in  larm  labor.  1  believe  that  we 
should  strike  from  our  child  labor  law  that  exempting  phrase.  If 
we  did  that,  then  the  children  on  the  farm  would  be  placed  upon 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  children  in  the  factory. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  Philadelphia,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that 
I  can  put  forth  every  year  we  lose  temporarily  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  about  2,500  children  for  three  or  four  months.  I  have  no 
power  under  the  law  to  prevent  that  group  of  2,500  or  3,000  Italian 
children  from  going  from  the  State  during  April  or  May,  sometimes 
earlier,  onto  the  farms  of  New  Jersey  and  remaining  there,  sometimes 
under  good  conditions  but  usually  under  conditions  such  as  Mr. 
Lovejoy  has  described,  and  then  returning  in  October  or  November. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  reach  those  children.  They  leave 
Philadelphia  with  their  mothers  and  fathers  and  while -they  are  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  they  are  no  longer  residents  of  Philadelphia. 
Some  of  them  go  to  Delaware  also,  but  while  they  are  in  the  otate 
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of  New  Jersey  the  New  Jersey  officials  say  thev  are  not  New  Jersey 
children,  they  are  Pennsylvania  children,  andi  that  therefore  they 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  them.  So  that  between  the  two  of  us  the 
children  suffer  and  nothing  is  done.  I  doubt  very  much  indeed 
whether  border  sections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  be 
adeouately  protected  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  extending  to  the 
chiloren  on  the  farm  tne  same  protection  that  is  now  extended  to 
the  children  in  industry,  unless  our  neighboring  States  would  do 
likewise.  If  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Ohio^  and  perhaps 
West  Virginia  would  pass  legislation  on  the  same  basis  for  children 
who  engage  in  labor  on  the  farm  as  for  children  engaged  in  industry, 
then  I  suppose  our  Pennsylvania  children  would  nave  adequate 
protection,  but  they  will  not  until  that  is  done. 

[On  motion  of  Mr.  Biebesheimer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Northrup,  the 
following  committee  was  appointed  by  the  president  '*to  codify  the 
various  State  laws  and  correlate  them  and  pomt  out  our  weak  points  " : 
Mr.  Biebesheimer,  chairman;  Mr.  Hall,  Miss  McFarland,  Miss  llourke, 
and  Mr.  Wilcox.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24-MORNlNG  SESSION. 

PRED  M.  WILCOX,  CHAIBMAN  WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION,  PRESIDING. 

INSPJECWON,  SAFETY,  AND  SANITATION. 
PROBLEMS  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

BY  JOHN  P.  MEADE,  DIRECTOR  DIVISION   OP  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  involves  a  discussion  of  factory  inspec- 
tion, and  is  to  be  confined  to  specific  problems  connected  with  inspec- 
tion work.  Many  other  duties  of  the  ordinary  industrial  inspector  can 
have  no  mention  here.  In  this  topic  we  deal,  however,  with  what  is 
the  most  important  duty  assigned  oy  law  to  this  official,  for  it  touches 
problems  that  deal  with  the  conservation  of  human  life,  strength,  and 
energy.  The  details  of  inspection  work  as  usually  conducted  in  a  large 
industrial  plant  might  be  reduced  to  a  recital  of  routine  mechanical 
operations.  However,  we  can  not  leave  our  subject  with  only  this 
simple  duty  attended  to.  It  is  necessary,  if  we  would  adec[uately 
describe  efficient  work  of  this  type,  to  deal  with  those  underlying  and 
controlling  reasons  that  make  factory  inspection  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  workmen  alike. 

Factory  inspection  rests  upon  the  principle  that  work  places 
should  be  maae  safe  for  employees.  Its  fundamental  purpose  is  to 
protect  the  life  and  health  of  workmen  from  hazards  arising  in  con- 
nection with  machinery  and  industrial  processes.  Althou^  one  of 
the  last  nations  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  need  of  conserving 
the  hmnan  side  of  mdustry,  the  United  States  has  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  lactorjr  inspection  within  the  last  10  years. 

In  a  survey  of  industrial  conditions  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  made  in 
1908  one  of  tne  leading  figures  in  that  movement  gave  expression  to  an 
opinion  which  at  that  time  stated  concisely  the  attitude  of  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  toward  workmen  engaged  in  hazardous  trades. 

He  said,  *'The  Slavs  from  Austria-Hungary,  the  Latins  from  the 
Mediterranean  provinces,  the  Germans,  or  the  British-bom  who 
came  to  Pittsburgh  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  manufacture  came  from 
a  region  of  law  and  order  to  a  region  of  law-made  anarchy,  so  far  as 
the  nazards  of  industry  are  concerned.  For  there  is  scarcely  a 
coxmtry  of  modem  Europe  but  has  brought  its  statutes  abreast  of 
industrial  progress  and  wrought  out  for  itself,  as  we  have  not,  some 
visible  adjustment  between  civil  rights,  human  needs,  and  the  cease- 
less operations  in  which  groups  of  men  and  powerful  appUances  join 
in  producing  what  the  world  wants.'' 

Among  the  problems  created  by  the  development  of  the  industrial 
system  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  maintaining  safety  and  health 
in  work  places.  The  rapid  and  exacting  nature  of  certain  mechani- 
cal processes  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  many  industrial  occupa- 
tions and  environments  have  brought  new  risks  to  vitality  and 
health.  The  suffering  caused  to  victims  of  industrial  accidents  and 
the  poverty  ensuing  m  famihes  where  the  head  was  stricken  down 
while  engaged  in  his  daily  work  combined  to  arouse  the  people  in 
this  coimtry  to  the  need  of  scientific  treatment  in  providing  for  health 
and  safety  m  industry. 
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Ck>iiaerviiig  the  life,  health,  and  energy  of  our  employees  or  wage 
earners  is  not  an  individual  c^uestion;  it  is  a  question  requiring 
social  action  and  is  now  recognized  as  a  legitimate  function  of  gov- 
eminent.  Gradually  new  principles  bom  of  this  experience  found 
their  way  into  our  industrial  life.  The  tiieory  advanced  rapidly  that 
immuni^  from  grave  industrial  hazards  and  protection  against 
occupational  illness  and  disease  were  essential  to  Hie  well-being  of 
our  wage  earners. 

It  was  ur^ed  that  the  loss  in  time  because  of  incapacity  produced 
by  industrial  injury  should  be  made  a  charge  upon  tiie  manufactured 
product  and  tiiis  much  of  the  burden  carriea  by  the  consuming  public. 

Compeusation  laws  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  recog- 
nizing this  principle  in  part,  and  mspirecT  interest  in  the  work  of 
reducing  human  waste  in  industry.  It  was  quickly  learned  that  the 
economic  losses  sustained  in  this  respect  constituted  a  serious  tax 
upon  the  productive  labor  power  of  the  coimtry. 

It  is  well  to  quote  interesting  figures  in  this  connection  that  we 
may  the  more  realize  the  gravity  of  this  situation.  We  are  told  that 
in  1919  there  occurred  in  the  industries  of  the  United  States  about 
23,000  fatal  accidents  and  575,000  nonfatal  accidents  causing  four 
weeks  or  more  disability. 

In  Jime,  1921,  Mr.  Hoover's  committee  on  elimination  of  waste  in 
industry  reported  in  its  findings  to  the  American  Engineering  Council 
at  St.  Loms  that  this  amount  of  incapacity  represented  an  approxi- 
mate wage  loss  of  $1,184,000,000.  The  total  direct  cost  of  industrial 
accidents  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  including  medical 
aid  and  other  legitimate  charges,  was  not  less  than  $1,014,000,000, 
of  which  $349,000,000  was  borne  by  employers  and  $665,000,000  by 
employees  ana  their  dependents. 

This  report  also  stated  that  these  approximate  figures  are  actually 
short  of  the  amount,  as  they  do  not  mclude  other  items  of  expense 
incurred  bv  workmen  and  not  paid  by  employers  or  insurance  com- 
panies. Tne  opinion  is  expressed  by  these  eminent  authorities  that 
75  per  cent  of  this  loss  could  be  avoided. 

'niat  other  important  side  of  this  problem,  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions that  give  rise  to  occupational  disease,  must  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  duties  of  the  factory  inspector.  The  economic 
loss  sustained  through  occupational  disease  can  not  be  adequately 
demonstrated  in  fig^ures. 

Disease  hazards  in  industry  may  not  always  be  as  clearly  defined 
as  those  hazards  responsible  for  industrial  accidents.  Doctor 
Thompson  reflects  accurately  on  the  relation  of  occupational  diseases 
in  industrial  injuries  when  he  says: 

A  man's  hand  lies  upon  the  workbench,  cut  off  by  a  revolving  saw— nothing  could 
be  more  definite  as  to  the  relationship  oi  cause  and  effect.  He  recovers  from  the 
injury^  and  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  d^ree  of  his  incapacity  for  future  work.  The 
condition  is  self-limited  and  nonpro«;reeBive.  With  industrial  diseases,  on  the  oth^ 
hand^  many  complex  facton  arise.  Is  the  mercurial  poisoning  of  which  he  is  the  vic- 
tim hkely  to  continue  its  destructive  effects  until  the  victim  dies,  or  is  he  likely  to 
recover  comi)letely  upon  cessation  of  this  hazardous  work?  Such  are  the  types  of 
questions  wmdi  constantly  arise  in  connection  with  the  occupational  diseases  and  it 
requires  far  more  experience  and  judgment  to  solve  them  justly  and  accurately  than  it 
does  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  great  majority  of  industrial  accidents. 
Some  industrial  dis«»es  and  the  effects  of  some  industrial  poisons  it  is  true  are  as 
definite  in  their  results  as  are  accidents,  but  their  number  is  limited  in  comparison 
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with  the  vast  number  of  cases  of  disefise,  often  obecoie,  veay  slow  in  onset  and  chronic 
in  couTBe.  which  affect  man^r  large  dassee  of  workmen.  The  misery  and  poverty 
entailed  oy  the  x)artial  disability  produced  by  more  insidious  xxnsons  or  injurious 
surroundii4;s  are  much  mote  difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy. 

Injuries  sustained  tihrongh  the  inhalation  of  metaUic,  mineral,  or 
oi^anic  dusts  often  are  more  far  reachiog  than  the  results  of  trau- 
matic amputations.  ^  The  progressive  inspector  who  fully  realizes  the 
importance  of  his  mission  willsense  the  need  of  treating  each  side  of 
this  question  with  adequate  attention.  This  is  the  task  that  con- 
fronts the  factory  inspector  wherever  his  field  of  activity  may  be. 
In  dealing  with  this  problem  no  one  should  realize  more  than  he  that 
being  a  mere  agency  does  not  measure  up  to  his  responsibility.  He 
must  be  more  flian  an  agency  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  this  work; 
he  must  be  an  active  influence. 

Before  the  era  of  workmen's  compensation  acts  the  use  of  the 
poUce  power  to  make  work  places  free  from  industrial  hazards  was 
exercised  through  statutes  general  in  their  character.  Comparatively 
easy  was  the  ta^  to  have  belts  and  pulleys  adjacent  to  passageways 
or  work  places  of  operators  properly  safeguarded.  Proiectmg  set 
screws,  defective  couplings,  innmning  gears,  and  sprocket  wneels 
evoked  no  discussion  as  to  the  apphcation  of  l^al  requirements. 
Guarding  machinery  at  the  point  of  operation,  however,  was  an 
entirely  different  problem. 

On  this  subject  even  experts  might  disagree.  Such  a  condition 
threatened  seriously  the  purpose  of  tiie  movement  to  make  industry 
safe  for  the  workman.  The  experience  of  years  in  the  enforcement 
of  general  statutory  principles  proved  that  technical  experience  in 
the  processes  of  industry  was  an  essential  element  for  the  control  of 
factory  hazards. 

When  the  legislatures  of  the  industrial  States  authorized  the  labor 
departments  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  preventing  of 
injuries  to  workmen  it  made  possible  the  providing  of  safeguarcS  to 
hazardous  conditions  which  could  not  be  reached  by  general  statutory 
principles. 

Standards  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  employers  and  workmen, 
and  usually  approved  by  the  highly  trained  safety  engineer,  now  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  rules  and  r^ulations  adopted  by  labor  depart- 
ments for  the  safeguarding  of  human  life  and  energy. 

The  removal  of  dusts,  gases,  fumes,  excessive  heat,  and  other  im- 
purities from  factory  workrooms  is  now  recognized  as  essential  to 
protect  the  health  of  employees.  These  hazards  can  be  adequately, 
controlled  by  the  installation  and  operation  of  efficient  mechanical 
exhaust  systems.  The  need  of  such  devices  in  printing  offi.ces,  brush 
factories,  and  in  the  buffing,  grinding,  and  plating  trades,  in  the 
rubber  industry,  in  the  stereotype  and  electrotype  foundries,  and 
in  other  industries  too  numerous  to  mention  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged. 

No  program  of  factory  sanitation  is  now  considered  adequate  or 
complete  that  does  not  include  clean,  pure  drinking  water,  provided 
in  each  factory  workroom,  and  washing  and  toilet  facilities  kept  in  a 
proper  and  sanitary  condition  for  the  use  of  employees.  Also,  ix  must 
mclude  workrooms  well  ventilated  and  lightea,  and  suitable  lock^B 
maintained  in  establishments  where  the  nature  of  the  employment 
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makee  necessaiy  complete  change  of  clothing.  Qood  health  is  often 
the  only  asset  of  the  workman,  and  any  mipairment  of  it  might 
proye  as  important  as  the  loss  oi  a  finger  py  contact  with  the  power 
presS;  or  loss  of  a  limb  with  all  of  its  serious  consequences.  Many 
^nployers  realize  that  yigorous  health  of  workmen  is  essential  in 
manufacturing  establishments. 

Inyestigation  has  shown  that  impairment  of  the  workman's  health 
is  usually  followed  by  a  loss  of  efficiency.  It  is  here  that  the  compe- 
tent inspector  becomes  a  yaluable  asset  to  both  workman  and  em- 
ployer. He  inust  be  able  to  point  out  the  type  of  exhaust  system 
necessary  to  dispose  of  fumes,  dusts,  and  gases  properly.  He  must 
be  famihar  with  the  best  methods  of  yentuation  in  workrooms  and 
be  well  qualified  to  adyise  in  connection  with  general  and  local 
lightii]^. 

Ordinary  factory  infection  cpqperience  is  not  suffident  to  attain 
this  result.  Intensiye  training  in  the  examination  of  causes  under* 
lying  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  disease  is  necessary  to 
do  mspection  work  properly.  It  proyides  an  intimate  kno^edge 
with  the  condition  responsible  for  loss  of  human  life  and  energy. 

Inspectors  deriye  tne  greatest  benefit  from  this  experience  and 
acquire  technical  knowledge  which  can  be  applied  to  conditions 
found  in  tiieir  daily  work.  It  enables  t^em  to  spei^  with  authority 
on  practical  means  for  accident  preyention.  In  Massachusetts  this 
plan  works  well.  A  description  of  the  work  in  this  State  may  proye 
mteresting.  During  the  year  ending  Noyember  30,  1921,  1,448  work 
accidents  were  inyestigated  by  the  inspectors  of  the  department  of 
labor  and  industries.  These  were  mainly  injuries  causing  death  or 
permanent  or  paHial  disability,  including  the  loss  of  limbs,  hands  or 
feet,  fingers  or  toes,  or  the  sight  of  eyes.  By  this  practice  the  de- 
partment checks  up  the  inspection  work  ana  ascertains  if  machine 
and  factory  hazards  are  controlled  as  the  law  directs.  If  an  accident 
is  inyesti^ted  in  a  plsoit  where  an  inspection  has  not  been  made 
during  six  months  preyious,  this  duty  is  attended  to  at  the  same 
time.  Careful  examination  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  occupa- 
tional accidents  places  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  yaJuable  experience 
at  the  disposal  of  safety  organizations.  Practical  adyice  and  assist- 
ance can  DC  giyen  to  employers  and  employees  from  inspectors  who 
examine  the  facts  incidental  to  each  accident  experience.  It  is  well 
known  that  comparatiyely  few  accidents  now  occur  on  unguarded 
machinery.  In  1921  10,057  accidents,  or  less  than  19  per  cent  of 
the  tabulatable  accidents  occurring  in  the  industries  of  Massachusetts 
were  occasioned  by  contact  with  machinery,  exceedingly  few  cases  in 
iida  group  being  traceable  to  uimiarded  machines. 

Defectiye  factory  conditions,  falling  on  slippery  floors,  stumbling 
oyer  objects  in  passageways,  and  cleaning  macmnery  while  in  motion, 
are  potential  factors  in  tne  causation  of  industrial  injuries.  While 
these  dangers  are  most  effectiyely  controlled  through  the  means  of 
frequent  factory  inspection,  the  inyestigation  of  accidents  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  constant  yigilance  in  ^appUng  with  them. 

This  statement  is  well  supported  by  the  Massachusetts  experience. 
From  July  1^  1920,  to  June  80, 1921,  there  were  155,554  accident  re- 
ports filed  with  the  department  of  industrial  accidents  in  that  State. 
Of  these,  53,313  were  tabulatable,  which  includes  death,  permanent 
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total,  permanent  partial,  and  temporary  total  disabilities.  Death 
resulted  in  296  of  these  cases,  6  involved  permanent  total  disability, 
while  1,371  were  of  a  permanent  partial  nature  and  61,640  were  tem- 
porary totals. 

Reduction  of  the  accident  rate  in  our  industrial  plants  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  giving  more  attenticm  to  the  causes  of 
nonmechanical  injuries.  The  factory  inspector  should  be  familiar 
with  the  accident  causation  in  each  mdustay,  for  his  experience  be- 
comes a  valuable  asset  to  employers  in  maintaining  a  high  d^ree  of 
safety  in  their  establishments. 

In  the  large  manufacturing  districts  of  Massachusetts  this  routine 
work  has  done  much  to  impart;  vigor  to  the  work  of  si^ety  committees. 
Their  attendance  at  shop  meetings  and  safety  councils  enables  the 
contribution  of  valuable  assistance  from  a  wide  field  of  experience. 
The  investigation  of  accidents  to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  has  been  made  a  leading  factor  of  this  work. 

It  has  proved  to  be  a  strong  factor  in  preventing  exposure  of  the 
child^to  hazardous  work  and  is  useful  in  seeming  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  certificate  law.  In  the  past  year  it  was 
necessary  to  issue  76  orders  to  employers  who  violated  the  statute 
relative  to  prohibitive  employment  for  minors,  and  prosecution  was 
necessary  in  35  cases  where  children  were  permitted  to  work  on 
dangerous  machinery. 

Many  of  these  violations  of  the  law  never  would  have  been  dis- 
covered were  it  not  for  the  policy  of  investigating  injury  to  children. 
An  interesting  development  in  the  experience  acquired  by  this  plan 
is  the  opportunity  for  cooperation  with  directors  of  continuation 
schools  in  teaching  pupils  the  need  of  exercising  due  care  in  industry. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  24,000  diildren,  betweai  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  years,  in  the  industrial  establishments  of  Massachusetts  are 
now  attending  47  continuation  schools  where  the  law  provides  they 
must  receive  mstruction  at  least  four  hours  a  week.  In  the  large 
industrial  centers  of  the  State  where  these  schools  are  located  elm- 
dren  come  for  instruction  from  the  work  places  in  the  manuf acturii^ 
plants. 

They  are  instructed  not  to  play  on  or  around  elevators  or  in 
proximity  to  hazardous  machinery  of  any  type.  -  They  are  told  not 
to  clean  or  oil  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion  or  to  remove  guards 
from  machinery  under  any  circumstances  or  to  fail  to  secure  first- 
aid  treatment  for  all  injuries,  however  slight. 

Splendid  cooperation  has  been  received  from  some  of  the  direc- 
tors of  these  scnools  in  the  work  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
these  principles.  It  is  the  practice  in  many  of  these  schools  to  as- 
certain the  kind  of  work  the  child  is  engaged  in,  and  if  it  is  found  to 
be  illegal  in  any  respect  action  is  taken  to  remedy  the  condition. 
Inspectors  of  the  department  have  been  active  in  addressing  pupils 
in  attendance  at  these  schools  and  advising  them  with  reference  to 
the  factory  hazards  in  their  locality.  Efforts  in  this  direction  are 
now  achieving  substantial  results. 

The  accident  statistics  for  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1919,  indicate  that  10  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
were  victiins  of  fatal  accidents,  while  62  sustained  permanent  dis- 
abling injuries.    For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1921,  5  diildren  of  the 
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same  age  group  logt  their  lives  because  of  accidents  in  industry,  and 
upon  13  were  mflicted  injuries  of  a  permanently  disabling  type. 

In  the  previous  year  49,781  minors  between  14  and  16  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  last-named  period  approximately  36,000.  While 
the  number  of  minors  in  this  a^  group  in  industry  during  1921  is 
approximately  25  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1919,  the  fatal  accident 
rate  haa  been  reduced  50  per  cent  and  the  rate  of  permanent  disabling 
injuries  reduced  about  80  per  cent.  The  substantial  progress  made 
in  reducing  accidents  to  mmors  is  due  to  the  joint  work  of  the  con- 
tinuation school  and  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries  of  Massachusetts.  From  this  experience  inspectors  are 
able  to  ^ve  practical  advice  and  assistance  to  employers  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  me  accident  rate.  It  enables  danger  points  to  be  well  known 
and  provides  a  definite  program  for  the  control  of  certain  factors 
conducive  to  occupational  injtry. 

Equally  productive  of  good  results  is  the  use  of  investigation  in 
the  case  of  occupational  cuseases.  In  manufacturing  establishments 
where  toxic  substances  are  used  uncontrolled  fumes,  gases,  and  dusts 
constitute  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  employees.  Only  through 
careful  investigation  of  instances  where  employees  have  been  affected 
by  these  hazanis  can  actual  results  be  achieved.  In  the  year  1921, 
96  cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  investigated  bv  the  inspectors  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indusuies  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  48  of  these  occurred  in  the  painting 
business  and  that  nearly  all  owed  their  origin  to  the  fact  tiiat  wcark- 
men  mixed  and  handled  lead  and  oil  or  mhaled  or  swallowed  the 
dust  of  old  paint  which  they  scraped  or  rubbed  down  with  sand- 
paper or  pimiice. 

in  the  building  trades,  painters  were  often  found  working  in 
unfinished  buildii^  where  water  and  toilet  facilities  had  not  been 
installed  and  no  smtable  f aciUties  provided  for  washing  and  changing 
work  dothing.  Frequently  these  workmen  ate  the  noonday  luncheon 
without  takmg  ordinary  precautions  against  the  possibihty  of  lead 

Sokoning.  Investigating  lead  poisomng  in  the  rubber  industry 
etermined  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  irequently  traceable  to  the 
compounding  room,  where  mechanical  exhausts  are  not  provided 
to  control  the  dust  hazards.  The  use  of  lithaige  and  urotropin  with- 
out proper  means  to  prevent  exposure  by  the  employee,  frequently  is 
found  to  be  a  causative  factor.  Through  investigation  of  lead  poison- 
ii^  cases  contracted  in  this  manner  the  inspection^  force  become 
familiar  with  essemtial  factors  and  derive  constructive  knowledge 
for  prevention  work.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  enumerate 
the  manjr  typee  of  hazards  conducive  to  industrial  disease.  The 
few  mentioned  indicate  that  simple  means  are  often  adequate  for  the 
prevention  of  occupational  injiny.  The  inspector  with  vision,  force, 
and  ability,  who  carefully  examines  the  causes  rraponsible  for  indus- 
trial injury,  usually  has  unobstructed  admission  to  the  management 
where  the  pdicies  of  the  industry  are  defined.  Work  of  tliis  Kind  is 
usufJly  welcomed  by  prc^essive  onployers.  Superintendents  and 
foremen  willin^y  give  time  to  an  intelligent  practical  presentation 
of  the  means  oy  which  accidents  may  Be  redticed  in  their  plant. 
An  inspector  equipped  with  the  solid  experience  acquired  from  close 
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contaot  with  these  conditions  in  industry  is  lisually  well  able  to 
solve  problems  found  in  the  course  of  f actOTy  inspection. 

It  is  impractical  to  formulate  a  uniform  rule  for  miJdng  inspections. 
There  is  such  a  wide  range  in  size  and  capacitv  of  establishments 
in  the  same  industry  that  such  a  plan  is  impoBsible.  There  are  also 
many  different  classes  of  industries,  each  naving  its  own  specific 
dangers.  Each  establishment  must  be  considerra  separately,  and 
the  advice  given  necessarily  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
operations  and  number  of  employees  and  conditions  found  in  the 
mant.  Each  industry  has  its  own  traditions  and  peculiar  hazards. 
Every  inspection  must  be  made  with  this  point  in  view.  The  inspec- 
tor must  be  quick  to  perceive  the  good  and  bad  conditions  existing. 
Mechanical  dangers  can  not  ^igage  his  attention  exclusively.  If 
industry  were  combed  clear  of  machinery  hazards  we  woidd  still 
have  serious  industrial   accidents.    Most  of  the  real  hazards  in 


agency  we  must  look  to  for  the  best  type  of  factory 
inspection  work.  His  advice  may  be  most  useful  when  it  is  quite 
outside  the  scope  and  the  authoritv  vested  by  the  police  power.  He 
must  be  familiar  with  safe  methods  of  operation  in  plants  similar  to 
the  one  he  is  required  to  inspect  and  must  be  ^oroughly  acquainted 
with  standards  for  the  safe^arding  of  machinery. 

Without  this  experience  it  is  not  possible  to  convince  foremen  or 
mechanics  that  his  recommendations  are  practical,  unless  fiist-hand 
knowledge  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

In  a  furniture  factory  he  learns  that  the  woodworking  machinery 
includes  the  dominant  machine  hazard.  In  the  metaT  trades  the 
power  pimch  press  is  an  important  factor  in  the  accident  frequency 
of  the  plant.  In  the  foimdries,  blast  furnaces  and  moveable  cranes 
and  the  pouring  of  molten  metal  become  objects  of  his  attention. 
Calender  rolls  in  the  rubber  industry  come  promptly  to  his  mind  and 
his  interest  may  quickly  afterwards  be  centered  on  the  compounding 
room,  where  litharge,  oxides  of  iron,  urotropin,  and  other  toxic  sub- 
stances are  frequently  used. 

He  is  usually  skilled  in  the  location  of  work  places  where  danger 
lurks.  There  should  be  no  question  as  to  his  rignt  to  visit  industrial 
establishments  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  ciuties.  In  Massachu- 
setts inspectors  are  authorized  by  law  to  enter  aU  buildings  and  parts 
thereof  used  for  industrial  purposes,  to  examine  the  hazards  con- 
nected with  the  machinery  and  processes  of  industry,  the  means  of 
escape  from  fire,  the  sanitary  provisions  for  employees,  the  lighting, 
and  the  means  of  ventilation.  Inspectors  are  aJso  empowered  to 
make  investigations  as  to  the  employment  of  women  and  minors, 
and  to  secure  compliance  with  all  oth^  provisions  of  the  law  dealing 
with  the  emplojonent.  Any  person  who  hincters  or  delays  such  an 
inspector  or  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or  who  refusjBS 
to  admit,  or  who  locks  out  any  inspector  from  a  place  ha  is  authorized 
to  enter,  or  refuses  to  give  the  information  which  is  required  for  the 

E roper  enforcement  of  certain  sections  of  the  labor  laws,  is  penalized 
y  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $200  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  thaa  two  months,  or  by  both  such  fines  and  imprisonment. 
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Seldom  has  it  been  necessary  to  invoke  the  penalty  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  sratifyin^  to  state  that  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Incrastries  of  Massachusetts  have  received  respectful  consideration 
from  employers  and  cooperation  has  been  freely  accorded  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Our  experience  is  that  employers 
fully  realize  the  value  of  technical  advice  in  the  work  of  making  weir 
estwliahments  safe  for  their  employees. 

The  first  objective  for  the  competent  inspector  is  to  get  in  touch  at 
once  with  that  official  in  the  plant  who  is  mvested  wiUi  authority  to 
receive  and  act  upon  his  recommendations.  Usually^  in  the  lar^ 
plants,  some  one  is  designated  to  accompany  the  inspector  in  the 
examination  of  plant  conmtions.  It  may  be  the  employment  manager, 
safety  engineer,  or  master  mechanic.  The  method  of  procedure  must 
be  governed  by  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  plant. 

For  instance,  an  inspection  of  a  textile  factory  would  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  shoe  factory  or  a  foundry  or  a  machine  shop. 
While  many  statutes  of  a  general  nature  relating  to  the  safety  and 
health  of  employees  would  apply  in  one  as  well  as  the  other,  there 
are  some  laws  that  apply  omy  m  certain  kinds  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  would  nave  no  appUcation  in  others.  Inspection 
should  be  made  in  a  systematic  manner,  going  through  the  various 
buildings  or  departments  of  an  estabhshment  in  the  regular  order. 
By  this  it  is  meant  that  advantages  are  gained  freauently  when  doin^ 
inspection  work  if  the  consecutive  processes  in  tne  manufacture  of 
the  product  are  followed  consistently. 

Ifminors  are  employed  the  employment  and  educational  certificates 
on  file  should  be  carefully  examined.  In  the  examination  of  ihe 
employment  certificate,  wnich  is  the  lawful  permission  for  a  child 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  to  be  employed,  the  inspector  should 
«ee  that  the  specific  nature  of  the  employment  is  stated  and  that  the 
child  is  not  employed  at  trades  prohibited  by  law  or  in  occupations 
forbidden  by  the  statutes,  or  in  proximity  to  hazardous  machinery. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  certificates  are  promptly 
returned  to  school  authorities  on  termination  of  the  employment. 
He  must  also  observe  if  a  hst  of  minors  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  is  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  factory.  "WTiere 
women  and  minors  are  employed,  he  must  note  if  a  legal  ume  notice 
is  posted  and  hours  of  labor  are  properly  inserted  in  accordance  with 
tJie  statutes,  and  that  women  and  minors  are  provided  with  suitable 
seats  if  required  by  law. 

In  general,  he  then  observes  conditions  relative  to  the  safeguarding 
of  madiinery  and  belts;  the  condition  of  floors;  sees  that  exit  doors 
are  not  locked;  that  stairs  are  properly  handrailed;  if  proper  venti- 
lation is  provided;  if  dusts,  gases,  and  fumes  which  are  injurious  to 
health  are  removed  or  rendered  harmless  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicid 
to  do  so.  He  must  note  if  pure  drinking  water  is  provided,  and  if 
his  inspection  is  in  a  textile  factory  where  humidifying  systems  are 
in  use,lie  must  see  that  the  amount  of  moisture  does  not  exceed  that 
specified  by  law  and  that  pure  water  is  used  in  such  systems. 

ThB  number,  construction,  and  location  of  toilets  must  be  noted 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are  provided'as  the  law  requires,  and  he 
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must  assure  himself  ih^i  washing  facilities  are  provided  and  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  r^ulations  of  the  deparknant. 

In  textile  and  cotton  factories  he  must  also  see  that  specs&oyiions 
regarding  the  construction  of  cloth  and  rates  of  oompensatioit,  when 
employees  are  paid  b^  the  piece,  are  properly  posted;  see  if  the  wnk- 
rooms  are  properljr  hghtea  and  if  there  is  adequate  protection  from 
glare.  He  ascertains  if  a  medical  and  surgical  chest  or  a  medical 
room  is  provided  in  manufacturing  establishments  or  in  other  places 
of  employment  if  required  by  law« 

He  notes  if  positive  arrangements  are  provided  on  each  floor  at  a 
convenient  pomt  within  the  room  in  which  machinery  is  located 
whereby  either  the  entire  power  supply  <m  that  floor  may  be  cut  oflf 
as  a  whole  or  the  one  or  more  lines  of  shafting  used  in  drivmg  counter- 
shafts over  machines  or  connected  directly  to  machines  may  be  cut 
off  independently. 

Types  of  emergency  stopping  devices  such  as  friction  clutches, 
motor  stops,  or  engine  stops  must  meet  with  his  iq>piroval.  The  con- 
struction and  materials  tor  guards  are  carefully  examined.  They 
must  be  suitable  in  connection  with  belts  and  pulleys  so  that  spokes 
will  be  guarded  and  that  the  section  of  pulley  receiving  belt  will  be  ade- 
quately covered  to  prevent  anyone  being  caught  between  belt  and 
puUey.  Set  screws  on  revolving  parts,  in  nmnmg  gears  and  sprocket 
wheels,  couplings  and  collars,  dead  ends  of  shaftmg,  and  all  the  well- 
known  mecnamcal  dan^rs  are  carefully  noted.  'Hiose  other  factory 
hazards  so  often  proline  in  causing  industrial  injury,  in  which  are 
included  defective  stairs,  obstructed  passagewa^rs,  and  failure  to 
provide  railings,  occupy  a  prominent  palace  in  his  inspectioiu 

If  the  industry  is  one  in  wfaidi  special  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  adopted  for  the  saf^uarding  ot  workers  against  dangers  existing 
therein,  great  care  must  be  exercised  that  uie  danger  pcunte  are 
noted  thoroughly  and  correctly.  In  the  briefest  outline  the  funotions 
of  the  industrial  inspector  are  herewith  described.  No  reference  is 
made  to  boiler  or  elevator  or  building  inspecti(m,  as  the  program 
provides  for  separate  discussion  of  these  topics.  Tba  usual  procedure 
IS  for  the  department  oi  labor  and  industries  to  issue  oroeni  upon 
requisitions  irom  the  inspector,  requiring  proprietors  of  establish- 
ments to  comply  with  provisions  of  tne  law. 

When  recommendations  are  conveyed  it  must  be  made  perfectly 
dear  what  each  requirement  b.  Nothing  will  neutralise  tne  effect 
of  the  inspector's  personal  contact  with  an  establishment  ao  quiddy 
as  a  fomudable  Ust  of  requirements  that  are  not  clearly  understood. 
To  guard  against  these  unfavorable  developments,  the  siaf est  practice 
is  to  leave  a  copy  with  the  safety  engineer,  master  mechanic,  or  some 
oDJd  invested  with  responsibiUty  to  make  the  changes  required.  The 
easiest  part  of  the  inspector's  work  ia  to  issue  recommendations;  the 
real  work  begins  in  securing  compliance  with  them.  We  come  now 
to  one  of  the  practical  problems  of  factory  inspection  and  that  is  the 
accurate  timing  of  compliance  visits.  Unless  great  care  is  exercised 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  waste  of  much  time  and  effcnrt  iis 
inevitable* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  time  necessary  for  complyincp  with  statutory 
requirements  varies  considerably.  Construction  wok  for  the  inetaf- 
lation  of  toilet  and  washing  f  acihties  in  large  miUs  may  require  several 
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months.  Good  judgment  in  tuning  reinspection  risito  under  such 
drcumstances  may  resolt  in  saving  time  to  valuable  service  in 
hasaidoiis  woikabops.  The  inspector  who  de^  with  tiiis  problem 
effectivehr^  extends  nis  activity  into  a  larger  area  of  the  industrial 
field  and  IS  of  greater  service  to  a  department  tiian  one  who  occa- 
sionally disnfatys  spectacular  brilliancy  in  some  particular  irmtance 
and  ttien  willingly  fellows  ordinair  routine  without  special  attention. 
It  is  here  that  the  efficiency  of  me  inspector's  work  is  tested.  Tlie 
growth  of  the  movement  to  conserve  health  and  safety  in  industry 
is  measured  very  largely  by  the  anM)unt  of  inspection  work  done.  In 
the  past  two  years  mudi  attention  has  been  grren  to  this  T:^oUem  in 
MassacJiasetts.  During  the  year  1920,  38,925  visits  in  this  connec- 
tion were  made,  resulting  in  tne  issuance  of  19,073  orders.  The  total 
number  of  compliances  m  the  same  period  was  22,365.  The  record 
of  compliances  exceeded  the  number  of  orders  issued  because  of  the 
nnm^wis  orders  outstanding  from  the  previous  12  months.  For  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1921,  34,589  inspections  were  made, 
22,574  <Hxiers  were  issued,  and  21,000  orders  complied  witb.  The 
total  number  of  outstanding  orders  at  the  close  of  business  on  Novem- 
ber 30, 1921,  was  1,574. 

If  subslmtial  progress  k  to  be  made,  the  constantly  changing^ 
op^utions  in  industry  must  be  met  widi  the  application  of  rules  and 
regulatMMW  to  prevent  hazards  to  health  and  energy.  Widi  the 
number  of  inspectors  in  each  industrial  State  below  the  minimum  for 
the  aceompliBnment  of  the  dutiies  imposed  by  law,  it  is  clear  that 
foreffl^t,  judgment,  and  good  direction  must  be  brou]^t  to  bear 
on  the  problem  ot  saving  time  in  connection  with  compbance  visits. 
Fixed  rules  to  be  api^i^  mechanically  will  not  result  in  success. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  use  made  of  each  visit  by  the  inspector. 
If  genuine  dimculties  exist,  indicating  that  extension  of  time  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  compliance  with  a  given  order,  a  good  under- 
standing as  to  the  approximate  perioa  of  time  necessary  should 
be  agreed  upon.  Difficulties  in  this  connection  will  be  surely  experi- 
aiced  unless  the  authorized  representative  is  consulted  with.  Too 
much  time  is  often  wasted  in^  dealing  with  subordinates  who  are  not 
familiar  either  with  the  requirements  or  purposes  of  the  law.  This 
situation  is  particularlv  tzite  in  the  case  ol  large  corporations. 

It  is  in  this  side  of  the  work  that  tact,  ability,  and  judgment  must 
be  exercised  by  the  inspector  if  successful  results  are  to  be  accom- 

{>li8hed.  The  modem  system  of  factory  inspection  depends  very 
argely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  at  tbis  point. 
Ftajper  handling  of  negotiations  in  this  cozmection  often  removes  the 
ordmaay  objection  of  legal  interference  in  business  details  and  man- 
aMuent.  Cooperation  from  employers  in  complying  readily  with 
t£e  rules  and  r^ulations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  loss  of 
health  wUl  be  measured  very  largely  by  the  progress  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  constant  aim  of  authorities  vested  with  powers  of  factory 
insfMction  ^ould  be  to  cultivate  this  policy  if  lasting  results  are  to  be 
adueved. 

When  this  treatment  fails  to  bring  compliance  with  the  legal 
reouiremeBLts  of  the  statute,  then  prosecution  must  take  place. 

We  now  come  to  a  feature  of  the  work  that  deserves  the  best 
thought  and  consideration.    Where  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
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Avillfully  resisted,  there  is  seldom  any  treatment  more  efficacious  than 
prompt  application  of  the  penalty  ibrough  court  action.  The  attitude 
of  some  individuals  in  this  connection,  however^  does  not  justify  the 
use  of  obtrusive  methods  in  exercising  authority  delegated  by  (he 
statute  to  an  inspector.  Neither  should  it  diminish  regard  for  the 
ri^ht  of  private  citizens  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  doctrine  of  pun- 
i^ment  should  be  evoked  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  def j  the  law. 
The  ordinary  employer  is  not  in  this  class.  His  usual  attitude  is  to 
comply  witn  the  requirements  of  the  statutes.  The  individual  is 
found,  however,  in  everv  industrial  State  whose  selfish  greed  subordi- 
nates human  health  and  enei^  to  the  acauisition  of  personcd  wealtiii. 
Commercialism  of  this  kind  is  not  a  good  asset  for  any  community. 
It  breeds  discord  and  promotes  strife  between  workmen  and  employer. 
The  penalties  provided  for  violation  ot  the  law  dealing  with  inoustrial 
health  and  safety  should  fall  swiftly  and  heavily  upon  offenders  of 
this  type.  The  competent  inspector  will  always  remember  that  it  is 
his  department  that  is  in  action  when  he  is  in  the  field.  Upon  him 
ultimately  rests  the  responsibiUty  of  success  or  failure.  If  he  would 
make  his  work  in  a  plant  durable  he  will  endeavor  to  secure,  as  a 
means  of  making  permanent  the  dutv  of  maintaining  safe  work  {daces 
in  the  establishment,  the  support  oi  the  employer  and  emplovees  in 
the  organization  of  a  movement  for  the  prevention  of  md.ustrial 
injury.  Where  these  factors  are  loined  together  and  a  determined 
effort  made  to  reduce  occupational  accidents,  improvement  is  inevi- 
table. The  inspector  who  can  point  to  plants  organized  on  these  lines 
has  rendered  the  highest  type  of  service  to  industry.  He  has  done 
even  more.  He  has  instituted  an  enterprise  the  dividends  of  which 
are  the  prevention  of  human  suffering,  the  saving  of  human  life,  the 
preservation  of  the  home  and  family. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meade  has  outlined  the  ways  in  which  orders 
are  made,  and  I  want  to  know  how  you  convince  an  employer  that 
the  order  is  a  just  one. 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  have  a  form  that  the  injector  fills  out.  It  is 
something  Uke  this:  He  gives  the  date,  the  name  of  the  firm,  the 
street,  town,  city,  and  so  on.  Then  the  first  thing  he  looks  up  is 
to  see  that  the  belting,  shafting,  machinery,  gears,  and  engines  are 
safely  guarded.  Then  he  takes  the  elevators — ^now  they  are  operated, 
whether  they  are  passenger  or  freight  elevators,  whether  the  safety 
catches  are  in  gooa  workmg  order,  and  wheth^  the  hoist  and  moving 
parts  are  well  protected;  men  he  sees  whether  the  rooms  are  kept 
clean  and  well  ventilated,  whether  the  water-closets  are  suitable  and 
sufficient  in  number,  and  whether  the  fire  escapes  are  in  good  order. 
When  an  inspector  goes  through  a  factory  he  generally  nas  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  firm  go  through  with  nim,  and  if  he  finds 
a  place  that  is  not  guarded  he  simply  shows  it  to  the  representative 
of  the  firm,  shows  him  the  danger.  That  is  about  the  only  way 
we  can  convince  an  employer  that  the  condition  is  not  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  meet  the  inquiries  of  the  em- 
ployer as  to  why  you  do  this,  and"  why  you  do  that;  why  he  should 
not  be  relieved  from  compliance  with  this  or  that  order.  Now,  you 
must  have  an  answer;  you  can  not  put  an  employer  off  by  sitting 
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quiet;  jon  must  tell  him  the  reason.  *  I  should  like  to  ask  what 
answer  the  male  inspectors  make  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  they 
know  about  the  proper  employment  for  women  and  the  proper 
emi^oyment  for  children.     Who  will  answer  that) 

Mr.  Bleach.  I  hold  no  brief  to  speak  for  our  department^  but 
there  being  no  one  else  here  to  explam  our  system  in  rennsylyania; 
as  an  inspector  I  will  say  that  wnen  we  issue  an  order  as  to  ma- 
chinery, or  under  any  relation  of  the  department,  we  have  our 
code  specifying  the  individual  treatment  for  the  various  items  that 
might  come  up  in  factory  inspection  calling  for  an  order.  It  is 
always  explained  to  the  employer  that  if  there  is  anything  impracti- 
cable in  the  order,  anything  wmch  would  interfere  with  his  operation, 
or  which  he  objects  to  in  any  way,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
get  into  an  argument  with  the  inspector.  The  inspector  will  explain 
to  him  the  re()uirements  of  the  mdustrial  board,  as  interpreted  to 
him  bv  his  chief,  and  should  the  employer  object  it  is  explained  to 
him  taat  he  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  industrial  board.  The 
industrial  board  is  made  up  of  a  representative  of  the  employer,  a 
repr^entative  of  tie  employees,  ana  a  representative  of  the  public, 
and  in  my  15  years'  experience  I  have  not  found  one  man  who, 
after  havmg  explained  to  him  the  fairness  of  the  system^  has 
appealed  to  the  industrial  board.  He  has  been  assured  of  his  rights, 
and  having  been  assured  that  he  will  get  fair  treatment,  he  has 
never  yet  taken  advantage  of  it. 

The  Chatrman.  What  answer,  Mrs.  Rourke,  do  you  make  to  the 
employers  in  your  State  as  to  your  ability  to  determine  whether  or 
not  mechanical  devices  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  that  you  know 
enough  about  machinery  to  point  out  the  defects  and  indicate  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  that  your  judgment  is  as  good  as  a  man's 
judgment  in  that  field  ? 

Mrs.  RotTBKE.  In  the  first  place,  when  I  go  into  an  establishment 
I  present  my  card.  We  have  to  start  on  the  outside,  though.  We 
have  to  see  whether  the  doors  open  out  or  in;  how  many  fire  escapes 
there  are  attached  to  the  building*  and  that  those  fire  escapes  are  not 
obstructed  so  as  to  prevent  employees  from  getting  to  safety.  In 
regard  to  machinery,  we  have  to  see  that  there  are  no  projecting 
set  screws;  they  all  have  to  be  sunken-head  set  screws.  We  have  to 
see  that  all  belts  are  properly  guarded,  and  that  all  elevators  are 
guarded.  We  see  that  there  are  gates  or  doors,  and  that  they  are 
closed.  There  are  many  machines  that  look  very  harmless;  for  in- 
stance, the  machine  that  turns  the  comer  of  a  box.  That  does  not 
look  as  if  it  would  be  dangerous,  but  yet  it  has  to  be  guarded  because 
a  finger  might  be  pinchad  in  it.  We  have  had  cases  where  it  has 
taken  off  a  part  of  a  finger.  We  frequently  get  a  good  deal  of  our 
information  through  what  has  happened.  We  follow  up  the  acci- 
d^its  reported  and  in  that  way  we  fcecome  familiar  with  the  guarding 
of  machmery,  and,  of  course,  the  longer  you  are  in  the  work  the  more 
you  know  aoout  it. 

You  want  to  know  how  I  go  about  getting  the  cooperation  of  the 
employer.  After  going  through  the  Tactory  I  come  back  to  the 
ofiSce  and  serve  a  notice,  and  in  our  State  the  employer  must  comply 
with  that  notice  within  30  days.  Because  of  the  few  inspectors  we 
have,  our  commissioner  makes  use  of  a  foUow-up  letter.     If  in  30 
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days  the  employer  does  not  send  in  notice  of  his  compliance  with  my 
order  a  clerk  sends  out  this  follow-up  letter.  A  duplicate  goes  with 
it,  and  if  the  employer  has  complied  with  the  order  he  sends  in  the 
duplicate.  If  he  nas  not  sent  in  this  duplicate  within  30  days  another 
letter  is  sent,  and  then  if  he  does  not  comply,  there  is  another  notice, 
similar  to  the  one  I  served,  with  a  duplicate,  mailed.  If  he  does  not 
send  in  this  second  duplicate  we  go  hack  and  check  it  over,  and  in 
that  way  we  know  whether  the  employer  has  complied  with  the  notice 
served.  I  have  never  felt  that  my  work  was  in  anyway  a  duplica- 
tion because  I  feel  that  men  are  particularly  fitted  for  certain  parts 
of  the  work,  and  that  women  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  look  aftw  tiie 
conditions  surrounding  the  women  and  cmldren.  I  should  like  to 
have  women  look  after  the  conditions  under  which  women  and 
children  are  working,  such  as  sanitation,  ventilation,  toilet  facilities, 
and  so  on.  We  have  done  that  in  our  State  in  some  cases.  Where 
the  plant  was  a  large  one,  the  male  inspector  would  inspect  ike 
machinery,  and  gq  over  the  different  facilities,  and  I  would  take  up 
conditions  affecting  women  and  children,  such  as  the  rest  rooms,  etc. 
But  as  to  complying  with  any  notices  that  I  have  served,  I  will  say  for 
the  manufacturers  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  they  have  cooperated 
and  have  always  complied  with  any  request  I  have  made. 

Mr.  BiEBESHEiHER.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  worst  evils  in  fac- 
tory inspection  are  brought  about  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  inspector. 
William  Smith  was  a  bartender.  He  carried  his  precinct  in  an  elec- 
tion and  the  State  went  his  w'ay,  and  he  was  made  a  chief  factory 
inspector.  Another  fellow,  a  barber,  was  made  a  factory  inspector 
because  he  had  once  carried  a  ward  in  an  election  in  some  other  com- 
munity. One  fellow  down  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio  had  been  a 
farmer  all  his  life,  but  he  is  now  inspecting  textile  machinery,  etc.,  in 
Cleveland.  If  that  fellow  gave  an  order  as  to  a  plant  that  I  owned 
I  should  not  feel  much  like  obeying  it.  I  believe  that  this  organiaa- 
tion  might  take  some  steps  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
inspector,  such  as  insisting  that  he  have  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
engineering  matters,  so  that  he  can  be  of  real  service.  We  can  not 
succeed  in  anything  unless  we  are  of  real  service.  I  believe  the 
standard  of  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  inspector  is  going  to  play  a  large 

Eart  in  determining  the  fairness  of  any  order  that  is  issued,  and  I 
elieve  this  matter  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Mr.  Stewart.  Perhaps  this  is  a  proper  place  to  call  attention 
to  the  work  on  industrial  codes.  Tnis  association  is  asked  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  safety  codes  committee,  the  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  is  asked 
to  send  a  representative,  the  manufacturers  have  a  representative, 
and  the  American  Engineering  Society  and  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil have  representatives,  and  recently  the  Department  ol  Labor  was 
asked  to  supply  representatives  from  the  various  industries  affected 
by  these  codes.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  get  an  answer 
to  your  question  in  a  standard  code,  one  for  ventilation,  for  instance. 
If  we  can  get  these  codes  agreed  to,  get  them  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
tures in  the  same  or  practically  the  same  form,  then  we  will  have  an 
authoritv  back  of  the  general  law  which  says  the  factory  shall  bej>rop- 
erly  ventilated.  We  will  have  an  agreement  by  all  the  parties  affected 
as  to  what  is  proper  ventilation.     We  will  have  an  agreement  by  the 
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parties  affected  as  to  what  the  electrical  code  shall  be.  These  codes 
are  being  written  by  experts,  by  experts  from  the  manufacturers  of 
the  machinery,  from  the  users  oi  the  machinery  (the  employers),  and 
from  the  workmen  themselves.  A  number  of  the  codes  nare  been 
finished  and  a  number  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  this  asso- 
ciation is  a  member  of  that  general  code-making  machinery.  We 
have  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  here  with  us.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been,  per- 
haps, the  most  active  Government  agency  in  this  matter  of  stanocml 
codes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  these  standards 
must  either  be  written  into  the  law,  which  is  practically  impossible, 
or  there  must  be  an  agreed  standard  sanctioned  by  the  legislature, 
which  the  inspector  can  show  to  the  manufacturer,  and  of  which  he 
can  say,  "All  parties,  yourself  included,  have  agreed  to  this."  I 
think  we  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  importance  of  that  standard 
code  work,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  ask  Mr.  Uoyd  to  speak  to  us 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  a^ree  with  Mr.  Stewart  regarding  a  standard  code, 
providing  the  code  is  made  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  new  machinery.  It  will  have  to  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  new 
requirements,  and  the  inspectors  will  have  to  be  practical  men,  with 
enough  practical  knowledge  to  see  any  danger  there  may  be  in  the 
new  machinery.  In  that  respect  I  sOTee  with  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  we  should  try  to  get  people  witn  practical  experience.  I  also 
want  to  point  out  the  danger  of  having  a  standard  code  which  will 
tie  us  down,  and  probably  class  new  machinery  as  dangerous  because 
it  is  not  covered  by  the  requirements  of  the  standard  cwie. 

A  Delegate  (Massachusetts).  TTie  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  think, 
asks  a  very  pertinent  question  as  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
in  the  department.  I  think  it  is  very  essential  that  we  have  good  men 
for  inspectors,  but  as  we  get  those  good  men  we  must  train  them. 
We  must  have  a  school  for  inspectors.  That  is  what  we  find  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  have  to  take  our  inspectors  from  the  civil  service 
list  and  we  get  fairly  good  men  that  way,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
You  must  train  your  inspectors  and  keep  them  trained  continuaUy, 
and  notify  them  from  time  to  time,  either  at  their  meetings  or  by 
commimication,  of  the  changes  in  conditions  and  of  the  dangers  that 
other  inspectors  have  found,  so  that  they  may  look  for  such  dangers 
and  correct  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  hearing  Mr.  Bleach  tell 
how  questions  which  come  up  under  factory  inspection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  settled  through  appeal  to  a  board  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  parties  in  interest.  Now,  in  the  preparation  of  anv  safety 
reflations  under  which  the  inspector  acts  it  seems  to  me  tne  same 
prmciple  should  be  applied.  I  \mderstand  it  is  applied  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  preparation  of  safety  regulations.  The  board  contains 
re][)resentative8  of  employers,  employees,  and  any  other  interested 
pcuties,  and  no  regulations  are  adopted  imtil  they  have  been  fully 
considered  by  such  parties  and  public  hearings  had  where  all  views 
can  be  expressed. 

Now,  a  smes  of  national  safety  codes  is  beine  developed  upon 
Ihese  very  same  principles.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  perhaps 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  a  movement  launched  to  accomplish 
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this  purpose.  Directly  after  the  war,  in  1919,  we  held  a  couple 
of  conferences  there  at  which  representatives  of  the  various  State 
departments  and  commissions,  representatives  of  the  employers' 
association  and  of  employees,  casualty  insurance  organizations,  and 
various  associations  oi  engineering  societies  and  omers  interested 
were  present,  and  the  subject  of  how  such  codes  should  be  formulated 
was  very  fully  discussed.  It  was  finally  agreed  by  a  large  majority 
of  those  present  that  the  most  consistent  plan  tor  formulating  a 
series  of  national  industrial  safety  codes  would  be  to  use  the  machinery 
which  had  been  recently  created  by  the  American  Engineerixig^StaQd.- 
ards  Committee.  That  is  a  committee  organized  by  the  National 
Engineering  Society,  and  since  enlarged  to  take  in  a  number  of  the 
Government  departments,  manufacturers'  associations,  and  various 
other  groups,  like  the  National  Safety  C!ouncil,  which  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  standards  and  in  other  questions  relating  to  engineer- 
ing. Now,  the  method  of  procedure  in  that  committee  is  as  follows: 
If  it  is  decided  that  a  subject  is  worthy  of  being  taken  up,  some  oi^an- 
ization  is  appointed  the  sponsor,  as  they  call  it,  for  the  work:  that  is 
a  mauaging  body  to  see  that  the  work  is  carried  on  and  that  tne  com- 
mittee gets  down  to  work  and  to  handle  the  thing  as  it  goes  along. 
That  sponsor  may  be  a  national  association  of  any  kind,  sometimes 
an  engmeering  society  and  in  other  instances  sucn  a  bureau  as  the 
one  I  represent.  In  some  cases  the  National  Safety  Council,  or  some 
such  body  of  national  extent  which  is  recognized  as  interested  in  the 
matter  and  competent  to  handle  it,  is  appointed.  The  sponsor  or- 
ganizes a  national  committee  with  representatives  from  every  interest 
mvolved  which  cares  to  be  represented.  Those  bodies  axe  luUy  rep- 
resentative in  character.  The  working  committee,  which  is  composed 
of  a  smaller  group,  does  the  active  work  of  formulating  the  code.  It 
is  then  given  as  wide  criticism  as  possible,  and  the  national  committee, 
known  as  a  sectional  committee,  passes  upon  every  point  in  such  a 
code  that  is  questioned,  and  when  the  members  agree  upon  what 
ought  to  go  into  it  the  completed  code  is  adopted  by  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee  as  a  national  standard.  Now, 
that  method  of  procedure  insures  that  all  viewpoints  will  be  considered 
in  the  formulation  of  the  code,  and  that  it  will  be  the  result  of  the 
widest  experience  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
when  it  is  completed  it  will  probably  be  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
of  the  kind  that  it  is  possible  to  get  together.  Thete  are  a  number 
of  such  codes  now  already  preparea.  There  is  one  coveriujg  the  subject 
of  grinding  wheels,  for  instance.  There  is  an  industrial  lighting  code. 
There  is  an  electrical  safety  code.  There  is  an  elevator  safety  code, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  others  near  completion  which  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  very  near  future,  such  as  one  on  woodworking  machinery, 
one  on  power  transmission  machinery,  and  quite  a  number  of  others 
which  are  in  the  initial  stages  and  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  feel  that  as  fast  as  these  codes  become  available  th^y 
will  form  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  can  be  adopted  by  the  various 
State  authorities  to  cover  the  various  subjects  in  detail. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  bearing  a  httle  more  directly  on  the 
paper  of  the  morning.  1  fully  agree  with  the  chairman  in  his  remarks 
regarding  the  duty  of  employers  to  see  that  proper  machinery  is  used, 
and  that  the  machines  are  properly  safeguarded.  We  have  to  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  employers,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  not  perfect, 
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that  they  have  not  always  been  trained  for  the  work  they  are  doing, 
and  that  they  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  properly  all  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  them.  Now,  since  they  frequently  do  not 
have  the  proper  education  witli  reference  to  the  safety  side  of  their 
plant,  it  Decomes  necessary  for  the  inspector  to  carry  on  what  is 
really  educational  work  with  them*  He  must  be  able  to  make  up  for 
their  delinquencies  and  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  for  the  inspector  to  know  just  what  is  necessary  in  ^e  safe- 
warding  of  machinery  and  in  carrying  out  other  safety  features  in  an 
mdustrial  establishment.  He  must  be  able  to  tell  the  shop  manager, 
or  whoever  is  in  authority, Just  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  con- 
ditions rieht  in  his  plant.  The  inspector  who  can  not  do  that  can  not 
get  very  far,  in  my  estimation,  in  his  work.  If  you  have  men  who 
aeem  to  be  competent  it  is  still  necessary,  as  has  been  said,  to  educate 
them  continually  so  that  they  can  go  out  and  tell  other  people  what 
must  be  done.  The  inspector  must  be  familiar  with  the  conditions 
in  any  industoy  which  he  is  inspecting,  and  with  what  can  be  done  to 
make  those  conditions  right,  and  be  able  to  explain  them  to  the  man  in 
chaise.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  regulations  which  are  in  force 
in  his  State,  and  with  any  codes  that  have  been  adopted. 

I  think  tne  point  whicn  was  iust  brought  out,  that  codes  can  not 
be  universally  applied,  that  perhaps  you  do  not  always  take  account 
of  the  new  conditions  coming  up,  should  be  dealt  with  in  your  own 
way  where  a  code  has  been  adopted  by  some  administrative  authority 
rather  than  made  a  matter  of  statutory  regulation,  and  then  it  is 
always  best  to  change  the  code.  These  safety  codes  necessuily  need 
revision  from  time  to  time.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  be  perma- 
nent. They  must  meet  new  conditions  as  they  come  up.  It  seems 
to  me  the  administrative  authority  must  always  reserve  tne  right  and 
power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  rules  and  to  i^ply  them  reasonably 
to  the  conditions  found  in  the  factories.  The  inspector  must  keep 
that  in  mind.  He  should  be  in  position  to  recommend  sudi  excep- 
tions to  the  commissioner  of  the  State  or  whoev^  is  the  higher  ad* 
ministirative  authority  under  whom  he  works.  By  using  a  little 
common  sense,  and  being  reasonable,  I  think  such  conditions  as  they 
come  up  can  always  be  satisfactorily  covered.  In  the  end  the  whole 
thing  comes  down  to  the  (juestion  of  the  competency  and  ability  of 
the  inspector.  I  do  not  think  we  can  dwell  too  strongly  on  tiiat  point, 
or  make  too  big  an  effort  to  secure  in  all  of  our  States  a  metiK>d  of 
appointment^  a  method  of  training,  and,  above  all,  a  salary  which  will 
mi^e  it  possible  to  have  competent  inspectors. 

The  C^AiRBfAN.  I  want  to  call  upon  Mr.  Eals,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  boiler  examiners  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  con- 
vention would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Eals,  about  the  inspection  of  boilers, 
what  you  do  in  the  matter  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Eals.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  the  advantage  at  this  time  of 
six  years'  administration  of  the  boiler  code.  Pennsylvania  was  the 
first  State  to  adopt  the  uniform  boiler  code  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  When  the  boiler  code  was  first  promul- 
gated in  1916,  we  prepared  for  it  by  determining  the  qualincations 
of  the  inspectors  by  examination.  We  accepted,  to  some  extent, 
the  fact  that  the  inspectors  in  other  States  were  qualified,  and  we 
started  with  the  inspection  work.  The  code  has  been  very  successful 
in  Pennsylvania,  measured  by  ihe  operation  of  the  boilers,  the  safety 
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of  them,  and  the  infrequent  number  oi  hi^Qm:  failures  or  exploskms. 
We  are  always  keen  <m  unifenniiy.  If  a  boUer  is  reasenably  safe, 
if  it  has  passed  inspection  in  other  States,  we  consider  it  worthy  of 
approval  in  this  State.  Most  of  the  inspections  are  made  by  m* 
spectors  employed  not  by  the  department  but  lyy  insuranee  com- 
panies, {unyate  inspectors,  and  so  forth.  The  inspection  of  boflers 
carries  with  it  some  responsibility.  A  boiler,  pmiaps,  invites  the 
greatest  catastropi^  and  hazard  of  any  equipment  in  a  factoryi 
a  plant,  or  an  establishment.  The  pressure  carried  on  boilers  is 
expressed  in  units  of  poimds  per  indi;  that  is  about  as  <Aom  to  tba 
real  pressure  of  a  boiler  as  a  penny  compared  with  a  Liberty  bond 
issue.  The  total  load  oi  power  in  any  steam  boil^  of  any  aise  is 
several  himdred  tons. 

I  imderstood  that  a  few  remarks  were  desired  on  boiler  inspedion 
report  forms.  These  forms  are  different  from  other  forms.  Thery 
contemplate  a  complete  report  of  the  boiler  or  material  in  the  boiler, 
the  rough  dimensions  of  it,  the  mechanical  investigation  of  the 
material,  the  type  of  material,  the  construction,  the  capaeity  of  ihB 
boiler,  the  location,  the  use  or  purpose,  and  the  safety  oi  it.  These 
boiler  inspection  report  forms  are  used  by  three  or  four  impot^tant 
dasses  in  mdustry.  First  by  the  purchaser  of  the  boiler,  who  desires 
it  for  a  certain  duty  and  of  a  certain  capacity;  by  the  receiver  of  the 
boiler;  by  the  State  admimstrative  omciats  who  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  safety  of  the  boiler.  Boilers  change  hands,  diange  location, 
and  a  permanent  record  of  the  inspection  report  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary. Boilers  are  fairly  durable,  out  they  sive  out  after  a  while. 
They  are  different  from  machines  and  other  equipment.  As  a 
boiler  reaches  the  age  of  20,  25,  or  30  years,  the  potential  is  adjusted 
and  revised  downward,  depending  on  the  service  the  boiler  has  seen. 
For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  these  boilers  I  think  we  have  approved 
somewhere  aroimd  650  inspectors.  These  men  pass  written  examiniC^ 
tions.  Th^  are  qualified  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Their  qualifica- 
tions are  renewed  annually.  We  do  that  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  wiUi 
them,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  employers,  and  to  have  them  on 
our  Tnailing  list  for  revisions,  ruliiigB,  and  interpretations  made  1^ 
the  board  from  time  to  time.  It  is  customary  to  inspect  power 
boilers  twice  internally  and  once  externally  each  year.  At  eadi 
inspection  a  report  is  submitted,  as  the  internal  inspections  ore  made 
semiannually  while  the  boiler  is  in  operation.  Hiese  reports  furnish 
sufficient  detailed  information  to  calculate  the  safe  worldng  pres- 
sure and  to  determine  what  repairs  can  be  made,  sometimes  what 
repairs  are  necessary,  whether  tne  boiler  is  safe  or  unsafe  for  opera- 
tion, and  whether  the  appliances  and  attachments  are  functioning 
properly.    A  certificate  for  each  power  boiler  is  issued  annually. 

Now,  with  reference  to  elevator  inspections.  Elevator  safety  is 
a  very  important  matt^  in  the  department.  About  1916  we  started 
to  inspect  elevators,  that  is,  passenger  and  freight  elevators  outside 
of  the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  especially  ^ose  cities 
which  do  not  have  local  laws  and  ordinances  that  are  fairly  wdl  admin- 
istered. Elevator  reports  are  somewhat  different,  being  more 
simple,  because  they  deal  only  with  the  safety  of  the  elevator;  they 
do  not  contemplate  the  structural  data. 

Mb.  Youno.  Do  you  have  a  fee  service  for  your  inspection  of 
boilers? 
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Mb.  Eai^.  We  have  30  or  40  approved  inspectors  who  iaspect, 
on  a  fee  hMsis,  boilerB  not  otlierwiae  inspected.  Their  r^>ort6  come 
into  the  department,  and  they  are  privileged  to  impose  a  reasonable 
fee,  which  is  not  fixed  by  law,  depending  on  the  convenience  of  the 
boiler,  the  location  of  it,  and  tJie  type  and  size,  and  so  forth.  There 
are  no  fees  collected  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  department 
for  elevator  or  boiler  inspection.     That  is  all  gratis. 

Mr.  Walkbb.  How  do  you  prevent  the  boiler  inspector  from 
collecting  for  the  inspection  of  each  boiler  ? 

Mr.  Eals.  The  fee  is  fixed  by  the  inspect(»*8;  it  is  a  matter  of 
competition  between  them,  but  it  is  not  excessive.  Tliere  are  private 
inspectors,  and  their  inspection  reports  are  accepted  by  the  State. 
They  can  inspect  in  any  way  they  choose. 

lir,  Walkeb.  Do  you  make  any  restriction  on  the  number  of 
inspections  of  a  boiler  that  has  not  been  insured  ? 

Mr.  EIals.  Duplicate  inspections  are  not  necessary  if  a  boiler  has 
been  inspected  by  the  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Walkeb.    How  about  a  joint  inspection  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Eals.  They  can  arrange  it;  there  is  no  objection  to  joint 
inspection.  I  know  of  some  boil^s  that  are  inspected  by  three 
dinerent  inspectors,  all  making  the  inspection  on  die  same  day. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania, 
is  not  included  in  the  remarks  I  have  made,  because  there  is  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature  applying  to  Allegheny  Countv.  All  power 
boilers  in  Allegheny  County  are  inspected,  regardless  of  other  inspec- 
tions, by  State  inspectors,  but  that  is  the  only  county  that  is  handled 
in  that  way. 

Colonel  Bbtant.  It  was  my  privilege  several  years  ago  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  system  or  method  of  carrying  on  factory  in- 
spection in  England.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  very  high  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  were  employed  bv  the  British  Government  to 
make  inspection  of  fhQtoneB  and  with  the  method  of  compensa- 
tion* The  initial  compensation  which  the  inspector  received  was 
small  comparatively,  hardly  higher  than  the  compensation  paid  by 
thd  State.  He  started  in  at  a  fixed  salary,  but  his  compensation 
increased  $50  a  year  within  the  first  grade.  When  he  received  his 
promotion  to  the  second  grade  he  received  a  higher  initial  salary, 
which  alao  increased  $50  a  year;  then,  in  due  time,  he  was  mromoted 
into  the  third  grade,  proyidin£  he  was  capable  of  researcn  and  of 
performing  the  work  in  the  higher  grade.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
at  that  time  an  inspector  received  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  if  he  stayed 
there  the  balance  of  his  natural  life  he  would  still  receive  $1,500, 
which  <^ered  very  little  inducement  for  a  man  really  to  perfect 
himself  in  this  line  of  work.  So  in  order  to  enable  us  to  give  effective 
service,  we  introduced  a  bill  in  the  l^islature,  dividing  the  inspec- 
torate into  three  grades.  It  provides  for  a  competitive  civil-service 
examination,  and  the  head  of  the  department  is  to  make  his  selection 
from  the  civU-^ervice  list.  In  our  State  the  appointive  power  may 
select  one  vt  the  three  highest  on  the  list  for  appointmmt  to  the  lowest 
grade.  In  this  grade  the  inspector  receives  $1,500.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  vear,  and  this  is  the  point  I  wish  specifically  to  stress,  he 
is  entitled,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
to  taka  a  second  examination,  a  promotion  examination,  and  if  b^ 
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is  effident  and  can  pass  this  test  he  passes  to  a  higher  grade.  That 
grade  is  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which — that  is,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  of  his  official  appointment — he  is  entitled  to  take  a  third  ex- 
amination, the  passing  of  which  will  place  him  in  the  highest  grade. 
That  is  as  high  as  he  can  get  as  a  factory  inspector,  but  he  may  re- 
ceive a  promotion  to  a  position  as  a  bureau  chief,  or  to  one  oi  the 
higher  administrative  positions  in  the  department.  These  higher 
positions  in  the  department  in  New  Jersey  are  all  covered  by  civil 
service.  We  niake  our  promotions  within  our  ranks.  During  the 
past  12  years,  in  which  we  have  had  a  civil-service  administration^ 
promotions  have  been  made  from  among  the  men  in  the  depart- 
ment, instead  of  bringing  in  outside  parties  for  the  higher  positions. 
The  men  recognize  two  things  in  thisnaethod:  First,  tSuu-e  of  office; 
and  second,  that  if  they  have  been  efficient  and  faithful  in  the  service 
for  a  period  of  time,  they  are  entitled  to  recognition  and  promotion. 

As  a  part  of  this  metnod  we  have  schools  for  factory  mspectors. 
Our  pohcy  is  to  have  a  lecture  or  a  discussion  on  a  particular  subject 
and  then  to  have  a  written  examination  upon  the  subject  wnich 
was  considered  the  previous  month.  We  also  have  a  special  exhibit 
supplementing  this  work,  a  museum.  In  a  reserved  space  in  our 
building  we  have  substantially  every  dangerous  type  of  machine 
which  IS  used  in  a  factory.  We  have  all  the  dangerous  p^^achines 
fully  set  up  and  equipped  with  power  and  entirely  safeguarded; 
all  the  transmission  machinery,  cogs,  gears,  methods  of  shifting 
power,  protection  of  the  motors  and  the  belt  lines — mechanical  devices 
of  all  types.  We  also  show  methods  of  illumination.  We  have  in 
our  museum  many  standards  of  lighting,  in  fact  16  different  types 
of  lighting.  In  connection  with  these  things  we  show  the  different 
types  of  safeguarding  specified  by  the  uniform  code.  We  have  there 
a  full  hospital  equipment.  We  also  have  a  cafeteria,  so  that  it  a 
man  wants  to  find  out  what  he  shall  put  in  his  plwit  cafeteria  he 
goes  there  and  finds  out  the  number  of  knives,  forks,  spoons,  pots, 
pans,  and  everything  that  goes  with  an  equipment  of  that  type. 
This  cafeteria  equipment  is  complete  in  every  detail.  The  Kiwanis 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  hdve  had  their  dinners  tAi^e, 
all  cooked  on  our  exhibit  equipment.  We  have  apparatus  for  elimi- 
nating dust,  fimies,  and  excessive  heat.  In  fact  there  are  some 
forty-odd  exhibits  there. 

We  have  adopted  a  system  which  I  think  has  great  possibilities. 
This  is  to  divide  our  State  into  industrial  sections,  and  to  organise 
a  safety  council  for  each  particular  section.  For  instance,  we  ane 
just  about  organizing  safety  councils  in  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Camden 
and  Trenton.  They  are  made  up  of  raatiufacturers  vAxo  «th  really 
anxious  and  desirous  of  givihg  the  workmen  of  their  community 
the  benefit  of  the  very  best  protection.  These  men  are  then  formed 
into  executive  councils  of  about  nine  men.  The  membership  of  these 
organizations  is  made  up  from  the  various  industries  in  each  eoni- 
munity.  We  have  added  what  we  call  factory  chiefs.  We  havfe  asked 
each  of  the  various  managers  to  designate- one  of  the  higher  grade 
men,  such  as  an  ttssistant  superintendent  or  some  one  of  tha1I'chai*ao- 
ter  who  is  capable  of  carrying  on  this  work,  whose  respotisibiHty  it 
shall  be  to  carry  the  work  out  m  his  plant.  These  men  are  designate 
and  listed  as  factory  chiefs.  The  State  gives  them  a  badge  on  which 
aJ-e  the  words,  -^Factory  Chief.    Employe  of  the  StiEitid,  Depu^tmeUt 
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of  Labor,  State  of  New  Jersey/'  It  gives  them  a  little  special  recojg- 
nition.  This  is  the  idea:  When  the  factory  inspector  goes  to  the 
plant  he  asks  for  the  faxstory  chief.  He  is  the  representative  of 
the  firm,  and  also  has  this  recognition  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
We  have  over  3^000  men  in  our  State  who  have  signified  their  intention 
of  cooperating  m  this  matt^  by  accepting  the  designation  of  factory 
chief.  These  groups  have  educational  meetings,  usually  six  a  year. 
At  these  meetmgs  we  g^et  the  very  best  speakers  obtainable  on  the 
various  subjects  pertainmg  to  factory  and  mill,  protection  of  machin- 
ery, personal  hygiene,  and  the  various  ramifications  of  the  industrial 
problem  which  we  are  called  upon  to  solve.  These  meeting  have 
been  very  well  attended .  Last  September  I  wen  t  to  Camden  and  called 
the  executive  committee  together,  and  I  said,  "  Last  year  we  had  seven 
meetings.  I  think  it  is  a  httle  excessive;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  almost 
an  imposition  to  call  you  men  awav  from  your  usual  occupations 
to  come  here  and  attend  these  meetings.  I  think  they  ought  -to  be 
cut  down.  '*  It  was  a  matter  of  very  great  personal  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  these  men  insist  upon  having  at  least  six  meetings.  They 
said  the  meetings  were  so  educationaiand  so  advantageous  that  they 
did  not  want  an3r  of  them  cut  out.  Rnally  we  compromised,  and 
we  had  six  meetings  in  the  city  of  Camden  this  past  fiscal  year. 
We  are  trying  to  bwld  up  through  this  sytem  cooperation  in  solving 
such  problems  as  first  aid  in  industry.  In  our  State  we  are  required 
to  have  fire  drills  in  all  buildings  more  than  two  stories  in  height, 
and  we  are  trying  to  see  that  this  is  done.  Each  firm  designates  a 
particular  worker  to  represent  it  in  the  matter  of  first  aid,  and 
another  worker  to  represent  it  as  the  chief  of  the  factory  fire  depart- 
ment, or  of  the  fire  brigade.  Through  these  things  we  are  trying 
to  raise  the  morale  throughout  the  plant,  to  stimulate  a  feeling  of 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  cooperate  in  making  the 
plant  safe,  to  instill  a  desire  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  workers 
to  do  his  part  to  cut  down  expense  and  suffering  due  to  careless- 
ness and  to  indifference  to  the  regulations  which  are  adopted  for  his 
protection.  It  has  worked  out  very  nicely  indeed.  We  are  now 
adopting  a  system  of  lectures  for  the  first-aid  work.  We  are  especially 
fortunate  in  having  our  clinics;  we  have  five  clinics  presided  over 
hj  surgeons  of  an  exceedingly  high  type  and  each  one  of  these  clinics 
gives  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  matter  of  first  aid  for  the  various 
mdustries  of  the  State.  We  had  over  two  hundred  members  who 
attended  this  -first  course  of  lectures.  TTiese  lectures  are  followed 
by  an  examination,  and  those  who  pass  the  examination  are  given 
a  certificate  from  the  department  of  labor,  which  will  give  them 
a  little  prestige  in  their  plants.  I  think  a  great  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished by  encouraging  this  first-aid  work.  First-aid  equipment 
is  placed  at  various  pomts  of  the  plant,  just  as  you  would  put  in  a 
fire-fighting  apparatus.  This  first-aid  work  becomes  a  matter  of 
pride  witii  the  employees,  and  the  very  best  tjrpe  of  equipment  is 
of  no  use  unless  you  have  the  proper  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  Proper  precaution  is  taken  immediately  for  the  prevention 
of  infection.  In  an  investigation  of  the  facts  and  figures  pertaining 
to  infection  resulting  from  injury  I  found  we  had  had  1,046  cases  of 
infection,  and  of  these  cases  8  were  fatal.  Prom  an  analysis  of  those 
cases  in  all  probability  those  eight  lives  might  have  been  saved  had 
the  proper  measures  bieen  taken  immediately  to  prevent  infection. 
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9BAMAN  r.  NOKTHBUP.  DIRBCTOB  NEW  TOKK  BUREAU  OP  INDUSTBUL  RELATIONS. 

PRESIDING. 

EMPLOYMENT. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE   AND  ITS   FUNCTIONS. 

BY  FRAXCIS  I.  JONBS,  DIRBCTOR  OBXBRAL  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOTMBNT  flERVIGB. 

Every  war  produces  its  quota  of  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
problems.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  war  causes  a  disruption  of 
thejiormal  social,  commercial,  and  economic  life  of  the  country. 
Immediate  readjustment  is  essential  to  the  very  life  of  a  nation. 
Thifl  readjustment  becomes  necessary  after  the  cessation  of  war,  and 
the  period  of  time  in  which  it  takes  place  is  usually  called  the  re- 
construction period.  During  the  reconstruction  period,  with  the 
contraction  of^ abnormal  industrial  production  incident  to  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  of  war  and  tne  carrying  on  of  war  activities, 
a  condition  is  brought  about  whereby  many  industries  are  neces- 
sarily closed  down  and  workers  in  those  industries  are  let  out.  In 
short,  war  workers  become  peace  workers.  Manufacture  of  imple- 
ments and  munitions  of  war  gives  way  to  manufacture  of  products 
more  in  keeping  with  the  peace  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service,  cooperating  with  the 
State  and  municipal  employment  services,  was  oonfrontw  with  the 
^antic  task  of  diverting  workers  from  war-time  industries  to  peace- 
tune  industries.  The  country  was  unprepared  for  such  a  situation 
as  confronted  it  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Unhappily, 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  normal  absorption  of  workers  released 
from  war-production  industries  into  peaceful  piursuits.  In  the  in- 
terests of  economy,  the  United  States  Employment  Service  itself, 
along  with  many  other  Governmental  divisions,  suffered  a  great 
reduction,  making  the  task  of  diverting  war  workers  to  peace-time 
pursuits  more  difficult. 

However,  with  the  resources  at  its  command,  while  small,  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  cooperating  State  and 
municipal  employment  services  rose  to  the  occasion.  In  the  direct 
after-war  period,  the  employment  services — Federal,  State,  and 
municiptd — labored  valiantly  to  reUeve  the  unemployment  situation, 
and  the  results  speak  for  tnemselves.  After  laboring  hard  during 
the  darkness  of  unemployment,  we  have  emerged  in  the  early  sun- 
light of  normal  employment. 

Industry  is  slowly  but  surely  recovering  from  its  paralysis.  While 
business  has  not  yet  returned  to  normal,  it  is,  nowever,  making 
sure  and  steady  progress  and  is  unquestionably  on  the  upward 
swing. 

There  were  some  pessimists  who  had  consigned  the  country  to 
the  everlastinjg  bow-wows,  but  there  were  the  brave  and  the  coura- 
geous who,  while  recognizing  the  ^^at  depression  in  industry,  caus- 
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ing  an  slanning  condition  of  unemployment,  never  lost,  heart,  know- 
ing tiiat  the  ''best  country  on  God  s  green  earth"  would  again  right 
itself. 

Ttere  were  other  forces  at  work  to  lessen  unemployment  and 
to  stimulate  industry.  One  of  the  most  potential  and  influential 
factors  was  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  cooperation 
wiHi  the  State  and  municipal  public  employment  services.  It  ex- 
erted itself  in  every  direction  to  find  jobs  for  the  jobless.  It  en- 
couraged movements  such  as  ''Clean-up  week,"  "Help  the  unem- 
ployed week,"  and  other  movements  in  cooperation  with  mayors 
and  public  officials  to  aid  the  unemployed.  The  American  workman 
is  not  looking  for  charity,  but  does  want  an  opportunity  to  work, 
and  the  prime  function  of  the  United  States,  State,  and  municipal 
emnloyment  services  is  to  find  jobs  for  men  who  want  work. 

The  wonderful  record  made  by  the  Public  Employment  Service 
during  the  great  wave  of  unemployment  is  little  short"  of  marvelous. 
Experience  has  shown  that  under  conditions  of  modem  industry, 
an  efficient  public  employment  service  is  a  function  of  municipal, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments,  not  only  for  dealing  with  problems 
of  labor  in  times  of  peace,  but  for  mobilizing  and  orgamzing  the 
manpower  of  the  Nation  during  the  stress  of  war. 

The  United  States  Enmloyment  Service  favors  legislation  by 
municipal,  State,  and  Federal  Governments  to  store  up  work  on 

Eubiic  miprovements,  such  as  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and 
ridges,  reclamation  of  public  lands,  and  other  pubUc  improvements, 
just  as  the  government  of  Egypt,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
stored  up  com  in  the  days  of  plenty,  making  provision  for  the  cycle 
of  no  com  and  no  work.  When  industry  is  humming  and  in  need 
of  every  available  worker,  governments  should  withhold  appropria- 
tions for  public  enterprises,  and  when  the  cycle  of  unemployment 
comes  imdertake  their  improvements,  thereby  providing  employment 
for  the  unemployed. 

The  public  employment  service  not  only  finds  jobs  for  the  jobless, 
but  also  keeps  a  watchful  eye  that  they  are  not  exploited  and  preyed 
upon  by  unscrupulous  private  employment  agencies  that  promise 
jobs  for  an  enrollment  fee,  when  in  fact  they  have  no  job  to  which 
to  direct  the  applicants. 

With  your  permission  I  will  cite  an  example.  On  February  24th 
the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  Hartford,  Conn.,  paper. 
I  received  the  advertisement  tne  next  day.  It  also  appeared  in 
a  paper  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  at  other  points  in  the  country. 

WARNING— 'UNEMPLO  VED.— Don't  come  to  Muscle  Shoala  now.  Possibili- 
ties are  a  large  army  of  industrial  workers,  mechanics,  machinists,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, painters,  pluipbers,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  timekeepers,  etc..  will  be 
needed  in  very  near  future.  Send  $1  and  we  will  mail  application  blank  and  informa- 
tion, and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  place  you  when  work  starts.  This  organization 
has  been  investigated  by  Florence  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Muscle  Shoals  Employment  Bureau, 
Box  71,  Fhrenu,  Ala. 

I  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Weeks. 
He  said  he  had  turned  the  matter  over  to  Mai.  Gen.  Lansing  H. 
Beach.  I  was  on  the  phone  instantly  and  asked  lor  an  appointment. 
I  said,  '^General  Beacn,  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  was  an 
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advertisement  concerning  Muscle  Shoals. "  He  inyited  me  to  set  a 
time  for  a  meeting,  and  we  met  and  discussed  the  matter.  He  asked 
me  to  address  a  letter  to  him  on  the  subject.  Here  is  my  letter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  read  it?  I  want  to  say  first,  however,  that  this  is 
one  instance  in  which  our  service  saved  to  the  workingmen  of  this 
country  more  money  than  we  asked,  yes,  double  the  amoimt  of  money 
that  we  received,  from  Congress  this  year,  and  it  is  only  one  instance. 
Muscle  Shoals  was  greatly  jwlvertised  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Henry 
Ford  expected  to  get  it,  and  there  were  three  private  employment 
agents,  one  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  one  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  and  one  at 
Ilorence,  Ala.,  who  were  sending  out  and  asking  for  an  enrollment  fee, 
two  of  them  at  $1 ,  and  one  of  them  asking  $2. 
My  letter  is  as  follows : 

Enclosed  herewith  find  copies  of  advertisements  appearing  in  the  press  throughout 
the  country  hy  the  General  Employment  Manager,  P.  O.  Box  2272,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  Muscle  &hoals  Employment  Bureau,  Box  71,  Florence,  Ala.,  advertising  help 
wanted  for  Muscle  Shoals,  and  soliciting  an  enrollment  fee  of  $1. 

You  will  observe  that  the  advertisements  are  alluring,  and  adroitly  worded.  From 
the  information  we  have  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  sucn  advertisements.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  exploiting  the  people  and  preying  upon  the  unemployed. 
Measures  should  be  ta!ken  at  once  to  inform  the  pubhc  of  the  true  facts  concerning 
Muscle  Shoflds.  Should  Muscle  Shoals  be  developed,  thereby  affording  opportunity 
for  jobs^  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  m  cooperation  with  the  several  States  that  are  maintaining  public  employment 
services,  is  in  position  to  supply  all  men  needed  for  Muscle  Shoals,  without  any  expense 
to  the  applicant.  It  is  the  legitimate  channel  throu^  which  men  should  apply  for 
employment  for  Muscle  Shoals  when  Muscle  Shoals  is  m  need  of  men. 

May  I  have  an  expression  from  you  as  to  the  status  of  Muscle  Shoals,  and  any  sugges- 
tions that  you  may  see  fit  to  offer  as  to  best  how  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  true  con- 
ditions? 

I  received  the  following  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach  in 
reply  to  my  letter: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  26, 1922,  with  which  you  inclose  copies  of  adver- 
tisements from  certain  employment  agencies,  soliciting  enrollment  for  employment 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  on  a  fee  of  $1  and  in  which  ^ou  request  infonnation  concerning  the 
status  of  the  work  at  Muscle  Shoals,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  all  Government  opera- 
tions in  that  vicinity  have  been  closed  down  for  almost  a  year  and  there  is  no  telling 
when  work  will  be  resumed.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  date  to  state  whethw  the  work 
will  be  again  taken  up  by  the  United  States  or  whether  it  will  be  assigned  to  private 
parties.  The  latter  are  certainly  not  taking  steps  in  the  present  uncertainty  to  secure 
labor,  neither  is  the  Government  which  has  its  own  ag;encies  and  methods. 

I  share  your  opinion  that  these  employment  agencies  are  exploiting  the  people  and 
preying  upon  the  unemployed,  and  that  the  most  energetic  measures  should  be  taken 
at  once  to  inform  the  public  of  the  true  facts  of  the  situation.  I  go  so  ^  as  to  siig^est 
t^t  the  matter  be  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  view  to  prosecution, 
if  it  is  found  that  a  prosecution  will  hola  under  the  circumstances. 

That  was  given  to  the  press  and  received  widepublicity.  I  wrote 
the  employment  agencies  at  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Florence, 
and  warned  them  that  imless  they  withdi-ew  their  advertisements 
I  would  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  proper  department  in  Wash- 
ington. I  meant  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  got  letters  back 
from  them  stating  that  they  had  returned  the  money  and  withdrawn 
their  advertisements.  I  believe  that  they  would  have  reaped  a  rich 
harvest,  just  as  I  told  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Service  is  one  of  the  big  enterprises  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  In  cooperation  with  county  farm 
agents,  chambers  of  conmierce,  and  other  similar  organizations  it 
recruits  farm  help  to  harvest  the  wonderful  wheat  crop  of  the  West. 
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Last  jear  it  recruited  men  to  harvest  29,000,000  acres  of  wheat,  begin- 
ning in  Texas,  and  as  the  grain  ripened,  the  men  moved  along  tnrough 
the  great  wheat  belt  and  woimd  up  the  wheat  harvest  m  North 
Dakota.  Its  next  field  of  operation  is  in  the  com  belt.  This  service 
has  now  come  to  be  recognized  as  purely  a  Federal  function.  Before 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  took  over  the  recruiting  and 
directing  of  the  harvest  hands,  there  was  much  confusion,  as  there  was 
no  central  directing  head.  The  headquarters  of  the  Farm  Service  is  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  it  has  a  permanent  branch  service  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  During  the  season  many  temporary  offices  are  opened  in  tne 
field,  'niese  offices  are  fed  from  the  recruiting  offices  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  men  recruited  are  sent  to  the  tempo- 
rary oflSces  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
farmers.  The  Kansas  City  office  has  recently  moved  into  more  com- 
modius  quarters  in  order  to  meet  better  the  demands  made  upon  its 
service. 

One  of  the  notable  imdertakings  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  the  monthly  industrifu  employment  survey.  The  united 
States  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  with  a  district  director  in  chai]ge 
of  each  district,  and  connected  with  each  district  are  many  special 
agents.  These  special  agents  are  in  close  touch  with  every  industrial 
activity  in  their  districts.  They  supply  the  information  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  comment  submitted  bjr  the  district  directors.  Monthly 
pay  rolls  are  gathered  from  1,428  fmns,  each  employing  over  500,  in 
the  14  basic  industries.  The  comparative  value  of  these  data  is 
important  as  they  indicate  the  rise  and  fall  of  employment  in  in- 
dustry, being  gathered  from  the  same  firms  each  month.  While 
the  number  employed  in  this  survey  is  shown  to  be  less  than  two 
miUions  and  the  survey  shows  only  a  trend  in  industry,  yet  it  is  a 
fair  index  of  industry  as  a  whole.  A  press  release  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  public  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  industry- 
is  issued  no  later  than  the  6th  of  each  month.  On  the  15th  of  eacn 
month  the  Industrial  Employment  Survey  Bulletin  is  published. 
It  contains  a  graphic  chart  showing  the  trend  of  employment  nation- 
ally throudi  dianges  in  monthly  pay  rolls,  and  a  comparative  table 
showing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  employment  in  tne  14  groups, 
and  also  shows  the  cities  where  employment  has  increased  or  ae- 
creased.  The  current  comment  on  the  employment  situation  in  231 
industrial  centers  is  of  great  value  as  it  renects  the  actual  industrial 
situation  existing  in  these  centers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director  General  have  been  carefully 
considering  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Industrial  Employment 
Survey  Bulletin,  and  the  plans  include  elaboration  of  the  present 
system  of  collecting  facts  and  statistics  so  that  a  more  perfect  and 
^aphic  picture  of  industrial  conditions  may  be  available  to  labor  and 
mdustiy.  This  picture  we  desire  shall  be  based  upon  facts  and  sta- 
tistics £hat  will  accuratelv  portray  exact  conditions  in  every  line  of 
industry.  While  these  plans  have  not  matured,  they  will  be  devel- 
oped constructively  and  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit. 

The  United  States  Emplojntnent  Service  is  extremely  anxious  to 
effect  closer  cooperation  with  the  State  and  municipal  employment 
services  than  now  exists.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Director  General  that  this  cooperation  should  be  mutual  and 
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cordial.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  employment  service 
should  be  primarily  and  solely  a  fimction  of  the  Federal  (Jovemment. 
From  experience,  i  have  become  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  that 
the  public  employment  service  should  function  throu^  the  States 
and  municipalities,  cooperating  in  matters  of  clearance,  general 
information,  and  interstate  communications,  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  I  believe  that  the  pubnc  employment 
service  shoula  be  headed  in  each  State  by  the  proper  executive 
officer  of  the  State  employment  service.  Each  State  and  city  has 
its  own  peculiar  problems  of  employment.  These  problems  can  be 
best  understood,  appreciated,  and  solved  by  State  and  municipal 
officials,  who  are  in  constant  touch  with  conditions  in  their  respective 
States  and  municipalities.  These  State  and  mimicipal  officials,  by 
reason  of  their  long  and  intimate  experience  with  problems  peculiar 
to  their  own  communities,  naturally  have  a  better  grasp  of  the 
situation  than  have  Federal  officials  from  other  States  or  cities. 

However,  many  of  our  States  and  municipalities,  by  reason  of 
financial  and  other  conditions,  are  unable  to  appropriate  moneys 
for  the  maintenance  of  State  and  municipal  employment  services  to 
the  extent  of  their  own  local  requirements.  Botn  States  and  munici- 
palities are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  clearing  unemployed  to 
States  and  municipalities  where  employment  can  be  obtained.  They 
are  confronted  with  the  problems  oi  securing  skilled  workers  peculiar 
to  and  needed  by  the  industries  of  their  respective  States  or  municipal- 
ities. As  illustrative  of  this  condition.  New  Enrfand  factories  in  an 
industry  may  be  operating  full  time  while  Middle  West  factories  in  the 
same  industry  may  be  shut  down.  New  England  probably  would  have 
a  shortage  and  the  Middle  West  a  surplus  of  labor  in  tms  particular  , 
industry.  In  order  that  normal  industrial  employment  may  obtain, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  transfer  those  workers  irom  the  district  where 
unemployment  prevails  to  the  district  where  employment  is  available. 
A  central  or  Federal  employment  service  is  therefore  necessary.  It 
functions  in  a  cooperatiye  manner  between  the  State  directors  of 
employment  in  the  various  States  affected.  In  order  that  this 
cooi>eration  may  become  closer,  more  mutual  and  corditd,  it  is  my 
intention,  if  the  appropriation  becomes  available,  to  allot  to  each 
State  25  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  by  the  State.  This 
allotment  would  enable  the  respective  States  to  widen  and  increase 
the  activities  of  their  respective  employment  bureaus.  It  would  ena- 
ble them  to  establish  closer  contact  not  only  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  at  Washington  but  also  with  other  States. 
While  our  appropriation  has  been  very  limited,  I  have  tried  in  a  small 
way  to  cary  this  principle  into  operation  through  the  Federal 
directors,  and  I  wish  to  thank  them  for  their  hearty  and  splendid  co- 
operation. It  is  my  hope  that  in  due  course  of  time  we  will  attain 
this  desirable  objective,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  25  per  cent 
allotment. 

The  employment  problem  is  a  problem  that  confronts  the  muni- 
cipality, the  State,  and  the  Union.  It  is  one  that  demands  earnest 
cooperation  and  attention  of  all  officials,  whether  they  be  municipal, 
State,  or  Federal.  I  am  sure  that  tliis  spirit  of  friendly  and  mutual 
cooperation  is  strongly  established  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  them.  We 
will  do  our  part  and  1  am  sure  they  will  do  their  part.    With  this 
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sradit  mnd  assuranoe  of  cooperation  I  am  positive  that  a  far  greater 
efficiency  in  the  public  employment  service  will  be  attained. 

Tlie  success  of  aav  government,  of  anv  nation,  of  anv  people,  rests 
upon  a  satisfied  and  prosperous  citizenship,  and  one  or  the  essentials 
to  a  satisfied  and  prosperous  citizenship  is  satisfied  and  prosperous 
workers.  Hierefore,  the  prepciration  of  our  future  citizens — our  boys 
and  girls — tor  the  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  or  the  profes- 
sions is  essential.  In  this  preparation  vocational  eiudance  and 
placem^it  work  are  necessary.  In  other  words,  our  future  citizens 
must  be  guided  in  their  quest  for  desirable  and  congenial  occupations 
or  professions  in  which  they  can  obtwp  steady  and  satisfactory  em- 
ployment by  trained  and  experienced  workers. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  ooys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  over 
compukorv  school  age,  by  reason  of  economic  conditions,  are  com- 
pelled to  Decome  wage  earners.  The  guidance  and  placement  of 
these  children  in  useful  and  congenial  occupations  or  professions  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  society  and  oi  industry,  and 
will  be  conducive  to  a  better  understanding  between  employer  and 
employee  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  lunctions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, either  Federal,  State,  or  municipal.  The  vast  majority  of 
boys  and  girls  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  as  we^e  earners  have 
not  completed  their  education  or  reached  their  maximum  efficiency, 
and  many  of  them  are  in  occupations  without  educational  possibili- 
ties. 

The  junior  division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  deals 
with  the  youth  of  the  country,  both  sexes,  between  legal  working  age 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  the  schools  m 
assisting  boys  and  girls  to  select  ana  prepare  for  some  definite  occu- 
pation m  which  they  may  be  efficient,  productive,  and  constructive 
workers,  and  to  offer  to  employers  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the 
selection  of  their  junior  employees.  Moreover,  the  schools  need  a 
channel  through  which  a  stream  of  information  regarding  the  organi- 
zation requirements  and  changes  in  industry  may  constantly  flow 
back  to  them.    Tne  junior  division  provides  such  a  channel. 

As  an  employment  agency  the  junior  division  has  as  its  aim  the 
pooling  of  the  junior  labor  supply  at  its  source  and  the  distribution  of 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  each  mdividual  will  realize  his  best  possi- 
bilities and  contribute  his  utmost  to  the  welfare  of  society.  A  junior 
placement  office,  equipped  with  a  personnel  famihar  with  business 
practice  and  trained  to  xmderstand  the  needs  alike  of  industry  and 
of  boys  and  girls  and  the  obligation  of  pubUc  education  to  both,  does 
this  with  an  immediate  effectiveness  wnich  no  other  agency  offers. 

The  junior  division  functions  through  cooperation  with  public 
school  systems  and  other  agencies  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Local  offices  are  usually  established  imder  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  the  local  educational  system,  who  is  appointed 
Federal  superintendent  of  guidance  and  placement  in  cnarge  of 
the  office.     In  some  cases  they  are  established  under  the  joint  aus- 

f rices  of  municipal  or  State  employment  services,  as  well  as  the 
ocal  school  system  and  the  jimior  division.  Their  services,  however, 
are  not  limited  to  pupils  iust  leaving  school,  but  are  extended  to  every 
boy  and  girl  who  apply  lor  work  or  advice. 
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The  present  activities  of  the  junior  division,  by  reason  of  Govern- 
ment appropriation,  are  necessarily  limited.  With  the  funds  avail- 
able, however,  a  number  of  local  centers,  equipped  with  the  best- 
known  methods  of  junior  guidance  and  placement,  have  been  estab- 
lished and  maintamed  by  the  junior  division.  Practically  all  of 
these  centers  have  been  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools  and  also  with  other  agencies.  They  are  located  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Gary,  Ind.^tockton,  Calif.;  South  fiend,  Ind.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Rockford,  111.-  Worcester,  Mass.;  Jackson,  Mich.:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Richmond,  Ind.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Providence,  R.  I.;  and  Wilmington,  Dd. 

The  field  of  vocational  guidance  and  placement  is  comparatively 
new.  It  is  laigely  in  its  experimental  stage.  However,  it  is  a^field 
which  is  sure  to  increase  in  interest  and  importance  with  a  better  reali- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  nublic  of  the  vital  need  of  the  work.  As 
junior  work  develops,  its  effect  on  the  problems  of  adult  employment 
will  become  maniiest.  The  program  of  the  junior  division  is  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  future  number  of  unemployables  and  drifters,  to 
reduce  social  unrest  and  labor  turnover,  ana  to  instill  in  our  youth, 
during  the  formative  period  of  life,  correct  habits  of  thought  r^ard- 
ing  their  individual  responsibility  for  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  will  gladly  welcome  coop- 
eration and  suggestions  Tor*  constructive  development  of  its  junior 
work  on  the  part  of  Federal  directors,  and  the  Director  General  will 
be  pleased  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Federal  directors  on  this 
most  important  problem. 
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BT  ■.    O.    HXn>80N,   OBNBRAL  SUPBRINTBNDBNT   ONTARIO   OFFICES,    BMPLOTMBNT 

8BRVICB  OF    CANADA. 

The  employment  service  of  Canada,  as  at  present  constituted, 
consists  01  76* employment  offices  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  oceans,  in  addition  six  provincial  and  three  interprovincial 
dearin^  houses  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  coordinating  Uie 
work  of  the  local  offices. 

Under  the  terms  of  the.  employment  coordination  act,  each 
Province  retains  complete  autonomy  in  the  administration  of  the 
employment  offices  within  its  boundaries,  but,  throu^  uniform 
records  and  clearance  s^tems,  is  linked  up  with  every  Province  in 
the  Dominion.  The  office  of  the  director  of  the  employment  service 
is  located  in  Ottawa,  where  the  work  is  divided  into  six  main  sec- 
tions: Inspection  and  clearance  of  western  offices;  professional  and 
juvenile  services;  statistics;  administration  and  Dominion  clearance; 
research  and  publications;  and  inspection  and  clearance  of  eastern 
offices. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  local  provincial  offices  is  materially 
assisted  by  Federal*  Government  enactments,  under  which  compre- 
hensive information  pertaining  to  the  employment  situation  is 
gathered  at  r^ular  intervals  from  employers,  trade-union  secretaries, 
and  various  municipal  and  governmental  authorities.  After  it  has 
been  carefully  analyzed  and  tabulated,  this  information  is  made 
aviulable  through  me  mediiun  of  a  monthly  publication  appro- 
priately known  as  '' Emplovment." 

No  phase  of  public  employment  work  has  greater  possibihties  to 
make  or  mar  the  success  of  the  service  than  clearance — the  transfer 
(rf  workers  from  one  district  to  another.  Absolute  uniformity  of 
method,  the  maximum  speed  in  the  transmission  of  information,  and 
harmonious  relationships  between  the  officials  concerned  are  essential 
elements  in  the  proper  fimctioning  of  an  employment  clearance 
system.  The  employment  offices  coordination  act  guarantees  the 
requisite  similaritjr  in  method;  the  use  of  the  long-distance  telephone 
and  the  telegrapn  insure  speed  in  the  distribution  of  information; 
and  the  spint  of  cooperation  manifest  throughout  provincial  and 
Federal  offices  is  nomiere  more  clearly  evident  than  in  clearance 
work  between  the  various  offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of 
Canada.  Incidentally,  plans  are  being  considered  which  may  result 
in  the  broadcasting  of  clearance  items  by  wireless.  If  this  method 
proves  practicable,  it  will  have  the  double  effect  of  speeding  up 
clearance  work  and  of  attracting  considerable  publicity  to  the  service 
and  its  methods. 
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A  typical  clearance  order,  recently  distributed  through  all  of  the 
offices  m  Canada,  is  shown  below: 

Dominion  Clearance.  Ottawa.  Januarv  9,  1922. 

a-8368-Toronto.  MJi. 

18  experienced  sheet  and  tin  plate  workers  for  sheet  and  tin  plate  mill. 

1  hot  mill  blade  plate  roller  man. 
3  sheet  or  tin  mill  doublers. 

12  dJSet  or  tin  mill  heaters. 

2  black  plate  openers. 

Wages  range  from  $35  to  $60  per  week,  8-hour  day,  40  to  45  hour  week.    Transpor- 
tation arranged.    Board  averages  $10  per  week.    Admission  rec|ue«t«d. 

Baldwin  Steel  Corporation,  Asbridges  Bay,  Toronto. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  particulars  shown  indicate  all  the  essential 
conditions  in  coni^ection  with  the  order.  The  necessity  of  suppl^nng 
complete  information  is,  of  course,  apparent  when  the  possible 
tranafer  of  men  over  long  distances  is  involved.  Responses  to  this 
particular  ord^r  came  from  points  2,000  miles  i^art,  with  a  result 
that  10  of  the  18  men  required  by  the  firm  were  secured  in  Canada, 
and  the  balance,  through  the  departmeiat  of  immigration,  from  the 
United  States.  An  order  for  airplane  mechanics  and  risers  brought 
replies  from  the  extreme  east  and  west  aad  from  10  mtermediate 
points. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  department  of  immigration  will 
not  permit  employers  to  bring  workers  mto  Canada  until  the  employ- 
ment service  nas  ascertained,  through  the  clearance  system,  that 
qualified  workers  can  not  be  secured  m  the  country. 

Records  in  use  in  the  employment  service  a'te  drafted  with  the 
single  object  of  providing  tne  maximum  of  information  with  the 
minimum  of  clerical  effort,  and  are  constantly  being  subjected  to 
revision,  where  necessary.  The  daily  report  form,  for  example,  as 
required  from  each  ofRce,  furnishes  data  under  15  different  heading 
relative  to  each  individual  application,  and  under  12  headings  m 
connection  with  the  orders.  It  also  supplies  information  on  6 
supplementary  points  involved  in  the  daily  operation  of  the  office. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  arrangement  of  the  report  is  so  compact  that  it 
may  be  kept  strictly  up  to  date  in  the  largest  offices,  where  trans- 
actions totaling  over  2,000  a  day  are  not  uncommon.  With  such 
complete  information  at  its  disposal,  the  department  of  labor  at 
Ottawa  is  in  a  position  to  compde  statistics  which  have  the  virtue 
of  being  both  timely  and  accurate. 

The  subdivision  of  work  in  the  larger  offices  makes  provision  for 
specialized  efforts  in  the  placement  of  juvenile,  handicapped,  technicid, 
industrial,  commercial,  and  other  groups  of  workers,  m  the  Toronto 
office,  experts  in  mental  and  psychological  subjects  cooperate  with 
the  director  of  the  juvenile  and  handicap  departments,  examining 
applicants  and  advising  as  to  their  industrial  ntness.  This  coopera- 
tion has  proved  to  be  particularlv  effective  in  cases  where  men  and 
boys  who  are  absolutely  unemployable— from  mental  or  physical 
causes — ^have  been  removed  from  the  labor  market  to  institutions 
where  they  are  insured  proper  treatment  and  freedom  from  t^  buffet- 
ings  of  competitive  commercial  life.  Employers  appreciate  this 
phase  of  our  efforts  and  it  increases  their  confidence  in  the  caliber  of 
the  applicants  obtainable  through  the  service. 

The  cooperation  of  interested  groups  is  assured  for  the  employment 
service   through   the  medium   of  local,   provincial,   and  Dominion 
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employment  service  councils,  equally  representative  of  employers 
ana  employees,  and  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  executive 
heads  oi  the  various  departments  of  labor  mvolved.  The  1922  session 
of  the  Dominion  council,  which  will  be  held  in  Ottawa  in  Jime,  will 
devote  &e  major  portion  of  its  deliberations  to  a  consideration  of 
the  harvest  labor  problem,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  improved 
method  will  be  evolved  for  handling  this  difficult  piece  of  employ- 
meat  work. 

In  order  that  the  widest  possible  publicity  may  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  each  local  office  is  a  unit  ia  a  Dominion-wide  system,  window 
dea^ns  and  newspaper  advertising  are  rapidly  b^ng  standardii^. 
The  coat  of  advertising,  like  other  mainteaance  charges  in  comiection 
with  the  operation  of  the  offices^  is  shared  jointly  by  provincial  Mid 
Federal  Grov^mneiits. 

A  reduced  transportation  rate  is  available  to  workers  proceeding 
to  employment  over  a  distance  of  117  miles,  in  all  cases  where  the 
positioiis  have  been  secured  through  the  s^nrice.  This  concession 
has  been  utilized  by  literally  thousands  of  workers  and  has  reinresented 
a  saving  of  himdreds  of  dollars  which  would  otherwise  bave  been 
spent  in  the  purdiase  of  transportation  at  the  regular  rates.  In 
addition  it  has  enabled  many  workers  to  accept  positions  at  a  dis^ 
tance  when  they  could  not  have  done  so  if  obliged  to  pay  full  fare. 

Members  of  employment  office  sta&  are  selectea  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  actual  qualifications  for  empbyment  work.  They  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  service,  and  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
theirs  is  a  service  piofession.  Their  aim  is  to  satisfy  the  employer 
by  the  selection  of  the  maa  or  woman  best  qualified  to  fill  his  rcN^uiro- 
men  is;  by  so  doing  they  also  render  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
the  applicant,  and  materially  assiat  in  the  stabilization  of  industrial 
conditions.  In  dealing  with  ai^>licants  and  emplovers,  superin- 
tendents and  iuterviewem  endeavor  to  preserve  the  human  touch, 
which  is  too  freq<uently  lacking  in  governmental  activities.  The 
scarcity  of  complamts  throughout  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
piast  two  winters  is  an  indioation  that  their  efforts  in  this  connection 
are  appreciated. 

The  Employment  Service  of  Canada  is  an  infant  in  point  of  years, 
but  it  is  a  lusty  infant,  and  gives  promise  of  developing  to  the  point 
where  it  will  be  considered  indispensable  to  all  thoee  seeking  work  or 
workers. 
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BT  CHARLES  J.  BOYD,  OKNERAL  8UPERINTENDBNT  ILUNOI8  FREE  BMPLOTMBNT  OFFICES. 

In  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  '*  Various  methods  iwed  by 
State  employment  services/'  I  leel  that  what  is  characteristic  of 
the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Service  would  be  applicable,  with 
perhaps  some  slight  variations,  to  other  States  operating  free  employ* 
ment  offices,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  confining  my  address  to  the 
methods  used  by  the  Illinois  service. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  before  going  into  a  description  of 
the  methods  used,  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  organization  of 
the  employment  service  in  Illinois.  TTie  law  creating  tree  employ- 
ment offices  in  Illinois  was  passed  by  the  general  assenably  in  1899, 
and  provided  that  one  office  be  established  in  each  city  having  a 
population  of  not  less  than  50,000  and  three  in  each  city  having  a 
population  of  1,000,000  or  over.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  three  offices  were  established  in  Chicago  in  1899,  and  in 
1901  an  office  was  opened  in  Peoria. 

In  the  year  1903,  the  act  creating  free  employmwit  offices  in  Illinois 
was  declared  unconstitutional  bj  the  supreme  court  because  of  a 
clause  it  contained  which  provided  that  applicants  could  not  be 
directed  by  our  offices  to  places  of  employment  where  strikes  or 
lockouts  existed.  The  State  legislature  was  in  session  at  the  time 
the  decision  was  handed  down  and  met  the  situation  by  passing  a 
new  act  eliminating  the  objectionable  feature.  In  1915  a  clause 
was  added  which  reads:  ''Full  information  shall  be  given  applicants 
regarding  the  existence  of  any  strike  or  lockout  in  the  establishment 
of  any  employer  seeking  workers  through  the  Illinois  free  employment 
offices." 

In  1907  an  office  was  opened  in  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis  and  in 
the  year  1909  an  office  in  Springfield.  In  1913  the  legislature  further 
amended  the  law,  providing  for  free  employment  offices  in  two  or 
more  contiguous  cities  or  towns  having  an  aggregate  or  combined 
population  of  not  less  than  50,000,  under  the  provisions  of  which  an 
office  was  opened  at  Rock  Island-Moline  in  October,  1913,  and  another 
at  Rockford  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

From  May,  1918,  to  March,  1919,  the  Illinois  Free  Employment 
Service  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Emplov- 
ment  Service,  and  under  the  plan  of  cooperation  offices  were  estab- 
lished in  a  nimiber  of  cities.  After  this  agreement  expired,  the  offices 
at  Aurora,  Bloomington,  Danville,  Decatur,  and  Joliet  were  retained 
by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  the  year  1921  an  amendment  to  the  act  was  passed  by  the 
general  assembly,  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  offices  in 
each  city,  village,  or  incorporated  town  with  a  population  of  not  less 
than  25,000  or  where  two  or  more  contiguous  cities,  villages,  or  in- 
corporated towns  have  an  agwegate  population  oi  not  less  than 
25,000,  and  under  this  act  an  omce  was  opened  at  Quincy  in  October, 
1921,  and  an  office  at  CScero  in  February,  1922. 
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In  connection  with  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Service,  a  general 
advisory  board  was  created  by  the  legislature  in  1915,  consisting  of 
five  members,  of  whom  two  are  representatives  of  employers,  two 
of  organized  labor,  and  the  fifth  member  represents  the  public. 
Notwithstanding,  the  board  serves  without  compensation,  aside  from 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  incidental  to  their  duties, 
the  members  have  on  all  occasions  given  generously  of  their  time  and 
enei^es  in  helping  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  service.  Their 
function,  as  outlined  by  the  law,  is,  among  other  things,  to  advise  and 
cooperate  with  the  general  superintendent  in  promotmg  the  efficiency 
of  tne  service,  to  investigate  the-extent  and  cause  of  unemplo^ent 
and  remedies  therefor,  and  to  devise  and  adopt  the  most  efl^tual 
means  within  their  power  to  provide  employment  and  to  prevent 
distress  and  involuntary  idleness.  For  this  purpose  they  are  em- 
powered to  cooperate  with  similar  bureaus  ana  commissions  of  other 
States,  with  the  Federal  Employment  Office  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  with  such  municipal  bureaus  and  exchanges  as  are  now 
in  operation  or  may  be  created. 

Tney  are  given  an  important  part  to  perform  in  endeavoring  to 
dovetail  industries  by  long-time  contracts  or  otherwise,  so  that  the 
supply  of  labor  will  be  most  efPectually  distributed,  and  utilized  and 
kept  employed  with  the  greatest  possible  constancy  and  regularity. 
They  are  empowered  to  devise  plans  of  operation  with  this  object  m 
view,  and  shall  seek  to  ioduce  the  organization  of  concerted  move- 
ments in  this  direction,  even  to  the  enusting  of  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  extending  these  movements  beyond  the  State. 

As  the  activities  of  our  board  may  properly  be  classed  among  the 
methods  used  by  State  employment  services,  1  think  it  would  be  well 
to  here  recount  some  of  the  more  important  of  these.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1921,  the  barometer  of  industrial  conditions  caused  us  to 
view  with  alarm  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  applicants  as 
i^ainst  the  decreasing  number  of  available  opportunities,  and  the 
situation  was  of  such  importance  that  it  was  aeemed  advisable  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  general  advisory  board  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  Director  of  Labor  Gteorge  B.  Arnold,  State  Super- 
intendent W.  C.  Lewman,  and  myself  met  with  the  board,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  volume  of  unemployment  was 
greatlv  increased,  with  the  chances  of  tiding  over  the  period  of  indus- 
trial depression  lessened.  The  conference,  therefore,  resolved  to  caJJ 
a  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  August  8, 1921, 
invitations  being  sent  to  30  organizations,  including  civic,  social, 
industrial,  fijiancid,  trade-imion,  the  American  Legion,  and  others 
interested  in  tibie  unemployment  problem. 

At  this  conference  attention  was  called  to  existing  conditions  and 
that  sufficient  warning  had  been  given,  as  evidenced  by  the  data 
compiled  by  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Service,  so  that  we  should 
prepare  to  meet  the  emergency.  A  permanent  organization  known 
as  The  Chicago  Conference  on  Unemployment  resulted,  and  an 
executive  committee  of  15  was  selected. 

Meetings  of  the  conference  were  held  from  time  to  time,  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  consider  the  best  method  of  discouraging 
the  influx  of  unemployed  to  Chicago;  to  consult  with  authonties 
r^arding  such  prevention;  to  consider  what  private  and  public  work 
might  be  made  available;    to  consid^  the  lodging-house  situation, 
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and  to  consult  with  municipal  authoriticvS  concerning  municipal 
lodging  houses;  and  a  committee  was  also  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  raising  funds  from  public  and  private  sources  to  meet  the 
added  strain  of  relief  demands  during  the  winter. 

These  committees  functioned  very  efficiently  and  a  sum  of  money 
was  raised  to  establish  a  special  procurement  Tbureau  in  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Service,  the  activities  of 
which  were  confined  solely  to  the  procuring  of  jobs.  A  canvass  was 
made  of  the  entire  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  Woman's  City  Club  took 
an  active  part  by  forming  district  organizations,  where  they  main- 
tained heaidquarters  for  the  securing  of  jobs.  The  bureau  became 
operative  November  29,  1921,  and  was  oiscontinued  April  1,  1922-. 

The  activities  of  some  of  the  other  committees  appomted  by  the 
Chicago  Conference  on  Unemployment  consisted  of  gathering  data 
on  public  works  and  projects  which  might  be  speeded  up  in  order  to 
relieve  the  unemplojonent  situation,  and  to  give  publicity  to  the 
matter.  This  publicity  program  informed  the  people  of  Chicago, 
including  large  mdustrial  employers  and  emplovers  of  smaller  num- 
bers of  workers  down  to  the  householder  who  had  need  of  woi^ers 
for  odd  jobs,  what  the  State  Free  Employment  Service  was  and  how 
to  use  it.  Articles  were  prepared  carrying  to  the  specific  constituency 
the  kind  of  information  tnought  to  be  the  most  beneficial,  and  articles 
were  also  prepared  for  church  bulletins  and  bulletins  of  civic  clubs 
and  organizations. 

The  churches  of  Chicago  became  interested  and  a  Sunday  was 
designated  as  '^Unemployment  Sunday,''  and  special  attention  was 
call^  to  the  needs  of  the  imemployed  and  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  situation  by  having  contemplated  work  or  improvement  done 
while  there  was  such  a  need  for  jobs.  In  this  appeal  the  facilities  of 
the  IlUnois  Free  Employment  Service  were  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  people,  as  our  organization  is  a  public  service  and  was  reco^ized 
as  the  medium  through  which  all  jobs  should  be  cleared,  and  it  was 
urged  that  all  those  who  had  work  to  be  done  should  get  in  touch 
with  our  service. 

Early  in  the  industrial  depression  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce organized  a  committee  on  unemployment  and  was  very  active 
in  its  efforts  to  help  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  through  the 
creation  of  a  sentiment  whereby  more  jobs  could  be  secureJd.  It 
very  generously  carried  in  its  weekly  publication,  ''Chicago  Com- 
merce,'' a  full-page  advertisement  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment 
Service,  urging  its  6,000  members  to  patronize  our  service,  dis- 
playing a  facsimile  of  our  employers'  order  blank,  and  requesting 
them  to  use  this  blank  in  turning  in  all  orders. 

Uniformity  in  public  employment  oi^anization  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  as  the  laws  creating  these  offices  were  enacted  at  different 
times  and  are  the  result  of  diversified  opinions.  There  are,  however, 
several  things  which  all  public  employment  offices  should  do  in 
order  to  function  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  necessity  of  knowing  in- 
dustry's requirements  and  keeping  in  touch  with  conditions  sur- 
rounding industry.  It  is  essential  that  we  familiarise  oinrselves 
with  plant  and  working  conditions,  as  quite  often  applicants  wfll 
elect  to  accept  work  under  favorable  working  and  sanitary  sur- 
roundings in  lieu  of  a  higher  wage  and  less  favorable  conmtions. 
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Modern  working  conditions  call  for  an  environment  of  such  character 
that  the  worker  may  perform  his  duties  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
in  our  organization  it  is  the  practice  for  placement  clerks  to  visit 
industrial  plants  in  order  to  find  out  these  conditions  and  the  needs 
of  the  emplovers.  These  visits  are.  usually  made  at  the  end  of  the 
week  when  there  are  fewer  applicants  to  be  interviewed.  Familiar- 
ity with  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  is  also  essential  in  our  work, 
and  these,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  service,  are 
discussed  at  our  regular  monthly  meeting  of  employees  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  time. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  something  of  our 
central  office  m  Chicago  which  occupies,  with  tne  exception  of  the 
first  floor,  the  entire  foxir-story  building  at  116  North  Dearborn 
Street.  This  office  is  divided  into  three  main  departments — ^men's, 
women's,  and  administrative  departments — ^wnich  occupy  the 
see<md,  third,  and  fourth  floors,  respectively.  In  the  men's  depart- 
ment we  have  the  clerical,  mechanical,  building  trades  and  main- 
tenance, hotel  and  restaurant,  janitors,  porters  and  unskilled  hotel 
help,  and  miscellaneous  divisions.  The  Doys'  division  is  separated 
from  the  men's  division  in  order  to  prevent  any  influence  detrimental 
to  the  boys'  welfare  which  their  associating  with  the  men  might 
have. 

We  also  have  an  agricultural  division  which  is  of  more  than 
ordiuMy  importance,  and  we  have  built  up  a  large  following  among 
the  farming  interests.  It  is  not  unusual  lor  us  to  receive  calls  for 
help  vtdthin  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Chicaeo,  and  during  the  harvest 
season  we  ship  to  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Southwest,  West,  and 
Northwest — in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  we  send  persons 
to  the  Southwest,  who  follow  the  season  northward,  working  their 
way  from  Oklahoma  to  Kansas,  on  through  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  to  other  Northwestern  wheat  States.  In  stimulating  this  work 
we  employ  various  methods  and  in  season  circularize  the  farm  distract, 
using  posters,  etc.,  in  an  effort  to  render  the  maximum  of  service 
to  the  farming  conununities. 

The  handicap  division  operated  by  our  service  is  one  into  which 
the  human  element  enters  more  than  into  any  other  division. 
Industry  is  prone  to  look  unfavorably  upon  the  employment  of 
these  unfortunate  persons,  and  especially  is  this  true  smce  we  have 
had  such  a  large  surplus  of  physically  fit  persons  looking  for  jobs. 
However,  by  persistent  efforts,  we  have  gradually  created  a  senti- 
ment whereby  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  large  numbers  of  these 
applicants.  A  ^eat  deal  of  patience  is  required  successfully  to 
handle  work  of  mis  kind,  but  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  coopera- 
tion received  from  all  sources  and  point  with  pride  to  the  work 
accomplished  by  this  division. 

ITie  women  and  girls'  department  handles  clerical  help,  factory 
workers,  hotel,  restaurant,  domestic  and  day  workers,  and  the 
same  practices  prevail  in  this  department  as  in  the  men's;  each  has 
a  superintendent  in  charge,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  placement 
clerkiB  and  other  hdp  to  handle  the  work.  We  also  have  a  suboffice 
on  the  west  side  of  Cnicago,  which  handles  unskilled  labor  exclusively, 
and  is  situated  in  a  locality  where  lar^e  numbers  of  transient  la- 
borers congregate.    This  office  has   a  large  patronage.    There  is 
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another  office  located  on  the  south  side,  in  the  thickly  populated 
colored  district,  which  specializes  in  the  placement  of  botn  male 
and  female  colored  persons.  These  offices,  as  well  as  the  various 
divisions  in  our  central  office,  are  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  a  general  superintendent. 

A  layout  of  our  central  office  shows  that  when  an  applicant  enters 
the  men's  department  he  is  directed  to  the  registration  desk,  where 
he  secures  an  appUcation  card  which  he  fills  out.  The  registration 
clerk  thus  ascertains  what  class  of  work  the  applicant  desires,  after 
which  he  is  referred  to  the  proper  division.  The  applicant  then  passes 
down  the  center  aisle  ana  enters  the  division  handling  the  class  of 
work  he  is  seeking,  and  if  there  are  no  other  applicants  waiting 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  the  placement  clerk's  desk,  where  he 

f»resents  his  apphcation  card  and  is  examined  as  to  his  qualifications 
or  the  work  for  which  he  appUes.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
work  for  which  he  is  qualified,  the  placement  clerk  lumishes  him 
with  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  employer.  Notation  is  made  on 
the  back  of  appUcant's  card  and  the  employer's  order,  which  are 
cUpped  together  until  verification  of  placement  can  be  made;  this 
is  done  either  by  telephone,  return  postal  card,  or  by  a  follow-up 
letter  in  the  event  the  card  is  not  returned  by  the  employer.  It, 
on  entering  any  of  the  various  divisions  there  are  applicants  to  be 
interviewed,  the  last  person  takes  his  seat  and  moves  up  when  there 
are  vacancies  until  he  reaches  the  position  nearest  the  placement 
clerk.  This  method  of  handling  applicants  insures  fairness.  How- 
ever, the  procedure  may  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  the  placement 
clerk,  as,  for  instance,  if  an  applicant  has  previously  re^tered  and 
the  placement  clerk  has  an  opportunity  for  which  he  thinks  he  can 
qualify,  then  preference  is  ^ven  to  him  on  account  of  his  priority. 
The  same  procedure  is  practiced  in  the  women's  department. 

In  order  to  operate  a  re^tration  department  on  a  systematic  and 
uniform  basis,  it  is  essential  that  apphcations  be  made  on  one  kind 
of  form  and,  to  insure  permanency  ol  record,  in  pen  and  ink.  In  our 
service  it  is  the  practice  to  maintam  two  files  for  every  re^trant,  <Mie 
alphabetical  and  the  other  according  to  occupation,  which  are  later 
filed  in  our  permanent  registration  file.  By  this  method  we  have  a 
check  and  a  permanent  record  of  every  registrant,  which  can  be  easily 
traced. 

The  rcwgistration  department  of  an  employment  office  might  be 
comparedto  the  accounting  department  of  a  conmiercial  organization. 
It  is  an  essential  organization,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  service, 
and  hence  care  should  be  taken  that  the  disposition  of  the  cards  is 
accurate.  If  a  conmiercial  organization  were  to  be  asked  about  an 
account  or  a  statement  rendered  and  were  unable  to  give  an  answ^, 
our  impression  would  be  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
organization,  and  by  the  same  token,  if  a  patron  of  our  service  called 
upon  us  for  information  regarding  help,  etc.,  and  did  not  secure  the 
information,  he  would  naturally  think  the  service  was  lacking  in 
efficiency  and  that  not  very  much  could  be  expected  of  it.  For  this 
reason  the  importance  of  tms  department  can  not  be  overlooked. 

When  business  is  good  and  joDs  are  plentiful,  the  applicant  looking 
for  a  position  can  easily  be  furnished  work,  but  in  times  of  industrial 
depression  the  ingenuity  of  the  service  is  sometimes  taxed  to  meet  the 
situation.    A  State  free  employment  office  is  much  like  any  other 
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business,  and  in  order  to  be  successful  business  methods  must  be 
practiced. 

As  faTorable  publicity  is  a  large  factor  in  any  business,  we  are 
constantly  striving  for  this  in  oiir  service,  and  among  the  'Various 
methods  used  in  State  emplovment  services''  to  secure  publicity  and 
encourage  business  are  employment  of  solicitors,  sending  out  com- 
munications by  mail,  soliciting  orders  by  telephone,  and  advertising 
by  various  methods  and  mediums.  We  have  received  considerable 
favorable  pubUcity  through  news  items  calling  attention  to  something 
of  special  interest  which  transpired  in  connection  with  the  service, 
and  in  this  publicity  the  press  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has  ^enerouslv 
cooperated  and  its  assistance  is  invaluable.  Another  method  which 
we  employ  is  to  advertise  in  The  Employment  Bulletin  which  ia  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  supervision  of  the  general 
advisory  board  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employinent  Service.  We  also 
find  bulletin  jobs  which  are  difficult  to  fill  and  send  special  letters 
to  industries  and  individuals  outlining  qualifications  of  applicants, 
in  our  efforts  to  secure  positions  for  them,  and  in  all  of  these  we  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

The  clearing  of  jobs  is  done  to  some  extent  in  our  service;  as 
an  illustration,  if  there  was  a  shortage  of  help  at  Joliet,  which  is 
about  40  miles  from  Chicago,  and  we  had  a  surplus  of  help,  or  vice 
versa,  we  would  circularize  the  opportunities  in  order  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

As  a  stimulus  to  better  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  placement  clerks, 
we  get  out  a  comparative  10-day  statement  of  placements  made  by 
the  various  divisions  in  our  office.  This  shows  the  number  of  persons 
placed  by  each  division,  has  a  gain  and  loss  colmnn,  and  gives  us  a 
line  on  how  work  is  progressing  in  each  of  these  divisions.  We  find 
that  it  acts  as  an  incentive  to  better  efforts  for  the  reason  that  if  a 
division  shows  a  loss  the  person  in  charge  will  be  more  alert  the  next 
10  days  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  '*  loss    column. 

Of  course  there  are  details  of  a  minor  character,  which,  as  a  whole, 
go  towards  the  efficiency  of  the  employment  service,  but  I  have 
touched  only  on  what  I  consider  some  of  the  high  spots  in  employ- 
ment office  methods.  As  to  reports,  we  have  these  daily  from  all  of  our 
divisions;  they  are  tabulated  by  a  statistical  clerk,  and  from  them 
the  monthly  report  to  the  director  of  labor  is  made.  We  also  submit 
an  identical  monthly  report,  as  do  all  of  the  State  offices,  to  the  gen- 
eral advisory  board  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Service,  where 
the  statistics  on  the  operation  of  the  service  are  compiled.  This  de- 
partment also  makes  a  monthly  survey  of  industrial  conditions,  all 
of  which  is  published  each  month  in  The  Employment  Bulletin, 
together  with  other  matter  of  interest  to  industry. 

while  it  is  customary  in  most  States  to  setect  employees  for  the 
service  throueh  competitive  tests,  there  is  hardly  any  sort  of  examina- 
tion by  whidi  one  may  be  judged  as  to  his  fitness  for  placement 
work.  One  must  possess  a  large  amount  of  the  human  element  in 
order  to  be  successful  in  this  find  of  work,  and  must  be  endowed 
with  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  than  the  ordinary  person 
possesses.  An  oral  examination  will  bring  out  some  of  these  quah- 
ncations,  but  only  time  can  tell  if  the  applicant  be  fitted  for  a  vocation 
of  this  kind.  Some  employees  of  the  service,  such  as  stenographers, 
statisticid  and  filing  clerks,  etc.,  the  nature  of  whose  work  does  not 
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bring  th^n  in  oontact  with  the  public,  are  more  easily  selected  as  to 
fitness,  but  in  the  case  of  the  placement  clerk  the  task' of  proper  selee- 
tion  is  more  difficult.  In  all  cases  the  State  should  offer  some  induce- 
ment in  the  shape  of  promotion  in  the  service  to  look  forward  to^  as 
he  would  be  more  a}>t  to  make  good  if  he  had  something  of  a  material 
nature  as  an  incentive  toward  better  efforts.  A  person  possessing 
the  right  characteristics  could  not  help  but  become  interested  in  this 
kind  of  work,  and  would  easily  develop  into  an  ideal  public  servant 
in  this  field. 

Employment  work  is  quite  interesting  and  of  much  educational 
value  from  the  fact  that  one  is  meeting  all  kind  and  conditions  of 
people,  and  in  order  to  be  successful  one  must  learn  t^e  requirements 
of  industry  and  be  familiar  with  job  analyms,  so  that  when  an  ap- 
pUcant  is  placed  the  chance  of  turnover  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
A  satisfied  customer  in  employment  work  is  as  essential  as  a  satisfied 
customer  in  any  business.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  and  is  the 
best  advertisement  a  public  employment  service  could  possibly 
have,  and  in  Illinois  it  is  the  goal  towards  which  the  service  is  con- 
stantly striving. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  CONFERENCE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

BY  OTTO  T.   MALLERY,  MEMBER  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD,    PENNSYLVANIA    DEPARTMENT    OF 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment,  of  October,  1921,  are  that: 

1.  Public  opinion  for  the  first  time  in  American  history  was  focused 
on  unemplo^ent.  The  Federal  Government  had  never  before 
sought  to  imite  business  men,  workers,  the  States,  and  cities  in  an 
organi2ed  eflfort  to  overcome  unemployment. 

2.  Two  out  of  every  three  cities  of  over  20,000  population  carried 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  conference  to  form  an  emergency 
unemployment  committee  headed  by  the  mayor.  These  comnuttees 
improvea  local  employment  bureaus,  stimulated  public  works, 
influenced  employer  groups  in  rotating  employment,  etc.,  coordinated 
existing  private  relief  agencies,  or  started  clean-up  campaigns. 

3.  A  central  clearing  house  of  information  was  set  up  in  Washington 
by  the  conference  for  the  use  of  local  emergency  unemployment 
committees.  The  clearing  house  continued  in  operation  for  eight 
months  after  the  conference  and  imtil  the  situation  had  greatly 
mproved.  Information  as  to  the  most  successful  activities  of  any 
local  conamittee  were  passed  on  to  others. 

4.  Industry  assumed  a  share  of  the  responsibility  to  the  unem- 
ployed. 

5.  Sales  of  municipal  bonds  for  public  works  broke  all  previous 
records  in  the  three  months  following  the  conference.  Sales  for  the 
year  were  nearly  twice  those  of  any  previous  year,  totaling  one  and 
two-fifths  billions  of  dollars. 

6.  Congress  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  roads,  to  be  matched  by 
like  amounts  from  the  States.  At  the  request  of  the  conference 
each  governor  stated  the  mileage  his  State  could  put  under  contract 
within  90  days  following  the  appronriation.  The  clearing  house 
committee  of  the  conference  secured  tne  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  getting  the  maximum  amount  under  construction 
in  the  shortest  time. 

7.  A  successful  eflfort  was  made  to  do  more  municipal  public  work 
in  winter  than  heretofore, 

8.  Regional  directors  were  named,  covering  the  most  important 
industrial  districts. 

9.  Through  all  these  activities  the  conference  developed  a  spirit  of 
orj^anized  resistance  to  the  contagion  of  depression  and  helped  to 
suDstitute  coiu'age  and  action  for  the  sense  of  helplessness  usually 
noted  in  bad  times. 

Having  covered  available  emergency  measures,  the  conference 
addressed  itself  to  a  task  new  to  American  statesmanship— the 
prevention  and  mitigation  of  futiu*e  periods  of  imemployment.  In 
the  last  50  years  such  periods  have  occurred  about  every  7  to  10 
years. 
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The  Kenyon  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  and  favorably 
reported.  It  provided  methods  by  which  in  the  future  more  public 
work  might  be  done  in  bad  times  than  in  good  and  sought  to  make 
this  a  general  national  policy.  Although  the  bill  failed  by  a  few  votes, 
this  policy  of  the  conference  will  continue  to  be  pressed.  If  adopted  by 
the  cities  and  States  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  will 
provide  a  sound  measure  of  insurance  against  future  periods  of 
unemployment.  A  statistical  study  conducted  by  the  conference 
shows  that  the  amount  of  public  work  in  the  United  States  is 
sufficient  to  make  an  important  difference  in  business  conditions 
according  as  a  larger  or  smaller  percentage  is  done  during  bad 
times. 

Special  stabilization  studies,  by  experts,  of  notoriously  seasonal 
and  intermittent  industries,  such  as  the  soft  coal  industry,  are  imder 
way. 

Another  group  of  experts  has  been  assembled  to  report  methods  of 
controlling  busmess  cycles.  It  is  aimed  to  reduce  the  height  of 
booms  and  the  depth  of  depressions.  This  study  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  consisting  of  leaders  of  industry,  labor, 
and  science,  and  will  be  published  under  the  title,  '^Unemployment 
and  business  cycles.'' 

The  spirit  of  the  conference  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  its  chair- 
man, Herbert  Hoover:  *' There  is  a  solution  somewhere  and  its  work- 
ing out  wiU  be  the  greatest  blessing  yet  given  to  our  economic 
system,  both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employee." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Keller.  We  have  seen  an  advancement  in  the  employment 
and  in  the  care  of  women  and  children  in  industry,  an  advancement 
which  is  very  marked,  very  decided,  and  very  beneficial.  The  aee 
at  which  children  may  be  employed  has  been  advanced  and  the  worK- 
ing  hours  of  women  have  been  shortened.  They  have  been  taken  care 
of  in  many  ways.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  along  this  line  and  there  has  been  a  like 
improvement  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  We  have 
had  most  excellent  heads  of  departments  and  they  have  taken  an 
interest  in  everything  that  has  been  done;  they  have  taken  care  of 
their  inspectors,  and  we  have  appreciated  that  and  feel  that  we 
can  not  be  too  grateful  to  them  for  it. 

Mr.  Connelly.  Some  two  years  and  a  half  ago  we  conceived  the 
idea  of  getting  the  employment  managers  of  Pennsylvania  together, 
and  they  responded  to  a  man.  A  little  later  we  were  confronted  with 
the  new  element  that  came  in,  the  young  employment  manager 
created  by  the  war,  the  war  manager,  who  believed  that  he  had  the 
experience  of  the  other  man,  yet  did  not  measure  up  quite  as  we 
anticipated.  He  made  an  effort,  however,  and  because  of  the  effort 
that  he  made  we  were  successfiil  in  getting  done  what  we  thought 
was  worth  while.  These  employment  people  in  Pennsylvania  were 
anxious^  of  course,  to  get  our  cooperation  and  we  were  just  as  anxious 
to  give  it  to  them.  In  the  larger  cities  we  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  in  what  are  known  as  committees,  individual  committees,  and  in 
the  10  places  where  we  have  estabUshed  our  offices,  these  committees 
cooperate  with  us  in  a  way  that  makes  it  worth  while.     I  believe 
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we  are  better  situated  now  to  give  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  some- 
thing really  worth  while  when  it  comes  to  employment.  We  are 
especially  careful  about  the  children;  and  the  women,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  employment  and  the  hours  we  are  equally  careful. 

Mr.  BiEBESHEiMER.  When  I  came  into  this  service  I  found  that  if 
you  wanted  to  sell  something  or  accomplish  something  you  had  to 
render  service.  Emplovment  bureaus  came  into  disrepute  during 
the  war.  Now,  let  us  be  brutally  frank.  In  Columbus  during  the 
war  a  man  who  didn't  want  to  go  to  war,  but  who  had  political  in- 
fluence, got  a  job  in  the  employment  service.  He  had  been  a  delivery- 
wagon  (fiiver  for  a  laundry  in  Toledo.  He  got  $3,000  a  year  during 
the  war  as  placement  or  employment  manager  for  the  Government. 
After  the  war,  when  the  appropriation  suddenl;^  was  dispensed  with, 
within  a  period  of  10  days  ne  took  the  job  of  janitor  of  the  Toledo 
Employment  Office  at  $60  a  month.  Now  that  very  tMng  prevailed 
everywhere.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  toniav  really 
needs  your  sympathy,  and  the  man  who  sp<)ke  to  you  needs  every 
ounce  of  cooperation  that  you  can  give  him  in  order  that  the  service 
may  be  put  on  such  a  basis  that  he  can  get  something  toward  pro- 
viding the  rest  of  us  with  an  additional  fund. 

In  Ohio  another  system  was  tried,  and  that  was  to  get  funds  from 
local  organizations.  For  instance,  the  manufacturing  group  in  certain 
cities  would  contribute  toward  running  a  bureau  there  ana  the  State 
would  contribute,  and  the  city  would  contribute,  and  the  social  wd- 
f  are  organizations  would  contribute,  but  whenever  an  outside  agency 
takes  a  part  in  a  Government  agency  that  is  not  conducted  by  the 
duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  community,  you  will  find  that 
it  does  not  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  but  runs  the  whole  concern. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  rid  of  the  welfare  organization  crowd 
and  go  into  that  office  and  run  it  myself.  They  had  m  that  office  the 
kind  of  persons  that  is  the  last  thing  you  want  in  an  employment 
bureau. 

Now,  what  we  did  there  was  this:  We  simply  eUminated  certain 
offices;  for  instance,  we  abolished  the  office  of  placement  secretary 
and  created  one  of  placement  clerk.  We  took  on  persons  not  for 
what  social  service  work  they  ha^  done  but  for  how  much  they  under- 
stood of  the  problem  of  the  factory.  Now,  as  to  how  we  get  paid, 
and  how  we  pay  more  money,  and  how  we  get  more  money  in  Ohio, 
the  facts  are  simply  these:  We  take  the  city's  money  and  spUt  it  up. 
For  instance,  the  telephone  girl  at  Cleveland  gets  $50  a  month  from 
the  State  and  $50  from  the  city.  She  has  a  $100  job  as  a  telephone 
operator  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  that  is  a  good  salary.  The 
superintendent,  who  formerly  got  $1,800,  he  being  the  highest  priced 
officer  in  Ohio,  now  gets  $1,2^  additional  from  the  city,  making  it 
possible  to  employ  a  $3,000  man.  That  is  the  method  we  pursued, 
not  only  in  Cleveland,  but  also  in  other  towns  in  Ohio.  We  first 
show  the  city  that  this  is  part  of  its  work.  State  appropriations  are 
obtained  just  the  same  as  you  help  the  Federal  Employment  Bureau 
to  get  money.  For  instance,  we  have  a  new  mayor  in  Toledo;  he 
has  not  enough  jobs  for  all  the  folks  who  want  positions  in  the  Various 
bureaus  and  <iepartments  of  the  city^  and  the  applicants  are  sent  over 
to  the  employment  service  bureau  and  we  get  them  jobs.  When  it 
comes  to  appropriations  by  the  legislature  we  say,  ''We  can  not  get 
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your  friends  jobs  unless  you  appropriate  the  funds  Turhereby  we  can 
run  this  office."  It  all  goes  back  to  the  legislature  after  all.  For 
instance,  take  the  farm  bureau.  It  has  been  run  by  f ann  bureau 
county  agents,  farm  agents.  We  do  not  do  that.  I  write  a  letter  to 
every  chairman  in  the  88  counties  in  Ohio  asking  that  he  appoint  one 
man  in  every  village  or  hamlet  in  that  county  to  be  a  special  farm 
representative  to  make  applications  for  help  or  applications  for  work. 
The  trouble  that  we  always  have  in  getting  appropriations  is  that  the 
rural  legislator  can  not  see  the  effect  of  any  appropriation  for 
employment  in  the  State.  Now,  I  will  have  in  every  county  and  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  in  Ohio  one  man  who  will  go  to  tne  legis- 
lature from  the  farming  district,  and  say,  "Now,  Jim,  vote  for  tnis 
because  it  has  been  of  some  service  to  us."  Likewise  we  established 
in  Ohio  a  teachers'  employment  bureau.  We  have  some  35,000 
teachers,  and  the  usual  turnover  among  them  is  approximately 
from  four  to  five  thousand  teachers.  The  average  fee  paid  private 
employment  agencies  is  5  per  cent  of  a  year's  salary.  In  Ohio  we  pay 
a  salary  maximum  of  $2,000  for  common  school  teachers,  so  you  can 
easily  figure  $50  per  placement  by  private  agents  on  approximately 
5,000  teachers.  I  figure  that  we  will  save  the  teachers  in  Ohio  from 
a  quarter  of  a  million  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  would 
orainarily  have  been  turned  into  the  coflfers  of  the  private  employ- 
ment agents.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  force  of  four  or  five 
thousand  teachers  who  have  been  helped  is  not  going  to  get  appro- 
priations for  us  this  winter?  The  same  thing  applies  to  Congress. 
A  congressman  has  a  certain  obligation  to  fulml,  and  John  Jones  has 
a  boy  for  whom  he  wants  a  job;  we  place  that  boy  in  a  job.  Now  that 
congressman  can  not  vote  wrong  on  that,  he  can  not  possibly  turn 
down  an  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  just 
simply  the  use  of  horse  sense  and  the  creating  oif  propaganda.  That 
is  how  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Peters.  So  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  employment 
efforts  will  not  much  longer  be  needed.  During  this  past  year 
there  hks  practically  been  a  shortage  of  skilled  people  in  every 
sex^tion  of  the  State.     We  have  had  many  orders  for  bricklayers, 

Elasterers,  and  others  in  the  building  trades  which  we  could  not  fill. 
Inemployment  in  the  skilled  mechanical  trades  is  rapidly  decliau^. 
In  eastern  Pennsylvania  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  shortage  of 
competent  farm  labor  and  we  are  not  able  to  fill  the  orders  for  com- 
petent farm  labor  needed  on  the  farms  in  that  section.  In  all  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  there  is  rapidly  approaching  a  shortage  of  com- 
petent common  or  unskilled  labor. 

Mrs.  WnrTNEY.  Some  years  ago,  when  New  York  had  the  only 
legal  aid  society  in  this  country,  many  people  came  into  the  aid 
office  and  complained  of  having  paid  tees  and  tiien  being  sent  to 
jobs  that  did  not  exist.  One  day  a  woman  complained  against  a 
certain  agency  and  we  took  hold  of  the  case,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  procure  evidence  in  cases  in  which  the  job  does  not  exist.  The 
wise  and  wily  employment  man  sends  his  client  to  some  place  out 
of  town,  and  it  is  very  difficult  then  to  pet  the  evidence.  The  man 
was  sent  to  jail,  and  inmiediately  after  that,  or  about  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  investigation  concerning  these  employment  agencies, 
which  resulted  in  an  amendment  to  our  law  providing  for  a  very 
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careful  supervision  of  these  agencies.  That  law  is  practically  the 
some  to-day  as  it  was  when  passed. 

We  must  spread  the  knowledge  of  what  the  employment  agent 
does  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  support  from  the  public  and  u*om 
the  legislature,  and  I  think  all  of  thase  social  service  workers,  and 
all  of  the  citizens,  are  your  primary  and  essential  agents  in  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  what  the  employment  agency  can  and  does  do. 
For  many  years  I  have  used  the  public  employment  agency  and  I 
have  siurprised  hundreds  of  other  women  by  explaining  to  them  that 
there  is  a  pubUc  employment  agency  in  New  i  ork  Citv  which  they 
can  use.  fey  satisfymg  the  employer  you  will  spread  tne  knowledge 
of  what  use  an  employment  agency  can  be  and  in  that  way  get  the 
necessary  sympathj  and  support  irom  the  public.  The  point  that 
has  impressed  me  is  what  the  employment  agency  can  do  for  those 
in  private  life  if  it  has  the  appropriation,  but  we  must  go  out  and 
educate  the  emi>loyers  to  the  use  of  the  agency. 

[Col.  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  commissioner  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Labor,  showed  motion  pictures  and  supplemented  them  with 
remarks.] 

Mr.  Wood.  When  I  took  over  the  office  in  our  department  which 
I  now  occupy,  all  the  employment  agents  were  under  the  control  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  an(f  in  no  way  connected  with  the  State 
department  of  labor,  wnereas  they  should  be  under  the  State  depart- 
ment. I  appeared  before  the  legislature  and  presented  my  case, 
tind  the  result  is  that  they  are  back  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
department.  When  I  began  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  payment  of 
the  license  tax  and  the  bond  required  of  these  employment  agents 
I  found  that  some  of  them  had  been  operating  for  20  years  and  had 
never  paid  any  tax;  out  of  the  26  bonds  that  I  took  over  only  two 
were  in  force,  and  they  were  straight  bonds  and  did  not  amount 
to  a  row  of  pins.  We  have  eliminated  all  that,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
I  think  such  agents  are  the  greatest  menace  that  we  have.  They 
are  out  for  the  money  and  don't  care  whether  the  party  is  qualified 
for  the  job  or  not;  they  don't  care  whether  he  can  hold  the  job  or 
whether  he  is  reliable;  they  are  only  interested  in  getting  the  last 
dollar,  and  when  they  do  that  the  poor  victim  can  just  take  a  walk. 
1  was  so  outspoken  against  these  agents  that  I  was  severely  criticized. 
I  have  gone  after  them  more  strongly  in  each  succeeding  report,  and 
in  my  last  report  I  appealed  to  the  legislature  to  put  them  out  of 
business  entirely.  Since  they  have  been  placed  under  my  jurisdiction, 
during  the  last  five  years,  we  have  succeeded  in  putting  22  of  the 
26  employment  agencies  out  of  business.  A  few  others,  however,  of  a 
better  class,  have  been  started.  Din-ing  the  last  two  years  we  have 
prosecuted  and  convicted  five  employment  agents  and  put  one  of 
them  in  jail  for  five  months  and  we  have  another  one  in  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  put  them  out  of 
business  in  my  State. 
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C.   B.   CONNBLLBY,   COMMISSIONBR   PENNSYLVANIA    DEPAKTMENT   OF   LABOR    AND 

INDUSTRY.  PRESIDING. 

MEDUTION  AND  CONCIUATION. 

CAN  GOVERNMENTAL  LABOR  BUREAUS  AFFECT  THE  CAUSES  OF  LABOR 

UNREST? 

BY  MARY  VAN   KLEECK,   DIRECTOR  DEPARTMENT  INDUSTRIAL  STUDIES,    RUSSELL  BACB 
FOUNDATION,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  ^oyemmental  labor  biireaus  to  the 
fundamental  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  not  very  much  either  of 
the  activities  of  industrial  commissions  or  of  the  conditions  fi^ecting 
labor  can  be  omitted.  My  part  is  merely  to  suggest  tixe  main  outlines 
of  the  present  program  and  activities  of  State  and  Federal  labor 
bureaus  against  the  back^ound  of  present  industrial  unrest.  This, 
perhaps,  will  give  us  a  picture  of  tne  opportunities  which  are  now 
ahead  of  governmental  labor  officials. 

We  may  take  first  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  Some  are 
saying  that  labor  bureaus  have  no  effect  upon  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest.  Can  an  industrial  commission,  /or  instance,  create  jobs  if 
none  exist  ^  Can  labor  bureaus  make  employment  secure  i  Can 
they  prevent  loss  of  wages  and  loss  of  time  for  the  workmen  who 
want  jobs  and  can  not  nnd  them?  Can  they  prevent  the  sickness 
of  wage  earners?  Can  they  mitigate  the  effects  of  monotonous 
machinery  upon  the  worker  ?  Can  they  guarantee  adequate  wages  ? 
Can  they  insure  such  efficient  conduct  of  industry  as  shall  result  in 
a  production  sufficient  to  yield  adequate  wages  ?  Can  they  create 
the  type  of  man  in  both  groups,  employers  and  workers,  tnat  will 
be  capable  of  some  sort  of  cooperative  relationship?  Can  they 
influence  legislatures  to  see  the  importance  of  this  kmd  of  govern- 
mental activity?  Can  they  prevent  the  courts  from  issuing  mi  unc- 
tions or  declaring  laws  unconstitutional  imder  conditions  whicn  set 
back  progress?  In  short,  is  a  governmental  labor  bureau  capable 
of  changing  these  fimdamental  conditions  or  must  it  merely  accept 
them  as  it  finds  them  and  do  what  it  can  through  day  to  day  adjust- 
ment of  difficulties  as  they  arise  ?     These  are  trie  doubts  of  friends. 

What  do  the  enemies  and  the  critics  of  industrial  commissions  say  ? 
Do  they  not  express  doubts  of  this  kind  t  How  can  we  intrust  our 
business  or  give  power  over  our  equipment  and  our  employment 
policy  to  a  governmental  department  which,  like  other  departments 
of  government,  is  subject  continually  to  political  considerations? 
Think  of  what  happens  when  a  new  political  party  comes  into  power. 
It  accuses  its  predecessor  of  extravagance  and  inefficiency.  U  then 
declares  that,  m  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  reorganiza- 
tion is  necessary.  The  various  positions  in  the  department  will  be 
renamed  This  will  give  opportunity  to  select  a  new  force.  Service 
to  the  party  will  be  one  of  the  tests  of  ability  to  serve  wage  earners 
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through  the  department  of  labor.  In  order  to  apply  the  teist  they 
take  uie  precaution  of  getting  an  accurate  statistical  record  of  the 
exact  political  affiliations  of  everyone  on  the  staff.  The  return 
from  tne  chairman  of  some  local  party  committee  will  determine 
whether  a  person  on  the  staff  shall  stay  or  shall  be  dropped  through 
discontinuance  of  the  position. 

Is  the  picture  overarawn?  At  least  it  is  true  that  this  is  what 
the  enemies  of  labor  l^islation  ^ve  as  the  reason  for  not  intrusting 
new  powers  to  governmental  labor  bureaus.  They  claim  that  in 
the  game  of  so-caUed  practical  politics  the  running  of  a  department 
as  a  service  to  industry  becomes  no  longer  practical.  No  business 
could  be  successful  which  turned  out  its  manager  after  each  election 
because  of  the  vote  that  he  had  happened  to  cast  on  election  dav. 
Selections  for  important  pieces  of  work  in  the  public  service  should 
be  no  more  subject  to  irrelevant  considerations  tnan  are  the  selections 
in  private  business. 

rolitical  reasons  are  also  affecting  the  appointment  of  women, 
now  that  women  have  the  vote.  This  is  a  new  development.  Hith- 
erto if  women  were  appointed  at  all,  it  was  likely  to  be  on  the  ground 
of  fitness  rather  than  of  party  service.  I  know  of  one  State  where  a 
woman  was  appointed  recently  as  the  head  of  the  State  employment 
service  without  having  had  any  previous  experience  in  any  employ- 
ment office.  Men  in  the  service  might  have  oeen  eligible  for  promo- 
tion, but  this  woman  who,  incidentally,  had  loyally  served  her  party 
was  appointed,  with  the  explanation  that  the  administration  of  an 
employment  service  required  the  tact,  the  sympathy,  and  the  insight 
of  a  woman. 

Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  repudiating  this  kind  of  action.  They 
say  tliat  fitness  must  be  the  qufiuification,  and  moreover,  that  there 
must  be  specifications  as  to  what  constitutes  fitness  for  any  position. 
It  must  be  not  mj^*ebr  fitness  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administra- 
tion in  power,  but  fitness  in  the  task  that  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
public  service.  Without  assurance  that  merit  alone  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  an  appointment,  those  who  are  opposing  labor 
legislation  will  have  some  ground  for  contending  that  the  le^slature 
should  not  be  asked  to  pass  laws  or  to  give  appropriations  for  their 
administration. 

From  still  another  point  of  view  a  negative  answer  is  riven  as  to 
the  opportunity  of  labor  bureaus  to  affect  the  fundament^  causes  of 
unrest  in  industry.  Consider  specifically  the  recent  strikes — the 
coal  strike  that  is  yet  unsettled;  the  textile  strike  in  New  England; 
the  railroad  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes.  To  what  extent  have 
govenunaital  labor  bureaus  influenced  the  specific  issues  involved  in 
these  strikes  ?  These  issues  are  the  recurrent  questions  of  wages  and 
insecurity  of  employment,  of  increasing  costs  of  living  and  of  lack  of 
representation  for  labor  in  the  government  of  industry.  Back  of 
these  questions,  we  realize  more  and  more  every  day,  are  problems  of 
technical  scientific  management.  In  the  soft  coal  industry,  for  in- 
stance, the  basic  condition  of  overdevelopment,  which  is  a  problem 
for  scientific  manag^tnent,  Creates  for  the  miner  a  condition  of  inse- 
curity in  employment  and  inadequacy  of  annual  earnings. 

In  the  textile  industry  of  New  England  the  48-hour  week  has  be- 
come the  issue,  and  the  spokesmen  for  employers  contend  that  com- 
petition with  southern  manufacturers  makes  the  8-hour  day  for 
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woman  workers  utterly  impossible  in  New  England.  This,  too,  is  a 
fundamental  problem  of  management,  and  as  yet  governmental  bu- 
reaus have  not  given  the  public  the  exact  information  on  wiiich  to  base 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  to  manage  the  textile 
mdustry  of  New  England  with  sufficiently  low  costs  to  consumers, 
with  healthful  conditions  for  the  workers,  including  the  8-hour 
day,  and  with  profits  for  investors.  The  information  that  is  given 
us  is  partisan.  Yet  the  issue  can  not  be  settled  satisfactorily  tlm)ugh 
a  mere  contest  of  power,  but  rather  must  be  settled  in  accord  with 
the  f imdamentals  of  good  management.  And  do  not  forget  that  in 
the  fundamentals  of  management  the  human  beings  who  are  em- 
ployed, their  health  and  their  ideals,  are  in  themselves  fundamental. 
Even  an  automatic  machine  must  be  tended  bv  a  person,  and  its 
output  depends  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  workers'  attention  day 
after  day.  The  human  factor  is  quite  as  inq>ortant  a  problem  for 
scientific  study  as  any  other  aspect  of  industry.  With  issues  like 
these  confronting  the  public  to-day^  how  useful  have  the  govern- 
mental labor  bureaus  been  in  supplying  a  basis  for  public  opinion  ? 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  they  nave  been  very  useful.  Through 
labor  laws  in  this  country  standards  have  been  raised  to  a  point  de- 
cidedly higher  than  would  have  been  possible  without  them.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  statistical  service  of  governmental  bureaus. 
For  example,  during  the  war  it  was  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
Washington  which  suppUed  the  facts  about  cost  of  living,  and  this 
gave  the  basis  for  adjustments  of  wages  in  the  war  industries.  Un- 
doubtedly as  a  result  of  this  experience  during  the  war  the  cost  of 
Uving  in  relation  to  wages  is  receiving  more  consideration  to-day  than 
it  has  in  the  past. 

Consider  also  how  labor  legislation  has  reduced  the  hours  of  work 
for  women  from  12  to  10  and  then  to  9,  while  some  States  have  now 
established  8  hours  as  the  legal  working  day  for  women  in  industry. 
Obviously,  the  labor  movement  has  l^en  the  most  important  force 
in  reducing  hours  of  labor.  The  shorter  hours  for  women  in  the  un- 
organized trades,  however,  are  clearly  traceable  to  public  approval 
of  the  shorter  working  day  which  has  been  expressed  in  labor  legis- 
lation. Fortimately,  also,  the  courts  are  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  laws  on  the  ground  that  they  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  women. 

Again,  the  workmen's  compensation  movement  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  governmental  labor  bureaus  can  affect  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest.  Formerly,  when  wage  earners  were  in- 
jured or  killed  through  accidents,  the  economic  l)urden  had  to  be 
borne  by  their  families.  The  proposed  remedy  was  the  businesslike 
suggestion  that  this  burden  should  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  insurance,  and  by  this  means  industry  provida*^  for 
its  inevitaole  risks. 

In  administering  this  law  the  service  of  the  industrial  commission 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  mere  consideration  of  cases  brought  before  it. 
The  effort  of  the  commission  has  been  not  only  to  see  that  insurance 
is  paid  to  the  victims  of  accidents  and  to  their  dependents,  but  to  try 
to  make  industry  safe  so  that  there  may  be  fewer  accidents.  Thus 
the  industrial  commission  has  come  to  be  not  merely  an  enforcing 
officer,  but  an  adviser,  giving  information  and  helping  employers  to 
apply  it  in  their  factories.    In  the  safety  movement  m  a  number  of 
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States,  the  representatives  of  the  industrial  commission  are  wdcomed 
in  industrial  establishments  as  having  the  knowledge  and  the  exper- 
ience of  experts. 

Do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  the  word  "expert.'*  I  looked  up  the  word 
in  the  dictionary  the  other  day  because  1  wished  to  find  out  why  an 
audience  always  applauds  the  speaker  who  maligns  the  expert.  1 
decided  that  the  applause  must  oe  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
dictionary  definition.  The  definition  of  expert  is,  'drained  oy  prac- 
tice." Most  of  the  criticism  of  the  expert  tnat  I  have  heard  has  oeen 
on  the  ground  that  the  expert  knows  nothing  about  practice.  If. 
however,  we  think  of  him  as  one  who  is  trained  by  practice,  we  will 
agree  that  an  industrial  commission  or  a  State  labor  department  must 
be  expert  in  order  to  render  a  service  which  can  result  only  from  years 
of  practical  contact  with  the  daily  problems  of  employment  and 
working  conditions. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  doing  good  mediation  work  except  through 
a  good  mediator.  So  there  is  no  other  way  of  administering  any 
other  activity  of  a  State  department  of  labor  except  through  experts — 
through  those  who  are  trained  by  practice  in  tne  work  whicn  they 
have  to  perform .  If  any  other  consideration  dictates  an  appointment, 
then  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  an  industrial  commission  to  be  an  effec- 
tive instrument  in  industry. 

Closely  allied  to  the  development  of  the  function  of  the  labor  de- 
partment from  the  mere  enforcement  of  a  statute  to  a  genuine  cooper- 
ative service  to  industry  is  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  an  industrial 
commission.  The  essence  of  the  commission  plan  is  the  making  of 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  applied  in  day-to-day  administration 
in  the  workrooms  where  men  ana  women  are  employed,  rather  than 
expecting  a  legislature  to  be  able  to  pass  a  statute  which  will  determine 
the  equipment  of  workrooms  in  industries  which  the  l^islators  may 
never  have  seen.  Curiously  enough,  the  majority  of  States  have  not 
yet  had  confidence  enough  to  put  this  power  of  day-to-day  regulation 
of  working  conditions  into  the  hands  of  a  commission. 

It  is  a  curious-  fact  that  we  in  the  United  States  seem  to  have 
implicit  faith  in  a  statute,  but  we  are  mortally  airaid  of  the  power  of 
administration.  If  we  can  pass  a  law  which  seems  to  say  what  we 
think  should  be  done,  we  are  inclined  to  be  confident  that  the  thing 
will  be  done.  We  have  very  much  less  confidence  in  giving  responsi- 
bility to  any  man  or  group  of  men  to  determine,  through  inspection 
and  study,  the  best  method  of  applying  a  general  principle  or  a  general 
standard  to  a  particular  situation.  It  is  probably  tnis  attitude  of 
mind  which  accounts  for  the  reluctance  to  give  industrial  commissions 
thepower  to  develop  as  well  as  to  enforce  those  standards  which  shall 
insure  healthful  conditions  for  wage-earning  men  and  women,  and 
yet  it  is  obviously  more  practical  for  a  commission  to  determine  how 
ventilation  can  be  made  good  in  a  particular  factory  than  for  a  legisla- 
ture to  give  specifications  which  will  apply  to  all  work  places.  It 
should  be  suflacient  for  the  legislature  to  chaise  its  industrial  com- 
mission with  the  power  to  require  good  ventilation. 

Another  and  more  fimdamental  advantage  in  the  idea  of  the  indus- 
trial commission  is  that  it  makes  possible  representation  of  the  various 
group>s  in  industry  between  whose  interests  adjustments  must  be 
made.  Moreover,  when  given  a  general  responsibility,  instead  of  the 
task  of  enforcement  of  specific  details,  they  are  more  likely  to  think 
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about  a  large  program  for  improving  the  standards  of  employment. 
It  is  just  because  we  do  not  think  in  terms  of  an  adequate  program 
and  because  the  imagination  of  the  public  is  not  capturea  by  its 
opportunity  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  of  industrial  iinrest  that 
State  departments  of  labor  do  not  receive  adequate  backing  from  the 
public  nor  sufficient  appropriations  to  carry  on  their  work.  We  need 
a  larger  vision,  and  the  vision  must  begin  with  those  of  you  who  are 
now  doing  the  work,  because  no  one  else  can  see  it  so  clearly:  you 
therefore  become  responsible  for  showing  the  people  of  your  SUtte 
how  large  a  task  they  have  undertaken  in  their  labor  laws  and  how 
large  a  return  is  possible  in  increased  happiness  and  efficiency  for  the 
wage  earner. 

In  recounting  the  achievements  of  governmental  labor  bureaus,  I 
do  not  wish  to  omit  the  gains  which  have  been  made  in  withstanding 
the  temptation  to  make  appointments  because  of  political  considera- 
tions instead  of  fitness.  1  shall  use  as  an  illustration  a  bureau  in 
Washington  whose  head  through  the  years  following  its  organization 
steadily  resisted  any  effort  to  assign  any  place  in  the  bureau  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  ability  of  the  person  to  do  the  work  well.  1 
refer  to  the  Children's  Bureau  under  its  director,  Miss  JuUa  C.  Lathrop. 
To-day  the  Children's  Bureau  under  its  new  chief  and  the  Women's 
Bureau  are  both  conducted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  it  is  cheering  to 
know  that  the  women  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  they  have  expressed 
themselves  in  such  organizations  as  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  are  insistent  that  these  bureaus,  which  touch  the  interests  of 
women  and  children  so  directly,  shall  never  be  under  suspicion  of 
making  appointments  for  the  advantage  of  any  member  of  a  party, 
but  shall  De  built  up  on  the  basis  of  finding  for  their  staffs  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  accomplish  their  puri>oses. 

I  cite  these  two  bureaus,  not  because  they  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  merit  system  of  appointment  has  been  scrupulously  upheld, 
but  as  illustrations  of  what  I  niean.  They  show  also  that  the  appoint- 
ing officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  adininistration  of  industrial 
commissions  and  labor  departments  has  it  in  his  power  to  resist  the 
influence  of  those  who  seek  good  positions  for  the  friends  of  the  party. 
If  the  influence  should  prove  to  be  too  strong  for  one  administrator 
to  withstand,  the  most  glorious  defeat  in  one's  career  in  public  life 
would  be  to  retire  from  the  field  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  merit 
system.  Defeat  on  this  issue,  however,  is  not  necessary  if  those  who 
are  responsible  for  administering  State  departments  of  labor  look 
upon  tneir  work  as  an  opportunity  for  public  service.  By  making 
the  public  also  see  their  work  in  that  light  they  are  sure  to  get  backins 
in  tne  long  run  for  their  efforts  to  serve  the  public  honorably  ana 
efficiently. 

We  can  best  illustrate  the  opportunity  which  governmental  labor 
bureaus  have  to  affect  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  by  examining 
some  of  the  tasks  which  seem  to  be  before  industrial  commissions 
to-day.  Let  me  begin  with  a  very  practical  su^estion.  We  have 
passed  through  a  period  of  widespread  unemployment.  We  have 
teen  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  we  have  realized  how 
inadequate  are  the  available  statistics.  Many  of  you  know  that  at 
the  President's  conference  on  unemployment  m  Washington  we  were 
in  the  position  of  having  to  decide  by  vote  how  many  were  unem- 
ployed m  the  country.     Only  a  few  States,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
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Wisconsin,  and,  more  recently,  Illinois,  have  been  collecting  statistics 
regularly  to  show  the  trencl  of  employment.  Even  these  States^ 
however,  are  not  exactly  uniform  in  their  methods  of  collection  and 
presentation  of  the  data.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
also  collecting  this  material  for  certain  important  industries,  but  with 
an  utterly  inadequate  appropriation.  I  would  like  to  urge  that  in 
every  State  plans  be  made  for  the  collection  of  these  statistics  of 
employment  m  cooperation  with  the  Federal  bureau. 

As  one  activity  of  the  conmiittee  on  the  business  cycle,  which  was 
appointed  by  Secretary  Hoover  as  a  result  of  the  President's  confer- 
ence on  unemployment,  a  committee  is  now  at  work,  made  up  of 
the  men  who  are  actually  collecting  these  employment  statistics  in 
State  and  Fed^al  bureaus.  They  are  pooling  their  experience  and 
formulating  conclusions  which  snould  oe  the  basis  for  a  standard 
plan.  We  nope  that  those  of  you  who  are  in  States  where  statistics 
of  employment  are  not  now  being  collected  will  avail  yourselves  of 
the  services  of  this  conmiittee  so  that  you  may  develop  your  plans 
on  the  basis  of  their  experience.  We  are  hopmg  that  through  the 
work  of  this  committee,  with  the  backing  of  various  groups  and  oi^ani- 
zations  who  are  int^ested  in  usinga  statistical  service,  there  vml  be 
an  enlargem^it  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in. cooperation  with  the  States  so  &at  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
have  a  true  national  index  of  the  trend  of  employment  in  this  country. 
1^  would  not  be  an  expensive  task  for  any  one  State.  After  the 
plan  is  once  developed  and  the  cooperation  of  employers  secured,  it 
IS  very  inexpensive  to  carry  it  on  and  to  secure  montmy  the  informa-. 
tion  necessary  to  show  the  course  of  employment  in  important 
industries.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  work  which  a  labor  depart- 
ment can  do  if  it  is  alive  to  its  opportunities,  even  if  it  has  only  a  small 
appropriation.  Statistics  of  employment  are  only  one  illustration  of 
the  kmd  of  useful  information  which  a  statistical  service  can  make 
available.  We  have  given  thus  far  too  little  thought  to  the  collection 
of  the  basic  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  another  development  in  State  and  Federal 
departments  of.  laoor^  namely,  the  oi^anization  of  bureaus  for 
women  in  industry  which  are  established,  not  for  the  enforcement  of 
labor  laws,  but  for  investigation  of  the  social  questions  involved  in 
women's  work,  and  for  the  development  of  standards  which  shall  be 
for  the  best  interests  both  of  the  industry  and  of  the  women  who  are 
employed.  What,  for  instance,  are  the  home  responsibilities  of 
women  in  comparison  with  their  wages  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  long 
hours  of  work  upon  the  women  and  upon  their  homes  1  How  can 
an  employer  organize  his  factory  so  as  to  establish  the  standards 
whidi  orin^  the  best  results  for  women  at  work  ?  This  standardizing 
service  which  women's  bureaus  can  give  is  urgently  needed,  and  the 
establishment  of  bureaus  for  this  specific  purpose  will  do  much  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  the  subject  of  women  in  industry  and  the 
procedure  necessary  and  feasible  to  improve  conditions. 

We  must  all  agree  that  we  need  a  development  of  a  national 
employment  service  so  that  we  diall  not  acain  be  so  poorly  equipped 
as  we  were  during  tlie  past  winter  to  oeal  with  the  problems  of 
unemployment.  \An  employment  service,  however,  is  useful  not 
only  m  times  of  unem^oyment,  but  it  can  function  even  more 
effectively  when  there  iaan  even  balance  of  demand  as  between  jobs 
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and  workers.  An  employment  service  is  needed  under  these  normal 
conditions  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time  in  transferring  workers 
from  job  to  jdb.  I  dwell  upon  these  activities  which  relate  to  imem- 
ployment  because  I  believe  that  unemployment  is  a  basic  cause  of 
industrial  unrest. 

liCt  me  speak  now  very  hastily  of  the  proposal  that  is  now  being 
made  in  this  country  to  prevent  industrial  unrest  by  prohibiting 
strikes.  That  seems  to  me  like  trying  to  get  rid  of  typhoid  fever  by 
forbidding  it,  instead  of  by  paying  attention  to  the  water  supply. 
Experiments  are  always  useful,  and  therefore  it  is  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  actual  experience  of  a  State  which  undertakes  to  prohibit 
strikes.  In  advance  of  the  experiment,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
realize  what  responsibiUties  the  Grovernment  assumed  in  the  prohibition 
of  strikes.  If  the  Grovernment  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  cessa- 
tion of  work  either  by  employee  or  by  employer,  it  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  preventing  unemployment.  Tnis  brings  it  face  to  face 
with  the  conduct  of  mdustry,  because  unemployment  is  a  problem 
of  management.  If  the  Government  insists  that  a  business  shall  be  run 
regularly,  it  probably  can  not  enforce  its  mandate  without  assuming 
the  management  of  industry.  So  long  as  we  believe  in  the  private 
control  of  industry,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  country,  so  long 
must  we  accept  the  principle  of  adjustment  of  conditions  of  employ- 
ment by  agreement  between  employer  and  worker.  We  nave 
demonstrated  that  certain  broad  standards  and  principles  can  be 
established  by  law  and  bv  administration,  but  upon  tiiat  basis  we 
expect  that  the  details  which  make  up  conditions  of  labor  shaH  be 
determined  by  the  free  play  of  initiative  on  both  sides.  To  prohibit 
strikes  necessarily  prevents  this  free  play  of  initiative.  Unless  we 
are  ready  to  assume  as  governmental  nmction  the  minute  regulation 
and  administration  of  M  the  factors  in  a  business  which  determine 
regularity  of  employment  and  wage  rates,  the  prohibition  of  strikes 
becomes  merely  a  bottling  up  of  grievances  with  all  of  the  resultant 
ex^osive  force  of  repressed  energy. 

We  had  as  a  visitor  in  this  country  last  fall  a  British  employer,  Mr. 
Rowntree,  whom  some  of  you  probably  heard.  He  gave  us  this 
analysis  of  what  is  necessary  to  relieve  industrial  unrest.  He  said 
that  there  were  three  possible  methods  and  only  one  of  them  would 
work.  The  first  was  for  the  employer  to  nm  his  business  without 
the  interference  of  any  one  else  and  for  the  workers  to  accept  his 
management  without  protest.  This  has  not  worked  in  the  past  and 
is  not  likely  to  work  m  the  future.  The  second  is  for  both  sides  to 
organize  and  to  protect  their  interests  by  maintaining  a  balance  of 

Eower.  This  is  likely  to  be  no  more  successful  industrially  than  it 
as  been  politically.  The  third  is  to  find  out  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest  and  to  deaf  with  them  effectively.  These  causes,  he  declared, 
were  fivefold.  To  employers  he  said,  ^'If  you  provide  only  one  of 
these  factors  in  contentment  you  can  expect  to  remove  only  one-fifth 
of  the  unrest  in  your  plant.  If  you  would  deal  adequately  with 
industrial  unrest  you  must  provide  for  all  of  them."  First,  he  said, 
is  the  necessity  for  a  living  wage;  second,  security  of  employment 
and  protection  against  the  risks  of  unemployment;  third,  hours  of 
work  short  enough  to  make  possible  leisure  for  citizenship,  thus 
determining  the  length  of  the  working  day  not  only  by  physiological 
tests  but  by  the  right  to  leisurs;  fourth,  a  voice  for  labor  in  tbe 
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control  of  the  conditions  which  affect  him  in  his  industry;  and  fifth, 
sharing  in  the  profits  over  and  above  wa^. 

We  may  or  may  not  accept  this  analysis  as  it  stands,  but  the  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  an  analysis  is  necessary.  Many  factors  enter 
into  industrial  unrest.  Indeed,  its  causes  vary  from  industry  to  indus- 
try and  even  from  shop  to  shop.  The  only  inteUigent  procedure  in 
dealing  with  it  is  the  method  of  *  line  upon  hne,  precept  upon  precept." 
In  otl^r  words,  it  is  only  by  constant  vigilance,  bjr  having  persons 
who  are  increasingly  intelligent  and  increasingly  sKilled  in  coopera- 
tion (for  cooperation  is  a  skuled  trade),  only  bj^  skill  in  interpretation 
of  the  questions  which  cause  friction,  that  dimculties  in  the  relations 
between  employers  and  workers  can  be  removed.  Then  eiso  it  is 
necessary  so  to  inform  the  public  that  it  can  throw  its  wei^t  in  the 
direction  of  fimdMnental  improvements  which  will  lessen  mdustrial 
unrest. 

The  meaning  of  this  for  industrial  commissions  is  that  results  will 
be  gained  by  a  large  view  of  the  whole  program,  combined  with 
minute  attention  to  the  smallest  tasks,  in  order  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  department  in  its  every  activity  may  meet  constantly  the 
test  of  accomplishing  results.  Never  was  there  a  greater  opportimity, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  an  association  like  yours  to  see  the  task  of  its 
members  as  a  national  service  and  to  get  the  support  of  the  public 
in  some  truly  fundamental  action  to  improve  conditions  of  labor. 
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BY  W.   If.   LEISER80N,   CHAIRMAN  BOARD  OF  ARBrTBATION,   MEN' 8  AND  BOTft*   CLOTH- 
ING INDUSTRY,   NEW  YORK. 

The  work  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  which  is  usually  in- 
trusted by  law  to  the  State  department  of  labor,  has  not  received 
the  attention  that  other  phases  of  your  work  have  received. 
I  think  that  the  work  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitra- 
tion in  the  States  has  made  very  little  progress  indeed.  No 
doubt,  in  some  of  your  States  you  will  point  to  auite  a  number  of 
things  that  have  been  done,  but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  work  is  in  a 
very  rudimentary  state,  and  when  you  have  a  great  strike,  either 
in  times  of  prosperity  when  wage  earners  strike  U>  push  their  wages 
up  to  meet  the  cost  of  living,  or  in  times  of  depression  when  wage 
earners  strike  to  hold  up  their  wages,  we  find  that  your  State  depart- 
ments of  labor,  in  their  mediation  and  conciliation  work,  play  a 
very  minor  part.  I  think  one  reason  for  this  is  that  the  subject 
has  not  received  the  scientific  study  that  you  have  given  to  such 
problems  as  safety,  or  child  labor,  or  even  employment  work,  and 
that  if  you  did  study  the  question  of  mediation  and  conciliation, 
which  in  my  judgment  is  fundamental  in  all  of  your  labor  problems, 
you  could  make  the  same  progress  with  that  as  you  have  with  your 
safety  work. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  you  how  to  mediate  and  conciliate. 
I  do  not  intend  to  tell  you  how  to  settle  industrial  disputes.  I  have 
had  a  job  now  for  about  three  years  settling  industriid  disputes  and 
hardly  anything  that  I  use  in  settling  one  dispute  could  I  use  in  set- 
tling anotner.  Every  dispute  has  things  that  are  entirely  due  to 
its  surrounding  circumstances,  and  to  lay  down  any  rule  that  this 
is  the  way  to  settle  a  dispute  or  that  that  is  the  way  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute is  liable  to  lead  you  onto  the  wrong  track.  Most  important 
of  all  in  settling  disputes  is  the  settler;  mat  is  to  say,  the  person 
you  select  to  do  the  mediating  and  the  conciliating  work.  On  his 
personality  and  on  his  knowledge  will  depend  what  will  be  accom- 

Flished,  and  I  propose  to  tell  you  what  a  mediator  ought  to  know, 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  know  these  things,  but  I  found  out' 
what  a  mediator  ought  to  know  because  in  my  own  experience  these 
were  just  the  things  that  I  did  not  know  and  that  I  should  have 
known,  and  I  propose  now  to  show  what  a  mediator  ought  to  know 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  settle  any  dispute  that  may  come 
before  him. 

I  said  before  that  each  dispute  is  liable  to  differ  from  every  other 
dispute,  and  I  want  to  illustrate  that  to  you.  I  had  occasion  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  over  a  reduction  in 
wages.  The  employers  foimd  that  they  needed  a  reduction  in  wages 
of  about  15  per  cent.  The  matter  was  left  to  arbitration.  On  inves- 
tigation, I  found  that  the  men  and  women  in  the  industry  were 
not  getting  very  high  wages,  but  that,  while  those  who  were  working 
on  piecework  were  producing  enough  to  make  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
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tion  yerj  reasonable,  those  who  were  working  on  week  work  pro- 
duced for  the  money  they  got  so  much  less  that  the  cost  was  prac- 
tically double  what  it  was  under  the  piecework  system.  I  foimd 
that  I  could  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  to  the  employer,  and 
therefore  to  the  consumer,  by  a  very  considerable  amount  without 
toudiing  the  people's  wages,  simply  by  ordering  all  of  the  week 
workers  to  be  transferred  to  piecework,  if  the  employer  so  wished, 
and  that  was  done.  When  that  was  done,  the  imion  and  the  work- 
men came  to  me  and  said  that  I  had  done  the  most  awful  thing; 
that  if  I  had  only  consulted  them,  they  would  have  preferred  a  15 
per  cent  cut  in  wages  to  that  sort  of  tmng.  I  did  not  hear  the  end 
of  it  for  about  six  months.  Six  months  later,  that  very  same  imion — 
mind  you,  the  same  union,  the  same  people  who  were  complaining 
against  my  decision — called  a  strike  in  six  shops  which  were  working 
en  the  week-work  system  to  force  them  to  go  onto  piecework.  TTiey 
had  said  that  I  had  done  absolutely  the  wron^  thing  in  changing 
workers  over  to  piecework  and  yet  here  they  ciuled  a  strike  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  shops  to  go  over  onto  piecework.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do;  I  did  not  know  whether  they  meant  it:  but 
by  the  time  the  case  came  to  me  both  sides  were  tired  out.  Neither 
was  in  a  position  to  quit  absolutely  from  the  other,  and  I  knew 
that  they  wanted  the  thing  settled  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
men  did  not  want  to  strike  any  more  and  the  employers  wanted  it 
settled  any  way  at  all.  I  did  not' know  what  to  do,  so  I  plaved  a 
trick  that  you  can  play  about  once  in  a  thousand  times.v.  1  said 
to  them,  "Now,  I  am  tired  of  this  case;  take  it  and  settle  it  your- 
selves. You  can  strike;  you  can  do  anything  you  please.  I  am 
tired  of  this.  I  do  not  Imow  what  to  do  with  this  case."  They 
had  argued  over  and  over  for  seven  sessions,  and  the  moment  I 
said  that  and  they  saw  that  I  meant  it,  the  representative  of  one 
side  came  over,  then  the  representative  of  the  other  side,  and  in  10 
minutes  they  had  the  thing  settled  themselves.  But  that  could  be 
done  only  wnen  you  know  that  both  sides  are  tired  of  the  strike  and 
that  they  are  about  equally  matched.  It  could  not  be  done  under 
any  otl^r  circumstances.  So,  you  see,  the  same  people,  the  same 
umon  or  the  same  employers,  under  different  circumstances  will 
take  just  the  opposite  pK>int  from  you,  and  no  general  set  rule  can 
teUyou  how  to  settle  the  strike. 

What  you  do  have  to  find  out  is  the  state  of  mind  of  both  parties 
at  the  particular  time,  and,  in  order  to  be  abler  to  appreciate  the  state 
of  mind  of  both  parties  to  a  strike,  you  should  have  certain  informa- 
tion. As  I  have  just  said,  there  can  be  no  set  rule.  Each  strike  has 
to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  that  particular 
strike. 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  righteousness. 
Most  people  you  near  discuss  industrial  disputes  will  tell  you  that,  if 
the  employer  would  only  deal  righteously,  or  fairly,  or  justly  with 
his  employee,  or  if  the  imion  woSd  only  be  fair  and  honest  and  all 
of  that  sort  of  thing.  After  you  have  been  in  this  business  awhile, 
you  will  find  that,  on  the  whole,  both  sides  want  to  do  the  fair  ana 
just  thing.  \The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  is  fair  and  just.  Let 
me  tell  you  this,  that  the  more  an  employer  or  a  wage  earner  feels 
that  he  has  righteousness  on  his  side,  that  he  is  fighting  Tor  a  principle. 
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and  the  more  honest  he  is,  the  greater  the  conflict.  You  have  more 
trouble,  more  industrial  disputes,  more  unrest,  because  one  side  or 
the  other  is  trying  to  put  over  what  he  honestly  thihks  is  fair  and 

i'ust  than  for  any  other  reason.  If  the  parties  will  handle  it  as  a 
msiness  proposition,  and  say  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  under  the 
circimistances  and  forget  about  principles  or  righteousness  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  it,  then  you  can  bring  them  together,  but  as  long  as  one 
side  or  the  other  has  the  idea  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  great,  moral 
principle  then  you  can't  do  anything.  You  have  to  make  them  forget 
the  pnnciple. 

Let  me  illustrate  that:  I  had  occasion  to  arbitrate  in  the  shirt* 
making  industry.  In  that  industry  the  work  is  piecework,  and  there 
are  two  sets  of  piecework  prices,  one  for  cotton  shirts  and  the  other 
for  silk  shirts.  The  prices  for  the  silk  shirts  are  naturally  hirfier. 
Along  comes  a  bright  textile  manufacturer  and  he  invents  a  new  Kind 
of  material,  which  ne  calls  ''English  broadcloth"  and  which  is  100  per 
cent  cotton  but  looks  and  feels  like  silk.  Naturally,  the  employers 
say,  ''Why,  this  is  cotton,  100  per  cent  cotton,"  and  they  want  the 
cotton  price  to  hold  for  that,  but  the  union  people  say,  "Look  at  it. 
It  feels  like  silk,  it  looks  like  silk,  and  in  all  probability  the  employers 
are  selling  it  for  silk,"  and  they  want  the  silk  prices  on  it.  Now, 
they  are  both  honest  and  they  are  both  fair,  but  they  have  different 
points  of  view,  as  you  and  I  would  have  different  points  of  view  if  we 
spent  our  lives  on  different  sides' of  the  industrial  fence.  You  can't 
tell  absolutely  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong  in  questions  of  this 
kind.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  find  what  the  circumstances  in  the 
case  require,  as  the  best  kind  of  an  adiustment  to  make. 

The  conciliator  also  has  to  know  wnat  an  industrial  dispute  is.  I 
have  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  each  industrial  dispute  is  different 
from  the  other;  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  not  a  cjuestion  of  fair- 
ness, or  righteousness,  or  right  or  wrong  issue.  It  is  a  question  of 
point  of  view.  Every  industrial  dispute  can  be  classified  under  one 
of  two  heads:  It  is  either  a  struggle  over  the  division  of  the  product 
of  industry  or  else  it  is  a  struggle  for  government  and  control  of  the 
shop  conditions  in  the  industry.  In  every  strike  you  will  fina  a  great 
many  minor  causes,  like  personal  irritation,  but  when  you  look  back 
of  it  you  wiU  always  fina  that  either  one  side  or  the  other  is  dissat- 
isfied with  the  way  the  products  of  the  industry  are  being  divided. 
Here  is  a  great  cooperative  enterprise.  Employers  and  workers 
together  are  producing  in  that  industry.  In  tne  old  days,  we  used 
to  produce  on  a  farm  practically  everything  that  the  family  needed, 
ana  the  head  of  the  family,  whether  it  was  the  father  or  the  mother, 
did  the  dividing  and  divided  all  that  was  produced.  Nowadays  you 
have  a  numerous  family,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people  under 
one  roof,  working  together,  turning  out  a  certain  amount  of  wealth, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  each  one  produces.  The  employer 
says  that  a  wage  is  not  a  fair  one  because  tne  next  man  pays  so  and 
so,  or  because  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  says  that  it  should  be 
so  and  so,  or  for  some  other  reason,  and  the  workman  says  that  the 
wage  is  not  enough,  because  he  can  not  support  his  family  on  it, 
because  the  employer  is  getting  too  much  out  of  it,  or  because  of 
some  other  reason,  and  we  do  not  know  who  is  right.  You  know 
there  was  a  time  when  we  thought  that  a  common  laoorer  was  worth 
to  society  less  than  a  professor,  that  the  professors  in  the  universities 
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ought  to  get  more  money  than  common  laborers,  and  then  the  war 
came  on  and  things  were  changed.     The  common  laborers  got  more 
than  the  professors.     In  fact,  m  the  clothing  industry  durmg  1919, 
the  period  of  prosperity  after  the  war,  if  an  employer  offered  one  of 
these  people,  who  m  the  old  days  were  practically  sweatshop  workers, 
S50  a  week  when  he  went  into  a  shop  and  asked  for  a  job,  tins  sweat- 
shop worker  would  say,  "  What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  college  professor, 
to  wOTk  for  $60  a  week  V*     He  wanted  more,  and  who  is  to  say  that 
he  is  not  entitled  to  more  ?    We  do  not  know,  and  because  we  do  not 
know  it  can  not  be  a  question  of  right  or  fairness.     It  is  a  question  of 
bargaining  power;  it  is  a  question  of  general  social  opinion  in  the 
comnnmity.     As  it  is  now,  wage  earners  ordinarily  can  not  send  their 
children  to  high  school  or  to  the  university,  and  who  is  to  say  that 
thev  are  not  right  if  they  want  enough  wages  to  send  their  cluldren 
to  nigh  schools  and  universities  ?     On  that  you  have  a  question  of 
difference  of  opinion  and  your  mediator  can  not  say,  even  if  he  finds 
a  c(»ttmon  laborer  getting  $100  a  week,  that  that  is  wrong.     All  that 
he  can  say  is  .that  he  wants  to  look  into  it  and  see  how  he  can  adjust 
the  matter.     There  is  no  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  these  things. 
As  to  the  other  question,  shop  control,  we  have  laid  down  the  pnn- 
tiplc  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  government  derives 
its  just  pNOwers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.     We  have  that 
principle  in  our  municipalgovemment,  in  our  State  and  county  gov- 
^imients — everywhere.     That  is  the  principal  fundamental  of  our 
life.    Take  the  averi^  workman  who  snends  most  of  his  waking 
hours  in  a  large  industrial  commimity.     He  reads  notices  posted  up 
on  the  wall—  Rules  and  regulations  of  this  shop.''    These  notices 
are  laws  for  him.     He  has  a  say  in  municipal  ordinances,  but  in  these 
taws  and  regulati(»is  that  have  to  do  with  his  income,  whether  or 
not,  he  shall  work,  whether  he  is  discharged  or  disciplined,  and  every- 
thing else  of  real  law  for  the  workman,  he  has  ordinarily  no  say,  and 
because  he  has  learned  in  school  that  government  derives  its  just 
powers  from  the  ccmsent  of  the  govwmed  he  wants  to  have  some  say 
over  shop  control  and  shop  discipline  and  shop  laws.     He  says, 
"Rules  and  regulations  posted  up  by  the  employer  to  govern  work- 
ingmen  is  un-American  and  we  have  got  to  have  some  say  in  the 
making  of  those  laws.''     The  workers  do  not  use  these  words,  but 
if  yo«  get  into  the  bottom  of  the  dispute  you  will  find  that  is  what 
they  mean.     Now,  who  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  say 
in  tne  making  of  these  laws  ?    They  do  not  want  unreasonable  laws 
and  the  employers  do  not  want  unreasonable  laws,  but  they  are 
alwavs  unreasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  side.     The 
empfoyer  thinks  that  the  wage-eamer's  regulations  are  unreasonable 
and   the  wa^  earner  thinks  that  the  employer's  regulations  are 
unreasonable,  and  we  do  not  know  absolutely  who  is  right.     As  in 
the  Parliaments  of  £ngland,  where  the  House  of  Lords  wanted  one 
hind  of  r^^ation  and  the  House  of  Commons  wanted  another  kind 
of  regulation  and  they  had  mutual  veto  power  and  the  law  had  to 
pass  both  Houses,  just  so  in  settling  industrial  disputes  you  have  to 

Set  some  of  the  opinion  of  the  wage  earner  and  some  of  the  opinion  of 
le  eimdoyer  in  order  to  make  a  working  rule  and  order  for  the  indus- 
try. In  order  to  mediate  or  conciliate,  you  must  understand  that 
they  are  either  struggles  over  the  distribution  of  wealth  or  they  are 
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struggles  for  government  and  control  of  shop  ccMiditions,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  one  side  being  right  and  the  other  being  wrong. 
Both  have  a  right  to  then*  opinion,  and  all  that  you  can  do  is  to  try 
to  take  a  little  bit  of  both  and  find  a  way  of  getting  a  workable 
compromise. 

Now,  industrial  disputes  that  can  be  classified  under  these  headings 
are  being  settled  every  dav,  and  your  mediator  ought  to  know  how 
those  thmgs  are  being  settled.  First,  the  vast  majority  of  industrial 
settlements  are  individual  settlements,  the  employer  coming  to  an 
individual  settlement  with  the  employee;  these  individual  settle- 
ments are  of  two  kinds.  When  the  boss  is  in  control,  this  happens: 
A  man  was  discharged  the  other  day  in  a  clothing  factory  in  New  York 
for  speaking  disrespectfully  to  the  boss.  I  made  some  inquiry  about 
it.  1  had  the  employer  and  the  workman  there  and  asked  the 
emplover  what  had  happened.  He  said,  ''I  went  up  to  the  cutting 
room  — this  man  was  a  cutter — '*  and  I  saw  this  man  picking  up  a 
bundle  of  goods  and  putting  it  down,  and  picking  it  upjaind  putUi^ 
it  down  again.  He  wasn't  doing  anything,  so  I  said,  'What  the  h^ 
are  vou  doingV  and  he  answered  me  back,  'What  the  hell  do  you 
think  I  am  doing?'  I  won't  let  anybody  talk  to  me  like  that,  so  I 
fired  him."  I  said  to  him,  "Don't  you  think  that  vou  inight  have 
expected  that  kind  of  an  answer,  when  you  addressea  him  in  the  way 
you  did  1"  He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  crazy.  He  says,  "Ain't  1 
the  boss}  Don't  I  pay  the  wages?"  Now,  his  notion  was  that 
because  he  was  the  boss  and  he  paid  the  wi^es  nobody  could  speak 
disrespectfully  to  him.  In  factories  throughout  the  country  indus- 
trial disputes,  when  the  boss  is  in  absolute  control,  are  settled  in 
that  way.    The  man  is  fired  and  that  ends  the  dispute. 

Last  summer,  in  front  of  the  house  where  I  spend  the  summer  in 
the  coimtry,  they  were  building  a  State  road.  A  large  firm  of  con- 
tractors had  received  the  contract  for  the  building  of  that  road 
wherein  it  had  estimated  its  labor  cost  at  80  cents  an  hour.  At  the 
time  that  it  was  building  the  road  in  front  of  iny  house  it  was  paying 
these  men  50  cents  anrhour,  and  one  Saturday  it  told  them,  "  Monday 
morning,  you  are  going  to  get  30  cents  an  hour  and  if  you  don't  like 
it  you  can  get  out";  and  the  men  had  to  go.  That  dispute  over 
wages  was  settled.  The  emplover  settled  it  as  he  thought  was  ri^ht. 
Now,  mind  you,  I  am  not  condemning  the  employer.  In  all  prooa- 
bihty,  if  I  were  in  his  place,  I  would  ao  the  same  thing,  and  I  won't 
say  that  all  of  you,  but  most  of  you,  would  do  the  same  thing.  It  is 
good  business.  It  is  bad  business  to  pay  more  wages  than  the 
market  requires.  On  the  other  hand,  irom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  workmen,  it  was  unfair  to  get  30  cents  an  hour  when  the  employer 

>t  enough  money  to  pav  80  cents.    That  is  the  way  settlements  are 

ting  mi^e  every  day  when  the  boss  is  in  control. 

But  don't  think  that  the  working  people  are  a  bit  better.  It  is  just 
the  same  thing  when  a  shortage  oliabor  comes  and  things  are  turned 
around.  When  I  was  running  the  public  employment  office  in  Mil- 
waukee we  had  ajob  there  for  a  machinist.  The  firm  would  pay  27^ 
cents  an  hour.  The  market  rate  at  that  time — not  the  union  rate — 
for  a  machinist  was  42^  cents.  A  good,  first-class  machinist  came  into 
mv  office  who  had  been  in  the  office  for  several  days  looking  for  work. 
We  had  not  sent  him  out  on  this  job.  Finally,  he  came  up  to  the 
desk  and  said,  ^'  Why  don't  you  send  me  out  on  this  job !    I  need  a 
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job/'  I  said,  ''Yon  are  a  first-class  mechanic  and  yon  would  not 
work  for  27^  cents.  You  can  make  42^  cents."  He  said,  ''I  have 
been  out  of  work  so  long,  IVe  got  to  have  a  job.  I  will  take  this, 
but  then  I  will  give  them  27^  cents  worth  of  work."  Now,  when  the 
workman  is  in  a  position  to  settle  the  dispute  from  his  side,  that  is 
one  way  in  which  ne  does  it.     He  holds  back  on  the  work. 

The  other  way  you  know  about — the  turnover.  When  the  boss 
is  in  control  and  there  is  a  period  of  depression — a  lot  of  unem- 
ployed— the  workmen  can't  do  much,  but  during  a  time  of  prosperity 
the  workmen  jump  their  jobs  and  they  jmnp  faster  than  tiiey  work. 
More  people  are  out  of  work  than  at  work  at  this  time,  it  appears, 
because  of  the  constant  turnover  of  labor.  That  is  the  secona  way 
in  which  the  wage  earner  settles  his  individual  dispute  with  the 
employer. 

Another  way:  In  the  city  of  Milwajikee  the  employers  used  to  have 
this  habit:  When  workmen  made  good  money  on  piecework  and 
produced  a  great  deal,  they  cut  the  rate.  Naturally,  the  good  work- 
man would  not  stay.  That  was  his  way  of  settling  it.  To  meet  that 
kind  of  treatment,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  the  em- 
ployer could  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  and  the  men  were  not  so  afraid 
of  being  discharged,  I  found  them  registering  on  the  punch-press 
machines  a  ^at  deal  more  work  than  they  actually  performed — 
absolutely  dishonest  accounting  of  work — and  that  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  factory.  That  is  one  way  in  which  the  workmen 
settles  his  dispute  witn  the  employer  over  wages  when  there  is  no 
definite  and  nxed  arrangement  between  the  two  of  them  to  agree 
upon  what  is  a  fair  wage  at  the  time. 

You  must  also  remember,  or  the  mediator  must,  that  a  great  many 
disputes  are  settled  by  legislation.  I  remember  when  there  were  a 
good  many  strikes  against  unsafe  conditions  in  factories  and  against 
insanitary  conditions  in  factories.  They  are  not  necessary  now, 
because  the  law  has  settled  those  disputes,  and  the  mediator  must 
remember  that,  because  when  he  has  a  dispute  to  be  settled  he  may 
find  that  it  has  some  relation  to  some  law  that  may  have  already 
settled  that  kind  of  a  dispute.  And  so  it  is  with  regard  to  wages  of 
women.  In  those  States  where  there  is  a  minimum-wage  law,  a 
strike  for  a  fair  minimum  wage  may  not  be  necessary. 

We  come  now  to  the  kind  of  settlements  that  are  collective  rather 
than  individual.  These  disputes  are  settled  by  the  employers  as  a 
body  and  by  the  workmen  as  a  body,  rather  than  individually.  First, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  collective  settlements,  where  the  union  gets  in 
control.  When  the  employer  is  in  absolute  control  for  a  period,  it 
usually  leads  to  a  reaction.  The  workmen  organize  a  strong  union, 
and  then  they  get  control  as  a  union,  and  what  do  they  do  f  Some 
of  you  mav  be  famiUar  with  what  Samuel  Untermyer  showed  up  in 
the  case  of  the  Jewish  bakers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Now,  in  the 
old  days  those  bakery  workmen  worked  under  the  rottenest  condi- 
tions; 18  hours  a  day  was  common.  When  Roosevelt  was  governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  advocated  a  law  to  limit  the  hours  to 
10  a  day.  The  law  was  passed,  but  it  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
These  men  worked  in  basement  bakeries  under  the  filthiest  conditions, 
and  if  they  did  not  like  it  the  boss  said,  ''You  can  get  out  of  here. 
Low  wages,  long  hours,  insanitary  conditions.  And  then  the  picture 
changed.     They  could  stand  it  just  about  so  long,  and  now  what  do 
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they  do  ?  Samuel  Untermyer  showed  it  up  in  the  eyidenoe.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  industry, 
for  kneading  the  bread,  and  so  on.  The  imion^will  not  permit  any 
man  to  be  fired,  and  every  time  a  labor-saving  machine  comes  in 
the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced.  The  men  are  now  working  from  5 
to  7  hours  a  day,  and  their  scale  is  $75  a  week;  but  most  of  them 
won*t  work  for  less  than  $90,  so  the  evidence  shows.  They  won't 
take  in  any  apprentices,  and  nobody  is  to  be  fired.  They  do  another 
thing:  When  tnev  work  5  hours  a  clay,  they  are  through,  and  if  there 
is  any  bread  in  tne  ovens  they  go  home  and  leave  it  mere,  and  then 
the  toss,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  mother-in-law,  and  everybody, 
have  to  come  and  work  10  or  12  hours  to  finish  up  the  work.  They 
also  have  a  habit  or  custom  in  the  industry  that  a  workman  can  take 
bread  home  with  him,  and  they  interpret  that  to  mean  that  a  man 
can  take  home  as  much  as  he  can  carry,  and  so  he  has  his  wife  make 
him  a  great,  big  bag,  and  he  fills  it  up  with  bread,  takes  it  home,  and 
sells  it  to  the  neighbors  at  less  than  the  baker  employer  sells  it.  Now, 
that  is  what  a  union  does  when  it  gets  in  absolute  control — ^when  it 
is  in  the  position  that  the  employer  was  in  before — and  who  shall 
say  that  it  is  doing  any  worse  than  the  employers  did?  Why 
shouldn't  the  men  get  $90  a  week?  The  employers  used  to  think 
that  $10  a  week  was  enough,  and  there  was  no  law  to  compel  them  to 
pay  more,  and  if  we  pass^  a  law  now  to  prevent  the  worKman  from 
charging  $90  a  week,  what  is  to  prevent  the  employer  from  saying 
that  $10  is  enough?  No  law  can  prevent  the  employer  from  paying 
too  little,  and  no  law  should  prevent  any  workman  from  charging 
too  much.  Then,  take  the  working  five  nours  a  day.  I  talked  to 
one- of  these  bakers.  He  said,  *'In  the  other  industries  the  boss 
usually  goes  home  and  plays  golf  at  the  end  of  five  hours  and  lets 
the  worlanen  work.  Why,  we  just  turned  the  tables.  We  go  home — 
maybe  weplay  golf  or  pmochle— and  let  the  boss  do  the  rest  of  the 
work."  Wnen  the  union  gets  into  absolute  control,  it  may  settle 
things  in  that  way;  but,  just  as  you  can  see  that  while  there  is  some* 
thing  in  the  wage  cameras  point  of  view — that  after  all  he  may  be 
right,  or  at  least  ne  may  be  as  right  as  the  employers  who  have  undis- 
puted sway — still  some  sort  of  an  adjustment  has  to  be  made  by 
which  botn  employer  and  the  workman  will  have  some  say  in  a  case 
like  this,  just  so  it  is  important  to  remember  to  do  the  same  thing 
when  the  employer  has  absolute  sway.  But  there  is  collective  set- 
tlement when  the  union  is  in  absolute  control  and  the  employers  are 
not  strong  enough  to  organize  an  association  to  dispute  it. 

I  will  tell  you  of  another  case  of  a  similar  kind.  A  man  came 
into  my  oflSce  not  long  ago — ^he  worked  in  a  small  contract  shop — 
and  he  said,  ''Can^t  you  help  us  out?  The  contractor  where  I  work 
beat  me  up,  and  the  people  in  the  shop  fined  the  contractor  $150, 
and  he  won't  pay  the  $150  and  they  won't  go  back  to  work.  Can't 
you  settle  it  for  us?"  ''Well,"  I  said,  ''I  don't  know,  but  can  you 
get  the  contractor  up  here?"  He  said,  ''I  think  so."  The  next 
day  he  brought  up  the  contractor.  Mind  you,  the  charge  was  that 
the  contractor  had  beaten  him  up.  The  contractor  came  up  with 
H  bandaged  head  and  one  eve  pretty  nearly  gone.  I  said,  ''  mio  did 
you  say  did  the  beating?  Well,  what  happened  was  this:  This 
man,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  union  in  the  snop,  got  into  an  argu- 
ment with  the  contractor;  all  the  people  in  the  shop  then  got  on  top  of 
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the  contractor  and  beat  him  up,  and,  on  top  of  that  they 
fined  him  $150.  That  is  no  worse  than  what  the  contractor  used  to 
do  in  the  old  days.  The  men  learned  it  all  from  the  contractor. 
Now,  that  is  what  happens  when  the  union  has  absolute  control. 

You  have  the  opposite  kind  of  collective  settlement  when  the 
employer  has  absolute  control.  Most  of  you  know  about  the  National 
Ek^tors'  Association,  the  first  organization  in  the  building  trades 
that  declared  for  the  open  shop.  Now,  that  was  a  collective  settle- 
ment. The  employers  got  together  and  said,  ^'Such  and  such  are 
the  conditions  under  which  all  of  us  employers  will  employ  you 
workmen.  It  will  be  open  shop,  it  will  be  sudi  and  sucn  wages, 
and  it  will  be  individual  bargaining;  ev^y  workman  will  deal  indi- 
vidually with  the  employer!''  You  have  the  same  situation  in 
Detroit  or  wherever  there  is  an  open-shop  organization.  The  em- 
ployer then  dictates.  He  decides  all  of  the  shop  conditions,  not  as 
an  individual,  but  collectively  with  all  of  his  fellow  employers. 
The  National  Metal  Trades  A^odation  does  that  and  very  many 
oUiers,  and  they  do  to  the  employee  exactly  what  these  union  people 
do  to  the  employers  when  they  have  absolute  control. 

Now,  we  come  to  collective  bargaining,  which  is  joint  control. 
That  is  to  say,  having  swim^  from  one  kmd  of  settlement  to  other 
ways  of  settl^ent,  both  begm  to  see  that  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical way  is  to  settle  the  matter  jointly.  Both  sides  then  become 
organizeH.  They  are  in  a  position  to  prevent  overpowering  conduct 
on  either  side,  and  they  have  to  come  to  an  effective  compromise. 
Now,  you  have  that  in  two  ways.  You  have  it,  first,  when  there  is 
a  trade-union  org[anization.  But  many  employoi-s  have  found  a 
trade^union  orgamzation  coming  into  their  plant,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  they  have  organized  their  own  unions,  which  they  call 
^' works  committees,''  or  **8hop  committees,"  or  "industrial  councils," 
or  what  not.  These  unions  may  or  may  not  be  honest  unions.  Many 
of  them  are  honest  unions — common  unions — many  more  are  dishon- 
est and  fakes;  but  in  every  case  it  is  a  recognition  that  some  sort  of 
collective  dealing  which  eaualizes  the  power  on  both  sides  is  neces- 
sary, aiid  more  and  more  disputes  throughout  the  country  are  being 
settled  by  this  method.  Botn  sides  organize  and  lay  down  the  rules 
fijdng  the  times  and  conditions  of  employment,  deciding  on  what  is 
tJ^  proper  distribution,  what  the  wage  shall  be,  and  also  what  rules 
of  (uscipline^shall  prevail — ^what  is  a  iust  discharge,  and  so  on. 
Within  recent  years  the  development  of  these  collective  agreements — 
joint  control  by  employers  ana  workmen  over  conditions  of  employ- 
ment—has made  it  necessary  to  develop  a  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  laws  that  are  made  by  this  joint  body  of  employers  and  work- 
men, and  so  we  find  arbitrators  who  interpret  the  a^eements  and 
apply  them  to  particular  cases.  In  the  common  unions,  many  of 
t£e  shop  comimttees  or  works  council  plans  provide  for  arbitration, 
and  decWons  have  to  be  made.  All  of  the  decisions,  whether  imder 
trade  agreements  between  employers  and  workmen  or  under  works 
council  plans,  are  gradually  building  up  a  great  body  of  industrial 
common  law,  which  shows  the  custom,  the  law  in  tlie  industry  that 
both  sides  consider  fair^  the  practice  of  the  industry  and  what  both 
sides  have  found  practical.  The  mediator  who  is  familiar  with  all 
of  that  body  of  law  is  in  a  position  to  make  suggestions  which  are 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  and  will  lead  to  speedy  settlement. 
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Let  me  illustrate:  Not  long  ago  in  Uie  city  of  New  York  a  case 
came  to  me  from  the  printing  industry.  A  printer  was  disdiarged 
on  the  ground  of  unsatisfactory  work.  He  had  worked  for  the 
employer  for  some  three  years,  but  he  was  discharged  on  account  of 
unsatisfactory  work.  The  people  in  the  shop  were  going  to  strike, 
but  they  put  the  question  up  to  a  joint  arbitration  committee,  of 
which  I  nappened  to  be  chosen  the  chairman.  For  about  two  months 
this  committee  tried  to  settle  the  question.  They  agreed  on  all  of 
the  facts.  They  a^eed  that  the  man  had  gotten  earless  in  his  work 
and  ^ould  be  punished.  They  also  agreed,  however,  that  the  firm 
had  contributea  to  his  carelessness  by  careless  management  of  the 

I)lant.  The  union  was  willing  that  the  man  should  be  punished  by 
osing  about  six  weeks'  work;  that  is,  his  pension  for  six  weeks,  but 
idFter  that  he  should  be  reinstated.  Tiie  employers  on  the  arbitration 
committee,  however,  said  they  would  agree  to  censure  the  employer 
for  his  negligence,  but  they  would  not  agree  to  reinstate  the  man. 
After  they  had  fooled  around  with  the  case  for  about  two  months, 
agreeing  on  all  the  facts,  but  not  knowing  what  to  do,  they  happened 
to  choose  me  as  arbitrator.  I  had  had  dozens  of  mmilar  cases  in 
another  industry  and  knew  the  sort  of  agreements  the  people  were 
willing  to  make,  and  I  suggested  to  them:  '' Wh^  not  let  the  man  be 
discharged;  make  the  statement  that  he  wasn't  mcompetent.  merely 
got  careless,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  make  the  employer  pay  nim  two 
weeks'  wages,  during  which  he  will  have  the  chance  to  get  another 
job?"  Both  of  them  thought  that  that  sort  of  a  settlement  was 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  had  gotten  the  idea  out  of  practice  in  many 
other  cases,  and  by  merely  su^esting  it  the  case  was  immediately 
settled.  If  you  could  only  ma^  all  of  this  body  of  common  law — 
the  settlements  between  imions  and  employers  or  the  decisions  of 
works  councils — the  equipment  of  jrour  memator,  you  could  suggest 
to  einployers  and  wage  earners  durmg  strikes  settlements  which  mey 
woula  be  glad  to  make  and  which  they  would  feel  came  not  from  an 
impracticable  outsider  but  were  practical  common  law  of  the  industry 
everywhere. 

I  have  outlined  to  you  these  different  kinds  of  settlement — individ- 
ual, collective,  and  so  on.  At  any  time  that  a  strike  occurs  in  any 
one  of  these  States,  or  any  one  of  these  kind  of  settlements,  jrour 
mediator  ou^ht  to  know  all  about  it  and  he  ought  to  be  fanmiar 
with  all  of  tms  background  of  information. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  your 
State  department  organic  act  has  even  a  phrase  in  it  that  you  may 
mediate  or  investigate  strikes,  if  you  will  select  a  man,  after  you  have 
consulted  with  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade-unions  of  the 
State,  so  that  both  sides  have  confidence  in  him,  and  say  to  that  man, 
*'Get  familiar  with  this  kind  of  information,"  that  man  can  settle 
very  many  of  your  strikes  and  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  industrial 
peace  and  order  in  the  community.  That  man  would  not  do  what 
most  of  your  States  do  when  they  say,  '*  We  keep  out  of  the  strike 
until  we  are  called  in."  I  do  not  nnd  that  employers  and  wage 
earners  in  a  dispute  resent  someone  coming  in  and  maldng  su^es- 
tions  to  them  if  he  has  information.  Usuafly,  after  a  strike  happens, 
both  sides  get  a  little  scared,  and  if  somebody  comes  in  with  iniorma- 
tion  that  looks  as  if  it  might  work  they  are  glad  to  have  the  informa- 
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tion.  Usually,  before  a  strike  occurs,  when  there  is  talk  of  it,  the 
employer  is  afraid  of  what  may  happen  and  the  union  people  are 
afraid  they  will  lose,  and  if,  at  the  ngnt  moment,  a  man  who  knows 
something  about  these  things,  who  has  the  whole  body  of  industrial 
law  at  his  command,  offers  a  practical  settlement  both  sides  will  be 
glad  to  take  it.    And  further,  where  it  is  a  lai^e  enterprise  and  the 

Eublic  interest  is  vitally  affected,  a  Uttle  hint  by  a  man  who  knows 
oth  sides  and  has  alf  of  the  information,  as,  ''All  right;  I  can't 
force  you  to  settle  this,  but  I  represent  this  Commonwealth,  and 
if  I  can't  force  you  to  settle  it,  all  lean  do  is  to  publish  to  the  people 
of  this  State  what  it  seems  to  me  is  involved  in  this  dispute, ''  will 
bring  both  the  employer  and  employee  to  realize  that  they  are  not 
the  whole  show;  that  there  are  a  lot  of  other  people  involved  in 
the  dispute  as  well.  And  so  you  see  that  the  principal  thing  is  not 
that  you  should  have  law  that  tells  you  how  to  settle  these  disputes, 
not  tnat  you  should  have  a  great  department,  but  that  you  should 
have  a  man  with  equipment  and  personality  and  with  the  confidence 
of  both  sides  to  undertake  this  work.  With  such  a  man  very  much 
could  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the 
waste  and  misery  that  come  from  strikes. 
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THURSDA  Y,  MA  Y  IS-MORNINC  SESSiOK 

FRANK  K.  WOOD,  PRESIDENT,  PRESIDING. 

BUSINESS  SESSION. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 
[This  report  wae  accepted.] 

The  auditing  committee  has  carefully  inspected  the  records  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer and  found  the  same  neatly  and  accimtely  kept.  The  following  r^oort  of  our 
investigation  is  respectfully  submittced : 

Cash  on  hand $170.  33 

Receipts 250.  00 

Receipts  from  interest 6.  00 

Total  receipts,  1 921  22 42e.  33 

Disbursements , :     Vib.  48 

Balance,  cash  on  hand 290.  85 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  L.  Shipman, 
F.  J.  Hartman, 
Alice  K.  McFarlavd. 

-   REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  the  United  States  and  (^anada  are  due  and  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  mayor  of  Ilarrisburg  and  to  the  (chamber  of  Commerce  of  saiJ  city 
for  the  elegant  reception  tendered  to  this  association;  to  ('Ommissioner  C.  B.  C-on- 
nelley  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  for  the  magnificent 
preparation  made  for  the  convention  and  the  accommodation  provided  for  its  con- 
venience: and  to  Mr.  Fred  J.  Hartman,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  for  the  able  assistance  rendered  by  him  to  the  association  and  its  officials. 

2.  Whereas,  since  the  last  convention  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to 
remove  from  our  midst  past  President  Edwin  Mulready,  a  former  commissioner  of 
labor  and  industries  of  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  always  wise  in  counsel  and  fearless  in  action  in  all  things  that 
tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  this  association :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  ninth  annual  convention  extend  our  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  family:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  convention  and  a 
copy  be  sent  to  his  bereaved  family  in  Massachusetts. 

3.  Whereas,  there  is  appearing  in  this  country  a  type  of  tabor  which,  while  appar- 
ently agricultural,  is  being  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  factoryize 
such  labor,  as  for  instance,  the  sugar  beet  and  other  intensified  agriculture;  and 

Whereas,  child  labor  is  alleged  to  be  used  in  such  cases:  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  organization  that  this  class  of  agricultural  labor 
ought  not  to  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  labor  laws  in  such  cases,  and  that 
in  the  enactment  of  future  labor  laws  or  amendment  of  present  ones  legislators  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  covering  agriculture  with  a  view  to  protecting  children 
from  long  hours  and  extensive  labor  in  any  form  or  under  any  ^uise. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  this  association  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labor  in  urging  the  various  States  to  supply  promptly  State 
labor  statistics  on  industrial  accidents  for  compilation  and  publication  dv  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  general  use  and  information  of  the  public,  without  the  delay  that 
has  been  heretofore  occasioned. 
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5.  Reaolved,  That  the  convention  recommend  that  the  Women  *8  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  (\,  be  asked  to  make  a  study  of  seats  for  working  women,  with  special 
reference  to  posture. 

6.  Whereas,  the  success  or  failure  of  any  convention  depends  in  a  large  measure  on 
the  program  committee;  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  convention  extend  to  the  program  committee  its  sincere  thanks 
for  giving  us  a  program  of  v^  high  order. 
[The  report  of  this  committee  was  adopted.] 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  election  of  officers  reeull^d  as  follows: 

PreMent. — C.  B.  Connelley,  commissioner  department  of  labor  and  industry,  Harris- 
buTK,  Pa.  • 

FtTsl  vice  prendm/.— John  S.  B.  Daivie,  conuniBsioii«r  bureau  of  labor.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Second  vice  president. — Mis.  Delphine  M.  Johnson,  supervisor  of  women  in  industry, 
department  of  labor  and  industries,  Olympia,  Wash. 

TMrd  vice  president. — L.  T.  Bryant,  commi»5ioner  department  of  labor,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Fourth  vice  president. — ^Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Bcott,  director  division  of  women  and  children, 
bureau  of  labor  and  industml  statistics,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fifth  vice  president. — H.  C.  Hudson,  general  superintendent,  Ontario  offices,  Em- 
ployment Service  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Secreiar^trea^ijrer. — Louise  Schut?:,  chief  division  of  women  and  cMldren,  indus- 
trial commiaBion,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  foHowing  motions  were  agreed  to  by  the  association : 

That  at  any  time  that  memfcSrship  is  desired  on  the  part  of  this 
association  tii>on  any  of  the  code  committees,  the  president  be  authoiv 
ized  to  name  the  representative. 

That  it  is  the  $ense  of  this  body  that  the  executive  board  pay  the 
first  oWieations  to  Miss  Bresette  lor  her  services  to  this  body. 

TTiat  tne  next  annual  convention  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  foUowing  were  elected  to  honorary  life  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciation: Past  ftedidenta  Hoffman,  Hambrecht,  and  Wood,  and  Sec- 
retary-TVeasurer  Bresette. 
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COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION. 

COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BT  MRS.  ROSALIE  LOEW  WHITNET,  MEMBER  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD,  NEW  YORK  DEPART- 
MENT OP  LABOR. 

In  New  York  State  the  labor  law  and  the  workmen's  compensation 
law  are  administered  by  the  same  department,  namely,  the  depart- 
ment of  labor.  The  general  scope  of  the  labor  law  is  defined  in  the 
statute  itself  as  follows :  '^  It  being  the  policy  and  intent  of  this  chapter 
that  all  places  to  which  it  applies  shall  be  so  constructed,  eq^uipped, 
arranged,  operated,  and  conducted  in  all  respects  as  to  provide  rea- 
sonable and  adequate  protection  to  the  lives,  health,  and  safety  of  all 
persons  employed  therein,  and  frequenting  the  same,  and  that  the 
Doard  shall  from  time  to  time  make  such  rules  as  will  effectuate  such 
poUcy  and  intent. "  The  places  to  which  the  law  applies  are,  among 
others,  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  bakeries  and  factorieB 
for  food  products,  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries;  there  are  also  gen^'al 
provisions  as  to  hours  of  labor,  payment  of  wages,  public  works,  em- 
ployment of  children  and  women,  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses, 
and  regulations  of  the  use  of  explosives.  The  scope  of  the  labor  law 
is  amazingly  enlarged  by  the  fact  that  the  industrial  board  has  power 
to  make  niles,  which  have  all  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  with  regard 
to  the  places  mentioned  and  with  r^ard  to  the  construction,  altera- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance  of  the  same;  the  arran£pement  and 
guarding  of  machinery  and  the  storing  and  keying  of  property; 
methods  of  operation  and  the  conduct  of  trades  and  occupations. 
These  rules  ma^  cover  the  matter  of  sanitation,  and  minimize  and 
guard  against  fire  hazards,  personal  injuries,  and  disease.  In  addi- 
tion the  Doard  may  of  its  own  volition,  when  it  finds  that  an^  indus- 
try, trade,  or  occupation  involves  elements  of  danger  to  the  hves  and 
safety  of  persons  employed  therein,  require  special  regulations  for 
their  protection,  making  special  rules  to  guard  against  such  elements 
of  danger.  Where  a  provision  of  the  law  or  a  rule  of  the  board  in- 
volves practical  difficulties  or  unnecessary  hardships,  the  law  allows  a 
variation  to  be  made,  but  only  where  the  spirit  oi  the  provisions  can 
be  observed  and  public  safety  secured. 

Until  1921  the  department  was  headed  by  a  commission  of  five, 
all  of  whom  exercised  all  of  the  powers  given  by  the  law.  It  is  easy 
to  see  from  the  foregoing  excerpts  from  me  statute  that  the  law  is  one 
not  only  to  be  administered,  but  also  involving  l^slative  and  judi- 
cial powers.  In  1921  the  labor  law  was  codified  and  the  department 
reorganized,  the  purpose  of  the  reorganization  being  to  separate  the 
administrative  from  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  of  tne  depart- 
ment. 

Administrative  work  is  of  a  different  type  than  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial functions.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  administrative  work 
can  best  be  conducted  by  one  person  and  directed  by  one  person.    To 
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place  administration  in  one  person  has  been  the  tendency  in  other 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  legislative  or  quasi-legislative  and  ju- 
dicial functions  ought  not  to  be  carried  out  by  one  mind;  indeed,  in 
New  York  some  j^ears  ago,  under  a  different  form  of  the  law,  it  was 
held  that  the  legislature  could  not  delegate  its  powers  to  one  person. 
The  form  of  organization  provided  by  the  1921  law,  was  Uierefore,  the 
appointment  of  an  administrative  officer  known  as  the  industrial 
commissioner  and  the  appointment  of  an  industrial  board  of  three 
persons,  the  former  to  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  the  administrative  functions  of  the  department  and  the  latter  to 
have  all  the  ouasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative  powers.  The  mplring 
of  rules,  whicn  become  part  of  the  industrial  code  and  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law,  is  a  judicial  act  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  indus- 
trial board.  As  far  as  the  comp^isation  law  is  concerned,  the  admin- 
istration is  also  in  the  hands  oi  the  industrial  commissioner,  and  the 
making  of  rules  and  final  decisions  of  compensation  cases  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

The  administrative  work  of  the  department  can  best  be  visualized 
by  a  reference  to  the  bureaus  in  the  department.  These  are  inspec- 
tion, workmen's  compensation,  state  insurance  fund,  industrial 
relations,  statistics  and  information,  and  industrial  code.  Juc^e 
Seaman  Northrup,  who  spoke  to  you  yesterday,  ia  director  of  me 
bureau  of  industrial  relations. 

The  three  mejnbers  of  the  board  find  that  somewhat  more  than 
half  their  time  is  devoted  to  compensation  cases. 

The  compensation  work  is  to  me  of  most  appealing  interest  and  I  am 
glad  to  speak  at  some  length  on  the  New  York  statute.  New  York 
believes  it  now  has  the  most  humane  and  pro^essive  compensation 
law  in  the  country.  The  theory  of  compensation  is  well  established 
in  thir  country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  law  of  general 
application  was  passed  by  New  York  in  1910,  but  this  statute  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  present  compulsory  law  was  passed 
in  1913,  going  into  effect  in  1914,  and  the  law  has  from  year  to  year 
been  amended,  always  extending  its  benefits  to  larger  groups,  and  with 
greater  benefits,  and  although  Sie  New  York  law  nas  been  heretofore 
recognized  as  most  liberal,  it  has  during  the  last  two  sessions  of  the 
legislature  added  provisions  which  justify  mv  first  declaration.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  the  new  provisions  of  the  law  and,  in  discuss- 
ing them,  explain  those  features  which  I  believe  provide  satisfactorily 
for  the  needs  it  is  intended  to  meet.  These  changes  in  the  law  go 
into  effect  July  1. 

The  first  important  question  with  regard  to  a  compensation  law  is 
the  coverage.  In  .New  York  this  coverage  has  heretofore  been 
determined  by  the  naming  of  specific  employments,  referred  to  in  the 
statute  as  ^oups.  These  groups  have  oeen  added  to  from  year  to 
year.  An  important  addition,  in  1918,  was  that  of  employments 
not  abeady  enumerated  *'  in  which  there  are  engaged  or  employed  four 
or  more  workmen  or  operatives  regularly,  '*  except  farm  laborers  and 
domestic  servants.  Tnere  has  always  been  and  still  is  in  the  statute 
a  general  provision  that  the  employments  named  must  be  carried 
on  for  pecuniary  gain. 

A  change  with  regard  to  coverage  just  made  in  the  statute  by  the 
legislature  is  that  these  groups  are  rearran^d  according  to  the  nature 
01  the  industrial  act,  as,  for  instance,  the  constructive  group,  the 
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installation  group,  the  manufacturing  group,  and  others;  the  manu- 
facturing group  mentions,  for  instance,  263  articles  the  manufacture 
of  which  is  a  hazardous  employment.  The  exclusion  of  farmers  and 
domestic  servants,  except  where  these  are  covered  by  voluntary 
insurance,  and  the  '^four  or  more  workmen''  group,  are  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  statute.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  grouping  is 
more  logical  than  the  old  form,  and  also  that  under  the  present  system 
there  can  be  fewer  questions  as  to  coverage,  especially  as  there  is 
another  provision  that  a  carrier  may  not  deny  coverage  where  it  has 
accepted  a  premium.  The  statute  also  somewhat  extends  the  occu- 
pational diseases  covered  by  the  act  and  very  greatly  simplifies  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  them.  No  change  has  D^n  made  in  the  clause 
in  the  statute  by  which  the  first  two  weeks  are  not  paid  for  nor  as  to 
the  maximum  of  $20  and  the  minimum  of  t8. 

The  methods  of  insurance  are  not  changed.  The  provision  for 
insurance  in  the  State  fund,  in  a  stock  or  mutual  company,  or  by  be- 
coming self-insurers  is  compulsory.  The  failure  of  employers  to  in- 
sure is  a  great  misfortune  to  injured  employees  or  the  dependents  of 
employees  killed.  In  New  York,  factory  inspectors  must  report 
whether  the  notice  required  by  the  compensation  law  is  posted.  In 
the  last  year  about  4,500  employers  were  reported  by  inspectors  and 
they  were  required  to  take  out  insurance.  Every  labor  aepartment 
or  bureau  should  assist  to  reduce  this  evil. 

It  has  always  been  agreed  by  those  interested  in  compensation  that 
the  medical  treatment  to  which  the  injured  employee  shall  be  entitled 
is  as  important  an  element  as  the  compensation  paid  to  him.  When 
the  New  York  statute  was  first  passed  there  was  a  limit  of  60  days' 
medical  treatment;  later  this  was  amended  to  provide  that  the  com- 
mission might  extend  this  period  when  it  found  it  necessary  to  do  so; 
but  the  statute  as  now  amended,  reads  distinctly  that  the  employer 
shall  promptly  provide  for  the  injured  employee  medical,  surgical,  or 
other  attendance  or  treatment  for  the  whole  period  during  which  the 
same  shall  be  necessary.  It  has  always  been  the  law  that  if  an  em- 
ployer failed  to  provide  an  employee  with  proper  medical  treatment 
the  injured  employee  might  obtain  his  own  medical  treatment  at  the 
expense  of  the  employer,  and  this  is  not  changed,  but  there  is  a  new 
provision  that  within  20  days  following  the  first  treatment  the  physi- 
cian shall  furnish  to  the  employer  and  to  the  industrial  oommissioner 
a  report  of  such  injury  ancT  treatment  or  else  his  claim  is  not  valid. 
This  is  an  added  protection  to  the  injured  employee,  as  it  brings  his 
injury  to  the  attention  of  the  employer  from  sources  other  than  his 
own  notice. 

Provision  for  permanent  total  disability  remains  imchan^ed  in  the 
new  statute  and  consists  of  two-thirds  oi  the  average  weekly  wage, 
with  a  maximum  of  $20  weekly  during  the  continuance  of  such  total 
disability.  Temporary  total  disability  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  the 
employee  during  the  existence  of  such  disability  but  not  m  excess  of 
$8^00. 

Perm^ient  partial  disability  benefits  continue  to  be  paid  for  the 
same  number  of  weeks  as  heretofore,  but  the  arrangement  in  the 
statute  is  simplified.  This  covers  the  permanent  loss  of  a  member  or 
eye,  or  part  of  a  member  or  eye,  or  loss  of  use  of  the  same.  Loss  of 
hearing  is  now  covered  by  the  statute  in  New  York  for  the  first  time. 
The  compensation  with  regard  to  loss  of  ability  to  use  a  hand  is  made 
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more  liberal  in  that  it  is  provided  that  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
two  or  more  digits,  or  of  one  or  more  phalanges  of  two  or  more  dibits, 
of  a  hand  or  foot  may  be  proportioned  to  the  loss  of  use  of  hand  or 
foot  occasioned  thereby,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot.  No  change  is  made  with  regard  to  depend- 
ents in  the  case  of  death,  except  that  dependents  in  a  foreign  country 
shall  be  limited,  where  there  is  no  surviving  wife  or  children,  to  a  sur- 
viving father  or  mother. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  amendments  made  to  the  statute  at  any 
time  was  that  made  in  1921  regarding  the  payment  of  compensation. 
The  amendment  referred  to  is  that  of  section  25.  In  some  States,  I 
understand,  there  is  no  provision  for  a  hearing  on  compensation 
claims.  This  has  never  been  so  in  New  York.  ML  cases  have  always 
had  hearings.  For  the  first  four  years  all  cases  were  heard  before  final 
closing.  Inen  the  statute  was  amended  to  provide  that  employee 
and  employer  or  insurance  carrier  might  enter  into  a  written  agree- 
ment, this  to  be  subject  to  examination  and  approval  by  the  commis- 
sion. The  law  was  then  amended  to  require  that  upon  the  filing  of 
such  agreements  the  commission  should  notify  all  parties  to  be  present 
at  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  the  agreements  were  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  and  the  law. 

Any  type  of  agreement  law  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  It  tends 
to  bnng  about  the  old  bargaining  attitude  between  employee  and 
einployer  or  insurance  company,  instead  of  maintaining  the  more 
definite  and  dignified  attitude  for  the  employee  of  a  right  provided 
with  definitenees  by  statute. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  has  always 
been  to  provide  this  certainty  to  the  employee  of  the  assistance 
intended  to  be  provided  for  him,  and  promptness  in  the  payment  of 
the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  provision  for  prompt  hearing 
and  decision  .where  there  is  any  question  of  the  right.  It  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  provide  both  these  conditions  at  once. 

Tnis  idea  was  well  worded  by  the  governor  of  New  York  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  in  1921,  as  follows: 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  serious 
defect  in  the  workmen 's  compensation  law.  It  is  eesentiai  to  the  just  woridiig  of  the 
law  that  settlements  be  made  promptly.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  compensation  to 
tide  the  injured  employee  over  the  period  of  disability,  the  relation  of  the  employer 
and  employee  continuing  at  least  during  that  period.  It  will  promote  better  relations 
between  employer  and  employee  to  have  these  matters  put  upon  that  basis  in  fact 
as  well  as  theory,  and  to  have  them  attended  to  as  far  as  possible  in  the  normal  way 
without  the  introduction  of  third  parties.  The  introduction  of  the  insurance  carriers 
shifts  the  responsibility  from  employer  to  carrier,  with  the  result  that  the  employee 
has  to  look  to  administrative  agencies  of  the  State  or  to  the  third  party  carrier.  There 
results  an  unnecessary  barrier  and  estrangement  between  employer  and  employee  and 
inevitable  delay,  often  to  the  acute  distiess  of  the  employee. 

I  recommend  that  the  statute  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the  continuance  of  an 
injured  employee  on  the  pay  roll  and  the  payment  after  the  two  weeks '  waiting  period, 
of  the  two-thirds  compensation  required  by  law.  unless  the  employer  notifies  the 
commission  that  the  case  will  be  contested,  in  which  case  the  contest  should  be  brought 
on  promjHly  for  a  hearine.  In  my  opinion  that  change  will  remove  the  cause  of  many 
delays,  it  will  promote  tne  automatic  and  harmonious  operation  of  the  law,  and  will 
tend  to  remove  some  of  those  causes  of  estrangement  between  employer  and  employee, 
who  are  fortunately  beginning  to  learn  that  their  interests  are  mutual. 

I  quote  this  at  length  because  it  seems  to  me  so  clearly  to  set 
forth  the  spirit  of  what  a  workmen's  compensation  law  should  be. 
The  amendment  (section  25)  which  followed  this  recommendation  of 
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the  sovemor  begins  as  follows:  ''The  compensation  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  paid  periodically  and  promptly  in  like  manner  as  wages, 
and  as  it  accrues,  and  directljr  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  without 
waiting  for  an  award  by  the  industrial  board,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  right  to  compensation  is  controverted  by  the  employer." 
It  is  then  provided  that  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  injury  the 
first  compensation  becomes  due,  and  must  be  paid — the  first  14  days 
not  being  compensable  unless  the  injiury  lasts  more  than  49  days. 
On  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  (thus  allowing  foiw  days)  the  em- 
ployer (or  carrier)  must  file  notice  with  the  industrial  commissioner 
that  such  payment  has  been  made  and  will  be  continued  during  dis- 
abiUtjT,  and  that  he  will  notify  the  industrial  commissioner  u^on  the 
cessation  of  such  pavments.  A  notice  is  at  once  sent  to  the  mjured 
workman  informing  him  of  his  rights  imder  the  law,  and  of  his  right 
to  a  hearing  at  any  time.  In  addition,  upon  notice  that  payments 
have  ceaseo,  a  notice  is  sent  him  of  a  hearing  at  which  he  is  expected 
to  appear. 

Wnen  the  notice  from  an  employer  or  insurance  carrier  states 
that  no  payment  is  being  made,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  claim 
is  controverted,  it  must  also  give  the  reason  for  such  controversion. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  notice,  a  date  for  hearing  is  set  at  once.  Thus 
in  either  event  the  claimant  has  a  hearing.  These  hearings  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  before  officials  known  as  referees.  Either  or  any 
party  may  ask  for  a  review  by  the  board,  and  the  board  also  hears 
many  cases  in  the  first  instance,  where  these  have  become  involved 
as  to  fact,  or  raise  new  questions  of  law.  By  a  further  amendment 
in  1922,  the  legislature  has  removed  the  agreementpro  vision  al  toother. 
This  dependence  of  the  injured  workman  upon  his  statutory  nght  of 
compensation,  with  full  opportunity  for  a  nearing,  certainly  tends  to 
meet  the  objects  of  the  law;  namely,  to  preserve  better  relations 
between  emplovee  and  employer,  and  to  give  the  former  greater 
certainty  as  to  his  rights  and  expectations  in  case  of  injury. 

The  new  statute  continues  the  severe  provisions  of  the  law  regard- 
ing nonpayment,  allowing  awards  to  oe  filed  as  judgments  and 
providing  a  punishment  of  imprisonment  of  one  year  or  a  fine  of 
$500,  or  botn^  for  noninsurance.  Needless  to  say,  nonpayment  is 
more  serious  m  case  of  noninsurance. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  provision  requiring  written  notice 
to  be  given  by  the  injured  employee  within  30  days.  The  statute 
continues  the  provision  that  the  written  notice  may  be  excused  if 
the  employer  or  his  representative  in  charge  of  the  work  had  actual 
Imowledge  of  the  accident  and  if  the  failure  to  give  notice  has  not 
prejudiced  the  rights  of  the  employer.  Disputes  of  fact  are  frequent 
over  this  point.  Did  the  employee  notify  the  employer?  Did  his 
notification  constitute  a  notice  of  injury  or  accident,  or  did  the  em- 
ployee simply  announce  that  he  was  not  feeling  well,  without  associat- 
mg  it  with  injury?  The  interpretation  of  this  provision,  while 
fair  to  the  employer,  has  been  liberal  to  the  employee.  The  statutory 
provision  for  filing  a  claim  within  a  year  has  not  changed.  There 
IS  no  provision  in  the  law  or  the  cases  for  excusing  failure  to  file  a 
claim.  Any  payment  in  advance  by  the  employer  or  insurer,  how- 
ever, makes  it  impossible  for  the  employer  to  set  up  the  defense 
that  the  claim  was  not  filed  within  a  year.     In  actual  practice  many 
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claims  are  lost  by  the  injured  employees  through  a  failure  to  file  the 
claim  within  the  proper  time,  let  the  general  principles  that  a 
man  may  not  sleep  indefinitely  on  his  rights,  and  tnat  the  employer 
is  entitled  to  know  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  him,  require  some 
limitati<Hi.  The  duty  lies  heavily  on  commissions,  employers,  union 
representatives,  and  others  interested  in  the  employee,  to  educate 
the  worker  as  to  his  obligations  under  the  law. 

An  employee  injured  in  the  course  of  and  by  an  act  arising  out 
of  his  emplo^ent  may  be  injured  through  the  negligence  of  a  person 
other  than  his  employer  or  fellow  employee.  In  such  a  case,  under 
the  New  York  law,  an  employee  may  elect  to  take  compensation 
from  his  employer  (or  employer's  insurer)  or  may  pursue  his  common* 
law  remedy  in  the  courte  by  an  action  for  negligence  against  the 
third  person.  The  choice  must  be  declared  by  tne  filing  ofa  written 
election  to  sue,  together  with  a  claim  (a  form  is  provided),  whereupon 
the  claim  for  compensation  is  kept  alive  until  the  law  action  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  if  less  is  recovered  in  the  law  courts  than  compensation 
may  give,  the  difference  will  be  paid  to  the  claimant  by  award  of 
l^e  board.  A  frequent  cause  of  misfortune  to  a  claimant  is  the  Lack 
of  knowledffe  on  the  part  of  his  attorney  that  he  may  not  settle 
such  a  third-party  action  except  with  consent  of  the  anployer. 

It  isy  I  beheve,  a  principle  common  to  all  compensation  laws  that 
other  sources  of  income  snail  not  affect  the  right  of  compensation. 
Other  sources  of  income  are,  however,  a  factor  in  determining  de- 
pendency. Widows  and  children  are  not  affected  in  their  rights; 
but  other  dependents,  parents  or  grandparents,  grandchildren,  or 
brothers  or  sisters,  must  show  real  dependency. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  addition  made  by  the  1922  legislature 
was  that  regarding  subcontractors.  A  contractor  whose  work  would 
be  covered  oy  the  statute  if  he  were  doing  the  work  himself  is  liable 
for  compensation  to  the  employees  of  subcontractors,  unless  the 
subcontractor  has  secured  compensation  as  provided  in  tJiis  diapter. 
This  will  result  in  contractors  making  sure  that  subcontractors  are 
insured,  and  will  give  protection  to  thousands  of  workmen  heretofore 
unprotected. 

In  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State  timber  cutting  is  an 
important  industr^r.  Many  injured  men  have  found  themselves 
without  compensation  due  to  the  fact  that  their  employer  was  an 
independent  contractor  and  noninsured.  The  *'  contractor's  section  " 
applies  to  the  owner  of  timber  making  such  independent  contracts. 
The  same  general  principle  applies,  by  the  amendment,  to  any 
hazardous  work  requiring  a  permit  from  any  public  department,  by 
providing  that  the  same  shall  not  be  issued  until  proof  is  submitted 
that  compensation  has  been  secured.  These  are  far-reaching  pro- 
visions. 

The  new  law  continues,  of  course,  the  vState  fund,  and  adds  pro- 
visions concerning  its  administration  that  will  make  it  more  useful 
in  its  purpose  of  regulating  other  insurance  companies  by  competi- 
tion. These  provisions  are  for  the  payment  of  its  expenses  directly 
out  of  its  premium  instead  of  out  of  tne  State  budget,  its  expenses, 
however,  to  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  State  board  of  estimate 
and  control.  An  advisory  committee  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  from  among  the  employers  insured  in  the  State 
fund,  to  serve  without  pay,  shall  consider  the  condition  of  the  State 
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fund,  its  reserves,  inTestments,  and  administration.  This  ought  to, 
and  undoubtedly  ^will,  result  in  an  understanding  of  the  Starte  fund 
that  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  principle  of  State  fund  insuraaoe. 
One  more  change  may  be  referred  to:  A  dirision  of  the  $1,000  paid 
in  death  cases  where  there  is  no  dependent,  $500  each  for  the  re* 
education  fund  and  for  the  fund  for  those  sustaining  permanent  total 
disability  after  permanent  partial  disability. 

The  rehabilitation  work  thus  provided  for  is  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  the  Federal  bureau,  and  is  having  the  good  results 
to  be  expected.  To  my  mind,  the  rehabilitation  work^  with  ^eater 
cooperation  with  the  medical  work,  as  well  as  with  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  the  compensation  payments,  is  the  soul  of  compensation 
work,  and  the  broadest  field,  perhaps,  next  to  prevention,  that  lies 
before  those  who  are  interested  in  tnese  questions.  Emplojrers  and 
carriers  in  New  York  appear  to  me  not  to  realize  that  renabilitation 
work  may  be  used  by  tnem  as  definite  money  savers,  quite  apart 
from  their  use  in  rebuilding  and  maintaining  morale  and  character. 
Every  one  in  this  work  can  cite  innxunerable  examples  of  the  wonders 
of  renabilitation  work.  No  case  has  pleased  me  more  than  that  of 
a  bricldayer  who  had  an  injury  to  the  palm  of  his  hand,  because 
of  wUch  he  could  not  hold  a  trowd.  For  a  year  the  insurance  canw 
had  paid  compensation  on  a  reduced  earning  capacity.  At  he«,rings 
before  me  to  continue  this  payment,  I  found  that  the  man  was 
working  as  a  drug  store  dene,  and  was  becoming  more  and  more 
restless  at  not  returning  to  his  own  trade,  while  the  company  was 
equally  restive  at  being  obliged  to  pay  compensation.  The  medical 
testimony  was  clear  that  the  sore  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hand 
would  not  allow  of  his  r^ular  work.  I  sent  him  to  the  rehabilitation 
bureau  to  have  a  device  made  to  raise  the  pressure  from  the  scarred 
area.  This  was  not  so  simple  as  at  first  appeared,  but  with  a  second 
attempt  a  satisfactory  glove  was  evolved.  The  claimant  then  went 
to  a  trade  school  until  he  became  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  hand, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  returned  to  his  own  trade,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  man,  the  carrier,  and  the  man's  union  delegate. 
All  of  this  could  have  been  done  a  year  earlier.  In  another  case, 
that  of  the  complete  loss  of  a  member,  rehabilitation  training  within 
a  few  months  provided  the  injured  man  with  a  new  trade  at  which 
he  will  earn  more  than  at  his  old  trade.  These  are  simple  cases; 
the  annals  of  rehabilitation  work  are  already  full  of  much  more 
impressive  examples. 

But  any  compensation  law,  however  well  devised,  has  difficulties 
of  application.  The  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  YorK  are  constantly  cfeciding  questions. 
The  former  has  held  that  a  hydroplane  while  on  the  water  is  of  a 
maritime  nature.  That,  however,  does  not  decide  the  following 
case.  A  man  was  employed  as  general  assistant  in  a  lumber  yard — 
a  second-hand  lumber  yard.  Among  other  duties,  he  wrecked  build- 
ings, drove  a  wagon,  and  stacked  lumber.  His  duties  were  all 
1)lainly  land  duties.  One  day  his  employer  sent  him  to  load  some 
umber  from  a  dock  into  his  wagon  and  fetch  it  to  the  yard.  He 
drove  to  the  dock,  and  finding  that  the  crew  or  others  employed  to 
do  the  work  had  not  yet  unloaded  the  lumber,  he  drove  his  wagon 
in  under  the  crane  and  was  severely  injured  while  trying  to  ease  the 
descending  lumber  onto  its  proper  place  on  the  wagon.     Did  he 
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drive  his  wagon  into  admiralty  jurisdiction?  Tlie  employer  claims 
that  he  did.     Unloading  has  been,  under  our  decisions,  maritime. 

A  teacher  injured  whde  performing  a  chemical  experiment  in  the 
course  of  her  teaching  was  neld  not  to  be  engaged  in  chemical  work, 
and  the  injury,  therefore,  not  compensable,  because  her  chief  and 
real  work  was  teaching,  the  chemical  experiment  being  merely  inci- 
dental. If  a  man  is  employed  to  look  after  property  belonging  to 
his  employer  and  incidentally  is  sent  by  the  employer  to  do  some 
work  upon  his  own  home,  is  this  latter  work  incidental,  and  not 
compensable  if  an  injury  occurs  in  its  performance,  because  the 
maintenance  of  the  home  by  the  employer  is  not  carried  on  for 
pecuniary  gain  ? 

The  court  of  appeals  has  held  that  the  watchman  of  a  building 
does  not  step  out  of  his  employment  if  he  goes  upon  the  street  when 
he  hears  pistol  shots  and  is  Trilled  by  bullets  intended  for  robbers  not 
on  the  property  he  is  guarding,  is  it  equally  certain  that  a  girl 
under  15  years  of  age  employed  in  a  factory  does  not  step  out  of  ner 
employment  if  she  steps  to  a  near-by  maciiine  which  has  nothing  to 
do  witn  her  own  work,  and  is  injured? 

Any  day's  work  with  compensation  cases  brings  innumerable 
questions  difficult  of  solution.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  must  bear  in  mind  the  intention  of  the 
statute,  namely,  the  protection  of  workmen  in  accidents  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  The  definition  of  each 
and  every  word  may  raise  some  question,  but  the  general  tendency, 
in  New  York  State  at  least,  is  to  broaden  the  apphcation  of  the  law 
and  to  provide  a  benefit  to  those  who  may  be  covered  by  it. 

Of  au  the  questions  that  arise  with  regard  to  compensation, 
medical  treatment  is  the  most  important — even  more  important  than 
the  payment  of  compensation,  because  the  soundness  of  the  work- 
man s  Dody  is  his  cmef  asset,  and,  in  addition,  humanity  demands 
that  the  best  possible  medical  care  be  given.  In  New  York,  and  I 
think  largely  everywhere,  the  workmen^s  compensation  law  has 
brought  into  use  tne  best  medical  ability.  The  compensation  law 
also  nas  developed  medicine  and  medical  practice,  in  that  it  has 

SVen  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  study  of  what  has  come  to  be 
lown  in  industnai  surgery  as  end  results.  New  York  has  its  own 
medical  department,  and  when  necessary  cases  are  sent  to  specialists 
for  examination  and  report.  The  medical  aspect  of  the  wort  is  still  a 
field  in  which  much  improvement  can  be  made.  Certain  classes  of 
cases  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  most  difficult  of  treatment.  These 
are,  particularly,  back  injuries  and  neurosis  cases.  In  the  former, 
every  art  and  scientific  method  of  the  physician  must  be  brought 
into  play  for  a  complete  examination.  Yet  physical  examination 
alone  is  not  always  enough.  There  are  so  many  of  these  injuries 
that  give  only  subjective  signs  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  bring 
into  use  social  service  and  rehabilitation  work.  The  man  accus- 
tomed to  heavy  labor  who  has  wrenched  his  back,  and  who  has 
made  up  his  mmd  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  the  same  work 
again,  frequently  becomes  a  diflBcult  subject  to  handle.  To  find  him 
work  that  he  admits  he  can  do  and  gradually  to  accustom  him  to 
heavy  work  and  thus  prove  to  him  that  he  is  not  disabled,  is  the 
only  complete  method.     In  neurosis  cases,  care,  time,  and  sympathy 
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must  all  be  used,  together  with  the  best  medical  advice  and  medical 
treatment.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  possible  cure  of  neurosis 
cases  has  had  less  consideration  in  compensation  work  than  outside 
of  it. 

I  believe  that  every  medical  department  connected  with  compen- 
sation work  should  have  an  eye  specialist.  Such  serious  injuries  may 
result  from  slight  causes  in  eye  cases  that  these  ought  all  to  be  sul)- 
jected  to  a  trained  eye  man  for  observation  at  the  earUest  possible 
moment. 

Probably  hernia  cases  are  as  difficult  in  other  jiu'isdictions  as  in 
New  York.  Whether  the  facts  of  an  incident  constitute  an  accident; 
whether,  if  the  employer  or  carrier  does  not  furnish  an  operation,  the 
claimant  may  be  compensated  for  the  time  that  he  remains  out  of 
work  waiting  for  this  operation;  the  possibiUty  of  recurrence — all 
these  and  many  more  questions  make  tnis  a  subject  that  takes  up  a 
large  share  of  time.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  hernias  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  occupational  disease.  This  would  be  fairer 
and  no  more  expensive  to  the  employer  or  carrier.  There  are  innu- 
merable other  medical  questions;  for  instance,  whether  a  claim  for  a 
serious  bum  should  not  be  finally  adjudicated  imtil  at  least  two 
years  have  passed,  to  see  whether  there  may  be  any  malignant 
growths  from  keloids;  as  to  the  treatment  of  synovitis;  how  far  the 
medical  department  of  a  compensation  division  should  guard  against 
infections.  These  all  arise  in  the  daily  grind  an4  require  the  best 
wisdom  of  the  man  of  science  and  the  exercise  of  common  sense  by 
theperson  administering  or  interpreting  the  law. 

The  two  great  principles  of  compensation  are  prompt  and  efficient 
medical  treatment  necessary  and  prompt  payment  of  compensation. 
New  York  has  eflPectively  met  both  of  these  obligations  and  hopes 
from  further  experience  and  from  conferences  su<3i  as  this  to  learn 
more  and  thus  more  completely  to  fulfill  its  duty  and  administer  its 
compensation  law  as  a  real  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  better 
understanding  and  the  maintenance  of  better  relations  between  those 
two  groups,  U>  both  of  which  we  all  belong,  the  employer  and  the 
employee. 
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BT  ROBEBT  E.'  LEE,  OHAIKM AK  MASTLAND  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  AOCIDBNT   GOM1CI88ION. 

I  am  largely  indebted  for  what  I  shall  read  to  you  this  afternoon 
to  the  very  excellent  statistical  reports  that  come  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  to  my 
commission,  which  are  a  wonderful  aid  in  the  preparaticm  of  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  pro^ss  of  labor  legislation. 

Compensation  for  industnal  accidents  was  established  in  Germany 
in  1884  and  in  Austria  in  1887.  The  third  country,  Norway,  followed 
m  the  year  1894.  In  1893  the  first  report  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  devoted  to  the  subject  of  workmen's  insurance  was 

Sublished,  imder  the  title  of  ^'Compulsory  insurance  in  Germany." 
ince  that  year  developments  in  legislation  providing  for  woiionen's 
compensation  for  industriid  accidents  in  Europe  and  America  have 
be^i  rapid.  It  is  conceded  that  no  other  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
lalxH-  has  made  such  progress.  Fifty  foreign  countries  and  Provinces 
have  now  some  form  of  workmen^s  compensation  for  industnal  acci- 
dents. In  the  United  States  42  States  have  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws.  Hie  courts  of  these  States  are  no  longer  burdenea  with 
differences  as  to  fellow  servants,  assumed  risk,  and  contributory 
negligence,  and  the  injured  parties  under  the  industrial  accident 
laws,  commonly  known  as  workmen's  compensation  laws^  are  enabled 
to  receive  their  compensation  when  it  is  most  needed,  witliout  the 
delays  occasioned  by  the  necessary  time  required  in  suits  and  fre- 
auent  appei^.  Accident  boards  and  commissions  administering 
tne  law  represent  a  new  development  in  American  jurisprudence; 
they  are  saving  enormous  sums,  which  imder  the  common  law  were 
paid  to  lawyers  and  witnesses.  The  work  of  these  tribunals  is  now 
recognized  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  modem  industriaUan. 

Under  the  common  law  the  employee  could  recover  only  in  the 
event  that  he  was  injured  through  some  negligent  act  of  the  em- 
ployer. This  element  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  recovery  under  the 
law  as  it  exists  to-day.  Now  an  employee  who  receives  an  accidental 
injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  ^nployment,  and  which 
disames  him  for  a  loi^r  period  than  the  waiting  period  provided  by 
the  act  of  his  State,  is  assured  of  compensation,  provided,  however, 
that  his  injury  was  not  caused  by  his  own  willful  misomduct  or  willful 
intent  to  injure  hunself  or  another,  or  did  not  result  solely  from 
intoxication.  This  great  work,  which  is  rapidly  and  generally 
developing,  practically  revolutionizes  the  law  ot  mastw  and  servant 
in  so  far  as  personal  injuries  are  concerned. 

Neither  tne  Gennan  nor  the  British  sjrstem  has  been  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  British  act  is  administered  under  the 
same  princij^es  of  law  as  the  American  act.  The  words  of  the 
British  act;  that  an  injury  to  be  compensable  must  be  the  result 
of  an  accidental  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  couibo  of  employ- 
ment, have  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  American  States. 
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The  workmen's  compensation  law  of  Maryland  became  effectiTe 
November  1^  1914,  and  remained  practically  unchanged  mitil  1920, 
when  the  following  amenchnents  were  passed  by  our  legislature: 
The  waiting  period  was  decreased  from  14  days  to  3  days,  which 
amendment  has  in  one  year  increased  the  claims  before  the  Maryland 
commission  100  per  cent;  weekly  compensation  was  increased  from 
50  to  663  pel"  <^^^  of  ^^6  average  weekly  wage;  the  maximum 
weekly  compensation  was  increased  from  $12  to  $18;  the  minimum 
weekly  compensation  was  increased  from  $5  to  $8,  funeral  benefits 
from  $75  to  $125,  death  benefits  from  $4,250  to  $5,000,  and  medical 
aid  from  $150  to  $300;  and  farm  laborers,  who  had  been  banned 
from  the  workmen's  compensation  law  prior  to  June  1,  1920^  were 
by  the  amendments  of  1920,  given  the  right  through  dection  of 
the  employers  to  come  under  the  statute  for  industrial  benefits. 
The  coverage  section  was  broadened  to  cover,  in  addition  to  all 
extrahazardous  employments,  all  work  of  an  extrahazardous  nature. 
Another  progressive  feature  in  the  Maryland  act,  which  I  deem  worth 
mentioning,  relates  to  aliens.  The  first  Maryland  law  made  no 
provision  for  aliens,  but  in  1916  our  legislature  provided  that  com- 
pensation should  be  allowed  to  alien  dependents. 

A  number  of  States  have  State  funds  administered  by  aecident 
commissions.  These  funds  have  quite  a  part  in  the  progress  of 
compensation  law;  having  no  idea  of  profit,  they  act  as  a  oalance 
wheel,  so  to  speak,  to  other  insurance  carriers  in  so  far  as  rates  are 
concerned.  The  growth  of  the  funds  depends  upon  a  lower  cost  to 
the  employer  and  the  service  rendered  to  employees  and  employers. 

From  year  to  year  since  the  establishment  of  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  in  the  various  States,  Wislatm*es  have  amended 
their  statutes,  the  general  trend  of  the  amencunents  being  to  liberalize 
the  law  and  to  increase  the  benefits,  until  it  is  record^  that  quite 
a  number  of  States  whose  legislatures  met  this  year  made  no  change 
in  their  laws  bearing  on  tms  subject.  Some  statutes  allow  com- 
pensation to  workmen  who  receive  an  '^injury, "  while  others  specify 
^^  accidental  injury ''  as  the  foundation  for  a  claim.  It  is  hcdd  generally 
that  where  the  word  ''accident"  is  omitted,  workmen  who  suffer 
from  what  is  known  as  ''occupational  disease"  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  decided  where  the  word 
''accident "  is  used,  those  suffering  disability  occasioned  by  occupa- 
tional disease  have  no  claim  for  compensation.  Ohio  and  Minnesota 
follow  the  British  system,  which  specifically  states  which  occupational 
diseases  shall  be  covered.  Illinois  covers  occupational  diseases  arising 
from  some  occupations. 

The  following  four  systems  of  claim  procedure  are  in  use  in  the 
various  compensation  claim  system  StiEttes:  Workman's  claim  system; 
voluntary  agre^nent  system;  adjudication  of  cases  on  basis  of 
empfoy^'s  and  insurers  reports  only;  and  the  hearing  system. 
Of  these  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Maryland  has  the  claim  system 
under  which  all  parties  in  interest,  particularly  the  injured  workman, 
aregiven  an  opportimity  to  represent  their  side  of  the  case. 

The  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions  and  othea:  organizations  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  formulation  of  a  standard  uniform  -  accident  report  bltank. 
In  191  ly  a  standard  report  form  was  worked  out  by  the  American 
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Association  for  Labor  L^islation  and  revised  by  the  committee  on 
statistics  of  the  International  Association  of  industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions  in  1915  and  again  in  1920,  and  this  form  is 
now  in  use  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our  coimtry. 

Industrial  accident  laws  vary  greatly  as  to  whether  medical  treat* 
ment  should  be  furnished  by  tne  carrier  and  the  employer  or  by  the 
individual.  The  State  of  Washington  provides  a  medical  staff  from 
which  the  injured  man  may  select  a  physician.  If  the  injured  party 
returns  to  work,  his  medical  treatment  may  be  continuea  as  Ions  as 
the  medical  aid  board  deems  such  treatment  necessary.  Public 
sentiment  for  unlimited  medical  treatment  is  growing  rapidly. 
Statistics  show  that  there  is  no  provision  at  all  for  medical  aid  m 
three  States:  six  States  have  unlimited  mediciJ  treament;  while  the 
amounts  provided  for  medical  aid  in  other  States  range  from  $50  to 
to  S600. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  provisions  of  the  various  State  laws 
is  very  evident  in  the  revised  chart  of  January  1,  1920,  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  As  shown  by  ftiis  chart 
waiting  periods  vary  from  3  to  14  days;  death  benefits,  from  $3,000 
to  $6,000;  permanent  total  disability,  in  time,  from  260  weeks  in 
some  States  to  full  period  of  life  in  others;  benefits  from  50  per  cent 
to  66|  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  wages;  maximimi  compensa- 
tion from  $10  weekly  to  $20  weekly;  minimum  compensation  runs 
from  $3  to  $10  weekly.  The  nercentage  of  employees  subject  to  the 
act  also  varies  considerably:  Oalifomia  covers  76.2  per  cent;  Illiaois, 
55.4;  Louisiana,  35.2;  Massachusetts,  87.8;  New  Mexico,  30.7;  Porto 
Rico,  20.5.  Maryland's  percentage,  as  shown  by  the  chart,  45.9,  has 
been  increased  by  the  amendments  of  1920.  &>me  acts  are  admin- 
istered by  courts,  some  by  commissions,  and  others  by  industrial  acci- 
dent boards.  The  forgoing  statistics  tend  to  show  that  some 
States  are  progressing  more  rapidly  than  others  in  their  compensation 
work. 

The  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions  has  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  rec- 
ommend a  uniform  schedule  of  rates  for  permanent  partial  disability, 
such  rates  being  lacking  in  uniformity  throughout  compensation 
jurisdictions. 

With  the  administration  of  the  compensation  laws,  many  industrial 
handicaps  under  which  injured  workmen  labor  have  been  brought 
vividlv  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to-day  are  justly  receiving 
thoughtful  consideration  from  those  agencies  having  to  do  with  the 
progress  of  legislation  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  costs  of  industrial  accidents  and  disease. 

We  have  legalized  and  largely  standardized  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation for  industrial  accidents  and  in  some  cases  for  industrial  diseases. 
No  longer  do  we  hear  any  serious  objection  to  reasonable  compensa- 
sation  Taws.  But  as  progressive  as  this  step  has  been,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  to  hasten  the  day  of  industrial  justice  between  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

ft  is  fine  to  pay  the  injured  during  their  disability,  but  it  is  more 
important  to  prevent  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible  the  injury  or 
disease  which  causes  compensation  to  be  paid  tnan  to  compensate  foi 
the  injury  done. 
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In  the  order  of  importance  in  oaring  for  industrial  w(»rkers  we  should 

(1)  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of  industrial  accidents; 

(2)  promptly  and  f airij  compensate  during  disabiUt j,  (3)  rehabilitate 
and  reeducate  as  far  as  possible  those  permanently  disabled  as  the 
result  of  industrial  accid^it. 

When  we  shall  have  worked  out  scientifically  a  just  and  equitable 
svstem  of  caring  for  the  injured  and  diseased  worlcers  in  industry  we 
shall  have  remedied  a  very  inequitable  and  inhuman  method  of  caring 
for  that  industrial  army  upon  whouLso  much  depends  for  our  peace, 
prosperity;  and  happiness. 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  25— AFTERNOON  ^SSION. 

M ABT  ilNDBBSON.  DmCTOB  WOMEN'S  BUIUEEAU,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTMBNT  OT 

LABOR,  PSBSIDINO. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR— OPEN  FORUM. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  be  asked  to 
preside  at  the  session  this  afternoon  because  the  men  and  women 
assembled  in  this  meeting  are  those  who  stand  as  a  wall  of  protection 
to  the  men,  women,  ana  children  who  toil  in  our  land.  You  also 
stand  for  the  protection  of  the  employer,  because  in  performing  the 
duties  laid  down  by  State  legislation  you  are  upholding  the  standards 
which  are  set  not  only  by  legislation  out  bv  employers  of  vision  who 
realize  that  ^ood  conauct  and  conditions  of  employment  are  the  road 
to  real  efficiency.  If  all  the  employers  were  thinking  along  those 
lines  we  would  not  need  l^islation  in  behalf  of  the  workers,  but  there 
is  a  great  de^  of  hope  in  tne  knowledge  that  it  is  only  a  minority  of 
the  employers  who  do  not  voluntarily  join  in  the  procession  to  better 
standards  of  employment  in  industry. 

Our  discussion  this  afternoon,  according  to  the  program,  is  to  be 
devoted  to  minimimi-wage  legislation  and  hours  of  labor.  This  legis- 
lation concerns  the  women  employees  in  the  main,  but  it  also  has  a 
decided  bearing  upon  the  conditions  of  men's  employment.  If  a 
lar^e  portion  of  our  woman  workers  are  allowed  to  oe  paid  below  a 
living  standard  and  to  work  long  hours,  then  we  will  find  that  the 
stanoards  of  men's  employment  will  be  affected  accordingly. 

In  the'  investigations  conducted  by  the  Women's  Bureau  in  five 
States  we  have  found  a  large  portion  of  woman  employees  paid  less 
than  the  minimum  standards  set  by  minimum-wage  commissions  in 
the  various  States.  This  condition  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
woman  worker  herself  nor  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  family 
life  of  the  Nation  is  affected  to  a  very  lai^e  degree  by  underpayment 
of  woman  workers,  because  women  are  not  only  supporting  them- 
selves, but  in  manv  instances  are  the  sole  support  of  a  family  con- 
sisting of  younger  brothers  and  sisters;  the  girl  more  often  than  the 
boy  turns  over  the  unopened  pay  envelope  to  the  family  budget. 
Under  circumstances  like  these  it  has  been  decided  by  the  courts  that 
a  minimum-wage  commission  functioning  under  State  authorities  is  a 
necessary  institution  for  the  good  of  society. 

'In  the  same  way  it  has  been  determined  that  hours  of  labor  should 
be  limited  for  woman  workers,  and  in  States  where  there  has  been  a 
reasonable  limitation  for  the  good  of  the  workers  industrial  strife  has 
not  been  so  acute  as  in  other  States  where  no  such  legislation  existed. 

Because  these  q^uestions  so  largely  affect  our  whole  Government  and 
its  institutions  it  is  fitting  that  me  men  and  women  intrusted  by  the 
States  with  the  enforcement  and  interpretation  of  such  laws  should 
discuss  these  all-important  subjects  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Clifford.  The  chairman  has  referred  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  in  the  different  States,  and  I  can  outline 
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to  you  briefly  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  of  labor  and  industries  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  six,  a  conference  committee,  two  representing  the 
emplojrers,  two  the  employees,  and  two  the  public,  to  nold  a  hearing, 
at  which  hearing  the  director  of  the  cTepartment  is  chairman. 
Evidence  is  submitted  by  those  interested  m  fixing  the  minimum, 
wage — ^by  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the  interested  public. 
After  a  hearing  and  the  submission  of  evidence,  first,  to  determine 
the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  a  woman  employed  in  the  indus- 
try as  to  which  the  hearing  is  being  held,  and,  second,  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  she  will  work,  the  conferees  hold  a  pri- 
vate session,  a  closed  session,  and  consider  the  evidence  and  tnen 
makiB  a  recommendation  to  the  industrial  welfare  committee.  The 
industrial  welfare  committee  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  composed 
of  the  director  of  the  department,  the  supervisor  of  industrial  insur- 
ance, the  statistician  of  tne  department,  and  the  supervisor  of  women 
in  industry,  who  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  commission.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  industrial  welfare  committee  and  it  has  the  power  to 
fix  the  minimum  wage,  after  considering  the  evidence  submitted  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  conferees.  In  the  State  of  Washington 
during  the  past  year  we  have  held  hearings  and  fixed  the  minimum 
wage  at  $13.20  in  most  of  the  industries.  In  the  hotel  industry  it  is 
$14.50  per  week.  As  to  piecework  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
we  have  held  that  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  must  earn  $13.20  per 
week  and  that  25  per  cent  may  be  termed  as  apprentices,  and  in  tnat 
manner  we  have  meed  the  apprenticeship  schedules  where  piecework 
is  done. 

We  have  had  no  serious  objection  to  the  minimum  wage  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  It  has  been  in  force  there  for  several  years  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  a  splendid  protection  to  the  women.  I  believe 
that  in  the  States  where  the  industries  are  opposed  to  the  minimum 
wage  it  is  because  they  are  not  familiar  witn  the  benefit  that  the 
women  of  the  State  derive  from  it. 

I  feel  seriously  as  to  the  benefits  which  are  derived  from  the  mini- 
mimi  wage.  I  beUeve  one  of  the  big  things  this  organization  can 
do  is  to  go  into  the  States  where  they  have  no  minimum  wage  and 
educate  me  people  in  this  respect. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  As  Director  Clifford  has  just  said,  we  held  five  con- 
ferences last  year  and  we  suggested  the  minimum  wage  for  all  indus- 
tries, except  pubhc  housekeeping,  at  $13.20.  PubHc  nousekeeping is 
$14.50.  What  we  mean  bv  pubfic  housekeeping  is  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. We  set  our  minors  minimum  at  $9  per  week;  our  apprentice 
schedules  are  $9  a  week  to  begin  with.  The  manufacturing  mdustry 
is  classified  by  schedules,  and  the  apprenticeship  rates  are  as  foUows: 
Schedule  A — ^Three  months  at  $9,  three  at  $10,  three  at  $11,  and  three 
at  $12;  Schedules — Two  months  at  $9,  two  at  $10,  two  at  $11, 
and  two  at  $12;  Schedule  C — Six  weeks  at  $9,  six  at  $10,  six  at  $11, 
and  six  at  $12;  Schedule  D — One  month  at  $9,  one  at  $10,  one  at  $11, 
and  one  at  $12;  Schedule  E — One  week  at  $9,  one  at  $10,  one  at  $11, 
and  one  at  $12. 

When  an  employer  wants  to  employ  apprentices  he  writes  to  the 
supervisor  of  women  in  industry  to  determine  the  schedule  in  which 
he  belongs.    He  is  then  asked  to  report  how  many  women  he  has  in 
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his  industrjr  drawing  a  minimum  wage  and  also  how  many  appren- 
tices and  minors,  if  any.  If  I  do  not  understand  his  work  I  go  to  his 
place  of  business  and  satisfy  myself  of  the  length  of  time  it  takes  a 
girl  to  learn  the  work  in  tnat  industry,  and  I  then  determine  the 
schedule  in  which  he  belongs. 

Our  manufacturers  complained  that  the  married  woman  went  to 
work  in  the  fall  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a  hat  or  a  coat  and  took 
up  the  employer's  time  teaching  her  the  trade,  and  as  soon  as  she 
got  enough  money  she  quit.  They  claimed  that  was  a  ^eat  loss  to 
3iem,  so  we  set  two  months  as  the  time  for  the  apprentice  to  learn, 
and  after  that  she  was  to  receive  $9  a  week.  If  a  woman  can  not 
earn  more  than  $9  a  week  in  two  months  the  employer  will  not  keep 
her  because  she  cx>unts  one  on  his  25  per  cent  of  apprentices.  I  have 
found  in  the  industries  where  women  have  been  operating  60  days 
that  they  have  gone  far  above  the  minimum  wage.  We  request 
these  manufacturers  to  send  in  their  piecework  sdiedule.  We  go 
over  that  carefully  and  see  that  it  is  hign  enough  so  that  the  girl  can 
reach  the  minimum  wage.  We  keep  close  tab  on  apprentices. 
The  manufacturer  has  to  report  to  me  whenever  I  set  a  time  for  him 
to  report.  If  I  say  once  a  month  he  must  send  me  a  report,  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public  that  the  number  of  apprentices  and  minors 
given  therein  is  a  true  statement  of  those  in  his  establishment.  We 
check  up  then,  and  once  a  year  I  request  him  to  send  me  the  names 
and  adoresses  of  every  girl  m  his  employ.  Then  I  know  whether  he 
is  continually  taking  on  apprentices  and  letting  them  oo,  and  at  the 
next  conference  if  he  complains  of  inefl&cient  help  we  Bring  that  up. 

Up  to  date  our  division  has  collected  $15,000  of  back  minimum 
wages  for  the  women  in  the  State  that  shoidd  have  been  collected 
three  years  ago  under  the  commission,  and  we  think  that  the  mini- 
mum wa^e  is  the  only  system.  Now,  personally,  I  don't  beUeve  in  a 
high  mmimum  wage,  in  the  first  place  it  gets  to  be  the  maximum, 
and  the  girl  that  is  efficient  is  put  down  to  the  minimum  to  even  up 
the  pay  roll.  In  the  next  place  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  women 
to  strive  to  be  efficient. 

Drug  stores  and  other  industries  which  want  apprentices  write  to 
us  for  permits,  and  when  they  get  25  per  cent  they  have  to  return 
b^ore  they  get  another.  That  is  our  system  of  keeping  tab  on  ap- 
prentices in  our  State. 

Mr.  Young.  Under  your  system  is  the  employer  Hable  to  make  the 
minimum  the  maximum  wage  ? 

Mr.  Clifford.  I  will  answer  that  question:  There  are  a  number  of 
industries  that  do  make  it  the  Uving  wage. 

Mr.  Young.  That,  as  a  rule,  has  been  the  idea,  that  labor  organi- 
zations make  the  minimum  wage  high  enough  to  establish  a  living 
wage  because  of  the  proneness  to  make  the  minimum  the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  Mr.  Young  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  wh^e  statistics  have  been  kept  as  to  whether  the  mini- 
mum wage  tends  to  be  the  maximum  wage,  they  have  found,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  just  issued,  that  there  are  now  more  women 
being  paid  over  the  minimum  wage  than  there  were  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  set.  So  that  there,  at  least,  there  has  been  no 
tendency  toward  making  it  a  maximum,  and  I  believe  that  is  what 
most  everyone  has  found  where  correct  statistics  have  been  kept. 
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The  States  have  several  different  ways  of  determming  a  minimum 
wa^O;  and  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Wilcox  to  tell  us  just  what  they 
do  m  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  The  Wisconsin  act  provides  that  every  employer 
shall  pay  a  woman  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  hve  in 
decency  and  comfort^  and  so  the  commission  set  about  making  a 
survey  of  the  State  to  find  out  how  many  women  there  were  in 
industry,  the  type  of  industry,  the  amoimt  of  wages  they  were  being 
paid,  what  it  cost  for  board  and  living,  for  room,  and  for  clothing. 
We  worked  out  a  schedule  and  got  prices  from  various  institutions, 
stores,  and  such  like  on  this  schedule  of  what  a  woman's  wearing 
apparel  should  be  to  clothe  her  in  decency  and  comfort.  We  carriea 
on  a  general  survey  and  reached  the  conclusion  finally  that  tiiere 
was  no  d^erence  in  substance  in  what  it  would  cost  a  woman  em- 
ployed in  a  store  and  one  employed  in  a  factory  to  live  in  decency 
and  comfort,  and  we  promulgated  our  wa^e  on  that  basis.  Our  first 
wage  is  22  cents  an  hour  and  applied  to  all  mdustries  indiscriminately. 
We  fixed  the  rate  by  the  hour  deliberately.  The  woman  who  was 
required  to  work  no  more  than  8  hours  per  day  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  some  of  her  sewing,  her  mending,  her  laundry,  ana  various 
things  of  that  type,  whereas  tbe  woman  who  was  working  10  hours  a 
day  might  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  that  sort  of  thing.  We  fdt, 
too,  that  the  health  of  the  woman  who  worked  only  8  hours  per  day 
would  be  sufficiently  improved  and  her  need  of  medical  attendance, 
her  need  to  lay  off  the  job  a  day  now  and  then  in  order  to  recuperate, 
would  be  so  much  less  to  that  of  the  woman  who  was  workmg  10 
hours  a  day,  that  that  should  be  taken  into  account.  So  we  hit  upon 
22  cents  an  hour  at  that  time.  Our  order  was  issued  June  27,  1919, 
and  went  into  effect  on  August  1. 

Our  investigations  were  made  by  a  woman  in  our  own  department, 
but  the  material  gathered  was  surveyed  and  adjusted  and  worked 
over,  and  the  hearings  were  conducted  before  a  committee  made  up 
of  four  representatives  of  the  employers'  group,  four  of  the  employee^ 

froup,  and  four  representing  the  public.  At  the  conclusion  oi  the 
eanngs,  which  were  very  extensive,  we  formulated  our  order  at  a 
joint  session  of  the  representatives  of  these  various  groups  sitting 
with  the  industrial  commission,  and  the  agreement  was  a  unanimous 
one. 

In  the  original  order  we  provided  for  an  apprenticeship  period  of 
6  months — at  18  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  3  months,  and  20  cents 
an  hour  for  the  next  3  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  em- 
ployee was  entitled  to  the  full  wage.  If  she  could  not  make  it  the 
employer  was  obligated  to  let  her  out.  It  sounds  rather  harsh. 
After  all,  I  take  it  that  the  woman  who  goes  into  industrial  work, 
who  can  not  earn,  after  six  months'  expenence,  a  sufficient  wage  to 
enable  her  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort  ought  to  find  an  industry  in 
which  she  can  earn  it.  We  felt  that  six  months  in  a  particular  occu- 
pation was  all  that  ought  to  be  required  in  order  to  make  her  self- 
supporting. 

The  minimum  wage  has  never  been  a  maximmn  wa^e  with  us. 
There  isn't  any  substance  to  this  thought  that  the  establishment  of 
a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  a  woman  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort 
is  ever  going  to  be  the  maximum  wage  for  any  industry,  save  only 
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as  to  the  industry  that  prior  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  minimum 
wage  saw  fit  to  pay  all  its  employees  less  than  the  minimnnr^  waee. 
The  minimum  wage  never  brought  any  woman's  wage  down  from  tae 
higher  level  to  the  lower  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industries  in 
our  State  raised  the  point  that  the  establishment  of  the  minimiiTn 
wage  for  the  less  efficient,  for  the  b^inner,  and  so  forth,  would  crowd 
the  wage  of  the  others  up,  because  the  employers  had  to  maintain  a 
certain  rdationship  between  the  one  class  of  labor  and  the  other.  If 
if  had  not  been  for  the  living  wage  in  Wisconsin  during  this  period 
of  depression,  not  only  the  women  but  also  the  men  of  Wisconsin 
woula  have  suffered  greatly,  for  the  women  would  have  been  doing 
the  men's  work,  because  meir  wages  would  have  been  lowered  below 
what  a  man  would  accept. 

In  the  lumber  industry  we  found  that  while  our  law  provides  that 
the  order  ^all  be  effective  as  to  minors  the  same  as  it  is  for  women,  em- 
|rfoyers  were  desirous  of  employing  men  at  a  wage  which  was  less  than 
the  minimum  waee  for  women,  and  as  they  had  opportimity  to  eet 
them,  they  said,  If  we  have  to  pay  minors  22  cents  per  hour,  uie 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  let  them  out  and  keep  on  the  adults."  They 
claimed  that  that  ^as  what  they  would  have  to  do  because  they 
said  they  could  get  adults  for  less  than  20  cents  an  hour. 

In  1921  we  increased  the  wa^e  to  25  cents  per  hour.  That  seemed 
to  the  employers  to  be  a  hardship  at  that  particular  time.  They  said, 
**Right  now,  when  everything  b  going  to  smash,  whj  do  you  increase 
the  wage*'  ?  The  fact  remains  that  when  you  are  fixmg  the  minimum 
wage  for  women  you  are  fixing  it  according  to  what  a  woman  has  to 
have  while  she  works,  and  while  you  may  mention  some  things  as 
to  which  the  prices- are  lower,  the  things  that  enter  into  the  upkeep 
of  the  woman  workw  are  right  up  where  they  were  years  back. 

Miss  McFarland.  Kansas  has  been  the  pioneer  in  legislation  for 
women,  and  we  have  just  gone  throiigh  a  period  which  is  rather  puz- 
riing  to  us.  The  women's  work  in  Kansas  was  originally  under  the 
industrial  welfare  commission,  as  it  is  in  several  of  the  minimum 
wage  States,  but  at  the  last  session  of  the  le^lature  the  industrial 
weuare  commission  was  abolished,  or  rather  its  powers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  of  industrial  relations,  which  has  recently  been 
established  in  Kansas.    The  representative  opportunities  under  ^ia 

Sstem  were  also  swept  away  and  all  the  work  placed  directly  under 
e  administration  of  the  members  of  the  court;  the  office  of  director 
of  the  wcHnan's  work  was  established  not  by  law,  but  by  the  action 
of  the  court,  within  the  court,  and  is  known  now  as  the  division  of 
women  and  ehildr^i.  We  have  gone  through  a  period  of  revision  of 
tiie  orders.  I  may  state  that  when  this  arrangement  was  made  it  was 
claimed  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  strengthening  the  woman's  work, 
that  the  authority  of  the  court  would  to  perhaps  ^eater  than  the 
authority  of  the  former  industrial  welfare  commission  and  thereby 
the  woman's  work  would  gain  strength.  The  recent  revision  of  our 
orders,  however,  has  not  met  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of 
women's  work.  We  feel  that  our  miminum  wage  in  laundries  and  in 
mercantile  establishments  was  not  raised  to  the  point  which  can  be 
considered  a  living  wage.  The  minimum  was  S7.50,  but  in  our  recent 
revision  S10.50  was  set  as  the  wage  for  mercantile  establishments  and 
$11  as  the  wage  lor  laundries.    There  was  a  decrease  in  the  hours  in 
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laundries  from  54  to  49^  per  week,  so  that  the  increase  in  wage  in 
laundries  was  considered  ahoye  that  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments, as  the  hoiu*s  for  mercantile  establishments  were  not  decreased. 
T^e  factory  wage  remains  at  Sll  per  week  and  the  hours  were 
increased  from  48  to  49 J  i>er  week. 

We  have  a  strohg  fight  in  the  State  of  Kansas  with  the  emplojrers' 
association  and  it  nas  been  attacking  the  minimum  wage  lega- 
tion for  some  time.  It  is  claiming  that  our  law  requires  that  we 
actually  prove  that  a  substantial  number  of  workers  m  Kansas  are 
living  m  actual  discomfort  and  in  immoral  conditions,  due  to  inade- 
quate wage,  and  therefore  that  the  court  of  industrial  relations  has 
only  emergency  power  to  act  when  there  is  a  very  serious  condition 
that  is  threatening  the  pubic  welfare  and  it  is  trying  to  hold  up  all 
legislation  on  that  ground.  Of  course  we  are  clauning  that  our  law 
states  clearly  that  wages  must  be  adequate  to  live  on,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  a  question  whether  girls  are  actually  livine  in  disc^nfort 
and  insanitary  and  immoral  surroundings,  because  meir  wages  may 
be  supplemented  by  other  means  or  they  may  be  living  at  home, 
and  therefore  being  saved  from  the  worst  effect  of  low  wages.  We 
have  absolutely  reused  to  consider  the  home  basis  for  wages  and 
permit  that  to  enter  into  our  cost  of  living. 

We  made  a  cost-of-living  survey  during  the  summer  of  1920,  when 
the  cost  of  living  was  at  the  peak.     We  raized  that  the  cost  of  living 

I>robably  woula  not  stand  as  the  basis  for  our  minimum  wage  legis- 
ation,  as  so  much  time  had  elapsed  before  our  orders  were  revi^d, 
and  yet  we  feel  that  the  difference  between  the  S16.93  or  around  that 
which  was  agreed  upon,  as  the  result  of  our  cost-of-living  survey,  and 
the  $10.50  which  was  set  as  the  mercantile  wage,  was  too  great  a 
difference  and  did  not  represent  the  decline  in  me  cost  of  living  at 
the  time  the  survey  was  made. 

Then  we  have  also  a  w^e  survey,  which  was  made  in  Kansas  in 
the  summer  of  1920  by  the  Federal  Women's  Bureau  and  the  industrial 
welfare  commission,  and  we  are  insisting  that  those  two  surveys 
be  considered  as  the  basis  for  our  minimum  wage.  But  the  trouUe 
has  been  that  too  much  time  elapsed  between  the  carrying  out  of  those 
investigations  and  the  setting  ot  the  wage,  and  it  has  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discounting  the  results  of  the  investigations,  and  a  great 
many  arguments  have  been  used  to  show  that  we  should  notni)ase 
our  wage  legislation  at  this  time  entirely  upon  these  investigations. 
Miss  Von  Glick.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  valuable  tiling  for  this 
association  to-day  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  methods  which  are 
being  used  in  the  various  departments  of  work  of  the  State  depart- 
ments of  labor,  the  methods  of  enforcement  of  minimum  wage  laws 
and  the  results  of  those  methods  from  their  individual  experience, 
the  methods  that  are  being  used  in  Washington  State,  Wisconsin,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  a  valid  check,  for  mstance,  on  the  procedure 
that  has  been  outlined  in  Kansas  and  which  is  declared  to  be  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  women's  department?  Haven't  we  through  this 
year  gamed  a  good  deal  of  experience  that  is  simply  retainedin  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  enforcing  these  laws,  and  wouldn't  it 
be  a  vesy  big  step  forward  in  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  if  that 
material  could  be  gathered  together  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest 
how  it  could  be  done,  but  it  certainly  is  a  step  tnat  this  assodation 
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could  undertake,  perhaps  in  this  coming  year,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion into  Uie  methods  of  administering  the  minimum  wage  laws  as  a 
start,  another  year  to  go  on  with  the  methods  of  enforcing  laws  regu- 
lating hours  of  work,  oecause  of  course,  there  is  a  big  field  for  cQs- 
cussion  as  to  the  beat  method  of  enforcement,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  whole  question  of  factory  inspection.  I  realize  that  your  papers 
▼ery  often  emphasi^&e  meUiods,  but  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  you 
follow  up  witn  a  discussion  and  concentrate  on  methcxls  with  the 
thorough  study  that  would  enable  you  to  get  more  material  than  can 
be  given  in  a  lO-minute  contribution  or  discussion;  this  afternoon 
has  demonstrated  that  the  material  is  in  existence. 
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BT   BEV.    JOHN    A.    BTAN,    D.    D.,    DIBBCTOB   NATIONAL   OATBOUO   WBLPABB   COUNCIL, 

WABSINOTON,  D.  C. 

A  gathering  of  labor  department  officials  is  not,  I  aasume,  greatly 
or  particularly  interested  in  minimum  wage  legislation  from  either 
the  social,  the  industrial,  or  the  political  aspect.  Therefore,  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  subject  formally  from  any  such  point  of  view.  Some 
of  you  are  closely  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  law 
because  it  exists  on  the  statute  books  of  the  States  which  you  serve. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  others  in  this  convention  will  be  interested 
a  year  from  now  or  a  Uttle  later.  At  least,  we  who  believe  in  minimum 
wage  legislation,  hope  so,  because  we  hope  that  laws  of  this  sort  will 
be  enacted  by  some  of  the  State  legislatures  which  meet  in  1923. 

Utah  has  a  minimum  wage  law  which  is  of  very  little  interest 
to  labor  officials  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  chained  with  its  en- 
forcement. In  that  State  the  wage  is  fixed  by  the  legislature  itself. 
This  is  also  true,  in  part,  of  the  laws  of  Arizona  and  Arkansas.  In 
so  far  as  the  legislature  fixes  the  minimum,  the  task  of  determining 
the  legal  minimum  wage  obviously  does  not  rest  upon  the  labor 
administration.  In  the  majority  of  States,  however,  the  legislature 
merely  declares  that  the  workers  shall  not  be  paid  less  than  living 
wages,  and  authorizes  the  minimum  wage  commission  to  ascertain 
just  what  a  living  wage  is  in  the  various  mdustries,  and  then  to  put 
its  findings  into  effect  by  an  administrative  order.  The  minimum 
wage  commission  is  required,  therefore,  to  translate  a  general  prin- 
ciple into  concrete  terms,  into  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Should  the  minimum  wage  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  living,  or  should  it  make  some  allowance  for  the  financial 
condition  of  the  industry  1  In  the  great  majority  of  the  laws  already 
enacted,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  wage  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  worker  to  maintain  herself  in  health  and  comfort,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  effect  which  such  a  scale  of  wages  will  have  upon  the 
industries  to  which  the  law  applies.  In  the  Massachusetts  law, 
however,  the  boards  which  fix  tne  minimum  are  required  to  take 
into  account  *'the  financial  condition  of  the  occupation  and  the 
probable  effect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  paid. " 
According  to  the  former  principle,  the  minimum  wage  commission 
is  to  keep  before  it  merely  the  cost  of  decent  living;  according  to 
the  Massachusetts  principle,  a  real  or  apparent  inaoilitj  of  an  in- 
dustry to  pay  a  wage  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  decent  living  must  be 
carefully  considered.  This  factor  may  prevent,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  has  prevented,  the  commission  from  making  the  wage  suf- 
ficiently hign  to  constitute  a  reasonable  living  wage.  Not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  workers  themselves,  but  in  the  interest  of  easier 
administration,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  will  soon  be  repealed,  and  that  it  will  not  find  its  way  into  the 
law  of  any  other  State. 
132 
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The  standard  according  to  which  the  wage  is  to  be  determined  is,  in 
general,  that  of  a  "living  wage.  *'  While  the  language  used  to  define 
Qie  latter  varies  considerably  in  the  different  State  laws,  these  dif- 
ferences are  verbal  rather  than  real.  Substantially  the  same  inter- 
pretation has  been  put  upon  all  the  definitions.  In  Kansas,  the 
wage  must  be  "adequate  for  maintenance,"  and  "to  supply  the 
necessary  cost  of  living" ;  in  Minnesota,  it  is  required  to  be  "  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  worker  in  health  and  to  supply  ner  with  the  necessary 
comforts  and  conditions  of  reasonable  life  :  m  Wisconsin,  the  living 
wage  is  one  that  suffices  for  "reasonable  comfort,  reasonable  physical 
well-being,  decency,  and  moral  well-being."  All  the  defimtions 
indicate  mat  the  living  wage  not  only  exceeds  the  bare  cost  of  physi- 
cal subsistence,  but  must  provide  for  physical  well-being,  reasonable 
health,  a  certain  elementary  degree  of  comfort,  and  even  some 
provision  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  welfare.  At  least, 
thev  have  been  so  interpreted  both  by  minimum  wage  commissions 
and  the  advisory  boards  or  conferences  by  which  the  commissions 
have  been  assisted  in  making  wage  determinations.  While  there 
has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  concerning  some  of  the 
concrete  items  and  goods  that  are  necessary  for  the  Kind  of  living 
contemplated  by  the  law,  there  has  been  practical  imanimity  upon 
the  proposition  that  the  worker  is  entitled  to  a  wage  that  will  supply 
her  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  her  physical,  wants.  This  canon 
of  interpretation  is  as  important  for  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  as  it  is  for  social  theory  and  social  well-being. 

All  but  one  of  the  minimum  wage  laws  in  this  country  are  man- 
datory; that  is,  they  require  the  employer  to  pay  the  specified  legal 
minimum  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  or  a  fine,  or  both,  in 
Massachusetts,  no  legal  penalty  is  provided  for  disobeying  the  orders 
of  the  minimum  wage  comnussion.  The  only  sanction  to  the  law 
is  publication  in  certain  newspapers  of  the  names  of  those  employers 
who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission. 
Even  this  can  be  avoided  if  the  employer  is  able  to  prove  before  a 
court  that  acceptance  of  the  comimssion's  recommendations  would 
prevent  him  from  obtaining  a  reasonable  profit.  While  this  method 
of  recommending  wage  rat^  with  no  means  of  enforcing  them  except 
newspaper  publicity  and  public  opinion  is  obviously  insufficient  it 
has  effected  a  material  increase  in  wages  in  many  of  the  submei^d 
trades  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  recent  session  oi  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  law  rendered  mandatory; 
on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  law  entirely; 
as  a  consequence,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  legislative 
commission  which  is  to  report  its  findings  to  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature. 

The  minimum  wage  commissions  or  boards  are  variously  consti- 
tuted. In  some  States  they  are  identical  with  the  industrial  welfare 
commissions  which  have  dharge  of  the  administration  of  all  labor  laws. 
In  other  States  the  commission  is  composed  of  persons  who  hold  no 
other  State  office.  In  a  few  cases  the  labor  commissioner  is  chair- 
man of  the  minimum  wage  commission.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  place  the  whole  minimum  wage 
commission  under  the  charge  of  tne  department  of  labor,  as  an 
independent  bureau,  having  at  its  head  a  special  deputy  commissioner 
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of  labor.  The  other  two  members  of  the  commission  should  rep- 
resent, respectively,  the  employers  and  the  employees.  In  a  com- 
mission thus  composed  the  executive  officer  would  give  all  his  time 
to  the  administration  of  the  minimum  wage  law,  would  have  access 
to  all  the  statistical  material  of  the  department  of  labor,  and  would 
be  able  to  direct  most  eflFectively  the  enforcement  of  the  commission's 
orders. 

AH  the  minimum  wage  laws,  except  those  which  embody  wage 
rates  fixed  by  legislature,  require  the  commission  to  set  up  advisory 
boards  or  conferences,  composed  in  equal  numbers  of  persons  rep- 
resenting the  employers,  the  employees,  and  the  general  public. 
TTiese  advisory  bodies  investigate  the  cost  of  living,  and  recommend 
to  the  commission  the  rates  of  wages  which  they  regard  as  sufficient 
according  to  the  standard  set  up  by  the  law.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  advisory  boards  should  be  made  up  of 
competent  and  fair-minded  persons.  As  a  rule,  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  are  selected  by  the  employers  themselves  without 
any  great  difficulty.  The  choice  of  representatives  of  the  .workers 
is  much  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  lack  of  organization.  In  this 
situation  the  commission,  particularly  the  member  who  represents 
the  workers,  can  be  of  great  assistance.  When  it  is  at  all  possible, 
the  workers'  representatives  on  the  advisory  boards  should  be 
selected  at  meetmgs  of  the  workers  themselves,  and  it  is  decidedly 
worth  while  to  expend  considerable  time  and  energy  in  organizing 
such  meetings. 

In  most  States  the  commissions  can  not  put  into  effect  any  wage 
rates  except  those  that  have  been  recommended  by  the  advisory 
bodies.  Ii  the  commission  does  not  agree  with  the  findings  of  the 
advisory  board,  it  can  require  the  latter  to  reconsider  the  subject  or 
can  organize  a  new  board,  but  it  can  not  put  into  effect  wage 
rates  fliat  have  not  been  already  recommended  by  an  advisory 
board.  There  is  considerable  ground  for  holding  that  the  commission 
should  sometimes  have  the  power  to  determine  rates  for  itself, 
particularly  when  the  advisory  board  finds  great  difficultv  in  fixing 
the  rates  or  when  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  board  is  able  to  agree. 
In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  executive  officer  of  the  commission 
should  be  a  member  of  the  advisory  board,  in  addition  to  the  three 
groups  representing,  respectively,  tne  general  public,  the  employers, 
and  the  employees. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  before  the  commissions  has 
been  the  scope  of  the  wage  awards.  Two  factors  are  involved  here — 
namely,  various  industries  and  various  localities.  In  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  of  a  State  the  cost  of  living  is  not  infrequently 
somewhat  lower  than  in  the  large  centers;  hence  a  wage  that  would 
be  adequate  in  the  former  would  not  suffice  in  the  latter.  Variation 
of,  rates  to  meet  this  situation  can  usually  be  made  without  much 
difficulty.  The  problem  of  various  industries  or  occupations  has 
been  met  in  different  ways  by  different  commissions.  Inasmuch  as 
the  wage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  living  rather  than  by 
conditions  within  the  industry,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  rat^ 
should  apply  in  all  industries.  About  the  only  exception  to  this 
principle  is  presented  by  the  additional  outlay  for  clothing  which 
seems  to  be  required  in  some  occupations,  such  as  stores  and  offices. 
Although  the  extra  outlay  is  really  an  occupational  cost  rather  than 
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a  liying  cost,  it  should  in  all  fairness  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
the  wage.  Nevertheless,  four  of  the  States  now  have  uniform  rates 
for  all  occupations.  In  at  least  one  State,  Minnesota,  there  are  only 
two  sets  01  occupational  rates,  one  applying  to  stores  and  offices, 
the  other  to  factories,  hotels,  and  laundries.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  administration,  as  well  as  from  other  points  of  view,  the 
Massachusetts  law  is  especially  undesirable,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to 
require  a  separate  set  of  wage  rates  for  every  occupation.  The 
commission  of  that  State  has  already  investigated  24  occupations 
and  fixed  minimum  rates  for  16.  Yet  these  16  do  not  include  the 
the  textile  industry,  which  has  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  woman 
workers  in  the  State.  The  enormous  amount  of  labor,  time,  and 
expense  required  to  set  up  advisory  boards  and  enforce  varying  rates 
in  more  than  a  score  of  occupations  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
Two  sets  of  rates,  following  the  twofold  classification  of  occupations 
made  by  the  Minnesota  commission,  seem  to  be  ample  to  meet  what- 
ever dinerences  in  the  cost  of  living  exist  in  different  occupations. 

All  the  laws  require  a  minimtun  wage  rate  to  be  put  into  operation 
as  a  unit  on  a  given  date.  While  this  requirement  has  probably 
not  caused  any  great  degree  of  hardship,  there  may  be  cases  m  which 
the  rate  could,  with  advantage,  be  imposed  eradfually.-  That  is  to 
say,  the  minimimi  for  each  three  months  might  be  60  cents  less  per 
week  than  for  the  succeeding  three  months,  the  full  rate  being  reached 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  Probably,  however,  it  is  only  in  exceptionally 
low-paid  occupations  that  this  arrangement  would  be  necessary. 

A  more  important  improvement  upon  the  existing  legislation 
would  be  a  provision  empowering  the  commissions  to  revise  existing 
rates  of  wages  on  their  own  authority. .  One  of  the  most  serious 
defects  in  the  administration  of  minimum  wage  legislation  has  been 
the  failure  to  adjust  the  existing  rates  ta  the  cnanging  cost  of  hving. 
During  the  war,  most  of  the  wage  rates  became  too  low  long  before 
they  were  raised  by  the  commissions;  since  the  wiar,  very  few  rates 
have  been  revised  downward.  The  reason  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
difficulty  of  organizing  advisory  boards  to  review  existing  rates. 
The  law  should  require  the  advisory  boards  to  take  up  this  task  of 
revision  peoriodically,  say  once  every  five  years.  Any  considerable 
variations  in  the  cost  oi  living  during  the  interval  could  be  met  by 
the  action  of  the  conmiission.  This  would  be  a  comparatively 
simple  matter,  in  view  of  the  statistics  on  the  cost  of  living  which  are 
published  periodically  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  administrative  problems  witli  regard  to  apprentices,  minors, 
and  defective  workers  have  been  fairly  well  solved  in  some  of  the 
States.  The  essential  requisites  of  this  situation  are:  A  graduated 
increase  in  the  wage  rates  of  both  minors  and  apprentices  which 
corresponds  with  tneir  increase  in  efficiency,  thus  neutralizing  the 
temptation  of  the  employer  to  discriminate  either  in  favor  of  or  against 
them;  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  clause  *' physically  defective," 
so  as  to  include  those  who  are  notably  defective  mentally  or  economi- 
cally; a  system  of  special  permits  or  licenses  for  the  employment  of 
apprentices  and  subnormal  workers;  and,  finally,  the  maintenance  of 
a  fixed  proportion  between  the  number  of  either  of  these  classes  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  nimiber  of  experienced  workers  on  the  other 
hand  in  any  establishment. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  particular  Doctor 
Ryan  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  differentiating  of  wages  on  account 
of  so-called  mental  and  physical  deficiency.  I  suppose  that  a 
recognition  of  that  sort  is  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  but  we  are 
faced  with  this  condition:  Organizations  are  now  working  upon  a 
mental  schedule  to  control  occupations.  There  is  an  organized 
movement  to  show  that  certain  industries  which  have  installed 
automatic  machinery  are  employing  practicfJly  the  feeble-minded — 
that  they  are  a  great  charity,  doing  a  great  public  service,  and  hence  that 
not  only  should  they  not  be  required  to  pay  the  ordinarjr  minimum 
wage  rates  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  ought  to  be  subsidized.  It 
is  true  that  certain  industries  have  reacned  tne  point  where  no  human 
being  with  average  brain  power  and  abiUty  could  work  at  an  occupa- 
tion therein  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  simply  drive  him  crazy 
or  he  would  become  feeole-minded  by  virtue  of  the  occupation.  Cer- 
tain occupations  do  not  require  any  Drains  and  destroy  any  brain  the 
worker  had  to  start  with,  and  these  industries  are  trying  to  capitalize 
the  automatic  arrangements  which  they  put  in  and  whicn  make  people 
stupid,  by  getting  a  reduction  of  wage  on  the  basis  of  the  stupidity  of 
the  workers.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  very  careful  how  we 
agree  to  that  doctrine. 

Mr.  Davie.  Why  should  not  a  woman  who  does  the  same  work 
as  a  man  receive  tne  same  wages  without  any  minimum  wage  I 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  that  we  all  agree  upon  that  question. 
That  is  the  ideal  condition,  but  we  are  so  far  from  that  ideal  at  the 
present  time  that  we  have  to  have  a  makeshift  such  as  the  minimum 
wage  law  in  order  that  we  may  advance  more  rapidly  to  the  time 
when  there  will  be  equality.  I  think  there  is  one  tning  we  have 
not  discussed  very  seriously  this  afternoon  in  connection  with  the 
minimum  wage,  and  that  is  the  apprenticeship  system.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  by  some  of  the  minimum  wage  commissions  to  fix 
the  apprenticeship  period  at  a  very  long  time.  The  minimum 
wages  are  fixed  mainly  for  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  trades,. so 
as  to  bring  them  up  somewhere  near  a  living  standard.  It  takes 
only  a  very  few  weeks  to  get  into  the  swing  of  that  kind  of  work; 
and  yet  we  have  allowed  as  nigh  as  a  year  or  more  for  apprenticeship. 
If  we  persist  in  doing  that  we  are  going  to  get  away  from  the  very 
fundamentals  of  the  minimum  wage  by  doing  away  with  the  actual 
ininimum  and  having  the  apprenticeship  system  overpower  the 
actual  minimum  wage  system.  While  at  the  present  time  we  are 
fixing  the  minimum  wage  for  the  individual  woman,  I  think  that  we— 
should  also  take  into  consideration  that  women  nave  dependents 
and  that  in  many  instances  women  are  the  sole  support  of  the  family; 
we  should  look  forward  not  only  to  equality  of  the  wage  but  also  to 
a  minimum  wage  based  on  the  responsibihty  of  the  woman  to  others 
besides  herself.  In  other  words,  let  us  taKe  into  consideration  the 
same  factors  that  we  do  when  we  consider  man's  wages,  and  periiaps 
then  we  will  come  much  nearer  and  quicker  to  equality  in  their  wages. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  What  would  you  suggest— first,  to  go  after  the 
apprenticeship  schedule } 
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The  Chaibmak.  We  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  skill  in  the  particular  industry  for  which  tlie  apprenticeship^period 
is  fixed.  For  instance,  take  a  clerical  position;  it  doesn't  take  very 
long  to  become  a  clerk,  but  we  have  a  commission  which  has  fixed  one 
year  for  this  occupation.  I  think  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  shau  fix  the  apprenticeship  at  the  actual  time  that  it 
takes  to  learn  the  work.  You  talk  to  a  man  about  fixing  the  minimum 
wage  and  say  to  him,  for  instance,  "How  long  does  it  take  a  girl  to 
become  a  clOTk?"  "About  two  or  three  weeks."  When  you  get 
him  before  the  minimum  wage  board  he  will  say  that  it  takes  a  year. 
The  same  thing  applies  in  a  laundry.  In  the  mmimum  wage  hearing 
in  the  District  of^ Columbia  the  Doard  asked,  "How  long  does  it 
take  a  woman  to  become  actualhr  competent  in  laundry  work?" 
"Oh,"  they  said,  "of  course  it  differs;  a  shaker,  the  one  who  shakes 
out  the  sheets  or  linen,  it  takes  only  a  day  or  so,  perhaps  a  few 
hours,"  but  when  it  came  to  fixing  the  apprenticeship  period  those 
very  laundiymen  got  up  and  said  it  took  from  three  to  nine  months 
to  become  a  shaker  in  a  laundry. 
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r.  D.  PATTERSON,  CHXEF  DIVISION  OF  HYGIENS  AND  ENGINEERING*  PENNSYLVANU 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY,  PRBSIDINO. 

REHABILITATION  AND  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION. 

THE  INDUSTRUL  CLINIC  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  INJURED 

IN  INDUSTRY. 

BT  LEWIS  T.   BRYANT,   COMMISBIONEIt  OF  I4ABOR  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  act  under  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  operating  affords 
the  widest  possible  latitude  to  the  rehabilitation  commission  and  to 
the  construction  placed  upon  the  word  ''  Rehabilitation."  The  ccmd- 
mission  has  the  greatest  possible  regard  for  the  reeducation  and 
training  of  injurea  workers,  but  it  has  felt  that  the  first  step  in  the 
rehabihtation  program  consists  in  reconstructing  the  injurea  worker 
so  as  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  return  to  health  and  usefulness. 
In  its  judgment  an  ounce  of  physical  rehabilitation  is  frequently 
worth  a  pound  of  educational  betterment.  Obviously,  if  by  means 
of  a  surgical  operation,  medication,  orthopedic  treatment,  or  the 
use  of  braces  or  other  devices,  a  worker  may  be  able  to  perform  his 
obligations  in  life  better,  some  method  for  obtaining  this  treatment 
should  be  the  first  concern  of  those  having  the  obligation  of  his 
rehabilitation. 

In  New  Jersey  the  State  has  been  divided  into  five  industrial  cen- 
ters, with  an  industrial  building  in  each  center,  wherein  is  housed  the 
compensation  hearing  rooms,  the  rehabilitation  cUnic,  the  local  office 
of  the  rehabilitation  examiners,  and  the  public  employment  service. 
TTiese  buildings  are  also  used  for  local  aoministration  of  the  factory 
inspection  work,  and  the  close  cooperation  of  the  local  factory 
inspector  helps  materially  in  securing  a  knowledge  of  the  industries 
best  adapted  for  the  employment  of  handicapped  workers,  and  in- 
sures an  approach  to  the  management  by  an  official  having  a  personal 
acquaintance  therewith. 

While  under  the  act  the  facilities  of  the  commission  are  extended 
to  all  workers  above  16  years  of  age,  it  was  thought  that  its  initial 
activities  should  apply  particularly  to  the  workers  coming  within  the 
compensation  schedule.  The  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  industrial 
clinic  is  also  the  medical  and  surgical  adviser  of  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  compensation  holding  court  in  that  district,  and  this  joint 
relationship  materially  helps  m  properly  determining  the  physical 
problem  oi  the  handicap.  The  rehabilitation  representative  in  the 
court  room  also  obtains  a  prompt  contact  with  the  worker  and  is  in 
a  position  to  take  up  the  problem  with  due  r^ard  to  the  compensa- 
tion payments. 

The  main  office  of  the  department  of  labor  also  forwards  to  the 
rehabilitation  examiners  reports  of  accidents  within  their  district 
which  would  seem  to  be  promising  from  a  rehabilitation  standpoint. 

The  rdiabilitation  representative  spends  a  portion  of  each  aay  in 
the  public  employment  office,  and  in  this  maimer  comes  in  contact 
with  another  source  of  placement  contact.  Most  of  our  public  em- 
ployment offices  are  operated  in  conjimction  with  the  local  chambers 
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of  Gommerce  and  are  able  to  help  materially  in  securing  handicap 
placements.  A  weekly  bulletin  is  issued  by  p^ractically  each  office, 
whidi  lists  a  number  of  unusual  positions  and  is  mailed  to  hundreds 
of  representative  employers  in  each  community.  We  are  commenc- 
ing to  place  handicapped  workers  through  these  bulletins,  and  the 
results  so  far  have  been  exceedingly  sati^actory. 

The  five  clinics  are  each  in  charge  of  a  chief  of  clinic,  who  is  recom* 
mended  by  an  advisory  board  conmosed  of  the  leading  surgeons  of 
the  community  and  who  has  such  nigh  professional  standi^  as  to 
warrant  the  cooperation  and  confidence  of  the  medical  profession. 
Under  this  plan  each  handicapped  worker,  as  well  as  each  person 
coming  witmn  the  scope  of  the  compensation  law,  is  insured  a  com-^ 
fdete  examination  by  a  physician  of  the  highest  skill.  This  examina* 
tion  is  frequently  a  detenninin^  factor  in  rehabilitation  placement 
{iff  the  reason  that  the  man's  pnysical  condition  wiU  permit  of  only 
a  limited  fee.  In  the  larger  chnics,  in  addition  to  the  chief  of  cUnic, 
a  young  doctor  b  constantly  in  attendance.  Several  expert  masseurs 
are  employed,  and  thej  alternate  throughout  the  several  cUnics,  so 
as  to  insure  scientific  massage. 

Each  dinic  has  a  full  orthopedic  eauipment,  including  bakers, 
hig^-frequency  machines,  Burdidc  sun  lamps,  deep  therapy  lamps, 
complete  X-rav  outfits,  electric  wall  plates,  a  full  set  of  McKenzie 
functional  reeducation  apparatus,  a  gymnasium,  including  rowing 
machine,  a  home  bicycle  trainer,  rings,  wall  machines,  punching  bag, 
and  revolving  wheel,  and  in  the  larger  clinics  a  complete  pathological 
laboratory  is  maintained.  An  operating  room  is  also  provided,  with 
full  sterilization,  although,  as  a  rule,  only  minor  operations  are  per- 
formed, as  the  major  operation  cases  are  taken  to  the  hospitals  with 
whidi  our  surgeons  are  connected.  A  fully  equipped  plaster  room 
is  provided,  including  an  Albee  table,  juiy  mast  with  tripod  for  spinal 
extension,  and  an  orthopedic  chair  for  foot  injuries.  In  two  of  the 
clinics  we  have  an  electric  eve-testing  apparatus,  and  in  one  of  the 
cUnics  a  fuU  dental  outfit.  In  our  largest  clinic  we  have,  in  addition 
to  our  X-ray  equipment,  a  fluoroscope  and  shadowgraph  apparatus 
for  the  reading  of  A-ray  plates. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  volume  and  wide  ran^e  of  our  activities  the 
report  of  the  Newark  clinic  for  the  month  of  March  is  indicative: 

Tnatments. 

Bakiiif^  and  maasage 559 

Functional  reeducation 335 

Heliotherapy 95 

Sui^cal 25 

Plaster 8 

Orthopedic 16 

Dressings 62 

Strapping 21 

Dental 0 

Operation 4 

lledical 10 

Electrotherapy 110 

Total  treatments 1, 245 

Ezaminations 264 

Xray 28 

Pathological 22 
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It  is  naturally  a  delicate  problem  for  the  State  to  carry  on  this 
character  of  work,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to  conduct  the 
clinics  on  a  highly  ethical  standard.  A  survey  of  the  hospitals  of 
the  State  demonstrated  that  thejr  were  not  generally  equipped  for 
tins  character  of  treatment,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have 
the  time  to  devote  to  these  ambulatory  cases.  It  certainly  appears 
that  the  orthopedic  clinic  supplements  the  activities  of  the  hospitals 
in  a  community  and  is  of  material  assistance  to  the  medical  profession 
generally. 

In  each  of  our  cUnics  we  have  a  large  number  of  cases  referred  by 
the  practitioners  of  the  city,  and  of  course  a  charge  is  made  for  these 
private  patients,  as  well  as  a  nominal  charge  to  the  insurance  carriers 
or  employers  for  compensation  cases.  However,  the  primiuy  object 
of  the  clinical  work  is  not  so  much  the  financial  return  obtained  as  it 
is  a  guaranty  that  every  injured  citizen  in  the  State  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  character  and  quality  of  U*eatment  which 
wm  in  many  cases  entirely  cure  him  of  his  injury  or  materiallv  hdp 
in  returning  him  to  usefulness.  While  the  entire  practicability  of  these 
cUnics  was  perhaps  questioned  in  their  beginning,  they  have  now  be- 
come a  recomized  institution  of  the  State  and  a  highly  appreciated 
adjunct  to  the  general  rehabiUtation  movement  of  New  Jersey. 
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MEDICINE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BY  JOHN  A.  LAPP,  DIRECTOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC 
WELFARE  COUNCIL  AND  EDITOR  OP  **THE   NATION'S  HEALTH." 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  in  the  open.  Man  is  an  outdoor  animal. 
His  most  natural  employments  are  agriculture,  hunting,  and  £shing. 
In  an  outdoor  environment  his  health  is  promoted  and  he  is  protected 

E against  many  dangers.  This  most  natural  condition  of  man's  em- 
loyment  is,  however,  not  the  prevailing  one  in  this  country.  Man 
as  been  taken  out  of  his  natural  environment  and  has  been  placed 
in  factc^es,  mills,  and  mines;  he  has  had  placed  in  his  hanck  strange 
tools  with  which  to  work,  and  is  oftentimes  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  complicated  machinery;  he  is  subjected  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
burdens  of  work  which  he  would  have  outdoors,  but  in  addition  he 
works  at  monotonous  employment,  often  in  unnatural  positions,  sur- 
rounded by  foul  atmosphere,  sometimes  by  dangerous  poisons;  he  is 
suiToundea  sometimes  by  unhealthful  dust  and  by  deleterious  sub- 
stances, acids,  or  poisons;  he  works  in  unnatural  heat,  in  unsanitary 
surroundings,  under  artificial  light;  he  runs  the  constant  risk  of  serious 
accident;  he  is  fatigued  by  his  unnatural  emplo;fment  and  becomes 
for  that  reason  a  special  pfe^  of  accident  ana  disease.  Clearly,  the 
purpose  of  those  who  control  industry  should  be  to  make  Uie  environ- 
ment as  nearly  natural  as  may  be  possible. 

We  can  not  go  back  to  pastoral  employments.  Under  modem 
conditions  men  must  work  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines.  The  oidv 
way  in  which  man's  estate  can  be  improved,  therefore,  is  not  to  wisn 
and  long  for  a  return  of  other  days,  but  to  attempt  to  adjust  the 
working  environment  to  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  industry 
and  to  adjust  the  workers  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  new  emplojonent,  so  that  their  work  may  be  an  advan- 
tage and  a  blessing  and  not  a  physical  wrecking  and  a  curse. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  every  one  that  industry  exists  for 
man  and  not  man  for  industry.  The  first  consideration  everywhere 
must  be  the  human  factor.  Mere  industrial  success  and  money- 
making  can  not  justify  the  physical  destruction  or  deterioration  of  a 
sinjgle  man.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of 
adjustment  deals  with  two  things — the  work  itself  and  its  environ- 
ment, and  the  human  beings  ^o  are  engaged  therein.  It  is  the 
problem  of  industrial  medicine,  broadly  conceived,  to  study  and  help 
to  make  adjustments  in  these  two  respects.  Industrial  medicine 
should  concern  itself  with  the  place  of  employment.  One  of  its  prime 
duties  is  to  insure  that  workers  have  a  fit  place  to  work,  with  duo 
reference  to  the  physical  weaknesses  which  are  inherent  in  mankind. 
Industrial  medicme  should  determine  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  men  work;  it  should  see  that  the  environment  protects  the 
worker  against  the  spread  of  disease  and  against  conditions  which 
mav  weaken  the  morale  of  the  workers.  Industrial  medicine  should 
looK  closely  to  the  problem  of  ventilation,  whether  in  ofiice  or  shop. 
Mere  guesswork  should  not  be  allowed  to  control  in  so  important  a 
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matter.  Industrial  medicine  should  establish  standards  of  lighting, 
so  that  the  individual  may  be  protected  against  the  loss  of  efficiency, 
and  perhaps  even  the  ability  to  work,  t&ough  the  deterioration  of 
eyesight  caused  by  bad  lighting  conditions.  Industrial  medicine 
must  solve  the  problem  of  injunous  dusts,  gases,  and  acids.  It  is 
reported  by  good  authority  that  in  ordinary  times  more  than  4,000,- 
000  men  are  employed  in  industries  where  injurious  dusts  damage  the 
health  of  the  workers.  Industrial  medicine  must  study  the  problem 
of  heat,  particularly  in  all  industries  where  heat  processes  are  a  factor 
in  production.  Industrial  medicine  must  consider  the  whole  question 
of  monotonous  employment,  fatigue,  and  posture  required  of  workers 
at  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worker  himself  comes  in  for  study  by 
industrial  medicine.  All  workers  can  not  do  all  things  with  equal 
safety.  Some  workers  should  be  excluded  from  attempting  to  do 
certain  kinds  of  work,  which  may  be  dangerous  to  their  physical 
well-being.  Children  particularly  need  to  nave  the  unaccustomed 
burdens  of  industry  properly  adjusted  to  their  bax^ks.  Women  in 
industry  present  additional  problems  reauiring  more  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  strains  of  industrial  work  tnan  others.  Workers  must 
also  be  protected  against  contagion,  which  may  be  disseminated  by 
their  fellow  workers.  All  of  this  requires,  in  the  first  place,  physical 
examinations.  I  am  aware  that  around  this  subject  of  physical  exam- 
ination there  has  revolved  much  controversy,  but  I  am  p^ersuaded  that 
these  controversies  are  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
physical  examinations  on  the  one  hand  and  to  an  umair  use  of  pnysical 
examinations  on  the  other. 

Physical  examinations  mav  be  for  two  main  purposes:  First,  to 
exclude  workers  from  an  employment;  and  second,  to  adjust  workers 
to  the  jobs  which  they  can  do  best,  and  which  will  not  be  injurious  to 
them.  It  is  necessary  in  some  employnients  to  have  a  physicid 
examination  for  purposes  of  exclusion.  Tests  for  color  blindness  are 
essential  for  signal  men;  candidates  must  necessarily  be  excluded  if 
color  blindness  is  found.  Restaurant  workers  should  be  examined 
for  communicable  diseases,  and  must  be  rigidly  excluded  if  found  to 
be  affected.  Elevator  operators  should  be  excluded  when  a  bad 
heart  condition  is  foimd.  These  are  samples  of  the  proper  use  of  ex- 
clusion as  the  end  of  physical  examination.  In  many  instances,  which 
might  be  cited,  exclusion  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  worker 
himself,  his  fellow  employees,  and  the  general  public.  It  is  because 
physical  examinations  have  sometimes  been  used  to  exclude  workers 
for  selfish  purposes  that  discredit  has  been  cast  in  some  quarters  upon 
them.  No  one  can  possibly  object  to  the  legitimate  use  of  physical 
examinations  for  the  purposes  suggested  above.  But  the  pnme  pur- 
pose of  physical  examination  is  to  adiust  the  worker  to  a  position 
which  will  be  safe  for  him  to  fill,  both  for  himself  and  others,  and 
which  will  enable  him  to  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency. 
Scientifically  carried  out,  su(*h  examinations  would  find  a  proper  and 
safe  place  to  work  for  men  with  physical  or  mental  handicaps.  Phys- 
ical examination  for  this  purpose  is  altogether  too  rare*  Perhaps 
it  is  vsre  because  of  the  hign  Qualifications  needed  in  those  who  mam 
the  physical  examination  and  the  occupational  adjustments.  Sui^h 
work  involves  much  more  than  physical  examination.     It  requires  not 
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only  the  skill  of  the  doctor  and  the  surgeon,  but  also  the  scientific 
application  of  the  principles  of  social  work.  The  physician  most 
liWy  may  have  no  experience  in  the  phases  outside  of  medicine  in  this 
process  of  adjustment.  Expert  employment  service  and  scientific 
sociid  work  are  necessary  adaitions  to  his  skill  and  must  generally  be 

Srovided  from  oth^  sources.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  in- 
ustrial  physician  fitted  to  direct  the  whole  process  of  physical 
examination  and  occupational  adjustment. 

Are  we  measuring  up  in  industrial  medicine  to  the  tasks  set  forth  t 
Probably  no  one  conversant  with  the  facts  would  say  that  we  have 
made  more  than  a  crude  beginning.  Some  score  or  more  of  great 
leaders  of  medicine  in  industry  have  pointed  the  way,  but  their  voice  is 
as  that  of  one  calling  in  the  wilderness.  We  have  comparativelv 
little  of  real  industrial  medicine,  properly  conceived.  That  which 
passes  for  industrial  medicine  and  surgery  is  in  the  main  not  indus- 
trial at  all,  but  merely  medicine  and  sureery  given  at  an  office  or  dis- 
pensary in  a  plant,  perhaps  paid  for  by  tne  employer,  but  differinjg  in 
no  respect  from  the  medicine  and  su^ery  which  tne  same  physicians 
would  provide  in  their  own  private  offices. 

The  bulk  of  industrial  medicine  and  surgery  arose  out  of  the  re- 
quirements placed  upon  industry  by  the  workmen's  compensation 
acts.  When  industry  became  responsible  for  payment  for  all  acci- 
dents occurring,  it  was  found  advantageous  financially  to  take  care 
of  the  wounds  of  industrial  workers  by  employing  a  physician  to  come 
into  the  factory  for  surgical  or  medical  work.  Some  industries 
found  it  advisable  to  employ  physicians  for  several  hours  per  day  to 
attend  to  minor  injuries  by  giving  immediate  treatment,  thus  pre- 
venting worse  conditions  from  developing,  and  to  take  care  of^  in- 
juries so  as  to  restore  men  to  working  capacity  sooner  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case.  In  either  instance  the  dollar  was  the  motive. 
Industry  was  concerned  with  saving  the  money  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay  in  compensation  or  in  increased  insurance  rates. 
Idany  physicians  and  sui^eons  summoned  into  industry  began  to 
erasp  tne  full  significance  of  medicine  as  related  to  industry  and  in- 
austrial  workers,  and  to  enlarge  their  views  to  comprehend  the  whole 
health  of  workers  in  industry.  They  have  been  the  leaders  in 
attempting  to  make  industry  safe  for  the  workers  and  the  workers 
safe  for  industry. 

The  b^innings  thus  made  are  bound  to  grow.  Industrial  medicine 
has  a  great  future.  The  industrial  physician  will  by  no  means  do 
the  whole  job  of  promoting  the  physical  well-being  and  safety  of 
workers,  but  he  wuL  be  an  important  factor.  Link^  with  him  will 
be  the  employment  department,  scientifically  managed;  the  service 
department,  and  the  department  of  social  welfare.  All  of  these 
departments,  including  the  medical,  will  eventually  be  organized  on 
a  mutual  or  cooperative  basis.  The  function  of  industricu  medicine 
will  not  be  supplied  permanently  by  the  employer;  it  will  become  a 
cooperative  enterprise  of  employer  and  employee,  with  perhaps  the 
public  taking  an  active  part  for  the  good  that  may  come  to  the 
community.  One  of  the  serious  weaknesses  of  industrial  medicine 
to-day  is  Uiat  it  is  not  cooperative,  and  does  not  enlist  the  financial 
interest  of  the  employee.  It  can  not  receive  the  full  moral  support 
of  labor  unless  labor  nas  a  hand  in  its  management  and  a  burden  in 
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its  support.  The  industrial  physician  employed  by  the  company 
has  become  too  much  of  a  company  man.  Too  many  industrial 
physicians  take  the  point  of  view  of  tne  employer  and  have  too  little 
conception  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker  or  of  the  labor  union. 
From  observation  covering  some  years,  I  am  convinced  that  indus- 
trial physicians  and  surgeons,  with  many  very  brilliant- exceptions, 
are  unsympathetic  with  labor  and  with  labor  unions.  There  can 
be  no  permanent  success  with  such  an  attitude.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
best  conception  of  industrial  medical  work.  Labor  unions  and 
cooperative  labor  groups  will  fill  a  more  impK>rtant  place  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  Industrial  medicine  must  establish  itself 
on  the  solid  ground  of  industrial  peace  by  taking  neither  side,  but  bv 
establishing  close  communications  with  the  himian  material  with 
which  it  must  deal,  both  industrial  workers  and  employers. 
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REHABILITATION   AND  THE   PLACEMENT   OP   VOCATIONALLY 
REHABILITATED  PERSONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 

BY  CHARLB8  H.  TAYXOR,  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  VETERANS*  BUREAU. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau, 
which  is  now  administering  the  vocational  rehabilitation  act,  approved 
June  27,  1918,  ''To  provide  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  return 
to  civil  employment  of  disabled  persons  discharged  from  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  suitable 
or  gainful  employment  is  the  supreme  test  of  rehabilitation.  In 
other  words,  it  is  proof  that  the  physically  disabled  and  vocationally 
handicapped  veteran  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  his 
former  vocational  capacity.  This  applies  also  to  the  great  task  of 
rehabilitating  that  vast  army  of  industrial  cripples  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  counted. 

I  am  assuming  that  most  of  you  are  conversant  with  the  work  of 
rehabilitation  and  will  therefore  dwell  briefly  but  specifically  on  the 

{ilans  that  are  now  being  followed  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  taking 
or  my  text,  as  it  were,  **the  trainee"  and  following  him  through 
the  various  steps  until  employment  is  reached. 

The  first  step  is  the  determination  of  **  eligibility  for  training"  under 
the  law  and  oi  the  type  of  training. 

The  rehabilitation  act  passed  June  27,  1918,  sections  2,  3,  and  6, 
provides  three  classes  of  training. 

The  distinction  between  section  2  and  section  3  training  is  that  a 
disabled  ex-service  person  in  section  2  traininff  receives,  in  addition 
to  free  instruction,  support  for  himself  and  dependents  during  his 
period  of  training,  while  a  disabled  ex-service  person  in  section  3 
training  receives  only  free  instruction  and  the  compensation  awarded 
on  account  of  his  disability  under  Article  III  of  the  war  risk  insurance 
act.  Section  6  training  is  that  training  which  is  given  to  those  dis- 
abled persons  in  hospitals  who  are  not  yet  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice, provided  the  training  arrangements  are  appro v^  by  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  and  the  conmianding  officer  of  the  hospital.  A  section  6* 
trainee  receives  onljr  free  instruction  and  his  service  pav. 

As  the  law  was  originally  enacted,  three  conditions  oi  elig;ibility  for 
training  under  section  2  were  established:  First,  the  disability  must 
have  bi^i  suffered  in  the  service  and  have  been  incurred  imder  cir- 
cumstances entitling  the  disabled  person,  after  discharge,  to  com- 
pensation under  Article  III  of  the  war  risk  insurance  act;  second, 
the  injury  must  have  been  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  *' carrying 
on"  in  a  gainful  occupation,  from  resuming  his  former  occupation, 
or  from  entering  upon  some  other  occupation  successfully;  third, 
training  must  be  feasible. 

To  insure  training  under  section  3,  a  disabled  man  must  be  entitled 
to  compensation  under  Article  III  of  the  war  risk  insurance  act  and 
must  not  be  included  in  section  2. 

In  order  to  secure  training  under  section  6,  a  disabled  person  must 
not  have  been  disohaiged  from  the  service,  and  his  training  arrange* 
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ments  must  be  approved  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and  the  command- 
ing oflBcer  in  the  hospital  in  which  he  is  located. 

Four  conditions  of  eligibility  for  training  under  section  2  were 
established: 

1.  The  disabled  man  must  have  been  separated  from  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  under  honorable  conditions  since 
April  7,  1917. 

2.  He  must  have  a  disability  that  was  incurred,  increased,  or  aggra- 
vated while  he  was  a  member  of  such  forces,  or  that  is  traceable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  to  service  in  such  forces. 

3.  nis  disability,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  must  be 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  be  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  his  disability. 

4.  Training  must  be  feasible. 

Hie  second  step  is  '^advisement  and  induction  into  training"  of 
veterans  declared  eligible  for  training  under  section  2  of  the  act  and 
constitutes  85  per  cent  of  our  load.  A  favorable  decision  being  ren- 
dered, certification  is  forwarded  to  the  subdistrict  office  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  which  the  ex-service  person  lives. 
The  subdistrict  office,  after  receipt  of  this  decision,  immediately  takes 
steps  to  caJl  the  man  into  the  office  for  a  personal  interview  witii 
rehabilitation  officers  and  medical  advisers. 

At  this  conference  an  individual  training  program  is  develoned  by 
the  rehabilitation  officer.  In  developing  mis  prog;ram  the*  following 
factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration:  First^  trainee's  physic^ 
and  mental  condition;  second,  education;  third,  prewar  and  post- 
war occupation;  fourth,  trainee's  personal  desires,  native  ability,  and 
personality;  fifth,  dependency  status.  The  recommendation  for 
training  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that,  first,  it  will  not  impair  the 
trainee  s  physical  condition  while  in  training;  second,  it  will,  if  possi* 
ble,  build  upon  his  previous  occupation  experience;  third,  it  will  be 
within  the  trainee's  mental  scope;  fourth,  it  will,  so  far  as  possible, 
take  into  consideration  the  trainee's  personal  wishes,  but  this  should 
not  be  a  major  factor  in  the  final  determination  of  training;  and, 
fifth,  it  will  disturb  his  home  (living)  conditions  as  little  as  possible. 

The  training  program  is  si^ed  and  agreed  to  by  the  applicant  and 
reviewed  by  tne  m^ical  adviser,  who  approves  each  individual  train* 
ing  program  as  to  feasibility  for  training,  considered  in  the  li^t  of 
the  applicant's  phvsical  handicap.  K  me  program  is  approved  as 
to  feasibility  by  the  medical  adviser,  the  applicant  is  ready  to  be 
inducted  into  training. 

The  section  of  the  type  of  training — that  is,  whether  institutional 
or  placem^it  training — will  depend  upon  the  facts  developed  while 
advising  with  the  man  in  making  out  his  training  prograjou 

The  mird  step  is  '^supervision,''  the  most  important  factor  of  the 
work.  While  in  training  each  trainee  is  assigned  to  a  representative 
of  the  bureau,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  training  and  to  act  as 
guide  and  counselor  during  the  penod  of  training.  The  purpose  of 
mis  supervision  is,  first,  to  insure  proper  training  and  progress  lead- 
ing toward  tJie  employment  objective  which  has  been  selected;  second, 
to  see  that  the  trainee  is  on  the  job  regularly  and  profiting  by  the 
training  into  which  he  has  been  inducted;  third,  to  see  that  the 
institution  or  firm  is  furnishing  tbA  proper  instruction  for  thejnan; 
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and,  fourth,  to  see  Uiat  we  are  receiving  full  value  in  instruction  for 
the  tuition  paid. 

Hie  supervisor's  reports  should  be  made  in  writing,  to  be  filed  in 
tiie  individual  trainee's  folder,  and  the  report  shoiud  show:  First, 
what  part  of  the  training  program  has  been  completed  since  the  last 
report  of  the  supervisor;  second,  the  quaUty  of  work  done  by  the 
trainee  during  such  period;  third,  whether  the  trainee  is  adapted  to 
the  employment  objective  which  has  been  selected;  and,  fourth, 
whether  training  which  he  is  receiving  is  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
hisdbysical  disabihtj. 

This  information  is  secured  by  personal  interview  with  the  trainee 
at  his  place  of  training.  It  should  be  a  record  from  the  trainee's 
point  oi  view  as  well  as  from  the  supervisor's  point  of  view.  These 
reports  are  made  at  regular  intervals,  every  15  o^  30  days,  depending 
upon  the  place  and  the  tvpe  of  training. 

Hie  ultimate  success  of  the  rehabilitation  work  depends,  first,  upon 
the  proper  initial  advisement,  and,  second,  upon  close  supervision 
after  induction  into  training.  Regular  supervision  at  frec}uent  in- 
tervals will  enable  the  rehabuitation  officer  to  prevent  a  trainee  from 
becoming  discouraged  or  making  mistakes,  or  if  the  training  is  not 
suitable  it  will  be  discovered  early,  and  correction  will  be  made  before 
he  becomes  so  discouraged  that  he  drops  out  of  training  and  before 
Government  money  has  been  wasted  on  a  training  program  that  is 
not  suitable. 

In  this  connection  a  survey  of  9,348  trainees  in  one  district  shows 
that  74^  per  cent  are  still  in  training  for  their  original  employm^it 
objective,  20  per  cent  have  had  but  one  change,  and  5^  per  cent  have 
had  more  than  one  change  since  their  origins?  induction.  When  you 
consider  that  many  of  the  changes  in  employment  objectives  are 
necessary  because  of  the  man's  physical  handicap,  the  aoove  figures 
show  an  excellent  record  for  that  district.  A  survey  of  some  3,000 
trainees  in  another  (hstrict  shows  that  78  per  cent  of  the  men  are  still 
in  training  for  their  original  employment  objective. 

In  8U{>ervising  trainees  it  is  frequently  found  that  it  is  necessary  to 
intemipt  the  training  program,  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 
These  mterruptions  may  become  necessary  tor  vanous  reasons: 

First.  Because  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  trainee  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  report  to  a  hospital  for  care  and  treatment  for 
his  war  disability,  and  in  such  case  temporary  interruption  can  be 
made  for  the  man  and  arrangements  made  for  him  to  continue  his 
training  upon  completion  of  nis  hospitatization.  At  all  times  the 
physic^  welfare  of  the  trainee  should  receive  first  consideration. 

Second.  Because  of  the  Irainee's  failure  to  profit  by  the  opportu- 
nity offered  htm. 

Third.  For  disciplinary  reasons,  where  the  trainee  has  violated 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution,  and  the  oBense  has  been  of  a 
serious  enough  nature  to  suspend  training.  This  may  be  a  temporary 
or  permanent  interruption,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  in  the 
individual  case. 

Fourth.  Because  of  the  trainee's  lack  of  abiUty.  In  such  cases 
every  effort  i^ould  be  made  to  secure  new  training  facilities,  where 
the  trainee's  ability  will  be  sufficient  to  profit  by  the  training  recom- 
mended. 
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Fifth.  In  cases  of  institutional  training,  where  continuous  training 
can  not  he  arranged  for  through  the  summer  vacation,  arrangements 
may  he  made  to  interrupt  the  training  program  temporarily  during  the 
simmier  vacation  period  and  the  men  mil  be  permitted  to  resume 
the  regular  training  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Close  supervision  of  the  trainee  will  disclose  when  the  original 
training  pro-am  is  not  suitable  or  when  a  change  in  employment 
objective  or  m  the  place  of  training  is  necessary.  It  may  be  that  the 
objective  is  suitable  but  the  man  is  failing  to  profit  by  trainii^  because 
of  some  condition  over  which  he  has  no  control.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  it  is  advisable  to  change  the  place  of  training  rath^  than  to 
continue  him  in  training  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

In  many  instances  where  a  man  is  in  training  in  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment, the  firm  i^  payinj^  him  some  nomintu  wage.  From  time  to 
time  this  amount  may  be  mcreased  by  the  finn  as  the  proficiency  of 
the  trainee  increases.  This  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  progress 
in  training  and  should  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  lafge  factors  m  deter- 
mining renabihtation.  Where  trainees  are  receiving  a  nominal  wage 
from  me  firm  there  will  be  a  graduation  of  their  mamtainance  allow- 
ance, reducing  the  amount  they  are  receiving  from  the  Gk>vemment 
by  an  amoimt  approximately  equal  to  that  which  they  receive  from 
the  firm. 

As  a  measure  of  rehabihtation,  the  following  conditions  have  been 
established  as  a  guide  when  training  under  section  2  will  terminate: 
(a)  When  the  trainee  has  successfmly  completed  t^e  training  out- 
lined for  him;  (6)  when  the  trainee  has  met  the  requirements  estab- 
lished for  entrance  into  the  emplovment  for  which  he  has  been 
trained,  provided  he  has  successtully  completed  the  training  out- 
lined for  nim,  such  training  being  simScient  to  qualify  him  to  meet 
established  requirements,  or  he  desires  to  termmate  training  prior 
to  its  successful  completion;  (c)  when  all  reasonable  efforts  nave 
been  exhausted  to  train  the  person  to  the  point  of  employ  ability; 
(d)  when  a  trainee  accepts  employment  in  preference  to  continuing 
training,  provided  it  is  established  by  medical  evidence  tJiat  the 
trainee  s  disabiUty  is  not  increased  nor  aggravated  as  a  result  of  such 
employment;  (e)  when  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  the  trainee  is  mani- 
festly, repeatedly,  and  continuously  mining  no  effort  to  avail  him- 
self oi  the  opportunitv  offered. 

The  fourtn  step  is  '^  handling  of  appeals.''  In  many  instances  the 
decision  of  the  renabihtation  division  relative  to  termination  of  train- 
ing and  rehabihtation  will  not  be  concurred  in  by  the  beneficiary 
aitected.  In  cases  where  the  man  does  not  concur  in  the  decision 
rendered  in  his  case,  he  has  the  right  €0  request  that  his  case  be 
reviewed  by  the  board  of  appeals  in  the  district  office.  In  case  the 
decision  is  still  unfavorable,  he  may,  as  a  last  consideration,  request 
that  a  complete  record  of  his  case  be  forwarded  to  the  cenl^  office 
for  final  review  and  decision. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  appeals  at  the  present  time:  First, 
the  case  of  the  man  who  has  been  denied  section  2  training  and  given 
oolj  section  3  training.  He  appeals  his  case  for  further  consideration, 
requesting  that  section  2  traimng  be  granted.  Second,  the  case  of 
the  trainee  who  has  been  rehabilitated  or  who  has  permanently  dis- 
continued or  completed  the  course  in  section  3,  who  appeals  fw 
further  consideration  and  requests  further  training. 
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The  fifth  and  final  step  is  '^ employment"  and  as  stated  in  opening 
this  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  four 
preceding  steps  have  been  followed  out. 

The  Veterans'  Bureau,  reco^zin^  its  responsibiUties  to  disabled 
ex-service  men  upon  completion  of  their  training,  has  created  an 
employment  service  whose  object  it  is  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  trained  disabled  veterans  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 
Tne  rehabiUtation  division's  responsibility  does  not  cease  when  the 
trainee  has  been  declared  rehabilitated,  for  the  full  intent  of  the 
law  unquestionablv  places  the  additional  responsibiUty  of  providing 
employment  for  tne  man  in  a  suitable  or  gamful  occupation  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  The  einployment  service  also  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  checking  the  efficiency  of  the  rehabiUtated  trainee 
on  his  job  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  training 
received  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  standards  required  by  employers. 

The  division  has  two  problems  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
employment.  The  first  of  these  problems  is,  that  the  division  be 
assured  tJiat  the  trainingreceived  by  trainees  is  of  the  standard 
required  by  employers.  >^en  these  standards  have  been  readied, 
the  problem  of  securing  suitable  employment  will  be  ^eatly  aided 
and  the  trainees  will  be  able  to  go  direct  from  training  mto  employ- 
ment with  no  handicap.  The  second  problem  is  that  of  securing 
sufficient  suitable  employment  opportunities,  thus  creating  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  tramees  to  be  more  promptly  rehabilitated. 

The  auties  of  this  service  naturally  divide  into  four  major  activities : 
(a)  TVades  and  industries:  (b)  agriculture  ;  (c)  professional,  arts  and 
sciences,  and  commercial;  and  (d)  civil  service.  Eadi  of  these 
activities  has  a  representative  in  the  central  office  organization  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  experienced  in  employment  work. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  service  to  make  periodical  surveys  of  industrial, 
commercial,  and  professional  fields  of  the  entire  coxmtr^.  The  sur- 
veys will  indicate  possibiUties  of  employment  with  special  reference 
to  equalizing  the  numbers  of  trainees  m  vocations.  This  will  in  a 
measure  prevent  overloading  any  vocation,  thus  insuring  immediate 
employment  of  the  rehabilitated. 

A  summary  of  the  duties  of  this  division  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
employment  can  be  covered  by  two  activities:  1.  Providing  employ- 
ment opportunities;  2.  Following  up  after  employment. 

The  organization  of  the  employment  service  m  the  central  office 
does  not  contemplate  actual  contact  with  the  individual  trainee, 
but  rather  confines  itself  to  working  out  arrangements  with  large 
employers  whereby  the  trainees  of  tne  bureau  are  taken  into  tJ^eir 
organizations  upon  rdiabilitation.  The  actual  contact  with  the 
tramees  and  the  placing  of  the  men  in  suitable  employment  are 
functions  that  are  decentralized  to  district  and  subdistrict  personnel 
who  are  the  contact  representatives  of  th^  bureau  and  have  direct 
and  continued  contact  with  the  trainees  and  prospective  employers. 

The  employment  service  contacts  with  the  fidd  representatives 
of  the  bureau  are  confined  to  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  disseminating  information  relative  to  employ- 
ment, gathered  by  it,  to  the  districts  for  their  use. 

This  service  is  also  the  agency  of  the  bureau  through  which  con- 
tacts are  formed  with  trade,  industrial,  commercial,  professional, 
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and  vet^ans'  organizations.  These  contacts  are  made  by  attendance 
at  conventions,  conferences,  and  meetings  of  the  subsections  of  the 
large  organizations  to  present  the  problem  of  employment  of  rehabili- 
tated ex-seryice  men  and  securing  their  active  cooperation  through 
the  utilization  of  their  various  agencies. 

Some  15,000  men  are  being  trained  in  a^culture  by  the  bureau. 
Approximately  50  per  cent  are  receiving  their  training  in  agricultural 
scnools  and  collies.  The  school  authorities  and  supervisors  of 
agricultural  training  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  field  of  emplo3anent 
and  provide  opportunities,  months  in  advance,  for  men  about  to 
complete  training  in  their  schools.  In  covering  this  field  contacts 
are  made  by  the  central  office  with  many  agencies  whose  activities 
offer  opportimities  for  meeting  our  ^nployment  needs.  These  agen- 
cies include  the  Departaient  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  LiiDor, 
Civil  Service  Comimssion,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
national  and  local  farm  organisations,  patriotic  and  other  societies, 
National  and  State  agricultural  conventions,  meetings,  fairs,  etc. 

The  supervisors  of  agricultural  training  find  it  more  difficult  to 
secure  desirable  employment  for  men  in  placement  training  or  train- 
ing on  the  job.  The  contacts  of  these  supervisors  are  many  and 
varied.  Their  best  source  of  information  as  to  emplojrment  oppor- 
tunities is  through  the  county  agents  and  county  farm  bureaus, 
also  advertisements  in  the  local  farm  journals  and  m  other  publica- 
tions. The  local  organizations  and  services,  and  patriotic  and  other 
local  societies  are  assisting  in  furnishing  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. News  notes  in  certain  lines  of  the  public  press,  including 
the  bureau's  field  letter,  are  used.  A  number  of  men  are  going  on 
the  land  as  owners  or  tenants,  with  the  object  of  remaining  there 
after  rehabilitation.  As  this  part  of  the  disabled  veteran's  program 
concludes  his  training,  the  responsibility  for  his  immediate  future 
economic  status  depends  partly  on  the  training  and  not  entirely  on 
the  employment  service. 

In  the  commercial  field,  contacts  are  formed  with  organizations 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association,  and  Accountants'  Association:  in  trade  and  industrial 
lines,  with  labor  organizations,  lai^e  corporations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  manufactur«:is'  associations.  An  endeavor  is  made  to 
cover  all  conferences  held  by  the  various  activities  mentioned. 
All  agencies  of  the  Government  are  Ukewise  utilized  to  secure  open- 
ings for  employment  of  trainees.  Close  contacts  and  definite  work- 
ing arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  executive  departments,  and  the  various  bureaus,  for  taking 
proi>erly  trained  disabled  ex-service  men  into  their  various  activities. 

It  is  the  policy,  wherever  possible,  to  train  our  disabled  men  di- 
rectly into  employment,  this  being  accomplished  in  a  great  many 
cases  through  the  activities  of  the  training  supervisors  (working 
from  the  suodistrict  office),  who  are  in  direct  and  continuous  contact 
with  the  individual  trainee. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  emplojmaent  representative  to  interview  his 
contacts  with  reference  to  the  men  he  has  selected,  and,  wherever 
practicable,  to  send  the  men  direct  to  the  employment  representative 
of  the  organization  desiring  their  services,  for  a  personal  interview. 
Surplus  openings  for  employm^it  will  be  reported  from  one  office 
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to  another  and  a  clearing  house  for  such  opportimities  maintained 
in  the  district  office.  The  central  office  at  Washington  maintains  a 
clearing  house  of  opportunities  for  the  districts. 

In  Closing,  a  few  figures  may  be  interesting  and  will  indicate  the 
size  of  our  problem  to  some  extent: 

Total  registration 552,366 

Number  of  men  who  entered  training 150, 536 

Number  of  men  now  in  training 109, 805 

Number  of  men  who  have  completed  training 11, 250 

Up  to  date,  therefore,  over  half  a  million  men  have  applied  for 
training  and  over  150,000  have  entered  training;  that  is,  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  four  who  were  registered  has  entered 
training.     One  out  of  every  five  who  were  registered  is  still  in  training. 

That  suitable  employment  for  the  disabled  can  be  found  is  not  a  new 
problem  or  a  new  thought,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  rehabilitated 
man  is  not  disabled  or  crippled,  because  he  is  able  to  give  a  fair 
service  for  a  fair  wage,  in  fact  many  crippled  men  have  testified  that 
the  handicap  of  public  opinion  is  a  greater  obstacle  than  the  loss  of  a 
limb  or  the  impairment  of  activity  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

The  rehabilitated  man  may  be  limited  in  his  choice  of  occupations, 
but  if  his  skill  is  of  the  average  marketable  grade  he  is  not  handi- 
capped unless  he  is  denied  reasonable  opportunity  because  in  pubUc 
opinion  he  is  still  disabled. 

The  veterans  of  whom  I  speak  became  disabled  in  defense  of  our 
country;  they  are  the  most  precious  of  material — human  beings — 
and  they  must  not  be  left  on  the  scrap  pile.  They  are  our  most 
valuable  natural  resource,  man  power,  and  it  is  imperative  that  such 
man  power  be  reclaimed  if  this  Nation  is  to  contmue  to  reclaim  its 
arid  lands,  replant  its  burned  forests,  or  plow  its  fertile  fields. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  in  war  and  the  disabled  in  in- 
dustry is  one  of  our  social  problems  and  must  be  attended  to  care- 
fully and  efficiently.  For  years  past  we  have  been  busy  maiming 
and  killing  and  have  forgotten  to  care  for  the  disabled,  hiding  them 
in  humble  homes  or  in  charitable  institutions,  or  anywhere,  so  long 
as  they  were  out  of  sight  so  that  we  might  not  be  offendexl  by  looking 
at  them  too  often.  But  now,  through  the  aid  of  common  sense  and  a 
far-seeing  Government,  we  are  able  to  send  our  disabled  for  a  cruise 
on  the  ship  of  training"  on  the  sea  of  rehabilitation,  and  finally 
to  land  them  over  the  gangplank  of  opportunity  on  the  shore  of 
permanent  employment,  in  order  that  they  may  become  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting,  independent  citizens  of  this  great  country, 
making  a  material  contribution  to  the  aggregate  success,  wealth,  ana 
happiness  of  the  human  family. 

16607*^— 2a— Bull.  323 U 
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BT  JOHN  A.  KRATZ,  CHIEF  INDUSTRIAL  REHABIUTATION  DIVISION,  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Status  of  vocational  rehabilitation  before  the  Federal  act. — Before  the 
Federal  act  providing  for  promotion  of  the  vocational  rehabiUtation 
of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise  became  a  law  in  Jxme,  1 920, 
several  States  had  enacted  rehabilitation  legislation.  Only  five  or  six 
of  them  had,  however,  actually  begun  the  work.  Three  States  antici- 
pating the  Federal  act,  had  in  their  acts  provided  for  acceptance. 
Except  in  two  or  three  States,  however,  very  little  actual  vocational 
rehabiUtation  work  was  accomplished  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  program  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Progress  since  the  Federal  a^i  lecame  effective. — ^The  work  of  the 
Federal  board  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its  administration 
of  the  act  was  devoted  largely  to  promoting  acceptance  legislation 
in  the  States,  and  to  giving  assistance  to  the  States  m  setting  up  their 
rehabilitation  machinery. 

To  date  34  States  have  accepted  the  act,  and  I  am  confident  from 
information  I  have  in  hand  that  this  number  will  be  increased  to  40 
or  42  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  legislatures  in  the  spring  of  1923. 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise  has  been  established  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

Development  of  the  program. — ^Despite  post-war  depression  and 
economy  programs  which  have  been  inaugurated  in  practically  all  of 
the  States,  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  rehabiUtation  program  throughout  the  coimtry.  In 
those  States  which  have  accepted  the  act  the  personnd  handling 
the  work  has  reached  the  number  of  125  persons,  exclusive  of  steno- 
graphic and  clerical  help.  This  statement  does  not,  however,  gjve  an 
mdication  of  the  actual  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  the 
rehabiUtation  service,  because  the  work  of  State  staffs  is  supplemented 
by  the  cooperation  not  only  of  workers  in  other  State  departments, 
such  as  those  of  public  health,  welfare,  instruction,  labor,  etc.,  but 
also  of  representatives  from  many  private  agencies  which  are  in  a 

Eosition  to  lend  assistance.  As  for  the  number  of  disabled  persons 
eing  served  in  the  period  between  July  1  and  November  15^  1922, 
the  roU  of  active  cases  increased  240  per  cent,  and  there  are  mdica- 
tions  that  the  total  number  of  persons  now  being  served  in  the  States 
woidd  number  from  12,000  to  15,000.  As  the  States  develop  the  me- 
chanics of  case  procedure  and  extend  their  cooperative  contacts, 
the  number  of  persons  they  can  serve  proportionate  to  their  staffs 
wiU  be  considerably  increased.  The  volume  of  cases  being  handled 
is  constantly  growing,  and  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  hazard  even 
a  guess  as  to  when  the  peak  load  will  be  reached. 

Vocational  rehahUitation  as  contemplated  under  the  Federal  ad. — The 
Federal  act  promotes  the  vocational  rehabiUtation  of  persons  dis- 
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abled  in  industry  and  otherwise  by  providing  State  and  national 
cooperation.  The  States  are  directly  responsible  for  the  work  and 
receive  allotments  of  money  based  on  population.  Expenditures 
from  these  allotments  must  be  matched  by  State  expenditures  used 
for  purposes  which  are  legitimate  under  the  Federal  act.  The  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  interprets  the  act  and  sets  up  policies 
of  administration.  In  the  State  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education,  which  under  the  act  must  co- 
operate with  the  body  that  administers  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  In  several  States  the  State  board  has  delegated  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  work  to  the  labor  or  compensation  department,  but  of 
course  has  not  relinquished  its  responsibilitv  under  the  act. 

The  Federal  act  does  not  specify  now  rehabihtation  is  to  be  effected^ 
but  the  Federal  board  recognizes  the  following  services  as  avenues  to 
rehabihtation:  (1)  service  leading  to  physical  reconstruction;  (2) 
service  providing  artificial  appliances;  (3)  service  providing  suitable 
work  conditions  for  persons  with  disease  tendencies;  (4)  service  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  disabled  pereons  to  become  established  in 
their  own  business;  (5)  service  providing  suitable  placement;  (6) 
service  providing  training  resulting  in  placement. 

Federal  or  matched  funds  can  not  be  used  for  physical  rehabili- 
tation as  such,  for  hving  maintenance,  for  purchase  of  teaching  or 
oflBce  equipment,  or  for  building  or  land.  Living  maintenance  for 
persons  being  rehabilitated  through  training  comes  through  such 
sources  as  accident  compensation,  personal  resources,  loans,  contri- 
butions from  private  som^ces,  or  State  funds  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. States  which  now  have  maintenance  legislation  are  Minnesota, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoining.  The  maintenance  is  provided  through  general  State 
appropriations  or  as  additional  compensation. 

Oo(yp€raiion  hy  other  State  departments  and  private  agencies, — ^Be- 
cause of  variations  in  age,  disabiUtv,  education,  experience,  capacity, 
and  spirit,  disabled  persons  must  be  dealt  with  individually,  not  m 
groups.  Frequently  several  kinds  of  services  are  necessary  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  single  case.  A  recent  case  which  came  to  my 
attention  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  lost  lus  left  leg  a  little 
below  the  knee.  When  he  came  to  the  rehabihtation  service  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  an  artificial  limb^  and 
he  was  thereupon  taken  to  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  a 
fitting.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  stump  had  been  sloughmg, 
and  .mat  it  was  in  no  condition  to  take  an  artificial  appUance.  The 
doctor  recommended  that  an  operation  be  performed  m  order  to  put 
the  stump  in  condition.  Through  the  efforts  of  interested  persons 
and  those  who  were  cooperating,  a  private  agency  contributed  funds, 
not  only  for  the  operation  but  also  for  the  cost  of  hospital  expenses. 

Henry ,  aged  21,  drifted  into  the  office  of  the  Social  Service 

Club  of  La  Crosse  one  wintry  night,  clad  in  overalls,  shirt,  cap,  and 
shoes — ^nothing  more.  Blind  in  one  eye,  rapidly  going  blind  ux  the 
other,  he  presented  a  sorry  sight.  A  meal  and  a  bed  in  i  ail  that  night, 
a  few  old  clothes  in  the  morning,  and  Henry  went  "looking"  for  a 
lob.  At  noon  Henir  had  a  smile  and  a  job  washing  dishes  at  a  near- 
DV  hotel  — meals  and  $6  per  week.  Prospects  for  the  future :  Washing 
dishes  and  complete  bhndness  eventually. 
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The  case  was  reported  to  the  rehabilitation  department  and  later 
investigated.  A  blood  examination  by  an  interested  physician 
showea  a  four  plus  Wassermann  reaction.  Arsphenamine  treatments 
at  the  free  clinic  at  La  Crosse  were  started  and  the  latest  reports 
are  that  Henry's  eyesight  has  improved,  and  a  complete  recovery, 
with  an  operation  ii  necessary,  is  the  prognosis  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  course  of  events  a  neavy  snowstorm  played  havoc  with 
telephone  and  tele^aph  wires  in  the  locality,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
demand  for  men  with  some  knowledge  of  wiring.  Having  had  some 
experience  Henry  applied  for  a  job  and  was  accepted,  made  good, 
was  retained  after  the  temporary  need  for  men  had  subsided,  ana 
has  stayed  with  the  company  since  that  time.  His  eyesight  is 
rapidly  improving.  His  next  step  will  be  into  the  night  class  of  the 
vocational  school  at  La  Crosse,  wnere  he  will  receive  technical  train- 
ing ia  electricity.  The  possibilities  which  lie  in  store  for  him  in 
the  near  future  are  obvious.  From  a  ''four  plus*'  Wassermann,  near 
blind,  naked  transient,  to  a  comparatively  healthy,  self-supporting, 
and  what  is  more,  self-respecting  electrician,  is  a  seemingly  impossible 
step,  jet  not  an  impossible  one. 

This  case  not  only  demonstrates  the  possibilities  in  rehabilitation, 
but  also  clearly  indicates  the  invaluable  assistance  that  a  local 
cooperating  agency  can  render.  Henry  lias  been  held  on  the  "  straight 
and  narrow"  path — a  material  service  that  could  not  have  been 
performed  by  the  limited  force  of  the  rehabilitation  department. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  which  I  have  just  given  that 
a  State  could  never  rehabilitate  ^11  its  disabled  persons  if  it  depended 
only  on  its  oflSicial  personnel.  Cooperation  with  other  agencies  is 
necessary. 

This  cooperation  is  secured  either  on  an  organized  or  unorganized 
basis.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  handling  of  practically  every  case  some 
help  is  needed  from  outside  agencies,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  request 
from  the  rehabilitation  department  that  certain  services  be  renaered 
by  these  outside  agencies  for  the  particular  case  involved.  On  the 
other  hand,  cooperation  on  the  organized  basis  is  effected  by  means 
of  setting  up  relationships  with  other  State  departments,  such  as 
compensation  commission,  public  welfare^  health,  labor,  public 
instruction,  agricultural  extension,  etc.,  or  with  private  agencies,  such 
as  State  medical  association,  social  agencies.  Red  Cross,  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  and  Lion  clubs,  newspaper  associations,  societies  for  crip- 
pled children,  parent-teacher  organizations,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
chambers  of  conirtierce,  city  or  charity  officials,  city  and  county 
officials,  church  organizations,  fraternal  orders,  federation  of  women  s 
clubs,  etc.  In  order  to  explain  how  organized  cooperation  is  estab- 
lished, a  plan  used  in  several  of  the  States  is  given,  as  follows: 
'  Clearing  agencies,  to  whom  cases  are  referred  for  preliminary  study 
and  recommendation,  are  established  in  communities.  The  function 
of  such  clearing  agencies  is  to  save  the  rehabilitation  service  much 
preliminary  work  which  it  would  otherwise  have  to  do.  The  services 
which  these  agencies  render  are  assistance  in  determining  eligibility 
and  susceptibility,  and  in  the  making  of  preliminary  tentative  pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation.  Their  work  is  supplemented  by  advisory 
committees,  usually  consisting  of  four,  five,  or  six  members.  A 
typical  committee  consists,  in  a  particular  community,  of  the  head 
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of  district  nurses,  the  representative  of  vocational  education,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployers' association,  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  community  wel- 
fare, and  the  director  of  the  State-city  employment  office. 

Back  of  these  committees,  readv  upon  call,  are  the  big  busy  people 
of  the  community.  Of  course,  the  responsibiUty  for  final  action  in 
a  case  and  for  determination  of  what  it  shall  be  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  department  of  rehabilitation.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  difl5cult  to  train  people  to  know  what  the  State  can  do  under  its 
own  legislation  and  that  of  the  Federal  act.  It  is  the  practice  of 
representatives  in  the  rehabiUtation  service  to  sit  regularly  with  these 
committees. 

The  philosophy  behind  organized  cooperation  is  soimd,  inasmuch 
as  rehabiUtation  is  certainly  a  responsibilitjr  of  the  community.  It  is 
only  logical  that  the  community  should  give  every  support  and  co- 
operation to  the  State  department. 

Special  services  given  in  some  States. — For  the  most  part,  the 
State  laws,  being  acceptances  of  Federal  legislation,  are  uniform  in 
the  benefits  extended  to  disabled  persons.  These  are  in  the  main 
tuition  in  training,  provision  of  instructional  suppUes,  and  all  services 
in  connection  wim  advisement,  placement,  and  lollow-up  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  in  a  position  of  independent  employinent.  In  cases 
where  artificial  appUances  are  necessary  aids  to  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, the  appUances  may  be  provided. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  rehabiUtation  cUnics  are  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  physical  reconstruction  or  physical  rehabUi- 
tation  to  disabled  persons  wno  are  in  need  of  it.  Qt  course,  physical 
rehabilitation  is  in  many  cases  the  only  avenue  through  wnich  vo- 
cational rehabiUtation  should  be  attempted.  In  those  States  in 
which  the  law  does  not  provide  for  it,  otner  steps  must  be  taken  in 
order  that  it  be  secured. 

In  Iowa  there  is  a  hospital  law  which  provides  disabled  persons 
with  everything  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  medical  and  surreal 
treatment.  In  many  of  the  States,  of  course.  State-aided  hospitals 
are  used,  and  in  many  instancy  the  service  is  secured  througn  the 
charitable  assistance  of  both  individuals  and  organizations,  as  weU  as 
of  the  medical  fraternity  in  general. 

Special  stvdies. — In  addition  to  the  usual  procedure  in  handling 
cases,  a  number  of  States  are  making  special  studies  on  a  more  or  less 
scientific  basis,  thereby  devising  new  ways  and  means  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Inasmuch  as  the  blind  oner  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some problems,  much  attention  is  being  given  to  discovery  of  occupa- 
tions for  the  blind.  Several  of  the  States  are  engaged  in  investiga- 
tions which  wiU  lead  to  definite  and  helpful  resiuts.  In  one  of  uie 
States  special  study  has  been  made  of  operations  which  are  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  industries,  such  as,  for  instance,  packing  and 
wrapping.  This,  of  course,  was  for  the  purpose  of  determining  occu- 
pations m  which  handicapped  persons  may  *' carry  on."  Studies  are 
being  made,  also,  in  other  States,  in  connection  with  suitable  em- 
ployment for  persons  with  arrested  tuberculosis,  or  tendencies  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  progress  of  the  rehabiUtation 
work  as  carried  on  imder  cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  has  been  very  gratifying  indeed. 
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Eesidts  and  actual  services  rendered  to  disabled  persons  have  far 
exceeded  our  expectations,  while  the  development  oi  suitable  machin- 
ery to  enable  the  States  to  meet  the  problem  has  increased  to  a  sur- 
prising dc^ee,  notwithstanding  the  conservatism  and  economies 
which  are  being  nracticed  in  a  number  of  our  States.  The  reJbiabilita- 
tion  of  persons  disabled  in  industrv  or  otherwise  has  not  only  been 
set  up  as  a  national  problem,  but  has  been  definitely  organized  and 
established  as  a  social  and  educational  endeavor,  a  service  which  will 
inhere  and  grow  in  proportion  as  an  enlightened  public  realizes  the 
benefits  to  l^  derived  from  the  program  and  the  responsibilities  which 
must  be  met. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES  AT  CONVENTION. 

Canada. 

H.  G.  Hudson,  general  superintendent  Ontario  offices,  employment  service  of 
Canada,  Toronto.  '^ 

Connecticut. 

F.  L.  Hall,  deputy  factory  inspector  department  of  labor  and  factory  inspection, 

Williamstown. 
John  H.  Quinlan,  deputy  factory  inspector  department  of  labor  and  ^tory  in- 
spection, Meriden. 
M.  J.  Kelley,  deputy  foctory  inspectcMr  department  of  labcn*  and  factory  inspec- 
tion. Norwich. 
J.  J.  !Burke,  deputy  commissioner  department  of  lab<Nr  and  factory  inspection, 

Hartford. 
P.  H.  Connelley,  deputy  factory  inspector  department  of  labor  and  factory  inspec- 
tion, Danbury. 
George  F.  Costello,  deputy  factory  inspector  department  of  labor  and  industry, 

Mystic. 
W.  £.  Duncan,  deputy  commissioner  department  of  labor  and  factory  inspection, 
Hartf<^. 
Delaware. 

Charles  A.  Hagner,  chief  child  labor  division,  labor  commission,  Wilmington. 
Illinois. 

Linna  E.  Bresette,  assistant  director  social  action  department.  National  Catholic 

Welfare  Council,  Chicago. 
Charles  J.  Boyd,  general  superintendent  Chicago  free  employment  offices,  de- 
partment of  labor,  Chicago. 
Iowa. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Kourke,  factory  inspector  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Des  Moines. 
Kansas. 

Agnes  E.  Hanrigan,  inspector  women's  work,  industrial  welfare  commission, 

Topeka. 
Alice  K.  McFarland,  director  women's  work,  industrial  welfare  commission, 
Topeka. 
Louisiana. 

Frank  E.  Wood,  commissioner  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  New 
Orleans. 
Massachusetts. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 

U.  S-  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

NO.  884  WASHINGTON  march,  itas 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
INDUSTRY,  1907  TO  1922/ 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

Average  rate^  of  wages  or  earnings  per  hour^  average  full-time 
hours  per  week,  av«*age  hours  actudly  worked  and  avera^  earn- 
ings actually  received  m  one  pay-roll  period,  and  average  nill-time 
weekly  earnings  are  presentea  in  this  bulletin,  by  occupations  and 
States,  for  28,948  maiiBs  and  18,418  females  employed  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1922.  Sunmiaries  for 
each  year  from  1907  to  1922  and  index  numbers  for  each  year  from 
1910  to  1922,  except  1915,  1917,  1919,  and  1921,  are  also  given. 
Data  were  not  collected  for  the  years  1915,  1917,  1919,  and  1921.^ 

The  wage  peak  of  the  industry  was  reached  in  1920,  at  whidi  time 
the  general  level  of  hourly  earnings  reached  an  amoimt  2|  times  that 
of  1913  and  2^  times  the  hourlv  earning  of  1910.  Between  1920 
and  1922,  however,  there  was  a  decrease  m  hourly  earnings  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

Kegular  working  hom^  decreased  12  per  cent  between  1913  and 
1920,  with  no  change  between  1920  and  1922.  Because  of  a  reduction 
of  hours,  full-time  weekly  earnings  did  not  increase  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  hourly  earnings.  Full-time  weekly  earnings  in  1920  were 
a  little  more  than  twice  the  earnings  of  1913,  with  a  drop  of  about 
9  per  cent  between  1920  and  1922.  These  changes  in  wages  and 
hours  are  shown  by  index  numbers  for  the  industry  as  a  wnole  on 
page2e.' 

The  data  for  all  years  covered  in  this  bulletin  were  taken  by  agents 
of  the  bureau  directly  from  the  pay-roll  records  of  the  establish- 
ments. The  number  of  establishments  furnishing  data  varied  from 
year  to  year,  ranging  from  26  in  1907,  tiie  initial  year,  to  143  in  1918. 
A  total  of  104  estalHishments  were  covered  in  1922.  The  1922  data 
were  taken  from  the  January  pay-roll  records  of  2  establishments; 
from  the  March  records  of  11  estaolishments;  from  the  April  records 
of  40  establishments;  from  the  May  records  of  43  estaolishments: 
and  from  the  Jime  records  of  8  establishments.  The  great  mass  of 
the  data,  therefore,  is  as  of  April  and  May. 

i  The  prariocuJnvtwtlgfttlcos  of  wims  tnd  boon  of  kbor  In  boot  and  shoe  Tnannfcctaring  haye  been 
made  and  poblianed  by  the  Boreaa  <»  Labor  Statistics  as  follows:  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  oovering 
1880  to  1903;  Bulletin  No.  50  (JuIt,  1905).  oovering  1908  and  1904:  Bulletin  No.  66  (July,  1906),  oovering 
1904  and  1906;  Bulletin  No.  71  (July,  1907).  ooverlng  1905  and  1906;  Bulletin  No.  77  ( Juiy,  1908),  oorering 
1906 and  1907;  Bulletin  No.  134  (August,  1913),  ooveBng  1907  to  1913;  Bulletin  No.  154 (May,  1914),  oorerlng 
1912 and  1913:  Bulletin  No.  178  (Ausnst,  1915),  covering  1913 and  1914;  Bulletin  No.  232'(liay,  1918).  ooyering 
1914  and  1916;  Bulletin  No.  360  (November,  1919),  covering  1916  and  1918;  and  BuUetin  No.  378  (ApE^ 
1921),  covering  1920. 
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The  1922  tabulatdon  shows  39  occupations  includm^  males  only; 
12  occupations  including  females  only;  and  29  occupations  including 
both  males  and  females.  'A  viery  small  number  of  females  was 
found  in  14  of  the  39  occupations  for  which  data  are  shown  for  males 
only,  and  e^  very  mnall  number  of  males  was  found  in  11  of  the  12 
occupations  for  which  data  are  shown  for  females  only.  In  each 
case  the  number  was  too  insignificant  to  be  representative  and  such 
employees  have  therefore  been  included  in  the  group  which  is  desig- 
nated "Other  employees"  in  this  report. 

In  all  but  2  of  the  29  occupations  in  which  both  males  and  females 
are  shown  the  fuB-timB  weekly  eafnings  of  males  exceed  that  of 
females.  The  greatest  difference  is  tl4,44  for  outsole  or  insole 
rounders  and  the  least,  30  cents,  for  button  fasteners. 

In  1922  the  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  male  employees 
in  the  selected  occupations  varied  from  $13^71  for  lacers  in  the 
finiahing  d^artment  to  $43.30  for  Goodyear  welters.  The  occu- 
pational averages  for  females  ranged  from  $13.04  for  outsole  or 
msole  rounders  to  $23.75  for  binders. 

A  summary  of  the  rates  of  wages  or  earnings  and  hours  of  labor 
between  1907  and  19^2,  by  occupations,  is  presented  in  Table  1, 
which  follows: 
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IXPLAKASION  OF  aOOPE  AUB  JCBTHOD.  19 

It  will  be  observed  that  data  are  not  shown  in  the  above  table 
or  in  any  other  table  of  this  report  for  "Other  employees"  for  any 
year  prior  to  1914.  Data  covering  "Other  employees"  were  not 
collected  prior  to  that  year. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  number  of  "Other  employees'' 
(males  and  females  combined)  in  1920  and  in  1922  is  17,409  and 
16,207,  respectively,  compared  with  33,234  in  1914;  38,861  in  1916; 
and  39,331  in  1918.  The  decrease  in  the  numbers  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  fact  that  in  1914,  1916,  and  1918,  the  data  for  ^Other 
employees"  included  39  occupations  reported  separately  for  1920 
and  1922. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SCOPE  AND  METHOD. 

The  1922  data  used  in  this  bulletin  are  for  emplovees  of  establish- 
ments engaged  wholly  or  mainly  in  the  production  of  men's,  women's, 
or  children's  shoes  by  the  welt,  McKay,  turn,  or  stitch-down  process. 

During  the  1922  period  covered  by  this  report  18  of  the  104  estab- 
lishments for  which  data  are  pi:esented  produced  men's  shoes  only; 
8  produced  men's  and  women's;  16  produced  men's  and  boy's;  9 
produced  men's,  women's,  and  children's;  29  produced  women's; 
and  24  produced  woman's  and  children's  shoes.  Welt  shoes  were 
produced  by  38  establishments;  welt  and  McKay  by  16;  welt  and 
turn  by  12;  welt,  McKay,  and  turn  by  11;  MoEIay  by  18;  McKay 
and  turn  by  2;  turn  by  2;  turn  and  stitch  down  by  2;  welt  and  nailed 
by  1;  McKa^  and  naued  by  1;  welt,  McKay,  turn,  and  stiteh  down 
by  1 ;  and  stitch  down  by  1.        • 

Data  were  not  collected  from  any  establishmtoti  in  which  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  ihie  products  were  pegged  shoes,  nailed  sh6es,  or 
Uppers.  -    .  1  . 

All  data  were  obtained  froi3i  p^ToUs  ot  the  various  establishments 
by  the  agents  of  th^  bureau.  The  number  of  establishments  £rom 
which  data  b,ave  been  obtained  has  varied  considerably  from  year 
to  year  since  1907.    Th^  number  by  yearo  is  as  follows: 

'Number  of 
nts. 


1907 ,r- - 26 

1908 =  ..., .., 26 

1909 : : .,..: ' 26 

1910 : 60 

19U - 81 

1912 ,.-.., ;.,,.,..  81 

1913 : 88 

1914 ::.... 91 

1916 :..........:........ 136 

1918 i - 148 

1920 .r 117 

1922 ._.,:.,......,.,.., .,..,. 104 

In  select^  establishments  from  whidi  to  obtain  data  the  bureau 
undertook  to  r^re$eiit  all  States  in  which  boot  and  shoid  manu- 
facturing is  of  material  importance,  the  measure  of  knportanee 
being  the  number  of  wage  earners  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
C^Eisus^  Of  Manufactures*  -Table  2j  yrhuih  follows^  shows  by  States 
the  number  of  wage  earners  in  this  mdustry  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  census,  1919;  the  number  of  establishments  from  which  the 
bureau  obtained  data  for  1922,  and  the  number  of  employees  in 
such  establishments. 
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±0     WAGES  a^td  Hdtrfid  Of  labo%  idM  to  lltt— boms  and  shoes. 

,Tabib  «--T0TAL  NUMBEB  of. wage  ^ABNEilB  IN  BOOT  ANPSHOU  MiUnJFACTUBINO 
AND  NUI^ROF  EMPLOYEES  IN  ESTANJBHMENI^  FOR  WHTC 
IN  1092. 


State. 

Number  or 

wageearn- 

^  reported 

by^ted 

Stated 

census, 

1«19. 

dumber    of    estabUsli- 
BMAts  anil  amployeet 
lor  which  data   are 
shown  /or  1922  in  this 
rajport. 

BstabUi- 
ments. 

BnipUijfcss. 

U                        ...... 

N                          

S       e;: 

N                           

11                           

«             :::::: 

N                        

U                        

M                          

Vi                           ...„. 
O                           

TotaL 

80,166 
34,710 

13,317 
12,336 
9,019' 
7',684 
7588 

?;lg 

26 
12 
9 
•    8 
10 
9 
6 
6 
5 

1 

8 

4 

?,146 
3,604 

im 

3766 
1,270 

m 

731 

W7 

.      1,177 

211,049 

104 

47,361 

1  Included  in  "Other  States"  in  1^14  and  1919.    In  1910  there  were  2,711. 


tVirgfaiia.  Alabama,  Cali/oniia,  Comteetimit,  Geo 
liaryland,  Nebraska,  NorthCarolina,  OUahoma, 
Vecmont,  Washingtcb,  and  Wflrt  Viigmia. 


Oomteetteut,  Geor^  Indii^,  Iowb^  KapajM^KoDtuolv,  LodUUuw, 


ta,  Oregon,  Rhode  IsIimekI,  Tennessee, 


AjccordiBg  to  the  census  of  1919  approxiiQAtely  96  per  oent  of  tlie 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  industry  are  fdimd  m  the  Abates  in 
which  the  establialaAenAs.  furnishing  UBidrmatioa  to  the  BiureftU  of 
Labor  Sti^tisties  are  located.  The  numlriBr  of  employees  for  which 
the  bureau  obtained  1922  data  and  for  which  detailed  information 
for  1922  is.  presented  in  this  report  is  BM>re  than  22  per/ oent  of.  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  industry  in  1919^ 

Full-time  jb.om:s  per.week  are  ^e  regular  or  customary  hours  during 
which,  imder  normal  conditions,  employees  of  an  oocupation  or  of  an 
establishment  have  an  opportunity  to  work.  Full-time  hours  per 
week,  as^  presented  in  the  tables  oi  this  report,  do  not  in  any  way 
indicate  tne  amount  of  employment  or  the  amoimt  of  unemployment 
during  any  of  the  pay-roll  periods  covered  in  any  of  the  years  for 
which  data  are  shown.  Some  employees  of  an  occupation  or  of  an 
estabUshment  may  have  worked  more  than  full  time  during  the 
pay-roll  period  taken,  due  to  overtime  work,  while  others  may  have 
worked  less  than  full  time  on  account  of  having  been  sick,  disabled 
or  laid  off  part  time,  or  of  having  been  in  service  less  than  full  time  on 
account  of  termination  of  service  before  the  end  of  the  pay-roll  period 
covered  or  of  having  entered  service  after  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Tlie  amount  of  employment  and  conversely  of  imemployment  is 
indica^t^d  in  the  oomj^ison  (rf/^  Average;  fuU^time  houis  per  week" 
with  '' Average  hours  actually  worked  in  one  pay-roll  period,"  which 
.averages  are  showm  in  parallel  ootumns  in  Table  A,  psats  40  to  91. 
.The  average  in  one  column  shows  the  possible  hours  otopportunity 
for  work  under  nomial  conditions,  while  the  average  in  the  oiiher 
column  iihows  the  number  actually  worked. 
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The  avera^  earnings  per  hour  for  employees  of  each  occupation, 
as  presented  in  the  various  tables  of  this  report,  were  computed  by 
dividing  the  combined  earnings  of  all  emplovees  in  the  occuplition 
during  the  pav-roU  period  by  the  combinea  hours  worked  by  all 
employees  in  tne  occupation. 

No  separation  has  been  made  of  piece  workers  and  time  workers* 

In  establishments  in  which  no  record  was  regularlv  kept  of  the 
actual  time  worked  by  employees  ai  piece  work,  a  daynijy-day  record 
of  all  time  actually  workea  by  each  employee  who  did  any  piece  work 
during  the  pav-roll  period  covered  was  kept  by  the  estaluishments  at 
the  request  of  the  a^ent  of  the  bureau. 

Average  fuU-timeliours  per  week  for  employees  of  each  oecupatioa 
were  computed  by  dividing  the  coml)ined  full-time  hours  per  week  of 
all  employees  in  1±ie  occupation  hj  the  number  of  eim>loyees  in  tl^ 
occupation  during  the  pay-roll  period  covered.  The  nill-tim^  hours 
per  week  for  eacn  employee  were  used  in  arriving  at  this  average 
even  though  some  employees  worked  more  or  les^  than  full  tin^e  on 
account  of  overtime,  sicmiess,  disability,  or  some  other  cause* 

Average  full-time  earnings  per  week  foot  employees  oi  eadx  occu- 
pation were  computed  by  multiplying  the  average  earnings  per  hour 
of  all  eioployees  m  tiie  occupation  by  the  average  full-time  houts  per 
week.  This  assumes  that  the  earnings  for  full  time  would  have  been 
at  the  same  avera^  rate  per  hour  during^  tiie  time  tiiat  was  actually 
worked  in  the  weeK  covered. 

Table  3  shows  for  each  ci  14  of  the  most  important  occupa- 
tions^ and  for  each  of  Hie  jesdrs  1913  to  1923  for  whidi  data  are 
available,  the  number  of  establishments^  the  number  of  employees, 
the  average  earnings  per  hour,  irad  the  per  cent  of  employees  at  eadi 
classified  group  of  earnings  per  hour. 

Data  are  shown  f or  ld22  for  males  in  13  and  for  females  in  8  of  the  14 
selected  occupations.  The  males  m  these  j>ttrticular  occupations 
represent  28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  oi  males  covered  by  the 
study  and  the  females  in  this  table  represent  31  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  females.  The  males  and  females  combined  repres^dt  29 
per  cent  of  all  emplbyeea  (47,351}  colrered.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  table  is  to  show  the  trend  in  the  claissified  rates  ner  hour. 

In  reading  liQe  1  of  iii^  table  it  will  be  observed  that  data  are 
shown  for  vamp  and  whole  shoe  cutters,  males,  for  1913  for  71  estab- 
lishments and  1,987  employees*  that  tne  average  earnings  per  hour 
in  1913  was  $0,351;  that  le^  than  1  per  cent  of  the  1,987  employees 
earned  ''  12  and  under  16  cents"  per  hour;  2  per  cent  earned  **  16 
and  under  20  cents '/ ;  8  per  cent  earned ''  20  and  under  25  cents  " ;  16 
per  cent  earned^' 26  and  under  30  cents"*  63  per  cent  earned  '^30 
and  under  40  cents":  17  per  cent  earned  40  and  under  60  cents"; 
and  6  per  cent  earned  '^  60  cents  or  over"  per  hour. 
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2&      WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  UkBOR^  190l*TO  IQS&^BOOTB  AND  SHOES. 

To  aid  in  makmg  comparisons  from  year  to  year  of  full-time  bonis 
per  week/  of  rates  of  wages  or  earnings  per  nom*,  and  of  full-time 
earnings  per  week,  index  numbers  bave  been  computed  and  are  bere 
presented  in  Table  4  for  tbe  years  1910  to  1922  for  tbe  industov  as  a 
wbole  and  for  eacb  occupation  for  wfaic^  arerages  are  sbown  in  liable  1 
for  1913.  These  index  numbers  for  each  occupation  are  based  on 
the  averages  shown  in  Table  1,  and  are  simply  percentages  with  the 
1913  averages  t&ken  as  the  basis,  or  100  per  cent. 

llie  index  numbers  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  for  the  years  1910 
to  1914,  inclusive,  are  percentages  Dasefl  on  the  aventges  for  all 
employees  of  the  selectedT  occupations  that  were  covered  in  each  year, 
witn  the  1913  averages  taken  as  the  basis  or  100  per  cent. 

The  index  nimibers  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  for  the  later  years 
are  based  on  the  averages  for  each  year  for  all  employees  in  the  plant 
including  all  selected  occupations  and  all  "Other  employees''  ias  well. 
For  the^  averages  index  nimibers  have  beeni  computed  by  multi- 
plying the  index  numbers  for  1914  by  the  per<^ntage  that  ^e  1&16 
average  for  all  employees  is  of  the  1914  average  for  all  employees. 
Index  numbers  for  each  of  the  years  since  1916  wer^  eamfnited  in 
Uke  manner;  that  is,  by  multiplying  the  index  number  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  the  p^centage  that  {he  average  for  tiie  current  year 
is  of  uie  average  for  the  preceding  year. 

Table  4^-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  FULLTIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  HOURLY  EARNINGS, 
AND  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  DEPARTMENTS,  OCCUPATIONS,  SEX, 
AND  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1010  TO  1922. 

[19ia- 100.1 
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Tabu  d^INDBX  NUMBBBS  OF  FULL/FIMZ  HOURS  PBR  WBBE,  mOURLY  BABNINes, 
AND  FUIJ4-TOIE  WBBKLY  BABNIN08,  BY  DBPABTHBNTS,  OCX?T7PATinN8,  8BX^ 
AND  SPBCniBD  YBAB8,  1910  TO  1922-Oantiitiied. 

(1913-*100.] 
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Tabu  4.-*nn>BX  NtTVEBBa  OF  TTTLI/^THCX  HOURS  PBR  WEEK,  HOURLY  EAB)IINQ8, 
AND  FOI/L/nXE  WSBEI.Y  EABNINOS,  BY  DBPABT1CBNT8,  OCCUPATIONS.  SB3L 
AND  8PBCIFIED  YEARS,  1910  TO  1922-Oootliuied. 

[101»ade0.1 
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103 

94 

96 

'  161 

97 

98 

101 

94 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 
99 

106 
110 

iSS 

n 

132 

125 

306 

183 

88 

190 

168 

Conoiiiaed. 

McKay  sewers: 

Male..^ 1910. 

1911. 


Levelers:^ 
Male... 


Heelers .  leati^er. 
Mate 


1922. 

.1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1990. 
1923. 

.1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1916. 
1918. 
1920. 
1922. 


HeeltrlxmMrs 

or  shavers: 

Malft.  r 

1010 

1911. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1918. 

1920. 

1922. 

Heelbreastds: 

uplift 

....,1911. 

1913. 
1913. 
1914. 
1916. 
1918. 
.1930. 
1923. 


BdgetriiiUMrs: 

Male 

...1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1918 

itao 

1022 

finiakin^iepaTtmerU. 

Buffers: 

Male 

...mi 

1913 

1914 
.8l8 

KB 

91 

lOB 

90 

Wi 

90 

100 

100 

100 

106 

99 

109 

tB 

141 

80 

323 

90 

307 

lOi. 

9Br 

101 

M 

100 

100 

80 

314 

80 

191 

101 

96 

102 

89 

100 

100 

100 

96 

99 

101 

95 

88 

iU 

88 

179 

102 

93 

102 

93 

101 

94 

100 

100 

100 

97 

99 

100 

95 

119 

88 

199 

88 

190 

as 

93 
94 

100 

100 

100 

97 

99 

103 

95 

M 

88 

^ 

80 

iS 

102 

98 

102 

96 

101 

98 

100 

100 

99 

98 

99 

108 

95 

188 

88. 

230 

88 

186 

101 

93 

101 
.  100 

^ 

100 

97 

99 

103 

95 

133 

S 

338 
198 

93 

94 

90 
100 
106 
110 
133 
201 
189 

99 
95 
100 

IS- 

97 

91 
100 

96 
101 

HI 

150 


94 
95 
100 
97 
99 
lU 
179 
154 

94 
96 

100 
97 

101 

% 

168 


95 
96 
96 
100 
97 
103 
190 
106 
166 


98 
93 
100 
97 
103 
137 
304 
177 


^0  data  obtained  for  this  oocupatton  for  the  years  1914, 1916,  and  1918. 
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TABLB  4r-INDSX  NT7MBin|8  OF  FXTUf-TIME  HOUBS  PER  WBEK.  HOimi/Y  BABNINefi, 
AND  FULL-TIME  WEE^Y  EARN&OS,  BY  DEPARTMENTS,  OOCUPATIMTS,  SEX, 
AND  SPECIFIED  YEAB8,  1910  TO  192»-^Concliided. 

[1013-100.] 


Department,  oocapatioD, 


Index 

Index 

of 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Index 

of  Cull- 

of  full. 

time 
boon 

time 
weekly 

w%. 

earn- 
ings. 

102 

91 

e 

103 

92 

101 

92 

03 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

09 

00 

101 

100 

95 

128 

m 

88 

212 

189 

88 

IM 

168 

00 

08 

98 

101 

02 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

00 

09 

00 

110 

109 

•5 

lao 

132 

88 

231 

204 

88 

198 

172 

100 

97 

97 

101 

92 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

102 

102 

Department,  oecapation, 
sex,  and  year. 


Index 
offuU- 
time 
hoars 
per 
week. 


Index 

of 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 


Index 
of  full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


ItnUhing  department— 
Conttnoed. 
Edge  litters: 

Male 1910.. 

1911.. 
1912.. 
1918.. 
1914.. 
1916.. 
1918.. 
1920.. 
1922.. 
Heel  scourers: 

Male 19U.. 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1916.. 

ms.. 

1S20.. 
1922.. 
Heel  buraislMn: 

1911.. 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


FinUkhtg  departmetu— 
Coadaded. 
Heel  Inmishcf*— Gon. 

M^ 1916.. 

1918.. 
1920.. 
1922.. 
Trevs: 

Male 1910.. 

1911 

1912.. 

1913. 

1914.. 

1916.. 

1918.. 

1930.. 

1923.. 

Female 1910.. 

1911.. 
1912,. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1916.. 

mo.. 

1930.. 
1022.. 


101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
00 
96 
87 
88 
106 
106 
100 
100 
96 
97 
98 
91 
90 


108 
137 
222 
184 

92 
96 
94 
100 
90 
105 
145 
244 
305 
01 
92 
97 
100 
111 
119 
147 
253 
351 


102 
120 
197 
164 


05 
95 
100 
99 

S? 

216 
181 
96 
97 
97 
100 
106 
116 
143 
232 
328 


The  reasons  for  usin^  the  data  for  1913,  the  year  inuHediately 
preceding  the  war,  as  tne  base  for  index  numbers  are:  Firsts  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  war  time  were  abnormal  and  should  be 
measured  by  a  period  in  which  normal  conditions  prevailed;  and  sec- 
ond, it  is  believed  that  the  year  1913  ended  a  distinct  economic  period. 

REGULAR  OR  CUSTOMARY  HOURS  OF  OPERATION. 

The  regular  or  customary  hours  of  an  establishment  are  the  hours 
of  operation  when  the  estal>lishment  is  working  its  recognized  standard 
of  full  time;  in  other  words,  the  time  between  beginning  work  in  the 
morning  and  closing  in  the  afternoon  less  the  regular  time  oflF  duty 
for  midday  lunch  or  dinner. 

Table  1 ,  pages  3  to  18  shows  for  specified  years,  1907  to  1922,  the  per 
cent  of  employees  at  each  classified  group  of  regular  or  customary 
full-time  hours  per  week. 

Table  A,  pages  40  to  91,  shows  the  number  of  employees  in  each 
occupation  within  each  group  of  regular  or  customary  full-time 
hours  per  week.  Data  drawn  from  Table  A  and  presented  here  for 
the  47,361  employees  of  the  104  establishments  shows  the  per  cent 
of  employees  at  each  classification. 


Per  cent  of  employees. 

Reealar  or  customary  full- 
time  hoars  per  week. 

Less  than  1  per  eent. 

Under  44  hoars. 

44hours. 

Over  44  and  OBder  46  hoiirs. 

45  hours. 

Over  45  and  under  48  h9i|rs. 

48  hoars. 

Orer  48and  under  51  horns. 

51  and  nndn*  54  hoars. 

54  hours. 

Orer  54  and  nnder  57  hoars. 

OOhounandover. 

3peroent..! 

2  percent.  X. 

5  per  cent 

Len  than  1  per  cent 

50 per  cent.! 

20  percent..^. 

IpBro^it 

9  per  cent 

Iptfoent 

Less  thin  1  per  cent 

Do ! 

19478*— 28— Bun.  824 8 
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Between  April  1,  1920,  and  the  period  covered  in  1922,  regular  or 
customary  hours  per  week  of  1  establishment  were  increased  from 
44  to  48  and  of  2  from  48  to  60,  and  the  hours  of  1  were  reduced 
from  69  to  66i;  of  1  from  49i  to  48;  and  of  1  from  48  to  46.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  f  egular  or  customary  hours  of  98  establish- 
ments. 

The  hours  per  day  of  practically  all  employees  whose  hours  per 
week  were  44,  were  8  for  5  days  and  4  for  1  day;  of  those  whose  hours 

Eer  week  were  46,  were  8  for  5  days  and  5  for  1  day;  of  those  whose 
ours  per  week  were  48,  were  8  for  6  days;  and  of  those  whose  hours 
were  64  per  week,  were  9  per  day  for  B  days. 

REDUCTION  IN  WAGE  RATES  SINCE  APRIL  1,  1920. 

Fifty-seven  of  the  104  establishments  for  which  data  are  presented 
in  this  report  made  changes  in  wage  rates  between  April  1, 1920,  and 
the  period  for  which  1922  figures  are  shown,  which  resulted,  as' 
shown  in  Table  6  below,  in  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  the  rates  of 
pieceworkers  of  1  establishment  and  in  a  reauction  of  the  rates  of 
some  or  of  all  employees  of  66  estabUshments.  The  reductions  were 
as  low  as  2  per  cent  and  as  high  as  28  per  cent.  Some  establishments 
made  two  reductions;  one  made  a  reauction  of  20  per  cent  followed 
later  by  another  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 

Forty-four  establishments  made  no  change  in  wage  rates;  1  began 
operation  late  in  1921,  and  2  began  operation  in  January,  1922,  after 
being  closed  throughout  1921. 

TABtl  5<-CHAN0E  IN  WAGE  RATES  OF  BOOT  AND    SHOE  EMPLOYEES  IN  UNITED 
STATES  BETWEEN  APRIL  1,  IWO,  AND  PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THE  1«22  STUDY, 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Employees  affected. 


An 

AU 

Heoenrate  workere.' 

All 

All 

All 

18::::-:::::::::::::::::::::; 
IS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

ICale 

AB. , 

AIL 

Alleieepttreefs 

An  piece  workera  except  treers. 
All  p^eee  workefs  except  edge 

settees,   1>m1  makers,  and 

Ooodyearweltvs. 
AU  exo^tstttdbing  and  fitting 

^St^n«  and  fitting  de- 
partments. 

AU...!?: 

AB. 

AB. 

Pieceworkers 

ABexeeptAfew 

A£o^7 

AH  eycopfc  cotters 

CnttJBrs 

Ootlors,  Tamp  and  whole  shoe, 


Per  cent  of  change  in  wage 
rates. 


20  increase;  22jk  decrease  later. 

m  increase,  10  decrease  later. 

10  increase;  10  decrease  later. 

4  increase. 

25  decrease. 

20  decrease. 

20  decrsase;  10  decreaae  later. 

16  decrease. 

134  decrease.  > 

11}  decrease. 

10  decrease. 

10  decrease* 

10  decrease;  5  decrease  later. 

10  decrease,  i 

10  decrease. 

10  decrease. 

10  decrease. 


16  < 

10  decrease. 

10  decrease.' 
8  decrease. 
7  decrease. 
6  decrease. 
6  decrease. 
10  decrease. 
6tol0tf 
16  decrease. 
2decrease. 


iPoBowed  by  6  per  cent  reduotloa  in  rates  of  pieceworkers.  ^     .       . 

>  FoOowed  by  6  per  oant  reduction  Uk  rates  of  stock  room  employees,  turnlasters,  hand,  and  cotters 
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BONUS  SYSTEMS. 

Forty  of  the  104  establishments  for  which  data  are  presented  in 
this  report  had  bonus  systems  in  operation  between  April  1,  1920, 
and  the  period  for  which  1922  figures  are  shown  by  which  earnings 
of  employees  were  increased  over  and  above  earnings  at  regular  or 
fixed  rates.  The  bonus  systems  of  9  of  these  establishments  were 
abolished,  and  the  bonus  payments  of  7  establishments  were  reduced 
before  the  1922  data  were  collected.  No  change  was  made  in  the 
bonus  payments  of  24  establishments. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  6  below  that  bonus  systems  are 
based  on  "Earnings,"  "Attendance,"  "Service,"  "Service  and 
attendance,"  "Profits^"  6t  "Production  or  leather  saving." 

A  bonus  <m  "Eammgs"  means  that  the  wa^es  of  employees  at 
their  regular  piece  or  time  rates  were  increased  By  the  addition  of  a 
specified  per  cent.  Example:  An  employee  of  the  establishm^it 
snqwn  on  line  1  of  the  table  below,  whose  rate  was  50  cents  per  hour, 
worked  48  hours  and  earned  $24,  and  was  paid  a  bonus  of  25  per  c^it 
of  his  earnings,  thereby  making  his  actual  earnings  $30  for  48  hours. 
No  doubt  some  estal)lishment8,  not  included  in  the  table  bdow, 
would  have  simply  made  this  an  increase  in  wages  instead  of  a  bonus 
and  would  have  raised  the  rate  from  50  to  62^  cents  per  hour. 

A  bonus  for  "Attendance"  means  that  earning  of  employees  at 
their  regular  piece  or  time  rates  were  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  speci&d  per  cent  or  amount  as  a  reward  for  attendance  dl  or  a 
specified  part  of  the  time  that  there  was  work  to  be  done  by  employees 
of  the  establishment  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  data  presented  in  line  6  of  the  table 
below  that  any  employee  of  any  of  the  5  establishments  who  was  in 
attendance  and  workea  full  time  during  the  week  received  10  per  cent 
of  his  weekly  earnings  in  addition  to  his  earnings  at  his  piece  or  time 
rate.  Example:  Employee  at  50  cents  per  hour  rate  worked  48 
hours,  or  full  time,  thereby  earning  $24,  to  which  10  per  cent,  or  $2.40, 
was  added  for  attendance,  making  his  total  earnings  for  the  week  $26.40. 

Under  a  "Service"  bonus  an  employee  who  was  in  the  service  of  a 
company  when  the  bonus  was  paid,  and  who  had  been  in  service  for 
a  specified  period  of  time,  received  an  additional  amoimt;  for  example, 
a  specified  per  cent  of  his  earnings,  a  per  capita  division  of  net 
pronts,  etc. 

Under  "Profit  sharing"  the  earning  of  employees  at  their  piece  or. 
time  rates  were  increased  by  the  admtion  of  a  part  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  establishment. 

A  bonus  for  "Production  or  leather  saving"  means  that  the  earn- 
ings of  "cutters,"  for  example,  at  tlieir  re^ilar  mece  or  time  rates 
were  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  amount  wat  was  saved  by 
cutting  more  than  a  standard  or  specified  number  of  pieces  or  parts 
of  shoes  from  a  standard  or  fixed  quantity  of  material.  Example: 
The  stuidard  or  specified  number  ofpieces  to  be  cut  from  a  Quantity 
of  material  is  100.  A  cutter  who  was  paid  a  re^ar  rate  of  $1  per 
hour  cut  110  pieces  from  the  quantity  and  was  paid  1  cent  additional 
for  each  cut  over  100,  thereby  makinjg  his  earnings  $1 .  10  for  that  hour. 

The  bonus  systems  of  31  establishments  where  such  svstems  were 
in  effect  when  data  were  collected  for  this  report,  and  oi  9  establish- 
ments where  they  were  in  effect  April  1,  1920,  but  di^coptiBued 
before  the  1922  data  were  collected,  are  presented  in  Table  6  below. 
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NUMBER  OF  STARTS  (DAYS)  IN  ONE  WEEK. 

Table  7  shows,  for  14  of  the  principal  occupations,  average 
and  specified  number  of  starts  for  establishments  and  employees 
for  the  1922  weekly  pay-roll  period  for  which  data  are  presented  in 
this  report. 

Data  for  establishments  with  biweekly  pay-roll  periods  are  not 
included  in  the  table. 

Starts  as  here  used  means  the  number  of  calendar  days  or  parts 
of  days  that  establishments  were  in  operation  during  one  week  or 
the  number  of  days  or  parts  of  days  employees  worked  during  one 
week. 

The  average  number  of  starts  or  days  of  operation  for  establish- 
ments was  oDtained  by  weighting  the  starts  of  each  establishment 
by  the  number  of  employees  without  r^ard  to  the  starts  made  by 
individual  employees. 

The  average  number  of  starts  for  emplovees  of  the  occupation  is 
a  simple  average  obtained  by  dividing  tne  a^regate  number  of 
starts  made  by  all  emplovees  of  the  occupation  m  ail  the  establish- 
ments by  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the  occupation  in  all 
establisfaiments. 

Reading  line  1  of  the  table  it  is  seen  that  for  the  occupation  of 
''Cutters,  vamp  and  whole  shoe,  hand,"  data  are  presented  for  81 
establishments;  that  the  average  number  of  starts  or  days  of  opera- 
tion in  one  week  is  5.4;  that  employees  of  this  occupation  in  2  estab- 
lishments had  the  opportunitv  to  work  on  2  days  during  the  week; 
that  employees  of  3  establishments  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  3  days;  that  emplovees  of  4  establishments  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  on  4  days;  that  employees  of  30  establishments  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  5  days;  and  that  employees  of  42  establish- 
ments had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  6  days  during  the  week.  Con- 
tinuing on  the  same  line  it  is  seen  that  there  were  1,815  employees 
in  the  occupation  in  the  81  establishments;  that  17  of  the  1,815 
employees  actually  worked  on  only  1  day  during  the  week;  that 
74  worked  on  2  days;  that  112  worked  on  3  days;  that  196  worked 
on  4  days;  that  558  worked  on  5  days;  and  that  858  worked  on  6 
days  during  the  week. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  or  the  period  for  which  the 
major  portion  of  the  data  were  collected  in  1922,  work  was  slack  in 
this  industry  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  was  between  seasons. 
This  accounts  mainly  lor  the  large  number  of  establishments  in 
operation  less  than  6  days  during  the  week,  and  the  nimiber  of  em- 
ployees working  less  than  6  days. 
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Table  8  shows  for  each  State  average  and  classijGied  days  of  opera- 
tion during  the  years  ending  August  31,  1920,  and  Dec^nber  31, 
1921.  The  first  kne  shows  that  data  were  obtained  for  five  establish- 
ments in  Illinois.  One  establishment  was  in  operation  240  and  under 
255  days,  one  was  in  operation  270  and  under  285  days,  and  three 
were  in  operation  285  and  under  300  days.  The  average  for  the  five 
establishments  is  282  days. 

Table  S^AVERAQE  AND  CLASSIVIBD  DAYS  OF  OPERATION  DUBINQ  YEARS  ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1920,  AND  DECEMBER  31,  1«21,  BY  STATES. 


Year 
ttading— 

berof 
eatab- 

Myh- 

nuots. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
days  of 

SmUk 
lyear. 

Number  of  etUbUahments  in  wfaicfa  dsya  of 
operatkn  were— 

State. 

Over 
170 
and 
un- 
der 
106. 

210 
and 
un- 
der 
225. 

226 
and 

240. 

240 
and 
un- 
der 
256. 

266 
and 

SSr- 
270. 

270 
and 
un- 
der 
285. 

285 
and 

SSr 
300. 

800 
and 
un- 
der 
815. 

Not 
re- 

•5^ 

niinds    

Aug.  81      » 
Dec.  31      21 
Aug.  81      U 
Deo.  31      21 
Aug.  81      20 
Dec.  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Dec  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Deo.  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Dee.  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Dec.  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Dec.  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Dee.  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Dec.  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Dec.  31      21 
Aug.  31      20 
Dec.  31      21 

^l\  g 

Aug.  31,1920 
Dec.  31,1»21 

5 
5 
5 
5 
20 
20 
8 
3 
3 
8 
11 
0 
IS 
0 
5 
5 
13 
12 
11 
8 
U 
10 
8 
4 
5 
5 

282 

285 
282 
286 
209 

I2ft5 
278 
2W 
291 
270 
284 
283 
272 
262 
275 

t303 
285 
300 

•275 
284 

«285 
292 
272 

«278 
289 
285 

1 

...„ 

1 
2 

1 

8 
11 

2 

1 
2 
4 
7 
1 
2 

Ifftine 

Massachusetts 

..„. 

4 

2 
3 

7 
5 

..... 

1 
3 

1 

Michigan 

1 

MiniiAQn^ 

.  2 

1 
2 
2 

2 

..... 

1 
2 

Missouri 

1 
6 
2 

1 

2 

7 
4 
2 

New  Hampshire .. 

2 

1 

New  Jersey 

3 
4 

6 
2 
1 

New  York 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 

S 
1 

Ohio 

1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

PffiiiKylvfinia  ...,...- 

1  1         1 

1 

5| 

VinrinU 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

'Wlffnmsfn    , 

1 
1 

Total 

117 
104 

•280 
•282 

'"4" 

5 

3 

4 

12 
7 

15 
11 

23 
13 

40 
26 

17 
86 

2 

1  This  average  is  for  25  estabHshments.    One  establishment  began  operating  in  November,  1921. 
s  This  average  is  for  4  estabUshmcnta.    One  estabUshment  began  operating  In  January,  1922. 

•  This  average  is  for  10  establishments.    Days  of  operation  were  not  reported  for  1  ft«rtanliBhmint 

•  This  average  Is  for  8  establishments.    One  establishment  began  operating  in  January,  1922. 

•  This  average  is  for  115  establishments.    See  note  3  above. 

•  This  average  is  for  101  establishments.    See  notes  1, 2,  and  4  above. 
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Table  9  shows  for  each  State  for  the  calendar  year  1921  the  number 
of  estabhshmentB  covered,  the  average  ninnbep  of  days  establish- 
ments were  in  operation,  and  the  av^a^e  number  of  days  establish- 
ments were  not  in  operation  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  hohdajrs,  or  on 
account  of  inventory,  slack  business  or  lack  of  orders,  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  other  causes. 


Table  a^AVBRAQB  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  OPOPBRATION  AND  AVEBAQB  NUHBBR  OF 
DAYS  IDLE  BY  SFECIFIBD  CAUSES  DUBfNQ  CALENDAR  YEAR  1981,  BY  STATES. 

Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
insnts. 

ATenfB 
number 
of  days 

1981. 

Average  number  of  da]r8  idle  during  year  on  account  of— 

State. 

days. 

Sun- 
days. 

HoU- 
days. 

Inven- 
tory. 

Slack 
bnai- 
nesBor 
lack  of 
ordenk 

Strikes, 
lock- 
outs, 

op- 
tions." 

Other 
causes. 

lUnniff r r 

5 

5 
26 
8 
3 
9 
0 
5 
12 
8 
10 
4 
6 

285 
205 
1205 
280 
270 
298 
202 

>soo 

800 
284 
292 
•278 
286 

is* 

4" 

8* 

62 
62 
62 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
62 
68 

7 
7 

? 

0 
6 
13 
0 
8 
7 
.'   7 
4 
ft 

8* 

1 

f 

t 

8 
8 
3 
3 
8 
4 
8 

20 
7 
10 
13 

5* 

85 

30* 

8* 

1 

MtlT^f 

1 

MasflU^iiisiftttA      

1 

Miffilgnn  

1 

Minnesota 

Mimmrf                      .     . 

8 

New  Hainpehire 

0 

Now  Jersey 

1 

New  York 

ii 

11 

27 
0 

1 

2 

Ohio 

0 

PfffinvylyMila  r  -  r 

VirflpW 

WIsbmsin  t  ..  t  ............ . 

Total 

104 

«288 

5 

68 

8 

3 

13 

1 

2 

1  This  average  is  for  25  establishments.    One  establishment  began  operating  in  Nov.  1921. 
•  This  average  is  for  4  establishments.    One  establiahmeotbeffui  operating  in  Jan.  1983. 
» This  average  is  for  8  estaWlrtnnwits.   One  estabUshmant  began  operating  in  Jan.  1982. 
« This  average  is  for  101  eatablisbments.   See  notes  1, 2,  and  8. 
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The  occupations  for  which  date  are  presented  in  this  bulletin  are 
arranged  below  in  order  of  manufacture  and  are  defined  in  Bulletin 
No.  232. 


Cutting  department: 

Cutters,  vamp  and  whole  shoe,  hand. 

Cutters,  vamp  and  whole  shoe,  ma- 
chine. 

Cutters,  trimmings,  hand  (including 
dinkers  and  blocsers). 

Cutters,  trimmings,  machine. 

Skivers,  upper. 

Cutters,  linings,  hand. 

Cutters,  linings,  machine. 
Sole  leather  deportment: 

Cutters,  outaole. 

Cutters,  insole. 

Rounders,  outaole  or  insole. 

Channelers,  outsole  orlnsole. 

Cutters,  top  and  heel  lifts,  machine 
(hand  thrown  in  with  "  all  others  * *). 

Heel  builders,  hand. 

Heel  buildess,  machine. 
Fitting  or  stitching  department: 

Stampers,  lining9  or  uppers  (includ- 
ing markers). 

Cementers  and  doublers,  hand  and 
machine  (including  reinforcers, 
pasters,  ana  fitters). 

Folders,  hand. 

Folders,  machine. 

Pei^orators. 

Tip  stitchers. 

Closers  or  seamers. 

Seam  rubbers  (hand  and  machine). 

Lining  makers  (including  lining 
closers,  side  and  top  facing 
stitchers). 

Closers-on. 

Top  stitchers  (including  under- 
trimmers,  and  barber  trimmers). 

Binders  (including  top  banders). 

Buttonhole  makers. 

Button  fasteners. 

Eyeleters  (including  hookers). 

Vampers. 

Barrers  (including  tackers). 

Tongue  stitchers. 

Fancy  stitchers. 

Back-stay  stitchers  (including  back 
strappers). 

Table  workers. 

Lacers. 
Lasting  department: 

Last  pickers  or  sorters  (including  last 
casers). 

Assemblers,  for  pulling-over  ma- 
chine. 

Pullers-over,  hand. 

Pullers-over,  machine. 


Lasting  department — Concluded. 
Side  lasters,  hand. 
Side  lasters,  machine. 
Bed-machine  operators. 
Hand-metiiod  lasting  madiine  opera- 
tors. 
Turn  lasters.  hand  (including  first 

and  secona  lasters). 
Turn  lasters,  machine. 
Turn  sewers. 
Tack  pullers,  hand. 
Tack  pullers,  machine. 
Bottoming  department: 

Goodyear    welters    (including    in- 

seamers). 
Welt  beaters  and  slashers. 
Bottom  fillers,  hand  and  machine. 
Sole  cementers,  himd  and  machine 

(including  bottom  cementers). 
Sole  layers,  nand. 
Sole  layers,  macMne. 
Rou^  rounders. 
Oiannel  openers  and  chann^  closers 

(includmg  channel  layers,  channel 

turners,    channel   cemraiters,    lip 

turners). 
Goodyear  stitchers. 
McKay  sewers. 
Stitch  separators  (including  stitch 

wheelers). 
Levelers. 
Heelers,  leather. 
Heelers,  wood. 
Heel  trimmers  or  shavers. 
Heel  breasters. 
Edge  trimmers. 
Sluggers. 
Finishing  department: 

Buffers  (including  bottom  scourers). 

Edge  setters. 

Heel  scourers  (including  first  and 

second  scourers). 
Heel  burnishers  (including  stoners, 

expediters,  heel  slickers). 
Brusners. 
Shoe  cleaners. 

Last  pullers  (hand  and  machine). 
Treers. 

Repairers  (not  cobblers). 
Dressers. 
Sock  liners  (including  heel-lining, 

heel-pad  or  heel-pin  pasters). 
Lacers. 
Packers. 
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GENERAL  TABLES. 

All  employees  not  included  in  any  of  the  selected  occupations  are 
combinea  and  shown  as  ''Other  employees/' 

In  addition  to  the  text  tables  already  shown,  four  general  tables 
are  presented  as  follows: 

Table  A. — Average  hours  and  earnings  and  classified  fvU-iime  hours 
per  week,  by  departments,  occupations,  pay-roU  periods,  sex,  and  Staies, 
1922. 

The  presentation  in  Table  A  in  parallel  columns  of  ''Average  full- 
time  hours  in  one  pay-roll  period"  and  "Average  hours  actually 
worked  during  one  paj-roll  period"  is  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  regular  hours  durmg  which,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  employees  in  an  occupation  to  work,  with  the  hours  actiuJly 
worked.  One  shows  the  possible  hours  for  work  under  normal  con- 
ditions while  the  other  shows  what  was  actually  accomplished  during 
one  pay-roll  period  by  all  employees  in  the  occupation,  including 
those  who  worked  less  than  the  hours  of  opportunity. 

Table  B. — Average  and  classified  earnings  per  hour  fior  employees 
in  14  selected  occupations,  by  departments,  sex,  and  Staies,  1922. 

Table  C. — Number  of  employees  in  I4  selected  occupations  making 
as  many  starts  as  the  factory  vxis  in  operation  in  one  week,  classified  6y 
hours  actually  worked,  by  departments,  sex,  and  States,  1922. 

Table  D. — Number  of  employees  in  I4  selected  occupations  making 
as  many  starts  as  the  factory  was  in  operation  in  one  week,  classified  by 
earnings  actually  received,  by  departments,  sex,  and  States,  1922. 

In  Tables  C  and  D  the  average  full-time  hours  and  earnings  per 
week  are  for  all  employees  in  each  of  the  14  selected  occupations 
covered  in  1922,  while  the  averi^e  and  classified  hours  actually 
worked  and  the  average  and  classi&d  earnings  actually  received  are 
for  such  employees  01  each  occupation  as  made  as  many  starts  to 
work  as  there  were  days  of  opportunitv  for  work  for  all  employees 
of  the  occupation  as  a- whole  in  one  wecK  in  1922. 

AU  employees  who  made  less  than  the  number'  of  starts  for  whidh 
there  was  opportunity  for  work  were  excluded  from  the  average  and 
classified  hours  actually  worked  and  average  and  classified  earnings 
actually  received,  because  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  tables  to  show 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  hours  and  earnings  actually  made  by  em- 
plovees  who  worked  all  the  time  that  there  was  opportunity  to  work 
and  to  compare  therewith  the  average  hours  and  earnings  that 
would  have  Deen  made  had  each  emmovee  worked  the  re^ar  or 
customary  full-time  hours  per  week.  This  assumes  tiiat  each  em- 
ployee would  have  earned  the  same  averi^  per  hour  during  full 
time  as  was  earned  during  the  time  actuauy  worked  in  the  week 
covered. 

Some  employees  made  less  than  the  number  of  starts  (days  on 
wluch  there  was  opportunity  to  work)  on  accoimt  of  being  sick,  dis- 
abled, laid  off,  absent  of  own  accord,  termination  of  service  before 
end  of  the  week  or  entering  service  after  beginning  of  week. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 
U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

NO.  325  WASHINGTON  april^isss 

UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15, 1922. 

SUMMARY. 

This  report  contains  the  imion  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 
861,893  members  of  organized  trades  and  occupations  in  66  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  as  of  May  15, 1922,  and  for  ready 
comparison  the  scales  prevailing  on  May  15, 1921 ,  are  shown  in  parallel 
colinnns.    For  a  list  of  the  trades  and  occupations,  see  pages  5  to  7. 

In  all  trades  taken  collectively  the  hourly  wage  rate  on  May  15, 
1922,  was  6  per  cent  lower  than  on  May  15,  1921;  69  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1917;  93  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913;  104  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1910;  and  115  per  cent  higher  than  in  1907. 

Taken  collectively,  rates  per  week  in  1922  were  5  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1921 ;  63  per  cent  higner  than  in  1917 ;  83  per  cent  higher  than  , 
in  1913;  92  per  cent  higher  than  in*  1910;  and  115  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1907. 

In  1922  the  regular  hours  of  labor  were  at  the  same  level  as  in  1921 ; 
4  per  cent  lower  than  in  1917;  6  per  cent  lower  than  in  1913;  7  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1910;  and  8  per  cent  lower  than  in  1907. 

The  weekly  wage  rates  of  the  trade  and  occupation  groups  herein 
reported  show  the  following:  Bakers'  wages  in  1922  were  3  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1921 ;  buildi^-trades  changes  ranged  from  a  decrease 
of  17  per  cent  for  hod  carriers  to  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  for  steam 
fitters  helpers;  chauffeurs  and  teamsters  and  drivers  lost  4  per  cent  in 
weekly  rates;  freight  handlers  show  a  loss  of  11  per  cent;  granite 
cutters  lost  1  per  cent,  and  stonecutters  4  per  cent.  Laimdry  workers 
gained  2  per  cent.  Linemen  lost  7  per  cent.  In  the  metal-trades 
group,  blacksmiths'  helpers'  wages  stood  imchanged  while  all  other 
occupations  in  the  group  lost  from  2  per  cent  for  metal  polishers  and 
buffers  to  13  per  cent  for  sheet-metal  workers'  helpers  in  railroad  shops. 

Millwork  carpenters  in  1922  lost  8  per  cent  in  weekly  rates  as  com- 
pared with  1921;  millwork  painters  (hardwood  finishers)  lost  1  per 
cent,  while  glaziers  in  the  millwork  group  gained  3  per  cent.  In  book 
and  iob  printing  the  changes  ran^^  from  a  decrease  of  23  per  cent 
for  electrotypers,  batterymen  ana  builders,  to  an  increase  of  3  per 
cent  for  electrotypers,  finishers  and  molders.  In  newspaper  printing 
trades  web  pressmen  on  day  work  and  stereotypers  on  nient  work 
had  no  change;  but  all  other  occupations  in  the  group  had  mcreases 
ranging  from  1  per  cent  for  machinist  operators  on  day  work,  web 
pressmen  on  nignt  work,  and  stereotypers  on  day  work,  to  6  per  cent 
lor  photo-engravers  on  night  work.  See  pages  5  to  7  lor  per  cent  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  each  trade. 
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2  UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUKS  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15,  1922. 

The  hours  per  week  are  stated  in  this  report  for  91  trades  and  occu- 
pations or  subdivisions  and  ^oups  of  trades  and  occupations.  Of 
this  number  16  had  a  reduction,  21  had  an  increase,  and  54  had  no 
change  in  working  hoiu^s  between  May  15,  1921,  and  May  15,  1922. 

The  forgoing  statements,  concerning  changes  in  rates  and  hours 
apply  to  me  average  for  each  trade  or  subdivision  or  ^roup  as  a 
whole.  They  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  applying  to  each 
and  every  local  union  in  the  trade. 

The  average  money  rates  of  wages  per  hour  as  of  May  15.  1922  and 
1921,  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  are  S^ven  for  each  trade  and  for 
trade  groups  in  the  following  table.  These  averages  were  obtained 
by  miutiplying  each  hourly  rate  by  the  number  of  members  of  an 
occupation  receiving  that  rate,  then  adding  the  products  and  the 
numoer  of  members  and  dividing  the  aggregate  wages  by  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  employees. 

AVERAGE  UNION  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  IN  TRADES  SPECIFIED,  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AS  OF  MAY  15,  1922  AND  1821. 
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L033 
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LOGO 
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L148 
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1.043 

L061 
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.831 
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1.032 

OccupftUon. 


Mavis, 


'%'^- 


Bakers 

BuiUingirmdM. 

Asbestos  workers 

Bricklayers 

Bricklayers,  sewer,  tunnel, 
and  caisson 

Building  laborers 

Carpeoters 

Carpenters,  millwright 

Carpenters,  parque^Y  floor .. . 

Carpenters,  wharf  and  bridge. 

Cement  finishers. 

Cement  finishers' helpers 

Cement  finishers'  laborers. . . . 

Composition  roolen 

Composition  roofers'  helpers. . 

Elevator  constructors 

Elevator  oonstnictors'  helpers 

Engineers,  portable  and  hoist- 
ing  

Glaaers 

Hod  carriers 

Inside  wiremen 

Inside  wlremen,  fixture  hang- 
ers....*.  

Lathers  (piece  work) 

Lathers  (time  work) 

Marble  setters 

Marble  setters' helpers 

Mosaic  an  d  terauo  workers. ..  . 

Painters 

Painters,  fresco 

Painters,  sign 

Plasterers 

Plasterers' laborers 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 

Plumbers' laborers 

Sheet-metalworkers 

Ship  carpenters 

Slate  and  tUe  roofers. 

Steam  fitters 

Steam  fitters' helpers 

Stonemasons. 

Structural-ircQ  workers 

StructuraKircQ  worioers,  fin- 
ishers  

Structural-Iran  workers,  fin- 
ishers'hdpers 

Tile  layers 

Tile  layers' helpers 

Average  for   building 
trades 

1  Per  1,000  laths. 


Ckamffew$  ond  teanuUrs  cimI 
drivers. 


Chauffeurs 

Teamsters  and  drivers. 


Average  for  chauffeurs, 
teamsters,  and  drivers 
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Granlto  and  «iofitf  froto. 


Granite  cutters. 
Stonecutters 


Average  for  granite  and 
stone  trades 
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Machinists' helpers 

Metal  poUshers  and  buffers. . . 
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Sheet-metal  workers,  railroad 

shops 

Shee&meta1  workers'  helped, 

raUraad  shops 
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Painters,  hardwood  finishers. 

Average  for  millwork 
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AVERAGE  UNION  RATE  OF  WAOE8  PER  HOUR  IN  TRADES  SPECIFIED,  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AS  OF  MAY  15,  1922  AND  192l-Condwl«d. 
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PHfUlng  and  puiblithing,  ntwi- 
paper— Coacluded. 

Machine  opeiatan,  daywork 
(piecework) 

Machine  operators,  daywork 
(tlmework).. 

Machine  opeiators,  nightwork 
(piecework) 

Machine  operators,  nightwork 
(timework) 

Machine  tenders  (maoftiinists), 
daywork 

Marnlne  tenders  (macUnista), 
nightwork 

Machinist-operators,  daywork 

MachinisUypecators,  night- 
work  

Photo-engraTcrs,  daywork. . . . 

Photo-engravers,  ni^twork. . 

Pressmen,  web  presses,  day- 
work. 

Pressmen,  web  presses,  night- 
wofk. 

Stereotypers,  daywork 

Stereotypers,  nightwork 

Average  for  printing  and 
pubUshing,  newspaper 

Grand  avwage  for  all 
trades  herein  covered 


>iai34 

>iai33 

1.017 

.088 
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L004 

1.060 

1.050 

L175 
.000 

1.164 
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1.087 
L278 
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L215 

.861 

.879 

.076 
.006 
1.046 

LOTtt 
.017 
L068 

1.036 
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PrtfOhtiondpuUiihinf,  hook 

Btndery  women 

Bookbinders 

Compositors 

Blectrotypers: 

Battcrymen  and  builders. 

Finialiers  and  molders 

Machine  operators  (piecework) 
Machine  operators  (timework) 

Machine  tenders 

Machinist-operators  (piece- 
work)  

Machinist-operators      (time- 

PbotcHBOgra vers !!!!!!!!!!!!! ! 
Press  ass&tants  and  feeders. . . 

Pressmen,  cylinder 

Pressmen,  platen 

Average  for  printing  and 
pauishing,  book  and 

PrhUhic  and  pukUthinff,  luwt- 
paper. 

Compositors,  daywork 

Compositors,  nl^twork 

*  Rate  per  1,000  ems. 

There  are  5,667  wage  quotations  tabulated  for  1922,  of  which  33 
show  no  comparable  data  for  192 1,  either  because  tnere  were  no 
effective  union  scales  on  May  15, 1921,  or  because  the  unions  were  not 
then  organized.  Of  the  5,634  wage  quotations  for  which  there  are 
comparable  data  for  1921,  2,760  had  not  changed  during  the  year  and 
2,874  had  changed  in  rates  or  hours  or  both  of  these  items.  Tliere 
are  2,461  instances  of  a  reduction  in  hourly  rates  in  1922  as  compared 
with  1921,  2,502  instances  of  reduction  in  rates  per  week,  and  88 
instances  of  an  increase  in  hours  of  labor.  Of  the  88  instances  of 
increase  in  hours  of  labor,  9  occurred  in  the  building  trades,  11 
occurred  with  chauffeuiB,  teamsters,  and  drivers'  unions,  25  with 
freight  handlers'  unions,  1  with  linemen,  10  in  metal-trades'  imions, 
3  in  millwork  trades,  8  in  book  and  job  shops  in  the  printing  trades, 
and  21  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades. 

This  is  the  eleventh  bulletin  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics on  the  subject  of  imion  scales  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  A 
list  follows  showing  the  serial  number  of  union-wage  reports,  the 
bulletin  number,  the  date  of  the  scales  included,  and  the  number  of 
cities  reported. 
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BULLETIN  NUMBER,  BATE  OF  SCALES  USED.  AND  NUMBER  OF  CITIES  RBPOBTED, 
FOR  EACH  BULLETIN  ON  UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PUB- 
LISHED BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


Bulletin. 

Date  of  scale. 

Number 
of  cities 
reported. 

Bulletin. 

Date  of  scale. 

Number 

of  cities 

reported. 

No.  131 

Mayl6, 1907  to  1912... 
May  16, 1913    

39 
40 
41 
47 
48 
fid 

No.  269 

May  16, 1918 

58 

No.  143 

No.  274 

May  15, 1919 

ei 

No.  171 

May  1,1914 

No.  286 

May  1&  1920 

66 

No.  194 

May  V,  1915 

No.  802 

May  16. 1921 

66 

No.  214 

May  15, 1916 

No.  325 

May  15, 1922 

66 

No.  245 •.. 

May  15. 1917 

Data  for  several  of  the  principal  trades  are  given  bv  years,  1913  to 
1922,  in  an  abridged  form,  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Keview  for  Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

The  trades  and  occupations  covered  in  this  bulletin  are  divided 
into  12  groups  as  follows: 


Bakeiy  trades. 

Building  trades. 

ChaufEeura  and  teamsteiB  and  drivers. 

Freight  handlers. 

Granite  and  stone  trades. 

Laundry  workers. 


Linemen. 

Metal  trades. 

Millwork. 

Printing  and  publishing:  Book  and  job. 

Printing  and  publishing:  Newspaper. 

Street  railway  motormen  and  conauctois. 


The  66  cities  included  in  this  report  are  located  in  36  States, 
The  cities  selected  are  generally  the  lai^est  in  their  respective  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  cities  included  are  as  follows: 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass. 
•Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
*Butte,  Mont. 

Charleston,  S.  0. 

Chicago,  lU. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
*Daveni)ort.  Iowa. 
*Dayton,  Onio. 

Denver^  Colo. 
*Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
*Erie,  Pla. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
•Grand  Rimids,  Mich. 
•Houston,  Tex. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Louisvule,  ICy. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

^iilwaukee,  Wis. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
•Moline,  111. 


•Muskegon,  Mich. 
•Nashville,  Tenn. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
•Norfolk,  Va. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
•Peoria,  111. 

Philadelphia.  Pla. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
•Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Or^. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
•Reading,  Pa. 

Richmond,  Va. 
•Rochester,  N.  Y. 
•Rock  Island,  Dl. 
•Saginaw,  Mich. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
•St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Frandsco,  Calif. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
•Spokane,  Wash. 
•Springfield,  Mass. 
•Toledo,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
•Wichita,  Kans. 
•Worcester,  Mass. 
•York,  Pa. 
•Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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BUMMABT.  5 

The  asterisks  in  the  preceding  list  indicate  the  cities  added  since  the 
first  report.  Under  each  trade  in  Table  A  the  cities  appear  in  the 
order  as  listed  above. 

A  few  trades  not  appearing  in  Bulletin  No.  131  were  added  in 
Bulletin  No.  143.  In  Bulletin  No.  171  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was 
materially  enlarged,  four  new  groups  of  occupations  being  included: 
Brewery  and  bottling-house  workmen;  chauffeurs,  teamsters,  and 
drivers;  freight  handlers*  and  soft-drink  establishment  employees. 

A  few  traSes  were  added  in  Bulletin  No.  194,  a  few  in  Buuetin 
No.  214,  and  in  Bulletin  No.  245  four  trades  were  included  for  the 
first  time — mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers,  ship  carpenters,  glaziers,  and 

Ehoto-en^ravers.  In  Bulletin  No.  259  the  scales  for  brewery  and 
ottUns-house  workmen  and  soft-drink  establishment  emploj^ees 
were  mscontinued  and  the  scales  for  laundry  workers,  theatrical 
employees,  and  waiters  were  included  for  the  first  time.  Bulletins 
No.  274  and  No.  286  presented  practically  the  same  trades  and  occu- 
pations as  Bulletin  No.  259.  The  scales  for  theatrical  employees 
and  waiters  were  omitted  from,  and  linemen  and  street  railway 
motormen  and  conductors  included  in.  Bulletin  No.  302.  This 
report  includes  the  trades  and  occupations  that  were  shown  in  Bulletin 
No.  302. 

The  several  trades  and  occupations  for  which  the  imion  scales  are 
given  in  this  bulletin  are  shown  in  the  table  next  following. 

This  table  shows  for  each  trade,  and  for  each  year  for  which  data 
are  available,  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  rates  of  wages 
per  week  on  fuU  tmie  in  1922  as  compared  with  each  of  the  last  15 
years  preceding,  in  all  cities  covered,  taken  collectively. 

Tabli  1.— per  cent  op  INCREASE  IN  RATES  OP  WAGES  PER  WEEK  PULL  TIME, 
1922,  COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OP  THE  LAST  16  YEARS  PRECEDING. 


Oeoapfttioa. 


Per  oent  higber  in  1922  than  in— 


1007 1006 1900 1910  1911 1913  1913  1914 1915 1916 1917 191&1919 1990 1921 


BAKERY  TRADB8. 

Bakers 

BUILDIKO  TBADB8. 

Asbestos  workers 

Brif^layers 

Brtckkyers,    sewer,     tunnel,     and 

oaissoD 

Building  laborers 

Carpenters 

Carpenters:  MiUwrljehts 

Carpenters:  Parquetrv-floor layers... 

Caipenters.  wharf  and  bridge 

Cement  finishers 

Cement  finishers'  helpers 

Compositioo  roofers. 

Oompositioo  roofers'  helpers 

BlOTator  constmotors 

Elevator  constructors' helpers 

Engineers,  portable  and  hoisting 

Gfattiers 

Hod  carriers 

Inside  wlremen 

Inside  wiremen:  Fixture  hangers 

Uthers 

Marble  setters. 

Marble  setters' helpers 

Mosaic  and  terrasso  workers 

1  Lower. 


179  173 


1(8 


^] 


157 


150 


89 


(? 


•  No  data. 


144 


(«) 


137 


132 


130 


78 


135 


•No 


106 


74 


40 


13 


17 
13 

13 
17 
16 
15 
(») 
Ul 
17 
14 
14 
13 
17 
15 
16 

i'h 

16 
15 
16 
13 
17 
13 
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6  UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15,  1922. 

Tablb  1*-PER  cent  of  INCREASE  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  FULL  TIME, 
1922,  COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  16  YEARS  PRECEDINO-Contlnued. 


Occupation. 


Per  cent  higher  in  1922  than  in— 


1907190619091910191119 


BXTILDING  TRADES— concluded. 

Painters,  building 

Painters,  fresco 

Painters,  sign 

Plasterers 

Plasterers'  laborers 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 

Plumbers'  laborers 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Ship  carpenters 

Slate  and  tile  roofers 

Steam  fitters 

Steam  fitters'  helpers 

Stonemasons 

Structural-iron  workers 

StmcturaMnm  workers:  Finishers 

Structural-iron   workers:    Finishers* 

helpers 

Tile  layers 

Tile  layers'  helpers 

CHAunrEUits  and  teamotebs  and 

DBIVEBS. 

Chauffeurs 

Teamsters  and  drivers 

FBKIGBT  HANDLERS. 

Freight  handlers. 

QBANTFE  AND  STONE  TRADES. 

Qranite  cutters 

Stonecutters 

LAUNDRY  WORKERS. 

Laundry  workers 

LINEMEN. 

^^nwnen 

METAL  TRADES. 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers. 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler  makers'  helpers 

Coppersmiths 

Core  makers 

Machinists. 

Machinists' helpers 

Metal  polishers  and  buffers 

Molders,  iron 

Pattern  makers,  wood 

Sheet-metal  workers,  railroad  shops. . . 
Sheet-metal  workers'  helpers,  rail- 
road sh(^ 

MILLWORK. 

Carpenters 

Glaziers 

Painters:  Hardwood  finishers 

PRINTINO  AND  PUBUSHINO:   BOOK 
AND  JOB. 

Bindery  women 

Bookbuders 

Compositors 

Electrotypers: 

Battersrmen  and  builders 

Finishers  and  molders 

Machine  operators 

I  Lower. 


119 


^? 


(«) 


124 


(•) 


(«) 


112 


^ 


0) 


(•) 


(«) 


S 


(«) 


(•) 


(») 


104 


[^ 


(*) 


(«) 


(•) 


143 
124 
101 

•No  data. 


^] 


(«) 


(») 


« 


84 


8 


(•) 


(») 


(«) 


61 


(«) 


(«) 


^ 


(«) 


(•) 


99 


05 


(«) 


(«) 


100 
59 
98 


37 


(») 


(») 


72 
106 
61 
78 

^ 

62 
68 
96 
60 
81 
(•) 

(•) 


06     97 

85  I  83 


122 
95 
100 

94 
93 
83 

<No 


64 


88 

81 

65 

60 

82 

70 

65 

59 

S 

S 

49 

37 

76 

68 

56 

50 

110 

97 

69 

63 

60 

51 

85 


70 


(») 


16 


60 


(«) 


31 


(•) 


UO 


16 
U 
U 
M 
112 
15 

% 

18 
14 
12 
3 
17 
19 
18 

»1 
12 
t6 


14 


Ul 


17 


14 

% 

»8 

»5 
112 

16 
112 

12 
111 

19 
110 

^13 


18 

3 

11 


14 
>5 
(•) 


3 
«6 
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SUMMARY.  7 

Table  1<-PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  FITLL  TIME, 
1«»,  COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  15  YEARS  PRECEDINO-Concluded. 


Oocupation. 


Per  cent  higher  in  1922  than  in  - 


1907  1908 1909 1910 1911 1912  1919 1914 1915 1916|1917  1918 1919  1920  1921 


PBOmNO     AKD     PUBUBHnrO:     BOOK 

AHD  JOB— oonoluded. 

Machine  tenders  (machinists) 

Machinist  operators 

Phottnencravers , 

Press  assistants  and  feeders 

Premnea,  cylinder 

Prenmen,  platen 

PRINTINO  AHD  PUBUSBINO: 
NEWSPAnER. 

Compositors,  day  work 

Compositors,  ni^t  work 

Machine  operators,  day  work 

Machine  operators,  ni^it  work 

Machine  tenders  (machinists),  day 

work 

Machine  tenders  (madiinists),  night 

work 

Machinist  operators,  day  work 

Machinist  operators,  ni^t  work 

Photo-engravers,  day  work 

Photo-engravers,  ni^it  work 

Ptessmen,  web  presses,  day  work. .  . , 
Pressmen,  web  presses,  ni^t  work. . . 

Stereotypers,  day  work. 

Btereotypers,  ni^t  work 


122 


77 
53 
68 
101 
77 
110  1100 


61     31 
46     29 


% 

1 
»4 
»3 
(») 


2 

1 
4 
4 
6 

1 


1  Lower. 


*  No  data. 


*  No  change. 


The  union  scale,  as  the  term  is  h^re  used,  is  a  statement ^  either 
written  or  definitely  understood,  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  agreea 
to  or  accepted  by  an  organization  of  union  men  and  an  employer  or 
group  of  employers,  imder  which  a^eement,  expressed  or  implied, 
union  men  actually  work.  The  umon  scale  usually  fixes  the  limit 
in  only  one  direction.  It  sets  a  minimum  wage,  and  a  maximum  of 
hours  for  a  regular  day's  work.  This  report  shows  such  minimum 
wa^e  and  maximum  hours  as  are  established  by  the  agreed  or  accepted 
scale.  In  certain  cities  and  trades,  however,  some  workmen,  and  in 
some  few  instances  all  or  nearly  all  workmen,  actually  are  paid  more 
than  the  scale,  and  in  some  instances  employees  work  less  than  the 
sc^e  hours.  As  a  general  rule,  howerer,  the  imion  scale  represents 
the  prevailing  wage  of  a  locaUty  for  efiScient  labor. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  increases  in  wages,  a  considerable  number 
of  increases  were  reported  in  1918  as  war  bonuses.  Nearly  all  of 
these,  and  some  other  bonuses,  were  in  effect  in  1919  and  in  1920. 
In  1921  some  of  the  bonuses  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
scale,  some  had  been  modified,  and  some  were  contmued  as  emergency 
or  cost  of  Uving  bonuses.  In  1922  cost  of  Uving  bonuses  were 
carried  in  some  agreements.  In  cases  wh^*e  bonuses  were  defi- 
nitelv  reported  in  one  fixed  amoimt  and  were  to  remain  in  effect 
indennitely,  such  bonuses  were  combined  with  the  r^ular  rate.  If 
the  increases  were  various  or  indefinite,  or  applied  only  ta  some  indi- 
viduals or.to  only  a  part  of  the  union  membership,  the  general  rate 
was  Altered  in  the  table  as  the  scale,  and  the  bonuses  mentioned  in 
footnotes. 

In  cftses  where  the  returns  showed  that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  membership  received  more  than  the  scale,  the  facts,  so  far  as 
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8  UNION  SCAI^  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUKS  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15,  1922. 

ascertainable,  are  stated  in  footnotes,  which  are  generally  self- 
explanatory,  such  as  "more  than  half  received  more;  amoimt  not 
reported,"  ''nominal  rate,  all  received  more;  average  $35,"  ''25  per 
cent  received  $4  more  per  week,"  etc.  No  note  is  made  where  the 
number  who  received  tne  higher  rate  embraced  less  than  25  per  centi 
of  the  membership  of  the  union,  .^reements  sometimes  provide 
that  old  or  infirm  men  may  work  for  less  than  the  scale. 

The  observance  of  Labor  Day  as  a  hoUday  is  so  general  and  the 
fact  is  so  widely  xmderstood  that  it  was  deemed  uimecessary  to  refer 
to  the  many  aCTeements  which  prohibit  the  performance  of  ordinary 
work  on  that  day.  However,  m  instances  where  the  prohibition  of 
work  had  been  extended  to  other  dajrs  or  parts  of  days,  such  as  July 
4  and  Saturday  afternoon,  and  also  included  Labor  i)ay,  the  condi- 
tions have  been  stated  in  footnotes. 

For  railroad  shop  crafts,  the  rates  included  herein  are  the  rates 
awarded  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  unions 
were  represented  at  hearings  held  by  the  board,  and  rates  are  shown 
only  for  places  where  union  members  were  employed  in  railroad  shops. 
The  tabulation  shows  the  basic  scales  of  the  board's  award.  Li  most 
shops  the  scale  is  modified  by  allowances  consisting  of  extra  pay  or 
reduced  hours  for  ch^Idng  in  and  checking  out,  and  for  washin?  up 
^ter  the  work  day,  or  by  bonuses  for  regularity  of  work.  'Hiese 
instances  of  minor  variation  from  the  normal  rate  are  so  numerous 
that  in  order  to  save  space  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  tabulate  only 
the  normal  rate  with  this  explanation,  rather  than  tabulate  the 
various  modifications  with  a  multitude  of  explanatory  notes. 

In  the  book  and  job  printing  trades  the  44-hour  week  controversv 
in  some  instances  developed  the  establishment  of  a  44-hour  week 
consisting  of  5  days  of  8  hours  each,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and 
4  hours  on  Saturday  with  a  stand-off  that  members  would  work  4 
additionaT  hours  on  Saturday  which  would  be  overtime  at  a  rate 

red  upon.  Such  instances  are  tabulated  as  a  44-hour  week  with 
overtime  rate  shown  in  the  overtime  column. 
•  Li  the  newspaper  printing  trades  compositor  and  machine  operator 
agreements  are  tound  in  certain  cities  m  which  there  are  maximum 
hours  stated  that  may  not  be  exceeded  except  by  payment  of  an  over- 
time rate,  and  a  minimum  of  hours  for  which  work  must  be  provided 
or  payment  made  when  a  man  undertakes  a  day's  work.  When  such 
contract  exists,  diere  may  be  further  a  conmionlv  accepted  working 
time,  within  the  limits  provided,  so  well  establisned  that  ^uch  time 
is  in  effect  the  standara  working-day.  Li  such  instances  the  tabu- 
lation shows  such  actual  working  hours,  and  notes  state  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  hours. 

No  scale  for  any  trade  is  published  here  unless  it  was  so  far  estab- 
lished that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  union  were 
receiving  the  scale  or  above  it.  Information  obtained  on  this  ques- 
tion incficates  that  an  insignificant  number  of  union  members  were 
working  for  less  than  the  scale,  while  a  considerable  number  were 
receiving  more  than  the  scale.  Some  trades  were  not  organized  in 
certain  cities,  and  some  were  organized  only  in  part.  When  oi^an- 
ized  in  part,  with  a  scale  in  force  for  such  men  as  were  organized,  the 
scale  is  published. 

In  some  cases  scales  which  were  published  in  the  1921  bulletin  had 
not  been  extended  or  superseded  on  May  15,  1922,  but  still  remained 
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SUMMARY.  9 

as  prevailing  rates.  Where  rates  are  reported  for  such  places  notes 
explain  that  thev  are  prevailing  rates,  not  union  scales. 

The  union  scales  presented  in  this  report  are  almost  entirely  time- 
rate  scales.  Piece-rate  scales  are  published  only  for  lathers,  and  for 
machine  operators  and  for  machinist  operators  in  the  printing  trades. 
These  occupations  have  simple  xmits  of  payment  whicm  are  commonly 
imderstood.  Some  trades,  especially  the  metal  trades,  work  to  a  con- 
sidwable  extent  on  piece  rates.  Such  rates  are  so  great  in  nimiber 
and  the  units  of  payment  so  variable  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  quote 
them.  The  earnings  at  piece  rates  usually  exceea  tie  full-time  earn- 
ings at  the  time  rates  of  the  trade.  For  localities  where  piece  rates 
prevail  almost  exclusively  and  the  time  rate  provided  for  in  tiie 
scale  is  only  infrequently  paid,  such  time  rate  has  not  been  tabulated. 

The  scales  agreed  to  by  employers  and  trade-xmions  state  wages  for 
different  units  of  time.  Some  scales  designate  the  rates  of  wages  by 
the  hour,  others  by  the  day,  week,  or  monfli.  The  varying  rates  have 
been  reduced  to  common  terms  and  both  hourly  and  weeHy  rates  are 
shown. 

The  general  table  shows  the  rates  of  wa^es  per  hour  and  the  rates 
per  week  on  full  time,  the  rat^  for  overtune,  Sunday,  and  holiday 
work,  the  regular  houi^  for  a  full  day,  for  Saturday,  and  for  a  fun 
week,  and  the  number  of  months  in  the  year  for  which  the  agreement 
provided  for  a  Saturday  half  holiday. 

Certain  imions  have  agreements  for  Saturday  or  some  other  day 
off  as  a  r^t  day  rather  than  Sunday.  In  such  cases  the  provision  for 
this  day  is  tabulated  as  equivalent  to  the  usual  Sunday  provision. 
Likewise,  if  there  is  a  short  day  in  the  week  other  than  Saturday,  it 
is  tabulated  as  equivalent  to  a  Saturday  provision.  In  other  words, 
Sunday  is  considered  in  the  tabulation  as  comprehensive  enough  to 
cover  any  fixed  ''rest  day"  and  the  middle  number  in  the  statement 
of  hours  apphes  to  the  short  day,  if  any,  in  the  week. 

Where  two  or  more  quotations  of  rates  and  hours  are  shown  for 
the  same  occupation  in  the  same  city  such  quotations  represent  two 
or  more  agreements  between  unions  and  employers,  sometimes  differ- 
ent unions,  sometimes  different  employers,  sometimes  both.  The 
letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  are  used  to  designate  different  quotations  but 
have  no  other  si^iificance. 

When  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  months  of  the  year  the  num- 
bers of  hours  differed  from  those  shown  for  May,  the  difference  has 
been  notqid  in  the  table. 

When  a  strike  or  lockout  was  pending  on  May  15,  the  scale  which 
was  in  effect  before  the  strike  or  lockout  began  has  been  tabulated 
with  a  note  ''old  scale;  strike  pending." 

Nearly  all  the  information  here  published  was  obtained  by  special 
agents  of  this  bureau  in  personal  visits  to  business  agents  and  secre- 
taries of  the  respective  trade-unions  in  the  several  cities.  The  State 
labor  bureaus  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  their 
own  purposes,  collect  union  wage  scales  within  their  respective  States. 
To  avoid  duplication  of  field  work  iri  these  States,  the  State  and 
Federal  bureaus  have  cooperated. 

In  Pennsylvania  agents  of  the  State  bureau  worked  with  an  agent 
of  this  bureau  and  the  data  were  obtained  by  personal  visits  to  the 
trade-imions.  A  copy  of  all  data  collected  was  returned  both  to  the 
State  and  Federal  offices.    The  Ohio  data  were  collected  entirely  by 
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the  Ohio  bureau  by  personal  visits  of  special  agents.  Thei  Massa- 
chusetts bureau  collected  its  data  in  part  by  correspondence  and  in 
J)art  by  sending  out  special  agents.  Both  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 
umished  copies  of  their  data  &)  this  bureau. 

In  the  work  of  this  bureau  and  of  the  three  State  bureaus  wage 
scales,  written  agreements,  and  trade-imion  records  were  consulteid 
wherever  availabie.  The  field  work  involved  an  interview  with  the 
officials  of  about  2,200  local  unions. 

Scales  for  apprentices  are  not  shown,  but  scales  for  helpers  are 
given  in  a  number  of  trades.  In  some  trades  the  work  of  helpers  is 
performed  in  part  by  apprentices*  Whenever  it  is  found  that  the 
work  of  helpers  is  largely  done  by  apprentices,  the  scales  for  such 
helpers  are  omitted. 

An  inspection  of  the  general  table  shows  a  ^eat  variation  for  some 
occupations  in  trade  terms  and  classifications  in  different  cities.  For 
example,  bakers  in  some  cities  are  classed  as  first  hands,  second  hands, 
and  tnird  hands;  in  other  cities  as  mixers,  benchmen,  oven  men,  etc. 
The  difference  in  occupation  name  makes  a  comparison  between  cities 
difficult.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  the  terms  firat  hand,  second  hand, 
etc.,  do  not  cover  identical  work  in  different  cities  where  these  terms 
are  used.  Certain  work  may  be  considered  first-hand  work  in  one 
city  and  second-hand  work  in  another  city.  Of  necessity,  this  bureau 
has  followed  the  terminology  of  each  city. 

There  are  also  great  vanations  in  classification  and  in  the  extent 
of  subdivision  of  chauffeurs,  teamsters,  and  drivers,  and  of  book- 
binding and  presswork  occupations,  making  comparison  of  city  with 
city  quite  difficult;  and  similar  conditions,  less  in  degree,  are  found 
in  several  other  trades. 

General  Table  A,  pages  64  to  210,  presents  5,667  wage  quotations 
for  1922,  and  shows  2,874  instances  of  changes  in  scales  during  the 
year  ending  May  15,  1922,  either  as  to  wage  rates  or  hours,  or  both, 
out  of  a  total  of  5,634  scale  statements  in  which  th^*e  are  compar- 
able data.  A  table  is  here  given  summarizing  these  2,874  changes  as 
they  affected  each  of  the  t&ee  phases  of  the  scale — ^wages  per  nour. 
earnings  per  week,  and  hours  per  week.  The  changes  in  the  small 
number  oi  piece-rate  scales  quoted  in  this  report  are  included  in  this 
table  on  the  same  basis  as  the  time-rate  scales. 

With  2,461  instances  of  decreases  in  wages  per  hour  as  against  only 
366  increases,  out  of  a  total  of  5,667  wage  quotations,  the  reduction 
of  wage  rates  in  1922  became  significant. 
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Table  a*-NUMBER  OF  WAGE  QUOTATIONS  TABULATED  FOE  1922  AND  1921,  AND 
NUVBBB  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  IN  RATES  PER  HOUR,  EARNINGS  PER 
WEEK,  AND  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  AS  INDICATED  IN  THE  2^4  CASES  IN  WHICH 
CHANGES  WERE  MADE  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THESE  ITEMS  DURING  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  MAY  15,  1922. 


Industry  or  occupation. 

Wage  quotatioas 
tiSidated  foi>- 

Number 

of 

scale 

changes. 

Wages  per  hour. 

1922 

1921 

In. 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 

change. 

BaknTtrndf^  TT 

281 
1,823 

472 
94 

114 
» 
44 

78 

851 

884 
215 

275 
1,518 

«ro 

91 
114 
63 
44 

73 

847 
883 
212 

106 
724 
237 

84 

28 
3 

23 
892 

83 

376 
246 
120 

12 
33 
37 

1 
2 
1 
1 

10 
1 

144 

115 

9 

96 
687 
199 

83 

18 
2 

22 
877 

29 

208 
129 
111 

BuiMni^  t«vlw»  -  -  T 

4 

ChaoffeuEB  and  teamsters  and  ddvus. 

Fndffht  handlers 

1 

flninitA  ftnd  stmift  tradflfl , 

8 

T^nndrv  workers. 

liinemen ...,,,.,,^,-,^.,--.-^^-^ 

Metal  trades ; 

6 

8 

Pilntinff  and jmbUshing: 

24 

Newspaper. .- 

2 

Strwt  railways  I * 

Total , 

6,M7 

5,684 

2,874 

366 

2,461 

47 

Earnings  per  week. 

Hours  per  week. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 

change. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 

Bakery  trades. 

7 
39 
33 

3 

2 
1 
1 

11 
4 

58 

106 
«9 

97 
685 
196 

81 

26 
2 

22 
881 

29 

24S 

124 

»111 

4 

8 
5 
5 

1 
8 

100 

Bn^Vjfag  tradlW T-T--- -nrn-       - 

9 
11 
25 

710 

Chaulleurs  and  teamsters  and  drivers 

Fr^gMbandlen 

8 

221 

58 

DrRnttA  And  stinnA  tra^dAfi 

20 

8 

li]MID4>in T  .,.,.,,.  r  .. . 

1 

10 
8 

8 
21 

22 

Metal  trades 

17 
1 

168 

15 

865 

Mill^flTk r.       

29 

Pffntfngand  piiNJy^^^ng- 

75 
16 

900 

Newnpaper. 

210 

Street  rauways^ 

Total 

>209 

<2,502 

108 

88 

228 

2,438 

1  The  koois  per  week  were  not  reported  in  the  120  cases  where  changes  in  wages  per  hour  were  reported 

%  The  ei^igs  per  week  wiere  not  reported  in  these  oases,  bat  the  wages  per  hour  having  changed  It  is 
assumed  that  tim«  was  a  corresponding  change  in  the  earnings  per  week. 

*  Induding  9  cases  where  changes  in  wages  per  hour  but  not  In  earnings  per  week  were  reported. 

*  Including  111  oases  where  changes  ia  wages  per  hour  but  not  in  ffimfngw  per  week  were  reported* 

The  forecoing  table  shows  that  of  the  108  changes  reported  in  the 
bakery  trade  s^es,  12  effected  an  increase  and  96  a  decrease  in  wages 
per  hour;  7  resulted  in  an  increase  and  97  in  a  decrease  in  earnings 
per  week,  the  increase  in  the  hourly  rate  in  4  instances  bein^  offset 
oy  a  reducti(Hi  in  the  number  of  hours  worked;  and  8  produced  a 
decrease  and  100  no  change  in  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The 
other  items  of  the  table  are  read  in  like  manner. 

Owmg  to  shifting  of  trips  and  variation  of  hours  in  the  operation 
of  street  cars^  thenours  per  week  and  rates  per  week  of  motormen 
and  conductors  are  omitted  from  this  report.  Of  the  120  changes 
reported  in  this  CTOup,  9  effected  an  increase  and  111  a  decrease  in 
rates  per  hour.  For  the  purposes  of  this  table  it  has  been  assumed 
that  a  change  in  the  houryr  rates  in  the  street  railway  group  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  change  in  tJie  weekly  rates:  therefore  the  changes 
in  weekly  rates  are  tabuGited  as  coincident  with  the  changes  in  hourly 
rates.  No  hours  per  week  having  been  reported  for  these  120  cases, 
they  have  not  been  included  in  the  totals  tor  that  item. 

iSkpr^ssed  in  percentages  of  the  total  of  2,874  changes,  12.7  per 
cent  resulted  in  mcreases  and  85.6  per  cent  in  decreases  m  wages  per 
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hour;  9.4  per  cent  made  increases  and  87.1  per  cent  decreases  in 
earnings  per  week;  and  3.1  per  cent  made  mcreases  and  7.9  per 
cent  decreases  in  the  hours  per  week. 

INDEX  NUMBERS. 
UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  ALL  CITIES. 

A  table  of  index  numbers  (percentages)  has  been  computed  to 
show  for  all  cities  taken  collectively  the  extent  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  from  year  to  year  in  the  occupations  included  in  this 
report.  To  make  it  convement  to  compare  war  and  readjustment 
conditions  with  conditions  closely  preceoing  the  war  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  use  as  the  base,  or  100,  the  fibres  for  1913.  Occupations 
for  which  the  biu*eau  has  no  figures  as  tar  back  as  1913  are  omitted 
from  the  table,  since  the  figures  for  1913  are  used  as  a  base. 

Referring  to  Table  3,  which  follows,  it  id  seen  that  the  average 
rate  of  wages  per  week  on  full  time  for  all  bakers  on  May  15,  1922, 
was  237  per  cent  of  the  average  rate  in  1913^  or  137  per  cent  higher. 
The  rate  m  1907  was  85  per  cent  of  the  rate  m  1913,  thus,  from  1907 
to  1922  the  index  number  changed  from  85  to  237.  This  explana- 
tion will  apply  to  all  the  years  and  all  the  index  numbers  in  the  table. 

These  index  numbers  are  based  on  weighted  averages  and  were 
derived  from  the  actual  wages  and  hours  m  all  the  localities  which 
supplied  data.  In  making  the  computations  the  actual  wa^es  and 
hours  of  each  trade  in  each  city  for  1922  were  weighted  (multiplied) 
by  the  number  of  union  members  reported  in  the  trade  in  the  city 
on  May  16,  1922.  The  products  for  a  trade  for  the  several  cities 
were  added  together,producing  aggregate  wa^es  and  hours  for  the  trade. 
The  aggregate  wages  and  aggregate  hours  for  each  trade  were  then 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  union  members  reported  in  the  trade 
to  obtain  the  average  for  1922.  A  computation  was  then  made  to 
find  the  percentage  of  change  between  the  1922  average  and  the  1921 
average,  which  was  computed  in  the  same  way  in  1921.  This  per- 
centage was  then  applied  to  the  index  number  as  previously  comput- 
ed for  the  1921  report,  thus  bringing  down  to  1922  the  index  number 
for  each  trade  or  occupation. 

It  should  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  index  numbers  in  Table  3 
are  percentages,  not  actual  hours  or  amounts  of  nioney.  In  study- 
ing this  table  its  three  parts  should  be  observed.  Tnus,  referring 
again  to  bakers  for  illustration,  it  is  seen  that  the  index  number  for 
hours  per  week  decreased  from  111  in  1907  to  90  in  1922,  and  that  the 
index  number  for  rate  of  wages  per  hour  increased  from  76  in  1907 
to  267  in  1922.  The  reduction  in  nours  partly  ofiFsets  the  increase  of 
wages  per  hour;  thus  the  index  number  for  rates  of  wages  per  week 
increased  from  85  in  1907  to  237  in  1922  as  compared  with  76  to  267, 
the  increase  in  the  index  number  for  rates  of  wages  per  hour. 

Caution  shoiild  be  used  in  considering  these  index  numbers.  A 
subtraction  of  index  numbers  does  not  represent  the  per  cent  of 
increase  or  decrease  between  the  different  years.  For  example, 
the  index  number  for  rates  of  wages  per  week  of  bakers  in  1907  was  85, 
as  compared  with  237  in  1922,  making  an  increase  of  152  points  in  the 
index  number.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  is  179  per  cent  of  85,  thus 
making  the  increase  in  1922  over  1907,  179  per  cent,  as  shown  in 
Table  1,  pages  5  to  7. 
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Table  8.— INDEX  NTJlfBERS  OF  UNION  SCALE  OP  HOXTRS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  AND 
RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  H0X7R  AND  PER  WEEK  ON  FULL  TIME,  1907  TO  1923. 

[1918-100.) 


Bakers. 

BoUding  trades. 

Bricklayers. 

Bricklayers,  sewer, 
tunnel,  and  caiasoo. 

Building  laborers. 

Tetf. 

Fall- 

tJTnA 

hoars 

per 
week. 

Rate 

of 

wagee 

per 

hour. 

Rate 

Of 

wages 

w%, 
full 
time. 

Fun- 
time 
boors 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

fs^ 

time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

Of 

wages 
per 

week, 
fuU 

time. 

Fun- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

boor. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fun 

time. 

1907    

Ill 
110 
110 
109 
106 
101 
100 
99 
99 
96 
96 
96 
98 
90 
90 
90 

76 

79 

82 

86 

89 

96 

100 

102 

103 

107 

117 

142 

186 

264 

279 

287 

85 

87 

90 

92 

95 

97 

100 

102 

103 

106 

114 

136 

170 

234 

245 

237 

102 
102 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

04 
95 
95 
97 
97 
98 
100 
102 
103 
104 
107 
115 
128 
175 
173 
168 

97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
98 
100 
102 
102 
108 
106 
114 
127 
173 
171 
166 

108 
103 
103 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
96 
96 
96 

04 

90 
91 
91 
95 
95 
96 
100 
101 

IS 

117 
137 
166 
226 
228 
214 

98 

1906 

94 

igOO 

94 

1910 

06 

1911 

95 

1912 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
111 
113 
152 
153 
140 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
HI 
113 
152 
153 
149 

96 

1913 

100 

1914 

101 

1916 

100 

1916 

104 

1917 

112 

1918 

130 

1919 

146 

1920 

208 

1921 

210 

1922 

196 

Building  trade»-€oQtinued. 

Carpenters. 

OKp«ters.par. 
quetry-floor  layers. 

Cement  finishers. 

Cement  finishers' 
helpers. 

1907         

102 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
96 
98 
98 
98 
99 

91 
91 
92 
95 
97 
99 
100 
102 
103 
106 
115 
126 
146 
195 
198 
183 

92 
92 
93 
95 
96 
99 
100 
102 
103 
106 
115 
126 
144 
192 
195 
182 

.    102 
102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
99 
99 
98 
97 
96 
95 
95 
95 
95 

91 
91 
03 
94 
96 
96 
100 
101 
102 
108 
100 
120 
135 
183 
188 
176 

93 
91 
94 
95 
98 
98 
100 
100 
101 
101 
106 
117 
130 
176 
181 
168 

101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

86 
88 
91 
93 
99 
99 
100 
101 
101 
102 
106 
124 
141 
226 
226 
217 

87 

1906      

88 

1909         

e 

1910 

1911           

99 

1912 

99 

1913      

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
95 
95 
94 
94 
94 

100 
106 
107 
108 
116 
130 
149 
219 
220 
221 

100 
106 
107 
106 
116 
124 
142 
207 
207 
207 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

101 

1916 

101 

1917 

106 

1918 

123 

1919 

140 

1920 

224 

1921 

224 

1922. 

215 

Building  tradea-CoQtlnued. 

'""Sjas 

rtaUe 
og. 

Hod  carriers. 

Inside  wiremen. 

Inside  wiremen,  fix- 
ture hangers. 

1907 

102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
100 
90 
99 
99 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 
96 

95 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
105 
117 
137 
160 
232 
238 
197 

97 
97 
97 

S 
99 

90 

100 

101 

102 

105 

117 

136 

150 

231 

236 

196 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
99 
98 
98 
97 
97 
96 
96 
96 

89 
94 
94 
96 
97 
98 
100 
103 
105 
107 
114 
127 
146 
192 
202 
190 

90 
95 
95 
96 
97 
98 
100 
103 
104 
106 
112 
124 
141 
186 
196 
184 

1908           .     .  . 

1909 

1910 



1911 

102 
102 
100 
90 
98 
96 
96 
96 
95 
95 
95 
95 

95 
96 
100 
106 
106 
110 
118 
129 
144 
194 
202 
192 

08 

1912 

101 
100 
100 
99 
99 
98 
97 
96 
96 
96 
96 

97 
100 
101 
102 
103 
108 
124 
136 
176 
178 
168 

98 
100 
101 
101 
101 
100 
120 
130 
167 
171 
100 

08 

1913 

100 

1914 

106 

1915 

106 

1916 

107 

1917 

114 

1918 

125 

1919 

130 

1920 

186 

1921 

194 

1922    

185 

21746*— 23— BulL  826 2 
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Tables.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNION  SCALE  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  AND 
RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  WEEK  ON  FULL  TDCE,  1907  TO  1022-Ooii. 


BuUdlng  tnd«H-CoDtioued. 

Lathers. 

Marble  setters. 

Marble  setters' 
helpers. 

Painters. 

Year. 

FuU- 
tlme 
hours 

week. 

Rate 

of 

wages 

per 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 

time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 

week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 

wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 

wages 

w^fk, 
full 
time. 

ig07 

102 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
90 
00 
00 

90 
91 
91 
93 
93 
94 
100 
101 
102 
102 
103 
108 
120 
158 
161 
157 

01 
02 
02 
03 
94 
94 
100 

lOIr 

102 
102 
102 
107 
110 
157 
159 
156 

102 

102 
102 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
99 
98 
98 
97 
95 
95 
95 

85 

88 

89 

93 

94 

95 

100 

108 

104 

118 

117 

129 

151 

206 

213 

199 

87 

1906 

90 

1909 

91 

1910 

93 

1911 

95 

1912 

100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 

100 
100 
102 
103 
106 
110 
119 
132 
180 
192 
181 

98 
100 
102 
103 
106 
109 
117 
130 
185 
188 
177 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

95 
100 
101 
101 
101 
107 
112 
128 
216 
215 
200 

95 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
112 
128 
216 
215 
200 

96 

1913 

100 

1914 

}a 

1915 

1916 

113 

1917 

116 

1918 

127 

1919 

149 

1930 

196 

1921 

203 

1922 

191 

^  Building  trades-Continued. 

Painters,  sign. 

Plasterers. 

Plasterers' laborers. 

1907 

101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
08 
08 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

95 
95 
95 
97 
97 
99 
100 
101 
101 
105 
108 
113 
131 
171 
ISO 
174 

96 
95 
96 
97 
97 
96 
100 
100 
100 
103 
106 
111 
128 
167 
176 
170. 

101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
98 
98 

91 
95 
96 
96 
96 
98 
100 
102 
102 
105 
112 
129 
147 
213 
219 
193 

98 

1906 

95 

1900 

96 

1910 

97 

1911 

07 

1912 

100 
100 
90 
99 
98 
08 
98 
98 
92 
92 
93 

08 
100 
104 
104 
117 
118 
122 
143 
205 
207 
197 

99 
100 
104 
104 
115 
116 
120 
141 
189 
191 
183 

97 

iws!:. :::::::.: 

100 
100 
00 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

100 
100 
100 
103 
107 
117 
141 
190 
196 
194 

100 
100 
100 
102 
106 
116 
139 
188 
103 
102 

100 

1914 

103 

1915 

103 

1916 

104 

1917 

111 

1918 

128 

1919 

146 

1900 

211 

1931 

216 

1922 

180 

Building  trades— Continued. 

Plumbers  and  gas 
fitters. 

Sheet-metalworkers. 

Steam  fitters. 

Steam  fitters' 
helpers. 

1907 

101 
101 
101 
100 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

88 
80 
00 
01 
06 
97 
100 
101 
102 
103 
107 
117 
133 
172 
181 
168 

91 
91 
93 
94 
97 
97 
100 
101 
102 
102 
105 
116 
131 
169 
178 
168 

102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
98 
98 
97 
97 
97 

86 

88 

80 

91 

04 

06 

100 

104 

105 

107 

112 

131 

144 

103 

202 

188 

87 
80 
90 
03 
05 
96 
100 
104 
105 
106 
111 
129 
141 
189 
197 
183 

102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
98 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 

86 
87 
99 
92 
95 
96 
100 
102 
104 
106 
110 
121 
135 
179 
171 
168 

87 
88 
90 
93 
96 
97 
100 
101 
103 
105 
100 
118 
132 
174 
167 
163 

102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

85 

86 

87 

94 

94 

97 

100 

102 

105 

106 

113 

181 

157 

227 

220 

226 

85 

1906 

86 

1909 

86 

1910 

93 

igil 

95 

1912 

96 

1918 

100 

1914 

108 

1915 

104 

1916 

106 

1917 

113 

1918 

138 

1919 

154 

1920 

338 

1921 

316 

1982 

333 
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TABLB8.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNION  SCALE  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  AND 
RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  WEEK  ON  FULL  TIME,  1907  TO  1922-Coii. 


Building  tradea— Contizmed. 

StmotoraMroD 
workers. 

StructunO-iron 
workers,  finishers. 

Struotural-iran  work- 

ers, finishers'  helpers. 

Year. 

FuU- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 
of 
wages 
^Per 
hour. 

Rate 
of 

wages 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

P«r 
week, 

full 
time. 

FnU- 

time 

hours 

per 

week. 

Rate 
of 

wages 

jw 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

time. 

1907 

102 
102 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 

92 
94 
94 
96 
96 
97 
100 
108 
104 
106 
110 
120 
135 
188 
193 
180 

95 
96 
96 
95 
96 
97 
100 
103 
104 
105 
109 
120 
133 
186 
191 
178 

104 
103 
103 
102 
102 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

87 
80 
90 
93 
95 
97 
100 
102 
102 
104 
110 
126 
143 
179 
184 
167 

90 
91 
92 
94 
96 
97 
100 
102 
102 
103 
109 
125 
141 
177 
182 
165 

1908      

1909 

1910       

1911 

1912       

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

102 
102 
104 
109 
123 
137 
180 
183 
168 

98 
100 
102 
102 
104 
108 
122 
137 
181 
183 
169 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

98 
100 
101 
»    101 
101 
110 
123 
148 
204 
206 
205 

99 

1913 

100 

1914        

101 

1915 

101 

1916 

101 

1917 

108 

1918      

121 

1919 

146 

i9ao     

200 

1921 

203 

1922 

201 

BuUding  trades-Concluded. 

Chauffeurs  and  teamsters  and  drivers. 

Tilelayen. 

Tile  layers'  helpers. 

Chaoffeors. 

Teamsters  and 
drivers. 

1912 

100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 
98 

95 
100 
101 
101 
103 
106 
111 
121 
163 
162 
159 

96 
100 
101 
101 
102 
106 
109 
119 
159 
150 
156 

100 
100 
100 
98 
98 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 

98 
100 
101 
101 
108 
HI 
114 
139 
227 
232 
217 

98 
100 
101 
103 
106 
108 
112 
134 
220 
224 
210 

1913 

100 
100 
99 
97 
90 
94 
90 
87 
87 
88 

100 
101 
102 
106 
113 
131 
163 
200 
203 
191 

100 
101 
101 
104 
109 
123 
146 
173 
174 
167 

100 
100 
99 
99 
98 
97 
93 
90 
88 
90 

100 
102 
103 
107 
114 
133 
170 
215 
223 
213 

100 

1914    

loa 

1915 

102 

1916    

106 

1917 

112 

1918    

128 

1919 

158 

1920       

196 

1921 

199 

1922    

192 

Freight  handlers. 

Granite  and  stone  trades. 

Metal  trades. 

Granite  cutters. 

Stonecutters. 

Blacksmiths. 

1907 

102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 

91 
92 
93 
94 
94 
95 
100 
101 
101 
105 
109 
130 
154 
189 
209 
209 

92 
93 
94 
95 
95 
96 
100 
100 
101 
105 
109 
130 
153 
189 
208 
206 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 

96 
96 
96 
97 
97 
98 
100 
IM 
105 
106 
111 
118 
140 
183 
190 
182 

96 
96 
96 
97 
97 
97 
100 
104 
105 
105 
110 
117 
138 
181 
187 
180 

103 
103 
102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
94 
92 
91 
91 
91 

88 
90 
92 
95 
95 
97 
100 
102 
102 
106 
114 
163 
178 
211 
205 
198 

91 

1908        

98 

1909 

94 

1910              

97 

1911 

96 

1912 

98 

1913 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
93 
77 
77 
77 
82 

100 
103 
108 
116 
119 
149 
193 
233 
237 
196 

100 
103 
103 
117 
119 
139 
149 
178 
181 
161 

100 

1914 

103 

1915 

102 

1916 

106 

1917 

112 

1918 

153 

1919 

163 

1920 

193 

1921 

188 

1922 

180 
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Table  3.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNION  SCALE  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  AND 
RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  WEEK  ON  FULL  TIME,  1907  TO  192a-Coii. 


Metel  trades-Cootinued. 

Blacksmith's  helpers. 

BoUer  makers. 

BoUer  makers' 
helpers. 

Core  makers. 

Year. 

FuU- 
tline 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

FuU- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fun 

time. 

run- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 
of 

wages 

week, 
fun 
time. 

1907 

103 
108 
102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
99 
96 
94 
92 
92 
92 
92 

82 
89 
91 
95 
96 
97 
100 
101 
104 
100 
122 
178 
199 
210 
240 
240 

84 
92 
93 
97 
97 
98 
100 
101 
104 
107 
119 
168 
182 
220 
221 
220 

102 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
97 
97 
95 
93 
93 
95 
95 

86 
87 
88 
93 
98 
99 
100 
100 
101 
106 
114 
154 
172 
188 
192 
175 

87 
88 
89 
93 
98 
99 
100 
100 
100 
103 
111 
146 
159 
176 
183 
166 

102 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
98 
97 
96 
94 
94 
96 
97 

87 
87 
88 
90 
93 
99 
100 
101 
101 
108 
114 
157 
179 
196 
213 
190 

88 
88 
88 
90 
93 
99 
100 
100 
101 
105 
111 
150 
167 
184 
204 
187 

103 
103 
102 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
98 
94 
90 
90 
90 

83 
83 
84 
88 
93 
94 
100 
101 
102 
109 
123 
167 
177 
234 
214 
188 

86 

1906 

86 

1909 

85 
89 
94 

1910 

1911 

1912 

94 
100 

1913 

1914 

101 

1915 

102 

1916 

108 

1917 

121 
154 
166 
212 
194 
170 

191&. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Metal  trade»-Goiitinued. 

Machinists. 

Machinists' helpers. 

buffers. 

Molders,iron. 

1907 

103 
103 
102 
.102 
101 
100 
100 
99 
99 
97 
96 
94 
93 
92 
98 
99 

90 
91 
92 
96 
97 
98 
100 
102 
102 
116 
127 
167 
185 
209 
206 
193 

92 
94 
94 
98 
99 
99 
100 
101 
102 
112 
123 
159 
174 
195 
103 
181 

102 
102 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
98 
97 
97 
93 
80 
90 
90 

88 
88 
88 
92 
94 
95 
100 
101 
101 
110 
124 
157 
180 
235 
216 
192 

90 
80 
80 
93 
95 
95 
100 
101 
101 
107 
120 
150 
165 
209 
193 
171 

1908 

1900 

.     .. 

19ia. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
97 
94 
94 
94 
95 

100 
100 
100 
107 
118 
150 
168 
210 
210 
188 

100 
100 
100 
107 
117 
146 
150 
200 
204 
180 

100 
100 
100 
97 
96 
95 
92 
90 
89 
89 

100 
100 
101 
108 
120 
149 
178 
246 
234 
229 

100 
100 
101 
105 
116 
143 
165 
224 
212 
206 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Metal  trades-Con- 
ohided. 

Millwork. 

Printing  and  pubUsh. 
ing:  Book  and  job. 

Pattern  makers, 
wood. 

Carpenters. 

Painters,  hard  wood 
flnisfaers. 

Bookbinders. 

1907 

104 
103 
103 
101 
101 
101 
100 
99 
99 
99 
97 
96 
93 
92 
91 
91 

87 
80 
91 
93 
95 
96 
100 
101 
101 
108 
124 
163 
192 
243 
234 
214 

90 
92 
93 
95 
96 
97 
100 
100 
100 
107 
119 
156 
178 
222 
212 
193 

Ill 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
95 
94 

84 

93 

94 

95 

97 

98 

100 

102 

102 

102 

108 

122 

155 

204 

220 

211 

93 

94 

95 

95 

.     97 

98 

100 

102 

1(B 

102 

106 

121 

155 

204 

206 

196 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

^ 

1912 

100 
100 
97 
97 
95 
94 
92 
90 
89 
80 
80 

99 
100 
102 
103 
107 
115 
128 
152 
219 
240 
219 

99 
100 
98 
90 
102 
107 
118 
138 
197 
216 
198 

100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
98 
90 
80 
91 

99 
100 
105 
108 
122 
124 
131 
160 
239 
253 
245 

99 
100 
104 
108 
121 
122 
129 
156 
214 
223 
222 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 .%... 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

C 
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TABUS.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNION  SOAI^B  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  AND 
RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  WEEK  ON  FULL  TIME,  1907- TO  1022-Con. 


Printing  and  publishing:  Book  and  Job— Contlnoed. 

Compoaicors. 

Eleotrotypers:  Bat- 
terrmen   and 
bnOaers. 

Eleotrotypers:  Fin- 
ishers and  mold- 
ers. 

Machine  operators. 

Year. 

mil. 

time 
boun 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

FuU- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

P^ 

week, 

fuU' 
time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 
^per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

^k, 
fUU' 
Ume. 

FuU- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 

wages 

per 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
full 
time. 

1907 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
92 

90 
90 
90 
94 
97 
99 
100 
103 
103 
106 
107 
119 
145 
191 
220 
223 

89 
89 
89 
93 
95 
98 
100 
103 
103 
105 
107 
119 
145 
191 
206 
206 

108 
103 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
90 
99 
96 

84 
84 
85 

90 
96 
97 
100 
105 
108 
111 
116 
126 
146 
221 
271 
210 

86 

1? 

90 
96 
97 
100 
105 
108 
111 
115 
125 
146 
222 
270 
209 

106 
104 
104 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
96 
94 

88 
89 
80 
92 
97 
98 
100 
104 
106 
100 
112 
117 
133 
187 
209 
218 

92 
92 
92 
93 
97 
98 
100 
104 
106 
100 
112 
117 
133 
187 
100 
206 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
04 
03 

02 
02 
02 
94 
05 
07 
100 
101 
101 
102 
104 
H3 
137 
176 
201 
200 

02 

1906 

02 

1900 

02 

1910 

04 

1911 

96 

1912 

97 

1913 

100 

1914 

101 

1915 

101 

1916 

102 

1917 

1918 

104 
113 

1919 

137 

1920 

176 

1921 

196 

1922 

185 

Printing  and  publisbinr*  Book  and  Job— Continoed. 

Machine  tendm 
(machinists). 

Machinist  operators. 

Press  assistants  and 
feeders. 

Pressmen,  cylinder. 

1907 



112 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
93 

81 
80 
91 
92 
96 
98 
100 
103 
103 
104 
110 
129 
166 
228 
246 
238 

90 
90 
91 
93 
96 
98 
100 
103 
103 
104 
110 
129 
166 
227 
230 
221 

107 
102 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
05 
03 

83 
87 
05 
05 
07 
00 
100 
102 
102 
104 
106 
117 
142 
185 
206 
201 

88 

1906 



80 

1909 

96 

1910 

96 

1911 

97 

1912 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
93 
92 

98 
100 
100 
101 
101 
103 
113 
139 
175 
198 
198 

98 
100 
100 
101 
102 
104 
114 
140 
175 
188 
183 

99 

1913 

100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
97 
95 

100 
101 
101 
101 
103 
107 
122 
151 
161 
167 

100 
101 
101 
102 
104 
106 
123 
152 
156 
159 

100 

1914 

102 

1916 

102 

1916 

104 

1917 

106 

1918 

117 

1919 

142 

1920 

184 

1921 

193 

1922 

187 

Printing  and  pubUsb- 
Ing:  Book  and  Job- 
Concluded. 

Printing  and  publishing:  Newspaper. 

Pressmen,  platen. 

Compoflltors,  day 
work. 

Ckimpositors,  night 
work. 

Machine  operators, 
day  work. 

1907 

106 
102 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
96 
94 

87 

90 

93 

95 

97 

98 

100 

102 

102 

101 

109 

120 

148 

200 

232 

226 

92 

92 

94 

95 

97 

98 

100 

102 

102 

104 

109 

120 

148 

200 

218 

218 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
101 

89 
90 
91 
93 
95 
98 
100 
101 
102 
102 
105 
110 
132 
161 
175 
176 

90 
90 
91 
93 
96 
98 
100 
101 
101 
102 
105 
110 
131 
161 
174 
178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 

93 
93 
94 
95 
97 
98 
100 
101 
101 
102 
104 
108 
131 
158 
172 
176 

03 
03 
04 
06 
07 
08 
100 
101 
101 
101 
104 
108 
130 
158 
171 
178 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
100 

01 
93 
93 
95 
.96 
08 
100 
101 
102 
103 
106 
110 
134 
167 
175 
181 

91 

1906... 

93 

1909 

98 

1910 

95 

1911 

97 

1912 

96 

1913 

100 

1914 

101 

1915 

108 

1916 

102 

1917 

106 

1918 

100 

1919 

133 

1920 

166 

1921 

174 

wS 

181 

I 
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Table  d.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNION  SCALE  OF  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  AND 
RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  WEEK  ON  FULL  TIME,  1907  TO  1922-Coa. 


day  work  (ptece- 
work). 

Machine  operators, 
night  work. 

Machine  operators, 
ni^t  work  (piece- 
work). 

Machine   tenders 
(machinists),   day 
work. 

Year 

Full- 
timd 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

£'• 

time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

POT 

week, 
full 
time. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
weA, 

fST 
time. 

FuU- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

1907 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
102 

93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
100 
101 
102 
102 
106 
106 
132 
162 
170 
174 

94 
95 
96 
97 
97 
99 
100 
101 
101 
101 
104 
108 
182 
162 
170 
177 

. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
102 
102 
103 
108 
101 
98 

UOl 

uoo 
uoo 
uoo 

1100 
1101 
U04 
1117 
1129 
1120 
1121 

100 
100 
100 
100 

90 
101 
101 
102 
102 
100 

09 

1101 
1100 
1100 
1100 

uoo 

1100 
1102 
1114 
1120 
U05 
1106 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

99 
100 
101 
101 
101 
103 
106 
138 
172 
179 
180 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916.... 

101 

1916 

101 

1917 

108 

1918 : 

108 

1919 

138 

1920 

171 

1921 

178 

1922 

181 

Printing  and  publishing:  Newspaper—Continued. 

Machine  tenders 
(machinists), 
night  work. 

Machinist  operators, 
day  work. 

Machinist  operators, 
night  work. 

Pressmen,  web 
presses,  day  work. 

1907 

102 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
102 

88 
90 
92 
95 
96 
98 
100 
101 
101 
102 
104 
113 
137 
109 
184 
180 

89 

1908 

91 

1909 

91 

1910 

90 

1911 



90 

1912 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 

100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
102 
107 
135 
165 
171 
172 

100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
102 
107 
135 
165 
171 
174 

96 

1913 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
96 
96 

100 
100 
100 
102 
104 
106 
112 
123 
164 
165 

100 
100 
100 
102 
104 
106 
112 
128 
161 
163 

100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
102 
102 
102 
103 
102 

100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
105 
116 
139 
154 
160 

100 
100 
100 
100 
103 
107 
118 
142 
160 
166 

100 

1914 

101 

1915 

101 

1916 

loe 

1917 

1918 

104 
118 

1919 

187 

1930 

170 

1921 

184 

1922 

184 

Printing  and  publishing:  Newspaper-Coneluded. 

Pressmen,  web 
presses,  night  work. 

Stereotypers,  day 
work. 

work. 

1907 

101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
97 
109 

95 
95 
95 
96 
97 
98 
100 
101 
101 
102 
103 
111 
139 
171 
185 
168 

95 
96 
90 
97 
97 
98 
100 
101 
101 
102 
108 
111 
138 
169 
183 
185 

102 
102 
102 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
96 
100 

87 
89 
90 
92 
93 
95 
100 
101 
101 
102 
105 
109 
123 
160 
174 
172 

88 
90 
91 
93 
93 
94 
100 
101 
101 
102 
105 
109 
123 
149 
170 
171 

101 
101 
101 
100 
93 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
90 
96 
98 
0. 

01 
92 
92 
93 
93 
94 
100 
101 
101 
102 
105 
109 
128 
151 
176 
173 

91 
92" 
92 
93 
93 
94 
100 
101 
101 
102 
104 
109 
122 
149 
171 
171 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

1921 

1922 

1  Based  on  price  for  1,000  ems  nonpareil. 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 

A  table  of  index  numbers  is  now  presented  in  which  are  combined 
the  data  for  all  localities  and  for  all  occupations  except  street-railway 
motormen  and  conductorsi  which  are  omitted  because  of  incomplete 
data,  especially  as  to  hours. 

The  data  of  preceding  reports  have  been  used  so  as  to  produce  a 
series  of  general  index  numoers  from  1907  to  1922.  The  method  of 
computation  is  the  same  as  used  in  computing  the  index  numbers 
of  the  several  occupations  as  explained  on  page  12.  ^ 

Tablk  4.— index  NUICBERS  OF  UNION  WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1007 

TO  1922. 

[1913=100] 


Year. 

Rate  of 

WBgeep6r 

hour. 

FuU-ttma 
hours  per 

Rate  of 
time. 

1907 

90 
91 
92 
94 
96 
98 
100 
102 
103 
107 
114 
133 
155 
199 
205 
193 

103 
102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
100 

^2 
99 

99 

98 

97 

95 

94 

94 

94 

92 
93 
93 
96 
96 
98 
100 
102 
102 
106 
112 
130 
148 
189 
193 
183 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 : 

1921 

1922 

In  the  preparation  of  the  above  index  numbers  of  .rates  of  wages 
and  of  hours  of  labor  the  numbers  were  extended  to  two  decimal 
places  for  closer  accuracy  in  computation,  but  in  the  tables  published 
the  decimals  of  the  indexes  have  been  dropped,  so  that  the  indexes 
appear  as  whole  numbers. 

An  index  number  is,  as  before  stated,  a  percentage  computed  from 
the  actual  figures  for  each  year  compared  with  a  base  year.  In 
Table  4  the  ^ures  for  1913  are  made  the  base,  as  was  done  in  Table 
3,  pc^es  13  to  18,  in  order  that  later  conditions  may  be  compared 
readity  with  conditions  closely  preceding  the  war. 

As  some  readers  may  desire  to  start  comparisons  with  the  initial 
year,  a  table  of  index  numbers  computed  from  the  same  basic  figures 
is  given  with  1907  taken  as  the  base,  or  100. 

Tabus  ft.— INDEX  N17MBERS  OF  UNION  WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1907 

TO  1922. 
[1007=100.] 


Year. 

Rate  of 

wages  per 

hour. 

Full-Ume 
hoursper 

Rate  of 
tbne. 

1907 

100 
101 
102 
105 
107 
109 
111 
114 
115 
119 
127 
148 
172 
222 
229 
215 

100 
100 
99 
99 
98 
98 
97 
97 
97 
96 
96 
95 
92 
91 
92 
92 

100 
101 
102 
104 
105 
107 
109 
HI 
112 
116 
123 
142 
162 
206 
211 
200 

190g 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913.... 

1914 

1916..: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
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UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  SELECTED  TRADES 

IN  13  CITIES. 

Index  numbers  have  also  been  prepared  for  each  of  13  unportant 
cities.  In  Table  6  the  data  for  selected  trades  in  each  of  these  cities 
have  been  consohdated  in  general  index  numbers  from  1907  to  1922. 
In  Table  7  actual  rates  and  hours  and  index  numbers  for  rates  and 
hours  are  given  through  the  same  period  of  time  for  each  of  the 
several  traaes  consohdated  in  Table  6.  The  trades  included  in  this 
table  number  from  14  to  22  in  the  different  cities.  The  figures  for 
preceding  years  are  drawn  from  earUer  bulletins.  In  these  two  tables 
1907  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  or  100. 

Table  e*-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNION  SCALES  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  WEEK 
AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  PREVAILING  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1«07  TO  1922, 
FOR  ALL  TRADES  LISTED  IN  TABLE  7,  TAKEN  COLLECTIVELY. 

[1007-100.] 


Year. 


Atlanta. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hoars 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Baltimore. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
Ubor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Boetoo. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hOUTc 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 


full 
time. 


Chicaga 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
ftill 


1907. 
1906. 
1900. 
1010. 
1911. 
1912. 
1013. 
1014. 
1015. 
1010. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


100 
103 
107 
10» 
111 
112 
115 
116 
110 
120 
129 
155 
188 
256 
241 
246 


100 
104 
106 
100 
112 
113 
114 
113 
113 
116 
123 
143 
160 
216 
203 
204 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
98 
96 
96 
95 
92 
86 
85 
85 
83 


100 
99 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
107 
110 
110 
127 
153 
192 
220 
221 
206 


100 
99 
99 
99 
102 
102 
102 
100 
102 
108 
117 
141 
176 
202 
206 
192 


100 
100 
99 
99 
90 
99 


100 
101 
106 
111 
112 
114 
116 
121 
121 
126 
133 
148 
163 
215 
218 
212 


100 
100 
104 
107 
107 
109 
111 
116 
116 
118 
125 
134 
148 
194 
196 
193 


100 
99 
99 
96 
96 


100 
100 
104 
100 
110 

n5 

119 
121 
121 
125 
128 
141 
166 
234 
230 
212 


100 
100 
104 
106 
100 
113 
118 
120 
120 
124 
127 
135 
156 
210 
214 
196 


Cindmiati. 


Denver. 


New  Orleans. 


1907 
1906 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1021. 
1822. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

106 

104 

107 

105 

106 

106 

112 

109 

114 

111 

118 

115 

126 

122 

132 

128 

142 

137 

155 

150 

219 

210 

226 

216 

311 

201 

100 
100 
100 
98 
96 
96 
98 
98 
98 
96 
96 
96 
96 
95 
95 
94 


100 

100 

104 

104 

106 

107 

108 

107 

110 

100 

110 

110 

111 

110 

111 

110 

111 

110 

114 

114 

127 

125 

141 

138 

161 

157 

197 

193 

204 

199 

189 

185 

100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
96 
96 
98 
96 
98 


100 

100 

101 

101 

106 

104 

104 

103 

104 

103 

107 

105 

107 

105 

108 

105 

106 

103 

108 

104 

114 

108 

141 

133 

168 

159 

196 

185 

228 

203 

227 

200 

100 
100 
99 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

102 

102 

102 

102 

103 

103 

104 

104 

104 

104 

111 

111 

117 

117 

127 

127 

143 

142 

196 

192 

203 

197 

205 

200 

100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
00 
99 
90 
00 
00 
97 
97 
96 
96 


New  York. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
90 
08 
97 
97 
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Table  e^INDBX  NTJMBBR8  OF  UNION  SCALES  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  WEEK 
AND  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  PREVAILING  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR.  1907  TO  1822, 
POR  ALL  TRADES  LISTED  IN  TABLE  7,  TAKEN  COLLECTrS^ELY-CanQluded. 

[1907-100.] 


Year. 


Philadelphia. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 

fuU 

time. 


Pittsburgh. 


Rate  of 


P« 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 

full 

time. 


St.  Louis. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
fnU 


San  Francisco. 


Rate  of 


hour. 


P« 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 

fuU 

time. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1990. 
19SI. 
1922. 


100 
106 
107 
107 
107 
113 
114 
116 
127 
153 
174 
237 
235 
223 


100 
100 
100 
105 
107 
107 
107 
113 
113 
115 
126 
151 
172 
227 
225 
213 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
90 
99 
99 
96 
98 
96 
95 
95 


100 
107 
106 
110 
112 
115 
122 
124 
131 
132 
146 
152 
178 
213 
263 
224 


100 
107 
108 
110 
106 
110 
115 
118 
124 
125 
138 
144 
168 
'201 
247 
211 


100 
100 
100 
100 
96 
96 
95 
95 
95 
95 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 


100 
101 
104 
106 
110 
111 
112 
116 
117 
118 
122 
141 
161 
199 
231 
205 


100 
101 
104 
106 
110 
111 
112 
116 
117 
118 
123 
140 
150 
197 
225 
199 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
96 
97 
97 
96 
96 


100 
101 
101 
104 
104 
105 
105 
106 
106 
100 
114 
139 
157 
188 
197 
185 


100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
102 
102 
104 
109 
134 
147 
175 
183 
173 


100 
100 
99 
96 
06 
95 
06 
96 
06 
06 
95 
96 
92 
92 
91 
92 


Seattle. 


1907.. 
1906.. 
1900.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1M3.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1017.. 
1018.. 
1019.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922. 


100 

100 

92 

03 

93 

93 

97 

97 

100 

98 

100 

96 

100 

96 

99 

97 

99 

97 

99 

97 

113 

109 

143 

139 

162 

144 

176 

165 

160 

151 

159 

149 

100 
100 
100 
100 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
96 
96 
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Tablb  7--UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  18  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES. 

ATLANTA,  OA. 

(1907-100.  The  flgnres  for  compositors  and  machine  operators  apply  only  to  those  working  on  English  text.] 


Bricklayers. 

Carpenters. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hoars 

of 
labor 

p€r 
week, 

full 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Yew. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 

wages 

per 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labOT 

full 
time. 

Rate 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

full 

1907 

Ctmii. 
40.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
46.0 

sao 
eao 
6Qro 
7a  0 

112.6 

loao 
loao 

$21.20 
23.85 
23.85 
23.85 
23.85 
23.85 
23.85 
22.50 
22.60 
26.00 
3a  00 
3a  00 
3a  80 
49.60 
44.00 
44.00 

53 
53 
53 
53 
63 
63 
53 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
125 
150 
160 
176 
281 
250 
260 

100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
106 
106 
118 
142 
142 
146 
233 
208 
208 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
83 
83 
83 
83 

CenU. 
aao 
3ao 
3ao 

30.0 
36.0 
35.0 

4ao 
4ao 
4ao 

40.0 

6ao 
6ao 
oao 
8ao 
7ao 

70.0 

116.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
1&90 
18.90 
2a  00 
2a  00 

2a  00 
2a  00 

25.00 
25.00 
26.40 
35.20 
3a  80 
3a  80 

54 
64 
54 
54 
54 
64 
60 
60 
60 
50 
60 
50 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
117 
133 
133 
133 
133 
167 
167 
200 
267 
233 
233 

100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
117 
»3 
123 
133 
123 
154 
164 
163 
217 
190 
190 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

9S 

1914 

93 

1915 

9S 

1916 

98 

1917 

93 

1918 

93 

1919 

81 

1920 

81 

1921 

81 

1922 

81 

Compositors,  book  and  Job. 

Compositors,  day  work,  newspaper. 

1907 

31.3 
31.3 
34.4 
34.4 
34.4 
34.4 
34.4 
37.5 
37.6 
37.6 
37.6 
37.5 
43.8 
,67.5 
75.0 

sao 

15.00 
15.00 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
18.00 

laoo 

l&OO 
18.00 
18.00 
21.00 
27.60 
36.00 
36.20 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 

100 
100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
140 
184 
240 
266 

100 
100 
110 

no 

110 

no 
no 

120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
140 
184 
240 
236 

100 

W 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 

37.5 
37.6 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 

5ao 

6a6 
63.8 
91.0 
80.5 

laoo 

l&OO 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
24.00 
29.10 
3a  60 
43.70 
4L62 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 

133 
162 
170 
243 
231 

100 
100 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 

n7 

117 
117 
117 
133 
162 
170 
243 
231 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Granite  cutters,  inside. 

Machine  operators,  book  and  Job. 

1907 

37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
40.0 
40.0 
41.3 
41.3 
4L3 
41.3 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
70.0 
76.0 
100.0 
100.0 

18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
19.20 
19.20 
18.66 
18.66 
18.66 
18.56 
22.00 
22.  pO 
26.40 

aaso 

33.00 
44.00 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
45 
46 
45 
46 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
110 
110 
110 

no 

133 
133 
160 
187 
200 
267 
267 

100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
103 
103 
103 
103 
122 
122 
147 
171 
183 
244 
244 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
94 
94 
94 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
46.9 
46.9 
40.9 
46.9 
46.9 
46.9 
67.6 
76.0 
80.0 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
22.60 
22.60 
22.50 
22.60 
22.50 
22.60 
27.60 
36.00 
36.20 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
•     48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
131 
171 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
131 
171 
168 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

too 

1922 

92 
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Table  7^UN10N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NTTMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1007  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  1*  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Contlniied. 

ATXJUrrA,  aA.-Goaoliided. 


Yew. 


MOS. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1012. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1990. 
1021. 
1022 


1907. 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 

mi. 

1912. 
1013. 
1014. 
1015. 
1016. 
1017. 
1018. 

mo. 

1020. 
1021. 
1022. 


Molden,  iroo. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hoar. 


Gmte. 
30LO 
82.5 
82.5 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
4L7 
50.0 
7D.0 
80.0 
80.0 
60.0 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


46.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
45.0 
46.0 
50.0 
00.0 

loao 

100.0 
UW.0 


818.00 
19.50 
19.50 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
22.50 
27.00 
87.80 
4a  00 

4a  00 
aaoo 


Hours 


of 
lAbor 

week, 

time. 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


00 
60 
54 
54 
54 
60 
50 
50 


Index  ntunbera  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

hoar. 


week, 
foU 


Hoots 

of 
labor 

week, 
faU 


100 

100 

106 

108 

106 

108 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

130 

126 

107 

150 

283 

210 

267 

222 

267 

222 

200 

167 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
90 


90  Njao 

90  [«.0 
60.0 
85.0 

83      75.0 


Plasterers. 


28.85 

53 

100 

100 

23.85 

53 

100 

100 

23.85 

53 

100 

100 

28.85 

53 

100 

100 

23.85 

53 

100 

100 

23.85 

58 

100 

100 

28.85 

58 

100 

100 

28.85 

53 

100 

100 

28.85 

58 

100 

100 

23.85 

53 

100 

100 

28.85 

58 

100 

100 

94.75 

St 

111 

104 

20.70 

133 

125 

44.00 

44 

222 

184 

44.00 

44 

222 

184 

44.00 

44 

222 

184 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
03 
93 


83 


Stonecutters. 


sao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

sao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

sao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

fiao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

5ao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

5ao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

5ao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

5ao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

5ao 

9100 

48 

100 

100 

5ao 

9100 

.   48 

100 

100 

5ao 

22.00 

44 

100 

92 

69.5 

27.50 

44 

125 

115 

7&0 

83.00 

44 

150 

138 

loao 

4100 

44 

200 

183 

loao 

4100 

44 

200 

183 

oao 

30.60 

44 

180 

165 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 


Painters. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hoar. 


Omt$, 

27.8 
27.8 
97.8 
80.7 
80.7 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
36.1 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


115.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.59 

laso 

l&OO 
l&OO 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
19.50 
24.00 
26.40 
96.40 
37.40 
33.00 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 

full 

.time. 


153 

103 

183 

153 

163 

153 

153 

153 

153 

153 

153 

48 

44 

44 

44 

44 


Index  numbers  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
130 
180 
216 
216 
306 
270 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
130 
160 
176 
176 
249 
220 


Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 


4ao 
4ao 
4ao 

40.0 

4ao 

414 
414 

414 
414 
44.4 

414 

68.8 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
100.0 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


21.60 

153 

100 

100 

2L60 

153 

100 

100 

2Leo 

153 

100 

100 

21.00 

153 

100 

100 

21.60 

153 

iqp 

100 

9100 

153 

2100 

153 

2100 

153 

24.00 

153 

2100 

153 

24.00 

153 

3a  25 

44 

172 

140 

33.00 

44 

188 

153 

33.00 

44 

188 

153 

33.00 

44 

188 

153 

4100 

44 

250 

204 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
88 
88 
88 
83 
88 


1  Work  53  hours,  paid  for  51 
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Tabls  7.-nNION  8CALB8  AND  INDEX  NXJMBBR8  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1822, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-^Omtlnued. 

BALXmOBX.  KD. 


BcUer  makers,  iiiAnufacturiiiK  shops. 

BricUayers. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hoots 

Index  nnmtMcs  for — 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Y«r. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time.' 

fnU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Houis 

labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 
per 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

wS. 
full 
time. 

igo7 

Cents. 

27.8 

8a6 
8a6 
8a6 
8a6 
8a6 
8a6 
8a6 
8a6 
8a6 

4&0 

fiao 
8ao 
8ao 

80.0 

8ao 

115.00 
16w50 
lOwSO 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
23.76 
22.00 
35.20 
35.20 
8&20 
35.20 

54 
64 
54 
64 
54 
64 
54 
64 
54 
64 

J? 

44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
173 
180 
288 
288 
288 
288 

100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
158 
147 
235 
236 
235 
235 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 

Cents. 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
02.5 
62.6 
62.5 
62L6 
62L5 
70.0 
70.0 
75.0 
76.0 

loao 

125.0 
125.0 
125.0 

Ida  00 
saoo 

2&13 
28.13 
28.13 
2&13 
28.13 
2&13 
31.50 
31.50 
33.00 
33.00 
46.00 
fi6.25 
56.25 
fi6.25 

48 

48 

>45 

«45 

S45 

*46 

S45 

>45 

«45 

S45 

44 

44 

45 

46 

46 

46 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
120 
120 
160 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
105 
106 
110 
110 
150 
188 
188 
188 

100 

1908 

100 

1000 

94 

1910 

94 

1911 

94 

1912 

94 

1913 

94 

1914 

94 

1916 

94 

1916 

94 

1917 

92 

1918 

02 

1919 

94 

1920 

94 

1921 

94 

1922 

94 

Carpenters. 

Compositors,  book  and  job. 

1907 

43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 

5ao 

62.5 

8ao 
oao 
oao 

SO.0 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
22.00 
27.50 
35.20 
39.60 
30.60 
35.20 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
«44 
•  44 
«44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
148 
183 
206 
206 
188 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
105 
131 
168 
189 
189 
168 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

sail 

82.1 

sail 

35w4 
87.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
43.8 
43.8 
64.2 
81.3 
83.3 
83.3 

15.40 
16.40 
15.40 
17.00 
l&OO 
l&OO 
18.00 
l&OO 
18.00 
18.00 
21.00 
21.00 
26.00 
39.00 
4a  00 
40.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
110 

130 
136 
160 
253 
260 
260 

100 
100 
100 
110 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
136 
136 
160 
253 
260 
260 

100 

1908..... 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Compositors,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Granite  cutters,  inside. 

1907 

5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 

67.1 
60.5 
69.5 
61.9 
61.9 
65.5 
93.3 
03.3 
05.5 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
27.50 
42.00 
42.00 
42:00 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
45 
45 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
119 
119 
124 
124 
131 
187 
187 
191 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
119 
119 
124 
124 
131 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
105 

45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 

5ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
5ao 

62.6 
75.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

20.03 
20.03 
2a  03 
2a  03 
2a  03 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
27.50 
33.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44 

44 

44 

44} 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
Ul 
111 
111 
139 
167 
222 
222 
222 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
137 
165 
220 
220 
220 

100 

1906 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

99 

1913 

99 

1914 

99 

1915 

99 

1916 

99 

1917 

99 

1918 

99 

1919 

99 

1920 

90 

1921 

99 

1922 

99 

S44  hours  November  to  March,  inclnaiye. 


*  48  hours  November  to  March,  inclusive. 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1822, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Contlnued. 

BALTIMOBS,  lII>.-<7ontinued. 


Orenlte  cutters,  oatside. 

Rate  of 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wag»- 

Hours 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

full 

time. 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

P«r 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

^. 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fuU 
time. 

igo7 

Cenli. 
90.0 
SXO 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
62.5 
75.0 

100.0 

loao 
loao 

822.25 
22.25 
22.25 
22.25 
22.25 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
27.50 
38.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44| 

44 

441 

44l 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
125 
150 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

124 
148 
198 
198 
198 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

Cetdt. 
31.3 
31.3 
31.3 
31.3 
31.3 
31.3 
31.3 
31.3 
34.4 
34.4 
40.0 
66.3 
75.0 
87.5 
87.5 
75.0 

S15.00 
15.00 
14.06 
14.06 
14.06 
14.06 
14.06 
14.06 
15.47 
15.47 
17.60 
24.75 
33.00 
38.60 
38.50 
33.00 

48 

48 

»45 

«45 

«45 

»45 

«46 

>45 

«45 

>45 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
110 
128 
180 
240 
280 
280 
240 

100 
100 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
103 
108 
117 
165 
220 
257 
257 
220 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

04 

1910 

94 

1911 

94 

1912 

94 

1913 

94 

1914 

94 

1915 

92 

1910 

92 

1917 

92 

1918 

92 

1919 

92 

1690 

92 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 

Machine  operators,  book  and  Job. 

Machine  operators,  day  work,  newspaper. 

1907 

43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
46.0 
46.0 
46.9 
46.9 
46.9 
46.9 
60.0 

5ae 

6a4 
81.3 
83.3 
83.3 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.50 
22.60 
22.60 
2160 
2150 
2150 
24.00 
2100 
20.00 
39.00 
40.00 
4a  00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
114 
114 
138 
186 
190 
190 

100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
114 
114 
138 
186 
190 
190 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

53.6 
53.6 
53.6 
53.6 
53.6 
53.6 
53.6 
57.1 
50.5 
59.5 
6L9 
6L9 
65.5 
93.3 
93.3 
95.5 

2150 
2150 
2160 
2150 
2150 
2150 
2160 
24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
27.60 
4100 
4100 
4100 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
45 
45 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
111 
111 
115 
115 
122 
174 
174 
178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
111 
HI 
115 
115 
122 
187 
187 
187 

100 

1906    

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911      

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

191(1          

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 * 

1921 

107 
107 

1922. 

105 

Molders,  Iron. 

Painters. 

1907 

82:2 
82.2 
32.2 
32.2 
86.1 
86.1 
86.1 
36.1 
36.1 
36.1 
45.9 
68.8 
6&8 
98.« 
87.6 
75uO 

17.40 
17.40 
17.40 
17.40 
19.60 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
2150 
33.00 
88.00 
4S.00 
4100 
86u00 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
64 
64 
54 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
146 
214 
214 
291 
272 
233 

100 
100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
129 
100 
190 
250 
241 
207 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
80 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 

37.5 
87.5 
37.5 
37.5 
87.5 
37.5 
37.5 
87.5 
37.5 
87.5 
43.8 
66.3 
68.8 

oao 
oao 
sao 

l&OO 
l&OO 
18.00 
18.00 
l&OO 
18.00 
18.00 
l&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 
2L00 
2175 
3a  25 
89.60 
39.60 
35.90 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
150 
183 
240 
240 
213 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
138 
168 
220 
220 
196 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916...^ 

19!7 

100 
100 

1918 

92 

1919 

92 

1920 

92 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 

s  44  boon  November  to  March,  inclusive. 
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Tablb  7^nNION  SCALES  AND  INDBX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  FEB  HOUB  AND  FEB 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOUBS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR.  1907  TO  1982, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIBS-CoQtloiiedr^ 

BALTIMOBB,  MD.-OoDBlcid0d.  . 


Plasterers. 

PhmibenB  and  gM  fitters. 

Rate  of 
wage»- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

If^f^ITf 

Index  Bombers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hoar. 

Per 

fan 
time. 

of 
labor 

fuiT 
time. 

Bate 

of 
wages 

Rate 
of 

wagea 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fuU 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Of 

labor 
week, 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

p€r 
boor. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Hours 

(Vf 
labor 

time. 

M07 

Cents. 
62.6 
60.0 
66.3 
66.3 
62.6 
63.6 
62.6 
63.6 
62.6 
62.6 

To 

87.5 
112.6 
126.0 
126.0 

saaoo 

^00 
27.00 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.50 
27.60 

aa26 

8L68 
38.60 
49.60 
66.00 
66.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
80 
90 
90 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
116 
140 
180 
200 
200 

100 

80 

90 

90 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

101 

106 

128 

166 

183 

183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
93 
92 
92 
93 
93 

Onto. 

43.8 
48.8 
48.8 
43.8 

sao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
sao 

66.3 
68w8 
76.0 
87.6 
100.0 
93.8 

ISLOO 
aLOO 
2L00 
2L00 
24.00 

a«.oo 

2100 

a«.oo 

3100 
3100 
3176 

aa25 

88.00 
8&60 
4100 
4L2S 

4» 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
46 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
114 
114 
114 
U4 
U4 
129 
167 
171 
200 
338 
214 

100 
100 
100 
100 

144 
157 
183 
210 
196 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

190 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

9a 

1918 

93 

1919 

03 

1920 

93 

1921 

93 

1922 

93 

Sti 

40.6 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
46.9 
46.9 
46.9 
46.9 
46.9 
62.1 
66.3 
68.8 
76.0 
76.0 

Breotyp6i 

ra,day 

irork,  newspap 

er. 

Stnictural-irQii  workers. 

1907 

19.50 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.60 
25.00 
27.00 
33.00 
36.00 
36.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
106 
108 
106 
108 
108 
115 
116 
115 
115 
115 
128 
139 
169 
185 
185 

190 
106 
106 
106 
106 
108 
115 
115 
115 
115 
U5 
128 
138 
169 
185 
185 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

6ao 

6ao 
6ao 
6ao 

66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
56.3 
66.3 
63.5 
76.0 

loao 

125.0 
12&0 
113.6 

3100 
2100 
2100 
2100 
27.00 
27.00 
3175 
2176 
2176 
3176 
27.60 
88.00 
4100 
66.00 
66.00 
40.60 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
135 
160 
300 
350 
350 
.    235 

100 
100 
100 
100 
118 
113 
108 
103 
108 
103 
116 
138 
183 

300 

100 

1906 

100 

1900 

*  100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

03 

1914 

02 

1916 

03 

1916 

03 

1917 

03 

1918 

03 

1919 

03 

1920 

03 

1921 

03 

1922 

02 

BOSTOH,  MASS. 


Bricklayers. 

Carpenters. 

1907 

CetUt, 

oao 
6ao 
oao 
oao 
6ao 
6ao 

65.0 
6&0 
65.0 
66.0 

Tao 
8ao 
8ao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

S3&40 
26.40 
26.40 
20.40 
20.40 
36.40 
38.60 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 

aaso 

35.30 
35.30 
4100 
4100 
4100 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
108 
108 
108 
117 
133 
133 
167 
167 
167 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
108 
106 
108 
117 
133 
133 
167 
167 
167 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Ctnts. 

43.8 
48.8 
47.8 

6ao 
6ao 
5ao 
6ao 

56w0 
56.0 
67.0 

oao 

05.0 
75.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 

121.00 
21.00 
22.92 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
34.20 
3120 
25.08 
26.40 
26.00 
3a  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
100 
109 
114 
114 
114 
114 
126 
126 
130 
137 
148 
171 
228 
228 
228 

100 
100 
109 

la^ 

105 
105 
105 
115 
115 
119 
126 
124 
143 
190 
190 
190 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

02 

1911 

03 

1912 

03 

1913 

93 

1914 

03 

1915 

93 

1016 

93 

1917 

93 

1918 

83 

1919 

83 

1930 

83 

1921 

83 

1932 

88 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  19X2, 
IN  THE  PRINGIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  GITIES-Contimied. 

BOSTOV,  MAM^-OcBthnied. 


Compositors,  book  and  Job. 

Rate  of 
WBges- 

Hocus 

Index  numbers  f of— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Y«r. 

P«r 
hoar. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hoar. 

Rate 

Of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fSr 

tiTQA- 

HOOIB 

of 
labor 

,^ 

fuu 
time. 

Per 
hoar. 

Per 
week, 

fulT 
time. 

of 
labor 

fun 

time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fuU 
time. 

1907 

CeiUt. 

6ao 
5ao 
5ao 

50k0 

oao 
oao 

02.5 
82.5 
02.5 
02.5 
82.5 

Tao 

75.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 

124.00 
21.00 
24.00 
21.00 
28.80 
28.80 

saoo 

27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 

saso 

33.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
120 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
140 
150 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
'    120 
120 
125 
115 
115 
115 
115 
128 
138 
183 
183 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
02 
02 
92 
92 
92 
02 
02 
92 
92 

CenU. 
87.5 
37.5 
37.5 
3916 
41.7 
41.7 
41,7 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
45.8 

5ao 

55.2 
72.9 
87.0 
87.0 

818.00 
18.00 
18.00 
19.00 
20.00 
20.00 
2a  00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.50 
85.00 
88.28 
88.28 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
106 
lU 
111 
111 
117 
U7 
117 
122 
133 
147 
194 
232 
232 

100 
100 
100 
106 
111 
Ul 
111 
U7 
U7 
117 
122 
133 
147 
194 
213 
213 

100 

1908 

100 

1900 

100 

IflO 

100 

UUl 

100 

1012 

100 

1013 

100 

1014 

100 

1015 

100 

1016 

100 

m7 

100 

1018 

100 

1010 

100 

1020 

100 

1981 

98 

1922 

82 

Co 

mposita 

rs,  day  work,  newspap* 

BT. 

Electr 

otypers 

:  Finishers. 

1007 

6L0 
61.0 
61.0 

•61.0 
61.0 
03.0 
63.0 
63.0 
63.0 
63.0 
68.0 
68.0 
88.0 
06.0 
06.0 

107.0 

25.62 
25.62 
25.62 
25.62 
25.62 
26.46 
26.46 
26.46 
26.46 
26.46 
28.56 
2^56 
84.86 
89.00 
89.00 
51.36 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
103 
108 
103 
108 
111 
111 
196 
156 
156 
175 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
103 
103 
108 
103 
103 
111 
111 
136 
156 
156 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 

41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
46.0 
46.9 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
50.0 

5ao 

50.0 
52.5 
5X5 
78.1 
00.6 

oae 

22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.20 
25.20 
37.50 
43.50 
48.50 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
126 
126 
187 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
112 
112 
167 
193 
193 

100 

1906 

100 

1900 

100 

1010 

80 

1011 

80 

1012 

80 

1913 

80 

1014 

80 

1015 

80 

mo 

80 

1017 

80 

1018 

80 

1010 

80 

1020 

80 

1821 

80 

1922  .  . 

80 

Electrotypers:  Mdders. 

Qas  fitters. 

1907 

44.4 
44.4 
44.4 

5ao 

50.0 

5ao 

60.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 

5ao 

52.5 
62.5 
78.1 

oae 

00.6 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.20 
25.20 
87.50 
43.50 
a.  50 

54 

54 
54 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
46 
48 

100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
118 
113 
113 
lU 
118 
118 
118 
176 
204 
204 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
105 
105 
156 
181 
181 

100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 
89 
80 
89 
80 
80 
80 
89 
80 
89 
80 

37.5 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
50.0 
50.0 
56.0 
^56.0 
60.0 
65.0 
70.0 
80.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

18.00 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
22.00 
22.00 
24.20 
24.20 
26.40 
28.60 
80.80 
85.20 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
120 
120 
120 
120 
138 
133 
147 
147 
160 
173 
187 
213 
207 
267 
267 

100 
120 
120 
120 
120 
122 
122 
134 
134 
147 
158 
171 
106 
244 
244 
244 

100 

1906 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

mi 

100 

1912 

92 

1913    

02 

1914 

02 

ms 

02 

me 

02 

m7 

02 

ms 

02 

1919 

92 

1020 

92 

ran 

02 

1022 

02 
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Tabub  7^UNI0N  scales  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1982, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-CQiittniud. 

BOftTOV,  MAS8.>€ontfaiiied. 


Hod  carriers. 

Machine  operators,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
wagee- 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  tor— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

full 
time. 

Of 
labor 

■s- 

time. 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

P^ 
week, 

fuU 

time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

w^ 

fSr 

time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

JXT 

hour. 

Rate 
of 

week, 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fun 

time. 

1907 

CenU. 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
85wO 
36.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
36.0 
85.0 
40.0 
42.5 

/42.5 

\5ao 
7ao 
Tao 

7ao 

113.20 
13.20 
13.20 
15.40 
15.40 
15.40 
15.40 
15.40 
15.40 
15.40 
17.60 
18.70 
18.70 
32.00 
80.80 
80.80 

30.80 

100 
100 
100 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
133 
143 
143 
167 
388 
388 

333 

100 
100 
100 
117 
117 
117 
U7 
117 
117 
117 
133 
142 
142 
167 
238 
233 

233 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

CenU, 
6L0 
61.0 
6L0 
6L0 
61.0 
68.0 
63.0 
63.0 
68.0 
68.0 
6&0 
6&0 

}83.0 

95.0 

95.0 

P102.0 

n07.0 

[ni2A 

$35.63 
25.63 
25.62 
25.62 
26.62 
36w46 
36w46 
36w46 
36w46 
36w46 
28.66 
28.66 

34.86 

80.90 
80.90 
48.96 
5L36 
53.76 

43 
43 
43 
48 
42 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 

43 

48 
43 

48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
KM) 
100 
100 

in 

108 
108 
108 
108 
111 
111 

136 

166 
166 
167 
175 
184 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
103 
108 
103 
108 
Ul 
111 

136 

166 
166 
191 
200 
210 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

160 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1932 

114 
114 

114 

Molders^iroo. 

Painters. 

1907 

33.8 
33.3 
33.3 
36.1 
86.1 
86.1 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
44.4 
60.0 
58.3 
58.3 
90.0 
90.0 
75.0 

18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
3L00 
2L00 
21.00 
24.00 
27.00 
3L50 
8L50 
43.20 
43.20 
36.00 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
117 
117 
117 
133 
150 
175 
175 
270 
270 
225 

100 
100 
100 
106 
108 
108 
117 
117 
117 
133 
150 
175 
175 
240 
240 
20O 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 

39.5 
4L0 
41.0 
45.5 
45.5 

5ao 
5ao 

55.0 
55.0 
6a5 
63.5 
75.0 
82.5 

loao 
loao 
loao 

18.96 
18.04 
18.04 
2a  00 
2a  00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.20 
24.20 
24.20 
25.00 
8a  00 
88.00 
40.00 
40.00 
4a  00 

48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
104 
104 
115 
115 
137 
127 
139 
139 
153 
158 
190 
309 
253 
353 
353 

100 
95 
95 
105 
105 
116 
116 
128 
128 
128 
183 
158 
174 
211 
211 
211 

100 

1906 

92 

1909 

92 

1910 

92 

1911 

92 

1912 

92 

1913 

92 

1914 

92 

1915 

92 

1916 

88 

1917 

83 

1918 

88 

1919 

88 

1920 

83 

1921 

83 

1922 

83 

Platterers. 

Plasterers'  laborers. 

1907 

oao 
oao 

66.0 
65.0 
66.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 

7ao 

70.0 

7a  0 

80.0 
100.0 
125.0 
113.5 

36w40 
26.40 
38.60 
38.60 
88.60 
28.60 
38.60 
28.60 
38.60 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
32.00 
4a  00 

5a  00 

45.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
100 
106 
108 
106 
108 
108 
106 
106 
117 
117 
117 
133 
167 
308 
188 

100 
100 
106 
108 
106 
106 
106 
106 
108 
106 
106 
106 
121 
152 
189 
170 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 

34.0 
88.0 
88.0 

4ao 
4ao 
4ao 

41.5 
4L5 
4L5 
45.0 
45.0 

5ao 
6ao 

80.0 

8ao 
8ao 

14.96 
16.72 
16.72 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
18.36 
16.36 
18.36 
18.00 
18.00 

saoo 

34.00 
32.00 
82.00 
82.00 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
113 
113 
118 
118 
118 
133 
133 
132 
183 
133 
147 
176 
335 
335 
335 

100 
112 
112 
■    118 
118 
118 
122 
122 
122 
120 
120 
134 
160 
214 
214 
214 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

91 

1917 

91 

1918 

91 

1919 

91 

1920 

91 

1921 

91 

1922 

91 

1  Per  4,000  ems  nonpareil. 


s  Per  4,600  ems  nonpareil. 


*  Per  6,000  ems  nonpareil. 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Continued.      - 

BOSTON,  MASS.-Concluded. 


Plumbers. 

Stereotypers,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
wage»- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

full 

time. 

of 

labor 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

1907 

Centt. 
50.0 
50.0 
55.0 
55.0 
55.0 
60.0 
60.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
68.8 
75.0 

sao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

$24.00 
24.00 
26.40 
26.40 
24.20 
26.40 
26.40 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
80.25 
83.00 
35.20 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
110 
110 
110 
120 
120 
130 
130 
130 
138 
150 
160 
200 
200 
200 

100 
.  100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
119 
119 
119 
126 
138 
147 
183 
183 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

Centt. 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 
59.5 
59.5 
59.5 
50.5 
64.3 
64.3 
75.0 
92.9 
109.7 
109.7 

124.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.00 
27.00 
31.50 
39.00 
46.08 
46.08 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

100 
100 
100 
400 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
104 
113 
113 
131 
163 
192 
192 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
104 
113 
113 
131 
163 
192 
192 

100 

1908 

1909 

100 
100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Stonecutters,  inside. 

Structural-Iron  workers. 

1907 

50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
50.0 
56.3 
56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
62.5 
70.0 
70.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
22.00 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
27.50 
30.80 
30.80 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
125 
140 
140 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
103 
103 
103 
103 
115 
128 
128 
183 
183 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

45.0 
45.0 
50.0 
50.0 
56.3 
66.3 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
68.8 
80.0 
80.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

21.60 
21.00 
24.00 
22.00 
24.75 
24.75 
27.50 
27.60 
27.60 
27.50 
30.25 
35.20 
35.20 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
111 
111 
125 
125 
139 
139 
139 
139 
153 
178 
178 
222 
222 
222 

100 
100 
111 
102 
115 
115 
127 
127 
127 
127 
140 
163 
163 
204 
204 
204 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

92 

1911 

92 

1912 

02 

1913 

92 

1914 

92 

1915 

92 

1916 

92 

1917 

92 

1918 

92 

1919 

92 

1920 

92 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 

OHXCAOO,  ILL. 


Blacksmiths,  manufiM^turing  shops. 

Boiler  makers. 

1907 

CenU. 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
43.2 
43.2 
43.2 
46.2 
56.0 
75.0 
90.0 

iiao 

110.0 
110.0 

$18.56 
18.56 
18.56 
19.80 
19.80 
19.80 
21.38 
21.38 
21.38 
22.87 
26.88 
36.00 
39.60 
48.40 
48.40 
48.40 

491 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

48 

48 

44 

44 

44 

44 

100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
116 
115 
115 
123 
149 
200 
240 
293 
293 
293 

100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
115 
116 
115 
123 
145 
194 
213 
261 
261 
261 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
97 
97 
89 
89 
89 
80 

CttUs. 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 

4ao 

40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
42.0 
62.0 
60.0 
74.0 
74.0 
70.0 

$18.56 
18.66 
18.56 
19.80 
19  80 
19.80 
21.60 
2L60 
21.60 
22.60 
22.68 
28.68 
32.40 
39.96 
39.96 
37.80 

49 
49 
49 
49 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
•    54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
112 
139 
160 
197 
197 
187 

100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
116 
116 
116 
116 
122 
151 
175 
215 
215 
204 

100 

1908 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

109 

1914 

109 

1916 

109 

1916 

109 

1917 

109 

1918 

109 

llttO 

109 

1920 

109 

1921 

109 

1922 

109 
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Table  7*— UNION  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1822, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Continued. 

OHIOAOO,  ILL.— Continued. 


Year. 


Bricklayers. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Index  numbers  f  or— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Cari)eaters. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

ftill 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 


Index  numbers 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1014. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


1907. 
1906. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


CenU. 
62.5 
62.5 
67.5 
67.5 
67.^ 
72.5 
75.0 
7&0 
76.0 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
87.5 
126.0 
12&0 

uao 


isaoo 
3a  00 

32.40 
29.70 
29.70 
3L90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
38.50 
55.00 
55.00 
48.40 


100 
100 
108 
108 
108 
116 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
140 
•200 
200 
176 


100 
100 
108 
99 
99 
106 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
128 
183 
183 
161 


100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 


CenU. 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 

6ao 
oao 

65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65;0 
7a  0 

7a  0 
7ao 
aao 

12&0 
125.0 

iiao 


$24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
26.40 
26.40 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
2&60 
3a  80 
3a  80 
3a  80 
3&20 
55.00 
55.00 
48.40 


100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
116 
116 
116 
116 
124 
124 
124 
142 
222 
222 
105 


100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
116 
116 
116 
116 
124 
124 
124 
142 
222 
222 
196 


Cement  finishers. 


Compositdts,  book  and  Job. 


56.3 

24.75 

44 

100 

56.3 

24.75 

44 

100 

57.5 

25.30 

44 

102 

67.5 

25.30 

44 

102 

62.5 

27.50 

44 

111 

62.5 

27.60 

44 

HI 

65.0 

28.60 

44 

116 

65.0 

28.60 

44 

116 

65.0 

28.60 

44 

116 

65.0 

28.60 

44 

116 

67.5 

29.70 

44 

120 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

133 

sao 

36.20 

44 

142 

126.0 

65.00 

44 

222 

126.0 

55.00 

44 

222 

iiao 

48.40 

44 

195 

100 
100 
102 
102 
111 
111 
116 
116 
116 
116 
120 
133 
142 
222 
222 
196 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


4a6 

19.50 

48 

100 

100 

4a6 

19.50 

48 

100 

100 

4a6 

19.50 

48 

100 

100 

43.8 

2L00 

48 

106 

106 

46.9 

22.50 

48 

115 

115 

46.9 

22.50 

48 

115 

115 

46.9 

22.50 

48 

115 

116 

5ao 

24.00 

48 

123 

123 

5ao 

24.00 

48 

123 

123 

sao 

24.00 

48 

128 

123 

5ao 

24.00 

48 

123 

123 

67.3 

27.50 

48 

141 

141 

75.0 

36.00 

48 

185 

185 

95.8 

46.00 

48 

236 

236 

106.0 

46.65 

44 

261 

239 

106.0 

46.65 

44 

261 

239 

Compositors,  day  work,  newspi^ier. 


Electrotjrpers:  Finishers. 


1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


66.0 
65.0 
65.0 
56.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
66.0 
79.0 
89.0 
116.0 
116.0 


24.75 
24.76 
24.75 
24.75 
27.90 
27.90 
27.90 
27.90 
27.90 
27.90 
27.90 
29.70 
36.65 
4a  05 
55.20 
55.20 


100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
120 
144 
162 
209 
209 


100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
120 
144 
162 
223 
223 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 


45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

46.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

49.0 

23.50 

48 

107 

107 

52.1 

25.00 

48 

114 

114 

52.1 

25.00 

48 

114 

114 

52.1 

25.00 

48 

114 

114 

56.3 

27.00 

48 

123 

123 

58.3 

28.00 

48 

127 

100 

77.1 

37.00 

48 

168 

168 

104.2 

5a  00 

48 

228 

227 

113.7 

5a  00 

44 

248 

227 

108.0 

47.50 

44 

236 

216 
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Tabli  7*-TTNI0N  scales  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Continued. 

OHXCAOO,  ZLL.~€ontinued. 


Electrotypers:  Moldera. 

Granite  cutters,  inside. 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hoars 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wagefr- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hoar. 

Per 
week, 

foU 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
wec^ 

fun 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hoar. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

^. 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w%. 
foU 
time. 

Per 
hoar. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hoor. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

1907 

CenU, 
52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
fi2.1 
62.1 
52.1 
64.2 
66.3 
66.3 
56.3 
60.4 
60.4 
77.1 
104.2 
113.7 
106. 0 

825.00 
26.00- 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
20.00 
20.00 
37.00 
60.00 
60.00 
47.60 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
108 
108 
108 
116 
116 
148 
200 
218 
207 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
106 
108 
108 
116 
116 
148 
200 
200 
190 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 

Cents. 
37.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
63.1 
56.3 
66.3 
78.3 
86.3 
112.5 
112.5 

818.00 
10.60 
19.60 
19.50 
19.50 
19.60 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 

•23.88 
24.75 
29.15 
33.65 
37.95 
49.50 
45.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 

100 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
138 
133 
133 
142 
150 
177 
208 
230 
800 
800 

100 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
122 
122 
122 
130 
138 
162 
186 
211 
275 
250 

100 

190S 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

mi 

100 

1912 

100 

1918 

92 

m4 

92 

1916 

92 

1916 

92 

1917 

92 

1918 

92 

1919 

92 

1900 

92 

1921 

92 

1922 

83 

Granite  cutters,  outside. 

Machine  operators,  book  and  Job. 

1907 

56.3 
66.3 
66.8 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
62.6 
62.6 
62.5 
62.6 
76.0 
75.0 
100.0 
100.0 
126.0. 
126.0 

24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.76 
24.75 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
38.00 
33.00 
44.00 
44.00 
66.00 
60.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
133 
133 
178 
178 
222 
222 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
133 
133 
178 
178 
222 
202 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 

50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
50.0 
50.0 
•60.0 
50.0 
60.2 
77.9 
98.8 
100.2 
100.2 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
28.90 
37.40 
47.40 
48.05 
48.05 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
166 
198 
218 
218 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
156 
•198 
200 
200 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

02 

1922 

92 

Macfainiflta,  manufacturini;  and  Jobbing 
shops. 

M<aders,lron. 

1907 

36.1 

88.1 

89.0 

89.0 

89.0 

89.0 

30.0 

/41.7 

43.6 

41.7 

48.6 

/46.0 

\46.9 

/46.0 

\66.0 

66.0 

80.0 

100.0 

90.0 

88.0 

17.88 
17.88 
19.31 
19.31 
19.31 
19.31 
21.06 
22.60 
20.88 
22.60 
20.88 
24.30 
22.61 
24.30 
26.40 
8L20 
86.20 
44.00 
80.60 
86.62 

m 

49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
64 
64 
48 
64 
48 
64 
48 
64 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
108 
108 
116 
120 
116 
120 
126. 
130 
125 
162 
180 
222 
277 
249 
230 

100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
118 
126 
117 
126 
117 
136 
126 
136 
148 
175 
197 
246 
221 
204 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
100 
97 
109 
97 
109 
97 
109 
97 
97 
89 
80 
89 
89 

88.1 
86.1 
86.1 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
44  4 

44.4 
44.4 
60.0 

66.3 

68.8 
80.0 
105.0 
90.0 
75.0 

10.50 
19.60 
19.50 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
24  00 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 

27.00 

33.00 
38.40 
50.40 
43.20 
36.00 

64 

54 
54 
64 
54 
54 
64 

54 
54 

48 

48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
123 

123 
123 
139 

166 

191 
222 
291 
249 
208 

100 
100 
100 
100 

}8I 

108 
123 

123 

123 

123 

160 
197 
258 
222 
185 

100 

1908 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

89 

1917 

89 

1918 

89 

1919 

80 

1920 

89 

IWl. 

89 

1992 

89 
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Table  T^UNION  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1923, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Contlnued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.~ContlQU6d. 


Yew. 


Painters. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hoars 


of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 


Index  numbers  f or— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Plasterers. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 


of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Index  numbers  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912 
1913 
1914. 
1915. 
1916 
1917. 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


1907... 
190«... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 
1922... 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 


CenU, 
60.0 
50.0 
56.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
65.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
72.5 
75.0 
87.5 
125.0 
125.0 
110.0 


$22.00 
22.00 
24.20 
26.40 
28.40 
26.40 
28.60 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
3L90 
33.00 
38.50 
56.00 
55.00 
48.40 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


100 
100 
110 
120 
120 
120 
130 
140 
140 
140 
146 
150 
175 
250 
250 
220 


100 
106 
110 
120 
120 
120 
130 
140 
14D 
140 
145 
150 
176 
250 
250 
220 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Centt. 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
75.0 
81.3 
87.6 
125.0 
125.0 
110.0 


$30.26 
30.25 
30.26 
30.26 
30.26 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
35.75 
38.50 
66.00 
65.00 
48.40 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
118 
127 
182 
182 
160 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
118 
127 
182 
182 
160 


Plasterers'  laborers. 


Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 


40.0 
40.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
48.0 
60.0 
60.0 
50.0 

5ao 

66.3 
62.5 
106.3 
106.3 
78.8 


17.60 
17.60 
19.80 
19.80 
19.80 
19.80 
21.12 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.75 
27.60 
46.75 
46.75 
34.65 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
120 
126 
126- 
125 
125 
141 
156 
266 
266 
197 


100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
120 
125 
125 
125 
125 
141 
156 
266 
266 
197 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


62.6 

27.50 

44 

100 

100 

65.0 

28.60 

44 

104. 

104 

65.0 

28.60 

44 

104 

104 

68.8 

30.25 

44 

110 

110 

68.8 

30.26 

44 

110 

110 

68.8 

30.25 

44 

110 

110 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

120 

120 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

120 

120 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

120 

120 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

120 

120 

76.0 

33.00 

44 

120 

120 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

120 

120 

84.4 

37.13 

44 

136 

136 

125.0 

55.00 

44 

200 

200 

125.0 

56.00 

44 

200 

200 

110.0 

48.40 

44 

176 

176 

Stereotypers,  day  work,  newspaper. 


Stonecutters. 


48.4 
54.9 
64.9 
54.9 
68.1 
68.1 
56.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
56.3 
56.3 
60.4 
81.3 
81.3 
8L3 


2^50 
26.50 
25.50 
25.50 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
29.00 
39.00 
39.00 
39.00 


464 

46, 

46, 

46, 

46, 

46, 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


100 

100 

113 

113 

113 

113 

113 

113 

120 

120 

120 

120 

116 

120 

116 

120 

116 

120 

116 

120 

116 

120 

118 

120 

125 

129 

168 

173 

168 

173 

168 

173 

100 
100 
lOrf 
100 
100 
100 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 


66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
56.3 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
70.0 
70.0 
81.3 
125.0 
125.0 
102.5 


24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
30.80 
30.80 
35.76 
55.00 
55.00 
46.10 


44 

100 

100 

44 

100 

100 

44 

100 

100 

44 

100 

100 

44 

44 

111 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

124 

124 

44 

124 

124 

44 

144 

144 

44 

222 

222 

44 

222 

222 

44 

182 

182 
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Tablb  7i^TJNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  HAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1W7  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Con tinned. 

OHIGAOO,  ILL.— Conolndad. 


Structural-Iron  workers. 

Rate  of 
wiges- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wagea- 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
bour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Per 
boor. 

Per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

Rate 
of 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w^, 
full 
lime. 

1907 

00.0 
00.0 
03.5 
05.0 
00.0 
08.0 
08.0 
08.0 
08.0 
08.0 
00.0 
70.0 
87.6 
126.0 
125.0 
105.0 

120.40 
20.40 
27.60 
28.60 
29.04 
29.92 
29.92 
29.92 
29.92 
29.92 
3a  30 

saso 

38.50 
55.00 
55.00 
46.20 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
101 
108 
110 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
115 
117 
146 
208 
20K 
175 

100 
100 
101 
106 
110 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
115 
117 
140 
208 
208 
175 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

onronnrATi,  ohio. 


Boiler  makers:  Shopmen. 

Bricklayers. 

1907 

CeiU». 
33.5 
33.5 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
40.0 
40.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
38.0 
40.0 
66.0 

100.0 

8ao 

70.0 

$18.09 
18.09 
18.90 
18.90 
18.90 
21.00 
21.60 
17.33 
17.33 
17.33 
18.81 
19.80 
27.23 
6a  00 
4a  00 
34.05 

54 
64 
64 
64 
54 
54 
64 
494 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
60 
60 

100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
119 
119 
104 
104 
104 
113 
119 
164 
299 
239 
200 

100 
100 
104 
104 
101 
119 
119 
96 
96 
96 
96 
109 
151 
276 
221 
192 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
93 
•     93 
92 

60.0 

6ao 

60.0 
02.5 
02.5 
66.0 
65.0 
65.0 

7ao 

70.0 
76.0 
90.0 
90  0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 

137.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.13 
28.13 
29.25 
29.25 
29.25 
31.50 
31.50 
33.75 
40.50 
4a  50 
66.25 
56.25 
56.25 

45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
108 
108 
108 
117 
117 
125 
150 
150 
206 

2as 

208 

100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
106 
106 
108 
117 
117 
125 
150 
150 
208 
206 
208 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1910 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Carpenters. 

Compositors,  book  and  Job. 

1907 

45.0 
45.0 
45.0 

6ao 
6ao 
5ao 

60 
66.0 

oao 

02.5 
06.0 
70.0 
100.0 
100.0 
95.0 

2a  03 
20.03 
2a  03 
22.25 
22.25 
22.25 
22.25 
22.25 
24.48 
26.70 
27.80 
28.93 
31.15 
44.60 
44.60 
42.28 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
122 
133 
139 
144 
156 
222 
222 
211 

100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
122 
133 
139 
144 
156 
222 
222 
211 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

37.5 
37.6 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
4a6 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
46.0 
46.9 
61.0 
75.0 
104.6 
104.6 

18.00 
18.00 
18,00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
19.50 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.50 
22.50 
24.50 
36.00 
46.00 
46.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
117 
117 
117 
125 
125 
136 
200 
279 
279 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
117 
117 
117 
125 
125 
136 
200 
256 
256 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1910 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAOES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
m  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Oontinued. 

OZHCDnrATI,  OHIO— Continiied. 


Year. 


CompoeitacB,  day  work,  newspaper. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
wedc, 

fuU 
time. 


Hoars 


of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Index  numbers  f  or— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Electrotypers:  Finishers. 


Bate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 


of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Index  numbers  f  or— 


Rate 
of 


per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 


1907 
1906 
1909, 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Ctnit. 

5ao 
5ao 

52.1 
52.4 
52.4 
52.4 
52.4 
54.2 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
87.5 
107.3 
107.3 
107.8 


1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


124.00 
24.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
42.00 
48.30 
48.30 
48.30 


100 
100 
104 
105 
106 
106 
106 
108 
113 
113 
113 
113 
175 
215 
215 
215 


100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
108 
113 
113 
113 
113 
176 
201 
201 
201 


100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
94 
94 


CtrUi. 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
37.5 
87.5 
42.8 
43.8 
45.8 
46.8 
46.8 
45.8 
47.9 
52.1 
66.7 
87.5 
95.5 


$18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
23.00 
25.00 
32.00 
42.00 
42.00 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
U7 
122 
122 
122 
122 
128 
139 
178 
233 
255 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
117 
122 
122 
122 
122 
128 
130 
178 
233 


Electrotypers:  Molders. 


Onmite  cutters,  outside. 


43.8 

21.00 

48 

100 

100 

43.8 

2L00 

48 

100 

100 

43.8 

2L00 

48 

100 

100 

43.8 

21.00 

48 

100 

100 

43.8 

21.00 

48 

100 

100 

47.9 

23.00 

48 

109 

110 

47.9 

23.00 

48 

109 

110 

50.0 

24.00 

48 

114 

114 

50.0 

24.00 

48 

114 

114 

50.0 

24.00 

48 

114 

114 

50.0 

24.00 

48 

114 

114 

52.1 

25.00 

48 

119 

119 

52.1 

26.00 

48 

119 

119 

7a  8 

34.00 

48 

162 

162 

87.5 

42.00 

48 

200 

200 

95.6 

42.00 

44 

218 

200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 


45.5 

21.84 

48 

45w5 

21.84 

48 

45.5 

2L84 

48 

45.6 

21.84 

48 

50.0 

S4.00 

48 

50.0 

34.00 

48 

56.3 

26.31 

46 

56.3 

26.31 

45 

56.3 

24.75 

44 

62.5 

27.50 

44 

62.5 

27.50 

44 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

90.0 

89.60 

44 

126.0 

66.00 

44 

126.0 

56.00 

44 

126.0 

5a  00 

40 

100 
100 
100 
100 
110 

no 

124 
124 
124 
137 
187 
166 
198 
276 
276 
276 


100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
110 
116 
116 
113 
124 
124 
151 
181 
262 


Hod  carriers. 


Machine  operatofs,  book  and  job. 


37.5 

16.88 

45 

100 

100 

37.5 

16.88 

45 

100 

100 

37.5 

ia88 

46 

100 

100 

37,5 

16.88 

45 

100 

100 

87.5 

ia88 

46 

100 

100 

42.5 

19.13 

45 

113 

113 

42.6 

19.13 

45 

113 

113 

42.5 

19.13 

45 

113 

113 

42.5 

19.13 

45 

113 

113 

42.6 

19.13 

45 

113 

113 

42.5 

19.13 

45 

113 

113 

5ao 

22.50 

46 

133 

133 

67.6 

25.88 

45 

153 

153 

85.0 

3&25 

45 

227 

227 

85.0 

S8.26 

45 

227 

227 

72.6 

32.63 

45 

193 

193 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

45.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

46.8 

22.00 

48 

100 

100 

46.8 

22.00 

48 

160 

100 

49.0 

28.50 

48 

107 

107 

62.1 

26.00 

48 

114 

114 

52.1 

25.00 

48 

114 

114 

62.1 

26.00 

48 

114 

114 

54.2 

26.00 

48 

«18 

118 

54.2 

26.00 

48 

118 

118 

58.3 

28.00 

48 

127 

127 

81.3 

39.00 

48 

178 

177 

104.5 

46.00 

44 

228 

209 

104.6 

46.00 

44 

228 

209 
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Table  7<-tJNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922. 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-^^)oiitlnued. 

OmOnnrATI,  OHIO-Coiitiiiued. 


Year 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 

mi. 

1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1916. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


.1907 
1906 
1909 
1910. 

mi. 

1912. 
1013 

m4. 

1915. 

m«. 

1917. 

ms. 

1919. 

lino. 

1921. 
1022. 


1907. 
1906. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

m4. 

1915. 

me. 

1917 
1918. 

m9 

1990 
1921 
1022. 


MiM^hw  operators,  day  work,  newspaper. 


Rate  of 
wages — 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
50.0 

5ao 

£2.1 
52.4 
52.4 
52.4 
52.4 
54.2 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
87.5 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


35.6 
85.6 
35.6 
85.6 
86.1 
86.1 
86.1 
88.9 
88.9 
44.4 
44.4 
56.6 
58.3 
81.3 
75u0 
68.8 


62.5 
62.5 
62L5 
62.6 
62.5 
6&8 
76uO 
75l0 
75.0 
7&0 
7&0 
87.5 

loao 

112.5 
112.5 


$24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2&00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
42.00 
4&30 
48.30 
48.30 


Hoars 


of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Index  numbers  for- 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


100 
100 
104 
106 
106 
105 
106 
108 
113 
113 
113 
113 
176 
215 
215 
215 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
108 
113 
113 
113 
113 
175 
201 
201 
201 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


100 
100 
100 
90 
99 
99 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
94 
94 


Molders,  iron. 


19.20 
19l20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.50 
19.60 
19l50 
2L00 
21.00 
34.00 
24.00 
3a  00 
8L60 
39.00 
36.00 
33.00 


54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
48 
48 
48 


100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
109 
109 
126 
126 
156 
164 
228 
211 


100 
100 
100 
100 
102 
102 
102 
109 
109 
125 
125 
156 
164 
203 
188 
172 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 


Plasterers. 


27.81 
27.81 
27.81 
27.81 
27.81 
27.81 
3a50 
33.38 
33.38 
33.38 
33.38 
83.38 
88.94 
44.50 
5a  06 
50.06 


44 
44 
44 

44 

4* 
44 
44 
44: 

S: 
tl; 

44, 
44, 

44$ 


100 
IDO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
140 
160 
180 
180 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
140 
160 
180 
180 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Machinists,  manuleu;turing  shops. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Cenif. 

sao 

30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
32.6 
32.5 
35.0 
42.0 
42.0 

5ao 

75.0 
76.0 

6ao 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


$16.50 
16.60 
16.50 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.50 
17.06 
17.06 
16.80 
20.16 
2a  16 
24.00 
36.00 
36.00 
28.80 


Hours 


of 
l&hat 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


65 
55 
55 
55 
55 
56 
55 


48 
48 
48 
46 
48 
48 
48 


Index  numbers  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
108 
117 
140 
140 
167 
260 
250 
200 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
103 
103 
102 
122 
122 
146 
218 
218 
175 


Painters. 


4ao 

19.20 

48 

100 

40.0 

19.20 

46 

100 

42.6 

20.40 

48 

106 

43.2 

19.00 

44 

108 

45.0 

19.80 

44 

113 

45.0 

19.80 

44 

113 

50.0 

22.00 

44 

125 

5ao 

22.00 

44 

125 

50.0 

22.00 

44 

125 

55.0 

24.20 

44 

138 

55.0 

24.20 

44 

138 

oao 

2a  40 

44 

160 

62.6 

27.50 

44 

156 

87.5 

38.50 

44 

219 

loao 

44.00 

44 

260 

87.5 

38.50 

44 

219 

100 
100 
106 
99 
103 
103 
115 
115 
116 
128 
126 
138 
143 
201 
229 
201 


Plasterers'  laborers. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


42.6 

18.91 

100 

100 

42.6 

18.91 

100 

100 

42.6 

18.91 

100 

100 

42.5 

18.91 

100 

100 

42.6 

1&91 

44J 

100 

100 

46.0 

2a  26 

45 

106 

107 

45.0 

2a  26 

45 

106 

107 

4&0 

2a  26 

45 

106 

107 

45.0 

2a  26 

46 

106 

107 

46.0 

2a  26 

45 

106 

107 

45.0 

20.26 

45 

106 

107 

5ao 

22.50 

45 

118 

119 

65.0 

29.25 

45 

153 

156 

86.0 

38.25 

45 

200 

202 

86.0 

3a  25 

45 

200 

202 

72.5 

32.63 

45 

171 

173 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
96 
95 

87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 


100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
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Tabue  T^UNION  scales  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Continued. 

CnrCnnrATI,  OHIO-Concluded. 


Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 

Stereotypers,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wagea- 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

w^. 
fuU 
time. 

Hours 

Of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

fuU 

.4ime. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w^. 
full 
time. 

1907 

Cents. 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
61.8 
6L8 
6L8 
61.8 
65.6 
65.6 
75.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

$22.25 
22.25 
22.25 
25.03 
25.03 
25.03 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
27.60 
28.87 
28.87 
33.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44^ 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
124 
124 
124 
124 
131 
131 
150 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
112 
124 
124 
124 
124 
130 
130 
148 
198 
198 
198 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
09 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

CenU, 

«37.9 

*37.9 

4  37.9 

•43.5 

•43.5 

•  44.1 

•47.1 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

5L0 

62.1 

64.6 

7L9 

86.4 

85.4 

I2L60 
2L60 
21.60 
22.20 
22.20 
22.50 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.60 
26.00 
31.00 
34.50 
41.00 
41.00 

•57 

•  67 

•57 

»51 

'51 

»61 

»51 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

100 
100 
100 
115 
115 
116 
124 
132 
132 
132 
136 
137 
170 
190 
225 
225 

100 
100 
100 
103 
103 
104 
111 
111 
111 
HI 
113 
116 
144 
160 
190 
190 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

89 

1911 

89 

1912 

89 

1913 

80 

1914 

84 

1916 

84 

1916 

84 

1917 

84 

1918 

84 

1919 

84 

1920 

84 

1921 

84 

1922 

84 

Stonecutters. 

Structural-Iron  workers. 

1907 

56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
60.0 
62.5 
65.0 
70.0 
77.5 
115.0 
125.0 
125.0 

25.03 
25.03 
25.03 
25.03 
25.03 
26.03 
25.03 
25.03 
26.70 
27.81 
27.50 
30.80 
34.10 
50.60 
55.00 
55.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
111 
115 
124 
138 
204 
222 
222 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
111 
110 
123 
136 
202 
220 
220 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
09 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

45.0 
45.0 
50.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
65.0 
75.0 
75.0 
100.0 
90.0 
95.0 

21.60 
2L60 
24.00 
26.70 
26.70 
26.70 
27.81 
27.81 
27.81 
27.81 
28.60 
33.00 
33.00 
44.00 
39.60 
41.80 

48 

48 

48 

44) 

44 

44 

44} 

444 

44 

44} 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

100 
100 
111 
133 
133 
133 
139 
139 
130 
139 
144 
167 
167 
222 
200 
211 

100 
100 
111 
124 
124 
124 
129 
129 
129 
129 
132 
153 
153 
204 
183 
194 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

•3 

1911 

93 

1912 

93 

1913 

93 

1914 

03 

1915 

98 

1916 

98 

1917 

98 

1918 

92 

1919 

98 

1920 

98 

1921 

92 

1922           .  .. 

92 

DENVSB,  COLO. 


Bricklayers. 

Carpenters. 

1907 

Cents. 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
87.5 
87.5 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
126.0 
125.0 

133.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
38.50 
38.60 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
,     44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
117 
133 
133 
167 
167 
167 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
117 
133 
133 
167 
167 
167 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Cents. 
50.0 
55.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
70.0 
75.0 
87.5 
112.5 
112.5 
100.0 

122.00 
24.20 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
30.80 
33.00 
38.50 
49.50 
49.50 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
110 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
140 
150 
175 
225 
226 
200 

100 
110 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
140 
150 
175 
225 
225 
200 

100 

1908 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915    

.100 

1916 

IQP 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922    .   

100 

« 40  cents,  October  to  March.       •  461  cents,  October  to  March, 
ft  54  hours,  October  to  March.      '  48  nouis,  October  to  March. 


•  461  oents,  October  to  March. 

•  50  cents,  Octo^  to  Mardi. 
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Tablb  7.— union  scales  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1007  TO  1922. 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  18  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Continued. 

DSWSR,  COLO«-Coottinied. 


Compositors,  book  and  Job. 

Compositors,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
wagea- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Yesr. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

w^, 
fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fiiU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

1907 

CenU. 
45.8 
46.8 
45.8 
45.8 
52.1 
53.1 
64.2 
54.2 
54.2 
54.2 
54.2 
59.4 
65.6 
81.3 
81.3 
81.3 

$22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
25.00 
25.50 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
28.50 
81.50 
30.00 
30.00 
39.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
116 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
130 
143 
178 
178 
178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
116 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
130 
143 
177 
177 
177 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

CerUs. 
50.0 
50.0 
55.0 
55.0 
63.3 
63.3 
63.3 
63.3 
63.3 
63.3 
63.3 
72.7 
86.7 
97.8 
97.8 
93.3 

123.00 
23.00 
25.30 

wiso 

28.60 
28.60 
28.50 
28.50 
28.60 
28.50 
32.70 
39.00 
44.00 
44.00 
42.00 

46 
46 
46 
46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45' 

100 
100 
110 
110 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
145 
173 
196 
196 
187 

100 
100 
110 
110 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
142 
170 
191 
191 
183 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

98 

1912 

98 

1913 

08 

1914 

98 

1915 

98 

1916 

98 

1917 

08 

1918 

08 

1919 

98 

1920 

98 

1921 

08 

1922 

98 

Elect] 

rotypen 

i:  Finishers. 

Elect 

rotypei 

-s:  Holders. 

1907 

43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
47.9 
47.9 
54.2 
62.5 
76.0 
75.0 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
23.00 
23.00 
26.00 
8a  00 
83.00 
83.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
124 
143 
171 
171 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
124 
143 
157 
157 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
02 

52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
52.1 
54.2 
54.2 
60.4 
60.8 
79.5 
79.5 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
29.00 
33.50 
35.00 
35.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
116 
134 
153 
153 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
116 
134 
140 
140 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

IDO 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1990 

100 

1921 

02 

1922 

02 

Hod< 

sarriers: 

Brick  men. 

Hod  a 

BUTiers: 

Mortar  men. 

1907 

84.4 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
27.6 
87.5 
87.6 
87.6 
87.5 
43.8 
58.1 
62.5 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 

1&13 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
19.25 
23.38 
27.60 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
100 
127 
154 
182 
218 
218 
218 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
109 
109 
109 
127 
154 
182 
218 
218 
218 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

37.5 
4a6 
4a6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
4a6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
46.9 
66.3 
65.6 
78.1 
78.1 
78.1 

16.50 
17.88 
17.88 
17.88 
17.88 
17.88 
17.88 
17.88 
17.88 
17.88 
20.63 
24.76 
28.88 
34.38 
34.38 
34.38 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
108 
108 
108 
106 
106 
108 
108 
108 
108 
125 
150 
176 
208 
208 
208 

100 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
106 
108 
108 
125 
150 
175 
208 
208 
208 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

191K 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922      ..  

100 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIBS-Contlnued. 

DZHVZR,  OOLO.— Continued. 


Machine  operatcrs,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Machinists,  manufscturing  and  Jobbing  shops. 

Rate  of 
wagee- 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

w^. 
full 
time. 

Index  numbers  f or— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 

Per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

Rate 

ol 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 
of 

per 
week 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w^k, 

fuiT 

time. 

Par 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fun 

time. 

of 
labor 

w?SL, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

^. 

fuU 
time. 

1907 

CefOM, 
SCO 

»5ao 

66.0 
66.0 
63.3 
63.3 
63.3 
68.3 
63.3 
63.3 
63.3 
72.7 
72.7 
97.8 
97.8 
98.3 

123.00 
M23.00 
25.30 
25.80 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
82.70 
82.70 
44.00 
.  44.00 
42.00 

46 
46 
46 
•.46 
45 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

100 
100 
110 
110 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
145 
145 
190 
196 
187 

100 
100 
110 
110 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
142 
142 
191 
191 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

CenU. 
87.5 
87.5 
37.5 
87.5 
87.5 

4ao 
4ao 

40.0 

4ao 
4ao 

42.5 
52.0 
68.0 
72.0 
85.0 
72.0 

t2a25 
2a  25 
20.25 
2a  25 
2a  25 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.68 
M.96 
82.64 
84.56 
4a  80 
84.66 

54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
51 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
113 
139 
181 
192 
227 
192 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
123 
161 
171 
201 
171 

100 

ig06 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1011 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

94 

1918 

89 

1919 

89 

1920 

89 

1921 

89 

1922 

89 

Molden,iron. 

Painters. 

1907 

44.4 
4L7 
41.7 
41.7 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
50.0 
59.4 
75.0 

8ao 

100.0 
78.1 

24.00 
22.50 
32.50 
22.50 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
34.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
28.50 
86.00 
88.40 
4&00 
87.50 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
94 
94 
94 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
134 
109 
180 
225 
176 

100 
94 
94 
94 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
119 
150 
160 
200 
150 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 
89 
80 
89 

sao 

50.0 
50.0 

5ao 
5ao 

50.0 
50.0 

5ao 
5ao 

65.0 
62.5 
68.8 
85.0 

loao 

112.5 

loao 

22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.20 
27.50 
3a  25 
87.40 
44.00 
«.50 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
125 
138 
170 
200 
225 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
125 
138 
170 
200 
225 
200 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Plasterers. 

Plasterers' laborers. 

1907 

68.8 
68.8 
6&8 
68.8 
6S.8 
68.8 
75.0 
75w0 
75w0 
75.0 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
125.0 
125.0 
126.0 

80.25 
30.26 
8a  25 
8a  25 
3a  25 
8a25 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
8&50 
88.50 
8&50 
56i00 
56.00 
85.00 

44 

ti 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
100 
100 
127 
127 
127 
182 
182 
182 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
109 
109 
109 
127 
127 
127 
182 
182 
182 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

4a6 

43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 

sao 

50.4 
68.8 
81.3 
8L3 
81.3 

17.88 
ia25 
19.25 
19.26 
19.26 
19.26 
19.25 
ia25 
19.25 
ia25 
22.00 
26.13 
80.25 
85.75 
86.75 
85.75 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
108 
106 
108 
106 
106 
108 
108 
106 
108 
123 
140 
109 
200 
200 
200 

100 
106 
108 
108 
108 
108 
106 
108 
106 
106 
123 
146 
169 
200 
200 
200 

100 

190B 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

1918 

-     100 
100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

>•  And  a  bonus. 
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Tabub  7--UN10N  8CALB8  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Continued. 

DXWB&,  OOLO.— Oonohided. 


Phimbers  and  gas  mt«rs. 

Stereotypers,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
wa«es- 

Horns 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

lull 
time. 

luiT 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

^. 

fuU 
thne. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 
fuT 
time. 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fun 

time. 

1907 

Centt. 
66.3 
02.5 
02.6 
«2.6 
62.5 
62L6 
«2.6 
62.6 
62.6 
02.5 
76.0 
87.5 
87.6 
100.0 
106.3 
106.3 

$27.00 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
26.70 
83.00 
S&60 
88.60 
44.00 
46.76 
46.76 

48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 

133 
165 
165 
177 
180 
180 

100 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
122 
143 

143 

163 
173 
173 

100 
92 
92 
02 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
93 
92 
92 
92 
92 

Centt. 
46.9 
46.9 
46.9 

6ao 

63.1 
63.1 
63.1 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
68.9 
66.1 
74.6 
86.6 
84.4 

822.60 
22.60 
22.60 
24.00 
26.60 
26.60 
25.60 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.26 
81.76 
85.80 
41.60 
4a  60 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48. 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
107 
113 
113 
113 
120 
120 
120 
120 
126 

\% 

184 
180 

100 
100 
100 
107 
118 
113 
113 
120 
120 
120 
120 
126 
141 
150 
184 
180 

100 

1906 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1017    

100 

1918 

100 

1919    

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Stonecutters. 

Stmotural4ron  workers. 

1907 

62.6 
02.6 
62.5 
62L6 
62.5 
6Z6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
76.0 
87.5 
100.0 
11Z6 

loao 

27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.50 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
83.00 
88.60 
44.00 
40.60 
44.00 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
160 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
160 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

8ao 

66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
62.6 
62.6 

7ao 

7&0 
87.5 
100.0 
108.1 
108.1 

22.00 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
2476 
24.76 
24.76 
27.60 
27.60 
8a80 
83.00 
88w50 
44.00 
45.38 
45.38 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
125 
126 
140 
160 
175 
200 
206 
206 

100 
113 
118 
113 
118 
113 
118 
113 
126 
126 
140 
160 
176 
200 
206 
206 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

HEW  0&LXAV8,  LA. 


Blacksmiths,  manuflacturing. 

Boiler  makers,  manufacturing. 

1907 

CtnU. 
36.1 
36.1 
86.1 
36.1 
36.1 
36.1 
86.1 
86.1 
86.1 
86.1 
86.1 
68.8 
80l0 
80l0 
80.0 
88.0 

$19l50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.60 
19.50 
19.60 
19.60 
19.50 
19.60 
19.60 
19.60 
33.00 
88.40 
88.40 
86.20 
86.62 

64 

64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
191 
222 
222 
222 
280 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
160 
197 
197 
181 
187 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
80 
80 
80 
81 
81 

OentM. 
33.3 
33.3 
38.9 
38.9 
88.9 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
43.8 
62.6 

sao 

80.0 
80.0 
75.0 

$18.00 
18.00 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
21.00 
2L00 
2L0O 
21.00 

saoo 

38.40 
38.40 
35.20 
33.00 

54 
64 
64 
64 
54 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
U7 
117 
117 
132 
188 
240 
240 
240 
225 

100 
100 
U7 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
167 
213 
213 
196 
183 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915        

100 

1910 

100 

1917      

80 

1918    

89 

i919        

80 

1920    

80 

1921        

81 

1922     . , .    

81 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1022, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Contiimed. 

NSW  ORLBAlffS,  LA.— Continued. 


Year. 


Bricklayers. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hoars 


of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 


Index  numbers  for— 


Rate 
of 


per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Carpenters. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Index  numbers  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1021. 
1922. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


Omte. 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
75.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 


33.3 
33.3 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
38.9 
43.8 

sao 

68.8 
80.0 

8ao 
8ao 

75.0 


fsaoo 
saoo 

27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
33.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
160 
160 
160 


100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 


92 
02 
92 
110 
147 
147 
147 


100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 


CenU. 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
40.0 
40.0 

4ao 

40.0 

4ao 

40.0 

4ao 
4ao 
5ao 
oao 

75.0 

loao 

100.0 


S21.60 
21.60 
2L60 
10.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
10.20 
19.20 
24.00 
28.80 
36.00 
44.00 
44.00 


100 
100 
100 
80 
89 
80 
89 
89 
89 
80 
89 
Ul 
133 
167 
222 
222 


100 
100 
100 


80 
HI 
133 
167 
204 
204 


Compositors,  book  and  Job. 


Granite  cutters,  inside. 


39.6 

19.00 

48 

100 

100 

39.6 

19.00 

48 

100 

100 

40.6 

19.50 

48 

103 

103 

41.7 

20.00 

48 

105 

105 

41.7 

20.00 

48 

105 

105 

42.7 

2a  50 

48 

108 

108 

43,8 

21.00 

48 

111 

111 

43.8 

21.00 

48 

111 

111 

43.8 

21.00 

48 

111 

111 

43.8 

21.00 

48 

111 

ill 

43.8 

21.00 

48 

111 

HI 

43.8 

21.00 

48 

111 

111 

60.0 

24.00 

48 

120 

126 

71.9 

84.50 

48 

182 

182 

71.9 

34.50 

48 

182 

182 

78.4 

34.50 

44 

198 

182 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 


33.3 

18.00 

54 

100 

100 

33.3 

18.00 

48 

100 

100 

40.0 

19.20 

48 

120 

107 

40.0 

19.20 

48 

120 

107 

40.0 

19.20 

48 

120 

107 

40.0 

19.20 

48 

120 

107 

45.0 

20.25 

45 

135 

113 

45.0 

2a  25 

45 

135 

113 

46.0 

sa25 

45 

135 

113 

60.0 

82.00 

45 

160 

122 

50.0 

22.00 

44 

160 

122 

5ao 

22.00 

44 

150 

122 

75.0 

83.00 

44 

225 

183 

80.0 

85.20 

44 

240 

196 

loao 

44.00 

44 

300 

244 

loao 

44.00 

44 

300 

244 

Machinists,  manufacturing. 


M(4ders,  iron. 


18.00 
18.00 
2L00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
24.00 
33.00 
38.40 
38.40 
35.20 
33.00 


100 
100 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
132 
150 
207 
240 
240 
240 
225 


100 
100 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
133 
183 
213 
213 
196 
183 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
80 
80 
89 
89 
80 
81 
81 


36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

38.9 

21.00 

54 

108 

103 

5ao 

24.00 

48 

139 

123 

62.5 

saoo 

48 

173 

154 

8ao 

38.40 

48 

222 

197 

8ao 

38.40 

48 

222 

197 

sao 

3&40 

48 

222 

197 

75.0 

36.00 

48 

208 

185 
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Table  7.— UNION  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1007  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-ContiiUMd. 

nw  0&LBAV8,  UL-Conohided. 


YeBT. 


Painters. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 

week, 

fan 

time. 


Hoars 

of 
labor 

week, 
foil 
time. 


Index  nmnbers  for— 


Rate 
of 


boor. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 

"fST' 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
fan 
time. 


Plasterers. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 


Index  nombas  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fun 
time. 


Cents. 
37.5 
37.5 

4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 

50.0 
66.0 
75.0 
90.0 
80.0 


$18.00 
18.00 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
3100 
28.60 
33.00 
89.60 
35.20 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 


100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
133 
173 
200 
240 
213 


100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
133 
150 
183 
220 
196 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
93 
93 
92 
92 


CetiU. 

5ao 
sao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 

62.5 
62.5 
62.5 

sao 
oao 

62.5 
62.5 
75.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 


$3100 
2100 
3100 
3100 
3100 

saoo 
saoo 
saoo 

2160 
3100 
38.13 
28.13 
33.75 
45.00 
46.00 
45.00 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
126 
126 
125 
100 
100 
135 
135 
150 
300 
300 
300 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
125 
125 
125 
100 
100 
117 
117 
141 
188 
188 
188 


Plasterers' laborers. 


Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 


27.5 

32.5 

32.5 

82.5 

82.5 

82.5 

82.5 

32.5 

82.5 

32.5 

28.3 

"28.3 

"36.0 

"85.0 

M46.0 

"sao 

65.0 
M65.0 

5ao 


13.20 
15.60 
15.60 
15.60 
15.60 
15.60 
15.60 
15.60 
16.60 
15.60 
12.76 
12.75 
16.75 
15.75 
20.25 
22.50 
29.25 
20.25 
22.50 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
45 
45 
45 
46 
46 
45 
46 
45 
45 


100 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
103 
108 
127 
127 
164 
182 
236 
236 
182 


100 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
97 
97 
119 
119 
153 
170 
222 
222 
170 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 


5ao 

60.0 
66.3 
06.3 
66.3 
56.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 

68.8 
80.0 

90.0 

100.0 
90.0 


2100 
24.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
37.00 
27.00 
27.00 

38.00 
88.40 

43.20 

4100 
39.60 


100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 

138 
160 

180 

200 
180 


100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
118 
113 
113 
113 
118 
113 

138 
160 

180 

183 
165 


Stereotjrpers,  day  work,  newspaper. 


Structural-iroQ  workers. 


31.3 

16.00 

48 

100 

100 

82.1 

15.42 

48 

103 

103 

82.1 

16.42 

48 

103 

103 

82.1 

16.42 

48 

103 

103 

82.1 

16.42 

48 

103 

103 

32.1 

16.42 

48 

103 

103 

32.1 

16.42 

48 

103 

103 

43.9 

18.42 

42 

140 

123 

46.0 

19.32 

42 

147 

.129 

60.0 

21.00 

42 

160 

140 

50.0 

21.00 

42 

160 

140 

60.0 

21,00 

42 

160 

140 

62.5 

26.20 

48 

168 

168 

68L8 

33.00 

48 

220 

220 

68.8 

33.50 

n 

220 

223 

68.8 

33.50 

220 

223 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
88 
88 


100 
100 
00 
00 


60.0 

3100 

48 

100 

100 

60.0 

34.00 

48 

100 

100 

60.0 

34.00 

48 

100 

100 

60.0 

3100 

48 

100 

100 

56.3 

27.00 

48 

113 

113 

62.5 

27.60 

44 

125 

115 

62.5 

27.60 

44 

126 

115 

62.5 

27.60 

44 

125 

115 

6$.  5 

27.60 

44 

125 

115 

62.5 

27.60 

44 

125 

115 

62.5 

27.50 

44 

125 

115 

75.0 

83.00 

44 

160 

138 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

150 

138 

100.0 

44.00 

44 

200 

183 

loao 

4100 

44 

200 

183 

loao 

4100 

44 

200 

183 

^  Plasterers'  laborers,  second  dass 


»  Plasterers'  tenders. 
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100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 


100 
IOC 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

02 
02 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
02 
02 
92 
92 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
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Tabu  7«--irNION  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUBCBEBS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
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nw  YORK,  H.  Y. 


shops. 

Boilermakers:  Shopmen. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hoars 

Index  numbers  f or— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  f or— 

Year. 

hoar. 

Per 

week, 

full 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

fun 

time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

1907 

CaUt, 
4a9 
4a9 

4a9 

44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
53.1 
53.1 
72.6 
80.0 

sao 

72.0 
72.0 

S22.06 
22.06 
22.08 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.50 
25.50 
34.80 
38.40 
38.40 
34.56 
34.56 

»53 

163 

163 

153 

163 

163 

163 

163 

163 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

100 
100 
100 
109 
100 
109 
109 
109 
109 
180 
130 
1T7 
196 
196 
176 
176 

100 
100 
100 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
116 
116 
168 
174 
174 
167 
157 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 

Omts, 
36.1 
36.1 
36.1 
36.1 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
46.9 
49.4 
70.0 
80.0 
80.0 
72.0 
64.0 

$19.60 
19.50 
19.50 
19.60 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
23.70 
33.60 
88.40 
38.40 
34.66 
30.72 

54 
54 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
54 
64 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 
130 
137 
194 
222 
222 
199 
1T7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
116 
115 
116 
115 
116 
116 
122 
172 
197 
197 
177 
158 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

89 

1917 

89 

1918 

80 

1919 

89 

1920 

89 

1921 

89 

1922 

89 

Briddayen. 

Carpenters:  The  Bronx  and  Brooklyn. 

1907 

70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
76.0 
81.3 
87.6 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 

3a80 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
85.76 
38.50 
65.00 
65.00 
56.00 

44 
44 
•44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
116 
125 
179 
179 
179 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
116 
126 
179 
179 
179 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
62.6 
68.8 
76.0 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 

24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
24.75 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
24.75 
24.76 
24.76 
27.50 
30.25 
33.00 
49.50 
49.50 
49.50 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
122 
133 
200 
200 
200 

100 

100 

100 

100. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

111 

122 

133 

200 

200 

200 

100 

1908 

100 

1009 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Carpenters:  Manhattan. 

Carpenters:  Queens. 

1907 

62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
68.8 
68.8 
76.0 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 

27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
30.26 
30.25 
33.00 
49.60 
49.50 
49.50 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

i{8 

120 
180 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
110 
120 
180 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
62.5 
68.8 
76.0 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 

22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
27  50 
3a  26 
33.00 
49.50 
49.50 
49.50 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
126 
138 
150 
225 
226 
226 

100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
125 
138 
150 
226 
225 
225 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

l& 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1981 

100 

1922 

100 

1  Work  63  boors,  paid  for  54. 
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Tablb  T^UNION  scales  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1W7  TO  1922, 
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VZW  YORK,  H.  Y.-Contiiiiied. 


CarpeQters: 

Ridmiood. 

Cement  finishers. 

Rate  of 
wagw- 

Hours 

Index  nmnbers  f or— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year.     ^ 

Per 
hoar. 

Per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
we^ 

fSr 

time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

fST 

of 
labor 

fun 

time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

w^, 

fun 

time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
wecJc, 

fuU 
time. 

igo7 

Cents. 
50.0 
50.0 

5ao 

50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 

5ao 

50.0 
50.0 
62.5 
68.8 
75.0 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 

122.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 

22.00 
22.00 
27.50 
80.26 
33.00 
40.50 
40.50 
40.50 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
'    100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
125 
138 
160 
225 
225 
225 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
125 
138 
160 
225 
226 
226 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Cents. 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
70.0 
70.0 
75.0 
112.6 
112.6 
112.5 

127.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
80.80 
80.80 
33.00 
40.50 
40.60 
40.60 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
120 
180 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
120 
180 
180 
180 

100 

igQg 

100 

1900 

100 

mo 

100 

i»u 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920       

100 

1921 :... 

100 

1922. . . , 

100 

Compositors,  book  and  Job. 

Compositors,  day  work,  newspaper. 

1907 

43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
45.9 
45.9 
47.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
62.1 
52.1 
58.3 
75.0 
98.8 
113.6 
113.6 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
22.00 
23.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
28.00 
36.00 
45.00 
50.00 
50.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
105 
105 
110 
114 
114 
114 
110 
110 
133 
171 
-214 
259 
250 

100 
100 
100 
106 
105 
110 
114 
114 
114 
110 
110 
133 
171 
214 
238 
238 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
02 
02 

6Z2 
62.2 
62.2 
64.4 
64.4 
64.4 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 
71.1 
06.7 
122.2 
122.2 
122.2 

28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

aaoo 

30.00 
30.00 

3a  00 
saoo 

32.00 
43.60 
56.00 
65.00 
65.00 

45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
114 
155 
196 
196 
196 

100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
114 
165 
196 
196 
196 

100 

1908 *.. 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919       

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922         ...   . 

100 

Ele 

ctrotypers:  Flni 

fibers  and  mold 

^rs. 

Granite  cutters,  taislde. 

1907 

56.3 
56.3 
56w3 
56.3 
62.5 
6aL5 

62.5 
65.6 
6&8 
68.8 
68.8 
76.0 
100.1 
134.1 
134.1 

24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
27.50 
27.60 
27.60 
27.50 
28.88 
8a25 
3a  25 
80.25 
83.00 
48.00 
50.00 
60.00 

44 
44 
44 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
111 

m 

111 
111 
117 
122 
122 
122 
133 
104 
238 
238 

100 
100 
100 
100 
111 

m 
111 
111 

117 
122 
122 
122 
133 
104 
238 
238 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

43.8 
43.8 
48.8 
43.8 
43.8 
50.0 

5ao 

50.0 
60.0 
60.0 

6ao 

68.8 
79.0 

loao 

112.5 
112.5 

ia25 
10.25 
ia25 
10.25 
10.25 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
8a26 
34.76 
44.00 
40.60 
40.50 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
U4 
114 
U4 
114 
114 
114 
157 
180 
228 
267 
267 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
157 
181 
229 
257 
257 

100 

1908 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1012 

100 

1913 

100 

1014         

100 

1015 

100 

1016 

100 

1017 

100 

1018 

100 

1010 

100 

1020 

100 

1921          

100 

1022      .... 

100 
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mew  YORK,  H.  Y.— Continued. 


Year. 


Granite  cotters,  outside. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Houis 


of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 


Index  numbers  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of   . 

labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hod  carriers. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 
full 
time. 


Hours 


of 
labor 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Index  numbers  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 

1919. 

1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


1907. 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


CenU. 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
68.8 

79.0 

loao 

112.5 
112.5 


t24.75 
2175 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
3a25 

34.76 

44.00 
49.50 
49.50 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
122 

140 

178 
200 

200 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

111 
111 
111 
111 
111 

122 

140 

178 
200 
200 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
'100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 


Cents. 
87.5 
37.5 
37.5 
87.5 
37.5 
87.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
37.6 
42.5 
47.0 

/50.0 

\57.5 
87.6 
87.5 

187.5 


$16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
18.70 
20.68 
22.00 
25.30 
38.50 
38.50 
38.50 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
125 
133 
153 
233 
233 
233 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
125 
133 
153 
233 
233 
233 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Machine  operators,  book  and  Job. 


Machine  operators,  day  work,  newspaper. 


47.9 

22.98 

48 

100 

100 

47.9 

22.98 

48 

100 

100 

47.9 

22.98 

48 

100 

100 

50.0 

24.00 

48 

104 

104 

50.0 

24.00 

48 

104 

104 

62.1 

25.00 

48 

109 

100 

54.2 

26.00 

48 

113 

113 

54.2 

26.00 

48 

113 

113 

54.2 

26.00 

48 

113 

113 

54.2 

26.00 

48 

113 

113 

54.2 

26.00 

48 

113 

113 

58.3 

28.00 

48 

122 

122 

75.0 

36.00 

48 

157 

157 

03.8 

45.00 

48 

196 

196 

113.6 

5a  00 

44 

287 

218 

113.6 

5a  00 

44 

237 

218 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 


62.2 

28.00 

4fi 

100 

100 

62.2 

28.00 

45 

100 

100 

62.2 

28.00 

45 

100 

100 

64.4 

29.00 

45 

104 

104 

64.4 

29.00 

46 

104 

104 

64.4 

29.00 

46 

104 

104 

66.7 

saoo 

45 

1(17 

107 

66.7 

da  00 

46 

107 

107 

66.7 

3a  00 

45 

107 

107 

66.7 

30.00 

46 

107 

107 

66.7 

3a  00 

46 

107 

107 

71.1 

32.00 

45 

114 

114 

96.7 

43.50 

46 

155 

165 

122.2 

56.00 

45 

196 

196 

122.2 

65.00 

45. 

196 

196 

122.2 

65.00 

45 

196 

196 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Machinists,  manufacturinf  and  Jobbing 
shops:  Shops  A. 


Machinists,  manufacturing  and  Jobbing 
shops:  Shops  B. 


1907. 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

86.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

4a6 

19.50 

48 

112 

100 

4a6 

19.50 

48 

112 

100 

4a6 

19.50 

48 

112 

100 

4a6 

19.50 

48 

112 

100 

46.9 

22.60 

48 

180 

115 

56.3 

27.00 

48 

156 

138 

75.0 

36.00 

48 

207 

185 

8ao 

88.40 

48 

222 

197 

sao 

38.40 

48 

222 

197 

8ao 

38.40 

48 

222 

197 

80.0 

38.40 

48 

222 

197 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
80 
89 
80 
89 
89 


36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

m50 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.60 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.60 

54 

100 

100 

36.1 

19.50 

54 

100 

100 

38.2 

19.60 

51 

106 

100 

4ao 

19.68 

49 

m 

100 

4ao 

19.68 

49 

HI 

100 

4ao 

19.68 

491 

111 

110 

46.9 

22.50 

48 

130 

115 

56.3 

27.00 

48 

156 

138 

73.0 

35.04 

48 

202 

180 

73.0 

36.04 

48 

202 

180 

73.0 

86.04 

48 

202 

180 

86.0 

4a  80 

48 

235 

200 

85.0 

4a  80 

48 

236 

209 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
91 
91 
91 
89 
80 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 


1  Bricklajrers'  helpers. 
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Table  T^TTNION  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Contlinied. 

mew  YORK,  H.  Y.-Contlxnied. 


Year. 


Molders,  iron. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours 


of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fun 
time. 


Index  nombers  foi>- 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
fuU 
Ume. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 


Painters:  Manhattan.  The  Bronx,  Kings, 
and  Richmond. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

fuU 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 

time. 


Index  numbers  for— 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 


Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
fun 
Ume. 


1907 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1913. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


Orate. 
30.1 
30.1 
30.1 
38L9 
8&9 
8&9 
8&9 
41.7 
4L7 
41.7 
47.*2 
62.8 
7&0 
8&0 
8&0 

7ai 


1907. 
1906. 

1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1916. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


1907. 
1908 
1909. 
1910. 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914. 
1915 
1916 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1930 
1921. 
1922 


919.60 
19.60 
19.60 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
31.00 
22.60 
33.60 
32.50 
35.60 
38.60 
30.00 
42.24 
42.24 
87.60 


100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
108 
115 
115 
115 
131 
140 
206 
244 
244 
210 


100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
108 
108 
115 
115 
115 
131 
140 
185 
317 
317 
193 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 


Cents. 

6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 

03.5 
03.5 
03.5 
7&0 
113.5 
113.5 
112.5 


122.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
22.00 
27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
83.00 
46.00 
4&00 
46.00 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
136 
126 
126 
160 
226 
225 
226 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
136 
126 
135 
160 
206 
206 
206 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
91 
91 


Painters:  Queens. 


Plasterers. 


4S.8 

10.25 

44 

100 

100 

43.8 

19.25 

44 

100 

100 

43.8 

19.25 

44 

100 

100 

43.8 

19.25 

44 

100 

100 

4&8 

19.25 

44 

100 

100 

6ao 

22.00 

44 

114 

114 

sao 

22.00 

44 

114 

114 

6ao 

22.00 

44 

114 

114 

5ao 

32.00 

44 

114 

114 

sao 

22.00 

44 

114 

114 

02.5 

37.60 

44 

143 

143 

02.5 

37.50 

44 

143 

143 

7&0 

83.00 

44 

171 

171 

loao 

44.00 

44 

228 

229 

loao 

44.00 

44 

228 

229 

loao 

44.00 

44 

228 

229 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


08.8 

3a  25 

44 

100 

100 

08.8 

3a  25 

44 

100- 

100 

08.8 

3a  35 

44 

100 

100 

08.8 

8a  35 

44 

100 

100 

08.8 

8a  35 

44 

100 

100 

08.8 

3a  35 

44 

100 

100 

08.8 

8a  35 

44 

100 

100 

08.8 

8a  35 

44 

100 

100 

08.8 

3a  35 

44 

100 

100 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

109 

100 

75.0 

33.00 

44 

100 

100 

7&0 

33.00 

44 

109 

100 

oao 

3a  60 

44 

131 

131 

125w0 

55.00 

44 

182 

182 

12&0 

65.00 

44 

182 

182 

136.0 

55.00 

44 

182 

183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Plasterers' laborers. 


Plnmbers  and  gas  fitters:  Brooklyn. 


87.5 

10.50 

44 

100 

100 

^0 

17.88 

44 

108 

108 

40.0 

17.88 

44 

108 

108 

4ao 

17.88 

44 

108 

106 

4ao 

17.88 

44 

106 

108 

4ao 

17.88 

44 

106 

108 

4ao 

17.88 

44 

108 

108 

4ao 

17.88 

44 

108 

108 

4a6 

17.88 

44 

108 

108 

43.8 

19.35 

44 

117 

117 

40^9 

3a  03 

44 

125 

125 

60.8 

34.75 

44 

150 

150 

02.5 

37.60 

44 

107 

167 

87.5 

88.50 

44 

233 

333 

93.8 

41.35 

44 

250 

350 

98.8 

41.35 

44 

250 

350 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


59.4 

6a4 

03.5 
03.5 
03.5 
08.8 
68.8 
68.8 
66.8 
68.8 
68.8 
75.0 
75.0 
113.5 
113.5 
113.5 


36.13 
36.13 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
80.25 
80.25 
80.25 
80.25 
80.25 
80.25 
83.00 
83.00 
49.50 
49.50 
49.50 


100 
100 
105 
105 
105 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
116 
126 
126 
189 
180 
180 


100 
100 
105 
105 
105 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 
126 
126 
189 
189 
189 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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Tablb  7^UNI0N  scales  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Continued. 

HEW  YORK,  V.  Y^-Concloded. 


Plumbers  and  eas  fitters:  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx. 

Stereotypers,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fun 
tline. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w^ 
fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hC 

Rate 

of 
wages 

w^, 
full 
time. 

Hburs 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

1907 

Cents. 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
75.0 
75.0 
112.5 
112.6 
112.5 

127.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
30.25 
30.25 
80.25 
30.25 
30.25 
30.25 
30.25 
33.00 
83.00 
49.50 
49.50 
40.60 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
120 
120 
180 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
120 
120 
180 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
WO 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Cents. 
66.3 
56.8 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
66.7 
72.9 
83.3 
104.2 
104.2 

127.00 
27.00 
27.00 
37.00 
27.00 
27.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
32.00 
86.00 
40.00 
50.00 
6a  00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

111 
111 
111 
111 
111 

118 
139 
148 
186 
185 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
HI 

in 

HI 

111 
111 

118 
130 
148 
186 
185 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Stonecutters,  first  class. 

Stonecutters,  second  dass. 

1907 

62.5 
62.5. 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
68.4 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
84.4 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 

27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
30.09 
30.25 
30.25 
30.25 
30.25 
30.25 
37.13 
49.60 
49.60 
49.60 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
135 
180 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
110 
110 

no 
no 

135 
180 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

56.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
56.3 
66.3 
66.3 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
68.8 
71.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

24.75 
34.75 
34.75 
34.75 
34.75 
34.75 
34.76 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
37.60 
3a  25 
31.63 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
UN) 
100 
100 
100 
111 

ni 
111 
ni 

133 
128 
178 
178 
178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
HI 
111 
111 
111 
122 
128 
178 
178 
178 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1020 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Stooeoutters,  blue  stone. 

Structural-iron  workers. 

1907 

50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
60.0 

5ao 

56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
62.5 
68.8 
86.0 

loao 

112.5 
112.5 

22.00 
22,00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.75 
24.75 
34.75 
27.60 
3a  26 
37.84 
44.00 
49.60 
40.60 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
125 
138 
172 
200 
225 
225 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
125 
138 
172 
200 
225 
225 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
66.3 
68,8 
80.0 
87.5 
112.6 
112.5 
112.6 

36.40 
36.40 
36.40 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
37.50 
39.15 
3a  25 
35.20 
38.60 
49,50 
4a  50 
49.60 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

JJ 

44 
44 
44 
44 

44 

100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
110 

n6 

133 
146 
188 
188 
188 

100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
110 
115 
133 
146 
188 
188 
188 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 
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Tablb  T^-UNION  8CAI^8  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1W7  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Contlntied. 

PBXLADSLPHIA.  PA. 


w 

BoUer  maken,  manulacturliig  shops. 

Boiler  makers,  outside. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Rate  of 
wagea- 

Hoars 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
boor. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

w^ 
fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
boor. 

Rate 

of 
wage^ 

fSu 

Hoars 
labor 

fS^ 

Per 
boor. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

labor 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

Rate 

of 
wages 

w^. 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

1907 

Cmtt. 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
38.3 
88.3 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 

fiao 
7ao 

90.0 
90.0 
90.0 

sao 

815.98 
16.98 
16.98 
15.98 
14.65 
17.98 
16.33 
16.33 
16.33 
16.83 
2100 
3a  80 
3&20 

saoo 
saoo 

35.20 

48 
i8 
48 
48 
44 
54 
49 
49 
49 
49 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
150 
210 
240 
270 
270 
240 

100 

100 
100 
100 
92 
113 
102 
102 
102 
102 
150 
193 
220 
2t8 
248 
220 

100 

100 
100 
100 
92 
113 
102 
102 
102 
102 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

Centt, 
48.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 

sao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 

66.3 

8ao 
oao 

112.5 
112.5 

oao 

S21.00 
2L00 
2L00 
2L00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
24.00 
22.00 
22.00 
2175 
85.20 
8a  60 
4a  60 
4a  50 
8a  60 

48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
129 
183 
205 
257 
257 
205 

100 
100 
100 
100 
105 
106 
114 
114 
106 
106 
118 
168 
189 
236 
236 
189 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

92 

1912 

92 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

92 

1916 

92 

1917 

92 

1918 

92 

1919 

92 

1920...  . 

92 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 

Brtoklayere. 

Carpeoters. 

1907 

68.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
66.0 
66.0 
66.0 

7a  0 

80.0 
80.0 
13a  0 

13a  0 

126.0 

27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
3a  80 
36.20 
35.20 
57.20 
57.20 
55.00 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
112 
128 
128 
208 
208 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
104 
104 
112 
128 
128 
208 
208 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 

6ao 

66.0 
66.0 
66.0 
60.0 

7ao 
sao 

112.5 
112.6 

oao 

ia80 
laso 
ia80 

22.00 
-22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
2120 
2120 
2120 
26.40 
8a  80 
85.20 
49.50 
49.50 
39.60 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
HI 
111 
122 
122 
122 
133 
166 
178 
260 
250 
200 

100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
122 
122 
122 
133 
156 
178 
250 
250 
200 

100 

190B 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1918 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1910 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1990 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Cement  finishera. 

Compositon,  book  and  Job. 

1907 

46.0 
4&0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
47.6 

5ao 
6ao 

66.0 
66.0 
72.5 

loao 
loao, 
8ao 

94.30 
24.30 
24.30 
24.80 
28.28 
22.28 
22.28 
25.65 
27.00 
22.00 
24.20 
28.60 
81.90 
44.00 
44.00 
36.20 

54 
54 
54 
54 

1 

54 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 

111 

lU 
122 
144 
161 
222 
222 
178 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

92 

92 

106 

HI 

91 

100 

118 

131 

181 

181 

146 

100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
100 
100 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 

37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
39.6 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
43.8 
60.0 
6a4 
89.6 

18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 

laoo 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 

21.00 
24.00 
20.00 
43.00 
43.00 

aa42 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
111 
111 
111 
117 
133 
161 
239 
239 
239 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
111 
111 
HI 
117 
133 
161 
239 
239 
219 

100 

1908...'. 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911        

100 

1912 

100 

1919  .   , 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919        

100 

lUO 

100 

1821 

100 

1022 

92 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1022, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Contimied. 

PHILADSLPHIA,  PA.-€ontinued. 


V              = 

Compositors,  day  work, 

new^Miper. 

Eleetrotypers:  Molders. 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

fun 

time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuT 
time. 

1907 

Onto. 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
50.0 
66.7 
81.3 
79.2 
79.2 

92a  00 
20.00 
90.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
24.00 
32.00 
89.00 
88.00 
38.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
160 
195 

is; 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
100 
190 
190 
190 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Cents. 
87.0 
37.0 
37.0 
41.7 
46.8 
45.8 
45.8 
52.1 
52.1 
54.1 
56.3 
64.2 

7ao 

103.1 
113.6 
113.6 

$20.00 
20.M) 
20.00 
2a  00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
3a  80 
33.60 
49.50 
5a  00 
50.00 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
113 
124 
124 
124 
141 
141 
146 
152 
174 
189 
279 
307 
807 

100 
100 
100 
100 

no 
no 
no 

125 
125 
130 
135 
154 
168 
248 
250 
250 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

89 

1911 

89 

1912 

89 

1913 

89 

1914 

89 

1915 

89 

1916 

89 

1917 

89 

1918 

80 

1919 

89 

1920 

89 

1921 

81 

1922 

81 

Granite  cutters?  outside. 

Hod  carriers. 

1907 

47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
M.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
70.0 
80.0 
100  0 
100  0 
100.0 

21.01 
21.01 
21.01 
21.01 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
26.40 

ao.8o 

85.20 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
126 
147 
167 
209 
209 
209 

100 
100 
100 
100 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
126 
147 
168 
209 
209 
209 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
36.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
40.0 
45.0 
60.0 
70.0 
100.0 
85.0 
85.0 

15.40 
15.40 
16.40 
16.40 
15.40 
16.40 
15.40 
16.40 
15.40 
17.60 
19.80 
26.40 
30.80 
44.00 
37.40 
37.40 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
129 

m 

200 
286 
243 
243 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
120 
171 
200 
286 
243 
243 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Inside  wiremeD. 

Machine  operators,  book  and  Job. 

1907 

45.0 
45.0 
46.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
50.0 
56.3 
65.0 
75.0 
100.0 
112.5 
90.0 

21.60 
2L60 
21.60 
31.60 
21.60 
21.60 
19.80 
19.80 
19.80 
22.00 
24.75 
28.60 
83.00 
44.00 
49.50 
39.60 

U48 

"48 

"48 

"48 

"48 

"48 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
125 
144 
167 
222 
250 
2C0 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
102 
115 
133 
153 
204 
229 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

41.7 
4L7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
41.7 
43.8 
46.8 
45.8 
45.8 
47.9 
54.2 
64.6 
93.8 
93.8 
94.1 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
23.00 
26.00 
31.00 
45.00 
45.00 
4L42 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

n 

48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
105 
110 
110 
110 
115 
130 
155 
225 
225 
226 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
105 

no 
no 
no 

115 
130 
166 
226 
225 
207 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916    

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

02 

"44  hours  June  to  September. 
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Table  7^UN10N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIBS-Contiiiued. 

PBXXJLDSLPHIA.  PA.-Cciitiinied. 


Madiine  operators,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Machinists,  manufacturing  shops. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  fo^- 

Rate  of 
wagefr- 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Yetf. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 
full 
time. 

of 
Ubor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

^. 

full 
time. 

of 

labor 

w^ 
fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 
of 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 

time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w^ 

fSr 

time. 

1907 

Cents, 

45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
52.1 
<».7 
81.3 
79.2 
79.2 

122.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
25.00 
32.00 
30.00 
38.00 
88.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
140 
178 
173 
173 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
145 
177 
173 
173 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Cento. 
83.3 
33.3 
33.3 
83.3 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
35.0 
46.0 
48.0 
05.0 
72.0 
80.0 
75.0 
75.0 

$18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.90 
24.30 
25.92 
35.10 
3&88 
38.40 
36.00 
36.00 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
135 
144 
105 
216 
240 
225 
225 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
'     100 
100 
105 
135 
144 
195 
216 
213 
200 
200 

100 

1908    

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1918 

100 

1917 

100 

1918.*. 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

89 

1921 

89 

1922 

89 

Molders,iroo. 

Painters. 

1907      

32.2 
32.2 
32.2 
32.2 
30.1 
3&1 
30.1 
38.9 
38.9 
44.4 

5ao 

08.8 
08.8 
100.0 

oao 

78.0 

17.40 
17.40 
17.40 
17.40 
10.50 
19.50 
19.50 
21.00 
21.00 
24.00 
27.00 
33.00 
33.00 
48.00 
43.30 
37.44 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
•54 
54 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
112 
121 
121 
138 
155 
214 
214 
311 
280 
242 

100 
100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
112 
121 
121 
138 
155 
100 
100 
270 
248 
215 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 

4ao 
4ao 

40.0 
42.5 
42.6 
42.5 
42.5 
42.5 
42.5 
42.5 
.45.0 
00.0 
75.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
18.70 
18.70 
18.70 
18.70 
18.70 
18.70 
18.70 
19.80 
26.40 
33.00 
40.00 
40.00 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
44 

100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
113 
150 
188 
250 
250 
250 

100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
113 
160 
188 
227 
227 
250 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910    

100 

1911 

100 

1912      

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1910 

100 

1917 

100 

1918  • 

100 

1919 

100 

1900 

91 

1921 

91 

1923      

100 

Plasterers. 

Plast 

.erers'la 

1907 

50.4 
69.4 
50.4 
02.5 
02.5 
02.5 
02.5 
02.5 
02.5 
02.5 

7b.o 

75.0 

8ao 

125.0 
125.0 
125wO 

28.13 
28.13 
20.13 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
26.00 
25.00 
2S.00 
30.00 
82.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
118 
120 
135 
210 
210 
210 

100 
100 
100 
106 
1A6 
106 
105 
105 
90 
90 
107 
115 
122 
191 
191 
191 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 

43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
44.0 
44.0 
40.9 

sao 

02.5 
110.0 
110.0 
100.0 

19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.36 
17.60 
18.75 
30.00 
27.60 
48.40 
48.40 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
114 
143 
251 
251 
228 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
91 
97 
104 
143 
251 
251 
220 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1910 

91 

1917 

91 

1918.... 

91 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRLA.L  CITIES-Coiitlnued. 

PHILADBLPHIA.  PA.-Concluded. 


Plumbers  and  gas 

flttcre: 

Union  A. 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters: 

UniooB. 

Rate  of 
wage»- 

Hours 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

$19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.75 
27.50 
35.20 
39.60 
5a  60 
39.60 

of 
labor 

week, 
fuF 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

fun 

time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fun 

time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

w^ 

fun 

time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

time. 

Houra 

of 
Ubor 

fuT 

1907 

Centt. 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 

5ao 

50.0 

5ao 
5ao 
5ao 

50.0 
56.3 
62.5 
80.0 

9ao 

115.0 

9ao 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
129 
143 
183 
205 
263 
205 

100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
129 
143 
183 
906 
263 
206 

ewspap 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Centi, 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
56.3 
02.5 

8ao 
9ao 

115.0 

oao 

$19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
24.75 
27.50 
85.20 
89.60 
5a  60 
39.60 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
129 
143 
188 
206 
268 
206 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
129 
143 
183 
206 
263 
206 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

109 

1918 

'    100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

St 

ereotypo 

re,  day 

work,n 

«r. 

st< 

]Qecutt4 

sra,in8i< 

le. 

1907 

87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
4a6 
4a6 
4a6 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
52.1 
56.3 
66.7 
72.9 
72.9 

9a25 
9a25 
9a25 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
2L00 
2L00 
2L00 
2L00 
2L00 
25.00 
27.00 
82.00 
85.00 
85.00 

54 
54 
54 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
108 
106 
106 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
189 
150 
178 
194 
194 

100 
100 
100 
96 
96 
96 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
124 
133 
158 
173 
173 

100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 

5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 

53.0 
56.3 
56.3 
65.0 
65.0 
82.5 

iiao 
12a  0 
loao 

22.00 
22.00 
92.00 
82.00 
22.00 
22.00 
92.00 
23.32 
24.75 
24.75 
28.60 
28.60 
86.30 
48.40 
62.80 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
113 
118 
180 
180 
165 
220 
240 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
113 
113 
180 
180 
165 
220 
240 
200 

100 

igo6 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1919 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

■    100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

StOi 

lecutter 

s,outsl 

de. 

Stmctural-iroa  workers. 

1907 

60.0 

5ao 
5ao 
5ao 

50.0 
50.0 

5ao 

53.0 
62.5 
62.5 
70.0 

7ao 

92.5 
135.0 
135.0 

loao 

22.00 
22.00 
22  00 
22.  UO 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
23.32 
27.50 
27.60 
30.80 
da  80 
4a  70 
50.40 
59.40 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
125 
125 
140 
140 
185 
270 
270 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
125 
125 
140 
140 
185 
270 
270 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 

6ao 
oao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 

70.0 
92.5 
92.5 
112.5 
112.5 

loao 

24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
80.80 
4a  70 
4a  70 
49.50 
40.50 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
.     44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 

% 

164 
164 
200 
200 

178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
124 
164 
164 

SS 

178 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921.: 

100 

1922 

100 
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TABiJt  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922. 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIBS-Continued. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Blacksmiths,  manufBcturing  shops. 

Bricklayers. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w^, 
full 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

of 
Ubor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

.^ 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

w^ 
full 
time. 

1907 

CerOs. 
2Z»8 
3a6 

3a6 
3a6 
3a6 

83,3 
37.6 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 
46.9 
67.5 

Tao 
sao 
9ao 
9ao 

$16.00 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
l&OO 
la  00 

laoo 

l&OO 
l&OO 
22.50 
27.60 
33.60 
38.40 
43.20 
43.20 

64 
64 

64 
54 
64 

64 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
120 
135 
135 
135 
135 
160 
207 
252 
288 
324 
324 

100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
145 
184 
224 
256 
288 
288 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 

Cents. 
60,0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
70.0 

7ao 

7a  0 

7ao 

75.0 
75.0 

9ao 

112.5 

15a  0 
i3ao 

$26.40 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
30.80 
3a  80 
3a  80 
3a  80 
33.00 
83.00 
39.60 
49.50 
66.00 
57.20 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
106 
108 
108 
108 
108 
117 
117 
117 
117 
125 
125 
160 
188 
250 
217 

100 
106 
108 
108 
108 
108 
117 
117 
117 
117 
126 
125 
150 
188 
250 
217 

100 

1906 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Carpenters. 

Compc 

Hitors,! 

>ookan 

ijob. 

1907 

43.8 

6ao 
6ao 
5ao 

50.0 

5ao 

55.0 
56.3 
62.5 
62.5 
71.0 
71.0 
80.0 
90.0 
125.0 

loao 

21.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.20 
24.75 
27.50 
27.60 
81.24 
81.24 
35.20 
89.60 
55.00 
44  00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
126 
120 
143 
143 
162 
162 
183 
205 
285 
228 

100 
114 
114 
114 
106 
105 
116 
118 
131 
131 
149 
149 
168 
189 
262 
210 

100 
100 
100 
100 
02 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
02 
92 
92 

33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
35.4 
37.5 
39.6 
89.6 
41.7 
41.7 
43.8 
43.8 
47.9 
6a4 
81.3 

loao 
loao 

16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
17.00 
l&OO 
19.00 
19.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 
21.00 
23.00 
29.00 
39.00 
44.00 
44  00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
106 
113 
119 
119 
125 
125 
131 
131 
144 
181 
244 
300 
300 

100 
100 
100 
106 
113 
119 
119 
125 
125 
131 
131 
144 
181 
244 
2T5 
275 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

loa 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 

Co 

mpositoi 

■s,day^ 

trork,  n 

Bwspap 

Br. 

Elect] 

rotypen 

i:  Finis] 

tiers. 

1907 

5ao 
5ao 

56.0 
55.0 
65.0 
55.0 
56.0 

6ao 
6ao 
oao 

61.0 
66.0 
77.0 
87.6 
111.8 
111.8 

24.00 
2400 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.45 
20.25 
3465 
42.00 
52.00 
52.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
45 
46 
45 
45 
46 
45 
48 

SI 

100 
100 
110 
110 
110 

iro 

110 
120 
120 
120 
122 
130 
154 
175 
224 
224 

100 
100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
113 
113 
113 
114 
122 
144 
176 
217 
217 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
94 
04 
94 
94 
94 
100 
97 
97 

33.3 
3&9 
3a9 
38.9 
41.2 
43.8 
43.8 
43,8 
43.8 
43.8 
45.8 
45.8 
45.8 
85.4 
79.2 
79.2 

l&OO 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
21.00 
2L00 
21.00 
22.60 
22.00 
22.00 
41.00 
3&00 
3&00 

64 
54 
64 
54 

61 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
117 
117 
117 
124 
131 
131 
131 
131 
131 
138 
138 
138 
256 
238 
238 

100 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
122 
122 
122 
228 
211 
211 

100 

1908...... 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

94 

1912 

89 

1913 

89 

19141 

89 

1915 

89 

1916 

89 

1917 

89 

1918 

89 

1919 

89 

1920           .  .. 

80 

1921 

89 

1922 

89 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  M22, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Contintied. 

PITTSBUBOH,  PA.~Continued. 


Electrotypers:  Molders. 

Hod  carriers. 

Rate  of 
wagee- 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  f or— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 
of 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fulT 
time. 

Hours 

» 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

1907 

Cents. 
38.9 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
47.1 
50.0 

6ao 

60.0 

6ao 
6ao 

52.1 
63.1 
63.1 
87.6 
87.6 
87.6 

S21.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
2100 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
26.00 
25.60 
26.50 
42.00 
42.00 
42.00 

64 
64 

64 
64 

61 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
114 
114 
114 
121 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
134 
137 
137 
225 
226 
225 

100 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
119 
121 
121 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
80 
80 
80 
89 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

CenU. 
37.6 
37.5 
37.6 
37.6 
37.5 
37.6 

4ao 
4ao 
4ao 

45.0 
45.0 
65.0 

6ao 
9ao 

100.0 

8ao 

$16.60 
16.60 
16.50 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
19.80 
19.80 
2120 
26.40 
39.60 
4100 
36.20 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

loo 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
120 
120 
147 
160 
240 
267 
213 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
120 
120 
147 
160 
240 
267 
213 

100 

1906 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 
100 

1916 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 
100 

1920 

1921 

100 
100 

1922 

Machine  operators,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Holders,  iron. 

1907 

6ao 
6ao 

66.0 
66.0 
66.0 
66.0 
65.0 

6ao 
6ao 
6ao 

6L0 
65.0 
77.0 
87.5 
111.8 
111.8 

24.00 
24.00 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.46 
29.25 
34.65 
42.00 
62.00 
62.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
48 

100 
100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
120 
120 
120 
122 
130 
164 
176 
224 
224 

100 
100 

no 

110 
110 

no 
no 

118 
113 
113 
114 
122 
144 
176 
217 
217 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
94 
94 
94 
04 
94 
100 
97 
97 

3&9 
38.9 
30.1 
38.9 
3a9 
41.7 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 

6ao 

66.6 
76.0 
93.8 
84.4 
7a  0 

21.00 
21.00 
19.60 
21.00 
21.00 
22.50 
2100 
2100 
2100 
2100 
2100 
31.50 
36.00 
45.00 
40.60 
33.60 

64 
64 
54 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
93 
100 
100 
107 
114 
114 
114 
114 
129 
160 
103 
241 
217 
180 

100 
100 
03 
100 
100 
107 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
150 
171 
214 
193 
160 

100 
100 

1908 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 
100 
100 
100 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

100 
100 
80 

1916 

1917 

1918 

80 

1919 

80 

1820 

80 

80 
80 

1921 

1922 

Painters. 

Plasterers. 

1907 

42.6 
42.6 
42.5 
42.6 

6ao 

62L6 
66.0 
66.3 
68.1 
68.1 
66.0 
67.6 
87.6 
112.5 
112.6 

loao 

2a  40 
20.40 
20.40 
20.40 
22.00 
23.10 
24.20 
24.76 
26.68 
26.68 
28.60 
20.70 
38.60 
49.60 
49.60 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
118 
124 
129 
132 
137 
137 
153 
159 
206 
266 
265 
235 

100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
113 
119 
121 
126 
125 
140 
146 
189 
243 
243 
216 

100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

56.3 
66.3 
66.3 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
68.8 
71.9 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
85.0 
115.0 
125.0 
112.6 

2175 
2175 
2175 
27.60 
27.50 
27.60 
27.60 
3a  25 
3L63 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
37.40 
6a  60 
55.00 
49.60 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
122 
128 
133 
133 
133 
151 
204 
222 
200 

loa 

100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
122 
128 
133 
133 
133 
151 
204 
222 
200 

100 

1906 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1022 

100 
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TXBLB  T^UNION  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WFEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES— Continued. 

PITTSBTJBOH,  PA.-Coiioluded. 


PInmbers  and  gas  fitters. 

Stereotypers,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w^. 
full 
time. 

Tmt. 

Per 
boor. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

fun 

time. 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
bour. 

100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
125 
126 
125 
138 
138 
160 
150 
188 
213 
250 
225 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
Ume. 

100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
125 
115 
115 
126 
126 
138 
138 
172 
195 
220 
206 

Hours 

of 

labor 

per 

we^ 

time. 

Per 
bour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Rate 
of 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

1907 

Otnti. 
6ao 

60.0 
66.3 
66.8 
66.3 
62.6 
6Z5 
62.5 
6&8 
6&8 
75.0 
76.0 
93.8 
106.3 
12&0 
112.5 

$24.00 
24.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
80.00 
27.60 
27.60 
30.25 
80.25 
33.00 
33.00 
4L25 
46.75 
56.00 
^.50 

100 
100 
iOO 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

Centi, 
42.5 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
45.0 
46.9 
46.9 
46.9 
48.4 

6ao 
6ao 

64.2 
72.9 
87.5 
87.5 

$20- 40 
21.00 
21.00 
2L0O 
21.00 
21.60 
22.50 
22.60 
22.60 
23.25 
24.00 
24.00 
26.00 
35.00 
42.00 
42.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
103 
103 
103 
103 
106 
110 
110 
110 
114 
118 
118 
128 
172 
206 
206 

100 
103 
108 
103 
103 
106 
100 
110 
110 
114 
118 
118 
127 
172 
206 
206 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

1911 

100 
100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1981 

100 

1922 

100 

1907 

sao 

66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
62.5 
62.6 
62.6 
616 

Tao 

87.6 
100.0 

loao 

126.0 

loao 

24.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
24.75 
27.60 
27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
30.80 
88.50 
44.00 
44.00 
65.00 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
125 
125 
125 
125 
140 
175 
200 
200 
250 
200 

100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
103 
115 
115 
115 
115 
128 
160 
183 
183 
229 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

1906 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19?? 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Blacksmiths,  manufacturing  shops. 

Boiler  makers,  manufacturing  shops. 

1907    

ant». 

33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
33.8 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 

4ao 
5ao 
8ao 

90.0 

loao 
oao 

ll&OO 
18.00 
l&OO 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
l&OO 
18.00 
2L60 
27.00 
38.40 
43.20 
44.00 
39.60 

54 
54 
54 
54 
64 
54 
64 
64 
64 
54 
64 
64 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
160 
240 
270 
300 
270 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
150 
213 
240 
244 
220 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
80 
89 
81 
81 

ants. 
35.0 
36.0 
38.0 
3&0 

4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 
4ao 

50.0 

7ao 

90.0 
90.0 
80.0 

iiaoo 

18.90 

20.52 

20.52 

21.60 

21.60 

l«  19. 80 

»« 19. 80 

"  19. 80 

"  19. 80 

"ia80 

24.00 

33.60 

43.20 

43.20 

35.20 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

^49 
"49 
"49 

"§ 

48 
48 
48 
44 

100 
100 
100 
109 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
143 
200 
257 
257 
220 

100 
100 
109 
109 
114 
114 
105 
105 
105 
106 
105 
127 
178 
220 
229 
180 

100 

1908 

100 

1900    

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

92 

1914 

92 

1916 

92 

1916 

92 

1917.... 

92 

1918 

89 

1919 

89 

1920 

89 

1921 

89 

1922 

81 

M  64  boars  and  $21.60  per  week,  September  to  April,  Indusiye. 
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Tabu  7^X7NI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NT71CBER8  OP  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PEE 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OP  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1W7  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIE&-Contintied. 

8T.  LOXnS.  KO.-€oDtiniied. 


Brkddftyers. 

Carpenters. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hoars 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Yor. 

Per 
hoar. 

Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

w^ 
full 
time. 

Hoon 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

full 

time. 

of 
labor 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

1907 

Cefd*. 
65.0 
65.0 
«5.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
75.0 
76.0 
76.0 
75.0 
85.0 
100.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 

S28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
30.80 
80.80 
80.80 
80.80 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
87.40 
44.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
108 
108 
108 
108 
115 
115 
116 
115 
131 
164 
192 
192 
192 

100 
100 

gg 

100 
106 
108 
115 
116 
115 
116 
131 
164 
102 
192 
192 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

CenU. 
65.0 
65.0 
60.0 
60.0 
62.5 
62.6 
62.5 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
65.0 

Tao 

82.5 

loao 

125.0 

uao 

$94.90 
24.20 
26.40 
26.40 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
28.60 
30.80 
86.30 
44.00 
55.00 
48.40 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
109 
109 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
117 
128 
150 
182 
227 
200 

100 
100 
109 
100 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
118 
127 
150 
182 
227 
200 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1980 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Cement  finishers. 

CompositorB,  book  and  Job. 

1907 

57.5 
57.5 
67.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 

eao 

60.0 
60.0 
62.6 
62.5 
75.0 
82.5 
125.0 
125.0 

loao 

25.30 
25.30 
25.30 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
27.50 
27.50 
83.00 
86.30 
65.00 
55.00 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
109 
109 
109 
104 
104 
104 
109 
109 
130 
143 
«7 
217 
174 

100 
100 
100 
109 
109 
109 
104 
104 
104 
109 
109 
130 
143 
217 
217 
174 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

88.0 
38.0 
38.0 
4L7 
42.7 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
45.8 
47.9 
62.7 
62.7 
79.2 
92.8 
92.8 

18.24 
1&24 
18.24 
2a  00 
20.50 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
23.00 
25.30 
25.30 
38.00 
4a  81 
4a  81 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
110 
112 
115 
116 
116 
116 
121 
126 
139 
139 
208 
244 
244 

100 
100 
100 
110 
112 
115 
115 
115 
115 
121 
126 
139 
139 
208 
224 
224 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 

Compositors,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Electrotypers:  Finishers. 

1907 

50.5 
60.5 
50.5 
50.5 
50.5 
68.7 
68.7 
68.7 
68.7 
68.7 
63.4 
63.4 
63.4 
9L3 
9L8 
91.3 

23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
29.16 
29.16 
29.16 
42.00 
42.00 
42.00 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
U6 
116 
116 
116 
116 
125 
126 
126 
181 
181 
181 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 
126 
125 
•   125 
181 
181 
181 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

39.0 
39.0 
42.0 
42.0 
42.0 
42.0 
4&8 
4&8 
45.8 
45.8 
47.9 
65.0 
55.0 
85.4 
89.6 
89.6 

19.50 
19.50 
2L00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
28.00 
26.40 
26.40 
41.00 
43.00 
43.00 

60 
50 
50 
60 
50 
60 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
108 
108 
108 
106 
117 
117 
117 
117 
123 
141 
141 
219 
230 
230 

100 
100 
108 
108 
108 
108 
113 
113 
113 
113 
118 
135 
135 
211 
221 
221 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

96 

1914 

96 

1916 

96 

1916 

96 

1917 

96 

1918 

96 

1919 

96 

1920 

96 

1921 

96 

1982 

96 
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tabw  t^union  scales  and  index  numbers  op  wages  per  hour  akd  per 

WEEK  and  op  hours  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  lfl07  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-ConUnued. 

8T.  LOXriB,  MC—CooUnoed. 


Blectrotypcn:  Holders. 

Gas  fitters. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  f  or-> 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

of 
labor 

w^. 
full 
time. 

Index  numbers  f  or-> 

Year. 

Por 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
Ubor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

fun 

time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 

wages 

per 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

1907 

CerUt. 
42.0 
42.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
47.9 
60.0 
67.3 
67.3 
85.4 
89.0 
89.0 

121.00 
21.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
24.00 
27.60 
27.60 
41.00 
43.00 
43.00 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
105 
105 
106 
105 

136 
136 
203 
213 
213 

100 
100 
106 
105 
106 
105 
110 
110 
110 
110 
114 
131 
131 
195 
205 
205 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 

CetUt. 
62.5 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 

927.60 
29.15 
29.15 
20.15 
29.15 
29.15 
29.15 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
160 
160 
160 

100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
160 
160 
100 

100 

1908 

100 

1900 

100 

lyiO 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1W5 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Oranite  cotters,  inside. 

Granite  cutters,  outside. 

1907 

60.0 

6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 

60.0 
50.0 

6ao 
6ao 

60.0 
60.0 
M.0 
75.0 

loao 
loao 

lOOLO 

22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
26.40 
33.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
160 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
150 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
60.0 
60.0 

6ao 
6ao 

60.0 
70.0 
87.6 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 

24.75 
24.75 
24.75 

24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
26.40 
26.40 
96.40 
26.40 
26.40 
30.80 
3&50 
40.50 
49.50 
49.50 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
124 
155 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
124 
156 
200 
200 
200 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1910 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919        

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1902 

100 

Hodc 

sanlers: 

Brick  men. 

Hod  CI 

uTiers: 

Mortar 

men. 

1907 

87.5 
37.5 
87.5 
87.6 
42.5 
42.5 
42.5 
47.5 
47.5 
47.5 
47.5 
65.0 
05iO 

7ao 

85.0 
85.0 

16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
18.70 
18.70 
1&70 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
24.20 
28.60 
30.80 
87.40 
87.40 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
127 
127 
127 
127 
147 
173 
187 
227 
227 

100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
127 
127 
127 
127 
147 
173 
187 
227 
227 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

4ao 
4ao 
4ao 

40.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 

6ao 
6ao 
6ao 
6ao 

56.0 
65.0 
70.0 
85.0 
85.0 

17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
19.80 
19.80 
19.80 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.20 
28.60 
30.80 
37.40 
37.40 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
125 
125 
125 
126 
138 
163 
176 
213 
213 

100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
125 
125 
125 
125 
138 
163 
175 
213 
213 

100 

1908 

1909 

100 
100 

1910 

1911 

100 
100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 '.. 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1990 

100 

1921 ,.... 

1922 

100 
100 
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ST.  LOXriB,  MO.— Continued. 


Machine  opentors,  book  and  Job. 

Machinists,  manuiscturing  shops. 

Rate  of 
wage»- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  f or— 

Rate  of 
wagee- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Yor. 

Per 
boor. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

week, 
full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

a 

wages 
per 
hour. 

Rate 

oC 
wages 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

oC 
hibor 

^, 
fuU 
time. 

1907 

Onto. 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
50.0 

5ao 

50.0 

5ao 
5ao 

62.1 
54.2 
50.0 
63.8 
87.5 
101.0 
101.0 

$24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
26.00 
28.60 
30.60 
42.00 
44.44 
44.44 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
108 
119 
128 
175 
202 
20Q 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 
108 
119 
128 
175 
185 
185 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 

CenU. 

aao 

83.0 
33.0 
33.0 
33.0 
33.0 
33.0 
37.0 
87.0 
37.0 
44.0 
60.0 

7ao 

85.0 

9ao 
7ao 

$16.20 
17.82 
17.82 
17.82 
17.82 
17.82 
17.82 
19.98 
19.98 
19.98 
23.76 
28.80 
33.60 
4a  80 
43.20 
83.60 

54 
64 
54 
64 
54 
64 
64 
54 
64 
64 
64 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
123 
123 
123 
147 
200 
233 
282 
300 
233 

100 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
123 
123 
123 
147 
178 
207 
252 
267 
207 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918..... 

89 

1919 

89 

1920 

89 

1921 

89 

1922 

89 

MolderB,  iron. 

Painters. 

1907 

85.0 
35.0 
36.0 
85.0 
37.2 
37.2 
38.9 
3&9 
38.9 
41.7 
50.0 
61.1 
75.0 
90.0 
85.0 
76.0 

18.90 
18.90 
18.90 
18.90 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.50 
27.00 
33.00 
36.00 
43.20 
4a  80 
36.00 

54 
54 
54 
54 
64 
54 
54 
64 
54 
54 
54 
54 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
111 
111 
111 
119 
143 
176 
214 
257 
243 
214 

100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
111 
111 
111 
119 
143 
175 
190 
229 
216 
190 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
80 
89 
89 

5ao 

50.0 

5ao 

52.6 
65.0 
55wO 
67.5 

6ao 

62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
76.0 
75.0 

loao 

125.0 

loao 

22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
23.10 
24.20 
24.20 
25.30 
26.40 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
33.00 
38.00 
44.00 
66.00 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
106 
110 
110 
116 
120 
125 
125 
125 
150 
150 
200 
260 
200 

100 
100 
100 
106 
110 
110 
115 
120 
125 
125 
125 
150 
150 
200 
260 
200 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913. 

100 

1914 

100 

1916...^ 

1916 

100 
100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Plasterers. 

1907 

75.0 
76.0 
76.0 
75.0 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
87.6 
100.0 
125.0 
137.6 
137.5 

33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
38.50 
44.00 
55.00 
6a  50 
6a  50 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
133 
167 
183 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
133 
167 
183 
183 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
62.5 
75.0 
87.5 
100.0 
100.0 

19.80 
19.80 
19.80 
19.80 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
27.50 
33.00 
38.50 
44.00 
44.00 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
139 
167 
194 
222 
222 

100 
100 
100 
100 
126 
125 
126 
125 
125 
125 
126 
139 
167 
194 
222 
222 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 
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Table  7*-UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NTTMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THB  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-Akntinued. 

ST.  LOTUS,  MC-Conoluded. 


Plumbers. 

\ 

Stereotypers,  day  work,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
WBges- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wagw- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Ymr. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 

Ubor 

time. 

Rate 
of 

wages 

per 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

week, 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

^, 

tun 

time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

of 
Ubor 

week, 
full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

w^, 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

fuU 
time. 

1907 

CenU. 
62.5 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
81.3 

loao 

125.0 
125.0 
125.0 

$27.50 
29.15 
29.15 
29.15 
29.15 
29.15 
29.15 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
83.00 
85.75 
44.00 
55.00 
55.00 
56.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
120 
120 
120 
120 
130 
160 
200 
200 
200 

100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
190 
120 
120 
120 
130 
160 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Cent*. 
46.9 
46.9 

5ao 
6ao 

50.0 

6ao 

53.8 
53.8 
53.8 
57.5 
67.5 
62.5 
66.9 
79.8 
86.1 
86.1 

$22.50 
22.50 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.80 
25.80 
26.80 
27.60 
27.60 
80.00 
82.10 
38,28 
41.31 
41.31 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
116 
115 
115 
123 
123 
133 
143 
170 
184 
184 

100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
115 
115 
116 
128 
123 
133 
143 
176 
184 
184 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1990 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Stooeouttere. 

Struetural-iroD  workers. 

1907 

56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
70.0 
85.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

24.76 
24.75 
24.76 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
80.80 
37.40 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
^    44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
124 
151 
178 
178 
178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
124 
151 
178 
178 
178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
67.5 
70.0 
80.0 
92.5 
125.0 
125.0 
106.3 

26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
26.40 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
28.60 
29.70 
80.80 
85.20 
40.70 
56.00 
55.00 
46.75 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
.100 
100 
106 
108 
108 
106 
106 
113 
117 
133 
154 
208 
206 
177 

100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
106 
106 
106 
106 
113 
117 
133 
154 
208 
208 
177 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

8AH  nANCIBCO,  OALZF. 


Blacksmiths,  manufacturing  shops. 

Boiler  makers,  manufacturing  and  Jobbing 
shops. 

1907 

Centa. 
44.4 
44.4 

45.7 
48.5 
50.0 
50.0 

5ao 

50.0 

5ao 
5ao 

50.0 
72.6 

8ao 
9ao 
9ao 
8ao 

$24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
84.80 
35.20 
39.60 
39.60 
35.20 

54 
54 

f 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
103 
109 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
163 
180 
203 
203 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
145 
147 
165 
165 
147 

100 
100 
97 
92 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
81 
81 
81 
81 

Cents, 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
53.1 
53.1 
72.6 
80.0 
00.0 
90.0 
78.1 

$27.00 
27.00 
26.25 
24.75 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.50 
25.50 
34.80 
35.20 
39.60 
39.60 
34.38 

54 
54 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
145 
160 
180 
180 
156 

100 
100 
97 
92 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
94 
94 
129 
130 
147 
147 
127 

100 

1908 

100 

1900 

97 

1910 

92 

1911 

89 

1912 

89 

1913 

89 

1914 

89 

1915 

89 

1916 

89 

1917 

89 

1918      

89 

1919 

81 

1920 

81 

1921 

81 

1922             .    . 

81 
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58       UNION  SCAIaB  OF  WAGES  AND  HOTJBS  OF  LABOE,  MAY  15,  1922. 
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Bricklayers. 

Carpenters. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rateof    » 
wage*- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Tmt. 

Per 
hoar. 

Per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

or 

labor 
per 

week, 
full 

time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
hkbor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuE. 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

time. 

1907 

CetUt. 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
100.0 
112.6 
125.0 
126.0 
125.0 

S38.50 
88.50 
88.50 
88.50 
88.50 
88.50 
38.50 
38.50 
38.50 
38.50 
38.50 
44.00 
40.50 
56.00 
56.00 
65.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
129 
143 
143 
143 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
129 
143 
143 
143 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
.100 
100 
100 
100 

Cents. 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.5 
68.8 
75.0 
87.6 
106.3 
112.5 
104.4 

827.50 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.50 
8a25 
38.00 
88.50 
46.76 
49.60 
46.03 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44- 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
120 
140 
170 
180 
167 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
130 
140 

m 

180 
167 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1910 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

5i9:.::::.... 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Cement  flnlBhers. 

Compositors,  book  and  Job. 

1907 

75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
76.0 
76.  T) 
76.0 
76.0 
76.0 
76.0 
75,0 
75,0 
87.5 

loao 

112.5 
112.5 
104.4 

30.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
3&50 
44.00 
40.50 
40.60 
45.93 

48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
117 
183 
150 
160 
130 

100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
107 
122 
138 
138 
128 

100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

5ao 
6ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 

60.0 

6ao 

50.0 

5ao 

62.0 
64.2 
68.3 
62.5 
81.3 
104.6 
104.5 

Ble< 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
26.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
2&25 
26.00 
2&00 

30.00 
46.00 
46.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
108 
117 
126 
103 
200 
200 

100 
103 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
108 
117 
126 
163 
192 
192 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1910 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 

Compositofs,  day  work^  newspaper. 

Jtrotypei 

rs:  Finishers  ai 

Id  mold 

lera. 

1907 

oao 
oao 

04.4 
04.4 
04.4 
64.4 
04.4 
04.4 
09.0 
09.0 
09.0 
08.9 
76.0 
93.3 
107.8 
107.8 

27.00 
27.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
20.00 
29.00 
20.00 
29.00 
81.00 
84.00 
42.00 
48.50 
48.60 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
45 
46 
45 
42 
42 
42 
46 
46 
46 
45 
45 

100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
115 
116 
115 
115 
120 
160 
180 
180 

100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
116 
120 
166 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
98 
98 
03 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

5ao 
5ao 
5ao 
5ao 

63.1 
56.3 
56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
66.3 
66.3 
62.6 
62.6 
79.2 
113.6 
113.0 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
2&50 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
30.00 
3a  00 
38.00 
60.00 

6a  00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
113 
118 
118 
118 
118 
113 
126 
125 
158 
227 
227 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
113 
126 
126 
168 
206 
208 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1913 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1910 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

OS 

1922 

92 
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TABts  7r-UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1022, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  18  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRL/V.L  CITIES-fcooUnued. 

8AH  F&ANOISOO,  OAUF.-Cootiniied. 


Hod  carriers. 

Machine  operators,  day  wort 

,  newspaper. 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

h^. 

Per 

week, 
faU 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

of 
labor 

week, 
fuU 
time.- 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

w^, 
full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

1907 

Centt, 
50.0 
fi0.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 

».o 

50.0 
82.5 
76.0 
93.8 
100.0 
71.3 

122.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
27.50 
88.00 
41.25 
44.00 
88.00 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
46i 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
126 
150 
188 
200 
143 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
126 
150 
188 
200 
150 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
105 

CmU. 
60.0 
60.0 
64.4 
64.4 
64.4 
64.4 
64.4 
64.4 
00.0 
60.0 
60.0 
68.9 
76.6 
03.8 
107.8 
107.8 

827.00 
27.00 
28.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
29.00 
20.00 
20.00 
31.00 
34.00 
42.00 
48.50 
48.50 

45 
46 

45 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 
42 
42 
42 
45 
46 
45 
46 
45 

100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
116 
116 
116 
115 
126 
166 
180 
180 

100 
100 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
116 
126 
166 
180 
180 

100 

igoe 

100 

1019 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

98 

191« 

98 

1917 

98 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1990 

100 

1921 

100 

19W 

100 

Molder8,ifon. 

1907 

38,9 
38.9 
40.0 
42.4 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
50.0 
50.0 
72.5 
80.0 
90.0 
90.0 
90.0 

2L00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 

21.00 
21.00 
24.00 
24.00 
84.80 
85.20 
89.60 
39.00 
89.60 

64 
64 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
108 
109 
118 
113 
118 
118 
118 
129 
129 
186 
206 
231 
231 
231 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
114 
106 
168 
180 
189 
180 

100 
100 
97 
92 
89 
80 
80 
80 
89 
80 
89 
80 
81 
81 
81 
81 

44.4 

44.4 
45.7 
48.6 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
60.0 
60.0 
50.0 
53.1 
72.5 
80.0 
88.0 
100.0 
80.0 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
26.50 
84.80 
86.20 
38.72 
44.00 
35.20 

64 

S 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
108 
109 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
120 
168 
180 
198 
226 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
145 
147 
161 
183 
147 

100 

igOB            

100 

1909 

07 

1910 

99 

1911 

89 

1912 

80 

1913 

80 

1914 

80 

1915 

80 

191(j 

80 

1917 

80 

1918 

80 

1919 

81 

1990           ..   . 

81 

1921 

81 

1932            .    . 

81 

Painters. 

Plasterers. 

1907 

50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
56.3 
50.8 
56.8 
56.3 
50.4 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
76.0 
87.5 
106.8 
106.8 
100.0 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.75 
24.75 
24.76 
24.75 
26.13 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
83.00 
88.50 
46.75 
46.75 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
119 
125 
126 
125 
150 
175 
213 
213 
200 

100 
100 
100 
108 
103 
103 
108 
109 
115 
115 
115 
188 
100 
195 
196 
183 

100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

87.5 
87.6 
87.5 
87.5 
87.6 
87.6 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5, 
87.5 
87.5 
100.0 
112.5 
126.0 
137.6 
127.6 

88.50 
88.50 
88.50 
88.50 
38.60 
88.60 
88.60 
88.50 
38.60 
86.00 
36.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
66.00 
66.10 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
129 
143 
167 
146 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
91 
104 
117 
130 
143 
146 

100 

1906 

100 

1900 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912        

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

01 

1917 

01 

1918 

01 

1910 

01 

1920 

01 

1921 

01 

1922 

100 
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Plasterers*  laborers. 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 

Rate  of 
wag»— 

Hours 

Index  numbers  foi^ 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 
•  full 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 
full 
time. 

of 
Ubor 

w?S, 
full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

1907 

CenU. 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
68.8 
87.5 
106.3 
112.5 
95.0 

$27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
30.25 
38.50 
42.50 
45.00 
44.18 

44 
44 
44 
44 
.44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
46i 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
140 
170 
180 
152 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
140 
155 
164 
161 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
91 
106 

Cknis. 
62.5 
75.0 
75.0 
76.0 
76.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
81.3 
87.5 
100.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 

127.50 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.75 
38.60 
44.00 
66.00 
65.00 
55.00 

44 

44 
44 

ti 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
130 
140 
100 
200 
200 
200 

100 
120 
130 
130 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
130 
140 
160 
200 
200 
200 

100 

1906 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

St 

Breotypere,  day  ^ 

irork,  newspap 

er. 

Stonecutters. 

1907.. 

53,3 
63.3 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 
73,3 
88.9 
103.3 
103.3 

2400 
24.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
33.00 
40.00 
46.50 
46.50 

45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
138 
167 
194 
194 

100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
126 
125 
125 
125 
125 
138 
167 
194 
194 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
70.0 
70.0 

7ao 

70.0 
70.0 
70.0 

loao 
loao 

112.5 
100.0 

27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 

44 
44 
^44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
160 
160 
180 
160 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
112 
113 
113 
112 
112 
160 
160 
180 
100 

100 
100 

1908 

1909.. 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913.. 

1914 

100 
ion 

1915 

1916 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922.. 

Structural-iroQ  workers. 

1907 

62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
87.5 
100.0 
112.5 
125.0 
112.5 

30.00 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
38.50 
44.00 
49.50 
55.00 
49.50 

48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
180 

100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
128 
147 
165 
183 
165 

100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

1908 

1909.. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920..  . 

1921 

1922 
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Table  7.— UNION  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  lOS. 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES-^tlnued. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Boiler  makers, 

manufacturing  and  jobbing 

Bricklayers. 

Rate  of 
wagea- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

^. 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

1907. 

Cmt9. 
38.9 

6ao 

60.0 
60.0 
50.0 
60.0 

5ao 
6ao 

60.0 

6ao 

66.3 
76.0 
80.0 
88.0 
80.0 
72.0 

$18.66 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
27.00 
36.00 
36.20 
38.72 
36.20 
31.68 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
120 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
145 
193 
206 
226 
206 
186 

100 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
145 
193 
180 
208 
189 
170 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 

Cents, 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
81.3 

loao 

112.5 
125.0 
11Z5 
112.5 

133.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
35.75 
44.00 
45.00 
60.00 
49.50 
49.60 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
133 
150 
167 
150 
150 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
108 
133 
136 
152 
150 
150 

100 

1908      

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

191(J 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

91 

1920 

91 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Carpenters. 

Cement  finisliers. 

1907 

62.5 

6ao 
5ao 

56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
66.3 
56.3 
66.0 
82.5 
93.8 

loao 

87.6 
87.6 

27.50 
22.00 
22.00 
24.75 
24.76 
34.76 
24.75 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
28.60 
36.30 
37.60 
44.00 
38.50 
38.60 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
44 
44 
44 

100 
80 
80 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
104 
132 
150 
160 
140 
140 

100 
80 
80 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
104 
132 
136 
160 
140 
140 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
01 
100 
100 
100 

62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.6 
62.5 
68.8 
81.3 

loao 

112.5 
112.5 

loao 

3a  00 
30.00 
30.00 
3a  00 

3a  00 

30.00 
30.00 

3a  00. 

30.00 

3a  00 

33.00 
39.00 
40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
44.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
40 
40 
40 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
130 
160 
180 
180 
160 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
110 
130 
133 
150 
150 
147 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910        

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

100 

1917        

100 

1918 

100 

1919      

83 

1920 

83 

1921 

83 

1922 

92 

C(Hmpositor5,  book  and  Job. 

Compositoi 

r8,day^ 

BTork,  n 

ewspap 

er. 

1907    

60.0 

6ao 
6ao 
6ao 

63.1 
63.1 
63.1 
63.1 
63.1 
63.1 
66.3 
60.4 
75.0 
87.6 
93.8 
93.8 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
25.50 
25.50 
25.50 
25.50 
25.50 
25.50 
27.00 
28.60 
36.00 
42L0O 
41.25 
4L36 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
113 
119 
150 
175 
188 
188 

^00 
100 
100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
113 
119 
150 
175 
172 
172 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 

64.3 
613 
64.3 
64.3 
71.4 
71.4 
76.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
78.6 

8ai 
loao 

114.3 
114.3 
114.3 

27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
3a  00 
30.00 
31.60 
31.60 
31.50 
31.50 
33.00 
33.66 
42.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
117 
117 

m 

117 
122 
125 
156 
178 
178 
178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
117 
117 
117 
117 
122 
126 
156 
178 
178 
178 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910         

100 

1911 

100 

1912    

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1916 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921        

100 

1922 

100 
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Table  7^UNI0N  SCALES  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OP  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES— CoaUnued. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— Caatinued. 


Electrotypers:  Finishers  and  molders. 

Granite  cutters,  inside. 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for- 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Year. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

fun 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

week, 

fuU 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

lull' 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

1907 

Cents. 
46.9 
47.9 
47.9 
62.1 
62.1 
52.1 
52.1 
62.1 
52.1 
62.1 
52.1 
66.7 
77.8 
104.5 
104.5 
104.5 

122.60 
23.00 
23.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
3a  00 
35.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
46 
45 
44 
44 
44 

100 
102 
102 
HI 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
142 
166 
223 
223 
223 

100 
102 
102 

133 
156 
204 
204 
204 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 
94 
92 
92 
92 

Cents. 
66.3 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62.6 
62,5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
76.0 
87.6 
100.0 
112.5 
112.5 

124.76 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
33.00 
38.50 
44.00 
45.00 
45.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 

100 

133 
155 
178 
200 
200 

100 
111 
111 
111 
111 
Ul 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
133 
166 
178 
182 
182 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 ; 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

91 

1922 

91 

Hod  carriers. 

Machine  operators,  day  work,  newspaper. 

1907 

43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
43.8 
50.0 
62.5 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
162.5 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
19.25 
22.00 
27.50 
30.00 
30.00 
33.00 
27.50 

48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 

40 
40 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
114 
143 
171 
171 
171 
143 

100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
105 
131 
143 
143 
157 
131 

100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
83 
83 
92 
92 

64.3 
64.3 
64.3 
64.3 
71.4 
71.4 
75.0 
76.0 
76.0 
75.0 
78.6 
80.1 
100.0 
114.3 
114.3 
114.3 

27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
3a  00 
30.00 
31.50 
3L50 
3L50 
3L60 
33.00 
33.66 
42.00 
4a  00 
48.00 
48.00 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
117 
117 
117 
117 
122 
126 
156 
178 
178 
178 

100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
111 
117 
117 
117 
117 
122 
125 
156 
178 
178 
178 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

lOD 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

Machin 

ists,mai 

lufacturingand 

jobbini 

;  shops. 

Molders,  iron. 

1907 

40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

4ao 

45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
46.0 
45.0 
60.0 
76.0 

ao.o 

88.0 

8ao 

72.0 

21.60 
2L60 
2L60 
2L60 
2L60 
2L60 
2L60 
21.60 
2L60 
21.60 
24.00 
96.00 
35.20 
38.72 
35.20 
31.68 

54 
54 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
113 
125 
188 
200 
220 
200 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
111 
167 
163 
179 
163 
147 

100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
81 
81 
81 
81 

44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44-4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
66.3 
82.5 
87.6 
88.0 
80.0 

sao 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24-00 
24.00 
27.00 
39.60 
38.50 
38.72 
35.20 
35.20 

64 
.      54 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
84 
64 
64 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
127 
186 
197 
198 
180 
180 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
113 
166 
160 
161 
147 
147 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

80 

1918 

89 

1919 

81 

1920 

81 

1921 

81 

1922 

81 

1  Bricklayers'  laborers. 
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Table  7,-UNION  8GALE8  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  PER 
WEEK  AND  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  MAY  OP  EACH  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922, 
IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  IN  13  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRLA.L  CITIES-Concluded. 

8BATTLE,  WASH.-Condaded. 


Painters. 

Plasterers. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

Hours 

of 
Ubor 

week, 
fuU 
time. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours 

Index  numbers  for— 

Yew. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

fiiU 
time. 

Hours 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

•Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

of 
labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
hour. 

Rate 

of 
wages 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours 
Of 

labor 

per 
week, 

full 
time. 

1907 

Centt. 
56.3 
66.8 
66.8 
56.3 
:56.3 
66.3 
66.8 
56.3 
66.8 
66.8 
65.0 
75.0 
90.0 

100.0 
93.8 
93.8 

824.76 
34.75 
34.75 
34.75 
34.75 
34.75 
34.76 
34.75 
34.75 
34.76 
38.60 
30.00 
36.00 
40.00 
37.60 
37.60 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
115 
133 
160 
178 
167 
167 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
116 
121 
145 
162 
152 
152 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 

Cents. 
81.3 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
76.0 
75.0 
75.0 
87.5 
100.0 
112.6 
125.0 
125.0 
112.6 

135.75 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
50.00 
45.00 

44 
44 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
108 
123 
138 
154 
154 
138 

100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
84 
98 
112 
126 
140 
140 
126 

100 

1108 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1913 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

91 

1917 

91 

1918 

91 

1919 

91 

1920 

91 

1921 

91 

1922 

91 

Pis 

^terers 

laborei 

rs. 

Plumbers  and  gas  ntters. 

1907 

60.0 

6ao 

60.0 

6ao 

50.0 
60.0 
60.0 

6ao 

50.0 
60.0 
62.5 
75.0 
87.5 
87.5 
87.6 
87.6 

34.00 
34.00 
24.00 
34.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
27.50 
83.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
126 
150 
175 
175 
175 
175 

100 
100 
100 
100 
02 
92 
92 
02 
92 
92 
115 
138 
146 
146 
146 
146 

100 
100 
100 
100 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
88 
83 
83 
83 

62.5 
68.8 
81.3 
81.3 
81.3 
81.3 
81.3 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
81.3 
90.0 
100.0 
112.5 
112.5 
100.0 

27.50 
30.25 
35.75 
35.75 
35.75 
35.75 
35.75 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
35.75 
39.60 
40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
40.00 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 

100 
110 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
120 
120 
120 
130 
144 
160 
180 
180 
160 

100 
110 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
120 
120 
120 
130 
144 
145 
164 
164 
146 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

100 

1910 

100 

1911 

100 

1912 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 

91 

1920 

91 

1921 

91 

1922 

91 

Stereotypei 

rs,day 

work,  n 

ewspap 

er. 

Structural-iron  workers. 

1907 

50.0 
53.1 
53.1 
56.3 
64.3 
64.3 
67.9 
67.9 
60.8 
69.8 
76.4 
78.0 
100.0 
114.3 
114,3 
113.6 

24.00 
25.50 
35.50 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.60 
38.60 
30.00 
30.00 
82.10 
32.76 
42.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
42 
42 
42 
42 
43 
43 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

100 
106 
106 
113 
129 
129 
136 
136 
140 
140 
153 
156 
200 
229 
229 
225 

100 
106 
106 
113 
113 
113 
119 
119 
126 
125 
134 
137 
175 
200 
200 
200 

100 
100 
100 
100 

88 
88 
88 
88 
90 
90 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
89 

56.3 
56.3 
56.3 
66.3 
60.0 
60.0 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
75.0 
87.5 
100.0 
112.5 
112.5 
100.0 

27.00 
27.00 
24.75 
24.75 
26.40 
26.40 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
33.00 
38.50 
40.00 
49.60 
49.50 
44.00 

48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
44 
44 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 
107 
107 
111 
111 
111 
HI 
133 
155 
178 
200 
200 
178 

100 
100 
92 
92 
98 
98 
102 
102 
102 
102 
122 
143 
148 
183 
1S3 
163 

100 

1908 

100 

1909 

92 

1910    

92 

1911 

92 

1912 

92 

1913 

92 

1914 

92 

1915 

92 

1916 

92 

1917 

>92 

1918 

02 

1919 

83 

1920 

92 

1921 

92 

1922 

92 
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64       UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15,  1922. 

Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  SPECI- 
FIED TRADES,  BY  CITIES,  MAY  15,  1922,  AND  MAY  15, 1921. 

BAKBBY  TBADB8. 

BASER8, 

[In  some  instances  the  rate  for  overtime  and  for  Sunday  and  holidays  is  indicated  by  figures  dosely  fol- 
lowed by  the  letter  c,  which  means  that  the  amount  given  is  the  rate  in  cents  per  hour.  When  two 
entries  are  given  for  overtime  rate  the  first  represents  an  initial  overtime  and  the  seocod  a  further  period 
of  overtime.  When  overtime  work  is  prohibited  it  is  indicated  by  "  Pra  "  When  two  entries  are  given 
for  Sunday  and  holiday  rate  the  first  applies  to  Sunday  and  the  second  to  holidasrs.  When  no  statement 
is  given  for  1021  there  was  no  union,  or  if  a  union,  no  effective  scale.  The  few  cases  in  which  the  day 
of  rest  is  other  than  Sunday  have  been  tabulated  as  Sunday,  and  those  in  which  the  short  day  is  other 
than  Saturday  have  been  tabulated  as  Saturday.] 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweei. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen  or  oven  men . 

Second  hands 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Oven  men  and  mixers . . . 

Helpers 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen  .............. 

Second  hands. 

Third  hands 

Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

Foremen 

Second  hands 

Benchmen 

Mixers,  nightwork 

Oven  men  and  mixers. . . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Benchmen,  daywork 

Benchmen,  night  work. . . 

Oven  men,  daywork 

Oven  men,  nightwork. . . 

Polish  bakeries- 
First  hands,  daywork. 
First  hands,  nightwork. 
Second  hands,aavwork. 
Second  hands,nignt  work 
Butte,  Mont.: 

Fwemen  and  mixers 

Benchmen. 

Chicago,  ni.: 

Foremen,  oven  men,  or 
spongers 

Foremen,  oven  men,  or 
spongers,  hand  bakeries 

First  hands,  oven  men.  or 
spongers,  machine  ba- 
keries  

Second  hands— 

RateA 

RateB 

RateC 

Third  hands— 

RateA 

RateB 

Helpers. 


Cents. 
162.5 

106.3 

loao 

83.3 
72.9 
77.1 
54.2 

114.6 
10H.3 
102.1 

79.2 
68.8 
64.6 
75.0 
7a  8 

62.5 
66.7 
66.7 
7a  8 

72.9 
84.4 
64.6 
75.6 

loao 

87.5 


«ioao 


<83.3 

S95.8 
♦79.2 
4  79.2 

•87.5 
4  72.9 

«5ao 


Dolb. 
13a  00 

51.00 
48.00 

4a  00 
35.00 
37.00 
26.00 

55.00 
52.00 
49.00 

38.00 
33.00 
31.00 
^00 
34.00 

3a  00 
32.00 
32.00 
34.00 

35.00 
3&00 
31.00 
34.00 

48.00 
42.00 


•48.00 

«4aoo 


<4aoo 

S46.00 
«38.00 
«38.00 

*42.00 
4  35.00 
«24.00 


ReguiarraU 
muUipUed 

1,2 


150e 
150c 

H 
ii 
ii 

Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 

( 
I 


90c 
90c 
100c 
100c 

ii 
i) 
l{ 

11 


"1 
«1 

ii 

«i 
"1 
»i 

i,U 

!;1: 

1,1 
1,1 

1,2 
1,2 
1,2 
1,2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Pro. 
Pro. 


l,li 
1,1* 

1,1* 

1:1! 

1,1  J 

1,4 
1,1* 
1,1  J 


8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8  -48 
8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
7i-7J-45 
8-8-48 
7i-7H5 


8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


CenU. 
68.8 

106.3 

loao 

83.3 
72.9 
77.1 
54.2 

114.6 
108.3 
102.1 

83.3 
72.9 
68.8 
79.2 
75.0 

62.5 
66.7 
66.7 
7a8 

83.3 

loao 

75.0 
91.1 

100.0 
87.5 


•100.0 

•  loao 


Dolb, 
33.00 

51.00 
48.00 

4a  00 
35.00 
37.00 
26.00 

55.00 
52.00 
49.00 

4a  00 
35.00 
33.00 
38.00 
36.00 

30.00 
32.00 
32.00 
34.00 

4a  00 
45.00 

saoo 

41.00 

48.00 
42.00 


>4&00 
»48.00 


•104.2. ,«  5a  00 


•95.8 

noao 

•91.7 

•87.5 
•93.8 
•62.5 


•46.00 
•4&00 
»44.00 

•42.00 
•45.00 

•  saoo 


1  More  than  25  per  oent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
<  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

•  For  work  i)erformed  Detween  10  p.  m.  amd  6  a.  m.,  25  cents  additional  per  hour. 

•  For  work  performed  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.2l5  cents  additional  per  hour. 

•  For  work  performed  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  20  cents  additional  per  hour. 

•  For  work  performed  between  1()  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  30  cents  additioqaf  per  hour. 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
7i-7M5 
8-8-48 
7*-7J-45 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BAEBBY  TBADB8— Continued. 

BAKB&8— Continued. 


City. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hoars: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftUlweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day: 
Saturday; 
fullweoK. 


Chicago,  lU.— Concluded. 
Hebrew  bakeries— 

Foremen 

Foiemen,  patent  ovens. 

Second  hands 

Second  hands,  patent 

ovens 

Third  hands 

Third    hands,    patent 

ovens 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Fovemen............ 

Benchmen. 

Oven  men  and  mixers. . 

Helpei%. 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 
First  hands,  mixers,  and 

oven  men 

Second  hands  and  hench- 
men  

Helpers : 

Hebrew  bakeries— 

Benchmen. 

Oven  men  and  mixers. . 

Helpers 

Bohemian  bakeries- 
First  hands  and  mixers, 

davwork 

First  hands  and  mixers, 

nightwork 

Second  hands,  davwork . 
Second  hands,  nightwork 
TUrd  hands,  daywock 
Ck)lambus,  Ohto:^ 

Foremen  or  Itast  hands. . 

Benchmen. 

Oven  men  and  mixers. . . 

Helpers 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

Foremen,  2  men c 

Foremen,  3  or  more  men.. 

Bentdmien 

Uixer&  oven  men,  or  aeo- 

ond  hands 

Davenport,    Iowa.       (See 
Rook  Island  (DL)  district.) 
Dayton,  Ohio: 
Foremen  or  first  hands. . 

Benchmen... 

Oven  men,  mixers,  or  1 
man  alone... ....•••••.. 


Ctnif, 

•11&8 
•  126.7 
•112.5 

•i2ao 

•108.3 

•115.6 

•83.3 
•68.8 
•76w0 

•  5ao 


U7».2 

U72.9 
U5&3 

m.0 
142.9 
119.0 


72.9 

83.3 
68.8 
79.2 
616 

W65.6 
»»66.3 
U6L9 
U46.9 

»<741 

"79.4 

68.5 

6&8 


7&0 


DoUf, 
•57.00 

•  57.00 
•54.00 

•54.00 

•  52.00 

•52.00 

•4a  00 
•33.00 
•96.00 
•24.00 


U88.00 

"35.00 
U2&00 

55.00 

oaoo 
5a  00 


85.00 

4a  00 

83.00 
3&00 
3L00 

"31.50 
"27.00 
"29.70 
"22.50 

"37.80 

"4a  50 

32.40 

35wlO 


4a  00 
33.00 


86.00 


ReffularraU 

■   '1,1 
'1,1 


il 


80c 

90e 
800 
90c 

80c 

90e 

90c 
90c 

70c 

il 

it 


,1 
'1,1 

'i,i 
1 


1,1* 

1,1  J 
1,1  J 

"1,1 
"1,1 
"1,1 


Pro. 

Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 


8-8-48 
7J-7H5 

8-8-48 

7J-7M6 
8-8-48 

7i-7H5 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 


8-8-48 


Ontft. 

•iia8 

126.7 
•112.5 

•i2ao 

•10&3 
•115.6 

»«83.3 

"68w8 
"75.0 
"5a3 


"93.8 

"83.3 
"68.8 

13L0 
142.9 
119.0 


DofU, 

•  57.00 
•57.00 

•  54.00 

•  54.00 

•  52.00 

•52.00 

"4a  00 
"33.00 
"36.00 
"27.00 


"45.00 

"40.00 
"88.00 

55.00 
6a  00 
50.00 


4a  00 


1,2 
1,2 
1,2 

1,2 


79.2 


88.00 


8|-8i-61 


8-  8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


76w0 

"72.9 
"62.5 
"68.8 
"52.1 

"82.4 
"88.2 
"7a6 

"76.5 


83.3 
6&8 


77.1 


36.00 

"35.00 
"3a  00 
"33.00 
"25.00 

"42.00 
"45.00 
"36.00 

"39.00 


4a  00 
33.00 


37.00 


•  For  work  performed  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  30  oents  additional  per  hour. 
'  For  Hebiew  hoUdays.  1^. 

•  For  work  performed  between  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  8  oents  additional  per  hour. 
M  For  work  performed  between  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  15  cents  additional  per  hour, 
u  For  work  performed  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  10  oents  additional  per  hour. 
u  Hebrew  holidays  off  with  pay. 

u  For  work  performed  between  6  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.,  10  oents  additional  per  hour. 
M  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
"  For  work  performed  between  11  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  10  per  cent  addiUonaL 
M  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 


8—8-48 
7J-7J-45 
8-8-48 

7§-7H5 
8-8-48 

7i-7i-15 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 


J- 8-48 


8i-8^i 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
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66       UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS  OF  I^BOB,  MAY  16,  1922. 

Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Continued. 
BAKBBY  TRADES— Oontmudd. 
BAXBB8— Cootinued. 


aty. 


Hay  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


Denver,  Colo.: 

Hand  bakeries- 
Foremen,  alone  or  with    Cents 

4menorless. 72.9 

Foremen,  5  or  more  men.     77. 1 

Benchmen 67.3 

Ovenmen 61.5 

Machine  bakeries- 
Foremen,  5  (»' more  men.     77.1 
Benchmen  or  machine 

operators 67.3 

Mixers  and  spongers 63. 0 

Ovenmen |.  61.5 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen  or  oven  men . .     74. 1 

Benchmen. 68.5 

Detroit.  Mich.: 

First  hands 87.5 

Benchmen ^..     77.1 

Oven  men  and  mixers 83.3 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen,  1  oven 137.8 

Foremen,  2  ovens 142.2 

Secondhands 131.1 

Thirdhands 126.7 

Polish  bakeries- 
First  hands,  1  oven 93. 8 

First  hands,  2  ovens ....     97. 9 

Secondhands 83.3 

Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Foremen,  daywork "  69. 4 

Foremen,  nightwork 74.1 

Benchmen,  mixers,  and 
oven  men,  daywork 66. 6 

Benchmen,  mixers,  and 
ovenmen.  nightwork..     64.8 
Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Foremen |»88.6 

Benchmen »»75.0 

Drawers,  oven  men  or 

spongers >»81.3 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark.: 

Foremen »55.6 

Journeymen "50.0 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Foremen,  alcme  or  with  a 
helper  or  apprentice 

Foremen,  with  1  or  more 
bench  or  machine  hands 

Boichmen    or   machine, 
hands 

Oven  men  or  mixers 

Women  in  shops 

Hebrew  bakeries— 

Fwemen 

Benchmen 

Mixers. '. 


DoUt. 
36.00 
37.00 
27.60 
28.60 

37.00 

27.60 
3a  26 
20.60 

4a  00 
87.00 

42.00 
87.00 
4a  00 

62.00 
64.00 
50.00 
67.00 

46.00 
47.00 

4a  00 

W87.60 

4a  00 
aaoo 

36.00 

"43.00 
U36.00 

»3aoo 
»«3aoo 

«27.00 


I 

ReguUxrnU 
muUipUed 


i! 

90c 
80c 


li 

ii 
II 

U,2 
li2 


11 

U 
li 

ii 

i( 

*  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

17  Bolidajrs  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed.  2. 
»  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more:  $38  to  150  per  wedc. 
"  For  work  performed  Ijetween  midnight  and  5  a.  m.,  SI  additional  per  day. 
^  For  night  work,  $1  additional  per  week.    More  than  75  per  cent  reoeivecl  n 
u  For  night  work,  SI  additional  per  week 


83.3 

8a6 

75.0 
83.3 
54.2 

104.2 
83.3 
93.8 


4a  00 
43.00 

saoo 
4a  00 

26.00 

5a  00 

40.00 
45.00 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


1,2 
1,2 
1,2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"1 
"1 
"1 

"IJ 
"1 

"1* 
"1 

1,2 
1,2 

1,2 

2 
2 


8-  8-*8 


9-9-54 
0-9-54 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-18 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


Cents. 
7a  6 
78.4 
58.8 
62.7 

83.3 

62.5 
68.8 
66.7 

74.1 
68.5 

98.8 
83.3 
80.« 

187.8 
142.2 
13L1 
126.7 

100.0 
104.2 
93.8 

69.4 
74.1 

66.6 

618 

"80.6 
"75.0 

"8L3 

»65w6 

"5ao 


83.3 

80.6 

75.0 
83.3 
54.2 


DoUs. 
36.00 
40.00 
30.00 
32.00 

4a  00 

3a  00 

33.00 
32.00 

40.00 
37.00 

45.00 
4a  00 
48.00 

62.00 
64.00 
59.00 
67.00 

4&00 
6a  00 
45.00 

37.50 
4a  00 

aaoo 

35.00 

"43.00 
"36.00 

"39l00 

»3a00 
37.00 


4a  00 

43.00 

aaoo 
4a  00 

26.00 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-18 

9-  9-54 
9-9-54 

8-8-18 
8-8-48 
8-8-18 


7H5 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

9-9-^54 
9-9-54 

9-9-54 

9-9-64 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 

9-9-64 
9-9-64 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-I8 
8-8-48 


more;  amount  not  reported 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS.  ETC.— Continued. 

BAKERY  TRADES — Continued. 

BASB&8— Continued. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
h(di- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Ixndsyflle,  Ky.: 

Foremen,  4  men  or  less. . . 

Foremen,  6  or  more  meo. , 

Benchmen  and  macdtiine 
^ands 

Oven  men  and  mixers 

Manchester,  N.  H.: 

Foremen,  oven  men,  or 
mixers 

Second  hands. 

Bendmien.......... , 

MUwaukee,  Wis.: 

Foremen 

Beochmen 

Mixers  and  oven  men 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen 

Second  hands. 

Third  hands  or  bench- 


Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Foremen,  with  1  man  or 

helper;  mixersand  oven 

men 

Foremen,  2  to  4  men 

Foremen,  5  m'  more  men. . 
BpnchmffB  and  machine 

h«.nd« 

Hebrew  bakeries— 

Oven  men 

Secood  hands. .  •• 

Moline,    111.     (See    Rock 

Island  mi.}  district.) 
Newark,  N.  J.: 
Foremen,  oven  men,  and 

mixers 

Second  hands  and  bench- 


CerUs. 
66.7 
72.9 

6ao 

58.3 


72.9 
62.5 
56.3 

78.4 
5&8 


77.5 
67.6 


54.9 


»68.8 
»72.9 
»83.3 

"62.5 

83.3 
72.9 


Third  hands 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen  and  oven  men . 
Second  hands  or  mixers . 
New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Foremen  and  mixers 

Second  hands. , 

Benchmen 

Hebrew  bakeries— 

Foremen 

Second  hands 


83.3 

72.9 
62.5 

M140.0 
««133.3 

75.0 
71.3 
67.5 

114.6 
106.3 


DoUi, 
32.00 
35.00 

24.00 
28.00 


35w00 
3a  00 
27.00 

46.00 

3a  00 

35.00 

39.50 
34.50 

28.00 


"33.00 
»35.00 

»4aoo 
>3aoo 
4a  00 

35.00 


4a  00 

35wOO 

3a  00 

"63.00 

««6aoo 

36.00  f 
34.20! 
32.40 

55.00  ; 
51.00  1 


Regular  rate 
Mitiplied 


w 

li 

2000 
200c 

i! 

125c 
125c 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


2,1 
2,1 

2;i: 

"U,li 
•^li,li 

»li,li 


«1 
*l 
*1 

"1 

1,2 
1,2 


wi 


"I 


"2 

V2 
"2 

U 
«1 


CenU. 
66.7 
72.9 

5ao 

58.3 


72.9 
62.5 
56.3 

8S.2 
68.6 
78.4 

77.5 
67.6 


DoU». 
32.00 
35.00 

24.00 
28.00 


35.00 
3a  00 
27.00 

45.00 
35.00 
4a  00 

39.50 
34.50 


8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


"68.8 
"72.9 
"83.3 

"62.5 

83.3 
72.9 


80.6 

79.2 
68.8 

i«140i) 
M133.3 

83.3 
79.2 
75.0 

114.6 
106.3 


«33.00 

"35.00 

14a  00 

13a  00 

4a  00 
35.00 


48.00 

38.00 
33.00 

"63.00 
"6a  00 

40.00 
38.00 
36.00 

55.00 
51.00 


«  HoUdays  off  with  pay. 
1*  Hebrew  holidays  oif  with  pay. 
^*  More  than  half  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 
"  Holidays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed,  2. 

»  For  shifts  befdnnlns  after  11a.m.  or  before  6  a.  m.,  12  additional  per  week. 
><  More  than  half  reoSved  more;  165  to  168  per  week. 
M  More  than  half  received  more;  163  per  week. 
^  Holidays  off  with  pay  for  2  honrs  overtime  worked  on  preceding  day. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7j-7t-45 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BAKBBT  TBADES— Continued. 

BAKERS— Continued. 


aty. 


May  15;  1922. 


Rate  of  wagea— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
h(dl- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweec. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


New  Haven.  Conn.— Concld. 
Italian  bakeries— 
Foremen— 

1  regular  oven,  3  bak- 
ings per  day 

2  regular  ovens,  4  bak- 
ings per  day 

1  extra  large  oven 

Regular  steam  ovens, 
or  2  medium  large 
ovens,  4  bakings 
per  day 

1  medium  large  oven, 
3  bakings  per  day. . 
Second  hands— 

1  regular  oven,  3  bak- 
ings per  day 

2  regular  ovens,  4  bak- 
ings per  day 

1  extra  large  oven 

Regular  steam  ovens, 
or  2  medium  large 
ovens,    4    bakings 

per  day 

1  medium  large  oven, 
3  bakings  per  day .. . 
New  Orleans,  I^.: 
Foremen,  4  men  or  less  ... 

Foremen,  6  to  8  men 

Foremen,  9  or  more  men .. . 

Benchmen 

Oven  men  and  mixers 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Foremen- 
Hand  bakeries- 
Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Machine  bakeries 

First  hands 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Benchmen,  4  men  or  less- 
Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Benchmen— 

Machine  bakeries  A 

Machine  bakeries  B 

Mixers,  less  than  5  men. . . 
Oven  men  and  mixers- 
Brooklyn  A 

Bronx.    Brooklyn    B, 

and  Manhattan 

Helpers- 
Brooklyn  A 

Brookl3m  B  and  Man- 
hattan A 

Manhattan  B,  5  or  more 

men 

Bohemian  bakeries- 
First  han^ 

Second  hands 

Benchmen 


CetUa. 


(«) 
(») 

(») 

(•) 
(«) 

(») 

(») 

66.7 
75.0 
83.3 
54.2 
62.5 


87.6 
niOO.O 
108.3 
97.9 
91.7 
85.4 

75.0 
«87.5 

79.2 

93.8 

093.8 

85.4 

102.1 

61.5 

75.0 

«62.5 

95.6 
91.1 


B29.00 


1 3a  00 
1 3a  00 


132.00 
^32.00 

»27.00 

128.00 
"28.00 

3a  00 

«3aoo 

32.00 
36.00 

4a  00 

26.00 

3a  00 


42.00 
tt4&00 
52.00 
47.00 
44.00 
41.00 

36.00 
"42.00 

38.00 

45.00 

tt45.00 

4L00 

49.00 

29.50 

36.00 

»3aoo 

43.00 
41.00 
4a  00 


Regular  rate 
multiplied 

»315c  «1 


»240c 
»485c 


«»260c 
»345c 

«315c 

»240c 
»485c 

»260c 
»345c 


il 

116c 
1150 
106c 
105c 

11 

n 

105c 
1* 

u 

115c 
1050 

n 

125c 
125c 
125c 


«1 


>i 

*1 

>1 
«1 

"1 

«l 

2,1 
2,1 
2,1 

i;l 

«2 
«2 
«2 
«2 

"ij 

>100c 

"1 

(«) 

wi 
wij 


?i 

(») 
(») 

(») 

?i 

(») 

(») 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 


*  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

^'  Holidays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed,  2. 
"  And  one  2-pound  loaf  of  bread  per  day. 

*  Rate  in  cents  per  extra  baking. 

*o  Paid  bv  the  week.    Hours  vary;  8  to  12  per  day;  48  to  72  per  week. 
^  Including  bonus  of  16  per  week. 
Including  Ixnus  of  $5  per  week, 
deluding  bonus  of  $3  per  week. 


CenU. 

(•) 


(») 
(») 

(•) 

^] 

(») 

66.7 
76.0 
83.3 
612 
62.5 


87.6 
87.5 
108.3 
97.9 
91.7 
85.4 

75.0 
77.1 

79.2 
93.8 
8L3 

85.4 

102.1 

0L5 

76.0 

6a3 

88.9 
8i.4 
82.2 


DoUt, 
>29.00 


1 3a  00 
1 3a  00 


132.00 
>32.00 

"27.00 

28.00 
"28.00 

>3aoo 
>9aoo 

32.00 
36.00 

4a  00 

26.00 

3a  00 


42.00 
42.00 
52.00 
47.00 
44.00 
4L00 

36.00 
37.00 

38.00 
45.00 
39.00 

41.00 

49.00 

29.60 

36.00 

27.00 

4a  00 
38.00 
37.00 


(•) 

SI 

(•) 
(») 


(•) 

(») 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-18 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

71-74-45 
7I-7I-K 
7J-7M5 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC. -Continued. 

BAXBBY  T&ADES— Continued. 

BAZSAA-OontbiQBd. 


City. 


New  York.  N.  Y.— Condd. 
Hebrew  bakeries- 
First  hands— 

Bronx 

Mnnhftttan 

3or4oTens 

5  ormore  ovens 

Second  hands- 
Bronx 

Manhattan 

3  or  4  ovens 

5or  more  ovens 

Third  hands- 
Bronx 

Brooklyn 

ManhaHan 

Benchmen— 

Brooklyn  A 

BrooklynB 

Oven  men— 

BrooklynA 

BrooklynB , 

Italian  bakeries- 
First  hands , 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Polish  bakeries- 
First  hands 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Benchmen 

Mixers  and  oven  men. . . 
Scandinavian  bakeries- 
Foremen,  2men,  or  see- 
ond  bft'i^ff  and  oven 
men .  3  or  more  men . . . 
First  hands,  8  or  more 

*  men 

Second  handS)  or  bench- 
men 

Peoria,  HI.: 

Foremen,  daywork 

Foremen,  night  work... 
Benchmen,  daywork. . 

Benchmen,  nightwork 

PUhidelphia,  Pa;: 

First  hands 

Second  hands,  benchmen 

and  helpers 

Mixers  and  oven  men 

Hebrew  bakeiies— 
Foremen  or  oven  men . . 
Second  hands  or  mixers 

Third  hands. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Foremoi 

Benchmen 

Mixers  and  oven  men — 

Helpers 

Hebrew  bakeries— 

First  hands 

Second  hands 

Benchmen 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


CenU. 
155.6 
146.7 
109.2 

2oao 

14&9 
140.0 
161.5 
19a  9 

144.4 
150.0 
135.6 

162.5 
128.9 

175.0 
140.0 

102.2 
97.8 
93.3 

114.6 
108.3 
87.5 
118.8 
125.0 


95.8 

104.2 

89.6 

83.8 
93.8 
62.5 

68.8 

»<84.4 

"66.7 
•^5.0 

14a  0 
133.3 
122.2 

"83.3 
"62.5 
"68.8 
"47.9 

113.3 
106.7 
97.8 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DoUs. 
70.00. 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 

67.00 
63.00 
63.00 
63.00 

65.00 
72.00 
61.00 

78w00 
58.00 

84.00 
63.00 

46.00 
44.00 
42.00 

55.00 
52.00 
42.00 
57.00 
60.00 


46.00 

5a  00 

43.00 

4a  00 
45.00 
30.00 
33.00 

M4a50 

»32.00 
H36.00 

63.00 
60.00 
55.00 

"4a  00 
"30.00 
"^00 

"a.  00 

51,00  I 

48.00 

44.00 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


100c 
100c 
100c 
100c 

n 


Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 

If 
iS 


ReffuIarraU 
muUipUed 

Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 


Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 

Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 

Pro. 
Pro. 

Pro. 
Pro. 

160c 
150c 
150c 

150c 
140c 
130c 
140c 
150c 


"1 
"1 
"1 

1,2 
1,2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


8-8-48 
7J-7H6 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8--48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


s  HoUdays  off  with  pay. 

^*  More  than  hall  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 
"  HoUdays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed,  2 
M  More  than  half  received  more;  up  to  $45  per  week. 
**  More  than  half  received  more;  up  to  $35  per  week. 
M  More  than  half  received  more;  up  to  $40  per  week. 
"  For  work  performed  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  10  per  cent  additional. 


Per 
hour. 


CefOs. 
155.6 
146.7 
160.2 

2oao 

148w9 
14a0 
161.5 
19a  9 

144.4 
150.0 
135.6 

162.5 
128.9 

175.0 
140.0 

102.2 
97.8 
93.3 

114.6 
108.3 
87.5 
118.8 
125.0 


96.8 

104.2 

80.6 

74.1 
83.3 
55.6 
61.1 

»«93.8 

72.9 
83.3 

140,0 
133.3 
122^ 

"91.0 
"71.9 

"7a  1 

"58.3 

135.6 
128.9 
12a  0 


Per 

week, 
full 
time. 


DolU, 
70.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 

67.00 
63.00 
63.00 
63.00 

65.00 
72.00 
61.00 

7a  00 
58.00 

84.00 
63.00 

4a  00 
44.00 
42.00 

55.00 
52.00 
42.00 
57.00 
6a  00 


46.00 

50.00 

43.00 

40.00 
45.00 
30.00 
33.00 

»«46.00 

35.00 
40.00 

63.00 
60.00 
55.00 

"43.70 
"34.50 
"37.50 
"28.00 

61.00 
58.00 
54.00 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweeK. 


7|-7f 
6}- el 


74-7i- 
74-7J- 


7J-7J-45 
8-8-48 
7J-7i-45 

8-8-48 
7J-7i-45 

8-8-48 
7J-7J-46 

74-74-15 
7j-7f45 
7}-7i-45 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

9-9-54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


m 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


74-74- 
7f-7f 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BAKEBT  TBADES—Continued. 

BAKBRS— Continued. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages^ 


Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

CtrU», 
"87.6 

••42.00 

»79.2 
"83.3 

«38.00 
«40.00 

"87.6 

"42.00 

W62.5 
"68.8 
"47.9 

"30.00 
"33.00 
"23.00 

93.8 
89.6 

45.00 
43.00 

79.2 
68.8 
70.8 
75.0 

38.00 
33.00 
34.00 
36.00 

W68.6 
W62.7 
W68.8 

"35.00 
»82.00 
»30.00 

•0  72.9 

•35.00 

•  62.6 
"66.7 

»30.00 
-32.00 

105.6 
95.0 

47.50 
42.75 

«83.3 

«40.00 

40  72.9 
«6a.3 

«>35.00 
•28.00 

«66.7 
«59.3 

rt36.00 
rt  32.00 

«83.3 
^66.8 
«66.7 
U75.0 
«70.8 
«52.1 

«40.00 
«83.00 
«32.00 
«36.00 
«34.00 
O25.00 

«104.2 

«60.00 

«83.3 

<«  40.00 

64.8 
59.3 
61.1 

35.00 
32.00 
33.00 

For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
da3rs 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hoars: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUwedc. 


Portland,  Greg.: 

Foremen 

Benchmen  and  machine 
hands 

Mixers  and  oven  men 

Providence,  R.I. : 

Foremen 

Second  hands  and  bench- 
men 

Mixers  and  oven  men 

Hdpers 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen  

Second  hands 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Foronen 

B^ichmen 

Drawers 

Mixers  and  oven  men 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Hand  bakeries- 
Foremen  or  first  hands . 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Machine  bakeries- 
Foremen  

Benchmen  and  machine 

hands 

Mixers  and  oven  men.. . 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
First  hands 

Second  hands 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district: 

Foremen.  2  or  m(ve  men. . 

Baker,  alone  or  with  l 
man 

Benchmen 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Hand  bakeries- 
Foremen 

Benchmen 

Machine  bakeries- 
Foremen  

First  benchmen 

Benchmen 

Oven  men  or  spongers. . 

Assistant  spongers , 

Helpers 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen 

Second      hands      and 

benchmen 

St.  Paul.  Minn.: 

Hand  oakeries- 
First  hands , 

Benchmen 

Mixers  or  oven  men 


Regular  raU 
muUipUed 


1] 

100c 
95c 

A 


100c 
90c 

lOOo 
900 
90c 
1000 
100c 
65c 

150c 

1500 


100c 
100c 
100c 


U 
*1 

1|,2 
U,2 

l(!2 


«1 
»1 
«1 

«1 
«1 

1 

1 

"li 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1,2 
1,2 

1 

1 
1 


8-  8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8  -48- 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-  8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

7i-7H5 
7i-  71-45 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

9-9-54 
9-9-54 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-  8-48 


9-  9r54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 


CenU. 
»87.5 

"79.2 
M83.3 

93.8 

72.9 
77.1 
5&3 

93.8 
89.6 

79.2 
68.8 
70.8 
75.0 


••74.6 

»68.6 
•64.7 

»79.2 

"•68.8 
•72.9 

110.0 
100.0 

«83.3 

^•41.3 
«7a8 


<i«6.7 
"59.3 

«83.3 
"68.8 
"66.7 
"75.0 
"70.8 
"52.1 

«104.2 

0  83.3 


64.8 
59.3 
61.1 


DoUb. 
•42.00 

•38.00 
M40.00 

45.00 

35.00 
37.00 
28.00 

45.00 
43.00 

38.00 
33.00 
34.00 
36.00 


38.00 

»35.00 

83.00 

"38.00 

»33.00 
'S5.00 

49.50 
45.00 

«40.00 

39.00 
<»34.00 


36.00 
3X00 

"40.00 
"33.00 
"82.00 
"36.00 
34.00 
"25.00 

«50.00 

4S40.00 


35.00 
32.00 
33.00 


s  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

"  Holidays  off  with  pay ;  if  work  is  performed,  2 

"  For  work  performed  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.  m.,  10  per  cent  additional. 
*•  For  work  performed  between  8  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.,  12^  cents  additional  per  hour. 
*•  For  work  performed  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. ,  13  additional  per  week. 
«•  For  work  performed  between  6  p.  ni.  and  6  a.  m. ,  %V  additional  per  shift. 
«i  For  shifts  beginning  before  4  a.  m.  or  ending  after  10  p.  m. ,  S2  additional  per  week. 
«  For  shifts  beginning  before  4  a.  in.  or  ending  after  10  p.  m.,  $5  additional  per  week. 


8-  8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8*- 84-51 
84-85-51 
8i-8j-51 

8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

!!:?«! 

6-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 


9-9-54 
9-9-54 

8-0-48 
8-0-48 
8-0-48 
8-0-48 
8-0-48 
8-0-48 

8-  8-48 

8-8-48 


9-9-54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 
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Google 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETO.-<^ontinued. 

BAKBBY  TBADES—Concluded. 

BAXSBS-Concluded. 


Cfty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


Num< 
berof 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
FuUdar. 
Saturday; 
fuUweec. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.-Concld. 
Machine  bakeries- 
First  hands 

Benchmen 

Mixers  or  oven  men — 
San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Foremen  and  oven  men... 

Benchmen 

MUer^  daywork 

Mixers,  nightwork 

Seattle,  Wash7: 

Foremen 

Benchmoi , 

Mixers  and  oren  men, 

daywork 

Mixers  and  oven  men, 

nightwork 

Spokane,  Wash.: 
Foremen,    mixers    and 

oven  men 

Boichmen 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

Foremen 

Second  hands  and  mixers. 

B  <*ifthTnftn , 

Hebrew  bakeries- 
Foremen 

Second  hands 

Third  hands. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Daywork , 

Nightwork 

Worcester,  Mass.: 
Hebrew  bakeries— 

Foremen 

Second  hands 

Polish  bakerie»— 

Foremen 

Second  hands. 

Third  hands. 

York,  Pa.: 

Foremen 

Benchmen...... 

Mixers  and  oveo  men 

Toungstown,  Ohio: 
Hand  bakeries- 
Foremen  ,  4  men  or  less. . 
Foremen,  5  or  more  men 
Second  hands,  mixers, 

or  oven  men 

Third  hands  or  bench- 
men 

MadUne  bakeries— 

Foremen 

Mixers,  oven  men,  and 
utility  men 


CenU, 
72.9 
66.7 
68.8 

89.6 
83.3 
85.4 
89.6 

*«93.8 
«81.3 

87.5 

112.5 


87.5 
79.2 

77.1 
67.5 
67.8 

108.3 

loao 

193.8 
90.0 

loao 


114.6 
101.2 

104.2 
93.8 
72.9 

««69.3 
4«44.4 
<«50.0 


«85.4 
<'89.6 

«T77.1 

«7a8 

<'\\AA 

<T81.3 


DolU, 
35.00 
32.00 
33.00 

43.00 
40.00 
41.00 
43.00 

•45.00 
«39.00 

42.00 

54.00 


42.00 
88.00 

37.00 
82.38 
27.75 

52.00 

48.00 

145.00 

43.20 
48.00 


55.00 
5a  00 

5a  00 
45.00 
35.00 

««32.00 
*«24.00 
««  27.00 


«41.00 
43.00 

«37.00 

<»34.00 

«55.00 

«39.00 


Regular  rate 

muUipUed 

by-— 


100c 
lOOo 
100c 

11 


17fic 
150c 
1250 

it 


125c 
125c 

125c 
125c 
12Sc 

X 
1 
1 


100c 
100c 

100c 

100c 

12Sc 

100c 


1 
1 
1 

I'lJ 

«i 
«l 

«i 

«i 


«i 

«2 
>2 
>2 

2 
2 
2 


«125c 
«125c 

«125c 

125c 

«125C 

1,2 
1,2 
1,2 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

8-48 

8-48 


■8-48 
•8-48 

-8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 

■8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 

-8-48 
•8-48 


-8-48 
-8-48 

•8-48 
-8-48 
•  8-48 

-9-64 
-9-54 
■9-54 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 


CtnU. 
72.9 
66.7 
68.8 

95.8 
89.6 
91.7 
95.8 

«100.0 
«87.6 

93.8 

118.8 


«87.6 
•79.2 

»<83.3 
"72.9 
162.5 

106.3 

loao 

193.8 
90.0 

iiao 


114.6 
104.2 

1012 
93.8 
72.9 

<«69.3 
^44.4 

sao 


«93.8 
«100.0 

«85.4 

79.2 
•125.0 
«89.6 


Don*, 
35.00 
32.00 
33.00 

46w00 
43.00 
44.00 
46.00 

«48.00 
«42.00 

45.00 

57.00 


«42.00 
«38.00 

14  4a  00 
i«35i00 
130.00 

52.00 

4&00 

145.00 

43.20 
52.80 


56.00 
5a  00 

50.00 
45.00 
35.00 

<«82.00 
^24. 00 
^27.00 


>45.00 
148.00 

'41.00 

•38.00 

•  eaoo 

43.00 


8-  8-48. 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-0-48 
8-0-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

9-9-M 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 


8-8-48 
8-8-48- 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 


1  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

s  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

14  M(M^  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
IT  Holidays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed,  2. 
*s  Holidays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed.  1). 

«•  For  work  performedbetween  10  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.,  25  cents  additional  per  hour. 
M  For  shifts  Deigning  before  4  a.  m.  or  ending  after  10  p.  m.,  $2  additional  per  day. 
«  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

«  Nominal  rate.    AU  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
^  For  work  performed  between  8  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.,  10  cents  additional  per  hour. 
•  For  work  performed  between  8  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.,  $5  additional  per  week. 
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7^      UNION  SCALE  Of  WAGES  AND  HOtTRS  OF  LABOB,  MAY  15,  1922.- 
Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<k)ntinued. 
BTTILDINa  TBADB8. 
A8BX8T08  W0&KBB8. 


Bostoo,  Mass 

Buflalo,N.Y 

Chicago,  lU 

Cincinnati,  Ohio , 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

D' Jas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit.  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Call/ 

MUwaukee.Wis 

MinneapoUis,  Minn — 

Newark,N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans.  La 

NewYork.l^.Y 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence.  R.  I 

Roche8ter,N.Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  CaUf. . 

Seattle.  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

Washington,  D.  C 


•100.0 

«44.00 

-t' 

2 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

05.0 

41.80 

2 

2 

87.6 

38.50 

1^2 

2 

93.0 

4a  92 

H 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

oao 

39.60 

2 

2 

93.8 

4L25 

1}:? 

2 

9ao 

39.60 

•  2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8ao 

35.20 

H 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

87.6 

38.50 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8ao 

35.20 

2 

2 

80.0 

35.20 

H 

•  2 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

85.0 

37.40 

H 

•  2 

112,5 

49.50 

2 

2 

9ao 

39.60 

H,2 

H 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8ao 

35.20 

U 

H 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8ao 

35.20 

It 

•  2 

87.5 

38.5a 

•  2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

2 

oao 

39.60 

u 

«2 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4  -44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


12 

•100.0 

•  44.00 

12 

9ao 

30.60 

12 

•125.0 

•65.00 

12 

05.0 

4L80 

12 

•1125 

•  40.50 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

93.8 

41.25 

12 

9ao 

39.60 

12 

loao 

4-1.00 

12 

8ao 

35.20 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

87.5 

3&50 

12 

loao 

^90.0 

44.00 

12 

39.60 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

•  sao 

•  35.20 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

12 

«106.3 

•  4ft.  75 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

95.0 

4L80 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


BRI0KLAYBS8. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Fire-brick  work 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Chicago,  ni 

Fireprooflng 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,      Iowa.     (See 

Rock  Island  (111.)  district.) 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich. 

14  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1). 

M  441  hours  per  week,  November  to  March,  inclusive. 
^  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 


100.0 

44.00 

U 

•2 

125.0 

66.25 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

H 

•2 

100.0 

4a  00 

l( 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

«noo.o 

»*44.00 

1 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

ll 

•14,2 

85.0 

40.80 

1 

2 

"110.0 

"48.40 

li 

2 

112.6 

49.60 

1 

2 

125.0 

56.25 

2 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

U 

2 

•112.5 

•49.50 

2 

2 

137.6 

6a  50 

Ik 

2 

110.0 

49.50 

2 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

2 

612 

»«106.3 

"  46. 75 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

12 ;  loao 
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44.00 

8- 

4-44 

56.25 

6«8- 

5  -45 

44.00 

8- 

4  -44 

48.00 

8- 

8-48 

•  44.00 

8  - 

4  -44 

44.00 

8- 

4  -44 

44.00 

8  - 

4  -M 

55.00 

8  - 

4  -14 

40.80 

8  - 

8-48 

•55.00 

8- 

4-44 

•  56.10 

8- 

4  -14 

56.25 

8- 

5  -45 

•55.00 

8- 

4  -14 

55.00 

8  - 

4  -44 

66.00 

8- 

4  -44 

49.50 

8- 

5  -45 

55.00 

8- 

4  -44 

48.95 

8- 

4  -44 

44.00 

8- 

4-44 

Google 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BXTILDINa  TBADBS — Continued. 
BBZOKLAYEBS-Ccncluded. 


City- 


Brie,  Pa 

IWl  River,  Mass, 

Qrand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

IndianapoUs,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

Union  A 

Unions 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Annies,  Calif 

Louisvffle,  Kv 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mllwaukee,.Wis 

MlnneapowB,  Minn 

Mottne,     in.    (See     Rock 

Island  (lU.)  district.) 

Muskecon ,  M ich 

Nashville,  Tenn 

NewarlcTN.J 

New  Haven,  Conn , 

New  Orleans.  La 

NewYork,N.Y 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district 

Omaha,  N  etyr 

PeoriMll 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsboiih,  Pa 

PortlanfLMe 

Fire-brickwork 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va , 

Rochester,N.Y 

Rock  Island  (ill.)  district . 

Saginaw,  Midi , 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif. , 

8crantoD,Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

SpcAane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

Ixiledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

Worcester,  Mass 

York,  Pa 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


106.3 

46.75 

li' 

2 

W.0 

41.80 

14 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

137.5 

6a  50 

2 

2 

"115.0 

"5a  60 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

n 

2 

87.6 

38.50 

I 

2 

112.5 

40.50 

1 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

1 

2 

125.0 

56.00 

1 

2 

125.0 

66.00 

1 

2 

112.5 

40.50 

2 

2 

112.5 

40.50 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

112.5 

40.50 

U 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

1^-2 

2 

125.0 

56.00 

2 

2 

112.5 

40.50 

2 

"2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

110.0 

48.40 

2 

2 

1125.0 

165.00 

2 

2 

130.0 

67.20 

M 

2 

90.0 

30.60 

2 

M2 

125.0 

55.00 

220c 

n220c 

112.5 

40.50 

2 

2 

»ni5.o 

>«S0.60 

2 

2 

115.0 

50.60 

U 

2 

100.0 

45.00 

2 

2 

106.3 

46.76 

1^2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

125.0 

56.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

"112.5 

"40.50 

u 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

2 

2 

125.0 

65.00 

U 

2 

112.5 

40.50 

2 

2 

112.5 

40.50 

Ik 

2 

05.0 

41.80 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

»137.5 

•'6a50 

2 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

97.5 

42.00 

2 

2 

87.6 

88.50 

U 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

ij 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

•125.0 

•65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

115.0 

saoo 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

137.5 

6a  50 

8-4-44 

12 

115.0 

5a  60 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.60 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

56.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

56.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

56.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.60 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

M12 

130.0 

57.20 

8-4-44 

12 

150.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

iiao 

48.40 

8-4-44 

12 

150.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

115.0 

5a  60 

8-4-44 

12 

115.0 

60.60 

8-5-46 

12 

loao 

46.00 

8-4-44 

12 

«125.0 

•66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

12 

•125.0 

•65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

126lO 

56.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

40.60 

8-4-44 

12 

105.0 

46.20 

8-4-44 

12 

«125.0 

•65.00 

8-4-14 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

07.5 

42.90 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

3&50 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
•8-6-46 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


1  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
1^  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
"  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
"  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  $1.20  to  11.40  per  hour. 
M  Work  on  holidays  prohibited. 

M  FuU  holiday  on  Saturday,  July  1  to  September  7,  inclusive. 
"  44^  hours  per  week,  December  to  February,  inclusive. 
"  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 
*f  Ixiduding  bonus  of  12^  oents  per  hour. 
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Table  A^UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Oontdnued. 

BXJILDINa  TBADBS— Continued. 

BBI0KLAYB&8:  SZWBB,  TXJmKEIs,  AZTD  OAIBSOV. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


Hay  15, 1921. 


Rbteof 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Cknm.. 

Butte,  Mont 

Chi(»eo,Ill 

Cable  conduits... 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Providence,  K.I... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 


Cents. 
125.0 
100.0 
81.3 
156.3 
137.5 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
125.0 

loao 

112.5 
150.0 
140.0 
125.0 
125.0 


DoUt. 
55.00 
44.00 
30.00 
68.77 
60.50 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
44.00 
40.50 
66.00 
61.60 
55.00 
55.00 


Reguiarrate 

mumpUed 

by— 


2 
2 

li 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
li,2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 


Cetdt. 

•100.0 

100.0 

87.5 

•175.0 

•150.0 

150.0 

150.0 

150.0 

125.0 

100.0 

112.5 

•140.0 

•1«0.0 

125.0 

125.0 


DoUi. 

•44.00 
44.00 
42.00 

•77.00 

•66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
55.00 
44.00 
49.50 
6L60 

•  61.60 
55.00 
55.00 


BXJIZJ>IVa  LABORSBS. 


4-^ 

4-44 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


•70.0 

•30.80 

U 

2 

•67.5 

•29.70 

1 

2 

tl 

28.50 
3L90 

^r 

77ic 
•2 

87.0 

38.28 

H 

•2 

97.5 

42.90 

1 

•2 

4ao 

20.00 

1 

•2 

57.5 

25.30 

1 

2 

50.0 

22.00 

1 

•2 

6ao 

26.40 

1 

«2 

70.0 

3a  80 

u 

2 

50.0 

22.00 

i\ 

14 

100.0 

46.00 

2 

2 

75.0 

33.00 

^ 

U 

4ao 

20.00 

1 

•2 

50.0 

24.00 

1 

2 

55.0 

27.50 

1 

•2 

5ao 

22.00 

1 

•2 

7ao 

3a  80 

1 

•2 

62.5 

27.50 

1 

It 

75.0 

33.00 

1 

40.0 

17.60 

1 

•2 

55.0 

24.20 

1 

•2 

55.0 

24.20 

i{ 

«2 

65.0 

28.60 

H 

tf2 

55.0 

24.20 

14,2 

2 

80.0 

35.20 

U2 

2 

70.0 

30.80 

lj2 

2 

60.0 

22.50 

1 

2 

87.5 

38.50 

1 

2 

8L3 

35.75 

1 

2 

60.0 

28.80 

it 

2 

Boston,  Mass.: 

8kiUed....^v 

UnskiUed 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  ni 

Windlass,  nigger  head  sig- 
nal, and  trench  soaflold 
men 

Caisson . 
Cincinnati, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Mortar  mixers 

Plumber  diggersand  pipe 

layers 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Caisson  and  tunnel.men . . 

Mortar  mixers  and  scaf- 
fold men 

Erie,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Mortar  mixers 

Louisville,  Ky 

Manchester,  N.H 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Mortar  mixers  and  scaf- 
fold builders 

Minneap<^s,  Minn 

Sewer  men,  first  class 

Sewer  men,  second  class. . 

New  Orleans.  La 

NewYork,N.Y 

Concretemixers 

Excavating. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  14. 

M  Full  holiday  on  Saturday,  July  1  to  September  7,  inclusive. 


8-4-44 

12 

•  7ao 

•3a  80 

8-4-44 

12 

•  67.5 

•29.70 

8-8-18 

6S.S 

33.00 

8-4-44 

12 

•100.0 

•44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

•112.5 

•49.60 

8-4-44 

12 

•125.0 

•55.00 

9-6-50 

12 

50.0 

25.00 

8-4-44 

12 

•87.5 

•38.50 

8-4-44 

12 

55.0 

24.20 

8-4-44 

12 

65.0 

28.60 

8-4-44 

12 

sao 

35.20 

8-4-44 

12 

6ao 

26.40 

7i-7i-45 

loao 

45.00 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

9-5-50 

12 

75.0 

37.50 

8-8-48 

50.0 

22.00 

9-5-50 

12 

•65.0 

•32.50 

8-4-44 

12 

62.5 

27.50 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

12 

62.5 

27.60 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

12 

4ao 

17.60 

8-4-44 

12 

55.0 

24.20 

8-4-44 

12 

65.0 

2&60 

8-4    44 

12 

70.0 

30.80 

8-4-44 

12 

55.0 

24.20 

8-4-44 

12 

80.0 

35.20 

8-4-44 

12 

70.0 

30.80 

^-5-45 

12 

5ao 

22.50 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

12 

8L3 

35.75 

8-  8-48 

6ao 

28.80 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-5-50 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
7I-7M5 

8-4-44 
9-6-50 
8-4-r44 
9-6-60 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-6-45 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued 

BTJlLDJJSlOt  TBADBS— Continued. 

BTTILDDrQ  LABOBXBS-Ccooladed. 


75 


aty. 


Cent$. 

Omaha,Nebr 60.0 

PeorlaT^ 66.0 

Pittsburgti,  Pa 60.0 

SkffledT. 80.0 

Portland,  Oreg 67.6 

Mortar  mixers  and  scaf- 
fold men 78.8 

Providence.  B.  1 4ao 

Rochester,  N.  Y 65.0 

aw.Midi 4ao 

8t.~Loals,Mo 67.6 

Wreckers 64.0 

St.  Paul,Minn 65.0 

Mortarmixers 65.0 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah »«43.8 

ExcavatlBg »«43.8 

San  Francisco, Calif 62.6 

Excavating 66.8 

8cranton,Pa 60.0 

8eattle,Wash 62.6 

Spokane.  Wash 62.6 

Springfield.  Mass 65.0 

Toledo,Ohio 65.0 

Washington, B. C »e2.5 

Worcester,  Mass 70.0 


May  16, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


DoU*. 
24.00 
24.20 
22.00 
36.20 
29.70 

84.66 
17.60 
24.20 
17.60 
26.80 
23.76 
27.23 
32.18 
••19.25 
•21.00 
27.50 
27.00 
32.40 
27.50 
27.50 
28.60 
24.20 
»27.50 
30.80 


ReffvUarrate 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


1 

ii'j 

J 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4  -44 

8-48 
4-44 
8-48 
9-54 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


12 
12 
12 
12i 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
60.0 
67.6 
80.0 

100.0 
67.6 

78.8 
•50.0 
70.0 
60.0 
67.6 
64.0 
61.3 
71.3 
66.3 
56.3 
8L3 
81.3 
70.0 
75.0 
62.6 
75.0 
70.0 
60.0 
70.0 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DoUt. 
28.80 
29.70 
36.20 
44.00 
29.70 

34.65 
•22.00 
•30.80 
20.40 
29.70 
23.76 
30.32 
35.27 
24.75 
27.00 
39.00 
39.00 
87.80 
33.00 
27.50 
33.00 
30.80 
•  22.00 
30.80 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-  4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9  -  A\-49h 

9-  4H»4 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

»9-  9-54 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


CABFEiri^Z&S. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birminc^ham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Biidg^ort,  Conn 

Bufralo.N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.  C: 

Union  A \ 

UnionB 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,    Iowa.       (See 

Rock  Island  (DL)  district. ) 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


7ao 

3a  80 

Ik 

2 

sao 

35.20 

2 

2 

75.0 

33.00 

1^ 

•2 

•100.0 

•  4a  00 

2 

2 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

2 

87.6 

38.50 

2 

2 

112.6 

49.50 

1* 

2 

7ao 

33.60 

it 

2 

65.0 

3L90 

2 

iiao 

48.40 

2' 

2 

95.0 

42.28 

Ih 

•  2 

104.0 

46.76 

1  .2' 

«2 

isao 

i36.20 

1  ,2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

ii,2 

W2 

85uO 

37.40 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

87.6 

38.50 

14 

2 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

0-40 

12 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

8-48 

8-48 

4-44 

12 

|i  ||i 

12 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

4-44 

12 

7ao 
9ao 
75.0 

•100.0 
85.0 
87.6 
112.6 

sao 
sao 

•125.0 

loao 

•126.0 

9ao 
10a  0 


85.0 
112.6 

loao 


3a  80 
39.60 
33.00 

^4aoo 

37.40 
38.60 
49.60 

38.40 
38.40 

•55.00 
44.60 

«66w00 
39.60 
44.00 


37.40 
49.60 
44.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-  8-48 

8-  8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4i-44i 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


I  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  rq>orted« 

*  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

1  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

•  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 
B  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

I  MaxiTnimi  hours  per  day,  9;  60  per  cent  worked  8. 

*  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  up  to  S6  per  day. 

^  Work  OQ  carpenters'  picnic  day,  July  4,  and  labor  Day  prohibited. 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Omtinued. 
BTTHiDINO  TRADBS— Cpntinued. 


OABPEBTTBBS— Ckmcloded. 


May 

15, 1922. 

May  15, 

1921. 

Hours: 

Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 

Rate  of 
wages- 

City. 

For 
Sun- 
day 
and 

Hoars: 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuir 

For 
over- 
time. 

FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuU  week. 

Per 

hour. 

Per 
week, 

FuU  day; 
Saturdav; 
fuUweSL 

time. 

hoU- 

holi- 

time. 

days. 

day. 

ReguiarraU 

mvUipUed 

CetOs. 

DoOt. 

by 

— . 

CenU. 

DoOt. 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

"2 

8-4-44 

12 

86.0 

37.40 

8-4-M 

85.0 

37.40 

U 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

•100.0 

•44.00 

8-4-14 

85.0 

37.40 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

"85.0 

"37.40 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

85.0 

37.40 

8-4-44 

14100.0 

"44.00 

l{ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.76 

8-4-44 

92.5 

41.16 

2 

2 

8-4J-44i 

12 

92.6 

41.16 

8-4J-44i 

8ao 

36.20 

li,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

8ao 

36.20 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-14 

8ao 

36.20 

l\ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

sao 

36.20 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

8ao 

36.20 

U.s 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

8ao 

36.20 

8-4-44 

9ao 

39.60 

^ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

9ao 

39.60 

8-4-44 

175.0 

133.00 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

76.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

86.0 

37.40 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

86.0 

37.40 

8-4-44 

(si-' 

sao 

36.20 

i\ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

80.0 

36.20 

li 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

80.0 

36.29 

8-4-44 

"64.0 

"28.16 

li,2' 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

64.0 

28.16 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

li,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

80.0 

35.20 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

"2 

8-4-44 

12 

101.3 

44.66 

8-4-44 

.... 

90.0 

39.60 

U 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-  4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

•4  12 

112.6 

•49.50 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

{| 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

«125.0 

•55.00 

8-4-44 

80.0 

35.20 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

•75.0 

•33.00 

11 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

"76.0 

"33.00 

8-4-44 

72.6 

34.08 

2 

8i-4J-47 

12 

72.6 

34.08 

84-44-47 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

612 

8-4^44 

12 

•100.0 

•  44.00 

8-4^-44 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

80.0 

35.20 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

80.0 

36.20 

8-4-44 

110.0 

48.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

126.0 

56.00 

8-4-44 

80.0 

36.20 

li 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

M90.0 

«39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-  4-44 

104.4 

46.93 

11 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.50 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.60 

8-4-14 

87.5 

38.60 

U 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.50 

8-4-14 

185.0 

»37.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

96.0 

41.80 

8-4-14 

80.0 

36.20 

l\ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

80.0 

3&20 

8-4-14 

105.0 

46.20 

li,2' 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

105.0 

4A.20 

8-4-14 

87.5 

38.50 

li 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-14 

85.0 

37.40 

li2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

8&0 

37.40 

8-4-44 

65.0 

28.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

76.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

"92.0 

"40.48 

IJ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

108.6 

46.64 

8-4-14 

1  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

« More  than  haU  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

» Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

'  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

1  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

8  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

>  Work  onChristmas,  July  4,  and  Labor  Day  prohibited. 

a  More  than  half  received  more;  90  cents  to  $1  per  hour. 

4  Full  holiday  on  Saturday  during  July  and  August. 

» More  than  half  received  more;  average.  85  cents  per  hoar. 

•  More  than  half  received  more;  up  to  91  per  hour. 
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city. 


Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cleveuuid,  Ohio.... 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  York.  N.Y... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Frandsoo,  CaUf . 
Seattle,  Wash 


May  15, 1922. 


Rateofwage»— 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
93.5 

iiao 

104.0 
85.0 

iiao 

V6.0 
112.5 
112.5 

iiao 

lOi.4 
87.5 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


41.14 
4&40 
45.76 
37.40 
48.40 
45.00 
49.50 
49.50 
48.40 
45.93 
38.50 


For 
ovei^ 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Regular  mU 

mvUipUed 

6f- 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•72 

•2 
2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
"  weei. 


ftilli 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
haiir 
hoU- 
day. 


-4-44 

-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-10-60 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


CenU. 

93.5 
«125.0 
«125.0 

85.0 
110.0 

75.0 

loao 

112.5 
125.0 
112.5 
87.5 


DoVU. 
4L14 
«55.00 
•55.00 
37.40 
4&40 
45.00 
44.00 
49.50 
55.00 
«).50 
38.50 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


8-4 
8-4 
8-4 
8-4 
8-  4 
10-10 
8-4 
8-4 
8-4 
8-4 
8-4 


-44 


-«0 
-41 
-44 
-44 
-44 
-44 


CABPSHTXBS:  PARQUBTBT-FLOOB  LAYERS. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Portland,  Oreg. . . 
Seattle,  wash — 


15a  0 

66.00 

H,2 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

1* 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

2 

2    1 

75.0 

33.00 

H.2 

2    1 

» 112. 6 

U5.00 

2 

2    1 

100.0 

40.00 

2 

2 

1 

1 
12 

15a  0 

66.00 

12 

118.8 

52.25 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

•12 

112.5 

45.00 

•12 

112.5 

45.00 

4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
0-40 
0-40 


OARPSITTSBS:  WHARF  AZTD  BRIDaS. 


Baltimore,  Md... 
Boston,  Mass.... 
Buffalo,  N.Y... 

Chicago,  111 

Detroit,  Mfch.... 
New  York,  N.  Y 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


65.0 

>9ao 
9ao 
iiao 

85.0 
87.5 

9ao 


28.60 
^39.60 
39.60 
48.40 
37.40 
38.50 
39.60 


2 
2 
•2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

•4  12 


9ao 
«9ao 

90.0 

«125.0 

85.0 

loao 

112.5 


30.60 
«39.60 
30.60 
•55.00 
37.40 
44.00 
49.50 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


CEKEITT  FIHISHERS. 


loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

48.00 

2 

2 

•100.0 

•44.00 

l\ 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

85.0 

37.40 

1} 

•2 

125.0 

55.00 

U 

iiao 

48.40 

1*,2 

2 

87.5 

38.94 

\k 

2 

104.0 

45.76 

1^2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

U 

2 

125.0 

6a  00 

iJ 

2 

85.0 

42.08 

li 

•2 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmin^^iam,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo.N.Y 

Butte,  Mont. 

-Chicago,  HI 

Cindnnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,     Iowa.     (See 
Rock  Island  (IU.)di8trict.) 
Dayton,  Ohio |    85.0 

^  More  than  25  ner  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1^. 

M  Full  holiday  on  Saturday  during  July  and  August. 
^  Work  on  Jiuy  4  and  Labor  Day  prohibited. 
m  Fuuholiday  on  Saturday. 


8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-8-48 

'  100.0 

48.00 

8-4-44 

12 

•100.0 

•44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

137.5 

6a  50 

8-4-44 

12 

•125.0 

•55.00 

8-4i-44i 

12 

9ao 

4a  05 

8-4-44 

12 

•125.0 

•55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-8-48 

125w0 

6a  00 

9-4i-49i 

12 

85.0 

42.08 

21746**— 2a— BuU.  325- 


-^ 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-44-444 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 


9-44-494 
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CEXEHT  FUnSHEKa-Conduded. 


Muskegon,  Micb 

Newsrk,N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Orleans.  La 

NewYork.N.Y 

Norfolk  (y  a. )  dlBtrlct 

OmahatNebr 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Greg 

Providence ,  R.  I 

Reading,  Pa. 

Richmond,  Va 

Roche8ter,N.Y 

Rock  Island  (Rl.)  district. 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.Louis.Mo 

St.  Paul,Mlnn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Sprlngfleld,  Mass 

W  ashlngton ,  D .  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

Worcester,  Mass 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


loao 

44.00 

^ 

«2 

90.0 

39.60 

1 

•2 

loao 

44.00 

1 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

2 

95.0 

4L80 

1 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

1 

•12 

90.0 

45.00 

1 

«2 

loao 

44.00 

1 

»2 

112.6 

49.50 

1 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

1 

«2 

9ao 

39.60 

1 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

11 

^2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

Ih 

2 

125.0 

65.00 

2 

-    2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

loao 

45.00 

H 

«2 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

H 

4t2 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

»80.0 

135.20 

U,2 

2 

»87.5 

138.50 

M 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

U,2' 

2 

90.0 

39.  eo 

2 

2 

87.5 

38.60 

2 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

14 

4»2 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

106.3 

46.75 

1^2 

2 

87.5 

38.50 

u 

«2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

80.0 

35.20 

1 

2 

••87.5 

••38.50 

2 

104.4 

45.93 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

14 

14 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

14 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

14,2' 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

14 

•2 

97.6 

42.90 

14,2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

li 

"2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-M 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

•112.6 

•49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

116.0 

60.60 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

9-6-50 

12 

•100.0 

•  saoo 

8-4-44 

12 

107.6 

47.30 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

9ao 

39.60 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-M 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

12&0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-6-45 

12 

100.0 

45.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.50 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 
100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.60 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

45.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

85.0 

37.40 

8-4-44 

12 

115.0 

50.60 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-41 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-5-50 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-14 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-5-45 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8  -  4  44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


CEMEITT  FINISHEBS'  HSLPSBS. 


72.5 

81.90 

^ 

«2 

60.0 

26.40 

14 

«»2 

75.0 

33.00 

2 

2 

81.3 

36.76 

If 

14 

80.0 

85.20 

li 

2 

69.4 

30.54 

14,2 

2 

92.6 

40.70 

2 

2 

162.6 

127.50 

^ 

«2 

75.0 

33.00 

li 

«2 

Chicago.  lU 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark,  N.J 

New  York,  N.Y 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  MO 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . 

Wheelers 

Spokane,  Wash 

1  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  14. 

*i  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
M  PrevailinK  rate;  no  efTective  union  scale. 
*•  Work  on  Labor  Day  and  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 


8-4-44 

12 

<»100.0 

«ft44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

7a  0 

30.80 

8-4-44 

12 

•87.5 

•38.50 

8-4-44 

12 

81.3 

35.76 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

80.0 

35.20 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

93.8 

41.26 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
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city. 


Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  lU 

Foremen 

Cindimati,  Ohio 

Foremen. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Foremen. 

Davenport,     Iowa.     (See 

Rock   Island  (IQ.)   dis- 
trict.) 
Davton,Ohio , 

Foremen...... , 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Mouies,  Iowa. , 

Foremen. 

Detroit 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Foremen 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Foremen 

Moline,    111.    (See    Rock 

Island  OU.)  district). 
Newark,N.J. 

Foremen 

NewYork,N.Y 

Foremen , 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Foremen , 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Foremen 

Portland,  Me 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Ro(dc  Island  (lU.)  district... 

Foremen 

St.  Louis,  Mo.., 

Foremen ' 

San  Frandsoo,  Calif 

Foremen 

Scranton,Pa. 

Foremen , 

SeatUe,  Wash. 

Foremen 


May  16, 1922. 

May  15, 

1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fall  week. 

Num- 
ber Of 

mos. 

with 

Sat- 
urday 

half 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Per 
boor. 

Per 
week, 

fuir 

For 
over- 
time. 

For 

Sun- 

and 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

fulT 

Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 

time. 

hoU- 

hoU- 

time. 

days. 

day. 

RtffuUtrraie 

mMUipliBd 

Cents. 

IMU. 

ftf- 

Cents. 

DoOs, 

•100.0 

«44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

«100.0 

•44.00 

8-4-44 

iiao 

48.40 

1 

2 

8   -4-44 

12 

•125.0 

•65.00 

8-4-44 

12a  0 

62.80 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

•135.0 

•69.40 

8-4-44 

70.0 

sao 

31.15 
35.60 

1 
1 

«2 
«2 

fiJtJJt 

12 
12 

700 
800 

31.16 
36.60 

l-V^\ 

83.0 

36.52 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

•100.0 

•44.00 

8-r-44 

93.0 

4a  92 

H 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

•110.0 

•48.40 

8-4-44 

6ao 

26.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

GOO 

26.40 

8-4-44 

7a  0 

3a  80 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

70  0 

3080 

8-4-44 

87.6 

38.60 

1 

M2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.60 

8-4-44 

>«65.0 

M28.60 

1 

It 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

••75.0 

6*33.00 

1 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

8ao 

36.20 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

800 

35.20 

8-4-14 

85.0 

37.40 

1 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

85.0 

37.40 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

1 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

lOOO 

44.00 

8-4-14 

10a  0 

44.00 

I 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

lOOO 

44.00 

8-4-44 

1112.6 

149. 60 

1» 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

87.5 

3&50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.60 

8-4-44 

94.6 

41.68 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

94.3 

41.49 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

106.3 

46.76 

2 

2 

8-4-14 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

6ao 

26.40 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

•  800 

•  36.20 

8-4-44 

8ao 

36.20 

M2 

8-4-44 

12 

•  9O0 

•  39.60 

8-4-44 

86.0 

37.40 

2 

8-4-14 

12 

lOOO 

44.00 

8-4-44 

9ao 

30.60 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

1000 

44.00 

8-4-44 

7ao 

33.60 

2 

«  8  -  8  -18 

4 

800 

38.40 

«  8  -  8  -18 

8ao 

36.20 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

ttOOO 

•  39.60 

8-4-44 

sao 

39.60 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

lOOO 

44.00 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

lOOO 

4400 

8-4-44 

105.0 

46.20 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.0 

46.20 

8-^4-44 

93.8 

41.26 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.60 

8-4-44 

101.4 

45.93 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

75.0 

33.00 

•  2 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

87.6 

38.50 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.50 

8-4-14 

10a  0 

44.00 

U.2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

1000 

44.00 

8-4-14 

112.5 

49.60 

li,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-41 

COMPOSITXOir  &00FSR8'  HXLPBKS. 


Boston,  Mass.... 

Chicago,  111 

Kansas  aty,  Mo. 
Scranton,  Pa 


•700 

•30  80 

2 

2 

»<72.5 

"31.90 

U 

2 

66.0 

28.60 

1} 

•2 

50.0 

22.00 

iJ 

«2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


12 

•  700 

•  30  80 

12 

"  97. 6 

7142.90 

12 

66.0 

28.60 

12 

62.6 

27.50 

8-4- 
8-4. 
8-4  - 
8-4- 


1  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
H  More  than  half  received  more;  amounts  not  reported. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

M  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

M  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

n  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  September,  inclusive. 

n  Old  scale;  strike  pending.    More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ET0.-O<mtmuod. 
BX7ILDINO  TBABBS— Continued. 


ZLBVATOR  OOmTBUOTOSS. 


City. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Binningham,  Ala 

Bostoo,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.y 

Chicago,  111 

Cindnnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

CoUimbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,    Iowa.      (See 
Rock  Islaiid(IlL)  district.) 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit.Mlch- 

Grand  Rapida,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Aneeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

MUwaukee.Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Moline,    Bl.     (See    Rock 

iistrict'.!! 

ah'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
if. 


May  15, 1822. 


Rate  of 


Per 

Per 

week, 

hour. 

ftill 

time. 

Cents. 

DoUt. 

9ao 

39.60 

100.0 

44.00 

90.0 

39.60 

92.6 

4a  70 

97.6 

42.90 

107.0 

47.08 

100.0 

44.00 

iiao 

48.40 

100.0 

44.00 

loao 

44.00 

100.0 

44.00 

102.5 

45.10 

95.0 

41.80 

100.0 

44.00 

100.0 

44.00 

112.6 

49.50 

100.0 

44.00 

81.3 

35.75 

90.0 

39.60 

9ao 

39.60 

9ao 

39.60 

112.5 

49.50 

112.5 

49.50 

loao 

44.00 

85.0 

37.40 

106.0 

46.64 

116.0 

51.04 

100.0 

44.00 

9ao 

3a  60 

92.5 

44.40 

loao 

44.00 

9ao 

39.60 

iiao 

48.40 

9ao 

39.60 

9ao 

39.60 

100.0 

44.00 

106.3 

46.75 

»9ao 

139.60 

100.0 

44.00 

125.0 

55.00 

9ao 

39.60 

For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Regular  raU 


2 

«2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

^* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

«2 
2 
2 

"2 
2 
2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweec. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


8-4-44 
8-4  44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


1  More  than  25  per  cent  rooeived  more;  amount  not  reported. 

*  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

44  Nominal  rate.    AL\  recefved  more;  amount  not  reported. 

<•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  U.  ■ 

"  For  repair  work  on  Satunfcy  afternoon,  1. 

n  Work  on  Labor  Day  and  Washington's  Birthday  prohibltad. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 

wages- 

Per 

Per 

week. 

hour. 

full 

tima 

Ceritt, 
95.0 

loao 

95.0 

«100.0 

112.0 

125.0 

loao 

125.0 
100.0 

loao 


100.0 
125.0 
95.0 

loao 
loao 

125.0 

loao 
9ao 

95.0 

loao 
9ao 


112.5 
112L5 

iiao 

85.0 
125.0 
125.0 

loao 

100.0 
92.5 
«100.0 
90.0 
125.0 

loao 
loao 

•106.3 
106.3 

loao 
loao 

125.0 

loao 


DoOe. 
41.80 
44.00 
41.80 

«44.00 
49.28 
55.00 
44.00 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 


44.00 
55.00 
41.80 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
44.00 
44.10 
41.80 
44.00 
39.60 


49.50 
49.50 
48.40 
37.40 
55.00 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.40 

•44.00 
39.60 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 

•46.75 
46u75 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
44.00 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-4-49 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8i-5J-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
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Tablk  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 
BUILDIHa  TBADBS— Continued. 
BLXVATO&  OOVSTBtTOTOBS'  HXLPEBS. 


City. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
dayi. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wagea— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Baltimore,  Md... 

Birmingham,  Ala , 

Boston,  Mass , 

Bufralo,N.Y , 

Chicago,  HI 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

I>fdlas,  Tex. 

Davenport,    Iowa.      (See 
Rock  Island (UL)distiict.) 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Los  Angeles,  CaliL 

LouIsvUle,  Ky 

Memphis,  Teon. 

Milwaukee.  Wis , 

Minneapolis,  M^"" 

MoUne,    HL     (See    Rock 
__Islandim.jAstrict.) 


CenU, 
60.0 

7ao 

"60.0 
«7.6 
67.6 
75.0 
76.0 
77.5 
70.0 
66.0 


62.5 
76w0 
66.0 
72.0 
72.6 
75.0 
66.3 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 


87.5 

6ao 

65.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
65.0 
60.0 

7ao 

66.0 
75.0 
60.0 
60.0 
75.0 
75.0 
65.0 
70.0 
80.0 
65.0 


DoUt. 
26.40 
30.80 
"26.40 
29.70 
29.70 
83.00 
33.00 
34.10 
30.80 
28.60 


37.60 
83.00 
28.60 
81.68 
31.90 
33.00 
24.75 
16.40 
26.40 
26.40 


88.60 
26.40 
28.60 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
28.60 
28.80 
30.80 
28.60 
33.00 
26.40 
22.00 
33.00 
33.00 
28.60 
30.80 
35.20 
28.60 


ReffuiarraU 

muUiplied 

by— 


712 

2 
2 
2 
2 

J* 

2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•  2 
2 
2 

M2 
2 
2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8i-6M8 
8-4-M 
8-4-M 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
4-4-44 


CerOs, 

6ao 
7a  0 

"60.0 
75.0 
78.0 

•85.0 
75.0 
87.5 

7ao 

65.0 


62.6 
87.6 
65.0 
72.0 
80.0 
75.0 
65.0 

6ao 

70.0 
72.5 


87.6 
7a  0 
65.0 
80.0 
81.3 
76.0 
75.0 

6ao 

•70.0 
65.0 
86.0 
72.6 
62.5 

•  75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
70.0 
80.0 
76.0 


DoUt, 
26.40 
3a  80 
"26.40 
33.00 
34.32 
37.40 
33.00 
38.60 
30.80 
28.60 


27.50 
38.50 
28.60 
31.68 
35.20 
33.00 
31.85 
26.40 
3a  80 
31.90 


38.50 
3a  80 
28.60 
35.20 
36.75 
33.00 
33.00 
31.68 
30.80 
28.60 
37.40 
31.90 
27.50 
•33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
30.80 
35.20 
33.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-4-49 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8^5M8 
4-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


14  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

*  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

«•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1). 

v*  For  repair  work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

n  Work  on  Labor  Day  and  Washington's  Birthday  prohibited. 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC. -Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 

EvanrxxBS,  pobtablb  ahd  HOxsTnra. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Elevators  and  pile  drivers 

Cranes  and  derricks 

Birmingham.  Ala.: 

Boom  derricks  and  hoist.. 

Concretemixers 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo.N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Concrete  mixers 

Davenport,  1 0 w a .   (See 

Rock  Island  (111.) district.) 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Derricks  and  locomotive 
cranes 

Hoist 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Boom  derricks 

Hoist: 

Erie,  Pa.: 

Power-driven  shovels,  lo* 
comotive  cranes,  drae 
lines,  clam  shells,  ana 
boom  derricks 

Machines  not  speolfled. . . . 
Fall  River,  Mass 

Steam  shovels 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Boom  derricks 

Concrete  mixers 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  A  ngeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Double  drums,  asphalt 
plant,  street  rollers, 
tractors,  and  concrete 

mixers 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Steam  shovels 


"76.0* 

^STob 

iV 

2 

T<90.9 

7*40.00 

2 

2 

M102.3 

"45.00 

2 

2 

87.5 

38.50 

n 

«2. 

76.0 

33.00 

i{ 

•  2 

•100.0 

«44.00 

2 

2 

"90.9 

"40.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

68.8 

3a25 

n 

Ih 

110.0 

48.40 

2 

2 

96.0 

4L80 

If 

2 

U04.0 

145.76 

1 

2 

80.0 

36.20 

1 

2 

'•118.2 

"62.00 

2 

2 

"95.6 

"42.00 

2 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

106.3 

46.76 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

87.6 

38.60 

2 

2 

116.0 

50.60 

2 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

U 

«»2 

100.0 

34.00 

W 

«2 

90.0 

39.60 

«2 

"90.0 

«39.60 

2 

2 

125.0 

60.00 

2 

2 

80.0 

43.20 

u 

4»2 

100.0 

44.00 

li 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

H 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

1 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

I 
1 

2 

87.6 

38.60 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

loao 

44.00 

•2 

loao 

44.00 

1 

2 

9ao 

89.60 

1 

«2 

96.0 

41.80 

li 

«2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

118.0 

61.92 

2 

2 

8-4-44 


4-44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


8-4-44 


8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
9-54 
4-44 

4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


"75.0' 

33.00 

8-4-44 

12 

74  90.9 

74  40.00 

8-4-44 

12 

'n02.3 

»46.00 

8-4-44 

12 

W100.0 

'•44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.90 

8-4-44 

12 

•100.0 

•44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"90.9 

"40.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

3&60 

8-4-44 

12 

•125.0 

•65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

45.00 

8-5-45 

12 

•125.0 

•55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

7*118.2 

76  52.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"96.5 

"42.00 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

92.5 

40.70 

8-4-44 

12 

115.0 

5a  60 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

89.60 

8-4-44 

12 

9ao 

89.60 

8-4-44 

3 

80.0 

43.20 

7»  9  -  9  -64 

12 

106.3 

46.76 

8-4-44 

12 

•125.0 

•66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

•100.0 

•44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

106.0 

46.20 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

118.0 

61.92 

8-4-44 

1  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
«  For  Saturday  afternoon,  IJ. 
74  For  broken  time,  $1.12^  i>er  hour. 
7s  For  broken  time,  11.25  per  hour. 
7«  For  hoisting  concrete,  91.50  per  hour. 
"  For  broken  time,  II  per  hour. 
7«  For  broken  time.  $1.10  per  hour. 
n  50  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC. —Continued. 

BXTILDINa  TRADES— Continued. 

WaOJMMXaM,  PO&TABLE  AVD  HOZSTDTO-Contiiiiied. 


aty. 


MoUne,    m.   (8«e    Rock 

Island  au.)  district.) 

Muskxgon,  Mich 

Newaj3t,N.J 

Pile  drivers 

Steam  shovels 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

BuUdinff  work. 

Pile  driving,  dock  and 

wharf. 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Combination  engine  and 
compressor 

Excavating  work 

Foundation  work  or  pUe 
driving,  land 

Handling  iron  and  steel. . . 

Pile  driving,  dock.. 

Norlblk(Va.)  district: 

Concretemixers 

Hoisting  and  pile  driving. 

Steam  shovels  «• 

Omaha^Nebr 

Peoria,  111 , 

Steam  shovel  and  derrick, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

Boom  derrick  on  bufldlng 
construction , 

Hoist  and  pile  driving. .. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland.  Oreg 

Concretemixers 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va.: 

Concretemixers 

Hoist  and  derrick. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Steam  shovels,  hoists,  lo- 
comotive cranes,  and  air 
^  ^1  f  ipf  ^ify^f^ ............ 

Rockls&nd  (lU.)  district.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Excavating,  dredging, 
and  pile  driving 

Hoists  and  elevators 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Shovds,    derricks,   and 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 

Per 

week. 

hour. 

full 

time. 

Oenti. 

Dolla, 

"75.0 

•40.50 

125.0 

56.00 

127.3 

56.00 

144.8 

03.60 

''QaQ 

"4a  00 

9ao 

80.60 

80.0 

85.20 

134.7 

50.25 

112.5 

5100 

118.8 

52.25 

Iia8 

52.25 

loao 

46.00 

87.5 

88.50 

00.0 

30.60 

loao 

44.00 

loao 

44.00 

90.0 

89.60 

loao 

44.00 

"100.0 

W44.00 

»fl0.0 

"39.60 

loao 

44.00 

oao 

39.60 

10L3 

44.55 

gao 

39.60 

85.0 

37.40 

92.5 

4a  70 

loao 

44.00 

93.0 

4a  92 

87.5 

38.50 

125.0 

56w00 

112.5 

49.50 

sao 

38.40 

gao 

43.20 

s«9ao 

••39.60 

»«d8.8 

*«3a25 

104.4 

45.93 

»100.0 

P44.00 

For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
JioU- 
dairs. 


Regular  rate 
mnUiplied 


2 
2 
2 


11 


2 

2 

2 

«2 

»2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fun  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


-0-54 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 

-4-44 

-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 


Salt  Lake atv,  Utah.. 

Concrete  muDBTs 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . . 
Scranton,  Pa 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

«  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

M  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  imiao  soate. 

••  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

n  For  broken  time,  $1.25  per  hoar. 

"  For  broken  time,  $1  per  hour. 

**  More  than  half  received  more;  85  to  90  cents  per  hour. 

^  Clam  sheU  and  orange  peel  buckets,  dredges,  excavators,  etc. 

M  For  broken  time,  $1.30  per  hour. 

M  For  broken  time,  $1.20  per  hour. 

**  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  $1.25  per  hour. 


4-44 
4-44 
6-40 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 


4-44 

-4-44 

-8-48 

•8-48 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
age 

-r 


Per 
boor. 


CenU, 
75.0 
«125.0 
«127.3 
«144.8 
"9a9 

loao 
oao 

134.7 

112.5 

127.3 
118.8 
112.5 

87.5 
90.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

112.5 


"118.2 

"102.3 

112.5 

oao 

101.3 

oao 

"100.0 

92.5 
W100.0 


«109.1 

loao 


137.5 
125.0 

loao 

112.5 

loao 
loao 

—     125.0 

12  moojo 


Per 

full' 
time. 


Poll*. 

4a  50 

•55.00 

56.00 

«^63.69 

"4a  00 

44.00 

39.60 

5a  25 

54.00 

56.00 
52.25 
54.00 

38.50 
39.60 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
49.60 


52.00 
45.00 
49.50 
39.60 
44.55 
39.60 
"44.00 

4a  70 
M44.00 


«48.00 
44.00 


6a  50 
56w00 
44.00 

54.00 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
"44.00 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


9-9-54 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-18 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-14 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-14 
8-4-14 

8-4-14 
8-4-44 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE*OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Ck)ntmued. 

BUILDING  TBADES— Continued. 

XHanrEE&S.  POBTABLE  AKD  HOISTnrO-CGOCluded. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
100.0 
100.0 


Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass "90.0 

Steam  shovels I  lld.0 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

Air  compressors  •» 

Drag  line  dredge,  steam 
shovel,  or  trench  ma- 
chine  

All  other 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


loao 


125.0 

9ao 

loao 

w9ao 

100.0 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DolU. 
44.00 
44.00 

«39.eo 

51.04 
44.00 


55.00 
39.60 
44.00 
'•39.60 
44.00 


For 
over- 
tmie. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Regular  raU 

muUiplied 

by 


2 
2 
2 
2 

•a 


•2 

•2 

2 

2 

2 


Hours: 
Pull  day; 
Saturdav; 
fuUweec. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


•4-44 

4-44 

-4-44 

•4-44 


8-4-44 


8- 


4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hour. 


CerUe. 
112.5 

loao 

"100.0 
116.0 

lOOiO 


126.0 
90iO 

loao 

•lOOX) 
12&0 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


DolU. 
49.50 
44.00 
n44.00 
51.04 

44.00 


55.00 
99.60 
44.00 
"44.00 
55.00 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


OLAZnBS. 


Birmln^iam,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  in 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. . . . 

New  York,  N.Y 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. . 
SeatUe,  Wash 


100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

•100.0 

«44-00 

11 

2 

87.5 

42.00 

«2 

U0.0 

48.40 

2 

87.5 

38.50 

"2 

77.5 

37.20 

u 

9ao 

89.60 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

loao 

44.00 

M2 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

7a  0 

30.80 

It 

2 

75.0 

33.00 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

93.8 

41.25 

2 

2 

8- 
8- 
"8- 
8- 
8- 

84- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 

8  - 
8  - 


4-44 
4-44 
8-18 
4  -44 
4-44 
54-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-14 
4-44 
4-41 
4-44 


«100.0 

•100.0 

87.5 

•125.0 

•lOO.O 

77.5 

100.0 

100.0 

112.5 

112.5 

87.6 

75.0 

75.0 

•106.3 

93.8 


«44.00 
•44.00 
42.00 
•55.00 
44.00 
37.20 
44.00 
44.00 
40.50 
49.50 
3&50 
33.00 
33.00 
46.75 
41.25 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
"8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8^-^-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


HOD  CARRTHRS. 


Bqgon.  Masi 
Bufte,  Mont, 


Chicago,  lU 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio.... 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Brickmen 75.0 

Mortarmen I    78.1 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. '    75.0 

Detroit,  Mich "75.0 

Erie,Pa 6ao 


•  7ao 
loao 

72.5 
72.5 

6ao 
sao 

75.0 


«30.80 

U 

44.00 

1 

31.90 

1 

32.63 

1 

26.40 

1 

35.20 

1 

33.00 

2 

33.00 

H 

34.38 

I 

33.00 

I 

"33.00 

1 

28.20 

li  1 

2 
»li,2 

«92 

«2 
2 
2 
2 

"2 
"2 

•2 

•2 

I     #2 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
84- 


4  -14 
4  -44 
4-44 
6-45 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -14 
4J-47 


«7ao 
loao 

•100.0 

85.0 

•87.5 

sao 


75.0 
78.1 
75.0 
75.0 

•  sao 


«3a80 
44.00 

•  44.00 
38.25 

•38.50 
35.20 


33.00 
34.38 
33.00 
33.00 
*37.60 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  5-46 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

84-H-47 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
«  For  Saturday  afternoon,  14. 

u  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
M  Work  on  holidays  prohibited, 
w  For  broken  time,  $1.10  per  hour. 
•<  For  broken  time,  II  .20  per  hour. 

"  On  cableway,  concrete  towers,  2  or  more  drums,  derrick  cars,  derricks,  gin  poles,  locomotive  cranes, 
pile  drivers,  stouc  hoisting,  stone  crushers,  or  street  paving  mixers. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pen<un2.    For  broken  time,  $1.30  per  hour, 
w  44  hours  per  week,  July  to  March,  inclusive. 
"  For  Saturday  afternoon,  union  A.,  1;  union  B.,  do  not  work. 
"  Including  bonus  of  15  cents  per  hour. 
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GENERAX,  TABLE.  85 

Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDING  TBJLDBS— Continued. 

HOD  OiTHyTEWH    Conduded. 


aty. 


May  15, 1022. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fall 
tima 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 

Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


Num- 
ber of 
moe. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 

wagea- 

Per 

Per 

week, 

hour. 

fuU 

time. 

Ctntt. 

DoUs. 

sao 

22.00 

•  75.0 

•37.60 

75.0 

83.00 

67.6 

29.70 

7ao 

3a  80 

9ao 

39.60 

«2.6 

27.60 

8ao 

35.20 

75.0 

33.00 

62.5 

27.60 

87.5 

38.60 

6&0 

29.25 

65.0 

28.60- 

75.0 

33.00 

67.5 

29.70 

85.0 

37.40 

loao 

44.00 

oao 

39.60 

55.0 

24.20 

•  70.0 

«3a80 

65.0 

28.60 

85.0 

37.40 

sao 

36.20 

75.0 

33.00 

81.3 

35.75 

•100.0 

•  44.00 

106.3 

46.75 

7a  0 

3a  80 

75.0 

33.00 

75.0 

33.00 

sao 

35.20 

75.0 

33.00 

90.0 

39.60 

75.0 

33.00 

87.6 

38.50 

Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  weeK. 


Fan  RiTer,  Mass. 

Grand  R^ids,  Mich... 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Brick  men 

Mortar  men 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Louisville,  Ky 

Manchester.  N.H 

Memphis,  Temi. 

Newark.N.J , 

New  Orleans,  1a 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district. . 

Omaha^ebr 

Peoria,  In 

PhUadelphia,Pa 

Pittsburrii,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rocherter.N.Y 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

8t  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Brick  men 

Mortar  men 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Brick  men 

Sewer  men 

Scranton,  Pa 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

tbledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 

York,  Pa 

Yoozi^town,  Ohio 


Cent*. 

5ao 

66.0 
62.5 

67.6 

7ao 
8ao 
5ao 
sao 

76.0 
62.5 
75.0 
65.0 
65.0 
7a  0 
55.0 
85.0 
80.0 

9ao 

45.  (f 
55.0 

6ao 

85.0 
"75.0 


DoU», 
2100 
3Z60 
27.60 

29L70 
3a  80 
35.20 
22.00 
35.20 
33.00 
27.50 
33.00 
29.26 
28.60 
3a  80 
24.20 
37.40 
36.20 
30.60 
19.80 
24.20 
26.40 
37.40 
"33. 00 


M75.0  ••33.00 


«81.3 
71.3 

loao 
oao 

76w0 
65.0 
65.0 
75.0 
65.0 
75.0 
76.0 


••36.76 

33.00 
44.^ 
26.40 
33.00 
28.60 
28.60 
33.00 
28.60 
33.00 
33.00 


ReffuiarraU 
mumpUed 

^    2 

•  2 

•  2 


ii 


u 
il 
ix 
li 

2 


2 

il 

1. 
I 

{? 

2 
2 

2 
2 

J' 
'1' 


■Il 


•2 

•  2 
2 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•2 

2 

2 

2 

•  2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•  2 

•  2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

•  2 
2 
2 

•  2 
2 
2 

•  2 

•  2 
2 

•2 


8-8-48 
9-6-50 
8-4-44 

8-  4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-6-46 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4#-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44. 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8rt  41  *6j 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
9-6-50 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-5-46 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


4-44 
4-14 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


XV8IDX  WIBZMEV. 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  liass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

BuflalcLN.'Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  IB 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

DaUas,  Tex. 

Davenport.  Iowa.  (See 
Rock  Island  (Rl.)  dis- 
trict.) 

Dayton,  Ohio 


oao 

89.60 

li2 

•2 

loao 

44.00 

1*2 

•2 

85.0 

37.40 

14 

•  2 

•100.0 

•44.00 

2 

2 

86.0 

87.40 

2 

2 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

IH 

2 

iiao 

48.40 

2 

96.0 

42.28 

2 

2 

iiao 

48.40 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

«2 

95.0 

41.80 

2 

2 

"  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1). 

f  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 


8-4-44 
«-  4  -44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8  -  4-44 
8-4-44 


12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44  00 

8-4-44 

12 

•100.0 

•44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

•loao 

•44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

oao 

30.60 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

40.50 

8-4-44 

12 

•126.0 

•  KXOO 

8-4-14 

12 

100.0 

44.60 

8-4H4i 

12 

•137.6 

•  6a  60 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

^0 

41.80 

8-4-44 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BX7ILDING  TRADES— Continued. 

nrSIDZ  WXBEMEir— Concluded. 


1  More  than  25  x>er  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
»  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  up  to  II  per  hour. 
«  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
«  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1^. 

M  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 
*•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

•  Full  holiday  on  Saturday. 

*o  For  Saturday  afternoon,  September  to  April,  inclusive,  1). 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETO.-Continued. 

BUIIiDINa  TBADES— Continued. 

nrsiDB  wntxMzir:  fixttt&x  eahgsss. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweei. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


B06t€o,Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 

Detroit,  Mich, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Portland,  Oreg 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


CenU. 
^100.0 

9ao 
loao 

g7.5 
» 110.0 

loao 

85.0 

9ao 
sao 
loao 

93.8 
125.0 
87.5 
85.0 
106.3 

loao 


DolU, 
«44.00 
39.60 
44.00 
38.94 

148.40 
44.00 
37.40 
39.60 
38.40 
44.00 
4L25 
55w00 
35w00 
42.08 
46.75 
44.00 


Regular  rate 

muUiplkd 

6f— 


2 
2 
2 
2 

'1' 
? 

2 
2 
2 
2 

I' 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

«2 
2 

«2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

«2 
2 

•  2 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4i-44i 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-0-40 

9-41-«» 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


CenU. 
•100.0 

9ao 

•125.0 

87.5 

•U00.0 

loao 

85.0 

9ao 
8ao 

112L5 

loao 

125.0 

loao 
7a  0 

106.3 

loao 


DoU$, 
•44.00 
39.60 
•  55.00 
3&94 
«44.00 
44.00 
37.40 
39.60 
38.40 
40.50 
44.00 
55w00 
4a  00 
34.65 
46.75 
44.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4J-44* 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-0-40 

8-4^ 

8-4-44 


LATHERS. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Wood. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  M«ss 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buflalo.N.Y 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  in , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

Metal.... 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Davenport,    Iowa.      (See 

Rock  Island  (III.)  district.) 
Dayton,  Ohio: 

Metal  or  wire 

Denver,  Colo.: 

First  class 

Second  dass 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Metal..r7. 

Wood 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fan  River,  Mass.: 

Metal 


loao 

'75.0 
M100.0 
»100.0 
wiOO.O 

loao 

^") 
»niao 

95.0 
"101.0 

125.0 


aioao 

112.5 

loao 

112.5 
106.3 

loao 

S85.0 


44.00 

49.60 
44.00 

4a  50 
46.75 
44.00 

37.40 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 


•2 

It 

2 
2 
2 


-4-44 
-4-44 
■4-44 
-0-40 
-4-44 
-4-44 
-8-48 
■4-44 


4-44 


4-44 

4-44 


8-4-44 


4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


8-4-44 


12   loao 

12  -75.0 
12  M100.0 
••100.0 

loao 
loao 

•12&0 

loao 

•126.0 

•100.0 
125.0 


aioao 

112.5 

loao 

126.0 
126.0 
126.0 

sioao 


44.00 
33.00 
44.00 

^4aoo 

44.00 
44.00 


^55.00 
44.50 
»5&00 

44.00 
55.00 


44.00 

4a  50 
44.00 

5&00 
55.00 
5&00 

44.00 


^  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
I  Piecework,  64  per  1,000  laths. 

>  More  than  half  received  more;  amoont  not  reported. 
^  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

»  For  Saturday  afternoon .  1}. 

>  Work  on  Christmas,  July  4,  and  Labor  Day  prohibited. 
I  Full  holiday  on  Saturday. 

>  Old  scal^  strike  pending.   More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

>  Piecework,  6  cents  per  square  yard. 

>  Piecework,  8  cents  per  square  yard. 
(  Piecework,  16  per  1,000  laths. 

» Piecework,  $5  per  1,000  laths. 

•  Piecework,  S5io  per  1,000  for  4-nail  laths;  16  for  5.nail  laths.    Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
'  More  than  half  received  more;  $1.25  per  hour.    Piecework,  16  per  1,000  laths. 

•13.50  per  1,000  laths. 

•  Piecework,  $5  per  1,000  for  soft  wood  laths;  $5.25  for  hardwood  laths. 

•  Piecework,  $5  per  1,000  for  324nch  laths;  $6  f or  484nch  laths. 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-0-40 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4i-MJ 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contmued. 

BUrLDING  TBADES--Continued. 

LATHERS— Concluded. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

fuU 

time. 


For 
over- 
tuna 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
full  weeK. 


1  Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages — 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

fuU 

time. 


Hours: 
Fulldar, 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Rock 
t.) 


trict.. 


CerUi. 

80.0 

80.0 

70.0 

137.6 

90.0 

«76.0 

110.0 

•  115.6 

•100.0 

•100.0 

125.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 


»125.0 

"100,0 

"112.5 

UIOO.O 

106.3 

90.0 

106.3 

112.5 

"100.0 

1^90.0 

75.0 

•100.0 

112,5 

"125.0 

100.0 

"90.0 

115.6 

100.0 

100.0 

90.0 

W85.0 

125.0 

112.5 

112.5 

"85.0 

125.0 


DolU. 
35.20 
35.20 
30.80 
60.50 
39.60 
33.00 
48.40 
50.88 
44.00 
44.00 

55.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 


55.00 
44.00 
49.60 
44.00 
46.75 
39.60 
46.75 
49.50 

i<44.00 
39.60 
33.00 
44.00 
49.50 
55.00 
44.00 

W39.60 
60.88 
44.00 
40.00 
39.60 
37.40 
65.00 
49.60 
49.60 
37.40 
55.00 


Regular  rate 
multiplied 
by- 
»2 
•2 
•2 
<2 
2 

••J 

2 
2 
2 


"2,1 

•2,1 

2 

•2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
•  2 

42 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

»2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

*2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
h-  4  ^4 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8  -  4  ^4 
8-  4  ^4 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
i»12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


CtnU. 

80.0 

80.0 

70.0 

137.6 

90.0 

•75.0 

112.6 

•125.0 

MOO.O 

•100.0 

125.0 
125.0 

loao 
loao 


W112.5 
"100.0 
W112.5 

tnoo.o 

125.0 
100.0 

"125.0 
125.0 
100.0 

«il00.0 
75.0 

7 100.0 
125.0 

"125.0 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
90.0 

loao 

100.0 
«96.0 
126.0 
112.5 
125.0 
»100.0 
126.0 


DolU. 
35.20 
35.20 
30.80 
60.50 
39.60 
33.00 
49.60 
66.00 

'44.00 
44.00 

65.00 
56.00 
44.00 
44.00 


49.50 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 
56.00 
44.00 

"55.00 
56.  CO 
44.00 
44.00 
33.00 

"44.00 
55.00 
65.00 
44.00 
44.00 
5a  00 
39.60 
4a  00 
44.00 
41.80 
56.00 
49.60 
65.00 

"44.00 
55.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-  4-44  ' 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-14 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-»4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-0-40 
8-  4-44 
8-0-10 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


I 

1 

a 
s 

10 

u 

IS 

u 

14 

lA 
1< 


j)ending. 
nfl.li  laths. 
afternoon  prohibited. 

5-nall  laths. 


>t  reported, 
[or  5-naU  laths. 


5-nail  laths. 

)  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

rted. 

6-naU  laths.    Old  scale;  strike  pending 
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Table  A^TJNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BTTTLDING  TRADES— Continued. 

MARBLE  SETTERS. 


May  15, 1922. 

May  15, 

1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 

Num- 
ber of 

mo8. 

with 

Sat- 
tirday 

half 

Rate  of 
wages— 

City. 

For 
Sim- 
day 
and 

Hours: 

Per 
hoar. 

Per 

week, 

fuU 

For 
over- 
time. 

FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fun  week. 

Per 

hour. 

Per 

week, 

full 

FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 

time. 

hoU- 

holi- 

time. 

days. 

day. 

ReguUarrate 

muUiplUd 

CeTds. 

DolU. 

by- 

Cents. 

DoUs. 

>n06^ 

«46.75 

IV 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

"100.0 

"44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

1^ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

125.0 

55.00 

»H,2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

97.5 

42.90 

i3y,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"125.0 

"65.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.8 

46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.76 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.76 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-i4 

12 

108.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1^ 

42 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

U,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

11 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

112,5 

49.50 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

L^,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

-     2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 
100.0 

^.00 
44.00 

n}' 

2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

^ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

n 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4^44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

112,6 

49.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

i<100.0 

»«44.00 

1*,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

«100.0 

»44.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

252 

8-4-44 

12 

8*112.5 

aM9.60 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

8-4-44 

"12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

108.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

45.00 

2 

2 

«  8  -  5  -45 

12 

100.0 

45.00 

8-5-45 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

w 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

uao 

48.40 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

110.0 

48.40 

8-4-44 

106.3 

46.75 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

105.0 

46.20 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

u 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

85.0 

37.40 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

li 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

>  For  Saturday  aftemooa,  1^. 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited, 
u  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

14  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
^  Nominal  rate.    AU  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
»  More  than  half  received  more;  $1.25  per  hour. 
«•  Work  on  hoUdays  prohibited. 
«  FuU  hoUday  on  Saturday  during  July  and  August. 
»  44^  hours  per  week,  December  to  February,  inclusive. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDINO  TBADBS— Continued. 

XA&BLE  SETTEES'  HELPSES. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
moe. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
fulT 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

NewYork.N.Y... 

St.  Louis,  MO 

San  Frandsoo,  Calif 
SeatUe,Wa8h 


Cents. 

W70.0 
70.0 
87.5 
70.0 
68.8 
62.5 


DoUs, 
W30.80 
30.80 
38.50 
30.80 
30.25 
27.50 


Reffvlarrate 
muUipUed 


2 

2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
*2 
2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


CenU. 

w7ao 

"100.0 
87.5 
70.0 

W75.0 
75.0 


DolU, 

"30.80 

"44.00 

38.50 

30.80 

"33.00 

33.00 


8-4- 
8-4- 
8-4- 
8-  4- 
8-4- 
8-4- 


MOSAIO  AVD    TEBRAZZO  WORKERS. 


Chicago,  HI 

95.0 
100.0 
100.0 

80.0 
65.0 
93.8 

41.80 
44.00 
44.00 

35.20 
28.60 
41.25 

1' 

1 
1 

»2 
«2 

42 

2 

2 

»2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

"125.0 
112.5 

loao 

80.0 
65.0 
106.3 

"65.00 
49.50 
44.00 

35.20 
28.60 
46.76 

8-4-44 

Detroit .  Mich 

8-4  -44 

New  York,  N.Y 

8-4-44 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
First  class 

8-4-44 

Second  class 

8-4-44 

3-4-44 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

PAINTEE8. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Buffalo.N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Qiarleston,  S.  C: 

OroupA 

OroupB 

Chicago,  m 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ctoveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa.  (See 
Rock  Island  (HL)  dis- 
trict). 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver .  Colo 

Des  Mobes,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich 

ErieJ*a 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Grand  Ramds,  Mich. 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianap<^s,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Looisvllld,  Ky 


75.0 
80.0 
75.0 

100.0 
85.0 
87.5 

100.0 

65.0 
50.0 

110.0 
87.5 

100.0 
85.0 
87.6 


85.0 
100.0 
90.0 
90.0 
75.0 
75.0 
80.0 
100.0 

9ao 

75.0 
100.0 

87.5 
100.0 

87.5  1 


38.00 

u 

35.20 

U,2 

33.00 

U 

4a  00 

2 

37.40 

U 

42.00 

u 

44.00 

2 

28.60 

H 

22.00 

iS 

48.40 

2 

38.50 

V' 

44.00 

li 

37.40 

IJ 

38.50 

li,2' 

37.40 

2 

44.00 

11 

39.60 

39.60 

2 

33.00 

U.2 

33.00 

H 

35.20 

ll 

44.00 

2 

39.60 

u 

33.00 

14.2 

44.00 

1?2 

38.50 

2 

44.00 

11 

38.50 

>2 

2 

2 

2 

«2 

•2 

42 
82 

»2 
2 

M2 

2 
2 
2 


«2 

'!» 

2 
•2 

2 
•2 

2 
2 

42 

2 

»2 

2 

2 


8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
«08- 
8- 


4-44 

12 

85.0 

37.40 
39.60 

4-44 

12 

90.0 

4-44 

12 

"87.6 

"38.50 

0-40 

"12 

100.0 

40.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-48 

9 

87.5 

42.00 

4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

4-44 

12 

80.0 

35.20 

4-44 

12 

65.0 

28.60 

4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

"112.5 

"49.50 

4-44 

12 

85.0 

37.40 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

80.0 

35.20 

4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

4  -44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

"87.5 

"38.50 

4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

4-44 

12 

80.0 

35.20 

4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1). 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
>•  Full  holiday  on  Saturday. 

ta  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
M  Work  on  holidays  pr<^bited. 
s*  For  Saturday  aftenioon,  Arst  2  hours,  U;  thereafter,  2. 
»  44  hours  per  week,  July  to  March,  inclusive. 

*  Work  on  i«bor  Day  and  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-4a 
8-4-44 
8-  8-48 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
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Tabus  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BTTILDINa  TBADES— Continued. 

PAZVTXRS— Concluded. 


City. 


ICay 

15,1922. 

May  15. 

1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 

Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 
fair 
tim& 

For 
oveik 
timflL 

For 
Sun- 

hoU- 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fuUweel 

. 

days. 

day. 

Regidarrate 

muUiplUd 

Cefds. 

DolU. 

5y- 

OnU. 

DoUt. 

vao 

30.80 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

80.0 

36.20 

8-4-44 

87.6 

38.50 

1^2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"lOO.O 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

85.0 

37.40 

U 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

85.0 

37.40 

8-4-44 

80.0 

35.20 

l| 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

70.0 

3a80 

U 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"80.0 

"35.20 

8-4-44 

75.0 

33.00 

it 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

80.0 

35.20 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

125.0 

50.00 

2 

»<2 

8-0-10 

i»12 

125.0 

50.00 

8-0-40 

112.6 

45.00 

2 

<2 

8-0-10 

"12 

112.5 

45.00 

8-0-40 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

75.0 

33.00 

2 

2 

8-4-14 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

1*,2 

*2 

8-4-44 

12 

101.3 

44.55 

8-4-44 

87.6 

38.50 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"40.00 

8-0-40 

100.0 

44.00 

1 

<2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

U,2 

>2 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

80.0 

36.20 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

85.0 

37.40 

1 

»2 

8-4-44 

12 

85.0 

37.40 

8-4-44 

67.5 

32.40 

1 

2 

8J-5M8 

12 

76.0 

36.00 

84-64-48 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

80.0 

35.20 

H 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

80.0 

35.20 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

80.0 

35.20 

14 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

U,2 

«H 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

u 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.75 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.50 

1? 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.60 

8-4-44 

93.8 

37.  oO 

U,2 

2 

8-0-40 

"12 

93.8 

37.50 

8-0-40 

90.0 

39.60 

14 

<2 

8-4-14 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

"85.0 

"37.40 

2 

<2 

8-4-44 

12 

"95.0 

"41.80 

8-4-44 

80.0 

35.20 

1^2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.50 

u 

<2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

»<87.5 

"38.50 

14,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

60.0 

26.40 

1) 

U 

8-4-44 

12 

70.0 

30.80 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

li 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

40.50 

^8-4-44 

Hanchester.  N.  H 

If  emphis,  Temi 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Mimieapolis,  Minn 

Moline,    Ul.     (See    Rock 

Island  (111.)  district). 

Muskegon,  Mich , 

Nashville,  Tenn , 

Newark,N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn , 

New  Orleans  *La , 

New  York,  N.y.: 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan,  Bronx,  and 
Ridimond 

Queens , 

Norfolk  rva.)  district 

Oniaha,Nebr , 

Peoria,lll 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh.  Pa , 

Portland,  Dreg , 

Providence,  R.  I 

Reading,  Pa 

Ridimond,  Va 

Rodiester,  N.  Y 

Rock  Island  (IlL)  district. . . 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St .  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton,  Pa 

SeatUe,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

Worcester,  Mass 

York,  Pa 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  14. 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  proliibited. 

*  Work  on  Christmas,  Labor  Day,  and  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

14  More  than  25  per  cent  roc^ved  more;  amount  not  repeated. 

"  Full  holiday  on  Saturday. 

oMorethan  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

M  Work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  prohibited. 

M  Work  on  Decoration  Day,  Labor  Day,  and  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BT7ILDING  TBADBS— Continued. 

PAIHTEB8,  FBZSOO. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages — 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

(uU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 

4^y 

and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday, 
(up  weei. 


Num- 
ber of 
moe. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Boston,  Mass 

Butte,  MoDt 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fall  River.  Mass 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

New  York,  N.y.: 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan,  Bronx,  and 

Richmond 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Seattle.  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass , 


Cents. 

"105.0 

125.0 

5ao 

92.5 

loao 
«4  9ao 

«100.0 

»*125.0 

112.5 

100.0 

90.0 

«93.8 

«85.0 

»<87.5 


DolU. 

"42.00 

55.00 

22.00 

4a  70 

44.00 

»<39.60 

M44.00 

»5aoo 

45.00 
44.00 
39.60 
37.50 
«37.40 
"38.60 


Regular  rate 

muUiplied 

bv- 


2 
1§,2 


2 

42 

•2 

»2 

2 

2 

2 

172 

»2 
2 

*2 
2 


8- 


0-40 
4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


8-0-40 


0-40 
4-44 
4-44 
0-40 
4-44 
4-44 


18  12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

18  12 
18  12 

12 
12 

18  12 

12 
12 


Cent*. 
"105.0 
"125.0 

sao 
loao 

"100.0 

loao 

"100.0 
M125.0 
112.5 

loao 
loao 

«93.8 

"96.0 

87.6 


DoUa. 

"42.00 

"55.00 
35.20 
44.00 

["44.00 
44.00 

M44.00 

MfiaOO 
45.00 

4a  00 

44.00 
"37.50 
M41.80 

3&60 


8-0-40 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-0-40 

8-0-40 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


pahttess.  sigh. 


•104.0 

•46.70 

IJ 

•2 

«112.5 

"49.60 

2 

"loao 

"44.00 

2 

loao 

44.00 

412 

120.0 

62.80 

U 

loao 

44.00 

«2 

125.0 

65.00 

2 

150.0 

66.00 

*2 

»noo.o 

"44.00 

1^ 

"2 

12a  0 

52.80 

2 

125.0 

65.00 

14 

2 

125.0 

65.00 

M,2' 

«2 

125.0 

65.00 

*2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

125.0 

65.00 

2 

loao 

44.00 

«2 

loao 

44.00 

«2 

loao 

44.00 

42 

112.5 

49.50 

42 

125.0 

65.00 

1^2 

•2 

loao 

48.00 

2 

iiao 

48.40 

2 

125.0 

65.00 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

«104.0 

40  46.76 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

12a  0 

62.80 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

15a  0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

12a  0 

62.80 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

126.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

12&0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

icao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

12&0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-8-48 

100.0 

48.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"iiao 

"48.40 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee.  Wis.... 
Mioneapc^,  Minn. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

"  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  Full  holiday  on  Saturday. 

"  More  than  naif  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

S4  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 

"  Work  on  hoUdays  prohibited. 

»  Work  on  Decoration  Day,  Labor  Day,  and  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

"  Including  bonus  of  $1  pcnr  day. 

"  Do  not  work  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


"  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  18  to  $10  per  day. 
"  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  $9  to  $12  per  day. 

40  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  $10  per  day. 

41  Work  on  Christmas,  July  4,  and  Labor  Day  prohibited. 

"  Work  on  Decoration  Day,  July  4,  and  Labor  Day  prohibited. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BTJUiDINa  TRADES— Continued. 
PAHTTERS,  sigh— Concluded. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 

hour. 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweei. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15,  1921. 


Rate  of 
wage»^ 


Per 
hour. 


Hours: 
p„       Full  day; 

_A®r       Saturday; 
urn'     'ullweek. 

time.  I 


Cents. 

Nashvme,Tenn 112.5 

NewOrieans,  La 110.0 

New  York,  N.Y »137.5 

Norf(dk,Va 75.0 

Omaha,Nebr 112.5 

Peoria.IU loao 

Philadelphia,  Ptf. . 1 125.0 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 125.0 

PortlandTMe «75.0 

Pwtland,  Oreg 125.0 

Richmond,  Va 100.0 

Rochester.N.Y 106.3 

Saginaw,  Mich «80.0 

St.  Louis,  Mo 125.0 

St. Paul,  Minn 100.0 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah »U0O.O 

San  Francisco, Calif 125.0 

SeatUe,  Wash 125.0 

Spokane,  Wash 100.0 

Springfield,  Mass «no6.3 

Washington,  D.  C 112.5 

Wichita,  Kans 100.0 

Worcester,  Mass "87.6 

Youngstown,  Ohio 125.0 


Dolls. 
49.50 
4a  40 

"60.60 
33.00 
49.50 
44.00 
65.00 
65.00 

"33.00 
65.00 
48.00 
46.75 

H36.20 
56.00 
44.00 

"44.00 
65.00 
66.00 
48.00 
46.75 
49.50 
44.00 

"38.50 
66.00 


ReffxtlarraU 
2 

}* 

2 

P 
I* 
I' 


II 


•2 
<2 

2 

2 
U 

2 
«2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

J' 

2 

4* 

•2 

42 

2 
•2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-M 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8^6}-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-18 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


Cents. 
120.0 

uao 

"137.6 
100.0 
112.6 
100.0 

"126.0 
126.0 
»76.0 
125.0 

loao 

"106.3 
80.0 
126.0 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
125.0 
100.0 

«106.3 
112.6 
100.0 

"87,5 
126.0 


DoUs. 
62.80 
48.40 

"60.60 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 

"56.00 
56.00 
83.00 
65.00 
48w00 

"46.76 
36.20 
66.00 
44.00 
44.00 
65.00 
66.00 
48.00 

"46.75 
49.50 
44.00 

"38.50 
65.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


PLASTERES8. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

BuIKIclN.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

CharlestoD.  B.  C 

Chicago,  lH 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio , 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,    Iowa.     (See 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)district.) 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Erie,  Pa 


100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
112.6 

loao 

100.0 
126.0 
85.0 

iiao 

112.6 
12&0 
125.0 
137.6 


110.0 
126.0 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 


44.00 
65.00 
44.00 
46.00 
44.00 
4a  00 
66.00 
4a  80 
4&40 
5a  06 
65.00 
65.00 
6a  60 


4&40 
65.00 
49.50 
4a  60 
4a  50 


H 

*2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

li 

U 

if 

2 

2 

2 

2 

«2 

2 

2 

2 

«2 

2 

«2 

2 

2 

Ik 

«2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-0-40 

"12 

125.0 

60.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-0-40 

"12 

100.0 

40.00 

8-4-44 

12 

137.5 

60.50 

8-8-48 

12 

85.0 

40.80 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

66.00 

8-4i-44i 

12 

112.5 

60.06 

8-4-44 

12 

"126.0 

"55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

126.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

160.0 

6a  00 

8-4-44 

12 

iiao 

48.40 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"126U) 

"65.00 

*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
1*  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

"  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

1'  PrevaHins  ra&;  no  effective  union  scale. 

u  Full  hdldiety  on  Saturday. 

"  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

M  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  Work  GO  Labor  Day  and  &tturday  afternoon  prcmibited. 

«  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  87^  cents  per  hoar. 

M  Work  on  Christmas,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  and  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

«  Work  on  hoUdays  and  Saturday  afternoon  probibitea. 

21746''— 23— Bull,  326 1 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4i-M4 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
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Tablb  a.— union  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDING  TBADBS— Continued. 

PLASTS&SBS— Concluded. 


May  15, 1922. 

May  16, 

1921. 

Rateofwagm— 

Hours: 
FuUday;^ 
Saturday. 
ftiUweek. 

Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 

holi- 
day. 

Rate  of 
wagee- 

City. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

For 
over^ 
time. 

For 
Sun- 

and 
hoU- 
days. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Cents. 

95.0 
•100.0 
15a  0 
112.5 

87.5 
112.5 
112.5 
125.0 

9ao 

112.5 
«ni2.5 
112.6 
100.0 

loao 

"100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
125.0 
110.0 
125.0 

"112.5 

9a  or 

112.5 
105.0 

9ao 

87.5 
106.3 
112.5 
100.0 
137.5 
100.0 
"112.5 
127.5 
126.0 
112.5 
112.5 

96.0 

loao 

125.0 
112.5 
97.5 

9ao 

104.0 

DoUs, 
4L80 

«44.00 
66.00 
49.50 
3&50 
49.50 
49.50 
5a  00 
39.60 
49.50 

»«.60 
49.50 
44.00 

44.00 
»44.00 
55.00 
44.00 
45.00 
56.00 
44.00 
55.00 
48.40 
5a  00 
"49.50 
39.60 
49.50 
42.00 
39.60 
38.50 
46.75 
49.50 
44.00 
6a  50 
44.00 
"49.50 
5a  10 
55.00 
45.00 
49.50 
41.80 
44.00 
55.00 
49.50 
42.90 
39.60 
45.76 

2 
2 
2 

J' 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

? 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

J* 

2 
2 

J* 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

J* 

rraU 
\pUed 

~    2 
«2 

«2 

«2 
2 

«2 
2 
2 

<2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

*2 

«2 

2 

2 

2 

«2 

«2 

2 

2 

2 

•2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

M2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

*2 
2 
2 
2 

«2 
«2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-5-45 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

M12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
M12 

12 
12 
12 

18  12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
"12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

OenU. 
115.0 

loao 
i6ao 

112.5 
87,6 
120.0 
112.6 
125.0 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.5 
136.0 

126.0 

loao 

126.0 

loao 

100.0 
a25.0 

loao 

126.0 
125.0 
126.0 
126.0 
112.5 
112.6 
115.0 
90.0 
87.6 
"125.0 
125.0 

loao 

137.6 

loao 

112.5 
137.6 

isao 

126.0 
126.0 
105.0 
125.0 
126.0 
112.5 
97.6 

9ao 

125.0 

DoUb. 
6a  60 
44.00 
66.00 
49.60 
88.60 
.62.80 
49.60 
60.00 
49.60 
49.60 
49.60 
49.60 
65.00 

66.00 
44.00 
65.00 
44.00 
45.00 
66.00 
44.00 
66.00 
65.00 

aaoo 

65.00 
49.50 
49.50 
4a  00 
39.60 
38.60 
U66.00 
66.00 
44.00 
6a  60 
44.00 
49.50 
65.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 

66.00 
4a  20 
66.00 
65.00 
49.50 
42.90 
39.60 
66.00 

8-4  -44 

Grand  Rapi<b,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

TnHiiinApolis,  Tnd 

JacteonvUle,  Fla 

8-4-44 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

8-4-44 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

8-4-44 

Los  Angeles.  Calif 

8-0  -40 

Loulsvffle,  Ky 

8-4-44 

Manchester,  N.H 

8-4-44 

Memphis,  Tenn 

8-4-44 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

8-4-44 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Moline,     ni.    (See     Rock 

Island  (Dl.)  <Ustrict.) 
Muskegon,  Mich 

8-4-44 
8-4  -44 

NashvSle,  Tenn 

8-4  -44 

Newark,  N.J 

8-4-44 

New  Haven,  Conn 

8-4-44 

Nnw  Orleans,  141 

8-5  -45 

New  York.  N.  Y 

8-4-44 

Norfolk  (V  a.)  district 

Omaha,Nebr 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

Peoria,  111 '. 

8-4-44 

T>hfl«df^lphift,  Pa 

8-0  -40 

Pittsburgh,  ^a 

8-4-44 

Pnit^n/f^e 

8-4  -44 

Portland,  Greg 

8-4-44 

Providence,  li^  I .i 

8-0-40 

Rft«diTig,  P?i  .              

8-4-44 

Richmond,  Va 

8-4-44 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district... 
Ruglniiw,  Mio>» 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Bt."Louis,  Mo 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton,  Pa 

8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 

Seattle,  Wash 

8-0-40 

BpokanVWftsh 

8-4-44 

Springfield,  Mass 

8-4-44 

4-4-44 

Washington,  D.  C 

8-4-44 

Wichita,  Kans 

8-4-44 

WOTC^ter,  Mass 

8-4-44 

York,  Pa.. 

8-4-44 

.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

8-4-44 

■  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1§. 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

"  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

"  Full  holiday  on  Saturday. 

"  More  than  naif  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  Work  on  holiday  prohibited. 

"  Work  on  Labor  I)ay  and  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

**  Work  on  holidays  aud  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

*>  Work  on  holidays  and  Saturday  prohibited. 

iu  More  than  half  received  more;  >1.16  per  hour. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC. ^-Continued. 
BX7ILDING  TBADBS— Continued. 
PLASTZ&EBS'  LABOBEBS. 


May  16, 1922. 

May  16, 

1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
ftillwsefc. 

Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 

"^•^ 

holl- 
day. 

Rate  of 
wages— 

aty. 

hoar. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

For 
over- 
time. 

For 
Sun- 

hoU- 
days. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 

Rmtm,  Vam 

Cents, 
M80.0 

loao 

78.8 
72.6 

eao 

81.3 
75.0 

7ao 

80.0 
112.5 
80.0 
62.5 
76.0 
76.0 
76.0 
60.0 
93.8 
66.0 
100.0 

sao 
gao 

66.0 
66.0 
100.0 
"87.5 
95.1 

6ao 

87.6 
75.0 
66.0 
75.0 
80.0 

Doa». 

W32.00 
44.00 
34.66 
32.63 
26.40 
36.75 
83.00 
3a  80 
35.20 
46.00 
36.20 
27.50 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
22.50 
4L26 
28.60 
44.00 
36.20 
30.60 
24.20 
24.20 
44.00 

"38.50 
4a  73 
26.40 
36.00 
33.00 
28.60 
33.00 
85.20 

*^ 

14 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
li.2 

2 

? 

2 
2 
2 

u 

2 
2 

I' 

2 

I' 

4 
I' 

2 

1J,2 

rrate 
iplied 

f — 
2 

'%' 

2 

2 
•2 
•2 
«2 

2 

2 
•2 

2 

2 
•2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
»2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
»2 

2 

2 

2 

8   -0-40 
8    -4-44 
8-4-44 
8    -6-46 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8-4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -0-40 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8-4-44 
8    -4-44 
8-5-45 
8-4-44 
8    -4-44 
8-4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 

8    -0-40 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 
8    -4-44 

18  12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

18  12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18  12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Cents. 
"8ao 

loao 

U106.3 
85.0 

"87.5 
81.3 
75.0 

7ao 
9ao 

112.5 
80^0 
^5 
86.0 
85.0 
87.5 

5ao 

93.8 

77.5 

"110.0 

100.0 

gao 

"75.0 

"7ao 
loao 

87.6 
112.6 

7ao 

87.6 
75.0 
75.0 
62.5 
"K)0.0 

DoUs. 

"32.00 
44.00 

"46.76 
38.25 

"38.60 
36.75 
33.00 
3a  80 
30.60 
46.00 
36.20 
27.50 
37.40 
37.40 
38.50 
22.50 
41.25 
34.10 

"48.40 
44.00 
38.60 

"33.00 

"3a  80 
44.00 
38.50 
46.00 
30.80 
36.00 
33.00 
33.00 
27.50 

"44.00 

8-0-40 

Butte,  iiont 

8  .  4  .44 

Chicago,  ni 

g  .  4  -44 

Cinctanati,  Ohio 

8-6-46 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

8-4-44 

Denver,  Cwo 

g.  4  >44 

Detroit,  Mich 

g  -  4  .44 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

g  -  4  .44 

Kansas  tity' Mo. 

g  -  4  -44 

Los  AngdesJ^Cidif 

8-0  -40 

g  .  4  -44 

irmnph{s,'Temi ' , , 

8-4-44 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

g  -  4  -44 

Minneapolfs,  Minn 

g  -  4  -44 

NewarfcN.J 

8-4-44 

New0^ans,La.. 

8-6-45 

New  York.  N.y 

g  -  4  -44 

Peoria,  TU 

8-4-44 

PhiiHl^phlii  Pa 

8-4-44 

Plttsbureh,^ 

8-4-44 

PorttancfOreg...* 

8-4-44 
g  .  4  -44 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

g  -  4  -44 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

8-4-44 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Oalit 

Scranton,  Pa 

8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 

SeattieTWash 

g  .  0  -40 

8-4-44 

wring  flwd  Mass 

g  .  4  -14 

wasblnFton  D  C 

8-4-44 

Worcester,  ikass 

8-4-44 

PLUMBBRS  AND  OAS  FITTERS. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Qndnnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa.   (See 
Rocklsland  (IU.)dl8triot). 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1). 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
»  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

u  Old  scale;  strike  ];)ending. 

"  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

If  Full  holicby  on  Saturday. 


100.0 

44.00 

U,2 

•2 

03.8 

41.25 

'2 

2 

126.0 

66.00 

2 

2 

"100.0 

"44.00 

2 

2 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

112.6 

49.50 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

iiao 

48.40 

1  ,2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

1-2 

2 

11a  0 

48.40 

2  . 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

U 

•   2 

125.0 

66.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

106.3 

46.76 

2 

<2 

112.6 

49.60 

Ut2 

t2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

4-44 
4  -44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


12 

"76.0 

1*33.00 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

12 

160.0 

66.00 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

12 

126.0 

56.00 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

12 

"125.0 

"55.00 

12 

loao 

44.00 

12 

"137  J» 

"60.50 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

12 

137.6 

60.50 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

12 

106.3 

46.76 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDINa  TBADB8 — ConUnued. 

PLTTMBSRS  AKD  OA8  FXTTSRS-Coiicluded 


May  16, 1922. 

May  16, 1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 
PuUday; 
Saturday. 
fuUweek. 

Num- 
ber of 

mo8. 

with 

Sat- 
urday 

half 

Rate  of 
wage§- 

City. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

ftill 

For 
over^ 
time. 

For 

Sun- 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

full 

Hours: 
Full  day; 
Satuiday; 
full  week. 

time. 

hoU- 

holi- 

time. 

days. 

day. 

Regular  rate 

muUiplied 

CerUt. 

DoUt. 

ftr^ 

Cifdi. 

DolU, 

VI.O 

42.68. 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

«87.5 

«88.60 

8-4-44 

85.0 

87.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

inoox) 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

80.60 

8-4-44 

125.0 

65.00 

2 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

115.0 

60.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

W126.0 

»66.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

U,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

126.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

U,2 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-  4-44 

80.0 

86.20 

'J 

U 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.60 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

»n25.0 

«65.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

89.60 

U.a 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

[ 

87.6 

38.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-  4-44 

90.0 

89.60 

U,2 

2 

8-  4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

142 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.60 

8-4-44 

112.6 

49.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-14 

L^vw     X  vn  &al^«    A........... 

112.5 
100.0 

49.60 
44.00 

2 
2 

2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

112.5 
100.0 

49.60 
44.00 

8-4-44 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district 

Omaha,  Nebr 

8-4-44 

100.0 
100.0 

90.0 
112.5 

90.0 
100.3 
100.0 
100.0 

75.0 

44.00 
44.00 
39.60 
49.60 
89.60 
46.76 
44.00 
44.00 
33.00 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 

12 
12 

60  12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

126.0 
106.3 
115.0 
125.0 
100.0 
112.5 

i»100.0 
100.0 

»76.0 

65.00 
46.76 
60.60 
65.00 
44.00 
49.50 

"44.00 
44.00 

B83.00 

8-4-44 

Peoria,  ni 

8-4-44 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

8-4-44 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

8-4-44 

PortlandTMe 

8-4-44 

Portland,  Oreg 

8-4-44 

Providence,  R.  I 

8-4-44 

Reading,  Pa 

8-4-44 

Riclunond,  Va 

8-4-14 

Rock  Island  (111.)  district: 

Davenport,  Iowa 

100.0 
92.5 

100.0 
93.5 

100.0 

44.00 
40.70 
44.00 
4L14 
44.00 

1 

'4 

•2 

•2 

•2 

2 

2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

100.0 

100.0 

112.6 

»»106.3 

loao 

44.00 
44.00 
49.60 
"46.75 
44.00 

8-4-44 

Moline;m 

8-4-44 

Rock  Island,  111 

8-4-44 

Rochester,  N .  V 

8-4-44 

Saginaw,  Mich 

8-4-44 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Oas  fitters 

100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
"90.0 

44.00 

65.00 

44.00 

"39.60 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 
12 

100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
100.0 

44.00 
66.00 
44.00 
44.00 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

St.  Paul,  Minn. .-.!!!!!.'" 

8-4-44 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

8-4-44 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

125.0 

65.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

126.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

Scranton,  Pa 

87.5 

loao 

100.0 
87.5 
100.0 
10«.3 
112.5 

38.50 
40.00 
44.00 
88.60 
44.00 
46.75 
49.60 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
U,2 

2 
«2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
U12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

87.5 
112.6 
100.0 

95.0 
100.0 
100.0 
118.6 

88.60 
46.00 
44.00 
41.80 
44.00 
44.00 
40.60 

8-4-44 

Seattle,  Wash 

8-0-40 

Spokane,  Wash 

8-4-44 

Springfield,  Mass 

8-4-44 

Toledo,  Omo 

8-4-44 

Washington,  D.  C 

8-4-44 

Wichita,  Kans 

8-4-44 

Worcester,  Mass.: 

Gas  fitters 

87.5 
90.0 

88.60 
39.60 

2 
2 

8 

a 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

18 

18 

87.5 
100.0 

8&60 
44.00 

8-4-44 

Plumbers 

8-4-44 

York,  Pa „., 

75.0 
125.0 

33.00 
65.00 

5' 

a 

8 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

18 
12 

76.0 
»»126.0 

33.00 
"65.00 

8-4-M 

Young^town,  Ohio 

8«4-4^ 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  IJ. 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

IT  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

"  Full  holi(tey  on  Saturday. 

**  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

<*  More  than  76  per  cent  received  more;  $9  per  day.    Old  scale;  strike  peading, 

M  Full  holiday  on  Saturday,  June  to  September,  Induslve. 

I  For  Saturday  aftemocm  oniobwiic;  or  emergenoy  work,  1.  r.        , , 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contmued. 
BTJILBING  TBADBS— Contmued. 
PLTTHBBAS'  LABO&SBS. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


Foe 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wee£. 


Denver,  Colo 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Union  A 

Union  B 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Washington,  D.  C 


Cents. 
72.5 
76.0 

100.0 
87.5 
81.3 
87.5 
75.0 


DoUs, 
31.90 
33.00 

48.00 
3&50 
85.75 
3&50 
33.00 


ReffularraU 
multiplied 

11,2      "2 
2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


Cefite. 
72.5 
80.0 

100.0 
87.5 
8L3 
87.5 
75.0 


Dolls. 
31.90 
35.20 

48.00 
38.50 
36.75 
38.50 
33.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


SHEET  METAL  WORKERS. 


B«dtImore,Md "90.0  »4  39.(»  2  2  8-4-44 

Birmingham,  Ala. 86.0     37.40  1}  «2  8-4-44 

Boston,Ma8S 1*100.0  1*44.00  2  2  8-4-44 

Bridgeport,  Conn 85.0      37.40  2  2  8-4-44 

Buflalo.N.Y 87.5      38.50  U, 2  2  8-4-44 

Butte,MQnt 100.0      44.00  U  2  8-4-44 

Chlcago,Ill 110.0      48.40  11,2  2  8-4-44 

AutOShops 85.0      37.40  14,2  2  8-4-44 

ManulEicturing Shops 85.0      37.40  U, 2  2  8-4-44 

Oneinnati, Ohio 80.0      38.40  ll, 2  2  8§- 4}-48 

Cleveland, Ohio 104.0      45.70  l|, 2  2  8-4-44 

Dallas,  Tex 100.0      44.00  1  J,  2  »2  8-4-44 

Davenport,  Iowa.      (See 

RoekIsland(m.)  district.) 

DaytOQ,Ohio 85.0      37.40  2  2  8-4-44 

Denver,  Colo... \ 100.0      44.00  U  2  8-4-44 

Des  Moines, Iowa 90.0      30.60  U, 2  2  8-4-44 

Detroit,  Mich. 100.0      44.00  2  2  8-4-44 

Fall  River, Mass 85.0     37.40  2  2  8-4-44 

Grand  Rapids, Mich 85.0      42.50  li  >2  9-5-50 

Hoa8ton,Tex 112.5      49.50  1^,2  2  8-4-44 

Indianapolis,  Ind 92.5      40.07  U  2  8-4-44 

KansasCity,Mo 100.0      44.00  2  2  8-4-44 

Little  Rock,  Ark 90.0      39.60  2  2  8-4-44 

Lob AnsdfiS, Calif 112.6      49.50  U, 2  «2  8-4-44 

Louisville,  Ky 80.a      35.20  U  »2  8-4-44 

Manchester,  N.  H 80.0      35.20  l}  1)  8-4-44 

Memphia,Tenn » 87. 6  a 38.50  U, 2  »2  8-4-44 

MUwaukee,WU 85.0      37.40  l}, 2  *2  8-4-44 

Minneapolis,  Minn 9aO      39.60  2  2  8-4-44 

MoUne,    lU.    (See   Rock 

Island  (lU.)  district.) 

Muskegon,  Mich 75.0      33.00  U  »2  8-4-44 

Nashvffle. Tenn "75.0  "33.00  1}  »2  8-4-44 

Newark,N.J 112.6     49.60  2  2  8-4-44 

New  Haven, Coon 87.6     38.50  2  2  8-4-44 

New  Orleans.  La 9a0     39.60  2  2  8-4-44 

NewYork,N.Y 112.5      40.50  2  2  8-4-44 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district. 87.5      38.50  2  2  8-4-44 

Omaha,Nebr loao     44.00  2  2  8-4-44 

Peoria/Ul 87.6     38.50  1)  2  8-4-44 

s  For  Saturday  afternoon,  U- 

*  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
"Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

14  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
x>-Mare  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
M  For  Saturday  afternoon  on  new  work,  1);  on  repair  work,  1. 


"90.0 

103.0 

"lOO.O 

100.0 

87.5 

112.6 

in25.0 

90.0 

100.0 

80.0 

"125.0 

100.0 


85.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

inoo.o 

85.0 
112.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
112.5 
80.0 
90.0 

inoo.o 

inoo.o 

loao 


9ao 

75.0 
"112.5 
100.0 

loao 

112.6 


112.5 

loao 


"39.60 
44.00 

"44.00 
44.00 
38.50 
49.50 

"65.00 
30.00 
44.00 
38.40 

"55.00 
44.00 


37.40 
41.00 
44.00 
44.00 
"44.00 
42.50 
49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
35.20 
39.60 
"44.00 
"44.00 
44.00 


39.60 
33.00 
"49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 


49.50 
44.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4^4 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8§-  41-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-  6-60 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


4-44 
4  -44 
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Tablb  A.-^UNI0N  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 

SHEET  METAL  WO&KEBS-^oacluded. 


May  15, 1022. 

May  15, 

1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 

Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 

Rate  of 
wages- 

City. 

For 
Sun- 
ana 

Hours: 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

full 

For 
over- 
time. 

Full  day; 
Saturday, 
full  week. 

Per 

hour. 

Per 

week, 

fuU 

Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 

time. 

holi- 
days. 

hoU- 
day. 

* 

time. 

^ 

ReQuktrraU 

mvUx-plied 

CenU, 

DoOf. 

b»^ 

CenU. 

DoOf. 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"110.0 

"48.40 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

1 

»2 

8-4-44 

12 

"112.5 

"491 50 

8-4-44 

85.0 

37.40 

1 

2 

8-4-14 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

87.6 

38.60 

2 

2 

8'- 4 -44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

8ao 

38.40 

Ik 

»2 

8i-5i-48 

12 

sao 

38.40 

8i-5i-18 

85.0 

37.40 

u 

2 

8.?-44 

12^ 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4^ 

tricL.. 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

12&0 

6&00 

8-4-44 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

w9ao 

"39.60 

It 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

9ao 

39.60 

8-4-44 

106.3 

46.75 

*2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

56.00 

8-4-44 

87.6 

38.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.60 

8-4-44 

93.8 

41.25 

H,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

87.6 

38.60 

1* 

Ik 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

86.0 

37.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

96.0 

41.80 

8-4-44 

76.0 

33.00 

H 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"9ao 

"39.60 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

n,2 

lj,2 

>2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

87.6 

38.60 

»2 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

76.0 

37.60 

J 

2 

9-5-50 

12 

W75.0 

«37.60 

9-5-50 

76.0 
«100.0 

33.00 
"44.00 

2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

"75.0 
"112.5 

■33.00 
"49.50 

8-4-44 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

8.4  -44 

SHIP  OABPEHTERS. 


BoRton,  Mass 

BuiIalo,N.Y 

Charleston,  S.  O 

Chicago,  111 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norfolk  rVa.)  district: 

First  Class 

Second  class 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


"72.5 

»31.90 

2 

sao 

38.40 

H 

72.0 

34.66 

2' 

105.0 

46.20 

2 

104.0 

45.76 

It 

loao 

4&00 

8ao 

38.40 

1^2 

75.0 

33.00 

2 

68.0 

27.84 

2 

54.0 

25.92 

2 

sao 

35.20 

14,2 

sao 

35.20 

\k 

76.0 

33.00 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

M2 


8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
M8- 
8- 


4-44 
8-48 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
8-48 
8-48 
4-44 


18 
4  .44 
4-44 
4-44 


12 


«72.5 

sao 
sao 

"126.0 
"126.0 

loao 
sao 
sao 

74.0 
66.0 
sao 
sao 

87.5 


n3L90 
38.40 
38.40 
"56.00 
"55.00 
48.00 
38.40 
35.20 

35.52 
31.20 
36.20 
36.20 
3a  60 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
"8-8-48 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


*  For  Satruday  afternoon,  1). 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

"  Prevailing  rate;  no  effeciiye  onion  scale. 

»  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

«<  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

M  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

M  Work  on  July  4  and  Labor  Day  prohibited. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-€<mtmued. 

BUILDINa  TBADBS— Continued. 

SLATS  AHB  TILE  BOOVUtB. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 

Per 

week. 

hour. 

fuU 

time. 

Cent*. 

DotU. 

loao 

44.00 

loao 

44.00 

W125.0 

"55.00 

05.0 

41.80 

101.0 

45.76 

85.0 

37.40 

loao 

44.00 

oao 

39.60 

IOOlO 

44.00 

85.0 

37.40 

125.0 

55.00 
55.00 

125.0 

loao 

44.00 

112.5 

49.50 

loao 

44.00 

112.5 

49.50 

70.0 

33.60 

126.0 

55.00 

1014 

45.93 

87.5 

3a  50 

9ao 

39.60 

116.0 

50.60 

For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hoars: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
moB. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


V  May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 

wages- 

Per 

Per 

week. 

hour. 

full 

time. 

CerUt. 

DoUs. 

loao 

44.00 

125.0 

55.00 

»n25.0 

"65.00 

100.0 

44.00 

U125.0 

"65.00 

8&0 

37.40 

100.0 

44.00 

9ao 

39.60 

loao 

44.00 

loao 

44.00 

125.0 

55.00 

125.0 

55.00 

loao 

44.00 

112.5 

49.50 

iiao 

48.40 

125.0 

55.00 

sao 

3&40 

125.0 

55.00 

112.6 

49.50 

87.5 

38.50 

iiao 

4a  40 

115.0 

saoo 

Hours: 
Fulldaty; 
Saturday; 
full  week.  , 


Baltimore,  Md...#.. 
Bridgeport,  Coon. . . 

Chicago,  111. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio'.... 

Clevdand,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City^o.... 
Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Cooon.. 
New  Orleans,  La.... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

PortlandTMe 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Prandsco,  CaUr. 

Scranton.  Pa 

Springfield,  Mass... 
Waslmigton,  D.  C. 


RegmJarraU 
muUiplied 

2 
2 

•2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•2 

»2 
2 
2 

»2 
2 
2 

«2 
2 
2 
2 

•2 
2 
2 


2 

i' 
i' 

..I 

2 
Ih 
2 
2 

il 

2 

I! 


8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
M8- 
8 
8 
8- 
8 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-M 
4  -44 
4  -14 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
8-48 
4-14 
4-44 
4-14 
4  -14 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-14 
4-14 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-14 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-14 
4-14 
4-44 
4-44 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


8TBAM  FITTERS  AVD  SPROTKLER  7ZTTBRS. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Sprinkler  fitters. 

Steam  fitters. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  m.: 

Sprinkler  fitters 

Steam  fitters. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,    Iowa.      (See 

Rock  Island   (HI.)   dis- 
trict.) 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Sprinkle  fitters. 

Steam  fitters. 

Erie,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Midi 

Houston,  Tex. , 


loao 

44.00 

li2 

»2 

90.0 

89.60 

2 

2 

9ao 

39.60 

2 

2 

125.0 

65.00 

2 

2 

"100.0 

"44.00 

2 

2 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

2 

oao 

39.60 

2 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

92.5 

4a  70 

1^2 

2 

"96.0 

»41.80 

2 

2 

9&0 

41.80 

2 

2 

iiao 

4a  40 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

l\ 

•2 

125.0 

55w00 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

106.3 

46.75 

2 

2 

112.5 

49.50 

U,2 

*2 

90.0 

80.60 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

97.0 

42.68 

2 

2 

85.0 

37.40 

2 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

126.0 

55.00 

2 

*2 

8-4-44 


•4-44 

-  4  -44 
■4-44 

-  4-44 

-  4-44 
•4-44 

4-14 
-4-14 

•4-44 

•4-14 

4-14 

4-14 

-4-44 
4-44 


8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 
4-14 

4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

« Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

*>  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported, 
tt  Work  on  (Christmas.  July  4,  and  Labor  Dav  prohibited. 
M  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  September,  inclusive. 


oao 
loao 
15a  0 

"100.0 

loao 
oao 

125.0 

loao 

"125.0 
"125.0 

loao 

"125.0 

loao 

137.5 


loao 
ioa3 

125.0 

loao 
loao 

"112.5 

loao 
loao 

125.0 


44.00 
66.00 
"44.00 
44.00 
39.60 
55.00 
44.00 

"55.00 

"56.00 

44.00 

".'i5.00 

44.00 

6a  50 


44.00 
46.75 
65.00 

44.00 
44.00 
"49.60 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
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Tablb  a*— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDING  TBADES— Continued. 

8TXAM  FITTX&8  AVD  BPMJMKLER  FITTX&S-<3oiicluded. 


/ 

May  16, 1922. 

May  16, 

1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hoars: 

Num- 
ber of 

mos. 

with 

SaU 
urday 

half 

Rate  of 
wages— 

City. 

For 

Sun- 

SI 

Hours: 

Per 
hour. 

full 

For 
ovcr^ 
time. 

Full  day; 
Saturday, 
/till  week. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

fuU 

Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fail  week. 

time. 

hoU- 

holi- 

time. 

days. 

day. 

Regular  rate 

muUipUed 

CenU. 

DoOf. 

bV^ 

Cents. 

DoUs. 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

115.0 

5a  60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

115.0 

6a  60 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

li,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.60 

8-4-44 

loao 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

5&00 

8-4-14 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

106.3 

46.76 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.60 

8-4-44 

80.0 

36.20 

li 

U 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

39.60 

8-4-14 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

»n25.0 

1*56.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

li,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

i' 

87.6 

3&60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

9ao 

39.60 

1J,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1J,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

1*112.6 

1*^.50 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

i2 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

W125.0 

M56.00 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

41.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

126.0 

56.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

1*100.0 

i*4(.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

90.0 

89.60 

8-4-44 

90.0 

89.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

wilO.O 

1*48.40 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.50 

n 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

126.0 

56.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

89.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

106.3 

46.75 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.60 

8-4-44 

90.0 

89.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

n 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

75.0 

83.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

93.5 

41.14 

li,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

1*106.3 

1*46.75 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

^ 

'2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

92.5 

40.70 

H 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

li 

«2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

125.0 

65.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

56.00 

8-4-44 

87.5 

88.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

"9ao 

"39.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

90.0 

89.60 

H 

»2 

8-4-44 

12 

"125.0 

1*55.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.50 

li 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

1*126.0 

W66.00 

8-4-44 

87.5 

88.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

100.0 

40.00 

2 

2 

8-0-40 

18  12 

112.5 

45.00 

8-0-40 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

"85.0 

"37.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

95.0 

4L80 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

106.3 

46.75 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.8 

46.75 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.60 

11,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

87.5 

38.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

38.60 

8-4-44 

75.0 

33.00 

U 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

76.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

126.0 

56.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12   1*126.0 

1*56.00 

8-4-44 

«  For  Saturday  afternoon,  IJ. 
i>  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

14  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 
"  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 
If  Full  holiday  on  Saturday. 
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Tablb  A^UNION  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC. -Continued. 

BT7ILDING  TRADES— Continued. 

8TXAX  FETTXR8'  AND  SPRHTKLEa  FITTZBS'  HBLPBB8. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Son- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday, 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftiUwe^. 


Baltimore,  Md.: 

Sprinkler  fitters'  helpers. 

Steam  fitters'  helpers — 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.  T.: 

Sprinkler  fitters'  helpers. 

Steam  fitters'  helpers 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit.  Mich.: 

Sprinkler  fitters'  helpers. . 

Steam  fitters' helpers — 

Fall  River.  Mass 

IndianapoUs,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  An^es,  Calif. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Sprinkler  fitters'  helpers. 

Steam  fitters'  helpers — 

Miimeapolis,  Minn 

Newark,N.J 

New  York.  N.Y 

Norfolk  CVa.)  district 

Omaha,_Nebr 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

Sprinkler  fitters'  helpers. 

Steam  fitters'  helpers 

PittsbuTjBh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  I J 

Sprinkler  fitters'  helpers. 

Steam  fitters''  helpers — 

Richmond,  Va. 

St  Louis,Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Frandsco,  Calif.: 

Sprinkler  fitters'  helpers. 

Steam  fitters'  helpers 

Bcranton,Pa 

^Seattle,  wash 

Springfldd,  Mass 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 


Centt. 
56.3 
67.5 

U70.0 

66.3 
40.0 
70.0 
67.0 
65.0 
76.0 
67.6 

56.3 
62.5 
57.5 
65.0 
68.8 
56.3 
55.0 
56.3 

56.3 
57.5 
62.5 
75.0 
87.5 
60.0 
50.0 
62.0 

66.3 
60.0 
70.0 
60.0 

56.3 
58.5 
50.0 
75.0 
60.0 

"5ao 

75.0 
75.0 
62.5 
62.5 
«65.0 
65.0 
60.0 


DoUa. 

24.75 

29.70 

U30.80 

24.75 
17.60 
30.80 
25.08 
28.60 
33.00 
29.70 

24.75 
27.50 
25.30 
28.60 
30.25 
24.75 
24.20 
24.75 

24.75 
25.30 
27.50 
33.00 
38.50 
22.00 
22.00 
27.28 

24.75 
26.40 
30.80 
26.40 

24.75 
25.74 
22.00 
33.00 
26.40 
"22.00 

33.00 
33.00 
27.60 
25.00 
124.20 
2&60 
26.40 


Regular  rate 
multiplied 

2 


2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1,2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

P 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4  -44 
•4-44 
4-44 

4  -44 
■  4  -44 
4  -44 
4-44 
•4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4  -44 
4  -44 
4-44 
•4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 
*4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
0-40 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

18  12 

12 
12 
12 


CenU. 
56.3 
75.0 

"7ao 

62.5 

45.0 

"75.0 

6ao 

"75.0 
75.0 
67.5 

62.5 
62.5 
75.0 
65.0 
68.8 
62.5 
55.0 
"62.5 

65.0 
62.5 
62.5 

"87.5 
87.5 
50.0 
62.5 

"62.0 

56.3 

"80.0 

80.0 

62.5 

56.3 
56.3 
50.0 
75.0 
60.0 
62.5 

"87.5 
75.0 
62.6 
75.0 

«60.0 
65.0 
75.0 


DoUs. 
24.76 
33.00 

"saso 

27.60 
19.80 

"33.00 
26.40 

"83.00 
33.00 
20.70 

27.60 
27.60 
33.00 
28.60 
30.25 
27.50 
24.20 
"27.60 

28.60 
27.60 
27.60 

"38.50 
38.50 
22.00 
27.50 

"27.28 

24.75 

"35.20 

35.20 

27.60 

24.75 
24.75 
22.00 
33.00 
26.40 
27.50 

"3a  50 
33.00 
27.50 
30.00 

»26.40 
28.60 
33.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


'  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1). 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
17  Prevailine  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 
"  Full  holliuy  on  Saturday. 
91  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC. -Continued. 

BUHiBING  TBADE9— Contmued. 

8TOVE  MASOITB. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


^teof 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hoars: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
Aill  week. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  ni 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Davenport,  Iowa.  (See 
Rock  Island  (111.)  district), 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Erie,  Pa 

Fall  River.  Mass 

IndianapoUs,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  (^ty,Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Term 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Moline,  lU.  (See  Rock  Isl- 
and (lU.)  district.) 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewYork.N.Y 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district 

Omaha,Kebr 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Foundation  work 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district. . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Scranton,  Fa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

Worcester,  Mass 

York,  Pa 


Cenls. 

loao 

125.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
"100.0 
125.0 
110.0 
100.0 
125.0 
112.5 


125.0 
100.0 
106.3 
05.0 
115.0 
100.0 

loao 

125.0 
125.0 
112.5 

loao 
loao 


75.0 
125.0 
100.0 

loao 

125.0 
112.5 

loao 
iiao 

100.0 
100.0 

90.0 
112.5 
115.0 

90.0 
100.0 
100.0 
106.3 
100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
125.0 
110.0 
112.5 

loao 

95.0 

loao 

112.5 
112.5 
97.5 

sao 


DoUs. 
44.00 
56.25 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

1M4.00 
55.00 
48.40 
45.00 
55.00 
49.50 


65.00 
44.00 
46.75 
41.80 
60.60 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
55.00 
49.50 
44.00 
44.00 


37.50 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
49.50 
44.00 
4a  40 
44.00 
44.00 
39.60 
49.50 
6a  60 
39.60 
44.00 
45.00 
46.75 
41.  «0 
55.00 
44.00 
55.00 
48.40 
49.50 
44.00 
41.80 
44.00 
49.60 
49.60 
42.90 
35.20 


BeffularraU 
muUiplied 


I' 
2 

I' 

2 
2 
2 

■! 

2 
2 
2 

I' 

2 
2 
2 

2 

I* 

2 


2 
2 
•2 
2 
2 
2 
.li^2 

2 
2 
2 


*2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 

"2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

<2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8- 

M8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-44 
6-45 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4^4 
4-44 
4-41 
5-45 
4-44 
4  -44 


4-44 

-  4-44 
4-44 

-  4-44 
.  4-44 
.  4.44 
•  4-44 

-  4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


9- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

«88- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


5-50 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
5-45 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


CenU. 

loao 

125.0 
100.0 
"100.0 

loao 

100.0 
125.0 
"125.0 
100.0 
"125.0 
"115.0 


112.6 

loao 

"125.0 
115.0 
115.0 
100.0 

loao 

125.0 
125.0 
112.5 

loao 

112.6 


75.0 
125.0 
100.0 
125.0 
125.0 
112.5 
112.5 
125.0 
13a  0 
125.0 

iiao 

125.0 
115.0 
90.0 
115.0 

loao 

"125.0 
112.5 

loao 

112.5 
"112.5 
"110.0 

112.6 

loao 

105.0 
125.0 
112.6 
112.6 
97.6 

sao 


DoU*. 
44.00 
66.25 
44.00 

"44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
65.00 

"55.00 
45.00 

"65.00 

"5a  60 


49.60 
44.00 
"55.00 
5a  60 
6a  60 
44.00 
44.00 
66.00 
55.00 
49.60 
44.00 
49.60 


37.60 
55.00 
44.00 
55.00 
55.00 
49.50 
49.50 
66.00 
67.20 
55.00 
48.40 
55.00 
5a  60 
39.60 
6a  60 
45.00 
"55wOO 
49.50 
44.00 
49.50 
"49.60 
"48.40 
49.60 
44.00 
4a  20 
66.00 
49.50 
49.60 
42L90 
36.20 


8-4-44 

"8-5-46 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-5-46 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


9-5-50 
8-  4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-  4-44 

8-  4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-  4-44 

8-  4-44 

8-  4-44 

8-6-46 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-  4-44^ 

8-4-4# 

8-  4-44 

8-4-44 

8-  4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1§. 

4  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

1*  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

^*  More  than  25  per, cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

**  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  Work  on  holidays  prohibited. 

'f  Full  holiday  on  Saturday  during  July  and  August. 

*  44*  hours  per  week,  December  to  February,  inclusive. 
"  44}  hours  per  week,  November  to  March,  inclusive. 

M  Work  on  dunday  prohibited. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 

BTBXrOTXrBAL-Z&OH  WORXXBg. 


May  15, 1922. 

May  15, 

1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

For 
Sun- 

holl- 
days. 

Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdav; 
full  week. 

Num- 
ber Of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 

Rate  of 
wages— 

city. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

For 
over- 
time. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweS. 

Baltimore,  Md 

CenU. 
112.6 

9ao 
»noo.o 
loao 
loao 

106.0 
96.0 
75w0 

iiao 
loao 

80.0 

loao 

96.0 
80.0 
103.1 
86.0 

loao 

85.0 

loao 

106.3 
112.6 
107.6 

loao 

87.5 

loao 
9ao 
loao 

112.6 

loao 
loao 

112.6 
92.6 
86.0 

loao 

"100.0 

loao 

100.0 
90.0 
101.3 

9ao 

92.6 

loao 

87.6 
108.3 

loao 

106.3 
"100.0 

9ao 

112.6 
87.6 

loao 
loao 

87.5 

loao 

87.5 
96.3 
100.0 
125.0 
92.5 
96.3 

loao 

DoUt. 
49.50 
39.60 

M44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
46.20 
41.^ 
33.38 
48.40 
44.00 
36.20 
44.00 

4L80 
3&20 
46.38 
87.40 
44.00 
37.40 
44.00 
46.76 
49.50 
47.30 
44.00 
38.50 
44.00 
39.60 
44.00 

49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
40.50 
4a  70 
37.40 
44.00 

U44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
39.60 
44.55 
39.60 
4a  70 
44.00 
38.50 
46.75 
44.00 
46.75 

U44.00 
30.60 
49.50 
3a  50 
44.00 
44.00 
38.50 
44.00 
38.50 
42.35 
44.00 
55.00 
40.70 
42.36 
44.00 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
107^. 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1! 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

i 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

rrate 
plied 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
Pro. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
•2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4HWi 
8  -  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-4# 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

?2 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

126.0 

loao 

"100.0 

106.3 

125.0 

"125.0 

90.0 

80.0 

"125.0 

MiOO.0 

loao 
loao 

96.0 

sao 

103.1 
90.0 
126.0 
100.0 

loao. 

106.3 
125.0 

iiao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

»»112.5 
106.3 

loao 

112.6 

"100.0 

92.5 

112.5 
"126.0 

112.6 

126.0 

loao 

101.3 

90.0 

"100.0 

loao 
loao 

»125.0 

loao 

125.0 

"loao 
loao 

126.0 

106.3 

"112.5 

112.6 

loao 

112.5 

loao 

106.3 

iiao 

125.0 

92.5 

106.3 

"126.0 

Doll*, 
65.00 
44.00 

"44.00 
46.76 
56.00 

"66.00 
30.60 
36.60 

"55.00 

"44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

41.80 
36.20 
45.38 
39.60 
56u00 
44.00 
44.00 
46.75 
65.00 
48.40 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

"4a  60 
46.76 
44.00 
4a  50 

"44.00 
4a  70 
4a  50 

"55.00 
49.50 
66.00 
44.00 
44.55 
39.60 

"44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

"65.00 
44.00 
65.00 

"44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
4a  75 

"4a  50 
4a  50 
44.00 
4a  50 
44.00 
4a  75 
48.40 
66.00 
4a  70 
4a  75 

"65.00 

8-4-44 

Rodmai 

8-4-44 

BoRton,  M&S8 

8-4-44 

'RridffKnart.  Cjvnn 

g  .  4  .44 

Bn^o,  N.  Y 

8-4-44 

Cbicaeo.IU 

8-4-44 

Cindnxiati,  Ohio 

8-4-44 

RodiTMn'           r . . . 

8-4^-44* 
8  -  4-44 

derdand,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

8-4-44 

Rodmen 

8-4-44 

Dallas,  Tex 

8-4-44 

Davenport,     Iowa.      (See 

Rodclslaiid  (m.)  district.) 

Darton,  Oliio 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Denver,  CJolo 

8-4-44 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

g  .  4  .44 

Detroit,  Mich 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Erie,  Pa 

8-4-44 

Houston,  Tex 

8-4-44 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

8-4-44 

Kansas  OLty,  Mo 

8  -  4  .44 

Los  Aneelee.  Calif 

8-4-44 

Rodmen 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Milwaulcee,  wis 

8-4-44 

BCinneapoUs,  Minn 

MoUne,     lU.    (See     Rock 

LOand  (111.)  district.) 
Newark,  N.J 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

New  Hav^m,  Ccnn ... 

8-4-44 

New  Orleans,  La 

8-4-44 

New'York,  N.  Y 

8-4-44 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

Omaha,  Nebr 

8-4-44 

Peoria,  111 

8-4-44 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

8-4-44 

Pittsburgh,  ra 

8-4-44 

PortlandTMe 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Rodmen  ..T. 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Richmcmd,  Va 

8-4-44 

Rodmm'. 

8-4-44 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district.. . 
8t.Louis,Mo 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

8-4-44 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Rodmen  .,...-.-, 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

Scrantop,  Pa 

8-4-44 

Seattle.  Wash 

8-4-44 

Rodmen r .  r  - 

8-4-44 

Sookane.  Wash 

8-4-44 

Rodmen 

8-4-44 

SDrinefleld.  Mass 

8-4-44 

Toledo,  Ohio 

8-4-44 

Washinfirtoa.  D,  C--. 

8-4-44 

Rodmen 

8-4-44 

WortMwter.  Maw? 

8-4-44 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

8-4-44 

*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
i<  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDINO  TBADES— Continued. 

STRUCTTmAL-niON  WOKKEKS:  FOflSHEBS. 


May  15, 1922. 

May  15, 

1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftillweek. 

Num- 
ber of 

mos. 

with 

Sat- 
urday 

half 

Bate  of 
wages— 

aty. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 
fuU 

For 
over- 
time. 

For 

Sun- 

and 

P«r 

hour. 

Per 

week, 

ftill 

Hours: 
Full  day. 
Saturday; 
full  week. 

time. 

hoU- 

hoU- 

time. 

days. 

day. 

Regular  raU 

muUiplkd 

Cenlt. 

DoUt. 

br- 

CenU, 

DoOi, 

112.5 

40.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-i4 

inoo.o 

"44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

8-4-*4 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.76 

8-4-*4 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

126.0 

66.00 

8-4-*4 

105.0 

46.20 

1^2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"125.0 

"66.00 

8-4-44 

iiao 

48.40 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"125.0 

"55.00 

8-4-*4 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

Pro. 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-i4 

103.1 

45.38 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

103.1 

45.38 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-i4 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

"125.0 

"55.00 

8-4-44 

107.5 

47.30 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

iiao 

48.40 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

"90.0 

"39.60 

U,2 

»2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.50 

8-4-44 

100.0 

•  44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

106.3 

46.76 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

112.5 

49.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

48.50 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

49.60 

8-4-44 

"100.0 

"44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

1;; 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

112.6 

40.60 

8-4-44 

100.0 

'44.00 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

101.3 

44.65 

2 

2 

8-4-14 

12 

10L8 

44.55 

8-4-44 

92.5 

40.70 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

106.3 

46.76 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

106.3 

46.75 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

66.00 

8-4-44 

St.  Paul, 'Minn 

"100.0 
75.0 

"44.00 
33.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

"100.0 
100.0 

"44.00 
44.00 

8-4-44 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

8-4-44 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

87.6 

38.50 

li 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

"106.3 

"46.76 

8-4-44 

Scranton,  Pa 

loao 
9ao 

96.3 
125.0 
96.3 

44.00 
39.60 
42.36 
66.00 
42.35 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

112.5 

9ao 

106.3 
125.0 
106.8 

40.50 
39.60 
46.76 
66.00 
46.75 

8-4-44 

Seattle,  Wash 

8-4-44 

Springfield,  Mass 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Worcester,  Mass 

8-4-44 

STRUOTXmAL-ntON  WORKERS 

:  FINISHERS'  HELPERS. 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

65.0 
60.0 
65.0 
75.0 
70.0 
65.0 
87.5 
60.0 
62.5 
62.5 
75.0 
62.6 

28.60 
26.40 
28.60 
33.00 
30.80 
28.60 
38.50 
26.40 
27.  .50 
27.50 
33.00 
27.50 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

J* 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
»2 
2 

8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

72.5 
76.0 
60.0 
75.0 
70.0 
72.5 
87.5 
70.0 
75.0 
"75.0 
"67.5 
62.6 

31.90 
33.00 
26.40 
33.00 
30.80 
31.90 
38.60 
30.80 
33.00 
"33.00 
"29.70 
27.60 

8-4-44 

Buffalo,N.Y 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

Detroit,  Mich 

8-4-44 

Erie,Pa 

8-4-44 

New  Haven,  Conn 

8-4-44 

New  York,  N.Y 

8-4-44 

Pittsbureh  .Pa 

8-4-44 

Richmond,  Va *.. 

Rochester ,  N .  Y 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

San  Frandso^alif 

8-4-44 

Waahineton. "D .  C 

8-4-44 

TILE  LAYERS. 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  m , 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio. . , 


100.0 

44.00 

1 

»2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

"100.0 

i»40.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

2 

2 

100.0 

44.00 

U,2 

2 

125.0 

65.00 

i.!i 

^n^2 

102.5 

45.10 

100.0 

44.00 

U 

2 

4  -14 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4  -44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

0  -40 

18  12 

"100.0 

"40.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

125.0 

65.00 

4-44 

12 

"125.0 

"  65. 00 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon ,  1  J. 
"  Old  scale:  strike  pending. 

^<  More  than  25  per  cunt  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
li  Full  holiday  on  Saturday. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
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GENERAL  TABLE.  105 

Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS,  ETC.— Cctfitmued 

BUILDING  TRADES— Concluded. 

TILB  LAYEBS— Oondoded. 


May  15, 1922. 

May  15, 

1921. 

Rate  of  wage»- 

Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
ftillweek. 

Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 

Rate  of 
wages— 

City. 

Per 
boor. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

For 
over- 
time. 

For 
Sun- 

SJ 

holir 

days. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweeL 

n^nr^idn^,  Ohio      ..'. 

CetOt. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
»100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
112.5 
100.0 
100.0 
112.5 

loao 
loao 
iiao 
loao 

100  0 

loao 

115.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
»uoo.o 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

DoUt. 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

M44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
40.50 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
4&40 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
5a  60 
4&00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

"44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

Reffuk 
muUi 

11,2 
\ 

1 
1 

"it 
? 

2 
2 

I' 

2 

? 

P 

2 
2 
2 
2 

■1 

S' 

2 
2 

P 

trrate 
\plkd 

2 

2 
2 

42 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

*2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
«2 

»2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

»2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•2 
2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8^4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
"8-5-46 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-14 

8-4-44 
8-4-14 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

CerUt. 
100.0 
lOfi.3 
125.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
112.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
112.5 
100.0 
100.0 
11Z5 

loao 

106.3 
125.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

112.5 

loao 
loao 

105.0 

loao 

85.0 
112.5 

97.5 
100.0 

DoUs, 
44.00 

'46.75 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
44  00 
46.75 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
45.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
46.20 
44.00 
37.40 
49.50 
42.90 
44.00 

S-4-44 

^nmb^,  Ohio 

8-4-44 

PaD&S,  Tex,  .  .  .  r  r  , 

8-4-44 

Dayton,  Ohio 

8-4-44 

Denver,  Colo 

8-4-44 

Dea  Moines.  Iowe. 

8-4-44 

Detroit.  Mich 

8-4-44 

Erie,  Pa       

8-4-44 

HoQstOfiy  Tex. ... 

8-4-44 

TndianATMriis.  Tpd. , 

8-4-44 

Jacksonville,  Fla M 

'K^.jVWfC^ty  Ifo-^ 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

little  Bock  Ark, 

8-4-44 

Los  Angeles.  Calif 

8-4-44 

Louisvuie,Ky 

8-4-44 

IfeiDpbis.Tenn 

8-4-44 

Milwatikee.Wis  

8-4-44 

lCinneBp«)li8,  Minn 

8-4-44 

Muskeson,  ibch 

8-4-44 

NewarK,  N.  J 

8-4-44 

Kait  TTftvm.^^^mti,^ 

8-4-44 

New  Orleans.  La 

8-4-44 

New  York,  N.Y 

8-4-44 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district 

Omahw,  N^hr.  _ 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

Peoria,  ni 

8-4-44 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

8-4-44 

Pittsbursh.  P^ 

8-4-44 

Portland'^  Ores 

8-4-44 

Providence.  R.I 

8-4-44 

Ricfamflnd  Va, 

»8-  5-45 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

8-4-44 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

8-4-44 

St.  Paul/Minn 

8-4-44 

Salt  Lai»aty,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton,  Pa 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

Seattle,  wash 

8-4-44 

AprinirA^d,  Ma?« 

8-4-44 

Toledo  Ohio 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

"Wlchif*  Kanff 

8-4-44 

Wocoester,  Mass 

8-4-44 

Vflrniffxtfiwn.  Ohio. . . .  .rr . . 

8-4-44 

TILS  LAYERS'  HELPERS. 


Boston.  Mass 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  ni 

Clevemnd,  Ohio 

Newark,N.J 

New  York,  N.  v.... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Seattle,  Wash 


"7ao 

"28.00 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

u 

U 

7ao 

aaso 

H,2' 

2 

oao 

26.40 

n 

4«2 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

62.5 

27.50 

u 

2 

7ao 

3a  80 

H,2' 

a 

68.8 

30.25 

2 

2 

62.5 

27.50 

2 

2 

•0-40 
■4-44 
-4-44 
■  4-44 
•4-44 
-4-44 
■4-44 
-4-44 
-  4-44 
-4-44 


18  12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


"7ao 
loao 

"100.0 

6ao 

87.5 
87.5 
75.0 

7ao 

75.0 
75.0 


"28.00 
44.00 

"44.00 
26.40 
38.50 
38.50 
33.00 

aaso 

83.00 
33.00 


0-40 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


>  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 
«  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohiUted. 
u  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
17  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale, 
u  FuU  holiday  on  Saturday. 
*•  Work  on  hoUdays  prohibited. 
*  44  hours  per  week,  December  to  February,  iuclusive 
«•  Work  on  hoUdays  and  Saturday  afternoon  prohlbU9(L 
f*  More  than  ball  iMdlvwl  moce;  ^  per  day. 
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106      UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15,  1922. 

Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHAUFFEXmS  AND  TEAM8TEB8  AND  DBIVEB8. 

GHAUFFEXTRS. 


3-ton  trucks. 

Coal  delivery , 

Department  stores 

Livery,  taxi,  and  transfer 

Newspaper  route 

Pianos  and  furniture 

Trucks— 

1  ton  and  under 

Over  1  ton  to  3  tons. .. 

OYer3tan8. 

Helpers- 
Department  stares 

Pitmo  movers. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Department  stores 

Market 

Taxicabs  and  busses 

Trucks- 
Transfer 

ItontoStons 

loe.StODS 

Butte.  Mont.: 

Taxicabs 

Trucks— 

I  ton  and  under 

Over  }  ton  to  3  tons.... 

3  tons  and  over 

Helpers 

Qiicago,  ni.: 

Bafi^age  delivery 

Building  material 

Roofing 

Stone,  lime,  and  oement- 

2  tons  and  under 

Over  2  tons  and  up  to 

4  tons 

Over4toos 

Coal- 

Utons. 

2t0ll8 

Over  2  tons 

Commission  houses— 

2tons ^ 

3  tons 

4  tons 

5  tons  and  over 

Excavating 

Funeral 

Furniture 

Furniture    and    depart- 
ment stores 


72.7 
68.2 
68.3 
41.7 
62.5 
50.0 

48.3 
51.7 
55.2 

37.5 
43.3 

48.1 

37.9 

•*2L4 

57.5 
36.1 
65.0 

5ao 

62.6 
65.6 
68.8 
62.5 

63.9 
50.8 
61.9 

46.2 

60.0 
54.6 

00.0 
62.5 
65.0 

64.2 
65.8 
67.5 
69.2 
66.7 
55.6 
63.2 

74.1 


32.00 
30.00 
28.00 
26.27 
30.00 
30.00 

28.00 
30.00 
32.00 

18.00 
26.00 

26.00 

25.00 

•<15.00 

34.50 
26.00 
33.00 

3L60 

30.00 
81.60 
33.00 

saoo 

32.31 
30.48 
39.00 

30.48 

83.00 
86u00 

36.00 
37.60 
39.00 

38.50 
39.50 
40.50 
41.50 
36.00 
35.00 
36.00 

40.00 


1| 

li 
60c 
75c 
65c 

75c 
75c 
75c 

65c 

1 

1 

36c 

li 

1 

li 


1,U 

l,li 

60c 
70c 
75c 

78c 

80c 
80c 

70c 
73c 
76c 

80c 
80c 
80c 
80c 

U 
75c 

1 


M2 

•2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

«2 

M2 

"2 

2 
2 

1 

2,1 

1 

2 
1 
2 


1;} 

I' 

u 

li 
i! 

«1  ,1 
-•1,1 

2 
"2 


n8-4-44 
•8-4-44 
8-8-48 
9-9-68 
8-8-48 
10  -10  -60 

10-8-58 
10-8-58 
10-8-58 

8-8-48 

10  -10  -60 

9-9-54 

11  -11  -66 
10  -10  -70 

•  10  -10  -60 

12  -12  -72 

•  10  -10  -60 

9-9-63 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
11-8-63 

11  -11  -66 

11  -11  -66 
11  -11  -66 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

«  10  -10  -60 
w  10  -10  -60 
« 10  -10  -60 
«  10  -10  -60 

9-9-64 
10i-10H3 

9j-  9H7 

9-9-54 


5 
6 

66.7 
7a5 
58.3 
44.5 
62.5 
S0.0 

36.00 
31.00 
28.00 
28.04 
30.00 
30.00 

J 

^«8.3 
61.7 
65.2 

28.00 
30.00 
32.00 

87.5 
43.8 

l&OO 
26.00 

48.1 
45.5 
2L4 

2&00 
30.00 
15.00 

57.5 
36.1 
00.0 

34.60 
26w00 
36l00 

60.0 

31.50 

02.5 
65.6 
68.8 
62.5 

30.00 
31.50 
33.00 
80.00 

57.7 
00.0 
61.9 

34.62 
36.00 
39.00 

60.7 

33.48 

64.6 
59.1 

86.00 
39.00 

66.0 
67.5 
70.0 

39.00 
40.60 
42L00 

3 
8 
8 
3 

64.2 
66.8 
67.5 
09.2 
72.2 
65.6 
64.9 

38.50 
39.60 
40.50 
41.50 
39.00 
35.00 
37.00 

75.9 

41.00 

9-9-54 
"8-4-44 

8-8-48 
9-  9-«3 
8-8-48 
10  -10  -00 

10-8-58 
10-8-58 
10-8-58 

8-8-48 

10  -10  -eo 

9-9-54 

11  -11  -m 

10  -10  -70 

•10  -10  -80 

12  -12  -72 
•10  -10  -60 

9-9-63 

8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -GO 
11-8-63 

11  -11  -66 

11  -U  -66 
11  -11  -66 

10  -10  -60 
10  rlO  -60 
10  -10  -60 

«10  -10  -60 
«10  -10  -60 
•10  -10  -60 
•10  -10  -60 

9-  9-54 

ioHO|:j8 


9\-9i 


9-9-54, 


•  HoUda3r8  off  with  pay. 

•  48  hours  per  week,  October  to  April,  Inclusive. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon.  April  to  September,  inclusive,  U- 

•  48  hours  per  week,  October  to  March,  inclusive. 
**  And  10  pier  cent  on  returns. 

•  Average  hours. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  June  to  August,  inclusive,  80  cents  per  hour. 

•  56i  hours  per  week,  June  to  August, Inclusive. 

•  Holidays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed,  8. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHAUFFEUK8  AND  TEAM8TEB8  AND  DBIVEBS— Continued. 
GHAUFFBUBS— Continued. 


aty. 


Chicago,  IlI.~Concladed. 
Qeneral— 

UnderltOQ 

l^tons 

1  ton  to  2  tons,  A 

1  ton  to  2  tons,  B 

2tans,A... 

2tons,B 

2  tons  and  nnder  3 
tons,A 

2  tons  and  under  3 
t«ns,B 

atons 

3  tons  and   under  5 
tons,A 

8   tons  and   under  5 

tons,B 

3  tons  and  over,  electric 

trucks,  A 

8  tons  and  over,  electric 

tnicks.B 

&>ton  trucks 

6  tons  and  under  7  tons, 

A 

6  tons  and  under  7  tons, 
B 

5  tons  and  over 

7  tons  and  over,  A 

7  tons  and  over,  B 

Ice 

livery 

Lumber,  box,  and  shav- 
ings, 1)  to  24  tons. 

Newspapers— 

Daywork 

NiAtwock.., 

Padong — 

1  ton  and  under  3  tons. . 

3  tons  and  under  5  tons. 

Branch  houses — 

1  ton  and  under 

Over  1  ton  and  under 

3tofis 

Taxicabs 

Helpers— 

Coal 

Excavating 

Furniture  and  depart- 
ment stores 

Pianos 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Commission  houses 

Furniture 

1  too  and  under 

IJtons 

2toos 

3tOD8. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


CerU9, 
50.9 
62.6 
53.5 
50.9 
66.5 
50.8 

53.5 

56.1 
6a.4 

53.2 

56.1 

54.4 

56.1 
71.3 

6a5 

62.3 
56.3 
64.9 
73.7 
61.7 
47.9 

46.7 

67.6 
7L4 

51.0 
55.5 

47.3 

51.0 
44.4 

45.0 
55.6 

61.1 
74.1 

«33.3 
51.7 

4ao 

41.7 
43.3 
45.0 


Per 
week, 

fiUl 
time. 


Dollt, 
29.00 
87.58 
80.50 
29.00 
39.88 
32.00 

30.50 

32.00 
41.03 

88.50 

32.00 

31.00 

32.00 
42.75 

34.50 

35.50 
35.50 
37.00 
42.00 
37.00 
35.00 

28.00 

36.50 
4a  00 

30.60 
33.30 

28.35 

3a60 
28.00 

27.00 
30.00 

33.00 
4a  00 

*<2aoo 

31.00 
24.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 


Regular  rate 

muUiplied 

6y- 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


75c90c 
U 
75C90C 
75c90c 

75c90e 

75C90C 

75c90c 
U 

75c90c 

75c90c 

75c90c 

r5c90c 
li 

75c90c 

75c90c 


I75c90c 
75c90c 
75c90c 


500 
1,1  J 

}| 
II 

14 
55c 

H 

114c 

}* 

li 
i} 
li 
l( 


li' 

li 

1 
U 

11 

u 
li 
li 

li 

li 

li 
li 
l| 

li 
100c,  2 

li 

1 
1 

2 
2 

•2 

»2 

1 

11 

M2 

2 

712 

2 
2 
2 
2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdav; 
full  wees. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


9i^9i-67 
10  -10  -60 
9)-  94-57 
9i-9i-57 
10  -10  -60 
lOi-lOi-63 

9i-  9i-57 

9h-  9i-57 
10-10-60 

lOi-lOi-63 

9i-  9i-57 

9i-9i-57 

9i-9i-57 
10  -10  -60 


ro  10  -10  -60 
"  lOi-10  -73 

10  -10  -60 

9-9-64 
8-8-66 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

lOi-6-60 

101-6-60 
loi-lOi-63 

10  -10  -60 
9-9-54 

9-9-54 
9-9-54 

"  10  -10  -«) 
n  10  -10  -«) 
10  -10  -«0 
10  -10  -«0 
10  -10  -w 
10  -10  -60 


*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

M  NominalTate.   All  recaved  more;  amount  not  reported. 
•  Holidays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed,  3. 
••  55  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  during  July  and  August. 
'•Average  hours. 

rt  1  day  off  every  2  weeks  with  pay. 
w  For  holidajrs,  full  day's  pay  lor  5  hoiirs  or  less. 
7*  57  hours  and  same  pay  per  week.  June  to  August,  inclusive, 
'«  Work  00  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  prohibited;  for 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wagea— 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
50.9 
62.6 
56.1 
56.1 
66.5 
55.6 

58.8 

58.8 
68.4 

53.6 

6L4 

59.6 

5a6 
7L3 

65.8 

65.8 
61.9 
7a2 
7a2 
68.3 
47.9 

61.1 

67.6 
7L4 

5L0 
5&5 

47.8 

51.0 
44.4 

5ao 

66.7 

66.7 
74.1 

«33.3 
55.0 
37.5 
39.2 
40.8 
42.5 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DoUs. 
29.00 
37.58 
32.00 
32.00 
89.88 
35.00 

33.50 

33.50 
4LQ3 

83.75 

35.  OCT 

34.00 

34.00 
42.75 

37.50 

37.50 
89.00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
41.00 
35.00 

33.00 

36.50 
4a  00 

aaoo 

33.30 
28.85 

aaoo 

28.00 

3a  00 

36.00 

3a  00 

40.00 

*'20.00 
33.00 
22.50 
23.50 
24.60 
25.60 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdav; 
full  week. 


9i-9i-67 
•no -10 -60 

9i-  9H7 

9J-9J-57 
•no  -10  -60 

lOi-lOi-63 

9i-9J-67 

9i-  91-57 
•no  -10  -80 

lOi-lOi-63 

9i-9i-57 

9i-9i-57 

9|-9i-57 
••  10-10  -60 

9i-9i-67 

'•10  -10  -60 
niOi-10  -73 

9-9-^ 

9-9-64 
8-8-66 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

lOJ-6-flO 

101-6-60 
lOi-lOi-63 

10  -10  -60 
9-9-54 

9-9-51 
9-9-54 

^no  -10  -60 
'no  -10  -60 
10  -10  -«) 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


n  56  hours  and  same  pay  per  weak,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 


Labor  Day  2;  for  other  ho^4ay8,  li< 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHAUFFEXmS  AND  TEAMSTEBS  AND  DBXVEBS— Continued. 

GHAUFFXT7BS-<^0fitiiii]ed. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages — 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Chiti. 
62.6 
54.4 
57.9 

49.1 
50.9 
32.9 
62.4 
56.7 

37.5 

43.9 
45.6 
50.0 

65.0 
63.0 

'<5.'>.0 
3<55.0 
65.0 
5r).0 
56.7 
40.0 

'Ml.  7 

I 


55.0 

48wl 
52.8 

75.0 

60.0 
70.0 
70.0 
50.0 
»52.0 

5ao 

60.0 
65.0 


DoUt. 
30.t)0 
31.00 
33.00 

2R.00 
29.00 
23.00 
33.00 
34.00 

22.50 

25.00 
26.00 
30.00 

39.00 
34.00 

«33.00 

"33.00 

33.00 

"33.00 

34.00 

28.00 

«26.00 


33.00 

26.00 
28.50 

45.00 

36.00 
42.00 
42.00 
30.00 
1*24.96 

30.00 
36.00 
39.00 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


ReffularraU 
muUipUed 

6y- 
1,U 

1:11 


I* 


:!1 


dndmiatl,  Ohio— C<iicld. 
Oeneral— 

2tODS 

StOQS 

4  tons  to  6  tons 

General  and  coal— 

1  ton  and  under 

IJtons 

Livery 

Milk. 

Plano.s 

Helpers— 

Furniture 

General— 

UnderStons 

3tons  and  over 

Pianos..*. 

Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Excavating 

Furniture  vans 

Geoeral— 

Under  IHons 

li  tons  and  under  3  tons . 

Stonsand  over 

Groceries 

Ice 

Livery 

Helpers— 
Generaland  groceries. . . 
Dav^iport,     Iowa.      (See 
Rock  Island  (HI.)  district) 
Dayton,  Ohio:    * 

Ice 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Light  trucks 

Transfer  trucks 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Fumltiu'evans 

General— 

1  ton  to  3  tons 

3^  tons  to  5  tons , . . . 

Helpers 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.H 

Milwaukee.  Wis.: 

Under  2  tons 

2  tons  and  under  3}  tons. . 

3J  tons  and  over 

MoUne,    lU.      (See    Rdck 
Island  (IlL)  district). 

1*  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

<s  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

M  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 

74  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  prohibited;  for  Labor  day  2;  for  other  holidays,  IJ. 

'&  55  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

»•  Every  other  Sunday  on  with  pay. 

"  2  weeks  off  each  jrear  with  pay. 

^  Work  on  Sunday  prohibited;  for  hoUdays,  full  day's  pay  for  2  hours  or  less. 

^  Including  bonus  of  $7  per  week. 

*>  54  hours  and  same  pay  per  week.  November  to  April,  inclusive. 

n  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  2  hours  or  less. 

•s  Hoar9  irregular. 


1* 

1.1 
1 
1 

1},2 

4,ii 

li,2 
li,2 
U,2 
li.2 
66.7c 
li 

li,2 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

(") 


2 
2 

2 
2 

(") 
('«) 

(78) 

li 

1 

oPra 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU. 
day. 


9J- 94-57 

9i- 94-57 

'« 10  -10  -70 

"9-9-63 

« 10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 

9J-9*-67 

9j-9i-57 

n  10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -flO 
9-9-54 

10  -10  -«0 
10-10-«0 
10  -10  -«0 
10-10-60 

» 10  -10  -m 

10  -10  -70 
10  -10  -60 


"60 

9-9-54 
9-9-54 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -m 
10  -10  -m 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

8)-  4h48 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


12 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
47.4 
49.1 
52.6 

43.9 
45.6 
32.9 
47.6 

6ao 

35.0 

4a4 
42.1 
53.3 

75.0 
7a4 

«87.5 
«M1.7 

"6ao 

48.3 

6ao 

40.0 
•«35.0 


55.0 

48.1 

52.8 

75.0 

6ao 

70.0 
70.0 
50.0 
52.0 

5ao 

60.0 
65.0 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


DolU. 
27.00 
28.00 
30.00 

25.00 
26.00 
23.00 
30.00 
36.00 

21.00 

23.00 
24.00 
32.00 

45.00 
38.00 

"22.50 
"25.00 
T»36.00 
tt29.00 
36.00 
32.20 

>2L00 


33.00 

26.00 
28.50 

45.00 

36.00 
42.00 
42.00 
80.00 
24.96 

30.00 
86.00 
80.00 


Hoars: 
Full  day; 
Saturdav; 
fullwedL 


M-9f-S7 

9i-9j-57 

»no  -10  -70 

"  9  -  9  -4JS 

»10  -10  -€0 

10  -10  -«) 

9^-9J-«7 

9l-9j-^ 

»10  -10  -«0 


10  -10  -«0 
9-9-M 

10  -10  -eo 
10  -10  -eo 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 

wiO  -10  -60 

iii-ii^^a)i 

10-10-00 


nOO 

9-9-54 
9-9-64 

10  -10  -«0 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
8J-4MS 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.--Continued. 
GKAUFFEX7BS  AND  TBAM8TB&8  AND  PBIVSBS— Continued. 
OHAUrFZirBS— Coatiiiu«d.  ' 


City. 


May  15,  1922. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fUllwccK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Ra^ 
imiay 
half 
holi- 
day. 


Rate  of 
wage»— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 


Hours: 
Full  day; 


'^.^.l^'       fiiTI  wftAk' 


fuU 
time. 


fuilwoelc. 


Newark,  N.  J.: 
Beef  uid  prorlsions— 

3  tons  and  under 

3|  tons  to  6  tons 

Express— 

Iton 

2  tons  to  3^  tons 

Over  34  tons  to  5  tons. . . 

ManafacrarlDg  shops 

Trucks — 

2  tons  and  under  5  tons. 

5  tons  and  over 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Baggage 

Coal,  4  t<His  and  over 

Fish,  trucks  over  2  tons... 

Funeral 

Furniture 

Pianos,  gas  trucks 

Poultry 

Produce- 
Under  3i  tons 

3)  tons  and  (wcr 

Taxicabs— 

Double  shift  cars,  day- 
work 

Double-shift  cars,  night- 
work 

Single  shift  cars 

Trucks— 

Iton 

Under2toos 

2tons 

Stoos. 

4tons : 

5tons. 

Helpers— 


CoaTand  asphalt. . 

Pianos 

Trucks 

PeorU.ni 

Helpers.. 


Philad^hia,  Pa.: 
Coal,  ^toa  trucks.. 


Express. 

Pianos 

Helpers- 
Express 

Pianos 

Portland,  Me.: 

Coal— 
2  tons  and  under. 
Over2tons 

Tracks 


CenU. 

55.0 
61.7 

53.3 

55.0 

58.7 

«<62.5 

57.6 
61.0 

59.3 
77.8 
66.7 
47.6 
74.1 
83.3 
74.1 

63.0 
7a4 


40.0 

40.0 
40.0 

57.4 
66.7 
50.3 
61.1 
63.0 
64.8 

48.1 
63.0 
74.1 

5ao 

51.9 
44.4 

47.0 
68.9 
61.7 

53.1 

56.7 


48.0 
52.0 
40.7 


DoU9. 
33.00 
37.00 

32.00 

33.00 

34.00 

<37.50 

34.00 
36.00 

32.00 
42.00 
36.00 
30.00 
40.00 
45.00 
4a  00 

34.00 
38.00 


24.00 

21.60 
28.  CO 

31.  CO 
32.00 
32.00 
33.00 
34.00 
35.00 

26.00 
34.00 
40.00 
27.00 
28.00 
24.00 

96.10 
30.67 
37.00 

25.48 
34.00 


24.00 
26.00 
22.00 


Rsffularrate 
muUiplkd 

11      11 


iboc 

65c 

100c 
100c 

lOOo 
100c 


1 
1 

100c 
100c 
100c 
100c 
100c 
100c 

If  2 

100c 
100c 


1,2 


>ll 
ll 

2 

2 

li,2 

(^) 

2 

»1 

Pro. 

•72 

«2 

2 
2 


1 
1 

•02 

«2 
eo2 
eo2 
•2 

li,2 

^2^ 

«2 

2 

2 

»2 

1»2 
2 


10- 
10- 

10- 
10- 
10- 
10- 

10- 
10- 

9- 
»9- 

9- 
Mg. 

9- 

«9- 

9- 


10-60 
10-60 

10-60 
10-60 
10 -«0 
10 -«0 

9-59 
9-50 

9-54 

9-54 

•9-54 

■9-63 

•  9-54 

•  9-54 
9-54 


9-9-54 
9-9-54 


10  -10  -60 

9-9-54 
10  -10  -70 

9-9-54 
8  -  8  -4H 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 

9-9-54 
^9-9-54 
W9  -  9-54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 

10  -  5i-55J 

8-8-48 

-10-10-60 

8-8-48 
mo -10 -60 


9-5-50 
9-5-50 
9-9-54 


CeniM. 
55.0 
61.7 

53.3 

55.0 

56.7 

»«62.5 

67.6 
61.0 

63.0 
77.8 
66.7 
47.6 
74.1 
93.8 
74.1 

63.0 
70.4 


45.0 

45.0 
45.0 

57.4 
66.7 
59.3 
61.1 
63.0 
W.8 


51.9 

4 

63.0 

2 

83.3 

50.0 

51.9 

44.4 

12 

52.3 

69.8 

3 

67.3 

59.0 

3 

61.8 

12 

50.0 

12 

54.0 

50.0 

D0U9. 

33.00 
37.00 

32.00 

33.00 

34.00 

«37.50 

34.00 
36.00 

34.00 
42.00 
36.00 
30.00 
40.00 
45.00 
40.00 

34.00 
38.00 


24.30 

24.30 
31.50 

31.00 
32.00 
32.00 
33.00 
34.00 
35.00 

2S.00 
34.00 
40.00 
27.00 
28.00 
24.00 

29.00 
33.49 
37.00 

28.30 
34.00 


25.00 
27.00 
27.00 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

10-9-59 
10-9-59 

9-9-54 
»9-  9-54 

9-9-54 
"9-9-63 

9-9-54 
•8-8-48 

9-9-54 

9-9-54 
9-9-54 


9-9-54 


9-9-54 
10  -10  -70 


9- 
8  - 
9- 
9- 
9- 
9- 

9- 
^9- 

898. 

9- 
9- 
9- 

10- 
8- 
10- 

8- 
10- 


•9-54 

•  8-48 
^  54 

•9-54 

•  9-54 
9-54 

.  9-54 
9-54 

•  8-48 
9-54 
9  -54 
9-54 

5i-55i 

■  8-48 
5  -55 

•  8-4fi 
5  -56 


9-5-50 
9-5-50 
9-9-54 


*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 

S4  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

*  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

H  55  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

M  For  Sunday,  single  time  phis  full  day's  pay.    Holidays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed,  2. 

*  50  hours  andsame  pay  for  week,  June  to  September,  inclusive. 

*  1  day  off  each  month,  with  pay. 

^  For  Saturday  afternoon,  $1  per  hour. 

«  49  hours  and  same  pay  per  week  during  July  and  August. 

■  44  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 


21746*— 23— Bull.  325- 
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Table  A.— UNieN  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

OHAUFFSUBS  AND  TBAM8TEB8  AND  DRIVBBS— Continued. 

OHAUFFBUBS-Contimied. 


City. 


PortlaDd,  Greg 

Helpers 

Providence,  R.  L: 

Department  stcres   and 

furniture 

Moving 

Pianos 

Helpers—  - 

Coal 

Department  stores  and 

furniture 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Funeral 

Taxicabs 

Rock  Island  (Dl.)  district. . 

Helpers 

8t.  LkhiIs,  Mo.: 
Building  material— 
Under2tons 

2  tons  and  over 

Coal- 
Under  3  tons 

3  tons  and  under  5  tons 
5tonsto7tons 

Department  stores— 
Under  1  ton 

1  ton  and  over , 

Furniture 

General— 

Under  2  tons , 

2  tons  and  under  5  tons 

5tonsto7tons 

7)  tons  and  over 

Ice! 

Milk 

Moving  vans 

Packing— 

14  tons 

2i  tons  and  over 

Pianos 

Taxicabs...*. 

Helpers- 
Coal 

Furniture 

General 

Moving  vans 

Pianos 

St.  Paul,  Minn,; 

Milk- 
Trucks 

Special  delivery 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
50.4 
53.1 

43.3 

46.3 
46.7 
50.0 

35.0 

4a7 

45.8 

•134.2 

50.9 

40.0 


55.6 
64.8 

42.5 
47.6 
54.2 

46.3 
48.1 
49.5 

41.2 
52.1 
57.5 
63.2 
"60.0 
44.0 
60.0 

45.6 

»«50.0 

65.7 

39.3 

37.5 
44.0 
44.2 
53.8 
61.1 


6a2 
6a9 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Dolls, 
28.50 
25.50 

26.00 

25.00 
28.00 
3a  00 

2L00 

22.00 

27.50 

n20.50 

27.00 

21.20 


3a  00 
35.00 

25.50 
28.50 
32.50 

25.00 
26.00 
29.70 

23.50 
29.70 
32.75 
36.00 
M30.00 
30.80 
32.40 

26.00 

"28.50 

35.60 

27.50 

22.50 
26.40 
25.20 
29.04 
33.00 


32.50 
27.60 


ReffularraU 
muUipUed 

1,1  J 
1,1  J 

IJ 

Pro. 

li 

U 
Pra 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


I 

75c 


P»C7J 
IJ 


1 

1 
l.li 

U 

ij 
1$ 

1 

40c 

li 

l,li 
1,U 

li 


1 

Ml 

l| 
ll 


W 


Pro. 

.il 

2 

Pro. 

2 
2 

75c 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
50c,  U 
1 
li 

100c,  2 

100c, 2 

li 

1 


1 
»72A5 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUwedc. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

10  -10  -60 

9-9-54 
10  -10  -«i 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 

9-9-64 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 

••9-8-53 

«9-8-53 


9-9-64 
9-9-64 


i«  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  131.50  per  week. 

•1  And  a  conunission  of  22^  per  cent  of  receipts  in  excess  of  $85  per  week. 

M50i  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  November  to  March,  inclusive. 

•*  128.50  and  same  hours  per  week,  November  to  April,  inclusive. 

M  2  days  off  each  month  with  pay. 

•  For  holidays,  1. 


Hay  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
65.6 
59.4 

43.3 

46.3 


5ao 

35.0 

4a7 

45.8 

»»34.2 

60.9 

4ao 


56.6 
64.8 

42.6 
47.6 
54.2 

46.3 
48.1 
49.5 

45.6 
57.9 
65.3 
7a  2 
»»50.0 
44.0 
60.0 

55.3 
55.3 
65.7 
39.3 

37.5 
44.0 
^.1 
53.8 
6L1 


64.8 
56.6 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DoUm. 
31.50 
28.50 

as.  00 

25.00 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Satordav; 
fuUweefc. 


30.00 

2L00 

22.00 

27.60 

"20.50 

27.00 

21.20 


saoo 

36.00 

25.50 
28.50 
32.50 

25.00 
26.00 
29.70 

26.00 
33.00 
37.20 
4a  00 
••30.00 

saso 

32.40 

3L50 
31.50 
35.50 
27.50 

22.50 
26.40 
28.00 
29.04 
33.00 


35.00 

saoo 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


10  -10  -€0 
9-9-54 


10  -10  -eo 

10  -10  -450 

9-9-54 

10  -10  -00 

10  -10  -00 

"9-  8-53 

•"9-  8.-53 


9-9-54 
9-9-54 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -00 
10  -10  -00 

9-9-54 
9-9-54 
10  -10  -60 

9i-9i-57 
9i-94^7 
9}-9i-57 
9I-9J-57 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -70 
9-9-54 

94- 91-57 

9-9-54 

»•  10  -10  -70 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
9i-9J-67 
9-9-64 
9-9-54 


9-9-54 
9-9-54 
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aty. 


San  Franciaco,  Calif.: 

Building  material 

Department  stores  and 
parcel  delivery 

Ice  cream 

Ice,  wholesale 

Taxlcabs 

Trucks— 

U  nder  1  i  tons 

1}  tons  and  under  2i  tons 
2|  tons  and  under  3|  tons 

3|  tons  and  OTer 

Soranton,  Pa.: 

Fumitore 

Mak. 

Taxicabs 

Trucks- 
Braying,  large 

Ice 

Retail  delivery 

Wholesale,  large 

Helpers- 
Furniture 

Ice 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Baggage  and  furniture. 

General — 

Underfton 

ftontol  ton 

Over  1  ton  to  2)  tons.... 
Over  2i  tons  to  4  tons. .. 

Helpers 

Spokane,  Wash.: 

Trucks , 

Taxicabs , 

Helpers. 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

2-ton  to  5-ton  trucks 

Over  5  tons 

Grain  and  masons'  'sup- 
plies—' 

2  tons  and  under 

Over  2  tons. 

Helpers,  coal , 

HeLpers.grainand  masons' 

supplies 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

Furniture.... 

General— 

UnderltoD 

J  to  3}  tons 
to5tons 
persjfumiture 


May  15, 1922, 


Rate  of 


I 


Per 
hour. 


Cents, 
72.2 

eas 

68.8 
76.0 
55.6 

55.6 
61.1 
66.7 
72.2 

57.4 
49.2 

3ao 

54.6 
55.6 

5a5 

56.6 

5ao 

50.9 

60.4 

53.1 
56.3 
60.4 
62.5 
53.1 

56.3 
35.0 

5ao 


54.0 

6ao 


«66.0 

•62.0 

48.0 

T5ao 

53.3 

5ao 

53.3 
58.3 
46.7 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


DoUg. 
39.00 

33.00 
33.00 
36.00 
3a  00 

3a  00 

33.00 
36.00 
39.00 

31.00 
32.00 
21.00 

29.50 
3a  00 
26.00 
2&00 

27.00 
27.50 

28w50 

25.50 
27.60 
28.50 
3a  00 
25.50 

27.00 
24.50 
24.00 


27.00 
3a  00 


<28.00 

•31.00 

24.00 

'25.00 

32.00 

3a  00 
32.00 
35.00 
28.00 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Regular  rate 
muUipIied 

U       1| 


lOOc 

lOOc 
75c 


70c 
90c 
100c 
110c 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1,1  J 
i.ij 
i,ii 
i,il 


W 


II 


11 
1) 
i| 
li 

2 
1 

1 

2 

J* 

2 
2 

0) 


82 

t2 


•2 
32 

62 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturdav; 
fullweei. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU 
day 


9-9-54 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
10  -10  -70 
8-8-48 


«9-  6-60 
•9-  5-50 


9-5-60 

9-  6-60 

»9-  5-50 

9-5-60 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
"77.8 

68.8 
68.8 
75.0 
56.6 

61.1 
66.7 
72.2 
77.8 

57.4 
49.2 

3ao 

54.6 
55.6 
60.5 
66.6 

6ao 

6a9 

66.6 

60.4 
62.5 
65.6 
6a8 
50.4 

62.5 

4ao 

66.3 


6ao 

66.0 


•  6ao 

•66.0 
64.0 

7  64.0 

53.3 

6ao 

53.3 
58.3 
46.7 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


DolU. 
»•  42. 00 

33.00 
33.00 
36.00 
3a  00 

33.00 
36.00 
39.00 
42.00 

31.00 
32.00 
21.00 

29.60 
3a  00 
26.00 
28.00 

27.00 
27.50 

31.60 

28.60 
3a  00 
31.60 
33.00 
28.60 

3a  00 
28.00 
27.00 


3a  00 
33.00 


•  3a  00 

•  33.00 
27.00 

'27.00 

32.00 

3a  00 
82.00 
35.00 
28.00 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweei. 


»-9-54 


8-^-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
10  -10  -70 
8-  8-48 


5-50 
5-60 


9-6-60 

9-6-50 

•  9-6-50 

9-5-50 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10-10-60 
10  -10  -60 


1  Full  day's  pay  for  half  day  or  less;  IJ  days'  pay  for  more  than  half  day. 
t  Holidays  on  with  pay. 

»  54  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  November  to  April,  inclusive. 
4  More  than  half  recdved more;  amount  not  reported. 
6  For  Saturday  afternoon.  1;  other  holidaj's  off  with  jsay. 
•  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
'  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
IS  Old  scale;  stnke  pendine. 
M  2  days  off  each  month  with  pay. 
••  Work  52*  hours,  paid  for  64. 
^  1  week  oil  each  year  with  pay. 
••  Hours  irregular. 
••  00  hours  per  week,  October  to  April,  inclusive. 
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City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hoars: 
Full  day; 
Saturda: 
full 


[irdav; 
weeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 
wages- 


hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hourr. 
Fullday-; 
Saturda^ 
ftill 


[irdav; 
week. 


Boston.  Mass.: 
BuUding  material— 

Ihorse 

2  horses 

Coal— 

Ihorse 

2horses 

Shorses 

Commissioa  houses  and 
markets— 

Ihcx^ 

2borses 

General— 

1  horse,  light  wagons. . . 

1  horse 

2  horses 

Shorses 

Milk,  route 

Newspaper- 
Relay  depot,  1  horse 

Route,  1  horse 

Pianos  and  furniture 

Helpers- 
General 

I^nos  and  furniture. . . 
Bufl^,N.Y.: 

1  horse 

2  horses 

Express 

Market,  1  horse 

Market,  2  horses 

Ice..... 

Helpers,  ice 

Butte,  Mont. : 
1  or2horses 

3  or  4  horses 

6  horses 

Helpers 

Chicago,  111.: 

Baggage,  hotel,  and  trans- 
fer  

Baggage  and  parcel  deliv- 
ery  

Bakery  delivery 

Bakery  salesmen 

Buildmg  material- 
Lime  and  cement,  2 

horses 

Roofing,  2  horses 

Bus 

Coach 


CenU. 
63.6 
.65.9 

66.8 
60.2 
62.5 


5ao 

53.6 

46.6 
48.3 
51.7 
53.4 
55.6 

56.3 
62.5 
45.0 

48.3 
43.3 

44.4 
48.1 
56.7 
31.8 
34.8 
46.7 

4ao 

62.5 
68.8 
7.5.0 
62.5 


50.0 

60.0 
53.3 

>»  75. 0 


65.0 
58.7 
55.0 
44.2 


DoOs. 
28.00 
29.00 

25.00 
26.50 
27.50 


28.00 
3a  00 

27.00 
28.00 
30.00 
31.00 
35  00 

27.00 
30.00 
27.00 

28.00 
26.00 

24.00 
26.00 
34.00 
21.00 
23.00 
2a  00 
24.00 

3a  00 
33.00 
36.00 
3a  00 


3a  00 
3a  00 

32.00 
'45.00 


33.00 
37.00 
33.00 
28.  M 


Reffuiarrate 
muUiptkd 
fty— 
«2 
«2 

•  2 
•2 

•  2 


76c 
75c 

75c 
75c 
75c 
75c 

1 

75c 
76c 
66c 

75c 
650 

1 

1 

1» 

1 

II 

i'i! 

I'l! 


60c 
1 


75c 

75c 

1 

60c 


112 
112 

«2 
«2 
«2 
«2 
1 

2 
2 
2 

«2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2,1 

2 

1,U 
i|l| 

l',l| 


11,1 

H 

«100c 
«Pro. 


(") 


»8- 
«8- 

Wg- 
10  8. 

W8- 


10- 
10- 

10- 
10- 
10- 
10- 
"9- 

8- 
8- 
10- 

10- 
10- 

9- 
9- 
« lo- 
ll - 
11- 
10- 
10- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-^ 
4-44 


-6-66 
-6-56 

-8-58 

-  8-58 

-  8-68 

-  8-58 
■9-63 

-8-48 

-  8-48 
-10-60 

-8-58 
■10-60 

•  9  -54 
9-54 

•10-60 
■U-66 
-11  -66 
-10-flO 
•10-60 

•  8-48 

-  8-48 

-  8-48 
.  8-48 


10  -10  -60 


10 
»M0 
MIO 


10 

11 

IB  10 

10 


-10-flO 
-10-60 
10  -60 


•10-60 
8-63 
10-60 
10-60 


CenU, 
51.9 
55.6 

50.1 
62.5 
64.8 


50.0 
53.6 

46.6 
4&3 
61.7 
53.4 
63.5 

56.3 
62.5 
45.0 

48.3 
43.3 

44.4 
48.1 
56.7 
»7.9 
42,4 
51.7 
48.3 

62.6 

68.8 
75.0 
62.6 


53.9 

53.3 

63.3 

»»76.0 


6ao 

68.7 
65.0 
4&1 


DoUt. 
28.00 
80.00 

26.00 
27.50 
28.50 


2a  00 
30.00 

27.00 
2a  00 
30.00 
81.00 

4a  00 

27.00 
30.00 
27.00 

2a  00 

26.00 

24.00 
26.00 
84.00 
26.00 
2a  00 
31.00 
29.00 

30.00 
83.00 
36.00 
8a  00 


S2.31 

32.00 

32.00 

"45.00 


36.00 
87.00 
83.00 
2a  85 


9-9-54 
9-9-64 

»•  8  -  4  -44 
»«8-  4-44 
W8-4-I4 


10- 
10- 

10- 
10- 
10- 
10- 
1*9- 

8- 
8- 

10-: 

10- 
10- 

9- 
9- 
"  lo- 
ll - 
11  - 
10- 
10- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


•6->56 
6-66 

■8-S8 

-  8-68 

-  8^58 

-  8-68 
-9-63 

8-48 
8-48 
10-60 

■  8-68 
10-60 

9-54 
9^54 
10-60 
U  -66 
11-66 
•10-60 
10-60 

-  8-48 

-  8-48 

-  8-48 
-8-48 


10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
"10-10  -60 
MlO-lO-60 


10  -10  -60 

11-8-63 

inO-10-60 

10  -10  -60 


« Holidays  off  with  pay. 

"  48  hours  and  same  i)ay  per  week,  October  to  April,  includve. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1  J;  other  holidays  off  with  pay. 

»o  48  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  October  to  March,  indusive. 

1*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  75  per  cents  per  hour;  other  holidays  off  with  pay. 

IS  3  days  off  each  month  with  pay,  October  to  May,  inclusive,  and  14  days^  vacation  each  year  with  pay. 

1*  Average  hours. 

»<  1  week  off  each  year  with  pay. 

i»  And  7  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales  over  $510.70  per  week. 

i«  For  Saturday  afternoon,  75  cents  per  hour. 

1'  13  for  6  hours  or  less;  $5  for  more  than  6  hours  up  to  12. 

M  55J  hours  per  week  during  July  and  August. 
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aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hqpra: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 

mo8. 

with 

Sat- 
urday 

half 


day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Cliicaso,  ni^— OoDoluded. 

Ihorse 

2horse8. 

Shorses 

CommlssiaD 

1  horse... 

2  horses- 
Dump  carts. 

Excavating,  cart  or  2horse8 

Furniture 

Oeoeral— 

Ihorse 

2horses,A 

2horses,B 

2horses,C 

2  horses,  Ugbt  wagons. . . 

Shorses 

Grease,  pick  up 

Yard  or  general 

Hay  and  grain,  2  horses. . 

Ice  peddlers 

loe  trucks 

Iron  and  stone,  2  horses .. . 
Lomber,  box,  and  shav- 


Single  wagons 

Double  wagons 

Milk— 

RetaU  route- 
First  3  months , 

After  3  months , 

2^one  trucks,  night- 
w^ork 

Wholesale 

NowFpapers^ 

6  hours  daywork. 

8  hours  daywork 

Packinghouses— 

Ihorse 

2horse8. 

Scrap  iron,  Ihorse. 

Street  raUwBysM 

Helpers- 
Furniture 

Grease,  2  horses 

Ice...! 

Street  raUways** 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Bakery  route 

2horses 


Genu. 
60.0 
54.5 
69.1 

56.8 
W.8 
37.6 
6L1 
61.4 

43.3 
48.3 
59.2 
4&4 
46.7 
5L7 
61.5 
58.5 
51.6 

6ao 

56.7 
5L7 


4L7 
45.0 


tt83.8 
"85.4 

87.5 
9L7 

67.6 
67.6 

47.3 
49.5 

5ao 

57.9 

56.1 
58.5 
55.0 
57.9 

»49il 
44.6 


DoOt. 
33.00 
36.00 
99.00 

33.50 
36.50 
22.60 
33.00 
35.00 

26.00 
29.00 
35.50 
3a  50 
28.00 
31.00 
36.90 
35.10 
32.00 
36.00 
34.00 
3L00 


2Sw00 
27.00 


1 4a  00 
I4L00 

4Z00 
44.00 

24.33 
32.44 

28.35 
29.70 
3a  00 
33.00 

32.00 
35.10 
33.00 
33.00 

127.50 
26.00 


Regular  rate 
muUipUed 

5jh- 
65c 
70c 
75c 

80c  |>n4,i 

80c  uiLl 


J! 


60c75c 
60c75c 

60c75c 
60c75c 
60c75c 


85c 


11 
II 
11 
11 

85c 
Ik 


Ml 


il 


1. 
li 
i( 

i; 
1) 
r 

•  1 

«i 

»2 

100c,2 

100c,2 

2 


11  -11  -66 

11  -11  -66 
11  -11  -66 

» 10  -10  -60 

» 10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 

9-9-54 

9i-9J-67 

10  -10  -60 
10  -lb  -«0 
10  -10  -W 
10^101-63 
10  -10  -«0 
10  -10  -«0 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -«0 

11  -  7  -«2 
"  10  -10  -«0 
"  10  -10  -«0 

10  -10  -«0 


10  -10  -«0 
10  -10  -«0 


Genu, 
54.5 
69.1 
63.6 

65.8 
60.8 
45.0 
66.7 
03.2 


Dottt. 

36.00 
,30.00 

42.00 

33.60 
96.60 
27.00 
96.00 
36.00 


12 


1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
U 

Pro. 
«1 
100c,  2 
U 

«Pro. 
•Pro. 


8-8-48 
«8-8-48 


» 8  -  8  -48 
•8-8-48 


6-^ 
8-48 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -<0 
10  -10  -60 
9^9i-57 

9i-9H7 

10  -10  -^ 

« 10  -10  -60 

9^9i-^ 

M56 
M56 


48w3 

29.00 

53.3 

32.00 

59.2 

35.50 

55.6 

35.00 

61.7 

31.00 

56.7 

34.00 

68.8 

41.00 

65.0 

39.00 

58.1 

36.00 

66.7 

4a  00 

63.3 

38.00 

56.7 

34.00 

53,7 
59.3 


"83.3 

185.4 

87.5 
9L7 

67.6 
67.6 

47.3 
49.5 
55.0 
57.9 

57.9 
65.0 
61.7 
57.9 

»49.1 
41.6 


29.00 
82.00 


i4aoo 

I4LO0 

42.00 
44.00 

24.33 
32.44 

2&35 
29.70 
33.00 
33.00 

33,00 
39.00 
37.00 
33.00 

tt  27.50 
I    25.00 


11  -11  -66^ 
11  -11  -46 
11  -11  -66 

"10-10-60 

«»10-10  -60 

10  -10  -60 

9-9-54 

9*-  94-57 

10-  10-60 

10  -10  -4M) 

«10-10-«) 

lOl-lOi-63 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -«0 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 

11-7-62 

»no  -10  -60 

uiO  -10  -60 

10-10-60 


9-9-54 
9-9-^ 


8-8-48 
»8-  8-48 

"8-8-48 
"8-8-40 

6-6-36 
8-8-48 

10  -10  -«0 
10  -10  -«) 
10  -10  -«0 
9i-9i-57 

9J-9i-57 

10  -10  -eo 

"10  -10  -60 
91- 9i-^ 


>56 


s  HoUdays  off  with  pay. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1);  other  holidays  oS  with  pay. 

M  Average  hours. 

»  For  Saturday  afternoon,  June  to  August,  indusive,  80  cents  per  hour. 

»  664  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,lndu8lve. 

tt  55  nours  per  week,  during  July  and  August. 

s>  And  various  commissions. 

»  2  weeks  off  each  year  with  pay. 

**  Tower  wagons,  dump  wagons,  and  shop  and  money  wagons. 

»  And  Oper  cent  commission  on  all  sales  over  $150  per  week;  8  per  cent  on  all  sales  over  1250  per  week. 

M  Hours  Irregular,  total  56  per  week. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contmued. 

CHATJTFEUBS  AND  TEAMSTEBS  AND  DBIVEB8— Cbntmued. 

TEAM 8TEAS  AHD  DRIYSRS-Contiilued. 


CtDdzmAti,  Ohio— Concld. 
CommissioQ  houses— 

1  horse. 

2  horses. 
Furniture. 
General— 

1  horse,  light  wOgoms . 

1  horse,  heavy  wagons. 

2  horses,  heavy  wagons. 
Ice  route.. 
Ice  supply. 
Icecream- 

1  horse. 
Route 

Special  delivery 
Trucks 

MUk,  retail- 
First  6  months 
After  6  months 

Helpers- 
Furniture 

General 

Ice 

Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Excavating 

Furniture 

General— 
Ihorse 

2  horses,  light  wagons.. 
2  horses,  trucks. 

Groceries 

loe- 

Experienced  drivers 

Inexoerienoed  drivers 
ana  driving  2-horse 
trucks    and    water 

wagons 

Route  foremen 

Milk— 

FirstGmonths "46.0 

After  6  months »50.0 

Routemen i    69.5 

Wholesale "61.6 

Helpers- 
Furniture 

Ice 

Piano  movers 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

Ice  drivers  and  helpers— 

First6months 

After  6  months 


«35.0 
"43.3 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


•10-10-60 
•10-10-60 

"9-9-63 
««9-9-63 
««9-  9  -63 
»9-9-63 

9-9-54 

*  10 -10 -60 

9-9-54 


00  PIO  -10  -60 


•  54  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  November  to  April,  inclusive. 

•  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  rex>orted. 
"  And  various  commissions. 

»  2  weeks  off  each  year  with  pay. 

"  For  Labor  Day,  full  day's  pay  for  3  hours;  other  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  5  hours;  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  to  August,  inclusive,  1^ 
"  57  hours  and  same  pav  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 
*  Work  on  Sunday  prohibited;  for  holidays.  1^. 
^  65  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,-  June  to  August,  inclusive. 
*^  Work  on  holidays  prohibited. 

*>  54  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  Novembw  to  March,  indnsiye. 

**  W(U'k  on  Sunday  and  on  Saturday  afternoon.  June  to  August,  inclusive,  prc^bited;  for  holidays,  1|. 
**  Work  on  Sunday  prohibited;  for  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  2  hours  or  less. 
"  And  1  per  cent  commissioa  on  wholesale  sales. 
»•  7  days  off  every  3  months  with  pay. 

"  Work  on  Sunday  prohibited;  for  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours  or  less;  after  6  hours,  2. 
"  54  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  November  to  February,  inclusive. 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHAUFFEUBS  AND  TEAMSTEBS  AND  DBIVBBS—Continued. 

TSAMSTSBS  AHD  DBIYSBS-Coiitiiiaed. 


City. 


Daveoport,      Iowa.     (See 
Rock   Island   (lU.)   dis- 
trict.) 
Daytoo,  Ohio: 

>     Ice 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Midi.: 

1  or  2  hone  trucks 

Windlass  wagons 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Ihorse 

2horse 

If  inneaix^,  Minn.: 
Ice- 
Peddlers 

Wholesale 

Helpers- 
Peddlers. 

Wholesale 

Moline,    HI.       (See  Rock 

Island  (Ql.)  district.) 
Newark,  N.  J.: 
Beef  and  provisioos— 

Ihorse 

2horses. 

Express- 
Local,  Ihorse 

Local,  2  horses t 

Newark  to  New  York, 

2hor9es 

General,  2  horses 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y.: 
Building  material— 

1  horse. 

2hcn9es 

3horses 

4horses 

Cloth  sponging 

Coal— 

2hor8es 

Shorses 

Delivery— 

Ihorse 

2horses 

Express— 

Inorse 

2horses 

Fish,  2  horses 

Funeral 

General- 

ihorse. 

2horses 

Shorses. 

Market,  East  Side 

Produce— 

Ihorse 

2hor8es. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

Cents, 
55.0 
52.5 

33.00 
25.20 

eao 

72.0 

36.00 
43.20 

33.3 
40.0 

20.00 
24.00 

61.1 
56.6 

33.00 

saoo 

55.6 
52.8 

saoo 

2&50 

48.3 
5L7 

29.00 
31.00 

45.0 
46.7 

27.00 
28.00 

sao 

5a8 
57.5 

30.00 
30.00 
27.60 

53.7 
57.4 
61.1 
64.8 
4  7a7 

29.00 
31.00 
83.00 
35.00 
435.00 

66.7 
7a4 

36.00 
38.00 

53.7 
57.4 

29.00 
31.00 

48.1 
55.6 
55.6 
35.7 

26.00 
30.00 
30.00 
25.00 

53.7 
57.4 
6L1 
74.1 

29.00 
31.00 
33.00 
4a  00 

59.3 
63.0 

32.00 
34.00 

For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Reffularrate 

muUiplied 

bp— 

1       «1 

1*        2 


70c,  Ij 
70c  Ij 

70c  U 
70c  iJ 


80c 


100c 
100c 
100c 
100c 
2 

1,2 
1,2 

100c 
100c 

100c 
100c 
100c 


100c 
100c 
IGOc 
100c 

100c 
100c 


11 


«2 
«2 
«2 
«2 
«2 

{«] 

2 
«2 

2 

2 

2 

•1 

S2 
«2 
•  2 
«2 

2 
2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweeL 


»60 
8-8-48 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


0-9-64 
9-9-64 


9-9-64 
9-9-54 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
10-9-69 
8-  8-48 


9-9-54 
9-9-64 
9-9-54 
9-9-^ 
9-4i-49§ 

««9-9-54 
«9-9-64 

9-9-54 
9-9-64 

9-9-64 

9-9-64 

9-  9-54 

« 10  -10  -70 

9-9-54 
9-9-64 
9-9-64 
9-9-64 

9-9-54 
9-9-64 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


12 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Cents. 
55.0 
56.3 

6ao 

72.0 


4ao 


6L1 
58.3 


65.6 
5&6 


4&3 
61.7 

4&0 
46.7 

6ao 

6a8 
62.5 


63.7 
57.4 
61.1 
64.8 
«7a7 

66.7 
7a  4 

53.7 
57.4 

58.3 
62.5 
55.6 
36.7 

53.7 
57.4 
61.1 
74.1 

50.3 
63.0 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Dotte. 
33.00 
27.00 

36.00 
43.20 

2a  00 
24.00 


33.00 
31.50 


30.00 
3a  00 


29.00 
31.00 

27.00 
28.00 

30.00 
3a  00 

3a  00 


20.00 
31.00 
33.00 
35.00 
>35.00 

36.00 
38.00 

29.00 
31.00 

2&00 
8a  00 
30.00 
25.00 

29.00 
31.00 
33.00 
4a  00 

32.00 
34.00 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fUllweex. 


8- 

8- 

9- 

«10- 

9. 
9- 
9. 
9- 

9- 
9- 


»60 

•  8-48 


•10-60 
10-60 


-10-60 
-10-flO 


-9-64 
-9-54 


■9-64 
-9-64 


-10-flO 
-10-«) 

-10-flO 
-10-60 

-10-60 
-9-60 

-8-43 


-  9-54 
-9-64 
-9-54 

■  9-64 
.4J-49i 

■  9-64 

-  9-54 

-9-54 

•  9-54 

8-48 

8-48 

9-54 

■10-70 

.9-54 

.  9-54 

9-54 

9-54 

■9-54 

•  9-54 


*  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

*  More  tnan  half  rteeived  more;  amount  not  reported. 
»  Hours  irregular;  not  over  60  per  week. 

^  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

41  For  Sunday,  single  time  plus  full  day's  pay.   Holidays  off  with  pay;  if  work  is  performed,  2. 

^  60  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  June  to  September,  inclusive. 

^  1  day  on  each  month  with  pay. 
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Table  A.—UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHAU7FEX7B.8  AND  TEAM8TBB8  AND  DBIVEBS— Continued. 

TXAXSTX&S  AHD  D&ZVXmS-Ckntiniud. 


Ctty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
dav 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


l£ay  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Fulldar, 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


New  York,  N.  Y.— Concld. 
Helpers- 
Cloth  sp 


Express,  1 
Peorla,lll.: 

General 

Ice 

Helpers— 

QeneraL 

Ice 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Coal,  2  tons 

Lumber,  2  horses 

Portland,  Me.: 

Commercial,  2  horses 

General— 

1  horse 

2horses 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

2  horses— 

1  ton  and  under 

Over  2§  tons 

3  horses,  trucks  or  furni- 
ture vans 

Helpers 

Providence,  R.  I.: 
Coal— 

1  horse 

2hor8e8 

3  horses 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Ice 

Milk,  retail 

Pianos 

Helpers,  ice 

Rock  Island  (01.)  district . . 

Heli>ers 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Building  material 

Coal— 

Ihorse 

2horses 

2  horses,  hauling  6,000 
pounds  or  less 

Department  stores 

Express 

Furniture,  2  horses 

General— 
Ihorse 

2  horses,  hauling  less 
than  5,000  pounds — 

6,000  pounds  and  over,A. 
6,000  poundsand  oveTiB. 

3  horses... 

Ice 

Milk,retaU 


Cenit. 
34.3 

5ao 

48.1 
50.0 

44.4 
46.7 

43.8 
39.3 

4a7 

42.0 
44.0 


46.9 
53.1 


50.4 
53.1 


35.0 
36.7 
38.3 

43.8 
«6a8 
66.7 
41.1 
5a9 

4ao 

6L9 

37.5 
47.5 

42.5 
44.4 

60.2 
45.8 

41.2 

47.4 
5a9 
54.0 
58.8 
«50.0 
38.7 


DolU. 
17.00 
27.00 

26.00 

aaoo 

24.00 
28.00 

24.30 
24.00 

22.00 

21.00 
22.00 


22.50 
25.60 


28.50 
25.50 


2L00 
22.00 
23.00 

32.00 
•  32.00 
36.00 
80.00 
37.00 
21.20 

28.00 

22.50 
28.50 

25.50 
24.00 
28.90 
27.50 

23.60 

27.00 
29.00 
3a  80 
33.50 

B3aoo 

»32.50 


Regular  raU 
mumpUed 


2 
100c 

11 
II 
11 


45c 
45c 


;11 


i,u 
i,il 


i! 


60c 
li 


1 

1 

1 
1 
(«) 
1* 

11 

1| 

l} 
U 

li 

1 

1 


'2 
2 

2 

2,1 

2 
2,1 

44  2 

U2 


2 
2 
2 

75c.  1 

2 

75c,  1 

75c 

2 

11 

:^ 


2 
2 
2 
2 
60C1J 


9-54 


9-9-54 
10  -10  -60 

9-9-54 
10  -10  -60 

10-5i-55i 
11-6-61 

9-9-54 

9-6-50 
9-6-50 


8-  8-48 
8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -^ 
10  -10  -60 

12  -13  -73 

«9-  9-63 

9-9-54 

12  -13  -73 
♦•9-8-53 
<«9-  8-63 

9-9-54 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
9-9-54 
8-8-48 

10  -10  -60 

9i-9J-67 


12 


CenU, 

«34.3 

66.3 

48.1 

6ao 

44.4 
46.7 

4&6 
39.3 

46.3 

4&0 

5ao 


53.1 
50.4 


65.6 
69.4 


35.0 
36.7 


43.8 
•45.7 
66.7 
4L1 
5a9 

4ao 

51.9 

37.6 

47.5 

42.6 
44.4 
66.2 
46.8 

46.6 

62.6 


DolU. 

« 17.00 

27.00 

26.00 

saoo 

24.00 
28w00 

27.00 
24.00 

2&00 

2100 
25.00 


25.50 
28.50 


3L50 
28.50 


21.00 
22.00 
23.00 

82.00 
^82.00 
36.00 

saoo 

27.00 
21.20 

28.00 

22.60 
28.50 

25.50 
24.00 
31.76 
27.60 

26.00 

3a  00 


9-4H»i 

8-  8-48 

9-9-^ 
10-10-60 

9-  9-M 
10  -10  -60 

10-6i-<66i 
11-6-61 

9-  9-54 

9-  6-50 
9-  5-60 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 


19  -10  -60 
10  -10  -W 
10  -10  -4X) 

12  -13  -73 

«10-10  -70 

9-9-M 

12  -13  -73 
<«9-  8-63 
<«9-  8-63 

9-9-64 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

10-10-60 
9-9-64 
8-8-48 

10  -10  -60 

9i-9^7 
9J-9f^ 


6ao 

65.3 

«5ao 

«38.7 


34.20 
87.20 

>3aoo 

»32.60 


94-94-67 

9|-9}-67 

10  -10  -60 

••84 


t  Holidavs  off  with  pay. 

••  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
••  1  day  off  each  month  with  pay. 
«  For  Saturday  afternoon.  1|. 
••  And  2  per  cent  commisaon  on  ooilectlQDS. 

«  84  hours  per  dav,  Monday  to  Friday,  8  on  Saturday,  60}  per  week,  November  to  March,  inclusive 
«  For  overtime,  Sunday,  or  holidays,  equivalent  time  off  on  some  other  day. 
«  S28.50  and  same  hours  per  week,  November  to  April,  inclusive. 
•  And  1  cent  per  point  over  6,250  points  per  week. 
•0  Hours  iiTogular,  but  total  84  per  week. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHAUFFBTJKS  AND  TEAMSTERS  AND  DRIVEBS—Continued. 
TXAMSTSBS  AITD  DmiVXBS-Contiimed. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sim- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 

hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.— Conduded. 
Helpers- 
Express 

Furniture 

Ice 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

General,  2  horses 

Ice..... 

Mnk— 

First  3  m<Hiths 

After  3  months 

Relief  and  check. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Bakeries. 

BuQding  material— 

2  horses 

2-horso  brick  wagons . . . 

4-hor8e  trucks 

Department  stores. 

Fruit 

General— 

2-horse  trucks 

4-horse  trucks 

Under  2  tons 

2  tons  to  4  tons 

4  tons  and  over 

Grocery— 

Ihorse 

2horses 

Ice 

Milk 

MUk,reUef 

Helpers,  ice 

Scranton,  Pa.: 

Baggage  or  bos 

Bakeries. 

Coed  and  ice 

General,  2  horses 

Milk.... 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Basgage  and  furniture 

Bakery  salesmen 

Coal  and  freight 

Express  and  combination, 

2norse6 

General,  1  horse 

Grade  teamsters 

Ice 

Machinery 

Milk 


Cents. 
46.8 
43.1 
40.0 

sao 

5&.6 

"M.7 
«fi9.0 
68.4 

87.5 

57.9 
6a5 
68.4 
62.6 
72.2 

66.7 
72.2 
66.6 
61.1 
66.7 

66.3 
62.6 
68.8 
68.0 
72.1 
68.8 

41.7 

M33.3 

64.6 

64.6 

"46.2 

69.4 
78.1 
66.3 

63.1 
53.1 
66.3 
«62.6 
62.6 
78.1 


DolU. 
21.98 
26.86 
24.00 

24.00 

saoo 

"29.64 
»31.86 
36.92 

42.00 

33.00 
34.60 
89.00 
30.00 
39.00 

36.00 
39.00 
3a  00 
33.00 
36.00 

27.00 
30.00 
33.00 
38.08 
4a  38 
33.00 

26.00 

M20.00 

29.60 

29.50 

»7  3a00 

28.60 
37.50 
27.00 

25.60 
25.50 
27.00 

«3aoo 

3a  00 
43.75 


Regular  rate 
multiplied 

by— 
(")      (") 
1,H        U 
1     60c,  li 


1 

1 
1 
1 


1 
IJ 

1 
1 
1 

li 

i! 

lOOc 
lOOc 

100c 

HOC 

70c 
90c 
100c 

100c 

100c 
i()Oc 

lOOC 
100c 
100c 

1 

1 

1,1} 
1,1} 


8- 
10- 
10- 

8- 
9- 

i«9- 
i»9- 
lag- 


■  8-48 
■10-60 
•10-60 

•  8-48 
-9-64 

■9-54 

■9-64 

9-64 


8-8-48 


1. 
li 
li 
1 
1, 

2 
2 

1* 

1 

li 
1 

«Pro. 
2 
2 

1 


■  74-524 
.7J-62M 

■  T^52r 

■7ir^ 
•7f62j 


B-l 


7 


Cents. 
61.8 
43.1 
42.5 

66.0 
61.1 

"69.8 

"64.1 

72.6 

93.8 

"63.2 

"65.8 

«73.7 

62.6 

77.8 

72.2 
77.8 
61.1 
66.7 
72.2 

66.3 
62.6 
76.0 
68.0 
72.1 
76.0 

41.7 

M33.3 

64.6 

64.6 

M46.2 

66.6 
83.3 
62.6 

59.4 
59.4 
62.5 
"62. 5 
68.8 
78.1 


DolU. 
24.84 
26.86 
26.60 

31.20 
83.00 

"32.31 
>34.62 
39.23 

46.00 

"36.00 

"37.60 

"42.00 

3a  00 

42.00 

39.00 
42.00 
33.00 
36.00 
39.00 

27.00 
3a  00 
36.00 
38.08 
40.38 
36.00 

25.00 

Mgaoo 

29.60 

29.50 

W3a00 

31.50 
4a  00 

3a  00 

28.50 
28.50 
30.00 

«3aoo 

33.00 
43.75 


8-8-48 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 

8-8-48 
9-9-54 

1*9-^9-54 

"9-  9-64 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
5«9-7i-62i 


dsg  - 

"9-7 

"9-7 

689-7 

"9  - 


P 

52  I 
9  -  75-82  I 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
M8-  8-56 
M8-  8-66 
8-8-48 

10  -10  -60 

»10  -10  -60 

M9-9-54 

9-9-64 

"65 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
«8-  8-66 


N     _         

^  For  ovotime.  Sunday,  or  holidays,  equivalent  time  off  on  some  other  day. 


*  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

*  Average  hours. 
>  And  various  commissions. 

ae.  Sunday,  or  1 
Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
«  Work  624  hours,  paid  for  64. 
B*  4  days  off  each  month  with  pay. 
M  And  10  per  cent  commission  on  sales  over  $150  per  week, 
w  6  days  (m  each  year  with  pay. 
M  60  hours  per  week,  October  to  April,  Inclusive, 
ft'  And  1  per  cent  oommls.sioD  on  coUections. 

u  Hours  irregular:  not  more  than  65  per  week;  18  days  ofT  each  year  with  pay. 
••  For  half  day  or  less,  full  day's  pay:  for  full  day,  IJ. 
M  Work  OD  Sunday  prohibited;  holioays  oft  with  pay. 
n  And  36  per  cent  of  net  profits, 
•t  4  days  aO,  eckch  month  without  pay. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Oontmued. 

CHAirFFBTTBS  AND  TEAMSTSBS  AND  D&IVE&S— Concluded. 

TXAM STZ&8  AND  D&IVBKS-Coiicladed. 


City. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hbor. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
^JUweeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 

hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages — 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Seattle,  Wash.— Concluded.  Cents. 

Helpers 53.1 

Ice- 

Flrstyear 66.3 

Afterorstyear 62.6 

ne,  Wash.: 

General 56.3 

Groccffies,  retail 46.9 

Helper^ 5a0 

SpriuKfleld,  Mass. 

Ihorse 48.0 

2horses 5aO 

Grain  and  mason's  sup- 
plies— 

Ihorse 5a0 

2horses 56.0 

Helpers— 

Coal 48.0 

Grain   and  mason's 

suppUes sao 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

Coal,  2horses 58.3 

General— 

Ihorse 47.5 

2horses 5ao 

Windlass  trucks 58.3 

Helpers,  general 47.5 

Washlnrton,  D.  C: 
Bakenes— 

Retail  salesmen N49.0 

Wholesale  salesmen p  41. 7 

Route  agents  tod  extra 

salesmen 6aO 

Icecream.... 57.5 

Helpers,  ice  cream 47.5 


DoOs. 
25.50 

27.00 
3a  00 

24.00 
27.00 
22.50 
24.00 


24.00 
2&00 


25w00 
2&00 

24.00 

25w00 

35.00 

28.50 
3a  00 
35.00 
28.50 


•«25.00 
•  25.00 

3a  00 
4a  25 
33.25 


Regular  rate 
mvUipUed 


l,li 


«1 

«1 


8-  8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


«2 
«2 


«2 
*2 

«2 

«2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


Pro. 
Pro. 

1 

1,2 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


»9-5-50 
•9-6-60 


6-60 
5-60 


«9-5^50 
9-5-50 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -eo 
10  -10  -eo 

10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


8i-8i-51 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -70 

••  10  -10  -70 


CenU. 
59.4 

56.3 
62.5 

56.3 
62.6 
53.1 
56.3 


54.0 
56.0 


54.0 

»6ao 

54.0 
54.0 
58.3 
47.5 

5ao 

58.3 
«»46.7 


•4  49.0 
•i41.7 

6ao 

65.0 
55.0 


Dolls. 
28.50 

27.00 
3a  00 

27.00 
30.00 
25.50 
27.00 


27.00 
2&00 


27.00 
T3a00 

27.00 

27.00 

35w00 

28.50 

3a  00 

35.00 

••2&00 


M25.00 
^25. 00 

saoo 

45.50 
3&50 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


•9-5^50 
•9-5-60 


9-5-50 
9-5-^50 

•9-  5-50 

9-6-^ 

10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -«) 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -«i 


8i-8i-51 
10  -10  -60 

10  -10  -60 
»10 -10-70 
•»10-10-70 


•  Holidays  off  with  pay. 

•  54  hours  and  same  pay  per  week,  November  to  April,  inclusive. 
'  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  For  half  dav  or  less,  full  dav's  pay;  for  full  day,  1  J. 

••  5  cents  per  hour  additional  for  handling  furniture. 

**  And  15  per  cent  commission  on  sales  over  $166.67  per  week. 

*  And  10  per  cent  commission  on  sales  over  1250  per  v     " 

••  lo  days  off  each  year  with  pay. 

^  25  days  off  each  year  with  pay.  « 
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Tablb  A^UNION  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contmued. 
FREIGHT  HANDLE&S. 


Ctty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hdi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  weei. 


Baltimore,  Md-: 

LoDgahoremen— 
^  Deckmen,  bunker  coal. 
Deckmen  and  trim- 
mers, grain 

Deckmen,  leaders,  and 
winchmen — 

Bulk  cargo 

Explosives 

Oeneralcargo 

Holdmen  and  truckers- 
Bulk  cargo 

Explosives 

Oeneralcargo 

Trimmers,  bunker  coal. . 
Boston,  Mass.: 
Railroad— 

RateA 

RateB 

Storers  and  callers 

Longshoremen- 
General  careo 

Grain  handlers 

Horse  and  cattle  fitters . 
Sugar,  molasses,  and 

oranges 

Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

Stowers 

Truckers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
Longshoremeit— 

Elevator  men 

Elevator  men's  helpers 

andcareang 

Package  freight   han- 
dlers— 

UnionA 

UnlonB 

Butte,  Mont.: 

Stowers 

Truckers 

Chicago,  m.: 
Stowers,    coopers,    and 

callers 

Trackers 

Davenport,     Iowa.     (See 
Rock  Island  (111.)  district.) 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Stowers 

Truckers 

Detroit,  Mich.: 
Loaders  A  and  truckers. 
Loaders  B  and  stowers . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex.: 

Longshoremen 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Loaders  A 

Loaders  B 

Stowers  A,  or  truckers. . 
StowersB 


Centi. 
52.1 


85.0 


7a  0 
140.0 

7ao 

05.0 

130.0 

65.0 

60.0 


49.0 
51.0 
51.0 

65.0 
85.0 
76.0 

75.0 

50.0 
48.0 


54.4 
45.1 


M55.0 
50.0 


51.0 
49.0 


51.0 
49.0 


61.0 
49.0 

49.0 
61.0 
49.0 

60.0 

50.0 
61.0 
48.0 
49.0 


Dolh. 
25.00 


40.80 


33.60 
67.20 
33.60 

31.20 
62.40 
31.20 
28.80 


23.52 
24.48 
24.48 

31.20 
40.80 
36.00 

36.00 

24.00 
23.04 


26.09 
21.64 


"33.00 
30.00 


24.48 
23.52 


24.48 
23.62 


24.48 
23.62 

23.52 
24.48 
23.52 

28.80 

24.00 
24.48 
23.04 
23.52 


Regular  rate 
muUiplied 
bf- 
-    lOOC 


lOOo 
130c 


105c 
2l0c 
lOOo 

100c 
200c 
lOOo 
lOOo 


Ml 

i,ii 

lOOo 
130c 
125c 

llOo 
1,1? 


ft5c,li 

1 
1 


1,1) 


1,1  J 

1,14 
l,lj 

U 

1 
1 

1 
1 


130c 


105c 
2100 
lOOo 

lOOo 
200c 
1000 
lOOo 


I' 

lOOo 
1300 
125c 

llOo 

11 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-18 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


Cents. 
65.9 


100.0 


90.0 
165.0 
85.0 

85.0 

160.0 

80.0 

85.0 


55.0 
57.0 


Dolh. 
29.00 


44.00 


89.60 
72.60 
87.40 

37.40 
70.40 
35.20 
37.40 


26.40 
27.36 


80.0 


80.0 
90.0 


56.0 
54.0 


54.4 
45.1 


55.0 
50.0 


57.0 
65.0 


57.0 
65.0 


57.0 
55.0 

65.0 
57.0 
55.0 


35.20 

'35.'26' 

39.60 

26.88 
25.92 

26.09 
21.64 


33.00 
30.00 


27.36 
26.40 


27.36 
26.40 


27.36 
26.40 

26.40 
27.36 
24.40 


56.0 
67.0 
60.0 
56.0 


26.88 
27.36 
24.00 
26.40 


8-4^4 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-8-48 
8-8  -18 


8-4-44 

'8*-'4'-44 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


10  -10  -60 
10  -10  -60 


8  -48 
8  -48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


H  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 
FBEIOHT  HANDLEBS— Continued. 


City. 


Kay  15, 1022. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
tima 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Fulldar. 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


Kay  15, 11121. 


Rate  of 

wages- 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fun 

time. 

CenU. 
54.0 

DoH*. 
25.92 

go.o 

80.0 
100.0 

43.20 
38.40 
48.00 

57.0 
61.0 
62.1 
55.0 

27.36 
29.28 
29.79 
26.40 

55.0 

26.40 

55.0 
54.0 
6L6 

26.40 
25.92 
24.72 

85.0 
80.0 

40.80 
35.20 

55.0 

24.20 

59.0 

28.32 

90.0 

43.20 

90.0 
70  0 

43.20 
33.60 

60.0 
100.0 
51.0 

28.80 
44.00 
24.48 

72.0 

SL68 

85.0 
80.0 

37.40 
35.20 

61.1 
67.0 

33.00 
27.36 

55.0 
80.0 

24.20 
35.20 

80.0 
90.0 
95.0 

35.20 
39.60 
41.80 

56. 0 

26.88 

85.0 
80.0 
57.0 
100.0 

37.40 
35.20 
27.36 
44.00 

Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fkillweefc. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
Loaders,    stowers.    and 

truckers ,  rajlroaa 

Longshoremen — 

General  cargo 

Docks  and  sheds 

Coastwise,  lumber 

KUwaukee,  Wis.: 

Coopers 

Stowers  A 

StowersB 

Truckers 

MoUne,    HI.     (See    Rock 
Island  (111.)  district.) 

Kuskegon,  Mich 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

Railroad  docks 

Railroad  platforms 

Railroad  warehouses. 

Longshoremen- 
Coal  trimmers 

Docks  and  vessels 

Loaders  and  unloaders, 

cars 

Pressmen  and  stowers, 

cotton 

Ship  liners  and  stall 

flttersA 

Ship  liners  and  stall 

flttersB 

Staveclassers 

Stave     handlers    and 

pUers 

Trimmers,  grain 

Truckers,  cotton 

New  York,  N.y.: 

Lon^horemen 

Ballast,  bulk  cargo,  and 

bunker  coal 

Qeneral  cargo 

Lumber,   stone,  sand, 

and  coal  handlers 

Norfolk,  Va 

Longshoremen— 

Coastwise  ships 

Oversea  docks  and  ships 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Longshoremen— 

(General  cargo 

Grain  handlers 

Oil  handlers 

Portland,  Me.: 

Raih-oad  freight 

Longsh(H-emen— 

Bulk  cargo 

General  cargo 

Shovelers,  grain  elevator 
Trimmers,  grain 


CenU. 
48.0 

80.0 
70.0 
80.0 

51.0 
55.0 
56.3 
49.0 


47.0 

49.0 
4S.0 
45.5 

7ao 

65.0 

45.0 

52.0 

75.0 

75.0 
60.0 

50.0 
75.0 
45.0 

65.0 

70.0 
65.0 

70.0 
40.0 

4ao 

60.0 


65.0 
75.0 
90.0 

56.0 

70.0 
65.0 
40.0 
85.0 


23.04 

38.40 
33.60 
38.40 

24.48 
26.40 
27.00 
23.52 


22.56 

23.52 
23.04 
21.84 

33.60 
31.20 

19.80 

24.96 

36.00 

36.00 
28.80 

24.00 
36.00 
21.60 

31.20 

33.60 
31.20 

33.60 
19.20 

19.20 
28.80 


32.50 
37.50 
45.00 

26.88 

33.60 
31.20 
23.52 
40.80 


Regular  rate 
multiplied 

1,U 


120c 
105c 
1200 

1.1* 

1,1* 
1,1* 

1,1} 

lOOc 
100c 

68c 

1* 
100c 

110c 
1* 

1* 
110c 

1* 

100c 

105c 
100c 

105c 
1* 

60c 
90c 


100c 
105c 
115c 


1050 
100c 

125c 


120c 
105c 
120c 

1* 


i! 


125c 
•100c 

68c 

2 

'n25c 

1250 
2 

2 

"HOC 
2 

lOOc 

105c 
lOOo 

1050 
1* 

60c 
90c 


100c 
105c 
115c 


105c 
100c 

1* 
125c 


«  44  hours  per  week  during  July  and  August. 

••  For  holidasrs,  $1.26  per  hour. 

^  For  holidajrs,  $1 .10  per  hour. 

n  For  holidays,  $1.50  per  hour. 

w  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  September,  inclusive. 

^  50  hours  per  week,  June  to  September,  inclusive. 


8-8-48 


8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8  - 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


•8-8-48 


-8-48 

•  8  -48 

•  8-48 

■  8-48 
■8-48 

4-44 

-8-48 

■  8-48 

-  8-48 
■8-48 

•8-48 

•  8  -48 
-8-48 


8-8-48 


«8- 
8- 


8-48 
8  -48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


5-50 
5-50 
5-50 


8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8  -48 


12 


8-8-4» 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 

8- 
8- 
8- 


-8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 


7*9  . 

8- 


-  8  -48 
-4  -44 

-4-44 

-8-48 

-8-48 

8-48 
-8-48 

-8-48 
-4-44 

-8-48 

-4-44 

-4  -44 
-4  -44 

-9-54 

-8-48 

-4-44 
-4-44 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


8-8-48 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
4-44 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<k)ntinued. 
FBEIGHT  HAKDIiEBS— Concluded. 


City. 


Kay  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hoars: 
Full  day; 
Satuidav; 
full  wees. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftillweeK. 


Portland,  Oreg.: 
Raih-oad- 

Stowers 

Trackers 

Longshoremen- 
General  cargo 

Aboard  ships 

On  docks 

Lamber 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rock  Island  (lU.)  district . 
Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah: 

Stowers , 

Truckers 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Railroad- 
Loaders  and  stowers. . . , 

Trackers. 

Longshoremen^ 
Coal,  creosoted  lamber, 

bean  oilin  cases 

General  cargo 

Shoveling  coal 

Shoveling,  general 

Seattle,  Wash.: 
Railroad- 

Stowera 

Truckers 

Spokane,  Wash.: 
Railroad— 

Stowers 

Truckers 

Toledo,  Ohio: 
Longshoremen . .  .*. 


CetOg, 
5L0 
40.0 

80.0 
80.0 
70.0 
85.0 
49.0 
tf.0 

51.0 
48.0 


50.0 
49.0 


100.0 
80.0 
100.0 
100.0 


51.0 
49.0 


51.0 
49.0 


eao 


DolU. 
24.48 
23.52 

38.40 
38.40 
33.60 
40.80 
23.52 
23.52 

24.48 
23.52 


24.00 
23.52 


48.00 
38.40 
48.00 
48.00 


24.48 
23.52 


24.48 
23.52 


28.80 


Regular  rate 

mumplied 

bjr- 


125c 
120c 
105c 
130c 
l,li 
1-' 


1,1} 
l,ll 


150e 
120c 
1500 
150c 


125c 
120c 
105c 
130c 
1.1 


}| 


X50c 

laoc 

1500 
1500 


}| 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


-8-18 
•8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


Ctnts. 
57.0 
65.0 

90.0 
80.0 
80.0 
95.0 
55.0 
49.0 

57.0 
55.0 


67.0 
65.0 


115.0 
90.0 
115.0 
105.0 


67.0 
55.0 


57.0 
55.0 


70.0 


DoOt. 
27.36 
26.40 

43.20 
38.40 
38.40 
45.60 
26.40 
23.52 

27.36 
26.40 


27.36 
26.40 


65.20 
43.20 
65.20 
5a  40 


27.36 
26.40 


27.36 
26.40 


33.60 


8-48 
8-48 


8-8-18 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
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122     UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUES  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15,  1922. 
Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 


GBANITE  AND  STONB  TRADES. 
GBAKITE  OTJTTERS. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fujF 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Smi- 
day 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Foil  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
moe. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdav; 
fuIlweoK. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

Inside 

Outaide  and  machine. . . . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Inside  and  outside , 

MacMne , 

Butte,  Mont.: 

Inside , 

Outside  and  machine. . . . 

Charleston,  8.  C , 

Chlcago.lll 

Outside,  buildlhg  work. , 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Inside , 

Machine , 

Outside 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Inside 

Machine 

Outside 

Dallas.  Tex.: 

Inside 

Outside  and  machine. . . 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Inside 

Machine- 
In  sunshine 

In  shade 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich.: 
»    Inside 

Machine 

Fall  River,  Mass.: 

Inside , 

Outside  and  machine. . . , 
Houston,  Tex.: 

Inside 

Machine , 

Los  Angeles,  Calif , 

Louisville ,  Ky 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Newark,  N.J , 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

Inside , 

Machine , 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Machine 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Onis. 
MIOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
105.0 

<  100.0 
109.4 

112.5 
118.8 
100.0 
112.5 
125.0 

100.0 
110.0 
125.0 

100.0 
106.3 
112.5 

100.0 
106.3 

106.3 

115.6 
109.4 
100.0 

100.0 
105.0 

100.0 
125.0 

T  100.0 
•105.0 
M112,5 
wiOO.O 
100.0 
112.5 
100.0 

MIOO.O 
105.0 
112.5 
100.0 
110.0 
100.0 
100.0 


DoUs. 

6144.00 

44.00 

44.00 

44.00 
46.20 

4  44.00 
48.13 

49.50 
52.25 
44.00 
45.00 
50.00 

40.00 
44.00 
50.00 

40.00 
42.50 
45.00 

44.00 
46.75 

46.76 

50.88 
48.13 
44.00 

44.00 
46.20 

44.00 
55.00 

7  44.00 

•46.20 

M  49. 60 

U44.00 

44.00 

49.50 

44.00 

"44.00 
46.20 
49.60 
44.00 
48.40 
44.00 
44.00 


Regular  rate 
muUiplied 
fry- 
Pro. 
2 
2 

2 
2 


Pro. 
2 

u 

it 
It 

2 
2 

ii 

2 
2 
2 


8- 
8- 
8- 

"8- 
'<8- 

8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4  ^4 
4-44 

4-44 

4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
0-40 
0-40 

0-40 
0-40 
0-40 

0-40 
0-40 
0-40 

4-44 
4-44 


8-4-44 


2 
2 

2 
2 

«2 
«2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

«2 

442 

2 
2 


4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 

4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


*  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  Nominal  rale.    All  received  more;  amount  not  repented. 

'  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

**  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1*. 

>i  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

'4  40  hours  per  week,  October  to  March,  inclusive. 

'*  Full  hoUday  on  Satuiaay. 


12 
12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 

12 

12 

12 

1*12 

r»i2 

T6  12 
74  12 
76  12 

76  12 
76  12 
7112 

12 

12 

12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Cmts. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
106.0 

noo.o 

109.4 

112.6 
118.8 
100.0 
112.5 
125.0 

100.0 
110.0 
125.0 

100.0 
106.3 
112.6 

100.0 
106.3 

106.3 

115.6 
109.4 
100.0 

100.0 
105.  p 

100.0 
125.0 

noo.o 

106.0 
112.6 
100.0 
100.0 
112.6 
100.0 


4-44 

12 

100.0 

4-44 

12 

105.0 

4-44 

12 

112.6 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

4-44 

12 

110.0 

4  -44 

12 

100.0 

4-44 

12 

106.3 

DoUs, 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 

44.00 
46.20 

444.00 
48.13 

49.50 
52.25 
44.00 
49.50 
55.00 

44.00 
48.40 
55.00 

44.00 
46.75 
49.50 

44.00 
46.76 

46.76 

50.88 
48.13 
44.00 

44.00 
46.20 

44.00 
65.00 

'44.00 
46.20 
49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 

44.00 
46.20 
49.50 
44.00 
'48.40 
44.00 
46.76 


8- 

t- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 


8- 


4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 

4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 

4  -44 

4-44 


8-4-44 


4  -44 
4  -44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4  -44 

4  -44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
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GENERAL,  TABLE.  123 

Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

GBANITE  AND  STONE  TBADES— Continued. 

O&AiriTS  OTTTTEBS— Conoloded. 


aty. 


Portland,  Me.:  Cents. 

Inside 100.0 

Outside 103,1 

Providence,  R.  I.: 

Inside  and  outside 100. 0 

Machine 106.0 

Richmond,  Va 100.0 

Rochester,  N.  Y |«100.0 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Inside 100.0 

Machine 106.3 

Outside 112.5 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Inside 112.5 

Outside  and  machine 123.8 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Inside •..  112.5 

Outside 118.8 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Inside 112.5 

Outside 112.5 

Sprincfleld,  Mass.: 

inside  and  outside 100.0 

Machine lOft.3 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Inside 110.0 

Outside  and  machine 106.3 

Worcester,  Mass.: 

Inside |ftil00.0 

Machine "103.0 

Outside M103.1 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
weelc, 

full 
time. 


DoOa. 
44.00 
45.38 

44.00 

46.20 

44.00 

"44.00 

44.00 

46.75 
49.50 

49.50 
54.45 

49.50 
52.25 

45.00 
45.00 

44.00 
46.75 

44.00 
46.75 

"44.00 
"45.32 
"45.38 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Regular  rate 

mtdtiplied 

by — 

2         2 

2  2 


2 

2 

«2 

«2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

«2 
«2 

2 
2 
2 


2 
2 

{| 

,2 
lj,2 
U,2 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
moe. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-444 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-0-40 
8-0-40 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44' 
8-4-44 


12 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 

7»12 

12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 
12 


May  15/1921. 


Rate  of 

wages— 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Cents. 
100.0 
103.1 

DoOs, 
44.00 
45.38 

100.0 
105.0 
100.0 
100.0 

44.00 
46.20 
44.00 
44.00 

100.0 
106.3 
112.5 

44.00 
46.75 
49.50 

100.0 
110.0 

44.00 
48.40 

112.5 
118.8 

49.50 
52.25 

112.5 
125.0 

45.00 
60.00 

100.0 
106.3 

44.00 
46.75 

100.0 
106w3 

44.00 
46.75 

100.0 
103.0 
103.1 

44.00 
45.32 
45.38 

Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
ftillweeK. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


4  -44 
4-44 


8-0-40 
8-0-40 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


STOKE  GUTTERS. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore;  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  m 

andnnati,  Ohio... 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Columbus,  Ohio... 
Dallas,  Tex.. 


Davenport,  Iowa.  (See 
Rock  Island  (111.)  dis- 
trict.) 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Outside. k 

Madiine , 


9ao 

39.60 

U,2 

2 

90.0 

39.60 

fto. 

Pro. 

"100.0 

"44.00 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

It 

«2 

100.0 

44.00 

W2,li 

102.5 

45.10 

Pro" 

Pro. 

125.0 

55.00 

2 

2 

110.0 

48.40 

u 

2 

110.0 

48.40 

2 

2 

125.0 

55.00 

li 

442 

loao 

44.00 

Pro. 

Pro. 

92L0 

4a  48 

li 

2 

112.5 

49.60 

U 

2 

loao 

5a  00 

ll 

2 

«4  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 

"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

»  FuU  holiday  on  Saturday. 

7*  Work  OQ  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 


4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

4-44 

12 

"100.0 

"44.00 

4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

"125.0 

"55.00 

4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

4-44 

12 

"125.0 

"56.00 

4-44 

12 

iiao 

48.40 

4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.60 

4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

6-60 

12 

loao 

5a  00 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-14 


4-44 
4-44 


4-44 
5-^ 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

G&ANITB  AND  STONE  TBAJDES— Concluded. 

STOm  OUTTEBS-OoQCluded. 


Otty. 


Isl- 


New  Ilaven ,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewYork,N.Y: 

Machine 

OmahajjNebr 

Peoria,  111 

rhiladelphia,  Pa.: 

Inside 

Outside 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond ,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rock  Island  (m.)  district.. 
8t.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Inside 

Outside 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Scranton,  Pa 

Machine 

Seattle,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Youngsto wn ,  Ohio 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


CenU. 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
100.0 

80.0 
100.0 
112.5 

90.0 

loao 


80.0 

112.5 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
112.6 
100.0 
100.0 
87.5 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
87.5 

100.0 
125.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
112.5 
85.0 
l(M.O 
100.0 
100.0 


Per 
week, 

fuir 
time. 


DoU$. 
44.00 
44.00 
55.00 
44.00 
44.00 
35.20 
44.00 
49.50 
39.60 
44.00 


35.20 

49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
65.00 
49.50 
44.00 
44.00 
38.50 

44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
38.50 

44.00 
65.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
49.00 
49.50 
37.40 
45.76 
44.00 
44.00 


For 
over- 
time. 


Far 

Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days 


ReffuJarroU 
multiplied 


n 
li 
il 
il 

FlPO. 
H 


2 
2 

P 

2 

Pro. 

2 

ii 
It 


li 

Pro. 
li 


44  2 

Pro. 

Pro. 
2 
2 

442 
44  2 
442 

Pro. 
2 


442 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

44  2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Pro. 

Pro. 

7«2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdav; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Cents. 

DolU. 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-  4-4-i 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

MIOO.O 

"44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

oao 

39.60 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

sac 

35.20 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-  4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

3&50 

8-4-44 

12 

120.0 

52.80 

8-4-44 

12 

135.0 

59.40 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-  4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

38.50 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

112.5 

49.60 

8-4-44 

12 

"112.5 

"49.50 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

9-4-49 

12 

100.0 

49.00 

8-4-44 

12 

125.0 

55.00 

8-4-44 

12 

100.0 

44.00 

8-4-44 

12 

110.0 

48.40 

8-4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

8-  4-44 

12 

loao 

44.00 

Houzs: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweek. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4^ 


8-4^ 

8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-  4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4^ 
8-4-44 
0-4-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


**  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 

*i  Old  scale;  strike  ponding. 

T«  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
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liATJKD&Y  WOBEB&S. 


aty. 


Boston  Mass: 

Extractors  (women) 

WashflraCwamen).... — 

Mlscellaneoas  help  (wo- 
men  • 

Botte  Mont: 

Assistant  coQar  machine 
operatoTs«-. 

Flat  washers  (men) 

Headmanslegijis... 

Head  martoa  and  dis- 
tribators,  or  head  wash- 


"acs  »iaoo 


_er3(menj.... 
krkers 


assistants 


Head  marl 

(wamen) 

Head  markers  on  rough 

dry  (women) 

Mangle  girls,  feeders  and 

shapers 

Markers  and  distributors 

(women)  and  wringers 

(men) 

Shirt  fmlshers,  starehers . 

hand,  washers,  or  head 

ooDar  operators(womeo) 
Shirt  machine  operators 

(women) 

dndxmati,  Ohio: 
Body,  ooilar,  or  fancy 

inxMTS,  shirt  finishers, 

and  wringers  (women). 

Head  washermen 

Head  sorters  on  bundle 

work  (women) 

Head  starchers  (women). 

shirt  Operators,  on  rough 
and  dry  work  (women). 

Mande  nands.  shakers 
and  shirt  folders  (wo- 
men)  

Seamstresses,  sleeve  band 
and  cuff  ironers  (women 

Shirt  washers  (men) 

Washermen 

little  Rock,  Ark.: 

Head  mangle  girls 

Head  sorters  and  markers 
(men) 

Linen  markers  and  check- 
ers (women) 

Mangle  hands,  Ironers, 

Jpressers  and  starchers 
^  women) 
ringer  men » 


May  15, 1922. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


CtfUt. 
33.0 

54.7 


3L3 
53.1 
37.5 


62.5 
54.2 
52.1 
27.1 

43.8 

35.4 
4a6 


32.0 
36.0 


34.0 
25.0 


27.0 

21.0 
26.0 

5ao 

35.0 
25.0 
37.0 
82.4 


23.1 
27.8 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DoUt. 
16.25 
26.25 


ReguhrraU 
muUipikd 


15w00 
25.50 
18.00 


3a  00 
26.00 
25.00 
13.00 

21.00 

17.00 
18.50 


16.00 
18.00 


17.00 
12.50 


13.50 

ia50 

13.00 
25.00 
17.50 

13.50 

20.00 

17.50 


U50 
15.00 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


V2 
"2 


"2 


Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 


Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 

Pro. 

Pro. 
Pro. 


Pro. 
Pro. 

Pro. 
Pro. 


Pro. 


Pro. 
Pro. 
Pro. 

2 

2 

2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweeic. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


n8- 
"8- 


8-48 
8-48 


W8-8-48 


8- 
8- 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-«S 
8-48 


8-8-«S 


8- 
8- 


09- 
09- 


009. 
009. 


8-48 
8-48 


5-50 
5-50 


5-50 
5-50 


009.5.50 


Pro.  .  "9-5 -50 


•09. 
■09. 
009. 

9- 
9- 
9- 


5-50 
5-50 
5-50 

9-54 

9-54 

9-54 


9- 
9- 


9-54 
9-54 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


12 


Cents. 
33.9 
64.7 

20.8 


31.3 
63.1 
37.5 


62.5 
64.2 
52.1 
27.1 

43.8 

35.4 
40.6 


32.0 
36.0 


34.0 
25w0 


27.0 

2L0 
26.0 

5ao 

35.0 
24.1 
43.5 
32.4 


23.1  ' 
37.0  1 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


D6U». 
16.26 
26.25 

laoo 


15.00 
25.50 
18.00 


3a  00 
26.00 
2&00 
13.00 

21.00 

17.00 
19.50 


16.00 
18.00 


17.00 
12.50 


13.50 

ia50 

13.00 
25.00 
17.50 

13.00 

23.50 

17.50 


12.50 
20.00 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


»i8- 
T«8. 


8-48 
8-48 


"8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-«S 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


••9-6-50 
••9-5-60 


•09-6-50 
••9-6-50 


••9-5-50 

••9-5-50 

••9-6-60 
••9-6-60 
••9-5-50 

9-9-54 

9-9-64 

9-9-64 


9-9-64 
9-9-64 


Hand  Ironers,  shirt  folders,  seamstresses,  machine  hands, 

B  machine  operators  (women), 
n  Do  not  work  on  Sunday. 
»•  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 
7*  More  than  76  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
80  5  hours  on  Saturday  or  Monday. 

21746**— 2a— Bull.  325 9 


flat-work  counters,  flannel  steamers,  or 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.--Cantinued. 
LATJKDBY  WOBKEBS—Concluded. 


City. 


San  Francisco,  CaUf .: 

Body  IroDers.or  steam 
press  machine  operators 
(womeD) 

Collar  irooers  (women)  '^ . 

Collar  rubbers,  seam- 
stresses, shirt  dippers, 
shirt  rubbers,  and  iroo- 
ers, first  0  months 
(women).. 

Dampeners  (women) "... 

Head  collar  ironers 
(women) 

Head  markers  and  dis- 
tributors, and  head 
washers  (men) 

Head  stardiers  (men) 

Ironers,  after  6  months 
(women) 

Mangle  girls 

Markers  and  distributors, 
sorters,  washers,  weigh- 
ers, and  wringer  men .. . 

Polishers  or  shirt  press 
operators  (women) 

Shakers  on  mangles 
(women) , 

Shirt  finishers  (men) 

Wash  house  helpers 

(men) 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Body  ironers  and  head 
starchers  (women) 

Dry  house  ^Is  •* , 

Fancy   ironers,    mangle 

tiers,   and   checkers 

(women) 

Head  mangle  feeders  or 
folders  ( women) , 

Head  markers  and  sorters 
(women) 

Head  washermen 

Markers  and  sorters  (men) 

Polishers  and  bosom  press 
operators  (women) 

Sorter,  wet  wash  (men)... 

Washermen,  flat  work 

Washermen,  wet  work 

Wringermeo,  sackers,  and 
pullers 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


CenU. 
37.5 


38.5 
30.5 


41.7 


66.1 
52.1 


42.7 
36.5 


66.8 
46.0 


35.4 

sao 


sas 


37.5 
34.0 


36.5 

35.4 

56.3 
62.5 
37.5 

37.5 
52.1 
57.3 
62.5 

53.1 


Per 
week, 

fun 
time. 


DolU. 
10.50 
18.00 


18.50 
10.00 


20.00 


31.75 
25.00 


20.50 
17.50 


27.25 
22.50 


17.00 
24.00 


24.25 


l&OO 
16.76 


17.60 

17.00 

27.00 
30.00 
l&OO 

18.00 
25.00 
27.50 
30.00 

25.50 


RegyiJIar  mU 

5r^-^ 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


wPra 
••Pra 


wPra 

"Pra 

"Pra 

2 

2 

|»Pra 
2 
2 
2 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftillweik. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
hair 
hoU- 
day. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-18 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


CenU. 
4a6 
37.5 


38.5 
99.6 


41.7 


66.1 
52.1 


42.7 
36.5 


66.8 
46.0 


36.4 

6ao 


6a6 


37.5 
34.0 


36.5 

35.4 

56.3 
62.5 
37.5 

37.5 
52.1 
57.3 
62.5 

53.1 


Per 
we^k, 

fuU 
time. 


Hjurs: 
•  ull  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweeL 


DoOs. 
10.60 
IS.  00 


n.50- 
1  .00 

2C.00 


31.75 
25.00 


20.50 
17.5: 


27.2E 
22. 5C 


17  00 
21.00 


2i.25 


18  JO 
If    : 


17.  : 

17.  jC 

27.0 
30.  ^<  i 

18.  :i 
1^ 

2     ■ 

2  - 

3  ... 

2i   50 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


i-48 


8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 
8  -  8-4S 


8-  8-48 
S-  8-48 


8-  8-48 


8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 
.^-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 


•1  Cuff  press  operators,  folders  on  all  work,  shirt  hands  on  neck  bands;  shirt  waist,  eiee  " 
and  yoke  machine  operators. 
"  Dry  house  hands,  fluters,  operators  on  tumblers,  starchers  on  women's  work,  and  tiers  c 
M  Overtime  work  by  women  prohibited  by  State  law. 
M  Second  feeders;  folders  or  starchers,  flat  work. 


waistband 
plain  work. 
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USEMSB. 


May  15, 1922. 


May  16, 1921. 


R»t«  of  wages— 


Ctty. 


Pw 
hoar. 


Per 

week, 


For 


For 
San- 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Hoan: 
Foil  day; 
Satorday; 
taUweek. 


Norn- 
beroT 
mos. 
with 
8at- 

hoU^ 
day. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


Hoars: 
FaUday; 
Satarday; 
ftallweek. 


Atbztta,  Oa.: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Low-teosioo  ttoe— 
First  dasSa  •«..•..••«• 

Sidioers,  andefj^roond. . 

Troablemeii 

BalttmorcL  Md.: 

Contract  shops. 

Steam  railroad  A 

Steam  railroad  B 

Birmin^iam,  Ala 

BoBtoa,  liass 

Charleertoo,  S.  C 

Cfaleago,ni 

Gtaicimiati,  Ohio 

Des  HcrinM,  Iowa. 

Detroitjmch. 

Brie^a 

FallTMver,Ma8S. 

Houston.  Tex 

Kansas  City,  Ho.: 

Working  for—  . 
Contractors. ...  :-rw .. . 

Corporatioas 

Los  Angeles.  Cahf.: 

InGafiel<b 

Working  for  oontractors. 
Manchester.  N.H.: 

Ll2ht  and  power 

Tdmhone..... 

Newa3c,N.J 

New  Haven.  Conn.: 

Steam  raifroad  A 

Steam  railroad  B 

New  Orleans,  La 

Omaha,  Nebr 

PeorliMll 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

PorttondTMe 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  B.  I 

Bochflster.  N.  T.: 

Li^^tpb^s- 

Ftrst  class ^ 

Gangforemsi 

Street  raUway»— 

First  class 

Second  class 

Emernocymen 

St.  Louis,  Jio.: 

Light  and  power. 

Oontraotwofk 

San  Frandsco)  Calif 

Scranton,Pa 

Wichita,  Kans. 


Omit. 
68.6 

ea.0 

72.5 
97.3 
72.5 

100.0 

n.o 

7&0 
72.5 
»»8L0 
75.0 
83.9 

7ao 

68.0 
96.0 
80.0 
75.0 

loao 


9S.0 
83.5 

IOOlO 
IOOlO 

80.0 
79.3 
112.5 

73.0 
73.0 
86.0 
78.1 
72.0 
125.0 
58.0 
90.0 
86.5 


87.5 
96.5 

67.0 
68.0 
4&0 

79.0 
125.0 
87.5 
84.0 
80.0 


DoOf. 
84.25 
3L00 

96^25 
48.63 
4a  60 

44.00 
36.96 
37.44 
4a  60 
•3&64 
37.18 
36.92 
3L60 
32.64 
46.06 
39.60 
36.00 
44.00 


41.80 
30.60 

48.00 
48.00 

35.» 
38.04 
49.60 

35.04 
4a  88 
4a  80 
37.60 
36.00 
5&00 
3L32 
43.» 
3a  04 


38.60 
42.00 

34.17 
82.18 
32.40 

37.92 
65.00 
38.60 
3a  96 
43.» 


Btgularntg 
MMUipUei 


II: 


li, 


ii 

2 

I 

«2 


n 


•5-50 
5-60 

5-60 
-5-60 
-8-66 

-4-44 

-8-48 
-8-48 
-6-66 
-4-44 


12 


4-44 

5-45 
8-«S 
8-48 


8-«S 
4-44 


12 


■-r 
I' 

2 
2 

44  2 

2 


2 

442 

2 
2 

1 


8-4-44 

8-8-«S 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-66 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
9-5-60 
8-4-44 
9-9-54 
8-8-48 
■Y8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8i-8(-61 
12-12-72 


8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-9-64 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


Omte. 
6a5 
62.0 

72.5 
97.3 
72.5 

112.5 
85.0 
85.0 
72.6 

9ao 

75.0 
8a5 

87.5 

7ao 

10L5 
"88.0 

oao 
loao 


95.0 
82.5 

•noai 
loao 

84.8 
7a3 
112.5 

81.0 
8L0 

oao 

78.1 

8ao 

125.0 
6&0 

loao 
8a5 


87.5 
95.5 

74.0 

6ao 

5L0 

87.5 
126.0 

loao 

73.0 

8ao 


DoUt, 
34.25 
8L00 

3a  25 
48.63 
4a  60 

4a  60 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  60 
3a  60 
37.13 
3&08 
3a  38 
3a  48 
48.72 
U43.56 
3a  60 
44.00 


41.80 
3a  60 

1 4a  60 

4a  00 

37.38 
8a04 
49.60 

3a  88 

45.36 
4a  20 
87.60 
4a  00 
55.00 
3L32 
48.00 
3a  04 


3a  60 
42.00 

37.74 
34.68 
3a72 

43.00 
5&00 
44.00 
32.12 
4a  20 


5-60 
5-60 

5-60 
5-60 

8-66 

4-44 
8-48 
8-«S 
6-66 
4-44 


4-44 

5-45 

8-48 
8-48 

4-44 


8- 


8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
9- 
8- 
9- 
8- 
•  8- 


4-44 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

4-44 
8-48 
4-44 

8-48 
8-66 
8-48 
8-48 
5-50 
4-44 
9  54 
8-48 
4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8^  8^1 
81-84-51 
12-12-72 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-9-54 


«4  For  Satarday  afternoon,  1}. 

u  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

Y*  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

M  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

H  Indoding  bonos  of  26  cents  per  day. 

«  Workiihoais,  pakl  for  4a 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contmued. 

HETAIi  TBADES. 

BLA0KS1IITH8. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Kay  16, 1021. 


Rate  of 


boor. 


Per 

week, 

full 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
moB. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Atlanta,  Oa.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire. 

Heavy  fire. 

Baltimore.  Md.:. 
Railroaa  shops- 
General  fllre. 

TTmnTnArytnitlm- 

Heavy  fire 

Birmingham  Ala.: 
Railroad  shops— 
General  fire 

TTRmTn  ^>rBt|iith« , 

Heavy  fire. 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops— 

(General  fire 

Hammersmiths 

Heavy  fire 

BufWo,  N.  Y.: 
Manufacturing  and  Job- 


Railroad  snops— 

General  fire 

Hammersmiths 

Heavy  fire 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.C.: 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Heavy  fire..... , 

Chicago,  ni.: 

Manufacturtog  shops 

Heavy  fire 

Outside 

Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Hanmiersmiths , 

Heavy  fire. 

Ondnnau,  Ohio: 

Railroad  shops- 
General  fire , 

Hammersmiths , 

Heavy  fire 

Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Railroaa  shops- 
General  fire. 

"PTftrnTneryT^H^" , 

Heavy  fire 

Columbus.  Ohio: 

Railroad  shops- 
General  fire. 

TTATnmfTfflT^ltha , 

Heavy  fire. 

Davenport,    Iowa.      (See 
Rock  IslMid  (Bl.)  district.) 
Denver,  Colo. : 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fiire 

TTaniTnPTffTwt  th« 

Heavy  fiire 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Heavy  fire. 


CetO*. 
77.0 
83.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

81.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


87.6 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 
62.6 


66.0 

77.0 
82.0 

iiao 

126.0 
126.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
83.0 


DqU$. 
36.06 
80.36 


36.06 
41.76 
30.36 


36.06 
41.76 
30.36 

•3&64 

36.06 
41.76 
30.36 


■  42.00 

36.06 
41.76 
80.36 
3a  00 


38.60 

36.06 
30.36 

4&40 
66.00 
66.00 

36.06 
41.76 
30.36 


36.06 
41.76 
30.36 


36.06 
41.76 
30.36 


86.06 
41.76 
30.36 


36.06 
41.76 
80.36 


36.06 
80.36 


RetnUarr^ 
mumpUed 

6r- 


i! 


li 


i! 

2 

J 

II 

2 
3 
2 

i! 
it 


8-8- 
8-8- 


8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 


8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 


8-4-44 


8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 


8-8-48 


8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 


8-4-44 


8-8- 
8-8- 

8-4- 
8-4- 
8-4- 

8-8- 
8-8- 
8-  8- 


8-8- 
8-8- 
8-  8- 


8-«- 
8-8- 
8-8- 


8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


12 


12 


CtfUt. 

86.0 

oao 


86.0 
O&O 

oao 


86.0 
06.0 

oao 
oao 

86.0 
06.0 

oao 


04.0 

86.0 
06.0 

oao 

68.8 


oao 

86.0 

oao 
iiao 

126.0 
126.0 

86.0 
06.0 

oao 


86.0 
06.0 

oao 


86.0 
06.0 

oao 


86.0 
06.0 

oao 


86.0 
06.0 

oao 


86.0 

oa 

Digitized  by 


DoUs, 
4a  80 
43.20 


4a  80 
46.60 
48.20 


4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 

30.60 

4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 


45.12 

4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 
33.00 


30.60 

4a  80 
43.20 

48.40 
66.00 
66.00 

4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 


40.80 
46.60 
43.30 


4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 


4a  80 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-  44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
48 


,'Cfte>^!c« 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  BTC—Continued. 

HBTAL  TBADBS— Continued. 

BI^iiOXSKXTHS-Continaed. 


City. 


May  15, 1923. 


Rate 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
ovei^ 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Houn: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


Num- 
ber of 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

ftill 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
weec. 


ftilli 


Detroit,  Mich: 

Railroad  shops 

Qrand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Railroad  shops— 

Oeaeralflre 

Hammersmiths, ■ 

Houston,  Tex.:       * 
Railroad  shops— 

Qeoeralflre. 

Hani  nHTsipj  t^s • 

Heavy  fire 

IndlanapoUs,  Ind.: 
Railroad  sbop»— 

General  Are 

HftniTPftTCT^ft^s 

Heavy  fire. 

Jacksouville.  Fla.: 
Railroad  shops— 

Oeaeralflre 

Ha'»in«y^"»it*v» ■ 

Heavy  fire. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.: 

Railroad  shops 

Little  Rock,  Ark.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Hammersmiths 

Heavy  fire 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 
Railroad  mops— 
General  fire 

TT^mm^ygm^t^^ 

Heavy  fire 

Louisville  Ky.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Hammersmiths 

Heavy  fire. 

Manchester.  N.H. 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Hanunersmiths 

Heavy  fire 

IfilwankM,  Wis.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Hammersmiths 

Heavy  fire 

Minneapolis,  Minn. : 
Railroadmops— 

General  fire 

Hft"T '"<«'*>''"  'th« 

Heavy  fire. 

MoUne,   111.    (See  Rock 

Ishuid(in)diainct.) 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 
Railroad  shops— 
General  fire. 

TTnTWTTiflrsfiniths- ........ 

Heavy  fire 

New  Haven,  Conn. : 
Railroad  shops— 

General  fire. 

HammersmitlM. 

Heavy  fire. 


Centt, 
77.0 


77.0 
87.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

77.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 
61.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


30.90 


36.90 
4L76 


36.96 
4L76 
39.36 


36.96 
4L76 
39.36 


3&06 
41.76 
39.36 

36.96 


36.96 
4L76 
39.36 


36.90 
4L76 
39.36 


36w96 
4L76 
39.36 
29.28 


36.96 
4L76 
39.36 


36.96 
41.76 
39.36 


36.96 
4L76 
39.36 


36.96 
41.76 
39.36 


86.96 
4L76 
39.36 


BegularraU 
mumpUtd 


ti 


II 


3 


8-8-«S 


8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-^ 
8-^ 
8-48 


8-48 

8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


•8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-^ 
8-48 
8-48 
4i-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


•8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 


•8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 


•8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


12 


Ontft. 
86.0 


85w0 
96.0 


85wO 
O&O 

9ao 


85.0 
96.0 

9ao 


86.0 
96.0 

9ao 

85.0 


85.0 
95.0 

9ao 


85.0 
O&O 

9ao 


85.0 
95.0 

oao 

6L0 


85.0 
95.0 

9ao 


85.0 
95.0 

oao 


85.0 
95.0 

9ao 


85.0 
95.0 

9ao 


85.0 
95.0 

9ao 


DoOi. 
40180 


4a  80 
45.60 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 

4a  80 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.» 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 
20.28 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 


4a  80 
45.60 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


43.204     8-  8i48 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AJ^D  HOURS,  ETC.-€oiitmued. 
ICBTAL  TBAJDES — Contdnueo. 
BLAOKSMITHS-Ckwbinued. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


May  15, 1981. 


Bate  of 


Per 


Per 

week, 
ML 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 

Son- 

and 
holi- 
days. 


Boon: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
taUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mot. 
wUh 
Sat- 
uiday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

ftiU 
time. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
ftallweek. 


New  Orleans,  La.: 
Manulictanng  shape— 

General  fire. 

Heavy  fire 

RaUroad  shops— 

General  fire. 

JTftminffpmnjtr^ff 

Heavy  fire. 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Manufacturing  and  job- 
hinx  shops. 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bins  shops  and  marine 
work 

Railroad  shops- 
General  fire. 

,     H<^.TnTrMrgTn<  f.ha , 

Heavy  fire. 

Shipyards 

Norfolk,  Va.: 
Railroad  shops— 

General  fire 

JTAmmflTymj^fip , 

Heavy  fire. 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  Hre 

TT^^nmnflrjtmithtt , 

Heavy  Itae 

Peoria,  DL: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire. 

Heavy  fire 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Manuiacturing  and  Job- 
bing shr- 
Railroadi 
Shipyards—' 

Heavy  fire. 

L^tflre. 

Special  Hre , 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

PorUand,  Me.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  Itae 

TT^TnmflnnnHliJi , 

Heavy  fire. , 

Portland,  Ores.: 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

JTftminffpmnj  ^ha , 

^   Heavy  fire 

Providence,  R.  I.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Heavy  fire. 


CenU. 
•  83.0 
Y9S.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


8L0 


*72.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 
72.0 


77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


n.o 

87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
82.0 


loao 
n.o 

7X0 
6S.0 
6S.0 

7  9ao 

77.0 


n.o 

87.0 
82.0 


80.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 


77.0 
82.0 


DolU, 
■S6.52 
'41.80 

98w96 
41.70 
99.80 


88L88 


«84.M 

90.90 
41.70 
89.90 
94.M 


98w90 
41.76 
99.90 


96w90 
4L76 
99.90 


96w90 
99.96 


44.00 
96w96 

9L68 
28.60 
28.60 

'43.20 
96w96 


96.96 
41.76 
99.96 


36.» 

96.96 
41.76 
99.96 


96.96 
99i96 


Refff^raU 
miONpM 


il 


1| 


i.l| 

l»i» 


II 


\i 


3 


»8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


•8-48 
-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 


8-48 

8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


-4-44 

-8-48 

4-44 

4-44 
4-44 

-8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


12 


8-4-44 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


-8-48 
8-48 


Otntt, 
«80.0 
'100.0 

86.0 
96.0 

9ao 


8&0 

«72.0 

8S.0 
96.0 
90.0 
80.0 


85.0 
96.0 

oao 


8S.0 
95.0 

oao 


8S.0 

oao 


iiao 

86.0 

87.5 
8L0 
7X0 

oao 

86.0 


85.0 

oao 
oao 


8&» 

8&0 
96.0 

oao 


85.0 
85.0 


2>oat. 
«9&.20 
'44.00 

40.80 
45.60 
49.30 


4a  80 

«94.66 

4a  80 
45.60 
43.20 
9&40 


4a  80 
45.60 
49.30 


4a  80 
45.60 
43.30 


4a  80 
43.20 


48.40 
4a  80 

9&50 
9&64 
3L68 

49.30 
4a  80 


4a  80 
43.20 
49.30 


38L72 

4a  80 
45.60 
43.30 


4a  80 
4a  80 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


-8-48 


8- 


8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 

t8. 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


4-44 

8-48 

4-44 

4-14 
4-44 

8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-18 
8-18 


J-  4-44 

{-8-48 
J-8-48 
i-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


4  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

'  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

IS  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

■  More  than  half  received  more;  up  to  85  cents  perhour. 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Contmued. 

KETAIi  TBAJ>ES--GonUnued. 

BLACKSMZTHS-Condiided. 


May  16, 1022. 

May  15, 

1021. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hoars: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweeL 

Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 

holi- 
day. 

Rate  of 
wagea- 

aty. 

hoar. 

Per 
time. 

For 
over- 
time. 

For 
Sun- 

2S 

boU- 
days. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

Hoon: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweek. 

Richmond,  Va.: 

CMt, 
77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

oao 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

»65.0 

770 
87.0 
82.0 

80.0 

77.0 
87.0 
76.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

77.0 
87.0 
82.0 

77.0 

77.0 

77.0 
87.0 

77.0 
82.0 

DoOi. 
36.06 
4L76 
30.36 

36.06 
41.76 
30.36 

36.06 
41.76 
30.36 

30.60 

36.06 
41.76 
30.36 

86.06 
41.76 
30.36 

"31.20 

36.06 
41.76 
30.36 

35.20 

36.06 
41.76 
83.00 

36.06 
41.76 
30.36 

36.06 
41.76 
30.36 

36.06 

36.06 

36.06 
4L76 

36.06 
30.36 

1 

i! 

il 
i! 

2 

i 

i! 

it 
it 

rraU 
IpUed 

'i! 
1! 
il 

it 
i! 

ii 

2 

■1 
i! 
ii 

li 
Ii 

it 
it 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

«8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-14 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

CtnU. 
85.0 
O&O 

oao 

8&0 
06.0 

oao 

DoUs, 
4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 

4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 

8-8-48 

T¥i|Tnin#4^tn|t  %hm 

HeaTyflre 

Rock  Island  (lU.)  district: 
Railroad  shops— 
Q^nflral  flre 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

TTftTninAriyinH^'^. ,. 

Heavy  flr^ 

.  8-8-48 
8-8-48 

Safdnaw^yicfa.: 
Railroad  shops— 

HammwumlthUr  t  .  ■.  ... 

TTcAVY  flr6 

St.  I^ilfl,  Mo.:" 

KanufiACtnrtag  shops 

Railroad  sbopa— 
Qeneralfira. 



12 




3 

12 
"*i2* 

loao 

85wO 
06.0 

oao 

86.0 
06.0 

oao 

87.6 

8&0 
06.0 

oao 
oao 

8&0 
06.0 

sao 

86w0 
06.0 

oao 

86.0 
06.0 

oao 

85.0 
85.0 

86.0 
06.0 

86.0 

oao 

44.00 

4a  80 
4&60 
48.20 

4a  80 
46.60 
48.20 

42.00 

4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 

3a  60 

4a  80 
46.60 
86.20 

4a  80 
46.60 
43.20 

4a  80 
46.60 
48.20 

4a  80 

4a  80 

4a  80 
46.60 

4a  80 
48.20 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 

TTninnmrMnplthii- 

Hoavy  firs..... 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

St.  Paal^lOnn.: 
Railroad  shops— 
Q^noralflre .,... 

8-8-48 

fTftTnmjwgmlths. , 

8-8-48 

Heavy  firs 

8-8-48 

Salt  lAka  City,  Utah: 
Manulactoiing  and  Job- 
bing »hnp!i. . , ,  ^ 

8-8-48 

Railroad  s&opa— 
Qeneralfire. 

8-8-48 

Hea'^'y  fire......... ..,,, 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

San  Frandsoo.  Calif.: 

Uanofacturuig  shops 

Railroad  shopa— 
Qftnaral  fire. ...........r 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

flmttlfi,  Wash 

•8-8-48 
8-4-44 

S^lcane,  Wash.: 
Railroad  shopa— 
Ooneral  firs.... 

8-8-48 

Tffirnp'^^^mniths. ....... . 

8-8-48 

Heavy  firs.  ............ . 

8-8-48 

Railroad  shops-^ 
Qeneralflre 

8-8-48 

Heavy  firs 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

Toledo,  OWo: 
Railroad  nhflm r 

8-8-48 

Washington,  0.  C: 
Railroad  imnpfl^^ 

8-8-48 

Wichita,  KansI: 
Railroad  shops— 
Oeoecal  HreT. 

8-8-48 

TT^tpw^orfflpithn- 

Worcester.  Mass.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  flieT. 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

Heavy  flre..r*^-r 

8-8-48 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon.  2. 

*  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

«  41  hoars  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 
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Table  A^UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<)(mtmiied. 
HBTAL  TBADES-Continued. 

BLAOKSXITHS'  HBLPBB8. 


• 

May  15, 1922. 

May  16. 

1921. 

Bateofwage^— 

Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdaj; 
ftillweek. 

Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 

hoU. 
day. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

city. 

Per 
hour. 

CenU, 
64.0 
59.0 

54.0 

60.0 
64.0 

64.0 

59.0 

63.0 

610 
64.0 
64.0 
59.0 

T62.5 
64.0 
53.1 

64.0 
59.0 

97.6 
112.6 

64.0 
56.0 
56.5 
67.5 
64.0 
60.0 
59.5 
60.5 
61.0 
65.5 

64.0 
64.0 
59.0 

64.0 
64.0 
69.0 

64.0 
64.0 
69.0 

Per 

week, 

fulT 

tlmtt- 

For 
over- 
time. 

For 
Sun- 

holi- 
days. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
time. 

Houn: 
Full  day; 

Atlanta,  Oa.: 
Railroad  8hop»— 
Oenoral  Are 

DoUt, 
25.92 
2&32 

25.92 

2&32 
3a  72 

26.92 

28.32 

27.72 

25.92 
25.92 
3a  72 
2&32 

»3aoo 

25.92 
25.50 

25.92 
28.32 

42.90 
49.50 

25.92 
26.88 
27.12 
27.60 
3a  72 
28.32 
28.56 
29.01 
29.28 
31.44 

25.92 
30.72 
28.32 

25.92 
3a  72 
28.32 

25.92 
3a  72 
28.32 

ir 

W 

li 

u 
1 
1 
1} 

2 

w 
11 

2 
2 

It 
i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

it 
i 
ii 

rraU 
iMed 

• 

it 
n 

H 
lA 

1 
1 
1 

J 

it 

2 
2 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i! 

1: 

i! 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

12 

13 
12 

...... 

Omte. 
62.0 
67.0 

6X0 

67.0 
72.0 

02L0 
67.0 

Tao 

62.0 
62.6 
72.0 
67.0 

60.0 
62.0 
69.4 

62.0 
67.0 

97.6 
112.6 

02L0 
62.0 
64.6 
65.6 
72.0 
67.0 
67.6 
6&6 
67.0 
78.6 

6X0 
72.0 
67.0 

62.0 
72.0 
«7.0 

62.0 
72.0 
67.0 

JDoto. 
29.76 
32.16 

20.76 

32.16 
84.66 

29.76 
82.10 

aaso 

29.76 

aaoo 

34.56 
SSL  16 

33.12 
29.76 
28w50 

28.76 
32.16 

42.90 
49.50 

28.76 
29.76 
3a  96 
31,44 
34.56 
32.16 
32.40 
32.88 
32.16 
35w28 

29.76 
84.56 
SSL  16 

29.76 
34.66 
32.16 

29.76 
34.56 
82.16 

8-8-48 

Heavy  Are 

8-8-48 

Baltimore.  Md.: 
Railroad  shop»— 
General  fire 

8-8-48 

Heavy  fire  and  ham- 
m^^iniths 

8-8-48 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Birmingham,  Ala.: 
Railroad  shops— 
General  fire 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

Heavy  fire  and  ham- 
mersmiths   r  ,  ,  T  .  . 

8-8-48 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops- 
General  fire  A 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

General  fire  B 

8-8-48 

Hfi'nTPft'sniiths.  --,.,,.  ^ 

8-8-48 

Heavy  fire 

8-8-48 

BufEalo,N.Y.: 
Manufacturing  and  job- 
bing shops. 

8-8-48 

Railroad  snops 

8-  8-48 

Butte,  Mont..'. 

8-8-18 

Charleston,  8.  C: 
Raihoad  shops- 
General  fire 

8-8-48 

Heavy  fire 

8-8^48 

Chicago.  lU.: 

bing  shops.  ^ 

8-4-44 

Outside... 

8-4-44 

Raihoad  shops- 
General  fire  A 

8-8-48 

General  fire  B 

8-8-48 

General  fire  C 

8-8-48 

General  fire  D 

8-  8-48 

Hammersmiths 

Heavy  fire  A 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

Heavy  fire  B 

8-8-48 

Heavy  fire  C 

8-8-48 

Heavy  fire  D 

8-8-48 

Heavy  fire  E 

8-8-48 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Railroadl  shops- 
General  fire 

8-8-48 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Heavy  fire 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

Cleveland.  Ohio: 
Railroad  shops— 
O^ieral  fire 

8-8-48 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Heavy  nre 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

Columbus.  Ohio: 
Raihoad  shops- 
General  fire r  T  .  .  .  r 

8-8-48 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Heavy  fire 

8-8-48 
8-8-18 

r  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
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Tablb  a,— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contmued. 

METAL  TBADB8— Continued. 

BLACKSMITHS'  HZLFXES-Gontixmed. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

CerUt. 
M.0 
61.0 

DoOt, 
25.92 
29.28 

W.0 

31.68 

54.0 
50.0 

2^92 
28.32 

54.0 

25.92 

54.0 
50.0 

25.92 
26.88 

54.0 

25.92 

54.0 
50.0 
04.0 

25.92 
2&32 
30.72 

54.0 
04.0 
50.0 

25.92 
30.72 
28.32 

56.0 

26.88 

56.0 
56.5 
61.0 

26.88 
27.12 
20.28 

06.0 

31.68 

55.0 

26.40 

oao 

28.80 

54.0 

25.92 

50.0 
45.0 

28.32 
21.60 

54.0 

25.92 

54.0 
64.0 
58.0 

25.92 
30.72 
28.32 

54.0 
50.0 

25.92 
28.32 

54.0 

25.92 

For 
ovei^ 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hootb: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ItiUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
moB. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 


Saturday; 
reek. 


full  we 


Davenport,   Iowa.       (See 
•Rock  Island   (HI.)   dis- 
trict.) 
Denver,  Colo.: 
Railroad  shops— 

General  fire  A 

General  fire  B 

Hammersmiths  and 

heavy  fire , 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Heavy  fire 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Railroad  shops 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:        « 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B...« 

Houston,  Tex.r 

Railroad  shops 

IndianapoUs,  Ind.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

HeavyfhreA 

Heavy  fhreB 

Jacksonville.  Fia.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Hft"1T»ft""»*ths 

Heavy  fire '.. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.: 

Railroad  shops 

little  Rock,  Ark.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire  A 

General  fire  B 

TTftfHTTi^yifTnft:^}8 

Heatov  for  hammer- 
smiths and  heavy  fire . 
Lo6  Angeles.  Cahf j 
Railroad  shops— 

(General  fire. 

Hammersmiths      and 

heavy  fire 

Louisville.  Ky.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Hf^w"A''«'"it-Hs      and 

heavy  fire 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Railroad  shops 

Milwaukee,  Wb.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Heavy  fire. 

Minneapoas,  Minn.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Heavy  fire. 

MoUne,    111.    (See    Rock 

Island  (111.)  district.) 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 
Railroad  shops 


Regular  rate 
^    iuUipUed 


u 


!i 


il 


u 


11 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-»-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
81-4i-48 

8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


12 


Centt. 
62.0 
60.0 

74.0 


62.  Q 
67.0 

62.0 


29.76 
83.12 

35.62 


20.76 
32.16 


29.76 


62.0 


62.0 
67.0 
72.0 


62.0 
72.0 
67.0 

64.0 


64.0 
64.5 
69.0 

74.0 


63.0 
08.0 

62.0 

67.0 
45.0 

62.0 


62.0 
72.0 
67.0 


62.0 
67.0 


29.76 


39.76 
32.16 
34.56 


29.76 
34.56 
32.16 

30.72 


30.72 
30.96 
83.12 

35.52 


30.24 
32.64 

29.76 

32.16 
21.60 

29.76 


29.76 
34.56 
32.16 


20.76 
32.10 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8- 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 


62.0      29.76 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8|-4i-4S 

8-8-48 


8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-8-48 
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Tablk  a,— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Ccmtinued. 

MBTAL  TRADBS^-Oontinued. 

BULOKBIOTHS'  HELPXEB-^Continoed. 


aty. 


May  U,  1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Son- 
da; 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturdav; 
ftillweec. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
uiday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 

wa«es- 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

timeu 

Cents. 
62.0 
82.0 

.67.0 

DoUs. 
29.76 
39.36 
32.16 

6ao 

65.0 

26.40 
28.60 

62.0 
72.0 
67.0 

29.76 
34.56 
32.16 

.74.0 

35.52 

62.0 
72.0 

20.76 
34.56 

67.0 
64.0 

82.16 
80.72 

62.0 
67.0 

29.76 
32.16 

62.0 
67.0 

28176 
32.16 

62.0 
7L0 

29.76 
34.06 

76.0 
62.0 
5S.0 
60.0 

83.00 
29.76 
25.52 
22.00 

75.0 
62.0 

86.00 
29.76 

62.0 
72.0 
67.0 
67.0 

29.76 
34.56 
82.16 
32.16 

66.0 

29.04 

62.0 

29.76 

67.0 

32.16 

62.0 
67.0 

29.76 
32.16 

62.0 

29.76 

67.0 
72.0 
82.0 

32.16 
34.56 
88136 

Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
AiUweek. 


New  Hayeo.  Coon.: 

Railroad  snope— 

General  fire. 


Heaters,  heavy  fire, 
avynre. 


Omte. 
54.0 
74.0 
50.0 

60.0 
65.0 

54.0 
64.0 
59.0 


DoUt. 
25.92 
35.52 
28.32 

26.40 
2&60 

25.92 
30.72 
28.32 


ReguJarraU 


Heevy 
New  Orleans,  La.i 

Maniifacturing  shops 

Heavy  fire. 

Raihoaa  shops— 

General  fire 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Heavy  fire. .♦. 

New  York,  N.Y.: 
Manuihctoring  and  Job- 

Ungshopslr. 70.0      33.60        U        2         8-8-48 

Railroad  Shops— 

General  fire. 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Heavy  fire  or  hammer 

runners. 

Shipyards 

Norfolk,  Va^ 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire. 

Heavy  fire. 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire. 

Heavy  fire... 

Peoria,  ni.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire. 

B^ammer  driver. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shr 
Railroadi 

Shipyards 

Special  fire 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 

Manufacfaring  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Portland,  Me.: 
Railroad  shop»— 

General  fire. 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Heavy  fireA 

Heavy  fireB 

Portland,  Ores.: 
Manufscturmg  and  J(A>- 

bing  shops. 

Railroad  shops— 

General  fire. 

Hammersmiths  and 

heavy  fire 

Providence,  R.  I.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire. 

Heavy  fire. 

Ridmiona,  Va.: 
Railroad  shops— 

Generalflre. 64.0      25.92       li       1)       8-8-48 

Hammersmiths  and 

heavyfire 59.0      2&32        U        U        8- 

Heaters,  heavy  fire  A...     64.0      30.72       l(        !(       8- 
Heaters,  heavy  fire  B.. 
'  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 


54.0 
64.0 


59.0 
54.0 


64.0 
59.0 


64.0 
59.0 


54.0 
63.0 


60.0 
54.0 
52.0 
52.0 

'75.0 
54.0 


64.0 
64.0 
64.0 
59.0 


eao 

610 


59.0 


64.0 
50.0 


2&92 
3a  72 


28.32 
2&92 


2&92 


25.92 
28.32 


25.92 
30.24 


26.40 
25.92 
22.88 
22.88 

T36.00 
25.92 


25.92 
80.72 
25.92 
28.32 


26.40 
25w92 


28.32 


25.92 
28.32 


2 
2 

it 

1:11 
'•? 

II 

II 

II 

2 

i 

it 


it 


•  8-48 
-8-48 
-  8-48 

4-44 
4-44 

■8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-«S 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


•4-44 

•  8-48 

-4-44 

4-44 

-8-48 
-8-48 


8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


4-44 

8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


12 


12 


8-48 
8-48 
8-18 

4-44 
4-44 


8-48 
-8-48 


8-8- 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8^48 
8-8^48 


8-8-48 
8-8^48 


8-4-44 
8-8^48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8^48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
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Tablk  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Oontinued. 

METAL  TBABBS— Contmued. 

BLACKSMITHS'  HSLFE&S-Caiohided. 


Ctty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week. 

f3r 

time. 


For 
over- 
tim& 


For 

Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Fulldajr; 
Saturday; 
full  weec. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
^rages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

f^ 
time. 


Hours: 
FuUday: 
Saturday; 
ftillweek. 


Rock  Island  (Bl.)  district: 
Railroad  shops— 

General  fire. 

Hammersmiths  and 

heavy  fire 

Sacinaw,  Mich.: 
Railroad  shop»— 

Qeoeral  fire. 

Hammersmiths  and 

heavy  fire 

Heaters,hanmiersmiths. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops— 

General  fire  A 

General  flreB 

General  fireC 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Heavy  flreA 

Heavy  flreB 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

Heaters,  heav/  fire 

Heavy  fire. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
ManufEicturmg  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  sfuq;>s— 
General  fire 

Hft"*""«'!"TI<*^F 

Heavy  fire. 

San  Frandsoo.  CaliL: 

Manulbcturing  shops. .  T. . 

Railroad  shops- 
General  fire 

HftTninfSTnltlMi 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash.; 
Bailroad  shops- 
General  fire 

HftTninflrsTnitihff        and 

heavy  fire 

Heaters,  heavy  itare. 

Sprincfleld,  Mass.: 
Raiffoad  shops- 
General  fire 

ffftTn-mflrOTnith^T        and 

heavy  fire 

Heaters,  heavy  fire 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

Railroad  shops 

Washington.  D.  C: 

Railroad  shops 

Widiita,  Kans.: 
Railroad  sbop9— 

General  fire 

Heavy  fire 

Worcester.  Mass.: 
Railroad  shops 


CtnU. 
bl.b 


02.5 


54.0 

59.0 
610 

76.0 

50.0 
56.5 
57.0 
66.5 
61.0 
61.5 


54.0 
64.0 
60.0 


M46.0 

62.5 
72.5 
67.5 

69.0 

54.0 
60.0 
62.0 


54.0 


60.0 
64.0 


54.0 


60.0 
64.0 


54.0 
54.0 


54.0 
60.0 


54.0 


DolU. 
27.60 


9a  00 


25.92 
28.32 

ao.72 

33.00 

26.88 
27.12 
27.36 
31.02 
29.28 


25.92 
3a  72 
28.32 


••22.08 

3a  00 
34.80 
32.40 

3a  36 

25.92 
28.32 
22.88 


25.92 


28.32 
3a  72 


26.92 


28.32 
3a  72 


25.92 
25.92 


25w92 
28.32 


25.92 


Regular  rate 

multiplied 

bjf— 

il 


U 


8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-4-44 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


«8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-4-44 


8-48 
8-48 
4-44 


8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 


-8-48 
•8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 


12 


12 


12 


CenU. 
65.5 


7a5 


DoOe, 
31.44 


33.84 


85.0 

64.0 
64.5 
65.0 
74.5 
69.0 
69.5 


62.0 
72.0 
67.0 


62.5 

70.5 
8a5 
75.5 

69.0 

62.0 
67.0 
64.0 


62.0 


67.0 
72.0 


62.0 


67.0 
72.0 


62.0 
62.0 


62.0 
67.0 


62.0 


37.40 

3a  72 
3a96 
31.20 
35.76 
33.12 
33.36 


29.78 
34.66 
32.16 


3a  00 

33.84 
38.64 
3a24 

3a  36 

29.76 
32.16 
28.16 


29.78 


32.16 
84.66 


29.76 


82.16 
34.66 


29.76 
29.76 


29.76 
32.16 


89.76 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 


8-8-48 


8-8r48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


"  Prevailing  rate;  no  ^lectiv^union  scale. 

*  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

M  For  Saturday  aftenioon,  2. 
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HBTAL  TBAJ>ES— Continued. 
BOILBB  MAKBX8. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
dayi. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftillweeL 


Atlanta,  Qa.: 

Railroad  shops 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Manufacturing  shops . 

Outside 

Railroad  shops. 


Birmingham, 

Manubcturlng  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  shops 

Boston.  Mass.: 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

Marine  work 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Butte,  Mont.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Charleston,  S.  C.: 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  shops 

Chicago,  m.: 

Manulactming  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Outsiae— 

New  work 

Repair  work 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside,  field  work 

Outside,  high  stacks 

Railroad  shops 

Columbus.  Ohio: 

Railroad  shops 

Davenport.    Iowa.      (See 
Rock  Island  (Ql.)  dis- 
trict.) 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Railroad  shops 

Des  Mcinos,  Iowa: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Railroad  shops 

Erie,  Pa.: 

Railroad  shops 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Railroad  shops 


Cent*. 
77.0 

sao 

11Z5 
77.0 


75.0 
77.0 

100.0 
77.0 

58.0 

77.0 
S7.5 
77.0 

62.5 

n.5 


72.0 
77.0 


<7ao 

100.0 
82.5 
77.0 
80.0 

7a  0 

77.0 

sao 

125.0 
150.0 
77.0 

77.0 


77.0 


80.0 
77.0 


77.0 
7a  0 


77.0 


Dottt. 
30.96 

35.20 
49.50 
36.96 


36.00 
36.96 

44.00 
3a  96 

27.84 

3a96 
38.50 
3a  96 

3a  00 
37.20 


31.68 
3a  96 


*37.80 

44.00 
36.30 
3a  96 
38.40 

34.65 
39.60 
36.96 

39.60 
55.00 
66.00 
36.96 

3a96 


da  96 


40.00 
36.96 


3a  96 
37.44 


3a  96 


ReffutttrnOt 
muUiplied 


2 

1* 

2 
2 

II 


1| 
M2 

M2 


It 

2 
1* 

442 

2 
2 
li 


2 
2 

}| 

«21J 
2 

2 
2 
2 
1§ 


8-8-48 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8- 


4-44 
8-48 


"8-8-48 


•»8. 
8- 


-8-48 
4-44 

-8-48 

-8-48 
-8-48 


-4-44 

-8-48 


9-9-54 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
8-48 

A\     AM 
•If    1WJ 

4-44 

8-48 


8. 
8- 
8. 

8- 

9- 

8- 
8- 

9- 

8  -  4'-44" 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8- 


8- 


5-50 
8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 


4  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

7  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

«  For  Saturday  afternoon,  IJ. 

*■  44  hours  per  week.  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

"  For  Christmas  and  July  4, 3^;  for  Labor  Day,  5. 


12 


12 


12 


CenU. 

8ao 
sao 

112L5 
85.0 


<75.0 
85.0 

100.0 
85.0 

sao 

sao 
loao 

85.5 

68.8 
85.0 


9ao 

.85.5 


^74.0 

125.0 
82.5 
85.0 
86.0 

sao 

90.0 
85.0 

sao 

125.0 

isao 

85.0 
85.0 


85.0 

9ao 
sao 

sao 

sao 

sao 


Dolls. 

4a  so 
sa2o 

49.50 
4a  80 


<36.00 
40.80 

44.00 
4a  80 

3a  40 

3&40 
48.00 
4a  80 

saoo 

41.04 


39.60 
40.80 


'39.96 
5a  00 

da  80 

40.80 
4a  80 

4a  00 

45.00 
4a  80 

39.60 
55.00 
66.00 
4a  80 

4a  80 


4a  80 

4a  00 

4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 


8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-  4-44 

8-  8-48 

«8-8-48 

M  8  -  8  -48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-  4-44 
8-  8-48 


9-9-54 

8-4-44 
S-  4-44 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

9-5^50 
9-5-50 
8-8-48 

9-4f49i 

8-4-44 

8-  8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 

9-5^50 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<3oiitmued. 

METAL  TBADSS— Continued. 

BOZLXB  MiLKERS— Continned. 


City. 


May  15, 1923. 


Rate  of 


hour. 


Per 
week, 

Ml 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1931. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdav; 
full  wees. 


Houston,  Tex.: 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shops. 

Railroad  shops 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Manu&ctunng  shops 

RaUroad  shops 

Jacksonyille.  Ila.: 

RaUroad  shops 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops.. 

litUeRock,  j^k:. 

Railroad  shops 

Ii06Anc»les,0alif.: 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shops. 

OuSde 

Railroad  shops 

Louisville,  Kvf: 

Manufactunng  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Milwaukee,  Wb.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Jobbing  shops 


Railroad  shops... 
,  Ifinn.: 


Minneapolis.  L 

Railroad  shoDS 

Mcline,IU.   (£eRockIsl- 

andOll.)  district.) 
Nashvule,  Tenn. : 

Railroad  sli^ps 

New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Railroad  shops 

New  Orieans,  La.: 

Manufacturing  shops  and 
outside 

Railroad  shops 

New  York,  N.  Y.r 

Manufacturing  shops  and 
marine  work 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Norfolk,  Va.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Peoria,  m.: 

Jobtdng  shops. 


Railroad  shops... 
hia,fiL: 


CerUt. 
77.6 
77.0 

75.0 
77.0 

77.0 

9ao 
loao 

77.0 
77.0 


'75.0 
85.0 
77.0 

76.0 

loao 
n.o 

9ao 
n.o 

sao 
loao 

77.0 
77.0 


77.0 
77.0 


75.0 
77.0 


04.0 
11Z5 
77.0 

58.0 
77.0 

8ao 

77.0 

05.0 
77.0 


Philadelphia, 

Manufactunng  ahopa. 

Outside 

Pittsburgh,  Pft.: 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

7  More  than  36per  oent  received  nu 
M  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  Angus 
M  For  Christmas  and  Labor  Day,  3, 
»  For  Christmas  and  Labor  Day,  4. 


sao 
9ao 


loao 

77.0 


DoUt. 
34.10 
36^96 

30.00 
30.96 

36.96 

39.60 
44.00 
36.91 

36.96 


7  36.00 
4a  80 
36.96 

36.48 
44.00 
36.06 

43.20 
36.96 

35.20 
44.00 
36.96 

36.96 


36.96 
36.96 


33.00 
36.96 


3a  72 
49.50 
3a  06 

27.84 
3a  96 

38.40 
3a  96 

41.80 
8a96 

3&20 
30.60 

44.00 
3a  06 


RegularraU 
muUipUtd 


il 


it 

3 

u 

M2 
M2 

u 


il 


8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 

8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 


f: 

8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 


8- 


8- 
8- 


«8- 
8- 
8- 

It 


8- 


8- 
8- 


8- 


4-44 

8-48 

12 

8-48 
8-48 

8-48 

4-44 
4-44 

8-48 

12 
12 

8-48 

41-48 
8^S 
8-i8 

12 

8-48 
4-44 

8-48 

*"i2* 

8-48 
8-48 

4-44 
4-44 

8-48 

12 
12 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

4-44 
8-48 

12 

8-48 
4-44 

8-48 

3 

12 

5i-48 
8-48 

12 

8-48 
8-48 

4-44 

8-48 

12 

4-44 
4-44 

12 
12 

4-44 

8-48 

12 

Cents, 
85.5 
85.0 

75.0 
85.0 

8ao 

loao 
loao 

85.0 
85.0 


71.9 
90.0 
85.0 

7ao 
loao 

85.0 

9ao 

85.0 
85.0 

loao 

85.0 
85.0 


sao 

85.0 


8ao 
8ao 


72.0 
112.5 

sao 

72.0 

sao 

oao 
sao 

9ao 
sao 

90.0 
112.5 

112.5 

sao 


DoUs, 
37.62 
40.80 

36.00 
4a  80 

4a  80 

44.00 
44.00 
4a  SO 

4a  80 


34.50 
43.20 
4a  80 

3a  48 
44.00 
4a  80 

43.20 
4a  80 

37.40 
44.00 
40.80 

4a  80 


4a  80 
4a  80 


3a  20 
4a  80 


34.56 
49.50 
4a  80 

34.56 

4a  80 

43.20 
4a  80 

41.80 
4a  80 

39.60 
49.50 

40.50 
4a  SO 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 

8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8  48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 


18-  8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

Si-  5^-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 


amount  not  reported, 
iclusive. 
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Tablb  a,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

HETAIi  TRADES— Continued. 

BOHJUt  MAKE&S-Cooohided. 


aty. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Pea- 
hour. 


Per 
week. 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Boon: 

Full  day; 

Saturday; 
lull  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
moe. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week. 

ftSr 
time. 


Boun: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fuQwedL 


Portland,  Me.: 

Railroad  shops 

Portland,  Greg.: 

Manuf^Msturmg  and  job- 
bing shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Providence,  R.  I.: 

Railroad  shops 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Railroad  shops 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Rock  Island  (IB.)  district: 

Raih^)ad  shops 

Sa^naw,  Mich: 

Railroad  shops 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

St.  Paul,  Mhin.: 

Railroad  shops 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Raihmtd  shops 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shops , 

Outside : 

Railroad  shops , 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Manufecturing  shops. . . ., 

Outside , 

Railroad  shops 

Spokane,  Wash.: 

Railroad  shops  A , 

Railroad  shops  B 

Springfield,  Mass : 

Railroad  shops 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside , 

Railroad  shops 

Washinfl:ton,  D.  C: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  sh(^ , 

Wichita.  Kans.: 

Manuucturing  shops . . . . . 

Outside,  caulkers  and  riv- 
eters  

Railroad  shops , 

Worcester.  Mass.: 

Railroad  shops 

York,  Pa .7. 

Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 


CenU. 
77.0 


72.0 
08.8 
78.0 

77.0 

77.0 

125.0 
77.0 

77.0 

77.0 

80.0 
100.0 
77.0 

77.0 

•65.0 
77.0 


78.1 
87.5 
77.0 

72.0 
03.8 
77.5 

77.0 
78.0 

77.0 

75.0 
100.0 
77.0 

81.0 
77.0 

100.0 

90.0 
77.0 

77.0 
63.0 

80.0 
00.0 
77.0 


DolU, 
36.06 


31.68 
41.25 
37.44 

36.06 

36.06 

55.00 
36.06 

36.06 

36.06 

85.20 
44.00 
36.06 

36.06 

131.20 
36.06 


34.38 
38.50 
36.06 

31.68 
41.25 
37.20 

36.06 
37.44 

36.06 

33.00 
44.00 
36.06 

35.64 
36.06 

48.00 

43.20 
30.06 

36.06 
31.50 

40.00 
39.60 
36.06 


Regular  nUe 
mvmpUed 


2 
2 

n 
n 
li 

2 
H 

u 

"it 
1} 

2 
2 

2 
2 
U 

II 
n 

11 

2 

H 

2 

14 

ii 

J* 


-it 

li 

44  2 
1* 

2 
2 
H 

2 
2 
H 

l\ 


2 
2 
H 

2 
H 

li 

2 

u 

44  2 

2 


8-8-48 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

4-44 

'8-48 

-8-48 
•8-48 

-4-44 

-4-44 

-8-48 


8-8-48 


•18- 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 

4-44 
4-44 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

1-8-48 

4-44 
4-44 

8-48 

4-44 

8-48 


8^8-48 


0- 

0- 
8- 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
5-50 

5-50 
4-44 

8-48 


12 


12 


12 


Cents. 
85.0 


88:0 
03.8 
86.0 

8&0 

86.0 

125.0 
85.0 

86.0 

85.0 

oao 

125.0 
85.0 

85.0 

87.5 
86.0 


00.0 
100.0 
85.0 

<80.0 
110.0 
86.5 

85.0 
86.0 

86.0 

80.0 
110.0 
86.0 

oao 

86.0 
100.0 

loao 

85.0 

85.0 
70.0 

80.0 
00.0 
85.0 


DoOi, 
4a  80 


88.72 
41.25 
4L28 

4a  80 

4a  80 

55.00 
4a  80 

40.80 

4a  80 

43.20 
55.00 
40.80 

4a  80 

42.00 
4a  80 


30.60 
44.00 
4a  80 

«35.20 
48.40 
41.04 

4a  80 
41.28 

4a  80 

35.20 
48.40 
4a  80 

30.60 
4a  80 

48.00 

48.00 
4a  80 

4a  80 
38.50 

4a  00 

89.60 
4a  80 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-14 
8-8-48 

8-8-18 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-18 

8§- 41-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

«8-8-48 
8-8-18 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-14 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-18 
10-5-55 

0-5-50 
8-4-44 
8-8-18 


*  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported . 

**  For  Saturday  afternoon,  l|. 

n  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

^  44  hoars  per  week,  June  to  August,  indosive. 

**  On  repair  work,  2. 
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Table  !•— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contmued. 

HBTAL  TRADB&-<3ontmu6d. 

BOZLXR  MAKICTIB'  HELPSB8. 


Railroad  shops 

Baltimore,  Md.: 
ManufiBOturing  shops . 
Outside.. 


Railroad  shops. . . 
a,  Ala.: 


Birmingham  V  ^ 

Railroad  shops 

Boston.  Mass.: 

Ontside 

Railroad  shops 

Bridgeport,  Ckmn.: 

Marine  work. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Butte,  Mont.: 

Mines,  smelters  and  can- 
cen'brators 

Railroad  shops 

Charleston.  8.  C: 

Manufaciurlng  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Chicago.  nL: 

Manulactarlng  and  job* 
bing  shops. 


Outside  ^new  work) . 


Outside  (re^Miir  work) 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Railroad  shops  C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Manufacnning  shops. .  .*. . 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Manuliscturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Cdumbus.  Ohio: 

Railroad  shops . . '. 

Davenport,    lowa.      (See 

Rocklsland  (lIDdistrict.) 
Denver,  Cdo.: 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Manutecturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Railroad  shops 

Erie,  Pa.: 

Railroad  shops 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

RaOroad  shops 

Houston,  Tex.: 


Railroad  shops 

idianapoUs,  uid.: 
ManufBOturing  shops 


Railroad  shops. 


li.o' 

26.02 

iV 

u 

64.0 
100.0 
540 

23.76 
44.00 
26.92 

2 
2 

n2 

"2 

IJ 

54.0 

26.92 

li 

11 

87.6 
64.0 

38.60 
25.92 

2 

2 

48.0 

22.08 

n 

«2 

61.0 
67.6 
64.0 

24.48 
29.70 
26.92 

2 
2 
li 

2 
2 
li 

63.1 
64.0 

25.60 
25.92 

if 

It 

60.0 
64.0 

22.00 
26.92 

2 
11 

2 
li 

66.0 
90.0 
61.3 
64.0 
66.0 
66.3 

29.70 
39.60 
26.96 
25.92 
26.88 
27.00 

I' 
2 

11 

2 
2 
2 

li 

ll 

66.0 
80.0 
64.0 

27.23 
36.20 
25.92 

I' 

u 

li,2 
li 

60.0 
125.0 
54.0 

29.70 
56.00 
25.92 

2 
2 

2 
2 
li 

64.0 

26.92 

U 

li 

64.0 
61.0 

26.92 
29.28 

il 

11 

60.0 
64.0 

30.00 
26.92 

2 
li 

2 
li 

64.0 

25.92 

n 

li 

64.0 

26.92 

u 

li 

64.0 

26.92 

u 

li 

64.0 

26.92 

li 

li 

46.0 
64.0 

21.00 
25.92 

2 

li 

2 
li 

M  For  Saturday  afternoon,  li. 

n  44  hours  per  week.  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

M  For  Christmas  and  July  4, 3i;  lor  Labor  Day,  5. 


8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 

8- 
8- 

ns- 

•18- 
8- 
8- 


9- 
8- 
8- 

9- 
8- 
8- 

8- 


8- 
8- 

9- 

8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 

8- 
8- 


8-48 

4-44 
4-44 

8-48 

12 
12 

8-48 

4-14 

8-48 

12 

8-48 

3 

8-48 
4-44 

8-48 

3 
12 

8-48 
8-48 

4-44 

8-48 

12 

9-64 
4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

12 

8-48 

12 
12 

4i-49J 
4-44 

8-48 

li 



8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

5-50 
8-48 

12 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

"Slo' 

^29.76 

64.0 
100.0 
62.0 

23.76 
44.00 
29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

87.6 
62.0 

38.50 
29.76 

54.0 

25.92 

54.0 
95.0 
62.0 

25.92 
46.60 
20.76 

59.4 
62.0 

28.60 
29.76 

61.0 
62.0 

26.84 
29.76 

64.0 
115.0 
71.8 
62.0 
64.0 
64.5 

34.66 
50.60 
31.35 
29.76 
30.72 
30.96 

62.6 
80.0 
62.0 

26.26 
40.00 
20.76 

60.0 
125.0 
62.0 

29.70 
55.00 
20.76 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 
60.0 

29.76 
33.12 

66.0 
62.0 

32.60 
29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

45.0 
62.0 

21.60 
29.76 

8-8-48 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 


8-8- 


8-44 
8-48 


•18-8-48 


•  8-48 

•  8-48 
•8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


-4  -44 

•8-48 


9-54 
4-44 
4-44 

■8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

5-50 
5-50 
8-48 

4i-40i 
4-44 

8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

9-5-50 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-  8-48 

8-  8-48 

8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  «-i8 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

METAL  TRADES — Continued. 

BOILER  VAKERS'  HELPSB8--Conti]iued. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
Iberof 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Isl- 


ind 


ind 


Manui^acturing  shops. 

Railroad  shops  A 

RaUroad  shops  B 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Manufacturing  shops. 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Peoria,  HI.: 

Jobbing  shops 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Railroad  shops  C 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Manufacturing  shops . 

Outside 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Portland,  Me.: 

Railroad  shops 


Centi. 
64.0 

81.3 
93.8 
55.5 

5S.0 
5S.5 

5ao 

W65.0 
55.0 

62.5 

9ao 

54.0 
54.0 

5ao 

85w0 
54.0 

54.0 


54.0 
54.0 


45.0 
54.0 


42.0 
100.0 
54.0 

35.0 
510 
54.0 

5ao 

54.0 
57.5 

75.0 
54.0 
58L0 
59.0 

eao 

75.0 

95.0 
54.0 

54.0 


DoOs. 
25.92 

35.75 
41.25 
20.64 

26.88 
27.12 

24.00 

»r31.2D 

26.40 

saoo 

39.60 
25.92 

25.92 

22.00 
37.40 
25.92 

25.92 


25.92 
25.92 


19.80 
2&92 


20..16 
44.00 
25.92 

16.80 
25.92 
25.92 

24.00 
25.92 
27.60 

33.00 
25.92 
27.84 
28.32 

26^40 
33.00 

41.80 
25.92 

25.92 


RegvlatToU 
muUiplied 
hv— 
U 


it 


N2 

•<2 


H 


U2 
»2 


8-8-48 

8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  8-48 


8-48 
8-«S 


8|-  41-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-IS 

8-8-IS 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


»8- 
8- 
8- 

r. 


8- 
8- 

8- 


8- 
8- 


8- 
8- 


8- 
8- 


4  -44 

8-48 
/ 

8-48 
4-44 

8-48 

54-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

4  -44 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

4-44 
4-44 

4  -44 

8-48 


8-8-48 


**  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

"  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

**  For  Christmas  and  Labor  Day,  3. 

•  For  Christmas  and  Labor  Day.  4. 

91  Mors  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  70  cents  per  hour. 


12 


12 


12 


12 


CetUt. 
62.0 

8L3 
93.8 
63.5 

64.0 
64.5 

56.3 
75.0 
63.0 

62.5 

9ao 

62.0 
62.0 

7ao 

85.0 
62.0 

62.0 


62.0 


5ao 

62.0 


54.0 

loao 

62.0 

45w0 
62.0 
64.0 

7a  0 
62.0 
65.5 

75.0 
62.0 
66.0 
67.0 

75.0 

loao 

105.0 
02.0 

62.0 


DoZb. 
29.70 

85.75 
41.25 
30.48 

3a  72 
3a  96 

27.00 
36.00 
30.24 

3a  00 
39.60 
29.70 

29.76 

3a  80 
37.40 
29.76 

29.76 


29.76 
29.76 


22.00 
29.76 


25.92 
44.00 
29.70 

21.60 
29.76 
3a  72 

33.60 
29.70 
3L44 

33.00 
29.76 
31.68 
32.16 

33.00 
44.00 

46.20 
29.70 

29.70 


8-8-48 

8-  4-44 
8«-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-IS 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


4-44 

8-48 


n8s-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8i-5H8 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
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Tablb  a,— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— CoDtkiuecL 

METAL  TKA]>B€k-CoBtinued. 

BOILXK  XASnS'  KILPERS-Coooladed. 


City. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

ftiU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hoon: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweeK. 


Portland,  One.: 

Manul^cturmg  and  Job- 
bing shops. 

Outside , 

Railroad  sh(9s 

Providence,  R.  I.: 

Railroad  shops 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Railroad  shops , 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

ManntBtftuitog  and  job- 
bing shops. ^ 

Railroad  shops 

Rock  Island  (lU.)  district 

RaUioadshc^ 

Saginaw,  Ifich.: 

Railroad  shops 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

ManufBctorlng  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  slMips  B 

Railroad  shops  C 

Railroad  shops  D 

St.  Paul,  Minn!: 

Railroad  sh(n)s 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  8h<^  A 

Railroad  shqps  B 

San  Francisco.  Calif.: 

ManullBctuimg  and  Job- 
binjr  shops 

BuUdinework 

Railroad  shops 

Tanks  and  pipe  lines 

SeetUe,  Wash.: 

ManuflEKituring  shops 

Holders  on 

Ontside 

Railroad  shOTM 

Spokane,  Wa^.: 

Railroad  shops 

Springfleld,  Mass.: 

Raifroad  shops 

TMedo,  Ohio: 

Manufiictaring  shops 

Outside 

Raitat)ad  shops 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Manuracturing  diops 

Raihtiad  shops 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

Manumcturlng  shops 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Railroad  shops  C 

Worcester.  Mass.: 

Railroad  shops 

York,  Pa..... T. 

Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

RaihxMd  shops 


Cento, 
52.0 
81.3 
64.0 

64.0 

64.0 


80.5 
54.0 

MlO 

54.0 

MlO 

oao 

64.5 
55.0 
56.0 
57.5 

64.0 

>4A.O 
54.0 
5&0 


64.0 
7&0 
64.0 
76.0 

52.0 
52.0 
81.3 
64.0 

54.0 

54.0 

6ao 
oao 

54.0 

4&0 
54.0 

7&0 
54.0 
68.0 
50.0 

54.0 
40.0 

eao 
oao 

54.0 


22.88 
35.75 
2&92 

2&02 

26w02 


39138 
2&92 

28.80 

2&92 

20.40 

saoo 

26.16 
26.40 
26.88 
27.60 

26.02 

••22.08 
26,02 
27.84 


23.76 
33.00 
25w02 
33.00 

22.88 
22.88 
85.75 
25w92 

25.02 

25.92 

22.00 
39.60 
26.92 

19.80 
25.92 

36.00 
26.92 
27.84 
28.32 

26.92 
20.00 

3a  00 
39.60 
26.92 


Regular  rate 
nwmplied 


2 
2 
H 

U 

2 
H 

•U 

\ 


i! 


U,2 

Mi 

2 

It 

ii 
i| 

w 
I' 


M2 


2 

n 
? 

2 

u 
ll 
ll 

«2 
2 


4-44 
■4-44 

•8-48 

-8-48 
'8-48 


8- 


-4-44 
-8-48 

'8-48 

■a-48 

4-44 
-4-44 

8  48 
'8-48 

8-48 
-8-48 

8-8-48 


•18- 
8- 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 

4-44 

8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


•4-44 
•4-44 
•8-48 

•4-44 

-8-48 

•8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 

•8-48 
■6-50 

5-50 
•4-44 

•  8-48 


12 


12 


cents, 
66.0 
81.3 
62.0 

62L0 

62L0 


80.6 
62.0 

68.0 

62.0 

7ao 

115.0 
62.5 
63.0 
64.0 
65^ 

62.0 

65.6 
62.0 
66.0 


66.0 
76.6 
62.0 

loao 

58.0 
64.0 

9ao 

62.0 

62.0 

62.0 

75.0 
106.0 
62.0 

66.0 
68.0 

86.0 
62.0 
66.0 
67.0 

62.0 
56.0 

6ao 
oao 

62.0 


DoUe, 
29.04 
36.75 
20.76 

29.76 

29.76 


20.76 

32.64 

29.76 

33.60 
5a  60 

saoo 

3a  24 
3a  72 
31.44 

20.76 

31.50 
2a  76 
3L68 


28.60 
33.66 
29.76 
44.00 

25.52 
28.16 


29.76 

20.76 

2a  76 

33.00 
46.20 
2a  76 

28.60 
2a  76 

4a  80 
2a  76 
3L68 
32.16 

29.76 
30.80 

saoo 

30.60 
29.76 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-^ 

8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8i-4f^48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

•»  8  -  8  -48 
8-8*48 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 


*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

•  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

21746'— 23— BulL  825 ^10 


•1  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 
••On  repair  work,  2. 
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Tablb  Au— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-€<mtiniied. 
MBTAL  TRADES— Continued. 
^  OOPPSBSHXm. 


May  15, 1022. 

J 

May  15, 

1021. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 
FnUday; 
Baturdar; 
ftiUweek. 

berof 
mos. 
with 

nrdav 
half 
hoU. 

Rate  of 
wages- 

city. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

time. 

For 
ovef- 
time. 

For 

Sun- 

hoU- 
days. 

^. 

Per 
week, 

fair 
ttine. 

Hoars: 
FuUday; 
Batordav; 
l^week. 

Bfi]41in'«n>.  M4.  . 

CenU, 

9ao 

77.0 

»9ao 

loao 
uao 

85.0 
•75.0 

77.0 
107.6 

S5.0 
97.0 
05.0 
85.0 
86.9 

77.0 

DoOi. 

89.00 

30.90 

'•39.00 

4a  00 

48w40 

4a  80 

•83.00 

saoe 

47.30 

4a  80 
48.08 
28.00 
87.40 
8&38 

30.90 

rrate 

S 
% 

3 
% 

t 

2 
2 
2 
2 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 

8|-4H« 
8-4-44 
8}-4i-48 
8-4^44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
« 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

"u 

12 
12 
12 

Omt$. 

loao 

8&0 

loao 

loao 
iiao 

8&0 

loao 

85.0 
107.5 

>95wO 
lO&O 
82.0 

«9ao 
loao 

86.0 

DoOs. 
44.00 
4a  80 
44.00 

6a  00 
48.40 
4a  80 
44.00 
4a  80 
47.30 

145.00 
46.20 
30.08 

•80.00 
44.00 

4a  80 

8-4-44 

Ratlroaa  shops 

a-  8-48 

BostoOyMass... 

8-4-44 

Chtaucp,!]].: 

•H-4H3 
8  -  4-44 

Outside 

nndnrmti,  f^Mn  , .  . 

81-  4M8 

New  OrlcMis,  L« 

8-4-44 

RaUroad  sliops 

8-8-48 

NowYork.N.Y 

8-4-44 

Fbiladelptiia^Pa.: 

8-8-48 

Outside 

8-4-44 

Bhipyards ^x  .^ 

8-4-14 

St.Loois^Mo 

8-4-44 

San  Frandscq,  OaUf 

Wa8hto5too,6.C.: 

8-4-14 
8-8-48 

COKX  MAXVB8. 


Baltimore,  Md.... 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
Butte,  Mont.. 


Qiarleston,8.C 

Chicago,  III 

CiDcinnati,Ohio..... 

ClevelaDd,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denyer,Colo 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Erie,  Pa 

FaU  River,  Mass..... 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . . 

Kansas  Clty.Mo 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 
New  Orleans.  La — 
New  York, ^f.Y.... 

Omaha^Nebr. 

Peoria,  in 

Philadelphia,  Pa — 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 


7&0 

30.00 

li 

2 

75.0 

30.00 

H 

2 

75.0 

30.00 

2 

08.8 

33.00 

14 

2 

05.0 

2a  00 

•2 

75.0 

30.00 

2 

08.8 

83.00 

2 

75.0 

saoo 

2 

0&8 

33.00 

2 

7&1 

37,60 

2 

75.0 

dOwOO 

2 

50.0 

27.00 

MJ 

75.0 

3a  00 

2 

75.0 

3a  00 

2 

7ao 

33.00 

2 

70.5 

3a  72 

2 

03.8 

3a  00 

2 

77.0 

41.68 

2 

•  8ao 

•3a  40 

2 

7a  1 

87.60 

2 

75.0 

3a  00 

2 

7&1 

87.60 

2 

sao 

8a40 

2 

0&8 

saoo 

1 

2 

7a  0 

87.44 

2 

7ao 

3a  00 

2 

80.0 

3a  40 

1 

H 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

<8-8-48 
8-8-48 

(8-8-48 
8-8-48 
9-9-64 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
9-9-64 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


87.6 

42.00 

9ao 

4a  20 

8ao 

da  40 

7ao 

3a  00 

12 

86.0 

87.40 

9ao 

4a  30 

7ao 

3a  00 

4 

75l0 

saoo 

87.6 

42.00 

(•) 

•100.0 

•  4a  00 

90.0 

4a  20 

8ao 

3a40 

...... 

Tai 

37.60 

7&0 

3a  00 

7ao 

3a  00 

9ao 

4a  20 

7ao 

3a  00 

86.0 

45.90 

•oao 

•sa40 

8ao 

8a40 

8ao 

3a40 

8ao 

42.24 

9X8 

4a  00 

84.4 

4a  60 

9ao 

4a  20 

^84.4 

4a  60 

•8ao 

•42.34 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

«8-8-48 
8-8-48 

•8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
S-8-48 
9-9-64 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


•  More  than  half  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 
1  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  $1.06  per  hour. 

•  Including  bonus  of  5  cents  per  hour. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

•  46  hours  per  week,  Jtme  to  September,  inclusive. 

•  Full  holiday  every  other  Saturday,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
1 1n  some  shops,  2. 

■More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more:  92)  cents  per  hour. 

*•  More  than  75per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
••  Work  48  hours;  paid  for  60. 
•On  repair  work,  2|. 
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Tabub  iu— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Oontiiuied. 

HETAIi  TBADBS— Ck>Btinued. 

OOSS  MAKE&S-Ckmdnded. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


Pot 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


MadtK 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

ftiU 


Hours: 
Pull  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Ridunond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  MO 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Ltfke  City,  Utah: 
M^imfactnring  shops 
Railroad  shops 

San  Francisco,  CaUf . . . 

Scranton,  Pa •.. 

Seattle,  wa^ 

Sp(dcano.  Wash 

Sprincfleld,  Mass 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 

York,  Pa 


Omt». 
77.0 

Tao 

75.0 

Tao 

U65.0 
77.0 

sao 

75.0 
80.0 
87.5 
75.0 
78.0 
76.0 
37.5 


DotU. 
36.96 
38.60 
36w00 
33.60 

U3L2Q 
36.96 
3&20 
36.00 
85.20 
4X00 
36.00 
87.44 
36.00 
22.50 


ReguiornUe 
mOHplied 


•  2 

? 

3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

118-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

"8-8-48 
8-8-48 
10  -10  -60 


(") 


Omtt. 
85.0 
70.4 
85.0 

9ao 

87.5 
85wO 

loao 

75.0 

"80.0 

87.6 

90.0 

8ao 
9ao 

37.5 


DoOt, 
4a  80 
38.10 
4a  80 
43.20 

42.00 
4a  80 
44.00 
36.00 
M35.20 
42.00 
43.20 
3&40 
43.20 
22.50 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

"8-8-48 
8-8-18 
8-4-44 
8-8-18 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

"8-8-48 
8-8-48 
10  -10  -60 


Atlanta  Oa.: 

Railroad  shops 

Baltimore  Md.: 

Railroad  shops 

Birmimdiam  Ala.: 
lianulactmlng  and  job- 
bing shops. 

Raiboadmops 

Boston,  Mass.: 
Manufacturing  shops- 
First  dass  A. 

first  classB 

Second  class  A 

Second  class  B 

First  class,  marine. 

Second  class,  marine. .. . 

Specialists 

ToolmakersA 

ToolmakersB 

Railroad  shops 

Biiflak),N.Y.: 

Railroad  shops 

Bntte,  Mont.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shcms 

Charieston,  S.  C: 

Railroad  shops 

aiicago,Ill.: 

All-round. 

Auto  shops ^. 

Brewery.. 


Outside pni0.0 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shc^  B 

Specialists............ 

Tool  and  die  makers. . 


77.0 

36.96 

•  1* 

H 

77.0 

36.96 

U 

1* 

75.0 
77.0 

3a  00 
3a  96 

il 

'3 

75.0 

oao 

66.0 

76.0 

•72.0 

65.0 

7ao 

75.0 

•  oao 

77.0 

3a  00 

43^20 
3L20 

saoo 

•3L68 
28.60 
33.60 
36.00 

•43.20 
3a  96 

1 
I 

I 

2 

U 

1 

1 

1} 

77.0 

3a  96 

li 

62.5 
77.0 

30.00 
3a  96 

il 

1§,J 

77.0 

3a  96 

u 

to83.0 

loao 

9ao 

iniao 

80.0 

77.0 

"58.0 

>'9ao 

"3a  52 
48.00 
43.20 

"48.40 
38.40 
3a  96 

"2a  52 

"30.60 

2 
2 

? 

2 

8-] 
8-1 


8-1 


8-8-48 


8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-14 

8-48 
8-48 
4-44 
8-48 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 


12 


12 


•  For  Satorday  afternoon,  1. 
'In  some  shops,  2. 

■  More  than  25  per  cent  reeeived  more;  amount  not  reported. 
"PrevaUtngraM;  no  effecttre  union  soale. 
"  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  Aunist,  taobiaiye. 
u  More  than  half  receired  more;  86  cents  to  n  per  hour. 
"  44  hours  per  week  in  some  shops. 
M  More  than  half  reeeived  more;  amoant  not  reported. 
"  More  than  half  received  more;  up  to  $1  per  hour. 
"  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  $1.10  to  11.25  per  hour. 
"More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 


8&0 

8ao 


"76.0 
85.0 


7ao 
oao 

6&0 
7&0 
72.0 
67.0 
70.0 
7a  0 

•  oao 

85.0 

8ao 

6&8 

8ao 
8ao 

90.0 

loao 
loao 

112.5 

sao 
sao 

63.0 

•  oao 


4a  80 
4a  80 


"3a  00 

40.80 


3a  00 

43.20 
31.20 

3a  00 

31.68 
2a  48 
33.60 

saoo 

•43.20 
4a  80 

4a  80 

33.00 
4a  80 

4a  80 

3a  60 

4a  00 
4a  00 

49.50 
4a  80 
4a  80 
27.72 
•42.  SI 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
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Tablb  a,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOtJRS,  ETC.— Continued. 

XSTAL  TBADB8— Continued. 

MAOHHriSTS-Coiitiiiued. 


aty. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


hour. 


Per 
veek, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
Uma 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
boU- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hoorv: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Ctodnnati,  Ohio: 
AutomoUle 


Brewery. 

Jobbing  snops 

ACanufacturing  shops— 

AU-round. 

Toel  and  die  makers 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Sewing  macmne  adjusters. 

Specialists 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

Specialists 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Columbus.  Ohio: 

Railroad  shops 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

Manufacturing  and  job- 
bing shops 

Toohnakers 

Railroad  shops 

Davenport  Jowa.  See  (Rock 

Island  (lU.)  district.) 
Dayton,  Ohio: 

Railrood  shops 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Manufacturing  shops. 

Railroad  shops 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa: 

ManufkMJturing  shops . 

Railroad  shops 

Detroit,  Mkih.: 

Railroad  shops 

Erie,  Pa.: 

Railroad  shops 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 


'I. 


Houston,  Tex.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Manufacturine  and  Job- 
bing shops  A 

Manmacturing  and  Job- 
Wngsh      * 

Railroad 
IndtenapoU 

Manu&ctu'ring  shops 

Repairs,  printing  machln- 

Raifroad's^M.*...! 

Jacksonville.  Fla.t 

Railroad  shops 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Tool  and  die  makers. .. . 

Outside. 

Railroad  shops 


Oenta. 
60.0 
80.0 
80.0 

6ao 

80.0 
85.0 

n.o 

102.3 
50.0 

65.0 
100.0 
77.0 
50.0 
75.0 

77.0 


80.0 
85.0 
77.0 


77.0 
72.0 

n.o 
7ao 

77.0 

77.0 

77.0 

77.0 

75.0 

7&0 

7&0 
77.0 

7&0 

85.0 
77.0 

77.0 

9ao 

05.0 

loao 

77.0 


DoiU. 
28.80 
38.40 
38.40 

28.80 
38.40 
40.80 
36.06 
45.00 
24.00 

32.50 
44.00 
36.96 
25.00 
37.50 

36.06 


38.40 
40.80 
36.06 


36.06 

34.56 
36.06 

35.00 
36.06 

36.06 

36.06 

36.06 

36.00 

36.00 

86.00 
36.06 

37.60 

37.40 
36.06 

36.06 

30.60 
41.80 
44.00 
36.06 


RegvlarnU 
muUiplied 

112 
3 

3 
3 
3 


w 


1J,3 


IJ 


H,f 


1 

u 

w 

li 
n 

It 

U,2 

3 

u 

ii2 
2 
2 


I 


1 
»3 

1 


\l 

»3 

u 

H 

n 
u 
ij 

w 

»3 

3 

1| 


8- 
8- 
8- 

W8. 

"8- 
8- 
8. 
8- 

it8. 

0- 
8- 
8- 
0- 
0- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-4S 
8-48 
4-14 
8-48 

5-50 
4-44 

8-48 
5-50 
5^60 


8-8-18 


8-48 
8-48 
8-18 


8-8-48 


8-48 
8^48 

5-50 
8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 


0-5-5O 


4-44 

8-48 


8-8-48 


4-44 

4-44 

8^ 


12 


12 


Onto. 
75.0 
80.0 
86.0 

75.0 
00.0 
85.0 
85.0 
102.3 
60.0 

65.0 
100.0 
85.0 
50.0 
75.0 

85.0 


•80.0 

M85.0 

85.0 


85.0 

85.0 
85.0 

75.0 
85.0 

85.0 

85.0 

85.0 

"72.5 

»72.5 

»72.6 
85.0 

»80.0 

85.0 
85.0 

85.0 

100.0 
100.0 

iiao 

8&0 


>  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  Reported- . 

^*  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  For  Sunday.  Chirstmas,  July  4,  and  Labor  Day;  for  other  holidays,  1 . 

**  Hours  vary  but  total  48  per  weisk. 

M  For  Saturday  afternoon. !(. 

ti  Nominal  rate.   All  reoeived  more;  amount  not  reported. 

^  Old  scale;  strike  pending.   More  tlian  hair  received  more;  amount  not  reportedi 
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DoOm. 
36.00 
S8.40 
4a  80 

36.00 
43.20 
40.80 
40.80 
45.00 
28.80 

32.50 
44.00 
40.80 
25.00 
37.50 

40.80 


838.40 

M40.80 

4a  80 


40.80 

40.80 
4a  80 

87. /8 
4a  80 

4a  80 

4a  80 

4a  80 

»34.80 

«39.15 

^36.25 
4a  80 

>4aoo 

37.40 
4a  80 

4a  80 

44.00 
44.00 
48.40 
«i80 


8- 
8- 
Sr 

»»8- 

i»8- 

8- 

8- 

8- 

"8- 

0- 

8- 
8- 
0- 
0- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-18 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-«S 
4-14 
8-48 

5-50 
4-44 

8-48 
5-50 
5-60 


8-8-18 


8- 
8- 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-8- 


8-18 
-8-18 

•6-50 
•8-18 

•8-48 

•8-48 

•8-18 

•8-48 

■9-54 

5-50 
-8-48 


0-  5-60 


-4-44 

-8-18 

-8-48 

-4-44 
-4-44 
-4-44 

-8-48 


Google 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

HBTAL  TBAPB8— 0>ntinu6d. 

MA0HZHIBT8— Coiitiiiued. 


Mamifacturing  diops 

Railroad  shops , 

Los  Angeles,  Oalit: 

Brewery 

Manufacturing  and  job- 


Railroad  sbops. 
Louisville.  Ky.: 

Railroad  shops 

Manchester,  N.H.: 
Manoibctaiing  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Worubg  in  mills— 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Manulsoturing  shops 

Railroad  shops..., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Breweries 

Manufacturing  shops 


Raihroad  shops. . . 
.Ifimi.: 


Minneapolis,  joui 

Railroad  shops 

MoUne,    HI.    (See    Rock 

Island  (lU.)  district.) 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

ManuCscturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Breweries 

Outside 

New  HavcD,  Conn.: 
Manufacturing  shops- 
All-round  men 

Spedalists 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

New  Orleans,  La.: 
Mannflactunng  shops  and 
outside 


Railroad  shops.  ^ 
Shipyards,  first  class. . 


NewYork,N.Y. 

Manulhcturing  shops  A . . 

Manufacturing  shops  B . . 

Marine  work 

Outside 

Printing  press  factories. . 

Printing  press  repairs. . . . 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Norfolk.  Va.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  sh<^ 


85wO 
77.0 

la  80 
36.96 

c 

W 

8ao 

38.40 

i*,a 

3 

»7ao 

77.0 

•33.60 
36.06 

11 

w 

77.0 

36.06 

U 

li 

SO.0 

24.00 

i§ 

ll 

63.0 
68.0 
53.0 

20.76 
27.84 
24.96 

3 

1 

gao 

77.0 

43.20 
36.96 

"■;. 

2 

87.5 
66.0 
77.0 

38.50 
36.40 
36.96 

2 

11 

2 

»2 

1| 

77.0 

36.96 

^ 

4 

76.0 
77.0 

36.00 
36.96 

w 

11 

9ao 
loao 

43.20 
44.00 

'H 

3 
3 

66.0 

6ao 
7a  0 
7ao 

77.0 

31.20 
24.00 
33.60 
33.60 
36.96 

1  ,2 

h 

3 
3 
3 
3 
11 

75.0 
77.0 
T&O 

33.00 
36.96 
33.00 

3 

3 

80.0 
85.0 
72.0 
112.5 
85.0 

loao 

77.0 
78.0 

•  9ao 

38.40 
4a  80 
34.66 
49.60 
37.40 
44.00 
36.96 
37.44 
•39.60 

2 

1 

3 
2 
3 
8 

3 
3 

.8 

58.0 
77.0 

27.84 
36^96 

3 

4 

3 
11 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8f-4H8 

13 

8l-4-i8 
8|-4i-48 

13 
13 
13 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
81-5-48 
r-8-48 

12 
12 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 

■**i2' 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 



8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 

IS 

*"i2" 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
U8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8r8-48 
8-4-44 

■"3' 

12 
12 
12 

*"i2* 

8I-6H8 

12 

•  Old  scale,  strike  pending. 

"More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

«•  Per  Saturday  afternoon  IJ. 

«  More  than  half  received  more;  85  cents  to  $1.10  per  hoar. 

••More  than  half  received  more;  86  cents  per  hour. 


86.0 

'ioso 

4a  80 

sao 

8&20 

«*7ao 

85.0 

•«88.60 
4a  80 

86.0 

4a  80 

6ao 

24.00 

62.0 
6&0 
52.0 

29.76 
27.84 
24.96 

loao 

86.0 

4&00 
4a  80 

87.6 
62.5 
86.0 

38.50 

saoo 

4a  80 

86.0 

4a  80 

oao 

86.0 

4S.30 
4a  80 

97.9 

loao 

47.00 
44.00 

73.0 
55.0 
78.0 
73.0 
86.0 

84.66 
3a40 
87.44 
34.56 
4a  80 

sao 

86.0 
80:0 

36.20 
4a  80 
3&20 

sao 

86.0 
7X0 
112L6 
85w0 

loao 

•95.0 

38.40 
4a  80 
34.66 
40.50 
37.40 
44.00 
40.80 
4a  80 
•41.80 

•86.0 
86.0 

•38.68 
4a  80 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8-8-48 


8- 


8-48 
8-48 


8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 

8- 

ug. 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 


8-48 
4-44 


-8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 


-4-44 

-8-48 
-4-44 

■8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 
•4-44 
4-44 
-  4-44 
-8-48 
-8-48 
-4-44 

•  54-45* 
■8-48 
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Table  Au -UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

METAL  TBADB8— Continued. 

MAOKZVUTS-Contiiniad. 


bing  shorn.... 
"      "gnops. 


RaUroad 
Pooia^IU. 

Jobbipg  sliops 

Baihmd  shops 

PhikdelphS/K.: 

Breweries 

Dry  dock  and  repair  work. 

Manafsctaring  and  anto 
repair  shops 

Ontsida. 

RaUroad  shops 

Shipyards  y  first  elsss 

Shipyards,  second  class. . . 

Tool  and  die  makers. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Railroad  shops. 

Portland,  Me.: 

Railroad  shops 

Portland,  OrM.: 
DufMstoring 


Jobingshops. 
Railroad  shops 


and  Job- 


Proyidence,  R.  I.: 
Railroad  shops 

Reading,  Pa.... 

Richmond,  Va.: 
Mannfticturing  shops. 


Railroad  shops.. 
r,N.ir.: 


Rochester, 
Ifanofscturing  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Tool  and  ale  makws. 


Railroad  shops 

Rock  Island  (111.)  district: 

Railroad  shops 

8afldnaw,Mich.: 

Railroad  shops 

St.  Louis, Mo.: 

Brewery 

Manufsctming  shops 

Outside. 

Printing  machinery  and 
reoair  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Specialists 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

All-round 

Railroad  shops 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Manutectunng  shops 

Railroad  shops 


80.0' 
77.0 

3&40 
38.96 

If 

11 

•87.5 
77.0 

•42.00 

a&M 

2 

2 

n 

8S.0 

oao 

37.40 
28.80 

2 
2 

2 
2 

7&0 

9ao 

78.0 
56.0 

5ao 

75.0 

36u00 
30.60 
37.44 
26w52 
22.00 
36u00 

J 

■»2 
2 

I' 

2 
■■2 

77.0 

36.96 

1§ 

1» 

77.0 

36.00 

1§ 

n 

"80.0 
77.0 

■■35.20 
36.06 

2 

2 

77.0 

5ao 

36u06 
27.50 

11 

It 

O&O 
77.0 

82.64 
36u06 

il 

2 

85.0 

gao 

77.0 

4a  80 
43.20 
36u06 

3 

2 
2 

77.0 

36.06 

li 

ih 

77.0 

36.06 

n 

n 

gao 
•  Tao 

112.5 

30.60 

•33.60 

40.50 

1^3 

2 
2 
2 

85.0 
77.0 

6ao 

37.40 
36.06 
28.80 

J 

2 

gao 

77.0 

30160 
36u06 

^••f* 

2 

»««5.0 
77.0 

••31.20 
36.06 

It 

11 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8- 
8- 

-8-48 
-8-«8 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

12 

8!-4i-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8|-4i-18 

12 
12 

"12 
12 
12 

8-8-48 

8- 

-8-«8 

...... 

8- 

8- 

•4-44 

-8-48 

12 

8- 
10- 

-8-48 
5-65 

*"i2' 

8- 
8- 

-8-48 
-8-48 

Msf  4H8 
8-8-48 

12 
12 

8-8-IS 

8-8-48 



8- 
8- 
8- 

•4-44 
•8-48 
•4-44 

12 

8- 
8- 
8- 

•4-44 

•8-48 
•8-48 

12 

8- 
8- 

•4-44 

•8-48 

12 

»8- 
8- 

■8-48 
•8-48 

3 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  More  than  25  per  cent  reoelyed  more;  amoont  not  reported. 
!•  Prevailing  rate;  no  eflectiye  union  scale. 


8&0 
85.0 

lOQlO 
85.0 

112.5 

oao 

•76.0 

uao 

85.0 
80.0 
72.0 
00.0 

8&0 

86w0 


F88.0 
85.0 


SILO 
60lO 


68.0 
85.0 


00.0 
100.0 
85.0 

86.0 

86.0 

100.0 

oao 


loao 

85.0 
75.0 

oao 

86.0 

87.5 
85.0 


4a  80 
4a  80 

48.00 
4a  80 

4a  50 
3a  60 

•  saoo 

4a  40 
4a  80 
85.20 
31.68 
43.20 

4a  80 

4a  80 


■r3&72 
4a  80 


4a  80 
S8.00 


S2.64 
4a  80 


4a  20 
4&00 
4a  80 

4a  80 

4a  80 

44.00 

43.20 

•65.00 

44.00 
4a  80 
86.00 

3a  60 
4a  80 

42.00 
4a  80 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8h4H8 
8-4-44 
8-  8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8I-4H8 

8-  8-48 

8-8-48 


8- 
8- 

4-44 

8-48 

8- 
10- 

8-48 
5-55 

8- 

8- 

8-48 
8-48 

r-8-5 

8- 

8-48 

8- 

8-48 

8- 
8- 
8- 

4-44 

8-48 
4-44 

8- 
8- 
8- 

4-44 

8-48 
8-48 

8- 
8- 

4-44 

8-48 

U8- 

8- 

8-48 
8-48 

>i  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  Indusiye. 
»  Hours  vary  but  total  48  per  week. 
--     -        *       "    ttOon,14* 

aoon,  U;  I 

lle8s;ama 


■•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1 

■■  For  Saturday  afternoon,  U;  for  other  holidays,  in  some  shops,  1|. 
■•  50  per  cent  received  less;  amount  not  reported. 

■•  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more,  $1  per  hour,  and  more  than  25  per  cent  received  leas; 
reported. 
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Table  A^UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Oantinued. 

XBTAL  TRADB8— Continued. 

VAOBIVIITS— Cooohidcd. 


aty. 


Ifojl5,ltt2. 


RateofwBgM^ 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week. 

faJT 


For 


For 
Son- 
ana 
hott. 
days. 


Hoars: 
FoUday; 
Saturday; 
ftinweefc. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
mday 
half 
boU. 
day. 


ICay  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week. 

foil 


Hoorr 
Folldasr; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweek. 


BanFrandaoOyOaUf.: 
Mannftictorlng  and  anto 

repair  shopi 

Railroad  shops 

Spedallsts 

Seattle,  Wash.: 
ManntM<qring  and  job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  snops 

Spokane,  Wash.: 
Mannmeturing  and  Job- 

Ungsfa 

Railroad 

-    -     -  -  -,  Ml 

Railroad  sh 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

AU-rotind 

Die  sinkers 

Railroad  shops 

Specialists 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Contraot  shops 

Manufscturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Widdta,  Kans.: 

Railroad  shops 

Worcester,  Mass.: 
Mannfactiiring  shops  A. . . 
Mannlscturing  shops  B .. . 

toedalists 

l^ol  makers  A 

Tool  makers  B 

Railroad  shops 

York,  Pa 

Youngstown,  Ohio: 
MannlBoturing  and  job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  snops 


RtgiUarme 


Otnit. 

oao 
n.o 
mo 


7SL0 
77.0 


■8S.0 
77.0 

77.0 

7a  0 

00.0 
77.0 
45.0 
75.0 

81.3 
80.0 
77.0 

77.0 

•75.0 
•75.0 
•«5.0 
•85.0 
•80.0 
77.0 
66.0 


86.0 
77.0 


DoOi, 
80.60 
86.06 

aa80 


8L66 
36w06 


»4a80 
36w06 

36.06 

3a  80 
80.60 
36.06 
10.80 
33.00 

38.00 
88.40 
8a06 

8a06 

•saoo 

•36.00 
•31.20 
•4a  80 
•38.40 
86.06 
3a  80 


^60 
86.06 


2 
U 

2 

li 

li 

Mi 

2 

w 

li 

1  ,2 
lt,2 
It,  2 

■•it 

!! 


2 

u 

2 

n 
li 

M2 

M2 

M2 

2 
2 
li 

li 

M2 
M2 
M2 
M2 
M2 

l\ 


M2 

li 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 

12 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

12 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

"i2" 
12 

"8-8-48 

118-8-48 

8-8-48 

3 

8-8-48 

8i-4}-48 

0-3-48 
0-8-48 
0-3-48 
8i-4i-48 

8-8-48 
10-5-55 


0-6-60 

8-8-48 


12 


12 


oao 

85.0 

7ao 


8ao 

85.0 


»86wO 
86wO 

8&0 

78.0 

loao 

85.0 

6ao 

85.0 

oao 

86.0 
86.0 

85.0 

M75.0 
•75.0 
"65.0 
"85wO 

•  8ao 

85.0 

5ao 


72.0 
85.0 


DoOt. 
38.60 
4a  80 
3a  80 


36.20 
4a  80 


>4a80 
4a  80 

4a  80 

37.44 
4&00 
40.80 
2&80 
4a  80 

43.20 
41.28 
4a  80 

4a  80 

i«3aoo 

•36.00 
i«31.20 
"4a  80 
•3&40 
4a  80 
3a80 


saoo 

4a  80 


8-4- 
8-  8- 
8-4- 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8^48 
8-8-48 
8-8^48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

"8-8-48 

U8.8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8i-  41-48 

0-3-48 
0-3-48 
0-8-48 
8i-  41-48 

8-8-48 
10-5-«5 


0-5-60 
8-8-48 


MAOHDniTS*  XSLPimS. 


Atlanta,  Oa.: 

Railroad  shops 

Baltimore.  Md.: 

R^^oad  shops 

Btriuluf^iaiii.  Ala.: 

Raihroad  shops 

Boston,  Mass.: 

ManufMiturtDg  shops. 

Marine  work 

Railroad  shops  A 

RaUroad  shops  B 


510 

25w02 

li 

li 

54.0 

2&02 

li 

li 

54.0 

25.02 

li 

li 

6ao 
6ao 

54.0 
6&0 

2100 
22.00 
25.02 
2140 

11 

2 
2 

w 

8-8-48 

62.0 

20.76 

8-8-48 

62.0 

2a  76 

8-8-48 

62.0 

2a  76 

8|-4f-«8 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

12 
12 

»«55.0 
610 
62.0 
62.0 

M2a40 
23.76 
20.76 
2a  16 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amoont  not  reported, 
n  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  indusiye. 

M  More  than  half  recelyed  more;  amount  not  reported. 
»  For  Saturday  afternoon,  li. 

•  More  than  half  received  more;  00  cents  per  hour. 
>•  50  per  cent  received  5  cents  per  hour  more. 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8i-4H8 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
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Tablb  A.r-UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  BTC.-0<mtiniied. 
HBTAL  TRAJ>B0— Continiied. 
XAOHmSTS'  WKLSmU   OonttoDed. 


Ifo7l5»ltt2. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Otty. 


boor. 


Per 
week. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Son- 
dftT 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Hoon: 
FiOlday; 
SatuidaT; 
Itillweec. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
witb 
Sat- 
urday 
balf 
boU- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
bour. 


Per 
week, 

fSr 


Hoon: 
%Fiiliday; 
Saturday; 
ftillweek. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Railroad  sbops 

Butte,  Mont 

Gbarlestan,  S.  C: 

Railroad  shops 

Chicago,  ni.: 

Manufticturipg  shops 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Cincinnati.  Ohio: 

Railroad  shops 

Cleveland.  Ohio: 

RaUroad  shops 

Columbus.  Ohio: 

Railroad  shops 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

Railroad  shops 

Davenport.  Iowa.  (See  Rock 

Island  (111.)  district.) 
Davton,Ohio: 

Railroad  shops 

Denver,  Cdo.: 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Railroad  shops 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Railroad  sbmia 

Erie,  Pa.: 

Railroad  shops ... . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Houston;  Tex.: 


Railroad  shOT>s... 
KiianapoUs.  Ind.: 
Railroad  shops. 


Jacksonville.  Fla.: 

Railroad  shops 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark.: 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Brewery 

Manufoctuiing  and  job< 
bing  shops , 

Railroad  shops 

Louisville.  Ky.: 

Raihx)ad  sbops 

Manchester,  N.H.: 

'Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shopsA 

Manuacturing  and  Job- 
bing shopsfi 

Mempms,  Tenn.: 

Rauroad  shops 

MUwaukee,  Wis.: 

Railroad  shops 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Railroad  snops 


CentB. 
fti.0 
63.1 

54.0 

sao 

54.0 
55.5 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 


54.0 


54.0 
58.0 


54.0 
54.0 


54.0 


50.0 
54.0 


54.0 
54.0 


54.0 


6S.0 
54.0 


54.0 
55.5 


60.0 


"48.0 
55.0 


54.0 


46.0      2L60        1|         1} 

4aO       19.20         14        1| 

H 

H 

Ik 
IP  More  than  half  received  more;  65  to  60  cents  per  hour. 


54.0 
54.0 


54.0 


DoUi. 
26.02 
26.50 

2&02 

22.00 
25.02 
20.04 

2&02 

25.02 

25.02 

25.02 


25.02 

25.02 
27.84 

2&02 

25.02 

25.02 

20.  S8 
2&02 

25.02 

25.02 

25.02 

20.02 
25.02 

25.02 
26.64 

3LG8 

►23.04 
20.40 

25.02 

2Lfl0 
10.20 
25.02 
26.02 
26.02 


RegnktrraU 
tmiUiplkd 

li 


''% 

2 
1| 

w 

it 

l|.2 

2 

it 

11 

H 

li 

8-8-48 
8-^8^8 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 


8- 
8- 

8-48 
8-48 

8- 

8-48 

8- 
8- 

8-48 
8-48 

8-8-48 

81-4i-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


12 


12 


Otnit. 
0X0 
50.4 

02.0 

54.0 
02.0 
03.5 

0X0 

02.0 

OZO 

02.0 


02.0 

02.0 
00.0 

02.0 

02.0 

02.0 

02.0 
02.0 

02.0 

02.0 

02.0 

75.0 
02.0 

02.0 
03.5 

60.0 

"48.0 
03.0 

02.0 
46.0 

4ao 

02.0 
02.0 
02.0 


DeOt. 
20.70 
28.50 

20.70 

23.70 
29.70 
3a  48 

28.70 

20.70 

20.70 

2&70 


20.70 

20.70 
3L08 

29^70 

29170 

2&70 

29L70 
20.70 

28.70 

20.70 

28.70 

33.00 
20;  70 

29.70 

3a48 

20;  04 

»23.04 
8a24 

2a  70 

2L00 
10.20 
20170 
20170 
20.70 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-18 

8-8-48 

8'-  8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8^-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8I-4H8 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
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Tablb  a*— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUKS,  ETO.— (kmtmned. 
KBTAX  TRADBB-^^Oontinued. 


city. 


May  15^  1982. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
boor. 

Per 
week, 

time. 

Centi. 
54.0 

2&0S 

7«.0 
7a  0 

36.60 
3a  80 

M.0 
64.0 

24.00 
25.92 

45.0 
54.0 

19.80 
25.92 

62.5 
87.6 
54.0 
66.6 

saoo 

3&50 
26.92 
27.12 

36.0 
54.0 

16.80 
25.93 

54.0 

25.92 

54.0 

25.92 

54.0 

25.92 

54.0 

26.92 

6ao 

54.0 

26.40 
25.92 

54.0 

sao 

25.92 
16.50 

54.0 

26.92 

54.0 

26.92 

55.6 

26.64 

54.0 

26.92 

54.0 
55.0 
55.5 

26.92 
26.40 
26.64 

54.0 

25.92 

»46.0 
54.0 
58.0 

"22.08 
25.92 
27.84 

66.0 
54.0 

29.04. 
25.92 

52.0 
64.0 

22.88 
25.92 

For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fkillweeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat. 

hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 

wagee- 

Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

fSr 

time. 

62.0 

29.76 

76.0 

7ao 

36.60 

saso 

6ao 

62.0 

94.00 
29.76 

60.0 
62.0 

22.00 
29.76 

62.6 
87.6 
62.0 
64.6 

saoo 

38.60 
29.76 
3a  06 

•68.0 
62.0 

•23.40 
29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

66.0 
62.0 

29.04 
29.76 

62.0 
46wO 

29.76 
24.76 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 

29.76 

63.6 

da  48 

62.0 

29.76 

62.0 
63.0 
63.5 

29.76 
3a24 
3a  48 

62.0 

29.76 

65.6 
62.0 
66.0 

31.50 
29.70 
31.68 

66.0 
62.0 

29.04 
29,76 

«68.0 
62.0 

»25.62 
29.76 

Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftillweeic. 


KoUne,    Rl.     (See    Rock 

Island  (01.)  district.) 
NashvUle.Tenn.: 

Railroad  sh(ms 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Brewery 

Ootaide 

New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Outside 

Railroad  shops 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

ManuCacturing  shops  and 
shipyards 

Railroad  slums 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops  A 

Railroad  shops  B 

Norfolk,  Va.: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Railroad  shops 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Railroad  shops 

Peoria,  Bl.: 

Railroad  shops 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Railroad  shops 

Portland,  Me.: 

Railroad  shops 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

Manufacturing .  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  shops 

Providence,  R.  I.: 

Railroad  shops 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Railroad  shops 

Bodiester.  N.  Y.: 

Railroad  shops 

Bock  island  Oh.)  district: 

Railroad  shops 

Sudnaw,  Mich.: 

Railroad  shops 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
'Railroad  shops  A 

.  Railroad  slu^sB 

Raihroad  shops  G 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Railroad  shops 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah: 

Mannfactunng  shops 

RaihtMulshopdA 

Railroad  shops  B 

San  Frandsco.  Calif.: 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing shops 

Railroad  shops 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Manufacturing  and  Job- 
bing sh< 

Railroad 


ReffttiarraU 


2 
U 

It 

2 
14 

n 

2 
li 

II 

n 


ii 


8-8-48 


8- 
8- 


8- 
8- 


8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


8- 


8- 


8- 
8- 


8- 
10- 


8- 


8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 


118- 
8- 
8- 


8- 
8- 


8-48 
4-44 

""12* 

8-48 
8-48 

4-44 

8-48 

12 

8-48 
4-44 
8-48 
8-48 

***i2* 

5i-48 
8-48 

12 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

4-44 

8-48 

12 

8-48 
6-55 

•"i2' 

8-48 

8-48 



8-48 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

3 

4-44 

8-48 

12 

4-44 

8-48 

12 

8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-4-44 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


•4-44 
-  8-48 


8-48 
4-44 

8-48 
8-48 

64-151 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

4-44 

8-48 

8-48 
5-65 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 


ug. 
8- 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

^  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

u  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

■  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  66  cents  per  hour. 
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Tablb  A^UNION  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS,  BTC.-OoatiBiied. 
XBTAL  T&ADSS-CoBtiiiiied. 


Oty. 


Mtyl^lttl. 


Rate  of 


Per 
iMxnr. 


Per 
week, 

tifWA. 


Poc 
over- 
time. 


For 
San- 
day 
and 
hott- 
dayi. 


Hoars: 
FoUdar. 
Saturday; 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 

hott- 
day. 


lCayl5,1921. 


Bate  of 


Per 
boar. 


Per 
week, 


Hoars: 
Fun  day; 
Saturday; 
ItiUweek. 


ne,  Wash. 

ofBcturlnf  and  Jol>. 
bing  shops 

RaUroadsnops 

Swlnefleld,  Mass.: 

Raihroad  shops 

Toledo,.Ohio: 

Manufacturing  shops 

Baihoad  shops 

Washington.  dTC: 

Raiht)ad  shops 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

Railroad  shops 

Worcester.  Mass.: 

BaihxMuishopsA 

BailroadshcmsB.... 
Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Baihoad  shops 


CenU, 
55.0 
M.0 

M.0 

4S.0 
M.0 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 
55.0 

54.0 


DoOs. 
98.40 
25. 02 

25.02 

10.80 
25.02 

25.02 

25.02 

25.02 
28.40 

25.02 


JS^raterroff 


w 


2 
M2 

u 

w 


8-4S 
8-48 


8-8-48 


4-44 

8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


12 


8-8-48 


Oentt. 
55.0 
82.0 

82.0 

50.0 
82.0 

82.0 

82.0 

82.0 
8S.0 

62.0 


Dolit, 
28.40 
20.76 

20.78 

24.00 
20.78 

20.76 

20.76 

29.78 
30.24 

20.76 


8-8-48 
8-8^48 


8-8^48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 


XBTAL  POT.THHBBS  ABD  BVFFBB8. 


Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  HI 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

develand,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

Manufacturing  shops. . 

Jobbing  sliops 

Da]rton,Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

OroopA 

OroupB 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. .... 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Manufacturing  shops. . 

Joboing  shops 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles.  Calif 

NewYork,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Jobbing  shops 

Manufacturmg  shops— 

Qroup  A 

OroapB 

Beading,Ta. 

Bochester,N.Y 

San  Frandsco,  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

Group  A 

OroupB 

Toledo,  Ohio 


85.0 

40.80 

Ik 

2 

85.0 

37.40 

IH 

M2 

90.0 

43.20 

»2 

100.0 

48.00 

H 

2 

70.0 

33.80 

H 

»2 

70.0 

33.60 

i{ 

»2 

70.0 

35.00 

U 

2 

90.0 

43.20 

H 

»2 

•90.0 

•45.00 

iI 

»2 

80.0 

40.00 

iJ 

2 

6ao 

85.0 

30.00 
37.40 

\\ 

'»! 

87.5 

38.50 

U»2 

»2 

87.5 

42.00 

2 

100.0 

48.00 

2 

81.8 

29.88 

2 

85.0 

40.80 

«2 

90.0 

43.20 

2 

90.0 

43.20 

2 

00.0 

30.80 

2 

85.0 

38.25 

It 

»2 

73.0 

85.04 

»2 

02.5 

40.70 

2 

88.0 

38.72 

2 

45.0 

21.80 

n 

»2 

80.0 

28.80 

i] 

»2 

80.0 

35.20 

il 

»2 

8i-4|-i8 

8-4-44 

81-4^48 

»8-8-48 

81-49-48 
8}-4}-48 

0-5-^ 

8|-4i-48 
9-5-50 
9-5-50 

9-5-50 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
81-41-48 

8-8-18 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-5-45 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

81-49-48 
8i-4}-48 
8-4-44 


12 


85.0 

•86.0 

90.0 

loao 

75.0 
75.0 
75.0 

100.0 

"100.0 

80.0 

80.0 
100.0 

loao 

87.5 
100.0 

88.0 
•85.0 

0.0 

02.6 
118.0 

loao 

•80.0 
100.0 
88.0 

45.0 

oao 

115.0 


40.80 

•37.40 

43.20 

48.00 

33.00 
38.00 
88.00 

48.00 

"50.00 

40.00 

30.00 
44.00 
44.00 
42.00 
48.00 
32.64 
•40.80 

43.20 

44.40 
5L92 
45.00 
•38.40 
44.00 
88.72 

21.80 
28.80 
55.20 


8}-4}-4S 

8-?-44 

8I-4i-48 
»8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8i-4f-4S 

M- 4^-48 
9-5-50 
9-6-60 

9-5-50 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8«-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8|-4*-48 

8-8i48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 

8-5-45 
8I-4M8 

8-4-44 

4^4H8 

8-8-48 


•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  More  than  25  per  cent  reoelYed  more;  amount  not  reported, 
u  More  than  half  reoelyed  more;  amount  not  reported. 

*•  Hours  yarv,  but  total  48  per  week. 
••  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Continued. 

MBTAIi  TBJLDBS-Oontinued. 

1I0U>BB8»  ZBOV. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . 

Butte,  If  ont 

Qiarlestoa.  B.C.. 

C!hicago,Ili 

Cindnnatl,  Ohio... 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Brass 

Iron 

Colombus,  Ohio . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Erie,  Pa.: 


shops. 


I.: 


shops. 


Brass 

Iron 

Omaha^ebr 

Peoria,  in 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

lianutacturing  shops. 

Railroad  shops 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Railroad  shoM 

Rochester,  N.  T 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

8t.Paul,lSDin 


6ao 

aoioo 

t"' 

S02 

75.0 

86.00 

2 

75.0 

86.00 

2 

75.0 

86.00 

2 

68.8 

33.00 

2 

65.0 

28.60 

•2 

75.0 

36.00 

It 

2 

6&8 

33.00 

2 

76.0 

33.00 

1^ 

102 

76.0 

36.00 

102 

75.0 

36.00 

2 

68.8 

33.00 

2 

78.1 

37.50 

2 

-60.0 

28.80 

1 

75.0 

36.00 

li 

2 

"60.0 

"27.00 

1^ 

'It 

6ao 

32.40 

75.0 

36.00 

2 

75.0 

36.00 

1 

2 

•*70.0 

M33.60 

2 

76.6 

86.72 

2 

•oao 

•  48.60 

l| 

2 

63.8 

3a  60 

11 

2 

77.0 

36.96 

1| 

oao 

»  43.20 

It 

•72.5 

•34.80 

77.0 

41.58 

1 

2' 

70.0 

33.60 

u 

2 

77.0 

36.96 

1 

80.0 

38.40 

It 

2 

78.1 

37.50 

2 

76.0 

saoo 

2 

78.1 

87.60 

»2 

78wl 

37.50 

2 

80.0 

38.40 

2 

75.0 

36.00 

2 

78.0 

37.44 

2 

Tao 

33.60 

2 

80.0 

38.40 

2 

80.0 

38.40 

^ 

U 

77.0 

36.96 

i] 

it 

46.0 

24.30 

il 

Ij 

77.0 

8a96 

u 

H 

Tao 

33.60 

2 

76.0 

36.00 

2 

7ao 

33.60 

0- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
"8- 

8- 

8- 
»8- 

8- 


9- 
9- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
9- 

8- 
8- 

tt  8- 
8- 
9- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


6-50 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
4-44 
8-48 
8-48 

4-44 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

9-64 
9-64 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
9-64 

8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
9-64 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
9-9-M 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

•  Full  hoUdav  every  other  Saturday,  June  to  August,  indnsive. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
V  In  some  shops,  2. 

**  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported* 

»  Hours  vary  but  total  48  per  week. 

"  For  Saturoay  afternoon,  U. 

"  Fun  hoUday  every  other  Saturday,  June  to  September,  inclusive. 

"  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  60  cents  to  90  cents  per  hour. 

N  Kore  than  hau  received  more;  76  cents  per  hour. 


12 


12 


12 


(») 


12 


80.0 

40.00 

87.5 

42L00 

90.0 

43.20 

sao 

38.40 

76.0 

3a  00 

86.0 

37.40 

oao 

43.20 

75.0 

3a  00 

75.0 

33.00 

76.0 

36.00 

•87.5 

•42.00 

87.6 

42.00 

100.0 

48.00 

•90.0 

•43.20 

oao 

43.20 

80.0 

38.40 

8ao 

36.20 

78.1 

37.50 

75.0 

8a  00 

76.0 

8a  00 

90.0 

43.20 

oao 

48^60 

76.0 

3a  00 

86.0 

4a  80 

90.0 

43.20 

72.6 

34.80 

85.0 

45w90 

•87.5 

•42.00 

85.0 

4a  80 

80.0 

38.40 

80.0 

38.40 

sao 

38.40 

88.0 

42.24 

"8810 

"42.24 

93.8 

46.00 

90.0 

43.20 

oao 

43.20 

84.4 

4a  50 

oao 

43.20 

8&0 

42.24 

86.0 

4a  80 

oao 

32.40 

86.0 

40.80 

79.4 

38.10 

86.0 

4a  80 

oao 

43.20 

9-6-50 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
••8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
•8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
9-9-64 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

"8-8-48 
8-8-48 
9-9-54 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8^54-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
9-9-54 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
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Tablb  a.— union  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continiiad. 

MBTAL  TRADSft— Oontiiiued. 

M0LDBB8,  IBOV-<Xnoliided. 


aty. 


Hay  15, 1«B. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 

Son- 

hoU- 
days, 


Hours: 
Fun  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweei. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day: 


Hay  15, 1921. 


Bate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week. 

fuU 
tlm& 


Hours: 
Fundar* 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Salt  Lake  atv,  Utah: 

ManuiiMturmg  shops. 

Railroad  shops 

San  Francisco,  CaUf . . . 

8cranton,Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

jBrass 

Iron 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass.: 

Brass 

Iron 

York,  Pa 


CenU. 

»ft5.0 
77.0 
80.0 
75.0 
80.0 
87.5 

81.0 

•75.0 

75.0 

78.0 

81.0 
75.0 

5ao 


DoOs, 
M31.20 

saoe 

85.20 

3a  00 

85.30 
42L00 


•  saoo 

33.00 
37.44 

38.88 
8a  00 
3a  00 


?      i* 
I'      I 

S 
S 

2 

S 
2 
1 


It 


"8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
10  -10  -60 


Omtt. 
87.5 
85.0 

loao 

75.0 

•Bsao 

87.5 

oao 

•W.0 
05.0 

8ao 

oao 
oao 
5ao 


DoiU, 
42.00 
4a  80 
44.00 

saoo 

■35.20 
42.00 

43.20 

•43.20 

45.60 

8&40 

43.20 
43.20 
3a  00 


U8.8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
10  -10  -40 


PATTXRir  1IAXXB8. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Jobbing  shops 

Manufacturing  shops 

Brid^BDort,  Conn. : 

Jobbing  shops 

Manufocturing  shops 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Jobbing  shops 

Manufacturing  shops  A. . . 

Manufiocturing  shops  B . . . 

Manufiicturing  shops  C. . . 

Manufacturing  shops  D  . . 

Chicago,  HI «... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Manolactunng  shops 

Erie,  Pa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

IndJanapMOlis,  Ind.: 

Jobbing  shops 

Manufacturing  shops 

"  — 8aty,Mo 


75.0 

saoo 

1,U 

2 

«8ao 
7a  0 

•35.20 
3a  48 

2 
2 

2 

2 

95.0 

oao 

45.60 
43.20 

11 

2 
2 

•125.0 
w».0 
•  100.0 

•oao 

•115.0 
120.0 
90.0 
125.0 

oao 

•55.00 
'43.20 

•  saoo 

«43.20 
•55.20 
52.80 
43.20 
55.00 
43.20 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
li 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
U 

100.0 

«8ao 
7ao 

95.0 
85.0 

44.00 
"4a  00 
34.65 
4L80 
4a  80 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

iiao 
loao 

86.0 

4&40 
44.00 
37.40 

2 

2 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

81- 4} -48 

8-4-4 

8-  8-48 
9-6-50 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
»»8|-4M8 
8-4-44 
8-  8-48 

8-4-44 
9-5-50 
9-4H»i 
8-4-44 
1*8-  8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


12 


75.0     3aoo 


loao 
sao 

iiao 
loao 

<12S.0 

90.0 

•100.0 

«).0 

•115.0 

120.0 

125.0 

125.0 

loao 

125.0 

loao 

115.0 

oao 

•85.0 

•185.0 
115.0 
86.0 


44.00 
41.28 

52.80 
4&00 

•  saoo 

"43.20 

•  saoo 

•43.20 

•5a20 

52.80 

oaoo 
saoo 
4a  00 

saoo 
saoo 

5a20 

41.80 

•4a  80 

•5a40 

saoo 

37.40 


8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8!-4H8 
81-41-^ 

8-  4-:44 
S-  8-48 
9-5-50 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
W8l-4i-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
9-6-50 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
»•  8  -  8  -48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 

•  Old  scale;  suike  pending. 

•  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
^  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

u  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive^ 

la  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

••  For  Saturday  afternoon,!^. 

»  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  88  cents  to  $1  per  hour. 

••  In  some  shops. 

"  Old  scale;  suike  pending.    More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  More  than  half  received  more;  90  cents  toll  per  hour. 
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Tabub  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGBS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

XBTAL  TRADES— Continued. 

PATTXmV  MAKBXa-^Toiioludod. 


aty. 


May  15, 19S2. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hour. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


For 
over- 
tbne. 


For 
Suo- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921, 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Lo6  Angeles,  OaUf.: 

Jobbing  shops 

ManolBOturmg  shops . 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mflwaukee,Wls 

Minneap(dls,  Minn.: 

Railroad  shops 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Jobbing  shops 

Manufiicturmg  shops . 
New  Haven,  Coon. : 

Jobbing  shops 

Manufocturaig  shops . 
New  York,  N.Y.: 

Architectural  work. . . 

Jobbing  shops 

Manufacturmg  shops. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Railroad  shops 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.: 

Jobbing  shops 

ManufBCturmg  shops. . 

Portland,  OT^ 

Providence,  R.  I 

RIchmood,  Va.: 

Railroad  shops 

8t.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Jobbing  shops 

ManufBCturmg  shops. 

Railroad  shops 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Railroad  shops 

Salt  lAke  aty,  Utah.. . 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Jobbing  sh<M>s 

Manufacturmg  shops . 
Sprtu^d,^Bfass.: 

ManSbctai^  iiu^^.'. 
Toledo,  Ohio: 


Manufacturmg  shops. . 

Worcester,  Mass 

Younsstown,  Ohk): 

Joboing  shops 

Manufacturmg  shops . 


Ceni$. 
100.0 

•  go.0 

00.0 
>0Q.0 

77.0 

115.0 
95.0 

9ao 

80.0 

105.0 
115.0 

loao 

80.0 

77.0 
100.0 

100.0 

4075.0 

•100.0 

80.0 

77.0 

loao 

95.0 
77.0 

77,0 

loao 
loao 

94.0 
"85.0 

9ao 

94.0 

125.0 
100.0 

9ao 

125.0 
72.0 


IMU. 

44.00 
•43.30 

48.60 
•39.60 

36^96 

60.60 
45.60 

45.00 
40.00 

45.20 
fia60 
44.00 
38.40 

36i96 
44.00 

48.00 
••36.00 
•  44.00 

4a  00 

36.96 

44.00 
41.80 
36.96 

36.96 
44.00 
44.00 

41.36 
"37.40 

39.60 
45.12 

55.00 
48.00 
45.00 

6a  00 


RMuXarrttU 
mumpli$d 


2 

2 

2 

••2 

U 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

5* 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

? 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
1| 

2 

1 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 
9-9-54 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8i-4H8 

9-5-50 
9-5-60 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 

8p4H^ 
8-4-44 
9-5-50 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-^8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
9-5-60 

8-8-48 
9-9-54 


Cents. 

loao 

•  90.0 

90.0 

!•  100.0 

85.0 

115.0 
100.0 

100.0 
80.0 

115.0 
115.0 

iiao 

96.0 
85.0 

•noo.o 

125.0 
115.0 
118.8 
86.0 

85.0 

125.0 
125.0 
85.0 

8&0 

loao 

108.0 

•118.8 
102.0 

106.0 
»100.0 

loao 

90.0 

loao 

125.0 
72.0 


DoOi, 
44.00 

•43.20 
48.60 

•  44.00 

40.80 

6a  60 
4&00 

60.00 
40.00 

60.60 
60.60 
48.40 
46w08 

40.80 
••44.00 

60.00 
55.20 
52.25 
43.00 

4a  80 

66.00 
65.00 
4a  80 

4a  80 
44.00 
47.52 

•52.26 
44.88 

46.20 
"48.00 

44.00 
43.20 
6a  00 

6a  00 
38.88 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 
9-9-54 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8i-4f48 

9-5-50 
9-6-50 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 

81-4H8 
8{-4f48 
8-4-44 
9-5-60 

8-8-18 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

O  T       ^1   -JQ 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
9-6-60 

8-8-48 
9-9-54 


•Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported.  ' 

V  More  than  75  per  oent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1  J. 

••Move  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  tl.l0to$1.25perhoar. 

M  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  85  cents  per  hour. 
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Tablb  a,— union  scale  OF  WAQES  AND  HOURS,  BTrC.— Continued. 

XBTAL  TBJLDX8— ContiniMdL 

8HSXT-1IXTAZ.  WOmXSBS,  KAIXJtOAD  BK0P8. 


City. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltiiiiore,  Md 

BirmiD^iaxD,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Biiffalo,N.y 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Chicago,  HL: 

RateA 

RateB 

Cincinnati,  Ohio , 

Clereland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Davenport,     Iowa.     (See 

Rock  Island  (lU.)  dtotrict.) 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Momes,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mioh. 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

RateA 

RateB 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Ja<^sonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

litUe  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

MUwaukee.Wl8 

Minneap<w8,  Minn 

Moline,    Dl.     (See    Bock 

Island  (in.),  district. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewYork^.Y.: 

RateA 

RateB 

Norfolk,  Va 

OmaluLNebr 

PeoriaJQl 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rock  Island  (lU.)  district.. 

Saginaw,  Micm 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Frandsoo.  CaUf 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 


May  U,  vm. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


CetOM. 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 

77.0 
80.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 


77.0 
77.0 
77.0 

77.0 
78.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 


77.0 
77.0 
77.0 

77.0 
"08.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 


Per 

week, 

full 

time. 


DoUi, 
3ft.  96 
3196 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 

36.96 
38.40 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 


86.96 
80.96 
36.96 

30.96 
37.44 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
30.96 


36.96 
36.96 
36.96 

36.96 
U32.64 
36.96 
30.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 
36.96 


For 
ovw- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Rml&rrmU 
mumpUed 


Hours: 
Fun  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUwaek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoti- 
day. 


8- 


•8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 
■8-48 

•8-48 

-8-48 

8-48 

8-48 

-8-48 


-8-48 
-8-48 
-  8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


May  15, 1921. 


Rata  of 


Per 
hour. 


CetOM. 
8&.0 
8^0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 

85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 


85.0 
85.0 
85.0 

85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 


85.0 
85.0 
85.0 

85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
86.0 
86.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 
85.0 


Per 

weeic, 
fun 
time. 


DdUm. 
4a  80 
4a  80 
40.80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 

4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 


4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 

4a  80 
4a  80 
40.80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 


4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 

4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 

4a  w 
4a  » 

4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 
4a  80 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


-8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 
•8-4S 


8- 

8- 

8- 
8- 


-8-48 
-8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8  -48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


•8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8  -48 
8  -48 
8-48 
8-48 
8  -48 
8-48 
8-48 
8  -48 


^  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
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Tabub  a,— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-^t)aiitinued. 

XBTAL  TRADES-^Goncluded. 

BHBST-mBTAX.  WOKSBEr  HBLPimii,  SAIXJtOAD  SHOPS. 


aty. 


May  16, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
week. 


For 
over- 
tima 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Num- 
ber of 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fdUweek. 


with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


Hay  16, 1921. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

BaHimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Oiarlestan,  S.  C 

Chicago,  111.: 

RateA 

RateB 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cdnmbus.  Ohio 

Davenport,     Iowa.      (See 

Rock  Island   (UL)  dis- 
trict.) 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

UtUe  Rock,  Ark.: 

RateA 

RateB 

Los  Angeles.  CaUf 

Louisville,  Ky 

ICUwankee.  Wis 

Ifinneapolis,  Minn 

ICoUne,     III.    (See    Rock 

IshHid  (111.)  district.) 

New  Haven,  Conn...  1^ 

New  Orleans.  La 

NewYork,N.Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  m 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Bidimond,Va.: 

RateA.. 

RateB 

nock  Island  (UL)  district.. 

Saginaw,  Mich 

8t.Loai8,Mo 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

Springfield,  Mass 

Wa^Ingtoo,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 


CenU, 
54.0 
54.0 
51.0 
54.0 
54.0 

54.0 
56^5 

510 
54.0 
54.0 


54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
51.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 

51.0 
55.5 
5&0 
54.0 
54.0 
64.0 


54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
55.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 

54.0 
54.0 
55.5 
510 
610 
510 
510 
510 
510 


DotU. 

26.02 
26.02 
2&02 

2&92 
26.64 
26w02 
2&92 
25.02 


25.02 
25.02 
2&02 
25.92 
25.92 
26.92 
26.92 
26.92 

26.92 
26.64 
26.40 
2&92 
26.92 
2&92 


26.92* 
2&92 
2&92 
26.92 
26.40 
26.92 
26.92 
26.92 

2&92 
2&92 
26.64 
26.92 
26.92 
26.92 
26.92 
26.92 
26.92 


Regular  raU 
mwttipUed 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8*48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


8- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 

-  8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 
-8-48 
•8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 
•8-48 
-8-48 


CttUs. 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 

02.0 
63.5 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 


62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 

62.0 
63.5 
63.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 


62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
63.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 

62.0 
65w0 
63.5 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 
62.0 


DoOi. 
20.76 
20.76 
20.76 
20.76 
29.76 

20.76 
30.48 
29.76 
29.76 
29.76 


29.76 
29.76 
20.76 
29.76 
2ft  76 
20.76 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 

2ft  76 
8a  48 
3a24 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 


2ft  76 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 
29.76 
3a  24 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 

2ft  76 
81.20 
3a48 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 
2ft  76 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
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mxiiWOBB:. 

CAJtPXVTBBS. 


aty. 


May  IS,  19S3. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 


time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi. 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fnUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mne. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


P« 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


OnU. 
70.0 
80.0 
75.0 

100.0 
90.0 
83.0 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Boston,  Mass 

Bulfalq,N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  111 

Cleyetand,  Ohio 

Davenport,    loiHra.      (See 

Rock  Island  (lU.)  district.) 

Erie,  Pa , 

Houston,  Tex , 

JacksonrUle,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Aneeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky , 

MoUne.IU.    (See  Rodk  Isl- 
and (HI.)  district.) 

MUwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn , 

Newark,N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

NewYorlTN.Y 

Cabinetmakers , 

OmahatNebr 

Peoria,  TU 

Philadelphia.  Pa , 

Plttsbui«i,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Band  saw  vers  ** 

Belt  and  drum  sanders«. . 

Frame  makers  and  stock 

cutters 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rock  Island  (111.)  district . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo , 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

MfU  and  caoinet  depart- 
ments  , 

Sash  and  door  depart- 
ments  , 

Seattle,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

Bench  hands,  cabinet- 
makers, stock  cutters, 
planer  hands,  sanders 
and  sawyers 72.9 

Molding  machine  hands..    75.0 

Washington,  D.  C. 87.5 

Worcester,  Mass »75.0 


60.0 
75.0 
71.1 
85.0 
100.0 
"60.0 


«80.0 
65.0 
85.0 

Tao 
loao 

112.5 
75.0 
65.0 

•84.0 
80.0 
70.0 

67.6 
67.5 

67.5 
76.0 
75.0 
65.0 
65.0 
W75.0 


92.5 


8L3 
75.0 


DoUs. 
37.80 
35.20 
36.00 
48.00 
39.60 
36.62 


32.40 
36.00 
35.65 
40.80 
48.00 
H  22.00 


•35.20 
31.20 
37.40 
30.80 
4100 
49.50 
33.00 
35.10 

•4a  32 
39.60 
3a  80 

32.40 
32.40 

32.40 
33.00 
4a  50 
31.20 
31.20 
»«33.00 


4a  70 


35.75 
33.00 


35.00 

36.00 

3S.50 

"36.00 


RegvUarrtOe 
mumptied 

2 


it 


2 
2 
2 
2 

J* 

w 
w 

I 

w 

I' 


2 
2 

U 

U,2 


2 

••2 

2 

2 

I* 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

442 

I* 

2 
1* 


9-9-64 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


9-9-54 

9-5-50 
8-8-48 
8-8-4$ 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8f-4H8 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-9-54 

8!-4H8 
9-4H9i 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
9-9-64 

8{-4{-48 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 


12 


12 


4112 

12 
12 


12 


4-44 
4-44 


8f-  41-48 
8|- 41-48 


8-4-44 

8|-4f48 


12 


CefOs. 
70.0 
80.0 
75.0 

100.0 
•  110.0 

loao 


6ao 

75.0 
7L1 
85.0 
100.0 

"5ao 


•  8ao 
7ao 

85.0 
80.0 
100.0 
112.5 
101.3 
65.0 
84.0 

loao 

77.0 

75.0 
68.8 

70.0 
•85.0 
75.0 
85.0 
70.0 
75,0 


1000 


87.6 
76.0 


72.9 

75.0 

87.5 

"75.0 


DoUs. 
37.80 
35.20 
36.00 
48.00 

•48.40 
44.00 


80.00 
36.00 
85.55 
40.80 
48.00 
"22.00 


•35.20 
33.60 
87.40 
85.20 
44.00 
49.50 
44.55 
35.10 
4a  32 
49.50 
SS.^ 

36.00 
33.00 

33.60 
•37.40 
4a  50 
40.80 
3.^60 
33.00 


44.00 


38.50 
33.00 


35.00 

36.00 

38.50 

«36.00 


9-9-54 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


9-6-50 
81-4J-48 
9-5-50 
8-8-48 
8-8-^ 
8-*4-44 


8-4-44 
8I-4J-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
9-9-54 
8i-4H8 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
9-9-54 

»-4J-4« 
8|- 41-48 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 


4-44 

4-44 


8}-4fS 
8-4-44 
8}-4f-48 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported, 
u  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scale. 

"  More  than  half  received  more;  amoimt  not  reported. 
••  For  Saturday  afternoon.  1  J. 

SI  Nominal  rate.    AU  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
^  FuU  hoUday  during  July  and  August. 

<•  Or  bench  men,  cabinennakers,  door  stickers,  sash  and  door  layers  out,  shapers,  show-case  makers, 
stickers,  tenoners. 
«  Or  planen.  rip  sawyers,  sash  and  door  clampers,  trim  sawyers. 
**  Work  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 
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Tabub  A^UNION  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contmued. 
mXIiWOBK— Concluded. 

GLAZXEB8. 


City. 


Itoy  15, 1022. 


Hay  15, 1«21. 


Rfttoof 


Pec 


Per 

week, 

tlma 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Stm- 

taxa 
hoUp 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day: 
Satarday; 
ftdlweefc. 


berof 

III06. 

With 
Sat- 
orday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hoars: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
AiUweek. 


Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Comi. . . . 

Stwlsash. 

QevelaDd,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

I>enver,Colo 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. .. . 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Newark,  N.J 

New  York,  N.Y 

.Phi]adelpliia,Pa.... 

Portend,  Oreg 

St.Loais»Mo 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Wasbftogton,  D.  0. . . , 


Genu. 

•  aao 

85.0 

loao 

80.0 
87.5 
82.5 
75.0 

oao 
loao 
loao 

112.5 

loao 

87.5 
95.0 
75.0 
75.0 


DoUf. 

•35.20 
87.40 
44.00 
35.20 
8&M 
39.00 
80.00 
39.60 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
44.00 
3a  50 
41.80 
33.00 
83.38 


RegvJarrvie 


V 

t 
li 
ll 

pi?. 


lis 
a 


2 
»2 
»2 
•  2 

2 

-? 

2 
2 
2 

M2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

»2 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

%n 

8-4^44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8 


(kfiU. 

•  sao 
loao 

125.0 
•92.5 

loao 

82.5 
75.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 

112L5 

loao 

87.5 
12&0 
75.0 
75.0 


JMU, 
•85.20 
44.00 
55.00 
•4a  70 
44.00 
89.60 
86.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
49.50 
40.00 
38.50 
55.00 
83.00 
33.88 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4H4* 


PAnrrsms:  kabdwood 


Boston,  Mass 

BnflWo,N.Y 

Chicago,  in 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

irh>git 

MaiSattan,  Bronx,  and 

Bii^Lmond. 

Phlladetphia.Pa 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Eodieetari^.Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Frandsoo,  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash 

Washington,  D.  C 


•  8ao 

•35.20 

it 

2 

87.5 

42.00 

«2 

iiao 

48.40 

2 

2 

87.5 

38.50 

} 

•2 

loao 

44.00 

•  2 

87.5 

8&50 

1 

H 

83.1 

80.90 

1 
1 
1} 

2^ 

«6ao 

«26.40 

2 

7ao 

8a  80 

2 

125.0 

5a  00 

2 

«2 

112.5 

45.00 

2 

2 

loao 

44.00 

i| 

2 

loao 

44.00 

442 

85.0 

87.40 

2 

2 

62.5 

8a  00 

2 

2 

9ao 

3a  60 

H,2 

\\ 

87.5 

38.50 

l\ 

••2 

87.5 

38.50 

2 

2 

lOOlO 

44.00 

2 

2 

8-  4-44 

«8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-0-40 

8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-'4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


12  •125.0 


12 


12  ^112.5 


12 


•  oao 

87.6 


loao 


loao 

•95.0 
4&0 

7ao 

12&0 
112.5 

loao 

loao 

l^ioao 

62.5 

loao 

98.8 
87.6 

loao 


•35.20 
42.00 

•56.00 
44.00 

•4a  60 
44.00 

•45.60 

laso 

3a  80 

5a  00 

45.00 

4a  00 

44.00 
•44.00 

saoo 

44.00 
4&00 
88.60 
44.00 


8-4-44 
«8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-0-40 

8-0-40 
8-0-40 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
^4i-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

M  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

M  Woric  on  Saturday  afternoon  prohibited. 

«  Work  on  holidays  prohibited. 

4*44  hours  per  week.  July  to  March,  inchisive. 

<r  Outside  of  shop.  87|  cents  per  hour. 

«  Work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  prohibited. 

«  Full  hoUday  on  Saturday. 

21746'— 2&— Bull.  825 ^11 
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158     UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS  OF  LABOB^  MAT  15,  1922. 

Tablb  a.— union  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINTINO  AND  PXTBUSHING:  BOOK  AND  JOB. 

BDrDSBT  WOMXV. 


Atlanta,  Oft 

Birmingiiftm,  AUu . . . . 
Boston,  jCass.: 

Handworkers 

Machine   operators 


and 


gold  layers 

B0&I0.N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chlcaco,IU.: 
Blank  book  sewing,  fold- 
ing, or  ruling  madiine 
feeding.  Singer  sewing 
machine  operatorSy  or 

table  workers 

Gathering  and  collating, 
flat  wire  stitching,  lar^B 
Smythe  machtae  thread 
sewing,  tape  work,  cov- 
ering, or  bead  gold  lay- 
ers  

Gold  layers  and  sizers — 
Paging  and  numbering. . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Machine  work 

Tablework 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles  Calif 

Memphis,'Tenn.  .*....!..!!.'. 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Newark,N.J 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.Y.: 
Blank-book  woric— 
Patent-beck  sewing 
machine  or  wire- 
stitching  machine 
operators;  sewers, 
hand;  or  table  work- 


37.5 
»38.5 

JI/VH*. 

18.00 
»1A.94 

if 

2 

M2 

45.3 

22.20 

U 

2 

47.3 

•37.5 

45.0 

22.68 

•18.00 

19.80 

3 

2 
2 

»2 

47.7 

21.00 

^ 

S 

5L1 
48.9 

5ao 

4a9 

22.50 
21.  SO 
22.00 
18.00 

I 
1 
1 
1 

2 

8 

•2 

48.9 

4&2 
4L7 
43.2 
41.7 
4&5 
45.5 
4L7 
n28.1 
45.5 
26.0 
39.6 
38.5 
43.2 
33.3 

2L50 
19.90 
2a  00 
19.00 
2a  00 

2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 

■13.50 

2a  00 

12.50 
19L00 
18.50 
19.00 
16. 00 
■ 

Pro. 
Pro. 

1 

Pro. 

Pro. 

»2 

»2 

»2 

»2 

»2 

2 

2 

2 

»2 

2 

»2 

2 

li,2 

55.7 
4&9 

24.50 
21.50 

11 

»2 
»2 

51.1 

22.50 

li 

»2 

86.4 

38.00 

IJ 

»2 

58.0 

2&50 

li 

«2 

U8-8-48 
8-4-44 

»8|- 41-48 

»M-4|-48 

»8|-4f-48 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
a|-4i-48 
8-4-44 
a|-4i-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
a|-4i-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
81-4^8 
8-8-48 
8A  4f— 48 
8-4.44 
8-8-48 


Ruling-machine  feeders . 
Book  examiners,  mther- 

ing-machine       fillers. 

openers-np.    or   insert 

wire  stitcning  machine 

operators 

Flat  and  roll  mail  wrap- 
pers  

Folding-machine  feeders 

(drop  ndl  or  point) ». . . 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

9  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

M  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

»  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

1*  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

»  For  Saturday  afternoon,  if. 

n  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

M  More  than  half  received  more;  up  to  118  per  week. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


12 


37.5 

^Sob 

838.5 

•16.94 

46.3 

22.20 

47.3 

22.68 

•37.5 

•18.00 

43.8 

2L00 

5ao 

2100 

53.4 

23.50 

5L1 

22.50 

52.8 

23.00 

4a9 

l&OO 

•  sao 

•24.00 

•44.8 

•2L50 

•4L7 

•2a  00 

"4a9 

»M8.00 

•4L7 

•2a  00 

•41.7 

•  2a  00 

5ao 

22.00 

4L7 

2a  00 

»28.1 

••13.60 

45.5 

2a  00 

26.0 

12.60 

•4L7 

•  2a  00 

38.5 

18.50 

43.2 

19.00 

4L7 

2a  00 

68.2 

3a  00 

60.1 

26.00 

63.6 

2&00 

9a9 

4a  00 

68.2 

3a  00 

U8-  8-48 
8-4-44 

»  81-41-48 


8-8-48 


8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 

8-  8-48 
1*8-8-48 
8|-4i-48 
8-4-44 
^4i-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8|-4i-48 
8-8-48 

?-4-44 
8-8-48 


8-4- 
8-4. 


8-4. 
8-4. 
8-4- 


"v  More  man  nau  receivea  more;  up  10  aie  per  weec.  ^--^  t 

w  Or  general  woric  (full  boond);  sewers,  hand;  sUtdiers,  flat  and  saddle^Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contrnmed. 
PBINTINO  AND  FUBLISHINO:  BOOK  AND  JOB--0cHitmuQd. 


aty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  or 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

fuU 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Sew  York,  N.  Y.-Coocld. 

Folding-madiine  feeders, 

setting  and   rfMmgtng 

ma^imes 

Gathering-machine  oper- 
ators  

Insert     wire     stitdiers: 
machine  operators  and 

setters 

Philaddphla.    Pa.: 
An-round  Job  workers  »*. . 
AU-roond  sheet  fflrls  u. .. . 

Job  folders,  machine. 

Quad-machine  operators, 
or  anto-f eed  drop  roller 

tenders 

Portland,  Oreg , 

St.  Louis,  Mio 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Frandsco,  Calif 

SoBntoo,  Pa.: 

FirstdassA 

Second  class  A , 

ClassB 

Seattle  Wash 

tookane,  Wash 

Washington,  D.  C , 

Wichita.  Kans 

Youngsiown,  Ohio: 
Forewomen. .............. 

Journey  women 


CetOt. 
9a9 


9a9 


58.0 

41.7 
37.5 
45.8 


62.1 

sao 

42.7 
»M.9 

sao 

42.0 
87.5 
41.7 

5ao 

•  43.8 
42.0 
38.5 

37.5 
33.3 


DolU, 
4a  00 


4a  00 


25.50 

2a  00 
l&OO 
22.00 


25.00 
22.00 
20.50 

»»iaoo 

22.00 

1&50 
16.50 
2a  00 
24.00 
•  19.25 
18.50 
17.50 

l&OO 

laoo 


ReguUtrr&U 


3 
i 

Pro. 

n 


»2 


»2 


«2 
»2 
»2 


M2 

^>» 

»2 
U 

M2 

102 

2 

-J* 

»2 

11 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8|-4i-48 


Cent8. 

loao 


106.0 


71.6 

41.7 
41.7 

5ao 


56.3 

5ao 

42.7 

•40.9 

47.7 

42.0 
37.5 
41.7 
50.0 
•  43.8 
42.0 
3&5 

37.5 
33.3 


Dolls. 
44.00 


47.50 


3t50 

20.00 
20.00 
3100 


37.00 
22.00 
2a  50 
•18.00 
21.00 

18.50 
16.50 
2a  00 
24.00 
•19.25 
18.50 
18.50 

18.00 

laoo 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


^4H8 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-84 

i»8-  8-48 
1*8-8-48 


B00B3Zin>BB8. 


and 


Athuita,Oa 

Birmingham,  Ala 

BqetflP,  Mass.: 
Case  makers,  hand, 

stock  cutters. 

Ceaers-in,  case  makers,  or 
rounders  and  backers, 
madiine,  stampers,  and 
Inkers. 


Gasers-in,  machine,  men 
OB  presses  1  man  to  ma- 
diine. or  cutter  opera- 
tors, board 

Cutters,  sheet  stock;  fold- 
ers, machine:  head 
banding  and  Imins  by 
hand,  or  trimmers,  book, 

Rulers 

Bulhlo.N.Y 

Bntte,  Moot.: 

Fersmen 

Juuiuejiuflu 

Pi^Mr  cotters 


75.0 

•  sao 

3a  00 
»35.20 

w 

2 
»2 

87.5 

3&50 

IJ 

2 

92.0 

4a  50 

11 

2 

85.2 

87.50 

H 

2 

89.8 
»75.0 
•70.2 

39.50 

»3aoo 

•  38L0O 

< 

2 
2 

M2 

87.5 
81.3 
71.9 

3&50 
3&75 
8L68 

1 
li 

»2 
»2 
»3 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 

"'ii' 

M75.0 
«»75.0 

M36.00 
"33.00 

8-4-44 

13 

87.5 

3&50 

8-4-44 

12 

92.0 

4a  SO 

8-4-44 

13 

85;2 

37.50 

8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 

80.8 
«»75.0 
•79.2 

30.50 
"3a  00 
•38.00 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 

•87.5 
•81.3 
•7L9 

•  42.00 
•39.00 
•34.50 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


•  Old  scale;  Strike  pending. 
>•  Prevailing  rate;  no  eOectiye  union  scale. 
V  Mora  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
>•  Hours  rary,  but  total  48  per  week. 
M  For  Sativday  afternoon.  If. 

M  Or  folding  machine  operators;  numberers  and  pagers;  sewers,  hand;  perforators;  Slnger-macfaine  opera- 
tors; sinjdetMMnt  machine  operators.  ..         ..      ,      ,  X         „    _^l.       —M 

«  Orboardbinden;  boamlayers;  bunchers;  fly  leaf  workers;  folders,  hand;  platers;  Smythe  sewing 

M  Mora uanSper  cent  received  more;  average  $40  per  week. 

»tododl-,tK«»0«iO«t.p«h«ar.  DigitizedbyGOOgle 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— C<mtmued. 

PBINTINO  AND  FUBUSHIKO:  BOOK  AND  JOB-^^ntinued. 

BOOKBIirDSSS— C<ntinu«d . 


City. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
8un- 
dav 
and 
hdi- 
days. 


Hours: 

FuUday; 
.  Saturday; 

full  week. 


Num- 
ber (rf 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Chicago,  lU.: 

Binders,  machine  or  tip 
printers 

Case  makers  M 

Caser  helpers  " 

Casers-in;  indexers,  ma- 
chine  

Folders—    " 
Operating  2  macUnes. . . 
O  perating  3  machines. . . 

Forwarders  and  finishers, 
lob  work 

In  charge  of  stock  and  cut- 
ting machines- 
Book  work 

Job  work 

Paper  cutters— 

Bookwork 

Job  work. 

Rulers 

Stampers,  in  charge  of  ma- 
chines  

Trimmers 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Head  and  stock  cutters 

Splitting  cutters.  1 '. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,     Iowa.     {See 

Rock  Island  (lU.)  district.) 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
LitUe  Rock,  Ark. 
Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 
LouisvlUe,  Ky — 
Memphis,  Tain... 
Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Journeymen 


Cimte. 
84.4 
86.7 
82.2 

83.3 

80.8 
06.6 

80.2 


98.0 
03.8 

88.4 

80.2 
97.7 

93.5 
86.1 


77.3 
81.8 
86.4 
83.3 
83.3 


Subforemen  or  ioumey- 
Ealc 


84.1 

»83.3 

90.0 

86.4 

72.9 

83.3 

»»72.9 

95.5 

n55.0 

79.2 

77.1 

79.2 


DolU. 
37.15 
38.15 
36.15 

36.65 

30.50 
42.50 

80.25 


4a  90 
.41.25 

3&90 
30.25 
43.00 

41.15 
37.00 


34.00 
36.00 
38.00 
40.00 
4a  00 


37.00 
40.00 
40.00 
38.00 
35.00 
4a  00 

"35.00 
42.00 

"26.40 
3&00 

37.00 

88.00 


RefuUiTraU 
mumpUed 


li2 

4,2 
li2 

1J,2 
U,2 
lj,2 

11.2 
11,2 


11; 


1! 


11 


■It 


•80.0 
•72.0 


"75,0 
86.4 
72.0 
78.1 


•38L40 
•35.00 


"36.00 
38.00 
35.00 
37.50 


1|,2 
11,2 

1J,3 


»2 

»2 

2 

S02 

N2 


»2 

N2 

»2 

»2 

M2 

»2 

2 

2 

»2 

2 

S02 

»2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


84-4-48 


4i-48 


8-4-44 
8}-4f^ 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

^  4i^ 

8-8^8 
8-4-44 
8|-  4i-48 
8-8-48 

8}-4i-48 

8i-4i-48 


Omte. 
93.5 
05.8 
01.3 

92.4 

96.1 
104.9 

97.5 


99.2 

loao 

94.7 
97.6 
106.0 

102.6 
02.6 


77.3 

81.8 

•87.5 

83.3 


72.7 

H83.3 

•0  83.3 

100.0 

72.0 
•83.3 
"72.0 

05.5 

56.0 
•83.3 

77.1 

79.2 


DoOt. 
41.16 
42.15 
4a  15 

4a  65 

43.15 
46.15 

42.90 


43.65 
44.00 

41.«5 
42.00 
46.65 

46.15 
4a  75 


34.00 
36.00 
•42.00 
40.00 
4a  00 


«32.00 
"40.00 

••4a  00 

44.00 

86.00 

•40.00 

"35.00 

42.00 

26.40 

•4a  00 

37.00 

38.00 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 

»8-  8-48 


8-4-44 
8I-4MS 
•^8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8;- 41-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-14 
8|-4i-48 
8-8-48 

8|-4i-48 

8|-4i-48 


»2 
»2 


»2 
2 
2 

li,2 


tt^ 


8A4J-48 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 


•  8ao 

•72.9 


"76.0 
86.4 
72.0 
83.3 


•8a40 
•85.00 


"36.00 
38.00 
35.00 
4a  00 


8|-4}-48 


8-4-44 
8I-4M3 
8-8-48 


men  working  alone 
Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

First  class 

Second  class , 

Moline,Ill.   (See  Rock  Isl- 
and (HI.)  district.) 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J-..- 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans.  La 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

^*  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

••  For  Saturday  afternoon,  14. 

n  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  Or  cutters,  binders'  stock,  head  man;  finishers,  book  work;  forwarders,  doth,  leather  and  job;  gUders 
edge;  marblers;  rounders  and  backers,  steam;  stampers. 

^  Oeneral  workers,  gluing  up  for  machines,  tipping  for  gilders;  repairers,  book;  sawyers  and  smashers 

u  Nominal  r4te.    AU  recdved  more;  average  835  per  week. 

M  More  than  half  received  more;  average  8^  i>er  week. 

••  Old  scale;  strike  pending.    More  than  half  received  more;  $42  to  $45  per,  week. 

•^  44  hours  per  week.  May  to  August,  induaiye.  '    r. 
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Tabm  a*— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

FBINTING  AlSrjy  FUBIJBHINO :  BOOK  AND  JOB-~Contimie<i. 

BOOKBIVSZ&S-Conttiuied. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 

Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


NewYcrt:,N.Y.: 
All-round  men  on  general 

reference  books 

Case  makers  and  stretcher 

makers  • 

Ciieolt   workers,   Bible; 

extra   forwarders   and 


Cutters- 
Bindery  stock  tt 

Contmuous  trimmers  B. 

Duplex  machines  B 

3  knifemachines,  or  fold- 
ing-machine operators 
Machine,  straight  or  die; 
gathering  or  covermg 

machine  operators 

Finishers,  extra 

Gilders,  edge 

Jonmeymen— 

First  classA 

Second  class  A 

B  or  sheet  straighteoers. 
Smashing,  imping,  and 
sa  wing-out  macmne  op- 
erators  

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
All-round   men,  sample 
books  and  record  al- 
bums •* .' 

Case  makers- 
Hand* 

MachineA« 

MacWneBw 

Finishers,  extra  pnnted 

work 

Rulers- 
Head 

F.xtraJob 

Stampers,  head 

Portland,  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Rock  Island  (111.)  district: 

Moline,Ill 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Finishers,   gilders,    and 

rulers 

Journeymen 


Centi. 
102.3 

86.4 


8S.6 

90.9 
93.2 
88.6 

90.9 


86.4 
97.7 
90.9 

93.2 
86.4 
75.0 


81.8 
87.6 


83.3 

75.0 

78.8 

•87.5 

78.8 

93.8 
89.6 
84.4 
93.8 
•56.3 

•81.8 


92.7 
90.6 


Dolls, 
45.00 


38.00 


39i00 

40.00 
41.00 
39.00 

4a  00 


38.00 
43.00 
40.00 

41.00 
38.00 
33.00 


36.00 
42.00 


4a  00 

3a  00 

37.80 
•42.00 

37.80 

45.00 
43.00 
40.50 
41.25 
■27.00 

•3a  00 


44.50 
43.50 


Regular  rate 
muUipUed 


li,2 


li,2 


U,2 


I 


1^2 


'*•!» 


Ii2 

w 

1J,2 
li 

ll2 


U,2 
lj.2 


2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

«2 


2 
••2 


••2 

M2 
M2 
«02 

••2 

M2 

W2 

M2 

''W 

»2 


8-  4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


4-44 
4-44 

4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8i-4H8 


gj     ^\  iQ 


8-4-44 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


12 


Centt. 
111.4 


95.5 


97.7 

100.0 
97.7 
93.2 

95.5 


90.9 

ioa8 
loao 

97.7 
90.9 
79.5 


90.9 
87.6 


•83.3 


87.5 

87.5 

93.8 

•89.6 

93.8 

93.8 

«5a3 

81.8 


•92.7 
•9a6 


DoUs. 
49.00 


42.00 


43.00 

44.00 
43.00 
4L00 

42.00 


40.00 
47.00 
47.50 

43.00 
4a  00 
35.00 


4a  00 

42.00 


•  4a  00 

40.00 

42.00 

•42.00 

42.00 

45.00 

•  43.00 
45.00 
41.25 

■27.00 

3a  00 


•44.50 
•43.50 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-  4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
^-  41  4fl 


81-4HS 


8-4-44 


8-48 
8-48 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

>  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

«•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  U. 

»  Casers-in,  hand;  cutters,  sheet  and  plate;  finishers,  assistant;  head  banders  and  liners,  head-banding 
maphinft^  assistant;  rounders  and  backers,  hand;  stitchers  and  ooverers,  assistant;  trimmers,  flat  or  turn 
table. 

•>  Or  operators  of  case-making  machines;  duplex  or  continuous  trimmers  on  book  work.  A;  folding 
machines;  gathering  machines  with  stitcher  and  ooverer;  head  banding  machines;  power  backing  ma- 
diines. 

**  Or  cutters,  stock,  leather,  blank  work;  forwarders;  gluing  machine  operators,  hall  bound  work;  loose 
leaf  finishers,  blank  work;  sheet  m^;  rulers;  strippers,  macmne. 

*  Cutters,  book,  sheet.  Job,  and  pamphlet;  cutters,  leather,  hand;  finishers,  sheep  and  plain  Job;  folders, 
machine,  a^tant;  forwarders. 

••Casers-in,  ooverers,  folders,  rounders,  and  backers,  maehlne;  forwarders,  circuit  edge  Bible  work; 
gilders;  stami>ers;  trimmers,  machiae  and  printed  work. 
"  Finishers,  Job  and  full-bound  blank  work;  or  forwarders,  full-bound  stock  and  Job  work. 
«  Nominalrate.   All  reoeived more;  132.50  to  $36  per  week. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<3ontiiMied. 

PBINTING  AND  PUBLI8HINO:  BOOK  AND  JOB-<>>ntmued. 

BOOXBDn>nui-<;<Mioluded. 


aty. 


May  15, 1023. 


Rate  of 


hour. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


For 


Pot 
Son- 

boU- 
dayi. 


Hoon: 
Fall  day; 
Satorday; 
full  week. 


Nam- 
bwof 

with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  16, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 


Per 

week, 

fuU 


HoufK 
FoUday. 
Batarday; 
fnUweek. 


St.  PaoLKiim.: 

First  olaas 

Second  class 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Saa  Francisco,  Calif 

Soranton,  Pa.: 

Book  and  paper  cutters 
or  folders  and  smashers, 


Case  makers  or  ooverers 

machine,  and  stampers. . 

Cutters,  sheet  stock,  and 

rounders  and  badcers, 

machine 

Cotters,  stook 

Finishers;       fomrarders, 

blank  work,  and  rulers . . 

Forwarders,  printed  work, 

and     Eatlierin£     and 

pamphMt-madune  oper- 

erators 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane.  Wash. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

Younirtown,  Ohio 


Otnti. 
•80.0 
•72.9 
W8I.3 
104.5 


85.4 

9L^ 


93.8 
96.8 


79.2 


87.6 
"87.5 
87.5 
90.9 
79.5 
72.9 
a  81. 3 


DoOi, 
•3&40 
•35.00 
»  30.00 
46.00 


4L00 
44.00 


46.00 
46.00 


8&00 


42.00 
"42.00 
88.60 
4a  00 
85.00 
35.00 
adO.OO 


RtgyUarroU 
mumpUsd 


»2 

»2 

2 

n 


11.2 

■'■ii 

n 
u 

ii 


1 

2 


11: 


W 


2 

-J' 

»2 
»2 


8-?-48 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

'"ii* 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8{- 41-18 


OmCt. 

•  sao 

•72.9 
•81.3 
104.6 


86.4 
9L7 


98.8 
96.8 


79.2 


87.6 

87.5 

87.5 

•88.3 

79.6 
78.1 
64.6 


DoUt, 
•38.40 
•85.00 
•89.00 
46.00 


4L00 
44.00 


46.00 
46.00 


3&00 


42.00 
42.00 
38.50 
•  40.00 
86.00 
87.60 
81.00 


8-8-48 
8-4-44 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 


8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-14 
8I-4M8 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


OOMPOBXTOBS. 


XtlanU,Oa 

Baltimore,  lid.: 

English.. 

German 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bteton,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

English 

German 

Butte,  Mont. 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Chicago,  nl 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ccdiunbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Davenport,     Iowa.     (See 

Rock  Island(IlL)di8trict.} 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mioh. 

ErieJ^a 

FaU  River,  Maes 

Grand  Rapids,  Mioh 

Houston,  Tex 


sao 

35.20 

U 

a,U 

•83.3 

•40.00 

U 

90.9 

4a  00 

ll 

M2 

Msao 

'•35.20 

u 

••2 

87.0 

38.28 

U.2 

80w4 

38.00 

u 

9a9 

40.00 

^ 

102 

75.0 

36.00 

1 

93.2 

41.00 

1 

102 

98.9 

43.50 

1 

106.0 

46.66 

H,3 

104.5 

46.00 

U 

^v* 

93.8 

41.25 

U,2 

87.5 

42.00 

U 

u 

93.2 

41.00 

li,2 

»2 

9a9 

40.00 

u 

2 

•81.3 

•39.00 

U.2 

MS 

80.6 

39.42 

u 

11 

«105.0 

^46. 20 

l\.2 

■0  2 

80.0 

15.20 

Ik 

Ik 

72.7 

32.00 

ii,i 

Ma 

79.5 

35.00 

»2 

9Ql9 

40.00 

102 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8< 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
it8- 
•8- 


4-44 

12 

••75.0 

•36.00 

8-48 

•83.3 

•40.00 

4-44 

12 

9a9 

4a  00 

4-44 

12 

sao 

85.20 

4-44 

12 

87.0 

38.28 

4-44 

12 

80.4 

88.00 

4-44 

12 

•83.8 

•40.00 

8-48 

7a8 

84.00 

4-44 

12 

•oao 

•43.60 

4-44 

12 

9a9 

48.60 

4-44 

12 

loao 

40.66 

4-44 

12 

104.5 

46.00 

4-44 

12 

•98.8 

•45.00 

8-48 

a  62.5 

«».oo 

4-44 

13 

loao 

44.00 

4-44 

18 

87.6 

42L00 

8-48 

•8L8 

•8B100 

4-44 

12 

89.6 

801 42 

4-44 

12 

U96.9 

U46.60 

4-44 

12 

98.2 

41.00 

4-44 

12 

72.7 

32.00 

4-44 

12 

•72.9 

•85.00 

4-44 

12 

•83.8 

•4a  00 

8 
8 
8 
i»8 
8 


it8- 
8- 
8- 

19  8- 

8- 
8- 

19  8- 

8- 


8-48 

8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

-8-48 
-8-48 

8-48 
-4-44 

4-U 
-4-44 
-8-48 
-8-48 

4-44 


8-48 
8-48 
4-44 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
8-48 
8-48 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
M  Prevailing  rate;  no  effecuve  union  scale. 
M  More  than  half  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 
>•  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 
M  For  Saturday  afterooon.  U. 

n  Nominal  rate.   All  receivea  more;  amount  not  reported, 
a  Including  bonus  of  $8  per  week. 

••  Old  scale;  strike  pending;  more  than  25  percent  received  more;  $40  to  $45  per  week. 
n  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  85  cents  to  SI  per  hour. 
"  For  Saturday  afternoon,  2. 
**  More  than  half  received  more;  $1.07  to  $1.20  per  hour. 
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Tabl»  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINTINO  AXD  FUBUMJSLN0:  BOOK  AHD  JOB— Oontiatied, 

OOMPOSZTOBS-Condudcd. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


IUtoofw»ge»— 


Per 
hour. 


P«r 

week, 
foU 
time. 


Pot 

over- 
time. 


Per 
Bun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Hoan: 
pSalday; 
Saturday; 
AiUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hour. 


Per 

week, 
full 
time. 


Hours: 
PuUday; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweek. 


Tn(Haniq)OliB,  Ind. . 
Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 
LitUe  Rock,  Ark.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

Loui8vUle,Ky 

Manchester,  N.H. 


MemnUs,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

English 

Oennan 

Minneapolis  ,Minn 

MoUne^U.   (See  Ro(Ac  Isl- 
and (m.)  district.) 

Mnskeoon,  Mich 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Bn^ish  and  Qennan. . . . 

H^crew 

Hungarian 

Italian. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha^Nebr 

Peoria,  in 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district.. 

Saginaw,  Midi. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Bnc^lah........ 

QerxDAn 

8t.Paal,Mlnn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco^  Calif 

Scranton,  Pa 

Proofreaders 

Seattle,  Wash 

.Wash. 


do,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Wofoe8ter,Mass.... 

Yock^Pa 

YoungiiuwiA,  Ohio. 


CerOi. 
93.7 

W8L8 
84.4 

»«70.0 
95.5 
79.0 
79.5 
82.8 

93.2 
93.2 
95.5 


'•88.4 

•79.2 

102.8 

88.4 

78.4 

118.6 
118.2 
147.2 
107.1 
•85.0 
93.2 
87.8 
80.6 
100.0 
77.3 
96.8 
79.5 
79.5 
81.8 
93.2 
•87.5 
•56.3 

92.8 
92.8 
96.5 
•75.0 
104.5 
77.1 
93.2 
93.8 
87.5 
90.9 
90.9 
90.9 
•72.9 
89.8 
62.5 
81.8 


Dotti. 
4a  79 

na6.00 
40.50 

^80. 80 
42.00 
84.75 
35.00 
86.20 

41.00 
41.00 
42.00 


^•88.00 

•38.00 

45.00 

88.00 

34.60 

50.00 
52.00 
58.00 
45.00 
•37.40 
41.00 
88.40 
39.42 
44.00 
34.00 
42.15 
35.00 
35.00 
36.00 
41.00 
•38.50 
•27.00 

40.81 
40.81 
42.00 

•36.00 
46.00 
37.00 
41.00 
41.25 
88.50 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 

•35.00 
80.50 
27.60 
89.00 


Re^ularraU 


I 

4! 

it 

1 
1 

4 

2 


il 


}: 

If 


n 


1 
1 
1 


••2 

.11 

M2 
M2 

2.1J 

2 
••2 
M2 


2 

M2 

U 

*2 
»2 

1 

-J» 

2 
M2 

M2 

M2 

M2 


8- 
8- 
it8. 
8- 
8- 
8< 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-«4 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 

4-44 


n 


••2 

2 

••2 

M2 

2 

-J* 
I* 

2 

-P 

M2 

M2 

n 


8-4-44 
8^5M8 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
6-6-36 
"8-4-42 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-M 
8-4-44 
8|-4i-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-^4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
"8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-M 
8-8-48 


Crate. 

100.0 

"81.8 

84.4 
'•72.9 

95.5 
•  79.2 

77.8 
•98.8 

85.4 
85.4 
87.5 


DoOt. 

44.00 
'•36.00 

40.50 
'•85.00 

42.00 
•38.00 

34.00 
•45.00 

41.00 
4L00 
42.00 


12 


12 
12 
12 
12^ 
12 
12 


'•7f.2 
•79.2 
111.4 
•'58.3 
"71.9 

118.6 

118.2 

188.9 

107.1 

M85.0 

93.2 

87.3 

•80.6 

100.0 

77.8 

96.8 

•72.9 

•79.2 

•56.3 

•85.4 

87.5 

•56.3 

92.8 
92.8 
87.5 
•75.0 
104.5 
77.1 
85.4 
93.8 
87.5 
90.9 
«60.0 
90.9 
•72.9 
89.8 
62.5 
87.5 


'•88.00 
•88.00 
49.00 
•'28.00 
"34.50 

saoo 

52.00 

50.00 

45.00 

»*37.40 

41.00 

88.40 

•43.00 

44.00 

34.00 

42.15 

•35.00 

•38.00 

•27.00 

•41.00 

38.50 

•27.00 

40.81 
40.81 
42.00 

•36.00 
46.00 
37.00 
4L00 
4L25 
38.50 
40.00 

"24.00 
40.00 

•35.00 
39.50 
30.00 
42.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

W8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 

w  8  -  8  -48 
8-4-44 


W8-  8-48 
81-4i-48 
8-8.-48 


8i-5i-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

6-  6-36 
'•8-4-42 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

»8-8-44 

8-4-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

»8-8-48 

»8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8i-4H8 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-^ 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

1*8-8-48 
8-4-44 

"8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

"8-8-48 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
14  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

>•  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  wedE. 

»  For  Saturday  afternoon.  1|. 

n  Nominal  rate.   AU  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

»  Old  scale;  strike  pending.   More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

>•  More  than  half  received  more;  $39  to  $40  per  week. 

'4  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  $40  per  week. 

n  Including  bonus  of  $6  per  week. 

T*  Inohidlng  banos  of  $3  per  week. 

n  Old  scale;  strike  pending;  more  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

n  On  Thonday  and  Friday,  7  hours. 
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Table  A.— UNION  BOALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Ccmtmiwd. 

PBINTZNG  AND  FUBUSBINO:  BOOK  AKD  JOB— Ocmtinued. 

XLS0T&0TYPXS8:  BATTSmTMXV  AMD  BVILDXBS. 


City. 


May  16, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hour. 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


For 


For 
8im- 

and 
holi- 
days. 


Houn: 
FaUday; 
Satotday; 
faUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 


with 
Sat- 


irday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Bate  of 

wagea— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

fuU 


Hours: 
Fnlldar. 
Saturday; 
"weeK. 


fulli 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass.: 
Battemneny     blockers, 
and  finishers'  helpers. . . 
Builders  and  casters 

Buflalo,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  OhiOL 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Davenport,      Iowa.    (See 
RockIsland(IU.)di8tflct.) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston.  Tex 

MoUne,  lU.   (See  Rock  Is- 
land ( HI. )  district. ) 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pittsburgh.Pa 

Roche8ter,N.Y 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district.. . 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Springfleld.  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Otnti. 

79.6 
84.1 


76.0 
S3.3 
72.9 
86.4 
66.7 
77.1 


9a9 
95.6 
72.9 
113.6 


75.0 

n66.7 

66.3 

loao 

60.4 
72.9 
9a9 


85.00 
37.00 


36.60 
40.00 
35.00 
38.00 
32.00 
37.00 


40.00 
42.00 
35.00 
6a  00 


36.00 
n32.00 
27.00 
44.00 
29.00 
35.00 
4a  00 


BeoularraU 
invMplied 


Hi  2 


H.2 


it 


if,  a 


••2 
••2 


W2 

••2 

2 
M2 
M2 
M2 


M2 

■•2 

M2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 


2 
2 
2 

"2 

M2 

M2 

M2 


-8-48 
8-4-44 

Rl-  A\  4ft 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8i-4M8 

8-4-44 


8-8-48 
8I-4H8 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8I-4H8 
4-4|-48 
8-4-44 


12 


CenU. 
96.6 
84il 


76.0 
83.3 
72.9 
79.2 
75.0 
77.1 


9a9 
95.6 
72.9 
113.6 


75.0 
n66.7 
»»66.3 
100.0 
60.4 
66.7 
72.7 


DoOt. 
42.60 
87.00 


36.60 
40.00 
35.00 
38.00 
36.00 
37.00 


4a  00 
42.00 
85.00 
6a  00 


36.00 
n32.00 
»27.00 
44.00 
29.00 
82.00 
32.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-8-48 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8i-4M8 

8-4-44 


8-8-48 
8|-4i-48 

8-8-48 
8-4-44 

m 


SUEOTROTT^S&B:  VXVISKXM  AMD  XOLDUUI. 


93.2 

41.00 

11 

M2 

•9a  9 

40.00 

M2 

•89.8 

•89.60 

11:1 

••2 

9a6 

43.60 

M2 

77.1 

87.00 

H 

2 

106.0 

47.60 

H»2 

2 

95.6 

42.00 

1{2 

••2 

75.0 

36.00 

1^2 

M2 

83.8 

4a  00 

n 

M2 

68.8 

88.00 

11:2 

M2 

75.0 

86.00 

tt2 

76wO 

38.00 

1^2 

M2 

79.5 

36w00 

1    2 

M2 

97.7 

43.00 

1    2 

••2 

102.8 

46.00 

12 

M2 

87.6 

42.00 

IJ 

M2 

••86.2 

••37.50 

It;? 

••2 

••85.2 

••37.60 

M2 

89.6 

43.00 

11 

2 

9&8 

4a  00 

2 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Finishers 

Molders 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bullalo,N.Y 

Chicago,  HI 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Davenport,    Iowa.    (See 

Rock  Island(I]l.)  district.) 
Dayton,  Ohio: 

nnishers 

Molders 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Finishers 

Molders 

Des  Mdnes,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Finishers 

Molders. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Finishers 

Molders 

•  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  Hours  vary,  out  total  48  per  week. 

••  For  Saturday  altemoon.  U. 

n  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

^  More  than  half  received  more;  130  per  week. 

•0  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  ^  to  $42  per  week. 


8-4-44 

12 

oao 

42.60 

8-4-44 

12 

96.6 

42.50 

8-4-44 

12 

89.8 

80.60 

8|-4i-48 

12 

9a6 

43.50 

8-8-48 

77.1 

87.00 

8-4-44 

12 

113.7 

saoo 

8-4-44 

12 

87.6 

42.00 

St  its 

12 
12 

83.3 
83.8 

40.00 
4a  00 

tn 

12 
12 

6&8 
75.0 

83.00 

saoo 

8-4-44 

12 

75.0 

33.00 

8-4-44 

12 

79.5 

36.00 

8-4-44 

12 

97.7 

43.00 

8-4-44 

12 

102.3 

46w00 

81-41-48 

12 

87.5 

42.00 

8-4-44 

12 

••63.6 

••2&00 

8-4-44 

12 

••66.9 

••2a  00 

8-8-48 

8^6 

43.00 

8-8-48 

96.8 

4a  00 

8-4^14 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8|-4i-48 
8-?-48 
8-4-44 


U»-4H8 
U8|-4f48 

8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8}-  41-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-14 


8-8-18 
8-8-48 
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Tablx  A.^UNI0N  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— 0<mtmued. 

PBINTZKO  AND  FUBUSHIN'O:  BOOK  AHB  JOB^-Continued. 

XLXOTmOTYPBBfts  FAJiUHMUl  AMD  XOIiDSmS-Concladed. 


Ctty. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

weak, 
fuU 
time. 


For 
over* 
time. 


Pot 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 

Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Fulldajr; 

Saturday; 
full  wees. 


hoBAnwAm^Cam 

lOlwaukee,  wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

MoUne.in.   (See  Rock  Isl- 
and (HI.)  ttstriet.) 

Newark,N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans.  La 

NewYork,N.Y 

Omaha^ebr 

Peoria,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Finishers 

Holders 

Portland,  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Roche6ter,N.Y 

Rock  Island  (pi.)  district. . 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  CaUf 

8crantoq,Pa 

Seattle,  wash 

Springfield,  Mo 

raedo,Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

York,  Pa 

Yonngstown,  Ohio 


h88.4 
81.8 
91.7 


134.1 
75.0 
9a9 
•134.1 
•n02.3 
90.9 
113.6 

«79.2 
87.5 

104.5 
98.8 

•75.0 

106.8 
72.9 
89.6 
91.7 

113.6 
90.9 

1015 
93.8 
9a9 

•9a9 
79.2 
85.2 


DoUt. 

nS&OO 

30.00 

44.00 


50.00 
36.00 
4a  00 
•  50.00 
"45.00 
4a  00 

saoo 

B38wOO 
42.00 
46.00 
45.00 
36.00 
47.00 
35.00 
43.00 
44.00 
5a  00 
40.00 
46.00 
45.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 

3&00 
37.50 


n.i 


II; 


II 


RefuiarrvU 
muUtpUed 


»2 

2 

M2 


••2 
2 

2 
3 
2 

2 

2 

»2 

I' 

••2 
»2 
••2 
••2 

2 
••2 

2 
••2 
••2 
M2 

2 
»2 


,2 

iiii 
\ 
■1' 

2 
2 

■t 

2 
2 

II 


8-4-44 
8A*>n~4o 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

^4p8 

8}-51-4S 
-J -8 -48 

1-4-44 


12 


12 


Cenit. 

•  86.4 
81.3 
91.1 


134.1 

75.0 

9a9 

»n34.1 

>1Q2.3 
81.8 

113.6 

•«79.2 

»87.5 

104.5 

93.8 

•75.0 

106.8 

72.9 

W89.6 

9L7 

113.6 

90.9 

104.5 

•^79.2 

81.8 

•n023 

n6a4 

85.2 


DoUt, 

■88.00 

39.00 

44.00 


69.00 
36.00 
40.00 
»*59.00 
45w00 
36.00 
50.00 

M3&00 
42.00 
46.00 
45.00 
36.00 
47.00 
35.00 
43.00 
44.00 
50.00 
40.00 
46.00 
38.00 
36.00 
45.00 

«»29.00 
37.50 


8-4-44 


MAOHDfB  0PBRAT0R8. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltlmoie,  Md.: 

English 

Gennan 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Brafilo.N.Y 

Cbarlesion.  8.  C 

Chicago,  Hi.: 

Bohemian 

English,  German, 
wegian.  Polish, 
Swedish 


Nei^ 


8ao 

35.20 

li 

2,H 

•83.3 
90.9 

a80.0 
91.5 
86.4 
95.5 

103.4 

•4a  00 

4a  00 

"35.20 
40.28 
88.00 
42.00 
45.50 

■1 

1 

2 
••2 
••2 

2 

112.3 

4a  40 

aa 

2 

100.3 

4a  06 

U.2 

2 

8- 

i»8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-44 

12 

•75.0 

•36.00 

8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

'*i2  * 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

•83.3 
9a9 

sao 

91.5 
86.4 
96.5 
108.4 

•4a  00 
4a  00 
35.20 
40.28 
38.00 
42.00 
45.50 

6-36 



112.2 

4a  40 

4-44 

12 

109.2 

48.05 

'•8-8-48 

«8  -  8  -48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

6-6-36 


8-4-44 


Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 

Nominal  rate.   All  reoeivea  more;  amount  net  reported. 

Including  bonus  of  13  per  week. 

More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  842  to  $46  per  week. 

Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  $40  to  $43  per  week. 

Including  bonus  of  $7  per  week. 

Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  up  to  $48  per  week. 

Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  up  to  $55  per  week. 

More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  $38  per  week. 

Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  average  $45  per  week. 

More  tlwn  75  per  cent  received  more;  up  to  $80  per  f    *^ 

Indnding  bonus  of  $9  per  week. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS,  ETC.— Continaed. 
PBIMTINa  AND  FUBUSHZNO:  BOOK  AND  JOB— Oomtmued. 
t  OPUULTO&»-OootiiiiMd. 


(See 
dls- 


Rock 
) 


1016 

46.00 

03.8 

41.25 

87.5 

^00 

«15wO 

9a9 

4a  00 

9S.5 

42.00 

80.6 

80.42 

100.0 

48.00 

80.0 

35.20 

72.7 

32.00 

79.5 

35.00 

92.7 

4a  79 

•102.3 

•  45.00 

89.6 

43.00 

n70.0 

n3a80 

104.5 

46.00 

79.0 

34.75 

n79.5 

B35.00 

109.1 

48.00 

"95.5 

"42.00 

95.5 

42.00 

9&5 

42.00 

M8«.4 

W38.00 

•79.2 

•3&00 

»102.3 

«45.00 

88.4 

3&00 

n78.4 

»8150 

113.5 

5a  00 

166.7 

6a  00 

147.2 

53.00 

107.1 

4&00 

85.0 

87.40 

98.2 

41.00 

87.3 

3a  40 

94.1 

4L42 

106.8 

47.00 

82.2 

87.00 

102.3 

4&00 

iiao 

48.40 

1^86.4 

•<3aoo 

ir 

•2 

it 

2 

l\ 

H 

I 

m 

I 

l\ 

2 

li2 

•2 

1* 

14 

li^ 

2 

H 

Ik 

Ht2 

ata 

u 

•2 

i\X 

•2 

1 

•2 

1 

1} 

1 

li 

1 

»2 

1 

•2 

1 

•2 

i] 

2,1* 

lia 

2 

u 

W2 

i|,a' 

•2 

It 

-iV 

2 

M2 

n 

•2 

1 

lil 

I 

1 

1 

H 

1 

»2 

1  ,2 
12 

2 

•2 

•  2 

H 

2 

lOOo 

1 

1} 

M2 

li 

ii2 

»2 

8-4- 

8-4- 

•8-8- 

8-4- 


4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


4-44 

54-4S 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 


8-4-44 

6-6-86 
6-6-86 

»8-4-42 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
7*-7i-45 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8- 
W8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
»8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


8- 
8- 
8- 


1^ 

8- 


12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 


104.5 

46.00 

■93.8 

»45u00 

tt62.5 

A  3a  00 

•15.0 

87.5 

42.00 

•81.8 

•39.00 

89.6 

39.42 

loao 

48.00 

93.2 

41.00 

72.7 

^32.00 

a72.9 

^35.00 

loao 

4100 

•102.3 

•  45.00 

89.6 

43.00 

•  6a4 

■  29.00 

104.5 

46.00 

•79.2 

•3&00 

77.3 

3100 

•93.8 

•45.00 

"87.5 

"42.00 

87.5 

42.00 

87.5 

^00 

'•79.2 

'•8&00 

•79.2 

•38.00 

111.4 

49.00 

^58.3 

n28.00 

•76.7 

•3150 

118.6 

5a  00 

166.7 

6a  00 

1414 

62.00 

107.1 

45.00 

"85.0 

•37.40 

93.2 

41.00 

87.3 

88.40 

•93.8 

•4&00 

106.8 

47.00 

77.8 

35.00 

102.3 

45.00 

iiao 

48.40 

l"79.2 

^•38.00 

•  Old  scale;  strike  peading. 

"  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
1*  Hours  vary,  But  total  48  per  week 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1*. 

II  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  r^Mrted. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending.    More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
T^  T^rf^l«^^ng  bonus  of  $3  per  week. 

n  On  Thursday  and  Friday,  7  hours. 

•  Nominal  rate.    All  received  mere;  840  to  $42  per  week. 

•  Including  bonus  of  89  per  week. 

•  Per  l.OOO  ems  nonpflureu. 

n  Nommal  rate.    Au  received  more;  860  to  855  per  week. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending.    Nominal  rate.    All  received  mon;  amount  not  reported. 

•  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  average  81  per  hour. 
•«  Nominal  rate.    AU  received  more;  842  to  $60  per  week. 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 

U8-8-48 

8-4-44 


W8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 

M8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

"8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

W8-8-48 
8-8-tt 
8-4-44 

"8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

W8-8-48 
8|-4i-48 
8-8-48 


^5H8 

8-8-48 
7^-7H5 


8-4-44 
6-6-86 
6-6-86 
'•8-4-42 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 

7*-7J-4« 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGBS  AND  HOURS,  BTC.-Oontinwd. 

PBINTINO  AND  PUBUBHINO:  BOOK  AND  JOB — Continued. 

MAOHinB  OPSKATOM-Conolnded. 


Ctty 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week. 

fuT 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 

Sun- 
day 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Hocub: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fullwe^. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 


Per 
week, 

fur 
time. 


HOCDTK 

Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fUUweeK. 


Ridimond,  Va.: 

linotype 

Monotype 

Rocheater,N.Y 

Rock  Island  f  ni.)  district 

Saginaw,  Mich... 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Sn^^ish... ............. 

German 

St.  I^BMil,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  .... 

San  Frandseo,  CaUf 

Scranton,Pa 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

TOedo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

Worcester,  Mass 

York,  Pa.. 


Onto. 

8L8 
••13.0 

98.2 
•  87.5 

56.3 

101.0 

loao 

95.5 
•75.0 
1015 

85.4 

87.5 
9a9 
9a9 
95.5 
86.4 
89.8 
62.5 


Dons. 
86.00 


41.00 

•88.50 

27.00 

44.44 
44.40 
42.00 
•36.00 
46.00 
4t00 
38.50 
4a  00 
4a  00 
42.00 
88.00 
30.50 
27.50 


li,2 


II 


B*ouiarrat$ 
mumplUd 


! 


M2 

2 
»2 

»2 
2 

J* 
-J* 

M2 

M2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8|-4i-48 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
8-48 
4-44 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


12 


Omit. 
•62.5 
»18.0 
•86w4 

•87.5 
56.3 

lOLO 

loao 

87.5 
•75.0 
104.5 
85.4 
87.5 
9a9 
^58.3 
96.5 
86.4 
89.8 
62.5 


Dotk, 
•3a  00 


•41.00 

•88.50 

27.00 

44.44 

44.40 
42.00 

•36.00 
46.00 
4L00 
38.50 
4a  00 

a  2a  00 
42.00 
38.00 
30.60 
3a  00 


W8-  8-48 

W8-8-48 

Its-  8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
"8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 


MAOHXHS  TIHDXRS  (XA0EINI8T8). 


Baltimore,  Md.... 

Boston,  luss 

C3iioago,IlL 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 

Dallas,  Tex 

Des  Moines,  Igwa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Manchester,  N.H. 
MUwaokee.  Wis 
Mlnneapou8,r 
NewarfcNTl 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewYoric^.Y.: 

lto4madiincs 

6to8machines 

9to  12  machines 

13  or  more  machines. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

field.  Mass 

,D.C.... 


•83.3 

•  4a  00 

Ik 

2 

91.5 

4a  28 

ll:i 

2 

109.2 

4&05 

2 

104.5 

46.00 

Ik 

••2 

n03.8 

tt4L25 

1*,2 

2 

loao 

4100 

n 

»2 

89.6 

3a  42 

Ik 

aiOO.O 

n4&00 

U,2' 

2 

89.6 

43.00 

1 

Ih 

104.5 

46.00 

1 

»2 

"79.5 

"35.00 

1 

••2 

95.5 

42.00 

1,2 

2 

95.5 

42.00 

12 

»2 

'•109. 1 

'•48.00 

1,2 

2 

«78.4 

"3150 

H,2 

li 

113.6 

5a  00 

14 

»2 

117.0 

5L50 

1 

s»2 

12L6 

53.50 

1 

»2 

126.1 

56.50 

1 

••2 

101.0 

4144 

1^2 

a»2 

9a9 

4a  00 

»2 

95.5 

42.00 

n 

U 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
W8- 
if8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
8-48 
8-48 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


•83.3 
91.5 
109.2 
1015 
•  93.8 


89r6 

|«ioao 

89.6 

104.5 

"77.3 

87.5 

87.5 

"11L4 

•76.7 

113.6 
117.0 
12L6 
126.1 
lOLO 
9a9 
95.5 


•4a  00 
4a  28 
48.06 
46.00 

•45.00 


30.42 

48.00 

43.00 

46.00 

I"  31 00 

42.00 

42.00 

"49.00 

^3150 

5a  00 
51.50 
53.50 
56.50 
4144 

4a  00 

42.00 


8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 

"8-8-48 
»•  8  -  8  -48 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
74-7J-46 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  anuHmt  not  reported. 
1*  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

••  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 

n  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

» Including  bonus  of  13  per  week. 

M  Per  l.OOCkems  nonpareil. 

••  Old  scale;  strike  pending.   Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  Per  1,000  ems  nonpareU.    Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
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Tablb  a.— union  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Cootinued. 

PRINTING  AND  FUBUSHINa:  BOOK  AND  JOB— <>>ntmued. 

ICACHnnsT  0PEKAT0K8. 


City. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Pull  day; 
Saturday; 
full  weeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
moB. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


ICay  15, 1021. 


Hate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Cents. 

Atlanto,Oa 90.2 

Baltimore.  Md. •83.3 

Birmingham,  Ala. «8ao 

Bridgeport,  Coon. 86.4 

Buflalo.N.Y 100.0 

Butte,  kont 100.0 

Charleston,  S.  C 108.0 

Chicago,  II 100.2 

Denver,  Colo 102.3 

Detroit,  Mich. lOaO 

Erie,  Pa 84.6 

Houston,  Tex "104.5 

Indianapolls^d. 02.7 

Jacksonville  fla »8L8 

little  Rock,  Ark "70.0 

LoulsviUe,  Ky 70.0 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 102.3 

Nashvifie,  Tenn •88.6 

New  Haven,  Conn «8«.4 

New  Orleans,  La "78.4 

Omaha,  Nebr 03.2 

Providence,  R.  I •«86.4 

Reading,  Pa. 03.0 

Rochester.  N.  Y 03.2 

St.  Paul,  Mum 102,3 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah •8.76 

San  Francisco,  CaUf 1U.4 

Seattle,  Wash 121.4 

Spokane,  Wash. lOao 

Springfield,  Mass "00.0 

Widiita,  Kans 03.2 

Youngstown,  Ohio 01. 7 


Dons. 

30.70 

•40rO0 

"35.20 

38.00 

44.00 

44.00 

47.60 

4&05 

45.00 

4&00 

37.20 

46.00 

4a  70 

"38.00 

"3a  80 

34.75 

45.00 

•42.60 

H38.00 

"34.50 

41.00 

M88.00 

40.02 

41.00 

45.00 

•42.00 

40.00 

5L00{ 

44.00 

"4a  00 

4L00 

44.00 


Regular  rate 
mumpUed 


il 

1 
1 
It 
1< 

Hi  2 

■ 

H 

it 


220O  1 
U,2 

''■!l 


M2 

••2 

M2 

2 

M2 
M2 

M2 
M2 
M2 

2 

u 
u 

{| 


8-4-44 

19  8  -  g  -48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

Mg-  8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8^-5J-4S 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-  8-48 
8-4-44 

7-7-42 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

"8-8-48 


12 


12 


Cnd9, 

02.0 
•83.3 
"80.0 

86.4 
100.0 

06.0 
108.0 
100.2 
•87.5 
100.0 

07.7 
*«05.8 
100.0 
"81.8 
»70.2 
•70.2 

03.8 
•88.5 
M62.5 

76.7 

03.2 
«70.2 
•88.3 
•85.4 

03.8 
•87.5 
1IL4 

12L4 

loao 

00.0 
03.2 
07.0 


DoOi. 

40.50 

•40.00 

"35.20 

38.00 

44.00 

46.51 

47.50 

48.05 

•42.00 

48.00 

43.00 

»46.00 

^  44.00 

^36.00 

W38.00 

•38.00 

45.00 

•42.50 

■3a  00 

"34.50 

41.00 

"38.00 

•42.50 

•41.00 

45.00 

•42.00 

40.00 

5L00 

44.00 
40.00 
41.00 
47.00 


8-4-44 

'•8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

"8-8-48 
8-4-44 

••8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8i-5H8 
8-8-48 
7^  7^8 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

i»  8  -  8  -48 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 

7-7-42 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

U8-8-48 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

"  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

••  For  Saturday  afternoon,  i}. 

ti  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  Old  scale;  strike  pending.    Nommal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

N  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  942  to  $50  per  wedc. 

••  44  hours  per  week,  May  to  August,  mclusive. 

•'  Inclnding  bonus  of  16  per  we^    More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  Nomi nalrate.    All  received  more;  $42  to  845  per  week. 

••  Do  not  work  on  Sunday. 
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Table  A^UNION  SCALB  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  BTC.— Ooutiiraed. 

FBINHNO  AKD  publishing:  book  AKD  job— Oontiimed. 

PHOTO-XVO&AVXB8. 


City. 


Atlanta,  Os 

Baltimore^  Md. 

Boston,  Mass 

Baflalo,N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohia 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex..... 

Davenport,     Iowa.     (See 

Rock  Island  (DDdistrict). 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Deover.Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detrolt,Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  AngelesLCalif 

Milwaukee,  wis 

Minneap<^,  Minn. 

Moline,  SL      (See     Rock 

Island  (m.)  district.) 

Newark,N.J 

New  Haven,  Coon. 

New  Orleans.  La 

NewYork,N.Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va. 

Rock  Island  ail.)  district .. . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

8crantoq,Pa 

Seattle,  wash 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 

hour. 


Ctntt, 

00.9 

86.4 

«90.9 

95.5 

*100.0 

86.4 

186.4 

U09.1 

<90.9 


86.4 

•90.9 

96.6 

86.4 

86.4 

n02.3 

»86.4 

193.2 

'100.0 

•100.0 

95.5 


•113.6 

90.9 

90.9 

»«113.6 

190.9 

•102.3 

•86.4 

106.8 

102.3 

>  100.0 

"104.5 

195.5 

90.9 

110.2 

86.4 

106.8 

"86.2 

81.8 

86.4 

loao 


Per 
week, 

lull 
time. 


DoOf. 

4a  00 

38.00 
•40.00 

42.00 
•44.00 

38.00 
138.00 
148.00 
•40.00 


38.00 

•40.00 

42.50 

38.00 

38.00 

M5.00 

138.00 

141.00 

•44.00 

•44.00 

42.00 


•  5a  00 

40.00 

4a  00 

W50.00 

140.00 

•45.00 

•38.00 

47.00 

45.00 

144.00 

"46.00 

142.00 

40.00 

48.50 

38.00 

47.00 

"37.50 

36.00 

38.00 

44.00 


Regular  nxU 
mMUipUed 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
dav 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Mi 

11,2 


I 


1 


ii* 

k 

2 
2 


4»^ 

iLa 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

<8 

•3 

2 


•2 
•2 

2 
*Z 
*Z 

2 
«3 

2 

2 
•2 

2 


•3 
2 
2 
2 

? 

«3 
2 

.i* 

2 
2 
2 
•2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 


Hours: 

Full  day; 

Saturday; 
,  full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urdinr 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


May  15^  1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


CenU. 

190.9 

86.4 

•9a9 

•  68.2 

•  loao 

•86.4 

186.4 
186.4 
I9a9 


86.4 
•9a9 
96.6 
86.4 
186.4 
102.3 
186.4 
193.2 

•  loao 

•  loao 

95.6 


•113.6 
9a9 

9a9 

[•113.6 
I9a9 
•102.3 
186.4 
106.8 
103.3 
12  ^  100.0 


U109.1 

195.5 

9a9 

iia2 

86.4 
106.8 
185.2 
•8LB 

86.4 

loao 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DoUs. 
14a  00 
38.00 
•40.00 
•3a  00 
•44.00 
•8S.t)0 
138.00 
138.00 
14a  00 


38.00 
•40.00 

42.50 

38.00 
138.00 

45.00 
138.00 
14L00 
•44.00 
•44.00 

42.00 


•5a  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

•50.00 

140.00 

•45.00 

138.00 

47.00 

45.00 

•44.00 

tt48.00 

142.00 

4a  00 

48.50 

38.00 

47.00 

137.50 

•36.00 

38.00 

44.00 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftillweek. 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


1  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  Old  scale;  strike  pending.   Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported . 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  2. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

•  Nominalrate.   All  received  more;  $45  to  150  per  week. 

T  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  r^Mrted. 

•  More  than  half  received  more;  $55  to  $60  per  week. 

!•  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  $62.50  per  week, 
u  More  than  75  per  cent  reixAred  more;  average  $52  per  week, 
n  More  than  half  received  more;  average  $52  per  week, 
tt  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  up  to  $55  per  week. 
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170     UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS  OF  LABOR,  BiAY  15,  1822L 

Tablb  a.— union  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUHS,  ETC-Oontmued. 

F&INTDra  AHB  FUBUSSDNG:  BOOK  AND  JOB-<3ontiBued. 

P&X88  AggXBTAVTS  JkXD  WMMIXEMM. 


Assistants 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses 

Male..... :. 

Female 


piesses 

Feeders,  platen  presses.. . 
Buffalo,  N.Y.: 
Assistants,  rotary  presses 
Feeders,  cylinder  presses— 


female 

Feeders,  platen  presses- 
Male 

Female 

Butte,  Mont.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. 

Feeders,  Gordon  presses. . 
Chicago,  111.: 

Assistants,  sinde  rotary 
presses,  or  folders,  1 
automatic  machine 

Feeders,    presses   under 
2&ra8  inches- 
Colt's  Armory  and  Uni- 
versal presses  

Cylinder 

Platen .«  — 

Feeders,  presses  25x38 
Inches  or  over 

Folders— 

2  automatic  machines. . 

3  automatic  machines. . 
Oilers  or  utility  men,  2- 

roU  rotary  presses 

Tension  men  ,>roll  rotary 

presses 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. : 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses . . 

Folding-machine  opera- 
tors, 1  machine 

Helpers  and  automatic- 
stachine  tenders,  1  or  2 
machines 


6S.9 

29.00 

If 

•2 

M.8 
53.4 
58.4 

25.00 
23.50 
23.50 

i 

»2 
•2 

»2 

53.2 
30.5 

23.40 
17.40 

a 

•2 
•2 

82.3 

39.50 

1*,2 

2 

80.2 
78.1 

38.50 
37.50 

il:3 

2 
2 

54.5 
47.7 

24.00 
21.00 

W 

2 
2. 

77.3 

34.00 

U,a 

2 

68.2 
47.7 

30.00 
21.00 

2 
2 

47.7 
40.9 

21.00 
18.00 

11;^ 

2 
2 

45.8 
31.3 

20.15 
13.75 

11;^ 

•2 
»2 

85.6 

37.65 

H,2 

2 

53.6 

55.9 

'52.5 

23.60 

24.60 

'23.10 

2 
2 
2 

83.3 

36.65 

H,2 

2 

91.8 
98.1 

40.15 
43.15 

n,2 

2 
2 

89.0 

39.15 

li,2 

2 

92.4 

40.65 

li,2 

2 

"76.1 

"33.50 

li 

»2 

»83.0 

»36.50 

n 

•2 

"83.0 

"36.60 

H 

•2 

8-4-44 

12 

65.9 

29.00 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 

66.8 
53.4 
53.4 

25.00 
25.50 
23.60 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

53.2 
30.5 

23.40 
17.40 

8I-4J-48 

12 

82.8 

30.50 

l^tl^l 

12 
12 

80.2 
78.1 

38.50 
87.50 

8-4-44 
8-4-*4 

12 
12 

54.5 
47.7 

24.00 
21.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"70.8 

"34.00 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

12 
12 

"62.6 
>«43.8 

"30.00 
»«21.00 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

"43.8 
"37.5 

"21.00 
"18.00 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

"45.8 
"81.3 

"22.00 
"15.00 

8-4^ 

12 

92.4 

4a  66 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 

57.7 

6ao 

'56.6 

25.40 

26.40 

'24.90 

8-4-44 

U 

90.1 

99.65 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

12 
12 

96.1 
104.9 

43.15 
46.15 

8-4-44 

12 

95.8 

^15 

8-4-44 

12 

99.2 

43.65 

8-4-44 

12 

76.1 

33.50 

8-4-44 

12 

i'83.0 

"36.50 

8-4-44 

12 

83.0 

86.50 

*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  U 
'  More  than  25  per  cent  reo 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 


cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 


1*  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

u  Old  scale;  strike  pending.    More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"And  12  per  week  for  each  additional  machine.    Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 
PBDmNG  AND  FUBUSHINa:  BOOK  AND  JOB— Continued. 
i  AMWTAVT8  AlTD  WWWIHEME    Continned. 


Colt's  Annory  presses.. 

CvUiuler  presses 

Platen  prases 

OohimbiiSyOliio 

Dallas,  TeoL 

Davenport.  Iowa.  (See 
Bock  Isiaiid  (HI.)  dis- 
tiiot). 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Denver,  Cola: 
▲ssistanta— 
Cox,   Duplex,  Comet, 
and       ready-print 


Feeders,  cylinder  presses.. 

Des  Koines,  Iowa:    

Assistants,  rotary  presses; 
and   feeders,   cylinder 


Feeders,  platen  presses. . . . 

Folding  inacbine  opera- 
tors  

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . . 
Grand  Rai^ds,  Mich.: 

Feeders^cylmder  presses. . 


Feeders,  cylinder  pi 
Indiani^Kdis,  Ind. 


CyMnder. 

Pony  presses 

Helpers 

Jacksonville,  Fla.: 
Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 
Feeders,  platen  presses. . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
Assistant   rotary    web 


Feeders— 
<}y!inder 
24x86] 
Cylinderpre8ses21  x  86 

indies  and  over 

Platen  presses 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark.:    

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 
Feeders,  platen  prceseo — 

Los  AnWes,  Calif.: 

Assisrants,  oibet  presses. . 


Colt,  or  Untversal  presses 
cylinder  presses. . 
Platen  i)nsses — 

•  For  Satorday  a/temoon,  1}. 
^  Old  scale;  strike  pendine. 
u  Hoots  vary,  hut  total  48  per  week, 
u  Including  DCQUs  of  111  per  week. 
i»  Including  bonus  of  811  per  week. 
»  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1. 
« Ihchiding  bcims  of  16  per  week. 


66.8 
70.5 
53.4 
tt72.9 
60.1 

25.00 
81.00 
23.50 
■  3&00 
26.00 

2 
2 
2 

6L4 

37.00 

lia 

»2 

75w7 
7i0 
72.8 

38.  ao 

33.00 
31.80 

11 

M2 
M2 

«2 

7L6 
47.7 

3L50 
2L00 

r> 

•  2 

•  2 

78.4 

34.50 

1*,2 

•  2 

72.0 
52.1 

35.00 
26.00 

U,2 

B2 

•2 

64.6 

SLOO 

1*,2 

2 

62.5 

27.50 

lia. 

•8 

7ao 

6L8 
75.6 

3a  80 
27.20 
33.20 

11 

•  2 

•  2 
»2 

52.8 
44.8 

23.00 
10.50 

41 

•  2 

B2 

67.5 

32.40 

U,2 

2. 

61.9 

28.70 

li,2 

2 

66.6 
43.1 

3L50 
2a  70 

lt;i 

2 
2 

nsao 

n31.3 

"24.00 
ni5.00 

W 

11:2 

75.0 

33.00 

1|,2 

2 

63.6 
7&0 
6L4 

28.00 
33.00 
27.00 

11 

2 
2 
2 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
81-4H8 
?-?-44 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

i«68.5 
"75.0 
i«50.4 
»72.» 
60.1 

Haaoo 

M86.00 

"28.50 

»36.00 

26.00 

8-4-44 

12 

62.1 

26.00 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 

83.0 
»«78.6 
"76.0 

36.50 
"37.75 
"36.50 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

6a5 
4a9 

26.60 
18.00 

8-4-44 

12 

86.7 

29.35 

tu 

12 
12 

72.9 
52.1 

35.00 
26.00 

W8I-4H8 

12 

"64.6 

"31.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"«7.3 

"27.50 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 

89.1 

36.80 
83.20 
39.20 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

47.9 

4ao 

23.00 
19.50 

M8-8-48 

76.0 

36.00 

U8-8-48 

68.8 

^33.00 

»»8-8-48 
U8-8-48 

72.9 
47.9 

85.00 
23.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

n5aO 
B3L3 

B24.00 
ni5.00 

8-4-44 

12 

7&0 

33.00 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

12 
12 
12 

63.6 
75.0 
6L4 

28.00 
33.00 
27.00 

»»8-8-48 

W8-8-48 

"8-8-48 

8|-4f-48 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
■4V 


"8|-4i-48 
8-6-48 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

"8-8-48 
"8-8-48 


"8-8-48 


U8-8-48 


"8- 
"8- 

8-48 
8-48 

8- 
8- 

8-48 
8-48 

8- 

4-44 

8- 
8- 
8- 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

Mor« 


than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
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Table  A.— UNION  8(3ALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS,  ETO.-Oontmued. 
PBINTINa  AND  FUBUSHINa:  BOOK  AND  JOB— ContiBued. 
PBS88  AEMmTAMTB  AMD  ! 


• 

May  15,  MM. 

May  15, 1921. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours: 

Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat' 
urday 
half 

Rate  of 
wages- 

aty. 

For 

Sun- 

til 

Hours: 

Per 

hour. 

Per 

For 
over- 
time. 

Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 

Per 
hour. 

Per 

week, 

fuU 

"Fullday; 
Saturday; 
fall  week. 

tlm^ 

holi- 

hoU- 

time. 

days. 

day. 

AvMli 

rnU 

mumpUti 

Louisvine,  Ky.: 

Feeders;  pUrttti  presses. .' ! 
Memphis,  Teon.: 
Fe&era,  cylinder  presses- 

Genu, 

DoOt. 

ftr^^ 

Genu. 

Dollt. 

55.2 
3L3 

26.60 
15.00 

}|;1 

•  2 
»2 

tn 

12 
12 

56.2 
3L3 

26.50 
l&OO 

tn 

Male. 

52.0 

22.88 

\\ 

•  2 

8-4-44 

12 

"57.8 

"27.60 

ug-  8  .4g 

Female 

52.0 

22.88 

»2 

8-4-44 

12 

14  4&8 

"22.00 

Ug.  g.4g 

Male 

43.8 

19.27 

\\ 

•  2 

8-4-44 

12 

14  45.8 

"22.00 

8-  8-48 

Female 

38.0 

16.72 

•2 

8^4-44 

12 

14  41.7 

"2a  00 

8-8-48 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Feeders- 

Cylinder  presses  36x88 
Inches  and  under 

Cylinder  presses  over  25 
x38  Inches 

66.7 

82.00 

11,2 

2 

W8-8-48 

66w7 

82.00 

1*8-8-48 

'75.0 

^86. 00 

U,2 

ii,a 

2 

U8  -  8  -48 

T  75,0 

'36. 00 

i»  g  .  g  _4g 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . 
MoUneJU.    (See  Bock  Isl- 

B68.8 

"33.00 

»2 

•<8-8-48 

3 

68.8 

83.00 

"8-8-48 

46.0 

21.00 

11,2 

•2 

8-8-48 

41.0 

19.66 

8-8-48 

and  (111.)  district. ) 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses- 

Male 

64.7 

36w25 

11 

2 

ug.  8-48 

M64.7 
"4L9 

"36.25 

ug  .  8-48 

Female 

41.9 

20.10 

a 

2 

W8-8-48 

"  20. 10 

i»8-8-48 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

*3 

Feeders- 

Flat  bed  or  1  mechani- 

^ 

cal  feeder 

77.8 

84.00 

11  2 

2 

8-4  -44 

12 

88.0 

80.8 

36.50 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

i  mechanical  feeders 

84.1 

37.00 

1,2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

89.50 

Job  presses 

48.9 

3L50 

1    2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

52.8 

33.00 

8  -  4-44 

New  Haven,  Conn. : 

4,3,  « 

Assistants 

52.1 

25.00 

11.2 

2 

If  8  -  g  -4g 

52.1 
46.9 

25.00 

la  g  .  g  .4g 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses . 

4«.9 

22.50 

12 

2 

W8-8-48 

22.50 

»8-8-48 

89.6 

19.00 

li!2 

2 

W8-8-48 

39.6 

19.00 

"8-  8-4S 

New  Orleans.  La.: 

56.8 

25.00 

U 

n 

8-4-44 

12 

56.8 

25.00 

8-4-44 

Assistants— 

McKee  process  presses- 

First  position. 

89.8 

89.50 

1|'2 

»2 

»8-4-44 

12 

92.0 

4a  60 

»g.  4.44 

Second  posltian 

Oilers  ancl  utility  men- 
Web  presses,  A. V. ... . 

84.1 

87.00 

ii;2. 

»2 

«g-4-44 

12 

86.4 

38.00 

"8-4-44 

83.0 

36.60 

^'^ 

»8-4-44 

12 

86.2 

87.80 

"8-4-44 

Web  presses,  B 

Perfecting  and  2-color 

86.2 

37.50 

i»;2 

"8-4-44 

12 

87.5 

88.50 

"8-4-44 

cylinder  presses 

Rotary  press,  sheet  feed . 
Feeders,  cylinder  presses . 

87.5 

8&60 

1  ,2 

»8-4-M 

12 

89.8 

89.50 

"8-4-44 

90.9 

40.00 

12 

"8-4-44 

12 

9a9 

4a  00 

Mg.4.44 

83.0 

36.50 

1,2 

"8-4-44 

12 

85.2 

87.50 

"8-  4-44 

Feeders,  Job  presses 

Onaha,  Nebr.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 
Peoria,  m.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . 

69.1 

36w00 

i;2 

"8-4-44 

12 

68.6 

28.00 

"8-4-44 

»58.3 
64.6 

128.00 
28.42. 

li 

ii,2 

»2 
>2 

8|-4f48 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

15&3 
64.6 

128.00 
28.42 

8t-4i-48 
8-4-44 

43.8 

19.25 

lj,2 

>2 

8-4-44 

12 

48.8 

10.25 

I     8-4-44 

1  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  U. 

'  More  than  25  ner  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending, 
u  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 
"  More  than  naif  received  more;  75  cents  per  hour. 
"  For  Saturday  afternoon,  June  to  August,  InohiBive,  1. 
**  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 
"  Hours  vary ,  but  total  44  per  week. 
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TabiiB  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBIMTING  AND  FUBLISHINQ:  BOOK  AND  JOB— Contintted. 

PBS88  AgtXJiTAVTS  AMD  TIXDXKS--Coiitiniied. 


City. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

full 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Son- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fUUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

fuT 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturda; 
fuU 


arday; 
weeL 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Compotltive  offl 
Feeders,  c^inder  press- 
es, female 

Noocompetltive  offices— 

AssistanU,   2   flat-bed 

presses;    or  feeders, 

^cylinder  presses 

Pittsburg,  Pa.: 
Feeders- 
Cylinder     presses    or 
folders- 


Female 
Job^ 

Male 

Female 

Portland,  Me.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. 
Portland*  Ore«;.: 
Feeders,  cylinder  presses. 
Feeders,  platen  presses. . . 
Providence,  R.  I.: 
Feeder8,cyllnder  presses. . 

Feeders  Job  presses. , 

Reading,  Pa.: 
AssistanU,  auto  cylinder. 
Feeders,  ovUnder  presses. 
Feeders,  platen  presses. . . 
Rochester,^!.  Y.: 
Feeders,  csrllnder  presses. . 
Feeders,  platen  presses, 


Feeders,  platen  presses, 

female 

Rock  Island  (111.)  district: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . . 
Sa^naw,  Mich.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Assistants,   rotary    web 


F^eders,cylinderpres8se— 
Under  24  bv  85  mches. . . 
24  by  36indieeand  over 
Feeders,  platen  presses. . 
St.  Paul,  ifinn.: 

Feeders,  cirUnder  presses. 
Salt  Lake  CUy.  Utah: 
Assistants/Blinder  presses!*  45. 9 


Cruet. 
•72.9 


50.4 


'72.9 


56.9 
64.5 

62.3 
45.6 

55.9 

52.5 
62.1 

•51.4 
65.8 

•^50.4 
68.3 
45.9 

58.7 

64.6 

51.3 

58.2 
48.9 

43.8 

88.6 

51.4 
73.9 
42.7 

»75.0 


DoOa. 
•36.00 


29.00 


^36.00 


29.00 
24.00 

23.00 
20.00 

29.00 

27.50 
22.92 

•27.00 
25.00 

•7  29.00 
28.00 
22.50 

30.24 

24.00 

22.55 

30.00 
21.60 

21.00 

38.95 

27.00 
32.60 
18.80 

••33.00 

22.60 


Regular  raU 
multipiifi 
6f— 
«•« 

M2 


^>2 

11,2 

w 

1J,2 
14,2 

it 

li,2 
1J,2 
1|,2 

11 
u 

1J,2 


li,2 
li,2 
1J,2 

li,2 

li,2 


••2 


w 

•2 
•2 


2 
2 
2 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•2 
•2 

•2 

•  2 

•2 

•  2 
•2 

»2 

2 


51- 

81- 


4HS 


81-4-48 


4-44 
4-44 


8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 


8-4-44 


8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 

-8-48 
-8-18 
•8-48 

-4-44 

4-44 

4-44 

4-44 
4-44 

8-4-44 


8- 
8- 


8 
8 

8- 

8- 

8- 

8- 
8- 


8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-44 
4t44 

4-44 

•8-48 


•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  U. 
'  More  than  25  per  cent  receive.  _^ 

•  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 


r  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 


^*  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

^  Hours  varr,  but  total  48  per  week. 

••  For  New  Year's,  Memorial,  and  Thanksgiving  days,  1). 

"  And  SI  for  each  additional  press. 

>•  More  thto  25  per  cent  received  less;  52^  cents  per  hour. 

••  Prevailing  rate;  no  effective  union  scafe. 

2X740"— 23— Bull  82(5 ^12 


12 


12 


Cbitf. 
77.8 


54.4 


77.8 


•55.7 
68.3 

54.2 
60.0 

52.5 

52.6 
62.1 

"55.3 
"62.1 

50.4 
68.3 
45.9 

"55.7 

"48.4 


VoOt, 
35.00 

29.00 


85.00 


•32.00 
28.00 

25^00 
24.00 

30.00 

27.59 
22.92 

"27.00 
"26.00 

29.00 
28.00 
22.60 

"32.00 

"23.22 


9-0-45 
9-0-45  ; 

9-0-46 


"8-8-48 
W8-8-48 


«8-  8-48 
"8-8-48 


8-8-48 


1-4-44 
1-4-44 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


»8-  8-48 
"8-8-48 


58.2 

48.9 

"43.8 

"88.6 

"51.6. 
"74.0 
"42.7 

58.8 

"58;3 


30.00 
21.60 

"21.00 

"42.50 

"29.60 
"36.60 
"20.£0 

33.00 

"28.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8I-4H8 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8}-4i-48 

8-8-48 
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PB^8  A88I8TAirT8  AJSTD  nXDZ&8-Concli2ded. 


City. 


Hay  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 


For 

Sun- 

^I 
and 

hoU- 

days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweS. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  18, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

ftill 
time. 


Houra: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


San  Frandfloo.  CaUf.: 

Feeders,  cylmder 

Male..- 

Female 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . 
Scranton,  Pa.: 

Feeders,  cvlinder  presses. . 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . . 
Seattle,  Wash.: 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. . 

FeederStPiaten  presses... . 
Spokuie,Wa8h.: 

Feeders,  cvlinder  presses. . 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . . 
Springfield,  Mass:. 

Assistants,     cylinder 
presses,  automatic  feed. . 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses- 
Male 

Female , 

Feeders,  platen  presses .. , 
Toledo.  Omo: 

Assistants 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Assistants  and  feeders, 
cylinder  presses , 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . 
Worcester,  Jiass. : 

Feeders,  cylinder  presses. 

Feeders,  platen  presses. . . 
Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Assistants 

Feeders , 


OtfUi. 
68.2 
61.4 
56.8 

66.7 
40.9 

62.5 
54.2 

50.0 
52.0 


68.2 

68.2 
54.5 
52.3 

75.4 
70.8 


6«;8 
4L0 


68.2 
54.5 


63.5 
63.5 


DoUt» 
80.00 
27.00 
25.00 

24.50 
l&OO 

80.00 
26.00 

25.96 
22.88 


3a  00 

30.00 
24.00 
23.00 

33.17 
31.17 


28.50 
18.05 


3a  00 
24.00 


30.50 
30.50 


Regular  rate 


i!i 


1|,2 


w 
n 


i! 

»2 
•2 

It 

»2 

62 


»2 

•2 
•2 
•2 

52 

•2 


4-44 

4-44 

-4-44 

4-44 
•4-44 

•8-48 
-8-48 

•4-44 
-4-44 


8-4-44 


«8- 


4-«4 
4-44 
4-44 

4-44 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 


4-44 
4-44 


12 


Cents. 
68.2 
61.4 
56.8 

'55.7 
T40.9 

62.5 
54.2 

50.0 
62.0 


68.2 

68.2 
54.5 
52.3 

"75.0 
"70.8 


68.2 
43.2 


61.4 
54.5 


69.8 
63.5 


DoUi. 
30.00 
27.00 
25.00 

'24.60 
'18.00 

30.00 
26.00 

25.96 
22.88 


30.00 

3a  00 
24.00 
23.00 

"86.00 
"34.00 


30.00 
19.00 


27.00 
24.00 


33.50 
80.50 


»8. 
»8. 


-4-14 
-4-44 
-4-44 

-4-44 
•4-44 

•8-48 
-8-48 

-4-44 
-4-44 


8-4-44 


8- 
8- 

8- 

1*8- 
"8- 


4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
8-48 


8- 


4-44 
4-44 


U8. 
ug. 


4-44 
4-44 


8-48 
8-48 


PRSSSXBir,  OTLDTDXm. 


AtlanU,  Oa.: 

Ipress 

2  presses. 

Biraaingfaam,  Ala. : 

Foreman 

Journeymen— 

lorlpresses 

Automatic    Harris 


Boston,  Mass 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Duplex  presses 

Harris,  Kelly,  and  auto- 
matic presses 

d<»lor  presses 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.  C 


83.0 
9a9 

86.60 
4a  00 

11 

»2 
»2 

88.8 

38.86 

u 

»2 

80.7 

35.50 

li 

•2 

87.5 
90.6 
101.0 
77.3 

3&50 
43.50 
48.50 
34.00 

52 

97.7 

•43.00 

11,2 

9a9 
102.3 
87.5 
62.5 

4a  00 
45.00 
88.50 

aaoo 

11:2 

5  2 

2,11 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

12 
12 

83.0 
9a9 

36^50 
4a  00 

8-4-44 

12 

88.3 

88.86 

8-4-44 

12 

8a7 

3&60 

8-4-44 

8-7-44 

12 
12 
12 
12 

87.5 
90.6 

38.50 
43.50 
48.50 
34.00 

8-4-44 

12 

"8a6 

"43.00 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

»  8  -  8  -48 

12 
12 
12 

"83.3 

"93.8 

"87.5 

02.5 

"4a  00 

"45.00 

"42.00 

80.00 

8-4--44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4.-44 
8-4-44 

rn 

8-  4-44 

8-  8-|« 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

»»8-8-»8 


»  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

'  More  than  25  per  cent  reoeived  more;  amount  not  reported. 
i«  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
1*  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 
*  Hours  vary,  but  total  44  per  week. 
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PBINTINO  AND  FX7BU8HZKO  BOOK  AJSTD  JOB— Continued. 

,  OTLnrDXB— Contlnoed. 


City. 


lay  18, 1923. 


ICay  15, 1931. 


B«t«of 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
iveek. 
fuU 


For 

over- 
time. 


For 
Son- 
daj 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
Ml  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 

Sat-  ^ 
urday 
half 
hott- 
<1»7. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week. 

fUU 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


ChioaTOflU. 


1  an-tiie  Scott  rotary 
press,  single  deck,  or 
second  man  on  %Tfia, 
96'page,  cataloeue  press, 

1  Cox  d^ex  or  Ooss  flat- 
bed press 

1  sin^e^oU  rotary  web 
press,  Minches  or  under 

One  3-roll,  96-page  cata- 
logue rotary  press,  or  1 
rou  Hoe  rotary  maga- 
tine  press  with  stitcher 
and  cross-feeder  attach- 
ments  

dn^onati,  Ohio: 

lorSpresses 

1  hand  or  automatic  feed 


press  ■•.. 
I  hand  or 


automatic  feed 


4  patentlnside 


orSor 

:et 


Rotary  presses,!  or2  roDsn 

Ssoorliigmachiiies 

ClevelaDd,  Ohio: 

1  or  3  presses 

1  flat  or  semlrotary  press. 

Cohmibus,  Ohio 

BaDas,  Tex.: 

Indiarge 

Joumeymeo 

BaTenport.lowa.  (See  Rock 

Idaiid(m.)dl8trtct.)     ^ 

DaytCD,  Ohio. 

Denver,  Cola: 

In  charge,  1  or  2  presses.. . 

In  charge,  8  or  4  presses. . . 

Joumeymeo ,  1  or  2  presses 
Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Flat-bed  presses 

Rotary  presses. 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

lor  2  presses 

12KWlor  press 

Grand  Ra]^,  Mich.: 

lor  2  presses. 

^Houston,  Tex.: 

Forsoien  ...••.••...•••... 

Joumeymeo 


Orate. 
100.0 


111.4 
106.0 
106.7 


13S.0 
0«.O 
75.0 
81.8 


97.2 
102.8 
88.6 

<^9 
96.5 
83.8 

1 111.4 
•88.6 


90.9 

96.1 
101.1 
9a9 

80.8 
92.0 

98.8 
97.9 

83.3 

102.3 
9a9 


DoOs, 
44.00 


49.00 
47.60 
46.60 


55.00 
42.25 
38.25 
86.00 


42.75 
45.25 
39.00 

•40.00 
42.00 
40.00 

149.00 
•89.00 


40.00 

42.80 
4160 
40.00 

39.50 
40.50 

46.00 
47.00 

40.00 

46.00 
4a  00 


RspOarraie 
U|2 


1J,2 
11,2 


U,2 
U 
U 
H 

i! 


l}2 

ila 

H,2 
11,2 


1»,2 


1^2 

iM 
1I2 

1|,2 
ll,2 

1},2 

ii;2 
11,2 

1|,2 
1I2 


3 
•  2 
•S 
•2 


•3 
•2 
•2 

2 

8 

u 

•s 
•2 


M2 

»a 

•  2 

•  2 

•  2 

•  2 


»2 
•2 


8-  4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-A4 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
»8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-A4 


8-4-44 


4-44 

•4-44 

4-44 

-4-44 
4-«4 


i»8t-4i-48 


4-44 
4-44 


1  Nominalrate.   AH  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  4. 

•  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
>«01d8cale;  strike  pending. 

u  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 
>*  TTyJ^Hing  bonus  of  811  per  week. 
»  For  Saturday  afternoon, ' 

n  With  stiteher'oir  paster 


OnUt 
106.3 


119.7 
UfluS 
114.0 


188.a 
96.0 
75.6 
8L8 


97.2 
102.8 
88.6 

M91.7 
»<95.8 
'83.3 

111.4 
88.6 


JMU. 
47.66 


5166 
6L15 
6a  15 


58.66 
4Z26 
38.26 
36.00 


42L75 
45.26 
80.00 

14  44.00 
H46.00 

i'4aoo 

49.00 
89.00 


saoo 


75.0 

M100.0 
in06.3 
»04.8^«46.50 


H48.00 
H5a50 


77.1 
8L8 

98.8 
97.9 

H83.3 


88.92 
85.75 

45.00 
47.00 

14  4a  00 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

>»  8  -  8  -48 
i»  8  -  8  -48 

»•  8  -  8  -48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


•  8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

»  81- 41-48 


1493.8  144&00 
14  83.8  ^4 4a 00 


8-48 
•8-18 


For  Saturday  afternoon.  1. 

Or  aoto.  Keuy,  Smith  A  Stokes,  Cavemore,  Hoag,  Cartwrlght,  Harris  press,  standard  site. 
-  With  stlteher  or  paster  attachment.  83  addftlonaTpw  week. 
»  44  hours  per  week.  May  to  August,  inclusive. 
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Table  A.—UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBIKTING  AND  FUBUSHIKG:  BOOK  AND  JOB— Continued. 

FBBSBIfKTf,  OTLZVDXBr-Coiitiiitied. 


Ctty. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
lor 2 flat  bed, or  1  autoor 

Kelly  press 

1  rotary  webpress 

Jacksonville,  Fia.: 

In  charge 

Harris  envelope  presses. . , 
,  1  press 


Joumevmen 
Kansas  Cit7>  ^o.': 

Ipress 

2presses 

1  cylinder  and  2  platen 
presses 

1  double-roll  rotary  press . 

litWe  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Foremen 

1:  or  2  presses  or  1  cylinder 
and  2  platen  presses 

1  Cox.  Duplex,  or  Ooss 
flat-bed  perfecting  press . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Manchester,  N.  H.: 

Automatic  presses 

Cox,  Duplex,  or  cylinder 

press 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Foremen,  2  presses 

Joumeymeo,  2  presses 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

2  presses 

3  presses 

4  or  more  presses 

Moline,    111.     (See    Rock 

Island  (lU.)  district.) 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

2presse8 

2  Kelly,  auto,  or  Harris 

letterpresses 

Newark.  N.  J.: 
1  or  2  presses  under  68 

inches 

1  press  over  68  indies  or  I 

2-color  press  not  over  68 

inches 

1  2-oolor  press  over  68 
inches 

2  J  Ob  cylinder  presses  with 
automatic  feeders 

New  Haven,  Conn 


1  or  2  color  presses. 
Qs  La. . 


New  Orleans 

New  York,  N.Y.: 
1  or  2  presses  68  inches  or 
under** 


May  16, 1928. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Oenia. 
86.4 
95.9 

86.4 
79.6 
83.0 

87.6 
9L7 

97.9 

96.9 

n66.7 

102.3 

96.6 

96.9 
77.1 

77.8 

81.8 

T82.0 
76.0 
89.6 

87.6 
96.3 
99.0 


79.2 
69.8 

T97.7 

102.3 

106.8 

92.0 
72.9 
93.8 
67.0 

100.0 


Per 
week, 

foU 
time. 


DoO*. 
38.00 
42.20 

38.00 
36.00 
36.60 

42.00 
44,00 

47.00 

46.60 

n32.00 

45.00 

4Z0O 

43.50 
37.00 

34.00 

36.00 

»36.08 
33.44 
43.00 

42.00 
46.20 
47.62 


38.00 
38.60 

V43.00 

4&00 

47.00 

4a  60 
35.00 
45.00 
29.60 

44.00 


ReifviorroU 


II; 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

lU 
H,2 

H,2 

li,2 
1L2 

1J,2 
11,2 

J 


li2 
H,2 

1J,2 


il 


li,2 


•2 
»2 

»2 

•  2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

l*,2 

2 

2 

2 
»2 

•2 

•  2 

»2 

»2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

»2 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fnUwMk. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


>»8- 
U8- 


8-48 
8-48 


»»8-8-48 
"8-  8-48 
"8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4^44 

8-4-44 
i&8l-4i-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
"8-8-48 


M8- 
«<8- 
»48- 


8-48 
8-48 
8-41 


M8-8-48 
W8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

"8-8-48 

"8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


12 


12 


May  16, 1931. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Centt. 
loao 

109.6 

79.2 
72.9 
76.0 

107.6 
9L7 

97.9 

96.9 

086.7 

102.3 

96.6 

98.9 
77.1 

77.3 

81.8 

*93.8 

"83.3 

80.6 

87.6 
96.3 
99.0 


"79.2 
"60.8 

U04.6 

109.1 

113.6 

96.6 
72.9 
03.8 
67.0 

104.6 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DoOi. 
44.00 
48.20 

38.00 
36.00 


142.00 
44.00 

47.00 

46.60 

»32.00 

46.00 

42.00 

43.50 
37.00 

34.00 

36.00 

•46.00 

"4a  00 

43.00 

42.00 
46.20 
47.52 


"3&00 
"33.60 

746.00 

48.00 

5a  00 

42.50 
35.00 
45.00 
29.50 

46.00 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweck. 


8- 
8- 

"8- 
"8- 
"8- 

"8- 
"8- 

"8- 
"8- 

"8- 

8- 

8- 

8- 
"8|- 

8- 

8- 

i»8- 
"8- 
"8- 

««8- 

«48- 


4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

4-44 

4-44 

4-44 

4i-48 

4-44 

4-44 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 


"8- 
"8- 


8-48 
8-48 


8-4. 


8- 

8- 

8- 
"8- 
"8- 

8- 


4-44 

4-44 

8-48 
8-48 
4-44 


8-4. 


i  Nominal  rate.    AU  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
»  For  Saturdav  afternoon,  U. 

V  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
"  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

"  Old  scale;  strike  pending.    More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
«  Including  bonus  of  96  per  week. 
**  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

"  Old  scale;  strike  pending.    More  tnan  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
**  1  press  over  68  inches;  1  perfecting  press;  1  label  (close  register  work);  1  poster,  28  oy  41  inches  or  < 
web  press  brakemen  or  tensionmen. 
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Tabli  A-^UNION  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<D<mtiiiued. 

PBOrnNG  AND  FUBLISHZKa:  BOOK  AND  JOB— Continaed. 

PBISSmV,  OTLnrDBA-Contiimed. 


May  16»  1022. 


Rate  of 


City. 


Per 

hour. 


Per 
nreek, 
tan 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Hoon: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
toUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


Hay  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 
wage*— 


Per 

hour. 


Per 
week, 

ftiU 
time. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fUllweeK. 


New  York,  N.  Y.-Ckjncld. 

One  2-oolor  flat-bed  press  > 

3-o(dor  Sterling;  press 

Double  sheet  reed  rotary. 

In  charge,  3  or  4  color  or 
process  presses,  46  inches 
or  under" 

In  diarge,  8  or  4  color  or 

grooess  presses,  over  46 
idles 

In  charge.  double-roU  web 

press,  40  inches,  or  under 

In  chaige,  double-roll  web 

press  over  46  inches. 

In  charge.  double-roU  web 
press  with  color  attad^ 

ment 

Sn^e-roU  web  press,  46 

Inches  or  under 

Single-roll  web  press,  over 

46inches 

Web  presses,  second  man. 

McKee  process  presses 

Norfolk,  fa 

OmahaJNebr 

Peoria.  lU 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
CompeUtive  offices— 

2  Adams  presses 

3  Harris  presses 

1  cylinder  and  not  more 

than  3  platen  presses. . 

1  or  2  presses,  automatic 

feedr.rTT;. 

1  flat-bed    perfecting 
press,  automatic  feed. 

In  chaige,  1  web  press. . 
In  chane,  1  web  press 

wlthiolder 

Noncompetitive  oflloes— 

2  flat-bed  presses 

In  charge,  rotary  web 

Sresses  46  Inches,  flat 
( 


Centt. 
106.8 
111.4 
115. 9 


12a5 

125.0 
11&2 
122.7 

127.3 

113.6 

lis.  2 
104.5 
131.6 
83.3 
72.9 

8ao 

85.4 
89.6 

91.7 

93.8 

95.8 

loao 

104.2 
91.7 

lia4 


DoOa. 
47.00 
4a  00 
5L00 


53.00 

56.00 
52.00 
54.00 

56.00 

5a  00 

52.00 
46.00 
53.50 
4a  00 
35w00 
35.20 

41.00 
43.00 

44.00 

4&00 

46.00 
48.00 

saoo 

44.00 
53.00 


RegutarnU 
mumplied 


U,2 
li,2 


U,2 

1J,2 
14.2 


11 


U,2 

li2 
lU 

11,2 

U,2 

li2 
li,2 

li2 

1J,2 

li2 


»2 
•2 
ft2 


•2 

»2 
»2 
>2 

»2 

63 

»2 
»2 
»2 
2 
•2 
»2 

M2 
M2 

«2 

M2 

»2 
••2 

«2 

«2 

••2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-14 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-  8-48 
8}-4i-48 
8-4-44 


"8-8-48 
»»8-  8-48 


W8-8-18 
W8-8-48 


CentM 
11L4 
115.9 
12a5 


12&0 

129.5 
122.7 
127.3 

131.8 

118.2 

122.7 
109.1 
126.1 
83.3 
72.9 
80.0 

"85.4 
"80.6 

"91.7 


Dottt. 
40.00 
5L00 
53.00 


55.00 

57.00 
54.00 
56.00 

58.00 

52.00 

54.00 
48.00 
55.50 
4a  00 
35.00 
35.20 


"41.00 
"43.00 


"44.00 


8-4—44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-14 
8-4-14 

8-4-14 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8J-4H8 
8-4-44 


"93.8  "45.00 


i»8- 
i»8- 


8-18 
8-18 


"8-8-18 
01-0-48 

01-0-18 


"12 


"12 


"05.8 

"loao 

"104.2 
"0L7 

»nio.4 


delivery. 

In  chargew  rotuy  web 

press  with  2  or  more 

printing      roUs,     60 

bdiesorover 12a3      57.75  IJ, 2      "2         0|- 0 -18    "  12  "120.3  " 57. 75       0|- 0 -18 

In  charge,  rotary  web 

presses  00  i?v*|iflff  or 

over 121.5      58.30  1  J, 2      "2         0|- 0 -18    "  12  "121.5  " 58. 30        0|- 0 -48 

Rotary  web  presses  un- 
der 46  inches...; 114.6      55.00  U,2      "2         0|- 0 -18    w  12  "114.6  " 55. 00        0|- 0 -18 

Rotary  web  presses,  46 

inches  with  folders,  2 

t04flies.« ,7...    116.0      56.10  1§, 2      "2         0|- 0 -48    "  12  ^«116.0  " 56. 10        0|- 0 -48 

Pittsbixrg,Pa 05.5      42.00       1)     »2         8-4-44        12      0L7      44.00    "8-8-18 

PortlanaTMe.: 
2pre88ee. 8L8      96.00    1,U       2         8-4-441     12      77.1      37.00        8-8- 

*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 
"  Old  scale;  strike  pending, 
u  Hours  vary,  but  total  48^per  week. 
M  New  Yearns,  Memorial  and  Thanksgiving  days,  H. 

»  Or  one  2Kxdor  Harris,  28  by  34  inches  and  over;  2  process  odor  presses;  l  press  with  bronsing  ma- 
diine;  Cox  duplex;  1  sheet  feed  rotary  or  offset  press;  matrix  maker;  prover. 
"  Single-roll  web  press  with  oolor  attaohmeat  or  4-color  Sterling  press. 
V  FuflhoUday  on  Saturday. 


i»8- 


"8- 
W8. 


8-48 
8-18 


8-18 
8-48 


"46.00 
"48.00 

"5a  00 

"44.00 

"53.00 


"8-  8-18 
"8-8-48 

"8-8-48 

01-0-48 

01-0-18 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-C<mtiiHied. 

FBINTINa  AND  FXTBUSHZNa:  BOOK  AND  JOB— Oontiimed. 

PBEBSmor,  OTLnrDUt-Ooneliidwl. 


City. 


Hay  16, 1022. 


Bateofwigee— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 


fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
San- 
dav 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Nmn- 
berof 


Houn: 
Fall  day; 
fiatuiday; 
ftillweefc. 


with 
8at- 


boli- 
day. 


May  16, 192L 


Bate  of 


Per 

hour. 


Per 

week, 
full 
time. 


Hours: 
FoUday; 
Batordfty; 
tall  week. 


Portland,  Greg.:  CenU. 

Inoharge, lor 2 presses...  loao 
In  charge,  8  or  more  presses  106.3 

Journeymen 08.8 

Providence,  R.  I "TO. 6 

Reading,  Pa. 76.0 

Richmond,  Va 7219 

Rochester,  N.  Y 03.2 

Rock  Island  cm.)  district...     87.3 

Saginaw,  Mioi.: 

1  press, 68  Inches  or  under.  14  62. 1 

2pres8e8. "67.3 

St.XoulSyHo.: 

1  press,  24x36  Inches  or 
smaller , 

2  presses  24x36  inches  or 
smaller , 

2  presses  larger  than  24x36 


8t  Paul.  Minn.: 

2  single  presses 

In  c&rge  4  presses 

Color  presses 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

San  Fraixdsco,  Calif.: 

Foremen 

Cylinder  presses 

Rotary  magarine  press. . . 
Scranton,  Pa 

Color  or  rotary  presses ... . 

Seattie,  Wash. :.:. 

Spotane,  Wash.: 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Springfield,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

1  automatic  press 

2  automatic  presses 

1  press,  68  iZK^es  or  over, 

or  2  sine^  presses 

2^x)lor  press 

Washinnan,  D.  C: 
1  or  2  hand  or  aato-fed 
presses   66   ln(dies   or 

under 

1  rotary  fiheet-feed  Cot- 

trell  press 

One  2  or  8  color,  or  1  per- 

fectingpress 

1 U.  P/M-press 

Worcester,  Mass 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


8a2 

86.4 

06.8 

81.8 

91.8 

•87.6 

81.3 
•81.3 

111.4 
104.6 
118.2 
86.2 
94.3 
87.6 

03.8 
87.6 
90.0 

77.3 
8L3 

83.3 
"98.2 


86.4 

88.6 

97.2 
102.6 
85.2 
8L3 


DoOt. 
44.00 
46.76 
4L26 

•36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
41.00 
8&40 

"26.00 
"27.60 


36.29 

37.68 

42.17 

36.00 

4a  40 

•42.00 

•39.00 
•39.00 

49.00 
46.00 
62.00 
37.60 
41.60 
42.00 

41.26 
38.60 
40l00 

34.00 
36.75 

36.66 
"4L00 


38.00 

38.95 

42.75 
46.15 
37.50 
39.00 


Recularraie 
mumplkd 


H,?, 


4 


li2 


l|,2 

Hi 


1^2 
lU 

li,2 

1L2 
U,2 

Hi 

2 


I 


•2 
3 

2 
>2 


•  a 

•  a 

»2 

•2 

•2 
»2 

2 
2 


»2 

2 

•2 
»2 
»2 

•2 
•2 

62 

•2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8^48 
8-8-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-4i 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

«9-4-l8 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
•8-4-44 
•8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

•8-4-44 

•8-4-44 
•8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8|-4i-48 


CetUt. 

loao 
ioew3 

03w8 
"72.0 

76.0 

73.0 
"85.4 

87.3 

"62.1 
"67.3 


80.2 

86.4 

05w8 

75.0 
02.6 
►87.6 

"87.5 
"81-3 

111.4 
1016 
11&2 
Y8L8 

oao 

87.6 

03w8 
87.6 

oao 

"77.1 
"8L3 

"83.3 
"86.4 


oao 

08.2 

102.3 
lO&O 
86.2 
87.6 


DoBi. 
44.00 
46.76 
41.25 
P«8&00 
86.00 

f<41.00 
8&40 

"25w00 
"27.60 


8&60 

41.00 

46.00 

36.00 
44.40 
>42.00 

"42.00 
"80.00 

^40.00 
46.00 
62.00 

'86.00 
4a  00 
42.00 

4L26 
8&60 
«L00 

"87.00 
"3a  00 

"4a  00 

"41.00 


4a  00 

41.00 

46u00 
47.60 
87.50 
43L00 


8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
ug- 
8- 


4  -44 
4  -44 
4  -44 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
4  -44 


8 

8- 

8- 

8- 

8- 

«0- 

8- 
8- 

8- 

8- 

8- 

•8- 

•8- 


8- 
8- 

8- 

»»8- 
ug. 

ug. 
1*8- 


-8-48 

-8-48 

-8-48 

8-48 
8-48 
4-48 

8-48 
8-48 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
4-44 
8-48 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 


8 

8 

8- 

8- 

8- 

ug. 


-4-44 

-4-44 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 

8-48 


•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 

7  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
M  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 

•  Hours  vary,  but  total  48per  week. 

•  Hours  vary,  but  total  44  per  week. 
•Prevailing  rate;  no  eftet^ve  union  scale. 
•Nominalrate.   All  received  more;  up  to  $50  per  week. 

•  For  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Saturday  aftomoon,  l^. 

•  Tnriuding  bonus  of  $4.50  per  week. 
«>  8  hours  OQ  Friday. 
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Tabjm  A^UNION  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continiied. 
PBINTING  AlTD  FUBU8HIH0:  BOOK  AlTD  JOB— Oontinaed. 

r.  PLATXV. 


city. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
week, 

faU 
tline. 


For 

over- 
time. 


For 

Son- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


HOOTK 

Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fdllweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


Hay  16, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Satordfi^ 
ftiU 


Drdav; 
weeK. 


Atlanta,  Oa.: 

ItoSpreseea 

4ormorepra8seB. 
BiiTDlng^iam,  Ala.: 

1  to  8  presses....  . 
Boston,  Mass.: 

Job  pressmen. ... 

Harris,  automatic,  Falcon, 
Kidder,  Standard,  or 
other  automatic   feed 

job  presses 

BridgnKNTt,  Ccon.: 

lorS^presses 

8  or  4  presses. 

Buffelo/N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.  C: 

8  0^4  presses. 

Chicago,  111.: 

1  to  8  presses 

4  presses. 

6  presses 

dpresses 

CcmUnation  presses  with 

web  attachment 

Ctndnnati,  Ohio: 

1  or  2  presses 

3  presses.... 

4  presses..... 

5presses 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

lor  2  presses. 

3  or  4  presses 

5  to  8  presses 

0  or  more  presses 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

1  to  3- presses. 


Ckftft. 

'83.0 

00.0 

75.0 

80.2 


83.8 

65.0 
72.7 
T7.3 
75.0 

54.2 

811 
86.4 
80.8 
03.2 

00.0 

76.1 
T7.8 
70.5 
83.0 

73.0 
81.8 
88.6 
00.0 
83.3 

•76.1 


DoBt. 

'36.50 

4a  00 

33.38 

3&50 


4a  00 

20.00 
82.00 
34.00 
33.00 

26.00 

87.00 
88L00 

aoifio 

41.00 

4a  00 

33.60 
31.26 
35.00 
36.fi0 

32.60 
36.00 
30.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 

•33.60 


RigiOarroU 
'latOKpHed 


•2 
•2 


11 


li2 

J 

J 

1 

1  ,2 
12 

i}»* 
1J,2 


4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

34.00 
36.10 
88.60 
85.60 

80.00 
«4L00 

33.00 

8a  00 
83.00 
36.00 


ll2 
li2 

U,2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


DavenportJowa.  (See  Rock 

Island  (lU.)  district.) 
Dayton,  Ohio: 

lor2pres8e8 00.0 

3or4presses 00.0 

5to8pres8es. Oao 

Denver,  Colo.: 

2  presses 77.3 

3  presses. 82.0 

4pre8ses 87.5 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 8a7 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

2  or  more  presses 81.3 

Automatic. «85.4 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
lor2presses. 68L8      33.00  li,2         2      ug|.4|-48 

Houston,  Tez.: 

lor2presM8. 68L2      8a  00  14,2       »2         8-4-44 

Spresses. 75.0      83.00  ll,2       ^2         8-4-44 

4or5pre8ses. 81.8      36.00  11,2       •2         8-4-44 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  li. 

'  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
M  Old  scale;  strike  pendini. 

»  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

^  Indnding  boons  of  $11  per  week. 

••  For  Saturday  afternoon.  1. 

f  NomiAalrate.   All  received  more;  average  145  per  week. 

More  than  25  per  ont  received  more;  $40 1 


li2 


»2 


2 

2 

2 

•2 

2,14 

2 
2 
2 
2 


•2 

•  2 

•  2 

•  2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

•  2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

i»8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

U8-8-48 

8-4-44 


2 
2 
2 

M2 
M2 
M2 

•  2 

•  2 

•  2 


12 


'83.0 

oao 

75.0 
8a2 


83.3 

65.0 

72.7 

»*7a8 

M75.0 

54.2 

02.4 
04.7 

oai 

10L5 

00.2 

76.1 
T7.8 
70.5 
83.0 

"75.0 
i<82.3 
W87.5 
"01.7 
"83.3 

76.1 


62.5 
66.7 
7a8 

84.5 

oa2 

uoao 

6a3 

81.3 
86w4 

"68.8 

"62.5 
"68L6 
•76.0 


DoOt. 

'86.60 

4a  00 

8Sw38 

8&60 


4a  00 

20.00 

82.00 

"34.00 

"36.00 

86.00 

4a  65 
41.65 
43.15 
44.65 

48  65 

33.60 
8125 
85.00 
36.60 

"86.00 
"30.60 
"42.00 
"44.00 
i'4aOO 

38.60 


saoo 

82.00 
8100 

37.20 

30.70 

"43.65 

3a  00 

80.00 
41.00 

"33.00 

"saoo 

"33.00 
«86.00 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

"8-8-48 

8-8-48 

"8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

»»8-8-48 
"8-8-48 
"8-8-48 
"8-8-44 
"8-8-48 

8-4-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-  4-44 


u^4i-48 

"8-8-48 
"8-8-48 
"8-8-48 


« <»d  soato;  itrika  peoding. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 
PBDrrma  and  FUBUSHINa:  book  and  job— Continued. 
PRXMMBV,  ^ZJLTBV— ContlntiacL 


aty. 


Hay  15, 1922. 


RateofwBgw— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hoon: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
moe. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


Hay  16, 1021. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
ireek, 
fuU 


Hours: 
FuU  day: 
Saturday; 
ftiUwMk. 


IndianapoUfl,  Ind.: 

1  or  2  presses 

Spresses 

ipresses 


5pres8( 
Jadooaville,  Fla.: 

lor  2  presses.... 
Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

lor  2  presses.... 

Spresses 

4presse6 

5  or  more  presses, 
little  Rock,  Ark... 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

3  presses  or  less.. 

4  presses 

Foremen,  4  or  more  presses 

Louisville,  Ky.: 
Ipress 

2  presses 

Spresses 

4  presses 

Spresses 

Manchester.  N.H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

1  to  3  presses 

4  presses 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

lor  2  presses 

Spresses 

4  or  more  presses 

Moiine,    lU.     (See    Rock 

Island  (lU.)  district.) 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

3  presses 

4pre8ses 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

1  press 

2  presses 

Spresses 

4presses« 

5  presses  «* 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

lor  2  presses 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

1  toSpreeses 

4  presses 

2  automatic  feed  platen  or 
one  2-color  Hams  press . 


Onus, 
72.7 
78.2 
83.6 
86.4 

M68L2 

81.3 
83.3 
85.4 
87.5 
66.7 

8L8 
84.1 
88.6 

45.8 
60.0 
50.4 
63.5 
67.7 
6R.2 
72.0 

79.2 
83.3 

65.0 
67.0 
75.0 


60.5 
60.8 

80.7 
83.0 
85.2 
87.5 
80.8 
62.5 

6a2 

81.8 
86.4 

00.0 


JMU, 
32.00 
84.40 
a6.80 
88.00 

MS0.00 

30.00 
40.00 
41.00 
42.00 
32.00 

36.00 
87.00 
30.00 

22.00 
24.00 
28.50 
30.50 
32.50 

saoo 

3L68 

88.00 
4a  00 

SL20 
32.16 
36w00 


20.05 
33.50 

35.50 
36.50 
37.50 
38.50 
30.50 
30.00 

26.50 

36.00 
38.00 


RegutarnU 
mnUipUed 


U,2 
11,2 

IM 
1J,2 

};i 


iM 

1  '2 
1  '2 

11,2 


It 


1:1 

1  ,2 
lU 

H,2 
H,2 


40.00  li,2 


»2 

•  2 
i2 
»2 

•  3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
H.2 

2 
2 
2 

•2 
»2 
»2 
»2 
»2 
»2 

•  2 

2 
2 

••2 

«2 
M2 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

•2 
•  2 

»2 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

"8-8-18 
»»8-8-48 
U8-8-48 
i»S-8-48 
1*8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8)-4HS 
»-4r48 
"  ■4r48 
•4r48 
8|-4j-48 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


»»8- 
»»8. 


8-48 
8-48 


«« 8  -  8  -48 
«8-8-48 
«8-8-18 


»»8-  8-48 
>»8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
»  8  -  8  -48 


Oentt. 
86.4 
01.8 
07.3 

loao 

M62.5 

81.3 
83.3 
85.4 
87.5 
"66.7 

8L8 
84.1 
88.6 

45.8 

5ao 

60.4 

63.5 

67.7 

^  68.2 

»*78.1 

70.2 
83.3 

65.0 
67.0 
75.0 


-4-44 


•8-4-44 
»8-4-44 


1-4-44 


12 


12 


6a5 
160.8 

85.2 
87.5 
80.8 
02.0 
04.3 
62.5 

60.2 

87.5 
02.0 

06.6 


i>oUff. 
88.00 
4a  40 
42.80 
44.00 

Msaoo 

30.00 
40.00 
4L00 
42.00 
«32.00 

36.00 
37.00 
30.00 

22.00 
24.00 
28.50 
8a60 
S2.60 

saoo 

"87.60 

38.00 
4a  00 

31.20 
32.16 
86.00 


20.05 
133.50 

S7.50 
38.50 
80.50 
4a  60 
4L60 

saoo 

26.50 

8&60 
4a  50 

42.50 


8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 


4-44 
4-14 

4-44 
4-14 


U8-  8-48 


U8- 
i»8- 
i»8- 
»»8- 
»»8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 


8-18 
8-18 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

4-44 
4-44 
4-44 


8-4-48 


i»8- 

U8- 

«8- 
«*8- 

•48- 


U8- 
»»8- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
»»8- 


4  -44 

8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8  -48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 

4  -44 
4-44 
4-44 
4-44 
4  -44 
8-48 


8-4-41 


»8- 
»8- 


4  -44 
4-44 


•8-4-44 


I  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

ft  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1^. 

i<  Old  soale;  strike  pending. 

u  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

^  Including  Donus  of  $6  per  week. 

s*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  June  to  August,  inclusive,  1. 

M  44  hours  per  week,  June  to  August,  inclusive. 

»  Hours  vary  but  total  44  per  week. 

**  And  $1.50  lor  each  additional  press. 

•  Orliob  cylinder  with  automatic  feed;  1  or  2  automatic-feed  platen;  1  auto-feed  platen  and 
hand-feea  platens;  1  baby  cylinder;  2  standards;  1  New  Era  press. 

^  Or  1  auto-feed  and  3  nand-feed  platens;  2  auto-feed  and  1  hand-leed  platen;  1  baby  cylinder 
hand-feed  platen;  one  2-color  Harris,  15  by  18  inches. 


lor2 
aodl 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETO.-Continued. 
PBINTINa  A2n>  PTJBIJSHIirO':  BOOK  AND  JOB-Oontinned. 

r»  ^ULigur-Oootiniiad. 


Oty. 


Hayl^lOtt. 


BateofwBgw— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

full 


For 
over- 


For 

Sun- 
dav 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fUIlweeic. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


Hay  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdav; 
"weet 


fuU^ 


New  Yoik,  N.  Y.-Ccndd. 

48in|^  or  2  double  Kidder 
presses  or  2  Job  cylinder 
presses 

%coLar  Harris  22  by  28 
inches 

1  Job  cylinder  and  2  platen 


NorioIk,Va         

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

lor  2  presses 

8  presses 

4  presses 

Spresses 

Peoria,  m.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

lor  2  presses 

4  presses 

5  or  more  presses 

2  or  more  presses  with 

antomaticreed,  or  pro- 
oess  or  power  presses... 

Provers 

Pittsburg,  Pa.: 
Not  more  than  4  presses. . 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg.: 
Foremen,    4    or    more 


In  charge,  >  or  less  presses. 

Journeymen 

Proridenoe,  R.  I.: 

Pressoo  under  14  by  22 
inches 

Presses  14  by  22  inches 

and  over 

Reading,  Pa. 

Automatic  pre 
Richmond,  Va.: 

2  to  6  presses 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

1  to  3  presses 

4presses 

Rock  Island  (HL)  district: 

lor  2  presses 

Saginaw,  Mich.: 

1  platenhand-ieed  press. . . 

1  platen  and  1  Miller  press. 

3  platen  and  2  MUler 


3  platen  and  l  Humana 

press 

St.  Louis,  Ma:    . 
2  loesses.. 

4  presses  (not  more  than  2 
automatics)  or  1 42-inch 
coupon  press 


CnKt. 
«3.2 

96.6 

100.0 
60.4 

»e2.5 
«65.6 
««8.8 
«71.9 

73.0 
68.8 

79.2 
83.3 
87.5 


89.0 
83.3 


88.0 
72.7 


91.7 
87.6 
83.3 


68.2 

72.7 
66.7 
7a8 

72.9 

810 
88.4 

76.7 

"42.7 
"44.8 

H52.1 

"50.0 

76.0 


82.3 


D&ttt. 
41.00 

42.00 

44.00 
28.50 

«3aoo 

«31.50 
«33.00 
«34.50 

32.12 
30.26 

38.00 
40.00 
42.00 


43.00 
40.00 


39,00 
32.00 


40.33 
38.50 
36.66 


30.00 

32.00 
82.00 
34.00 

35.00 

36.96 
3&88 

33.75 

"20.50 
"21.50 

"26.00 

"24.00 

33.00 


86.20 


BeffUivroU 

1J,2       »2 
1J,2 


KJ, 


4'2 

1J,2 
IM 


ll2 


..It 


U,2 

"il 

U,2 

u!2 
u 

li 

li 
U,2 


U,2 


»2 

»2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

»2 

»2 

M2 

Ma 


M2 
M2 


»2 

•2 
2 
2- 

IJ 

•2 
•2 


•2 


»2 


*  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 
u  Old  scale;  strike  pen^ng. 
u  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 
»  Hours  vary ,  but  total  44  per  week. 
M  For  New  Year's,  Memorial,  and  Thanksgiving  days, 
^  And  $1  far  each  addltionalauto-feed  press. 


•8-4-44 

»8-4-44 

118-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

16  8  -  8  -48 
w  8  -  8  -48 
w  8  -  8  -48 


U8-8-48 
W8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4*44 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-  4-44 

8-4-44 

8|-4H8 

8i-4i-48 
8i-4i-48 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 


CtnU 
96.9 

101.1 

108.4 
50.4 

«62.5 
«65.6 
«68.8 
«71.9 

73.0 
68.8 

86.4 
90.9 
96.5 


97.7 
90.9 


87.6 
68.8 


91.7 
87.5 
83.3 


"62.5 

"66.7 
66.7 
70.8 

72.9 

"77.1 
"81.0 

"7a3 

"4Z7 
"44.8 

"52.1 

"50.0 

75.0 


43.50 

44.50 

45.50 
28.50 

«30.00 
«31.50 
«33.00 
«34.50 

32.12 
3a  25 

38.00 
40.00 
42.00 


43.00 
4a  00 


42.00 
33.00 


40.33 
38.50 
36.65 


"saoo 

"32.00 
32.00 
34.00 

35.00 

"37.00 
"38.88 

33.75 

"20.50 
"2L50 

"25.00 

tf24.00 

36.00 


82.3      89k50 


»8-4-44 

»8-4-44 

»8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

»  8  -  8  -48 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

»•  8  -  8  -48 
»  8  -  8  -48 

8-8-48 

8{-4i-48 
8I-4H8 
8i-4i-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 


u. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Oontiinied. 

PBINTING  AND  FUBUSHZKa:  BOOK  AND  JOB-<)anclud6d. 

P&S881IAV,  PLATXV-Oonoliidad. 


City. 


May  16, 1023. 


Bateofwigee— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

time. 


For 
over- 


For 

Sim- 
day 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Num- 
ber of 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Satorday; 
ftillweek. 


with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


]Iayl6,U2L 


Bate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

full 


HOUTK 

FnUday; 
Saturday; 
ftillweek. 


St.  Paul,  MimL: 
2preBse8 

3  presses 

4  prssses 

Salt  Lake city,U*tah: 

Joumeymen 

San  J^dsco,  Calif.: 

Foramen 

Joumeymen 

Scranton,  Pa.: 

1  to  3  presses 

4  presses,  or  1  to  3  presses 
with  automatic  feeder . . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash.: 

Less  than  3  presses— 

'  Foremen 

Joumeymen 

1  automatic  and  2  platen 


6S.5 
68.2 
72.7 


DoOt. 
28.80 
30.00 
82.00 


mpUed 

-  «2 
«2 
•2 


•76.0  »36w00 


Springfield,  Mass.: 

1  or  2  presses 

3  or  4  presses 

Washington,  D.  C: 

1  to  3  presses 

1  or  2  hand-feed  and  1  Mil- 
lar automatic 

2  Miller    or   automatic 


Single  rcdl,  46  inches  or 
nnder 

Single  roll  over  46  inches. . 

Worcester,  Mass 

YoungBtown,  Ohio 


104.6 
07.7 


66.9 


71.6 
87.6 


80.6 
77.0 

83.1 

79.6 
84.1 

64.8 

70.1 

76.6 

100.0 
104.6 
70.6 
81.3 


46.00 
43.00 


20.00 


31.  AO 
42.00 


36.42 
33.88 

36.68 

36.00 
37.00 

28.60 

30.86 

83.25 

44.00 
46.00 
3L00 
30.00 


li,2 
U,2 


w 

»2 

•  2 
2 


»2 
•2 

•2 

ft2 
»2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

n 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

•8-4-44 

»8-4-44 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-4^44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-  4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
U81-4-48 


Omte. 
66.0 
67.6 
76.0 

»«79.2 

104.6 
97.7 

'6316 

6R.2 
87.6 


80.6 
77.0 

88.1 

79L6 
84.1 

68w2 

73.9 

79.6 


Don*. 

8L20 
82.40 
S6w00 

U38.00 

46.00 
43.00 

»  27.60 

80.00 
42.00 


36.42 
83.88 

36.68 

86.00 
37.00 

30.00 

3ZfiO 

36.00 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 


»8- 

»8-4-44 
8-8-48 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

8-  4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


70.6 
87.6 


8L00 
42.00 


8-4-44 
M8-  8-48 


•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  1}. 

T  More  than  26  per  cent  reoeived  more;  amount  not  reported. 
14  Old  scale;  strike  pendlxiK. 
>»  Hours  vary,  butlotal  48  per  week. 
»  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 
It  Prevailing  rate:  no  effective  union  scale. 
m  For  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  1|. 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBUrnKG  AND  FXTBUSHZNG:  NEW8PAFBB. 

OOMPOBZTOmS:  Dajwwk. 


Athmte,(ta 

BidtimGn,  If  d 

Btnntngtiam,  Ala. 

Boston,  If  ass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Bufilo/N.Y.: 

EngUsh 

Oerman 

Butte,  If  ont 

Head  ad  men 

Charleeton.  S.  C 

ChioBgo,  Hi.: 

BoiMmlan 

•RngHuh, 

Oennan 

Cindnnati,  Ohio: 

RngiUh 

Qennao 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

TCngitith 

Oennan 

Ckdumbus,  Ohio 

DaDas,  Tex.: 

Hand  men 

Proofreaders , 

Davenport.    Iowa.      (See 

RoclTlsiand  (HI.)  dis- 

trict.) 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo *. 

Des  If  obes,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Ifich.: 

English 

Oennan 

Poliah 

Erie,  Pa 

FaU  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  aty,  Mo 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angdes,  CaUf 

1" 

T 


86.5 

41.52 

l"^ 

lil 

06.5 

42.00 

1 

1 

>82.5 

>84.05 

1 

'il 

107.0 

51.36 

I 

79.2 

8&00 

l\ 

87.5 

42.00 

It 

2 

75.0 

36.00 

2 

90.7 

43.50 

It'J 

••1 

103.3 

40.50 

Ml 

9ao 

43.50 

li 

U 

106.0 

40.05 

Ht2 

2 

115.0 

55.20 

U 

^^ 

ll&O 

40.00 

2 

2 

107.3 
75.0 

48w30 
30.00 

^ 

u 

90.9 

40.50 

11 

^n 

93.3 

42.00 

'hi 

95.8 

40.00 

1>,!1 

90.0 

43.50 

il 

2,1 

9a6 

43.50 

2,1 

87.5 

42.00 

U 

M2 

93.3 

42.00 

lI 

1 

89.0 

43.00 

l| 

1 

97.0 

40.50 

u 

H 

75.a 

saoo 

115c 

115c 

115.0 

4&30 

il 

2 

89.0 

43.00 

H 

79.2 

3&00 

i»,» 

2* 

79.2 

38.00 

il 

2.1 

90.9 

40.50 

1 

89.0 

43.00 

li2' 

(") 

83.3 

4a  00 

14 

2,1 

90.0 

48.50 

l{ 

HI 

■83.3 

•4a  00 

ll 

1* 

101.1 

4Su50 

l| 

lii 

8-  8-48 

7J-7H4 
«7-7-42 
••8-8-48 

8-8-18 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-4<44 

8-8-48 

M8-8-40 

7J-7H« 
8-0-40 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
7i-7HA 
8-8-48 


•18- 

Mg- 

7- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 
7h 

Dot  reported, 
lot  reported. 


8-48 
8-40 
7-42 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
8-48 
7H6 


12 


'12 


91.0 

48.70 

98.8 

42.00 

•07.5 

^28.35 

96.0 

39.90 

79.2 

8&00 

87.5 

42.00 

7a8 

84.00 

90.7 

48.50 

UB.8 

40.50 

9ao 

48.50 

106.0 

40.05 

ll&O 

55.20 

115.0 

40.00 

107.8 

48w30 

75.0 

saoo 

93.8 

45.00 

93.3 

42.00 

*87.5 

•42.00 

8&5 

42.50 

'9ao 

'48.60 

87.5 

42.00 

97.8 

44.00 

89.0 

43.00 

97.0 

40.50 

75w0 

3a  00 

i2ao 

5a  40 

89.0 

48.00 

79.2 

38.00 

79.2 

88.00 

90.9 

4a  50 

90.8 

45.00 

«83.3 

»4aoo 

90.0 

43.50 

•83.8 

•  4a  00 

86.7 

1    89.00 

8-8-tf 

7i-7i-45 

•7-7V2 

7-7-42 

8-8-48 

8-8-tf 
8-8-48 

?|:?tS 

8-8^ 

8-4-44 

8-8-18 

•8-8-40 

7J-7H* 
8  -  0  -« 

8-8-48 
7J-7J-45 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-tf 
7|-7i-tf 
8-8^48 

•  8-  8-48 
M8-8-40 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7J- 74-45 


>  per  week. 


sUdays,  full  day's  pay  for  0 
per — "^ 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCAXE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINTINa  AND  PUBLZSHZNa:  NBWSPAPBBr-Continued. 

OOMPOiUTOBB:  Daywork-Oditiiiued. 


Louisville,  Ky 

Head  aa  men 

Qerman 

Manchester.  N.H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

English 

Gennan 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

MoUne,   111.     (See    Rock 

Island  <IU.)  district.) 

Muskeeon,  Mich , 

Nashville,  Teon , 

Newark,  N.J 


Qerman 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Bohemian 

EngUsh 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha^Nebr 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Proof  readers 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Greg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

English 

German... 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district.. 

Sa^naw,  Mifm. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


OerU», 

DoUt, 

6f-        1 

«82.5 

a30.60 

•1 

«88.8 

a42.60 

•1 

78.3 

36.00 

1 

T72.9 

T36.00 

2 

88.0 

4a  00 

li,l 

03.8 

45.00 

1^3 

2 

80.6 

43.00 

w 

u 

88.6 

42.50 

Ml' 

•  70.2 

•38.00 

w 

U.2 

168.8 

133.00 

iiao 

51.00 

n 

1 

03.8 

45.00 

u 

1 

70.2 

38.00 

iJ 

2 

116.0 

45.00 

•  u 

122.2 

55.00 

2,1 

122.2 

45.83 

2 

113.6 

5a  00 

3 

166.7 

6a  00 

U,l 

147.2 

53.00 

1 

107.1 

45.00 

^ 

01.7 

44.00 

2 

87.5 

42.00 

.';{» 

00.0 

43.20 

W70.2 

«38.00 

1 

111.8 

52.00 

1 

lOLl 

47.00 

1 

75.0 

3&00 

a 

106.7 

48.00 

160c 

1 

05.8 

46.00 

1 

87.5 

42.00 

1  ' 

"1 

87.6 

42.00 

1 

85.4 

41.00 

2 

56.3 

27.00 

2 

^80.0 

«3a40 

.fi* 

8ao 

38.40 

0L3 

42.00 

1 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

M  8  -14  -46 
8-8-48 

•7J-7J-45 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


•6-6-36 
6-6-36 
7-7-42 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

•8-7-47 

8-8-48 

7t7H6| 

8-8-48 
74-7J-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
71-71-46 


1  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
'  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
•  Minimum  hours  per  day;  maximum,  8. 

>  Work  5  days  per  week. 

« For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 
I  Including  bonus  of  6.6(}  per  week. 

>  For  Sunday,  night  rate. 

>  Including  boous  of  13.81  per  week. 

« One  day  off  each  week;  tThours  on  Saturday  night. 
i  Including  bonus  of  13  per  week. 

>  Including  bonus  of  $1L50  per  week. 
1  Hottdavs  off  with  par. 

I  iDcludmg  bonus  of  10  per  week. 
» Work iThours;  paid  fbr  48. 

I  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  $41  to  $47  per  week. 
1  For  hoUdays,  hill  day'spay  for  any  part  of  day. 
Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  |40to  $40.40  per 


12 


CtnU, 

DoUt. 

•82.0 

•80.81 

•80.2 

•42.81 

78.3 

36.00 

7a8 

34.00 

02.8 

41.75 

03.8 

45.00 

85w4 

4L00 

03.8 

45.00 

•70.2 

•38.00 

•75w0 

•36.00 

iiao 

5L00 

03.8 

45.00 

70.2 

3&00 

116.0 

45.00 

122.2 

55.00 

122.2 

45.83 

110.0 

5a  00 

166.7 

6a  00 

138.0 

5a  00 

107.1 

45.00 

03.8 

4&00 

•87.5 

•42.00 

oao 

43.20 

70  70.2 

«3&00 

in.  8 

62.00 

101.1 

47.00 

7a8 

34.00 

106.7 

4&00 

loao 

4&00 

87.5 

42.00 

87.5 

42.00 

85.4 

4L00 

56.3 

27.00 

«8ao 

"38.40 

sao 

38.40 

01.3 

42.00 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

M  8  -14  -16 
8-8-48 

«7|- 7^-46 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7I-7H5 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-31-381 
7*- 71-45 

"71-71-37* 
7-7-42 
6-6-M 
6-6-36 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

•8-7-47 
8-8-48 

^m 

8-8-4? 
7J-7i-45 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
71-7M6 


>  Full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 
« For  hoUdays,  full  day's  pa 


pay  for  5|  hours. 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINTING  AMD  FXTBLI8HINO:  NBW8PAFER— Continued. 

00MP08IT0S8:  Dmjwork-CQncliided. 


aty. 


St.  Paul.  Minn.:  Cent*. 

English 88.8 

German 75.0 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah M.4 

San  Francisco,  CaUf 107.8 

Head  ad  men  and  proof- 
readers   114.4 

ScrantoOfPa 87.5 

Seattle,  Wash 114.3 

SpQkan^Wadl M.7 

Springfield,  Mass 70.2 

TSDledo,Ohio WkS 

Washington,  D.  C 1010 

Wichita,  Kans "79.2 

Worcester,  Mass 82.3 

York,  Pa 62.5 

Yoongstown,  Ohio 85.4 


May  15, 1922. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hoar. 


Per 
week, 

fair 
time. 


DoUt. 
42L00 
M.00 
46.50 
48.50 

51.50 
42.00 

48.00 

43.50 
8&00 
46.00 
43.68 
"38. 00 
39.50 

saoo 

41.00 


Bifntef  fsfe 


For 
ovcr^ 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
days. 


n 

/171c, 
\229c 

w 

I 

1[ 


2 
1 


1 

J* 

1 
2,1 


Hoars: 
Foil  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Nam- 
berof 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


7>8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7I-7H6 

7|-7i-45 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7f>7H5 
8-8^48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-tt 
8-8^48 
8-8-48 


May  16, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Otnit. 

88.8 

'76.0 

'•87.5 

107.8 

114.4 
87.5 

114.3 

96.7 
79.2 
9&8 
1010 
"79.2 
82.3 
62.5 
9L7 


Per 


fuU 
time. 


DoUt, 
42.60 

'36.00 

7*42.00 

48.50 

5L50 
42.00 

4&00 

43.50 
38.00 
46.00 
43.68 
n3&00 
39L50 

saoo 

4100 


Hoars: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


»»8 


8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
7I-7J-15 

7i-7H5 
8-8^48 

7-7-42 

7J-7H5 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
7-7-42 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


00KP08IT0RS:   Hlffhtwprk. 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bu£ralo.N.Y 

Butte,  Moot 

Head  ad  men 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  lU.: 

En^ish 

German 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa.    (See 

Rock  lalBiid   (lU.)  dis- 
trict.) 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

English 

PofiS 


89.5 

42.94 

1 

1 

102.3 

4&00 

1 

1 

»87.5 

T36.75 

1 

"i'l 

111.0 

53.28 

1 

85.4 

41.00 

1 

1 

93.8 

4&00 

1 

.1 

103.3 

46.50 

1(2 

»1 

uao 

49.50 

Ml 

96.9 

46.50 

U 

u 

125.0 

6a  00 

H 

1 

125.0 

5a  00 

5L7^ 

2 

1 

115. 0 

it 

106.6 

6L15 

104.2 

saoo 

li2 

9&8 

46.00 

li 

1 

S93.8 

«4&00 

u 

Ml 

loao 

4&00 

lI 

H»i 

96.9 

loao 

46.50 
48.00 

"1 
1 

i2ao 

5a  40 

H,a 

2 

8-8-48 

912 

4&20 

7J-7J-44 

loao 

4&00 

'•7-7-42 

W72.6 

»3a45 

••8-8-48 

90.0 

41.50 

8-8-48 

86.4 

4L00 

8-8-48 

93.8 

45.00 

^'U 

103.3 

iiao 

46.50 
49.50 

8-8^48 

96.9 

46.50 

8-8-48 

125.0 

6a  00 

M8-8-40 

125.0 

5a  00 

7J-7i-46 

115.0 

5L75 

8-8-48 

103.1 

49.50 

8-8-48 

••93.8 

"46.00 

8-8-48 

96.8 

46.00 

8-8-48 

•93.8 

•45.00 

7J-7i-45 

1014 

47.00 

8-8-48 

96.9 

46.50 

W8-8-48 

loao 

48.00 

7-7-42 

i3ao 

54.60 

8-8-48 
7*-7i-46 
"7-7-42 
tt7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
M8-8-40 
7J-  71-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
7*-  71-45 
8-8-18 

M  8  -  8  -48 
7-7-42 


T  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

M  Maximum  hours  per  week;  minimum,  44. 

M  For  holidays,  fuudav's  pay  for  5  hoars. 

M  Work  5  days  per  week. 

M  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hoars. 

M  Including  bonus  of  $i2  per  week. 

M  For  holidays,  ftiU  day's  pay  for  4  hours. 

•^  Maximum  nours  per  day;  minimnm  7. 

n  Maximum  hours  per  week;  minimimi,  45. 

n  Tiyindlng  bonus  of  $1.25  per  day. 

n  TwriyyUng  boous  ot  $4  per  we^ 

n  Minimum  hours  per  week;  maximum,  484 

t  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  average,  $37.50  per  week. 

M  For  Sunday,  7  hours'  pay  for  6  hours. 

•>  Hours  worked;  minimum,  6;  maximum,  8  per  day. 
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OOMPOSXTCOtS:  Vlchtwoik— ContLnoed. 


City. 


May  15»  1023. 


Bate  of 


Per 


Per 


fan 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sim- 

holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturdaj; 
AillweeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo8. 
with 
Sat^ 
uiday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


Hay  15, 1931. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Houn: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Memphis,  fenn 

MUwaukee.  Wis 

Mimieapolu.  Mimi 

Moline,     111.   (See    Rock 

Island  (HI.)  district.) 

NashviUe,  Teon 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

EngU^ 

Qermao 

New  Haven,  Coim 

NewYorkijN.Y.: 

English 

English— third  shift 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Norfolk,  Va 

OmahafNebr 

Peoria,  m 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Engllsn.., 

(German 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

WngMwh 

Proofreaders 

(Jerman 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Roche8ter,N.Y 

Rock  Island  (m.)  district. 

Sa^aw,Midi 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

English 

(German 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah 


Cnta, 

96.8 

■97.6 

loao 

97.9 

93.8 
■93.8 
107.8 
■88.8 
■95.0 
»79.2 

98.3 
104.3 

918 


»7&0 
117.4 

loao 

86.4 

128.9 
145w2 
128.9 
222.2 
114  3 
97.9 
93.8 
96.0 

[•89.1 
102.5 

118.3 
107.6 
83.3 
81.3 
113.8 
108.9 
97.8 
08.8 
03.8 
■9L7 
86.0 

100.0 
100.0 
95.0 
103.1 


DoOi, 
46.00 

•42.00 
4&00 
47.00 
4&00 

•4&00 

4&60 

«42.60 

«4&60 

'38.00 
42.00 
6a  00 
4&60 


136.00 

64.00 
48.00 
41.00 

66.00 
6L00 
4&33 

aaoo 

48.00 
47.00 
46.00 
46.60 

■41.00 
4L00 

65.00 
6a  00 
87.00 
80.00 
5L00 
49.00 
44.00 
45.00 
46.00 
"44.00 
40.80 

46.00 
40.00 
45.60 
49.60 


1^2 

■1 

J 


H 


100c 
170c 

J 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7J-7HS 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
•7i-7J-46 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

7|-7H« 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7  -  7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


W7J-IO-4O 

Tig -8 -48 

8-8-48 


Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

More  than  25  per  cent  received  mere;  amount  not  reported. 

Minimum  hours  per  day;  maximum,  8. 

Work  6  days  per  week. 

For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6 1 

Including  doous  of  $3.60  per  week. 

Including  bonus  of  $3.81  per  week. 

Including  bonus  of  $11.60  per  week. 

Including  bonus  of  $9  per  week. 

For  hoU^tys,  full  dars  I>fty  for  any  part  of  day. 

Maximum  nours  per  week;  minimum,  46. 

Including  bonus  of  $2  per  week. 

Including  bonus  of  $13  per  week. 

For  (Christmas  and  Labor  Day,  3. 

Nominalrate.   All  received  more;  $44  to  $60per  week. 

Including  boDOs  of  $1  per  day. 


CtnU. 

95.8 
■87.5 

loao 

102.1 

93.8 

"93.8 

93.3 

•88.2 

095.4 

T7.1 

99.4 

104.2 

loao 


•I8L8 
117.4 

loao 

86.4 

128.9 
14&2 
138.9 
232.2 
114.3 
100.0 
■93.8 
96.0 

■  80.1 
102.6 

11&8 
107.5 
77.8 
76.0 
113.3 
U8.3 
97.8 
08.8 
038 
■01.7 
86.0 

100.0 
100.0 
05.0 

■oao 


DoOt. 
46.00 

•42.00 
4&00 
40.00 
45.00 

■45.00 
42.00 

■42.81 

■4&81 
37.00 
44.76 
6a  00 
4&00 


••SO.  00 

64.00 
48.00 
4L00 

66.00 
6L00 
48.33 
6a  00 
48.00 
48.00 
^45. 00 
45.60 

»41.00 
41.00 

55.00 
6a  00 
85.00 
SO.  00 
61.00 
6L00 
44.00 
45.00 
45.00 

•144. 00 

4a  80 

45.00 

40.00 

46.60 

M48.60 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7*-7i-45 
8-8-48 
8-^-48 
8-8-48 
'71-7^-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 

7|-7t-46 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7i-7f-46 
7-7-43 

7  -  7  -43 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7}- 71-46 

••8-8-40 
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OOMPOIXTOS8:  VlslitwoA--Caiiola(ied. 


atj. 


May  15, 1022. 


Bate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Por 


Pot 

SUD- 

hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Pulldaj; 
Saturday; 
Iweek. 


ftdli 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat^ 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


lCayl5,1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


San  Ptmndaeo,  Calif.: 


Bnsliah 
Headi 


I  ad  man  and  proof 

readers 

Prench,  Italian, and  Swed- 

ish 

ScrantOQfPa 

Seattle,  Wash 


Ontff. 
U4.4 

13L1 

121.1 
08.8 

12L4 


5L50 

54.50 

54.50 
45.00 

51.00 


Spokane,  Wash..... 
Springfield.  Mass .. . 

Toledo,  Ohio ^. 

Washingtoii,D.C.. 

Wiohito,Kans 

Worcester,  Mass.... 

York,  Pa 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


103.3 

M.50 

80.5 

4L50 

104.2 

50.00 

114.0 

47.88 

•85.4 

■41.00 

88.5 

42.50 

00.7 

82.00 

01.7 

44.00 

Senior  rate 


Ifcl 

1 


[2480 

Hi 
I 


7i-7H5 

7i-7i-45 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7i-7i-45 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


Oflit. 
114.4 

121.1 

121.1 
93.8 

121.4 

103.3 
86.5 
104.2 
114.0 
•85.4 
88.5 
66.7 
07.0 


DoOt, 
51.50 

54.50 

54.50 
45.00 

51.00 

46.50 
41.50 
50.00 
47.88 
•41.00 
42.50 
32.00 
47.00 


7i-7i-15 

7i-7J-45 

7i-7HS 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7*-7i-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


MAOHZHB  OPBKATOmS:  Daywozk. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmlni^iam,  Ala. 

Do 

^Soston,  InasSa* 
4,000  ems  nonpareil  per 

hour 

4,500  ons  nonpareil  per 

hour 

SfiOO  ems  nonpareil  per 

hour 

Bridgeport,  Coon 

BuffiO^N.Y.: 

TCngHith , 

German 

Butte,  Mont 

Charlestcn.  S.  C 

Chicago,  m.: 

Bohemian , 

BnriWi. 

4|D00  ems  nonpareil  per 


4,500  ems  nonpareil  per 


182.5 
»1L5 

*'4i'66* 

184.65 

1 
1 

1 

li,} 

102.0 

48.06 

H 

•il 

107.0 

5L86 

n 

•il 

IIZO 
70.2 

58.78 
8&00 

11 

•  1 
M2 

87.5 
75.0 
06.7 
04.8 

4X00 
86.00 
43.50 
4&50 

4 

3 
3 

■  l 

■  25.0 
115.0 

"66.*26* 

'% 

2 

06.0 

46.08 

u 

i| 

**106.0 
115.0 
100.2 

■•5a  88 
46.00 
48w06 

I' 

2 

German 

Swedish 

1  Nominal  rate.  All  reodyed  more;  amount  not  reported. 

■  MinimiTTfi  hours  per  day;  maximum,  8. 
at  Maximum  hoursper  week;  minimum,  44. 
u  Por  holidays,  fUlTday's  pay  for  5  hours. 

■  Woiic  5  days  per  week. 

w  Maximum  noun  per  day;  minimum,  7. 

n  Nominal  rate.   Ail  received  more;  average,  187.50  per  week. 

■  For  Sunday,  7  hours'  pay  for  6  hoars. 
•t  For  Quistmas  and  July  4, 1|. 

■  Including  bonus  of  84  per  week. 

"  ^^  i>000  mM  nonpareU.  

■  Hours  worked  per  day;  nrintinnm  6,  maximum,  8. 

■  For  holidays,  fall  dMfs  pay  for  4  hours  or  less. 

■  Maximnm  hours  per  day;  minimum,  6. 

■  And  1  cent  for  each  admtiooal  100  ems  p«  hour. 


W8-8-48 
7J-7J-44 

■7-7-42 

■  ia5 

93.3 
»»67.5 
•ILO 

"ii'oo' 

'•28.35 

•  8-8-48 

06.0 

89.90 

■  8-8-48 

06.0 

89.90 

■8-8-48 
•    8-8-18 

06.0 
79.2 

89.90 
88.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7h7HS 
8-8^48 

87.5 
70.8 
96.7 
04.8 

42.00 
34.00 
43.50 
45.50 

6-6-36 

8-8-48 

■25.0 
115.0 

"55.*26* 

■  8-8-48 



96.0 

46.06 

M8-8-48 

■8-8-40 

8-4-44 

"'i2 

115.0 
100.2 

■5a  88 
46.00 
48.06 

w  8  -  8  -48 

7*- 71-45 

■7-7-42 

■7-7-42 


■  7-7-42 
■7-7-42 

■  7-7-42 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7i- 71-45 
8-8-48 

6-6-36 
8-8-48 

■8-  8-48 

■8-8-48 

■8-8*40 

8-4-44 
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188     UNION  SCAIuE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOtHRS  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15,  1922. 

Tablb  a.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Oontmued. 

PBDrrma  and  PUBUSHINa:  NBWSPAPXBr-Contmued. 

MAOHZHB  OPE&ATO&S:  Daywotk-CoBtiniied. 


Engliah 

Qerman 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

EngUsih 

Qennan 

Colmnbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,    Iowa.      (See 

Rock   Island   (HI.)   dis- 
trict.) 

Denver.  Colo , 

Des  Mcnnes,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Enrfish 

German * , 

Polish 

Erie,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Do... '.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Do 

Los  Angeles,  Calif , 

Louisville,  Ky.: 
.     English 

German 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

MUwaukee,  Wis.: 

English 

German 

Minneapolis,  Minn 


107.3 
75.0 

96.9 

93.3 

95.8 

"  16.0 


93.3 
80.6 

97.0 

M41.0 

76.0 

115.0 

80.6 

79.2 

79.2 

W12.5 

U2.6 

89.6 

83.3 

90.6 

6  90.6 
MO.  6 
101.1 

7  82.5 
7a  3 
72.9 

"12.0 

93.8 

80.4 

"12.5 


48.30 
30.00 

46.50 
42.00 
46.00 


42.00 
43.00 


46.56 


30.00 
48.30 
43.00 
38.00 
38w00 


43.00 

40.00 

43.50 

A38.00 


46.50 

7  39.60 
36.00 
36.00 


45.00 
41.00 


i 

\ 

100c 

..| 

1 

it 

1 

1J,1 

115c 

("1 

11 

115c 
2 

SI 

1 
1 
1 

1 

»1 

1 
1 
1 

•  1 

1 

2 
1 

"1' 

2 
"2,1 

M8-8-40 

8-8-48 

7i-7i-45 

8-8-48 

•6-6-36 


7i-7i-45 
8-8-48 

"8-8-48 

"8-8-48 

M8  -  8-40 

7-7-42 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

1  7  -14  -42 

7-7-42 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7-7-42 

7i-7J-45 

8-8-48 
w  8  -14  -46 

8-8-48 
"  7 J-  7J-45 

8- 

8- 

i«6- 


8-48 
8-48 
6-36 


107.3* 

48.30 

75.0 

3a  00 

93.8 

45.00 

98.3 

42.00 

»87.5 

•  42.00 

M16.0 

97.8 

44.00 

89.6 

43.00 

97.0 

46.66 

"41.0 

76.0 

aaoo 

12a  0 

6a40 

89.6 

43.00 

79.2 

38.00 

79.2 

38.00 

W1Z5 

M2.6 

93.8 

45.00 

4  83.3 

«4aoo 

90.6 

48.60 

ft  90. 6 

»38.00 

•10.6 

86.7 

39.00 

•82.9 

•39.81 

78.3 

36.00 

70.8 

34.00 

"12L5 

93.8 

46.00 

79.2 

88.00 

"12.5 

7h7H5 
••8-8-40 

8-8-48 

7i-7J-46 

8-8-48 

•ft6J-6§-W 


7J-7J-45 
8-  8-48 

»»  8  -  8  -48 

•'8-8-48 

••8-8-40 

7-7-42 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

1  7  -14  -42 

7-7-42 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-  8-48 

7-7-42 

7-7-42 

7i-7i-45 

8-8-48 
»•  8  -14  -46 

8-8-48 
"7J-7i-45 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

M6.6.36 


1  One  day  off  each  week:  7  hours  on  Saturday  night. 

•  Per  1.000  ems  nonpareil.    Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•  For  Sundav,  97.9  cents  per  hour  plus  12;  for  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 
<  More  than  half  received  more;  $42.50  to  $46.50  per  week. 

•  Including  bonus  of  $5  per  week. 

•  Per  1 ,000  ems  nonpareO.    And  boous  of  $6  per  week. 
'  Including  bcmus  of  S3.60  per  week. 

•  For  Sunaay,  night  rate. 

•  Including  bonus  bf  S3.81  per  week. 

»o  One  day  off  each  week;  6  hours  on  Saturday  night. 

»  Per  1,000  ems  nonpareil, 
^u  Minimum  hours  per  day;  maximum,  8. 

u  For  Christmas,  July  4,  and  Labor  Day,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

14  Minimum  hours  per  week;  maximum,  48. 

4s  Minimum  hours  per  day;  maximum,  8. 

••  Work  6  days  per  week. 

•4  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

•ft  Including  bonus  of  $12  per  week. 

ft'  Maximum  hours  per  day;  minimum,  7. 

•4  Per  1 ,000  ems  nonpareil,  including  bonus  of  3  cents  per  1 ,000  ems. 

•ft  Maximum  hours  per  day,  6^;  minimum,  5^. 

••  Per  100  lines  nonpareil. 

•7  Per  1.000  ems  nonpareil.    For  Saturday  night  shift,  13  cents  per  1,000  ems  and  $1  additional.    Nominal 
rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

••  Single  time  plus  60  cents  per  hour. 

••  For  Sunday,  single  time  plus  60  cents  per  hour. 
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GENERAL  TABLE.  189 

Tabm  a.— union  scale  of  wages  and  hours,  etc.— Continued. 

PBOniNa  AND  FUBU8HZNG:  KSWSPAPEB^-Continued. 
MAOBXVS  OPSKATOmS:  Daywork-Continiied. 


aty. 


MoUne,  m.  (See  Rock  Is- 
kuid  (IE.)  dOstriot.) 

Miiskesoii,Micti..«. 

NaahioUe,  Tenn. 

NewartcTN.J.: 


(l^tniaa. , 

New  Haven,  CoDii. 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Bohemiaii 

TCi^teh , 

QtnoaxL 

Greek 

Hebrew , 

HmipHian , 

Italian 

Norfolk,  Va 

OmahajNebr 

Peoria,  lU 

Philadelphia.  Pa , 

PertlandTHe 

Portland,  Oreg 

Provldeaoe,  R.  I , 

Do..r?. 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

RocIierter,N.Y.: 

BngUsh 

Cl^man 

Rock  Island  (lU.)  district,. 

8ai^w,Midi..... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  PauL  liinn: 


[>o 

German 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Francisco,  Caltf . . 
ScrantOD,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 


May  15, 1922. 


Hay  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Cenit. 
1*79.2 
U68.S 

lia9 
93.8 
79.2 

116.9 
122.2 
122.2 
113.6 
166.7 
147.2 
107.1 
91.7 
87.5 
90.0 
»T9.2 
111.8 
75.0 
106.7 
95.8 
1117.0 
87.5 
87.5 

85.4 
56.8 

»80.0 
80.0 

|U16.0 


11.0 
75.0 
>118.5 
107.8 
87.6 

114.3 


Per 
week, 

ftiU 
time. 


i»38.00 
U83.60 

51.00 
46.00 
38.00 

45.00 
5&00 
45.83 
50.00 
6a  00 
53.00 
45w00 
44.00 
42.00 
43.20 
^88.00 
52.00 
86.  DO 
48.00 
46.00 


42.00 
42.00 

41.00 

27.00 

«88.40 

88.40 


43.10 


36.00 


48.50 
42.00 

48.00 


For 
over- 


For 
Ban> 
day 
ana 
hott- 
days. 


RtgularraU 
mtiUiplied 


I 

■■ 

!• 

II 
i^ 
1 
li 
li 

1606 
li 

li 

"19c 


lij. 


/171C, 
\229c 


1 
1 
2 

^' 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1J,1 

1 

Ml 
1 

2 
2 

<^ 

1 

»2 

2,1 

2 

1 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fnUweek. 


Hours: 
Fun  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7I-7H6 

8-8-48 
8-8-18 

7*1  Its* 

7j-  7J-37J 

7-7-42 

6-6-36 

6-6-36 

7-7-42 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 

tt8-7-47 
8-8-48 
7J-7H»i 
8-8-48 

••7J-7J-45 
8-8-48 
6}-6i-^ 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7^  71-16 

"8-8-48 

"8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
7-7-42 


u  Per  1,000  ems  nonpareil. 

>ft  Including  boons  of  $3  per  week. 

u  Nominal  rate.  All  received  mere;  amount  not  reported. 

17  Inoludine  bonus  of  $11.50  pec  week. 

M  Work  5  days  per  week. 

>*  Including  bonus  of  19  per  week. 

*•  For  hoUoays,  ftill  day^s  pay  fbr  6  hours. 

»  Work  47  hours;  paid  fbr  48. 

»  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  $41  to  $47  per  week. 

»  Hours  wprked^per  week,  45;  maximum,  46. 

week. 


M  For  holidays,  ftill  day's  pay  for  any  part  of  day. 
»  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  $40  to  $10.40  per 


I  Full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 
»  Maximum  nours  per  week;  minimum,  45. 

s*  Per  1,000  ems  nonpareil.  To  sum  earned  at  rate  quoted,  $11  per  week  is  added  and  5  per  cent  is  de- 
ducted fhnn  the  total. 
St  Maximum  hours  per  week;  minimum,  46. 
**  Per  1,000  ems  nonpareil  and  $11  per  week  for  maintaining  average. 
SI  Maximimi  hours  per  week;  minbnum,  39. 
•*  Per  LpOO  ems  nonpareil  and  bonus  of  $1.25  per  day. 
•*  For  Cthristmas  and  July  4, 1^. 
M  For  holidays,  ftill  day's  pay  for  5  hours. 

21746^— 23— BuU.  326 13 
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190     UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUES  OF  LABOR,  BiAY  15,  1922. 

Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ET0.-O<«tmued. 

PBmnNa  and  FOBUSHINO:  NSW8PAPBB-€ontinued. 

MAOHZHB  0PSBAT0B8:  Daywork-^^Jaodadad. 


aty. 


May  15, 19U. 


Rate  of 


Per 

Per 

week, 

hour. 

fuU 

time. 

CenU, 

DoUt. 

"B96.7 

">43.50 

"•84.4 

••8&00 

95.8 

46.00 

104.0 

43.68 

W79.2 

•^S&OO 

82.3 

80.50 

85.4 

4L00 

For 
over- 
timei 


For 

Baa- 

and 
holi- 
days. 


Hoars: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday] 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hour. 


Per 
week, 

fulT 
time. 


Hours! 
Fulldar* 
Saturday; 
foUweek. 


Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C. 

Wichita,  Kans 

Worcester,  Mass .. . 
Yonngstown,  Ohio 


BeffuUurraU 


1 
1 


•!si 


8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


Oato. 

•96.7 
84.4 
95.8 

104.0 

«»79.2 

82.8 

9L7 


Dottt. 

•48.50 

88.00 

4&00 
43.68 
•^38.00 
30.50 
44.00 


^7H5 

8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


MAOHXVX  OFB&ATORS:  VlfhtWOTk. 

Atlanta,  Oa 

"11.4 
102  3 
W87.5 
U12.5 

106.0 

111.0 

116.0 
85.4 

98.8 
79.2 
108:3 
101.0 

«27.0 
125.0 
108.0 

•118.0 
125.0 
115.0 
106.6 
104.2 

"16.0 

loao 

96.9 

100.0 

M41.0 

120.0 

**45.*66* 
W36.76 

50.1B8 

53.28 

55.68 
41.00 

45.00 
38.00 
46.50 
48.50 

51.84 
«66.64 
50.00 
51.75 
5L15 

fiaoo 

45.00 
46.50 
48.00 

**6a46* 

1 
1 
1 
1 

U 

il 

4 

1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

^1 
«i  1 
«l 

Ml 

'ill 

••8-8-48 

7J- 7^-44 

••7-7^3 

<»7-7-42 

«8-8-48 

118-8-48 

«8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

St  5^ 

6-6-36 

■•8-8-48 

"•8-8-48 

••8-8-48 

W8-8-40 

7^-71-45 

8-8^48 

8-8-48 

<«6-r  6-86 

7J-7M5 

8-8^48 

"•8-8-48 

"•8-8-48 

7-7-42 

"IZO 

loao 

W72.6 
1112L0 

90.0 

99.0 

99.0 
85.4 

96.8 
77.1 
103.3 
101.0 

«27.0 
125.0 
106.0 

«*li84) 
125.0 
115.0 
108.1 

^•98.8 

«n6wO 

104.0 

96.9 

100.0 

••4L0 

iao.0 

"45.66* 
»«30.45 

41.58 

41.58 

41.58 
41.00 

45.00 
87.00 
46.50 
4&50 

"66.'66' 
51.84 

•56.64 
50.00 
51.75 
40.50 

•46.00 

47.00 
46.80 
46.00 

**54.*66* 

"•8-8-48 

Baltimore,  Md 

7i-7M5 
m  7  .  7'_42 

Buminirham  .Ala 

Do 

•7-7-41 

Boston,  Mass.: 
4,000  ems,  nonparefl,  per 
hour 

«*7-  7-42 

4,500  ems,  nonpareil,  per 
hour 

«<7-7-48 

6fiOO  ems,  nonpareil,  per 
hour 

•7-  7-43 

"Rridgannrt-  Tnnn 

8-8-48 

bS^STn.'yT 

Kngllsh  ,,,,.. 

8-8-48 

Oennan 

8-8-48 

Butte,  Mont 

74-  71-45 

Charleston,  8. 0., 

Chicago,  ni.: 
Bohemian .  t  ......  ^ ...... . 

8-8*148 
6-6-^ 

BngUah 

"•8-  8-48 

4;b00  ems  per  hour 

4,500  ems  per  hour 

German                 .  - . .  r  . 

••8-8-48 
"•8-  8-48 
>•  8  -  8  -40 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

71.7L.4fi 

Qeveland/Ohio 

8-8^48 

Columbus',  Ohio..* 

T)allaff,  Tez.. 

8-8-48 

RiSlPlslMid  (nL^distrlct.) 
Denver.  Colo 

7^7J-45 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

8-8^ 

Detroit,  Mich 

Do 

Polish 

••8-8-48 

"•6-8-48 

7-7-42 

11  Per  1 ,000  ems  nonparefL 

!•  Nominal  rate.    Au  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

>•  Work  5  days  per  week. 

••  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

•4  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  5  hours. 

••  And  1  cent  per  100  ems  over  41,260  per  day. 

"•More  than  half  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 

tf  Including  bonus  of  $4  per  week. 

M  Maximum  hours  per  nigfat;  minimum,  7. 

m  Minimum  houra per  week;  maximum,  46. 

•  MJ"^?"i^»"  hours  per  night;  maximum,  8. 

41  For  Sunday,  7  hours'  pay  for  6  hours;  for  seventh  day,  U. 

•  Maximum  nours  per  week;  minimum,  42. 

•  Maximum  hoursper  week,  48;  minimum.  36. 

**  Per  1,000  ems,  8  point  or  under;  over  8  p«nt,  29 cents. 

•  And  1  cent  for  each  additional  100  ems  per  hour. 

•  Including  bonus  of  $12  per  week. 

*f  Per  1.000  ems  nonpareil.    Including  bonus  of  3  cents  per  1,000  e 

•  Maximum  hours  per  nigfat;  minimum,  5). 
••  Per  100  lines  nonpareU. 
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GENERAIi  TABLE.  191 

Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<:J<m1inued. 

PBINTING  AND  FXTBLISHZNG:  NBW8PAPBR— Oontmued. 

XAOHnrB  OPERATORS:  Vlchtwork-C^tlnued. 


Brie,P* 

Oraiftd  Rapids,  Midi 

Houston,  Tex 

IndianapoUs,  lud 

KansssCity^lIo 

UtUe  Rock,  Ark 

Do....... 

Los  Aneeles,  Calif. 

Manchesttf,  n!  *H  .'.*  .*  *.  V.'.V.'. 

If  emphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Mixm 

Mottne,    IlL     (See    Rock 
Island  (lU.)  district.) 

Mnskeeon,  Mich 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Newark.  N.  J.: 

ISngWan 

German 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  York,  kY.: 

EncUsh 

EngUsh-tUrd  shift 

Oennan 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Norfolk,  Va '. 

OmahaiNebr 

Peoria,  iu 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Eni^ish 

German 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

SngUsh 

German 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Do..... 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 


umu. 

JJOUt. 

96.8 

40.00 

87.6 

43.00 

M3.0 

97.9 

47.00 

98.8 

45.00 

«114.3 

tt48.00 

»11.0 

107.8 

48.50 

T88.8 

742.00 

79.2 

88.00 

"12.5 

104.2 

50.00 

"13.6 

U83.3 

U40.00 

W76.0 

»«8ft.00 

M117.4 

M54.00 

100.0 

48.00 

85.4 

41.00 

128.9 

58.00 

145.2 

01.00 

128.9 

48.33 

135.0 

53.00 

222.2 

00.00 

147.2 

53.00 

114.8 

48.00 

97.9 

47.00 

93.8 

45.00 

96.0 

45.00 

W89.1 

W41.00 

102.6 

41.00 

118.3 

65.00 

82.2 

87,00 

8L3 

30.00 

113.3 

51.00 

106.9 

49.00 

"18.0 

97.8 

44.00 

93.8 

45.00 

pr- 


"1 


lOOc 


U, 


u. 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
7-7-42 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7i-7i-45 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
7h7MB 
8-  8-48 
M  0  -  0  -30 


ll:?l:t? 


uenu. 

DOUt. 

96.8 

40i00 

87.5 

42.00 

M3.0 

102.1 

49.00 

98.8 

45.00 

"14.3 

«48.00 

"11.0 

93.3 

42.00 

•89.2 

•42.81 

77.1 

87.00 

"13.5 

104.2 

50.00 

"13.5 

»83.8 

ift40.00 

W81.3 

"39.00 

117.4 

54.00 

100.0 

48.00 

85.4 

41.00 

128.0 

68.00 

145.2 

01.00 

128.9 

48.33 

135.9 

53.00 

222.2 

60.00 

147.2 

53.00 

114.8 

48.00 

loao 

48.00 

tt93.8 

W45.00 

95.0 

45.00 

•7  80.1 

»M1.00 

102.5 

41.00 

11&3 

56.00 

77.8 

35.00 

75.0 

30.00 

113.8 

61.00 

113.3 

51.00 

"18.0 

07.8 

44.00 

93.8 

45.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7J-7i-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
Ih-  7i"45 
8-8-48 
"0-0  -30 


7|-  7H« 
"8-8-40 


*  Per  1,000  ems  nonpareil.    Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
'  Including  bonus  of  S3.60  per  week. 

•  Including  bonus  of  $3.81  per  week, 
u  Per  1,1000  ems  nonpareil. 

M  Minimuxn  hours  per  week;  maximum,  48. 

i»  Including  bonus  of  13  per  week. 

M  Nominalrate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

17  Including  bonus  of  $11.50  per  week. 

>•  Including  bonus  of  $0  per  week. 

M  For  holidays,  full  day^  pay  for  6  hours. 

u  And  50  cents  per  hour. 


M  Including  bonus  of  $13  per  week. 
M  Per  1,000  ems  nonpareil.   A 


And  bonus  ol  $13  per  week. 
M  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  anrount  not  reported. 
»  Work  5  nights  per  week. 
M  For  Christmas  and  Labor  Day,  2. 
w  Nominal  rate;  all  received  more;  $44  to  IdO  per  week. 
M  Maximum  hours  per  week,  40. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  BTC.-Ccmtiinied. 

PBINTma  AND  PXTBLISHINa:  NEWSPAPBBr-Contiiiued. 

KAOHnnB  OPS&ATOBS:  IHfflitwork-OmdQded. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fun 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
ho-ir. 


Per 

week, 

fulT 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Centi. 

Rodiester,  N.  Y 93.8 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district. . .  ••  87. 5 

8aginaw,Mioh 86.0 

St.  Louis,  Ho.: 

English "17.0 

German 100.0 

St.  Paul,Mlnn 95.0 

Do «12.0 

Salt  Lake aty,  Utah "14.5 

San  Francisco, Calif 114.4 

Scranton,Pa 98.8 

Seattle,  Wash 12L4 

Spokane,  Wash »108.8 

Springfield,  Mass M92.2 

Toledo,Ohlo 104.2 

Washington,  D.  C 114.0 

Wichita,  Kans "86.4 

Worcester,  Mass 88.5 

York,Pa «fi.7 


Doa$, 

45.00 

"^00 

40.80 


Regular  rate 
mulHplied 

•'^1,2 

2 


40.00 
45.00 


51.50 
45.00 

5L00 

»4«.50 
••41.60 
50.00 
47.88 
•'41.00 
42.50 
82.00 


U220 

-I 

/182c, 
\2430 

U2 
1170 

it 


1-; 
.... 

1 
11.1 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

7J-7H5 
»  71-10  -40 
"8-8-48 

6-6-36 

'It  7^ 

8-  8-48 

7-7-42 

8-8-48 

7-  7-42  , 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48  ' 
8-  8-48  I 


Cents. 

03.8 
••87.5 

85.0 

"17.0 

100.0 

95.0 

•11.0 

•12.0 

114.4 

98.8 

121.4 

103.3 
92.2 
104.2 
114.0 
"85.4 
88.5 
66.7 


Doa$, 
45.00 

■HI  00 
40.80 


40.00 
45.60 


*6i.'i6" 

45.00 

5L00 

46.50 
41.50 
50.00 
47.88 
•7  41.00 
42.60 
3X00 


8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

»  7i-10  -40 
•'8-8-48 
•17-7-42 

8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7i-7J-45 
7J- 71-46 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 


KACHINS  TZHDBBS  (KACHIirXSTS):  Bajwork. 


Atlanta,  Oa , 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala.., 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . . 

Buflal^N.Y , 

Butte.Mont 

Charleston,  B.C. 
Chicago,  III.: 

B(4iemian 

English , 

Qennan 


86.5 

41.52 

U 

U,i 

95.5 

42.00 

1 

1 

W82.5 

i«34.65 

1 

1  >1 

107.0 

51.36 

1 

11 

79.2 

38.00 

1 

n'2 

95.8 

46.00 

1 

2 

96.7 

43.50 

U,2 

wi 

99.0 

47.60 

1* 

11 

131.2 

47.24 

H 

2 

116.0 

65.20 

i{ 

U,i 

W102.5 

i«4L00 

2 

2 

8-8-48 
7i-7H4 
«  7  -  7  -42 
wg-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
7i-  74-46 
8-8-48 

6-6-36 
"8-8-48 
»»8-  8-4D 


••9L0 
98.  S 

»6T.5 
96.0 
79.2 
95.8 
96.7 
99.0 

131.2 
115.0 
102.5 


•43.70 
42.00 

»28.35 
89.90 
88.00 
46.00 
43.50 
47.50 

47.24 
55.20 
4L00 


8-8-48 

7J-7i-45 

«7-7-42 

»7-  7-42 

8-8-48 

8-  8-4S 

7i-7i-45 

TS8-8-48 

6-6-86 
'•8-8-48 
»»8-8-40 


u  Per  1,000  ems  nonpareil. 

!•  Nominal  rate.   All  reoelvod  more;  amount  not  reported. 


»•  Work  5  days  per  week. 
••  Full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 
^  Maximum  hours  per  week;  minimum,  45. 

••  Per  l/)00  ems  nonpareil.   To  sum  earned  at  Tate  quoted,  $11  per  week  Is  added  and  5  per  oeet  Is 
deducted  from  the  total. 
••  Per  UXK)  ems  nonpareil,  and  111  per  week  for  maintaining  average. 
«»  For  Christmas  and  July  4,  U. 
**  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  5  hours. 
>  And  1  cent  per  ICO  ems  over  41,250  per  day. 
••  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  r^Kirted. 
r  Including  bonus  of  $4  per  week. 
<•  Minimum  hours  per  day;  maximum,  8. 
••  Maximum  hours  per  week;  minimum,  44. 
••  Work  5  nights  per  week. 
••  Including  bonus  of  $1.00  per  week. 
••  No  Sunday  work. 

«i  Ma^imtun  hours  pet  week;  minimum,  36. 
•>  Maximum  hours  per  day;  minimum,  7. 


Per  l/XX)  ems  nonpareil,  and  bonus  of  $1  per  day. 

Maximum  hours  per  day,  7};  minimum,  o|. 
-  Maximum  hours.  8  per  aay.  46  per  week;  minimum,  7  per 
«  N  ominal  rate.   All  received  more;  average  150  per  week. 
•«  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  average  $45  per  week. 
*•  Hours  worked:  maximum,  8  per  day;  minimum,  6. 
n  For  holidavs,  full  day's  pay  lor  4  hours  or  less. 
ti  Maximum  nours  per  day;  minimum,  7. 


day,  44  per  week. 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINTINa  AND  PUBLISHINa:  NEWSPAPEBr-Continued. 

MACHZHS  TXlTDBBg  (MAOHZHISTS):  I>a7Work>-<k>Dtinaed. 


Cindmiatl,  Ohio... 

Machliie  tenders' 
ants 

Machine  tenders'  helpers. . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cdnmbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Erie,  Pa 

FaU  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Do.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky 

^fanchester ,  N .  H 

MUwaukee,Wls 

Minneapolis,  mIhtt. 

Newark,N.J 

New  Haven .  Conn. 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

1  to  12  machines 

13  or  more  machines 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria, m 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Assistants 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence ,  R .  I 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis.Mo. 

St.  Paul,Mbin 

salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


107.3 

48.30 

iV 

fu 

97.1 

43.70 

11:1 

84.3 

37.95 

••96.9 

••46.80 

J^? 

95.8 

46.00 

U,2 

90.6 

43.50 

U,l 

93.3 

42.00 

1 

89.6 

43.00 

U,l 

97.0 

46.56 

1} 

89.6 

43.00 

i{ 

79.2 

38.00 

U,2 

2 

91.7 

44.00 

2,1 

i«96.9 

i«46.50 

1)1 

W99.5 

"47. 75 

ijl 

Co 

89.6 

43.00 

83.3 

40.00 

2,1 

90.6 

43.50 

HI 

»10O.0 

«48.00 

U 

lOLl 

45.50 

U,i 

T82.6 

T39.60 

•1 

H72.9 

i«35.00 

2 

'•93.8 

'•45.00 

1^2 

2 

88.5 

42.50 

2 

«110.9 

••51.00 

1 

"82.3 

"39.50 

2 

117.2 

52.75 

2,1 

122.8 

55.25 

2,1 

"91.7 

W44.00 

2 

87.5 

42.00 

il^ 

90.0 

43.20 

«79.2 

'•38.00 

1 

111.8 

52.00 

1 

86.0 

40.00 

1 

75.0 

36.00 

2 

106.7 

48.00 

160c 

U,l 

95.8 

46.00 

1 

87.6- 

42.00 

1 

104.2 

50.00 

1 

1 

85.4 

41.00 

2 

9L3 

42.00 

1 

87.6 

42.00 

li 

2,1 

96.9 

46.50 

U,2 

1 

7J-7i-45 

107.3 

48.30 

7V- 74-45 
7J-7-45 

97.1 
84.3 

43.70 
37.95 

8-8-48 

••93.8 

••45.00 

8-8-48 

«87.5 

^•42.00 

8-8-48 

90.6 

43.50 

7i-7J-46 

97.8 

44.00 

8-8^48 

89.6 

43.00 

"8-8-48 

97.0 

46.56 

8-8-48 

89.6 

43.00 

8-8-48 

79.2 

38.00 

8-8-48 

9L7 

44.00 

8-8-48 



96w9 

46.50 

It  8  -16  -48 

99.5 

47.75 

8-8-48 

93.8 

45.00 

8-8-48 

83.3 

40.00 

8-8-48 

90.6 

43.50 

8-8-48 

'•100.0 

'•48.00 

7i-7i-46 

86.7 

39.00 

8-8-48 

•82.9 

•39.81 

8-  8-48 

W70.8 

^•34.00 

8-8-48 

'•93.8 

IW45.00 

8-8-48 

93.8 

45.00 

7F  71-46 

••110.9 

••51.00 

8-8-48 

M82.3 

M39.50 

7V-7M5 
7}-7M5 

117.2 

52.75 

122.8 

55.25 

8-8-48 

«93.8 

«45.00 

8-8-48 

W87.5 

1*42.00 

«  8  -  7  -47 

90.0 

43.20 

8-8-48 

'•79.2 

'•38.00 

VU\ 

111.8 
86.0 

52.00 
40.00 

8-8-48 

70.8 

34.00 

7i-7i-45 

106.7 

48.00 

8-8^S 

100.0 

48.00 

8-8-48 

87.5 

42.00 

8-8-48 

104.2 

50.00 

8-8-48 

85.4 

4L00 

71-  78-46 

9L3 

42.00 

f  8  -  8  ^8 

87.6 

42.00 

8-8-48 

'•87.6 

'•42.00 

'  Indndine  bonus  of  18.60  per  week. 

»  For  Sunday,  ni^t  rate. 

•  Indndinc  bonus  of  18.81  per  week. 

M  Nominalrate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  Work  5  days  per  week. 

19  Including  Donus  of  19  per  week. 

»  For  hoUdays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

n  Work  47  hours;  paid  for  48. 

tt  Maximum  hours  per  week;  minimum,  45. 

••  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

4»  Indnding  bonus  of  $12  per  week. 

M  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

's  Mft-HTnnm  hours  poT  day;  minimum,  7. 

n  For  Christmas,  Jiuy  4,  and  Labor  Day.  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

u  For  Sunday,  97.9  cents  per  hour  plus  12;  for  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  7 

» Including  Donus  of  $18  per  week. 

'•  More  than  75  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

rt  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  143.50  per  week. 

n  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  $42  to  $47  per  week. 

n  TTioln<^<"g  bcmns  of  $1.25  per  day. 


hours. 


7i-7Hfi 

7J-7i-45 
7h  7J-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7J-7H5 
8-8-48 

'«8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

«8-16-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
71-  7J-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
71-  71-46 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 

8-  8-48 

a  8  -  7  -47 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
7i-7i-46 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
7i-7i-46 
"8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINTINa  AND  PXTBLISHINa:  NBWSPAPBB— Continued. 

KACHUTE  TSVDSRS  (KA0HIVZ8TS):  I>ftywork--Co&oliided. 


City. 


San  Frandaoo,  Calif.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Scranton,  Pa 


114.4 
107.8 
87.5 

Seattle,  Wash 114.3 

Spokane,  Wash 9«.7 

Springfield,  Mass M84.4 

Wa^mgton,D.  C >n04.0 

Wichita,  Kans "79.2 

Worcester,  Mass 82.3 

Yoongstown,  Ohio. 85.4 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hoiir. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DoUt. 
51.50 
4&50 
42.00 

48.00 

43.50 

•88.00 

i«43.58 

"88.00 

80.50 

41.00 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU- 
days. 


Jugular  rate 
mumpUei 


Ml 


il 

w 

1560 

il 


Hours: 
FuUdar, 
Saturday; 
fuUweeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


7^7^46 

8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7-  7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Centt. 
114.4 
107.8 
87.5 

114.3 

98.7 
84.4 
in04.0 
"79.2 
82.3 
9L7 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


DolU. 
61.50 
48.50 
42.00 

48.00 
43.50 
88.00 
K43.68 
3&00 
30.50 
44.00 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


7f  7p6 

8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7?  7f46 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


KAOHnrB  TENDERS  (KACHINISTS):  Hifhtwork. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmin^^iam,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo.  N.Y , 

Butte,  Moot 

Charlestcm.  8.  C , 

Chicago,  Hi.: 
Bohemian 

TCnglish 

German 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Assistants , 

Helpers 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo .  .* .'  .* '  .* .' .' '. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Erie,  Pa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapcdu,  Minn. . . . 

Newark,N.J 


89.5 
102.3 
"87.5 
111.0 
85.4 
95.8 
103.3 
105.2 

141.2 
125.0 
127.5 
115.0 
104.8 
92.0 
"106.6 
104.2 
95.8 

loao 

96.9 
100.0 
95.8 
93.8 

inoo.o 

97.9 

93.8 

•114.6 

107.8 

'88.8 

1012 

94.8 

117.4 


42.94 
45.00 
I"  36. 75 
53.28 
41.00 
46.00 
46.50 
50.50 

5a  84 
6a  00 
5L00 
61.75 
47.15 
41.40 

"51.15 
5a  00 
46.00 
45.00 
46.50 
4K00 
46.00 
45.00 

"48.00 
47.00 
45.00 
65.00 
48.50 

742. 60 
5a  00 
45.50 
64.00 


i 
4 

p 

ii 
ii 


1 
1 


I 


2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i* 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

=^1 


8-8-48 

••94.2 

•46.20 

7i-7i-44 

loao 

45.00 

«7-7-42 

••72.5 

••3a  45 

••8-8-48 

99.0 

41.58 

8-8-48 

85.4 

41.00 

8-8-18 

96.8 

46.00 

7J-7H5 

103.3 

46.50 

8-8^ 

105.2 

5a  50 

6-6-36 

141.2 

5a  84 

8-8-48 

125w0 

6a  00 

"8-8^0 

127.5 

51.00 

74-7-45 

115.0 

6L75 

74- 7 -45 

104.8 

47.15 

7}- 7 -45 

92.0 

4L40 

8-8-48 

•no3.i 

••49.50 

8-8-48 

"93.8 

"45.00 

8-8-48 
7h7i-l5 

95.8 

46.00 

1014 

47.00 

8-8-48 

96.9 

46.50 

'•8-8-48 

"100.0 

"48.00 

8-8-48 

95.8 

46.00 

8-8-48 

93.8 

45.00 

8-8-48 

loao 

48.00 

8-8-48 

102.1 

49.00 

8-8-48 

93.8 

45.00 

8-8-48 

"114.6 

•65.00 

7i-7J-45 

9a3 

42.00 

8-8-48 

•89.2 

•42.81 

8-8-48 

1012 

6a  00 

8-8-48 

loao 

48w00 

7|-7Hfi 

U7.4 

6100 

7  Including  bonus  of  13.60  per  week. 

•  Including  bonus  of  13.81  per  week. 

"  NominaTrate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  Work  5  days  per  week. 

•  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

•  For  Christmas  and  July  4, 1). 

**  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

M  More  than  naif  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

•7  Including  bonus  of  S4  per  week. 

«i  mnimiim  houFS  per  day;  maximum,  8. 

•0  UftTimi|7ir^  hours  per  week;  minimum,  44. 

•  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  average  $50  per  week. 

•  Nominal  race.    All  received  more;  average  $45  per  week. 
^  Maximum  hours  per  day;  minimum,  7. 

»  For  Sunday,  7  hours'  pay  for  6  hours. 

•  Maximum  hours  per  day,  8;  minimum,  6, 

•  Including  bonus  of  $23  per  week. 


8-8-48 

7J-7H5 
•7-7-42 
•7-7-42 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
7J-7i-46 
8-8-18 

6-6-38 

8-8-18 

"8-8-40 

7^-74-45 

8-8-48 
8-8-18 
8-8-18 
7J-7H& 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7J-7i-4« 
8-8-48 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
7f- 71-46 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  BTC.--Oontmued. 

FBINTINa  AND  FtTBLISBINa:  NEWSPAPBB^-Contimied. 

KAOHXVB  TDBSBS  (XAOHIXISTS):  mfhtwock— Ckmclnded. 


City. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


New  Havfln.  Coon 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

1  to  12  machines 

13  or  more  inadiiiieB 

Norfolk,  Va 

Qmaha^ebr 

Peoria,i]l 

Philadelphia,  Fa 

Pittsbur^Pa 

Machimsis 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.Y 

8t.Louta.Mo. 

St.  Paul,Minn 

Salt  I^ City,  Utah. 
San  Frandsoo,  CaliL: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

wa^Ingtoa,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

Worcester,  Mass 


Omte. 
8&5 

128.3 
133.9 
97.9 
93.8 
95.0 
••89.1 
92.5 
118.3 
81.8 
113.3 
108.9 
104.2 
93.8 

loao 

03.8 
103.1 

121.1 
114.4 

121.4 

103.3 

W92.2 

W114J) 

■85.4 

88.5 


Per 
week, 

ruU 
•time. 


DolU. 
42.50 

67.75 
(MX  25 
47.00 
45w00 
45.60 
>41.00 
43.00 
55.00 
39,XX) 
51.00 
49.00 
5a  00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
40.50 

54.50 
5L50 

5L00 

46.50 

'•4L50 

M  47. 88 

41.00 

42L50 


For 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
hoU. 
days. 


RegvJarraU 
mumpUed 


1* 

ij 

I: 

J 


182c, 
.2430 

mc 

11 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


8-8-48 

7f  4-« 

8-8-48 
8-8-«8 
8-8 


8  -  8-48' 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7J-7J-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 

4^7H6 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-46 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


CefOs. 
8&5 

128.3 
133.9 
W108.3 
»93.8 

95.0 
•89.1 

92L5 
118.3 

75.0 
113.3 
113.3 
104.2 

03.8 

loao 

M98.8 
M90.6 

121.1 
114.4 

12L4 

108.3 

92.2 

"114.0 

••85.4 

88.5 


Per 

week, 

fulT 

time. 


DolU, 
42.50 

57.75 

60  25 

'62.00 

"45.00 

45.60 

41.00 

43.00 

5&00 

36.00 

51.00 

51.00 

5a  00 

45.00 

^  45.00 

M45.00 

•«43.50 

54.50 
51.50 

5L00 

46.50 
41.50 
U47.88 
4L00 
42.50 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-«8 
8-8-48 

r: . 

8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7i-7§-45 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7-7-42 
8-8-4g 
8-8-48 


KA0HINX8T  0PBRAT0B8:  Daywoxk. 


BuflUo,N.Y 

Siie.Pa 

littie  Rock  Ark... 

Muskegon,  liich 

Reading,Pa. 

SagUiaw,  Ifieh 

San  Frandsoo,  Calif. 

Seattie^Waah 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

York,  Pa.. 


9L7 
93.8 
••97.6 
»79.2 
92.5 
8&4 
114.4 

121.4 

95.8 
82.3 


44.00 
46.00 
••41.00 
»*38.00 
44.40 
4L0O 
5L50 

5L00 

46.00 
39.50 
4a  00 


I 

fl71c, 
i229c 


2 

M 

•72 

h 

2,1 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7i-7H6 

7-7-42 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


9L7 
03.8 
••97.6 
i»79.2 
92.5 
86.4 
114.4 

121.4 

06u8 
82.3 
66.7 


44.00 
45.00 
••4L00 
U38.00 
44.40 
4L00 
6L60 

51.00 

46.00 
39.50 
32.00 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7J-7H5 
7-7-42 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 


M 
M 


noont  not  repotted. 

rs. 

tartof  day. 

rs. 


amount  not  reported. 

re  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported, 
ore. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<)cmtiimed. 

PBINTINa  AMTD  PUBLISHINa:  NBWSPAPEBr-Continiied. 

KA0HIVI8T  OPBBATOmS:  mfhtWOA 


aty 


Buftolo,N.Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Manchester,  N.H... 

Reading,  Pa. 

8aa  Frandsoo,  CaUf . 

SeatUe,Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 


May  16, 1923. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Centt. 

loao 
loao 

W7tt.2 
103.1 
121.1 

12&6 

104.2 


Per 

week, 
fuU 
time. 


Doa$, 
48wOD 
48.00 

U8&00 
4A.40 
64.50 

54.00 

6a  00 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sim- 
day 
ana 
hott- 
days. 


RtgnimrnU 


/182c, 
\343c 
U,2 


1 

1* 

Ml 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
ftiUweefc. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 

hoU- 
day. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

^U 

7-7-42 
8-8-48 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Onto. 

loao 
loao 

W77.1 
103.1 
12L1 

128.6 

104.2 


Per 


fuU 
ttmei 


DoOi, 
48.00 
4&00 

M87.00 
4&40 
64.50 

64.00 

5a  00 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  wees. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 
8-8-48 


PHOTO-XVQ&AVXB8:  Dafwork. 


Baltimore,Md lOao 

BostoOfMass 102.8 

Buiralo,N.  Y 102.3 

Chlcago,Ill 109.1 

Cindnnati,  Ohio U81.8 

Cleveland,  Ohio »Oae 

Columbus,  Ohio 100.1 

Dallas,  Tex ""Oao 

Daytoo,Ohio lOaO 

Deover.Colo lOao 

Des  Mouies,  Iowa. 96.6 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 86.4 

Houston,  Tex U103.3 

Indianapolis,  Ind 81.3 

Kansa8City,Mo 126wO 

Los  Angeles,  Calif ••97.8 

Minneapolis  Minn >«96.5 

Newark,N/J 106.8 

New  York,  N.Y "125.0 

Omaha,  Nebr "113.6 

PhiladelphULPa 109.1 

PlttsburghTPa 95.5 

Portland,  Oreg 104.6 

Provideoce,  R.  1 113.6 

St.  Paul,  Minn U96.5 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah 9a9 

San  Frandsoo,  Calif 107.8 

Scranton,Pa 86.4 

Seattle,  Wash 114.8 

Youngstown,  Ohio •86.4 


4&00 
46.25 
45.00 
48.00 
|i«39.25 
43.50 
4&00 

«4aoo 

44.00 
45.00 
42.50 
38.00 

U4&00 
39.00 
56.00 
44.00 

U42.00 
52.00 

M55.00 

M5a00 
48.00 
42.00 
4a  00 

5a  00 

U42.00 

4a  00 

48.50 

3a  00 

4&00 
38.00 


I 


1 

2 
2 

4 


it 


II:? 


2 

1* 

I* 

1 

1» 

M2 

»3 
2 
2 

1» 

2 
»3 

"l* 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
"3 


81—  i\  JB 
••8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 
•8-8-48 

8-8-48 
•08-8-44 

7|- 71-44 
••8-4-44 

7J-7H6 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-8-48 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 

7J-7i-44 
8-4-44 
7^7i-44 
8-4-44 
7^7i-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
7^7i-45 
8-4-44 
7-7-42 
8-4-44 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


loao 

86.7 

93.8 

109.1 

W8L8 

■•oao 

»109.1 
•9a9 
9L7 

loao 
oao 

86.4 

in02.3 

8L3 

12&0 

•^llLl 

12  M05.5 

106.3 

M125.0 

113.6 

109.1 

87.6 

104.5 

113.6 

^96.5 

9a9 

107.8 

86.4 

114.3 

•8a4 


48.00 

37.70 

45.00 

48.00 

M39.25 

••43.50 

•148.00 

4a  00 

44.00 

45.00 

42.50 

38.00 

U45.00 

39.00 

56.00 

•rsaoo 

U43.00 
58.00 

"56.00 
5a  00 
48.00 
42.00 
4a  00 

.  5aoo 

U42.00 

4a  00 

48.50 
38.00 
48.00 
38.00 


71- 

8  -  8'-48" 

8-4-44 

'8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

►8-  8-44 
7J- 71-44 

'8-8-48 
7J- 71-45 
8-4-44 
8-  4-44 
8-4-44 
8-  8-48 

7P7H6 
8-4-44 

8-8-48 
71-71-44 
8  -  4-44 
71-71-44 
8-8-48 
71- 7i^ 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
8-4-44 
74-71-46 
8-4-44 
7-7-42 
8-4-44 


I  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
« For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  any  part  of  day. 
«  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  5  hours. 

•  Maximum  nours  8  per  day,  44  per  week;  minimom,  6  per  day 
« More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

I  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  average  $60  per  week. 

•  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

•  Including  ooDus  of  $12.30  per  week. 

•  On  Mondiftv  and  Tuesday,  6  hours. 
I  Including  doous  of  $8  per  week. 

•  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  $50  to  $55  per  week* 
>  Hours  vary,  but  total  44  per  week. 

« On  Saturday  afternoon,  for  1  hour,  11;  thereafter,  2. 
»  For  Saturday  aftemooo,  2. 

•  Nomical  rate.    All  received  move;  $50  to  $52.50  per  week. 
'  Including  bonus  of  $6  per  week. 

•  Including  bonus  of  $10  per  week* 

•  For  Saturday  afternoon,  11. 
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F&ZirTINa  AND  PTTBUSHnrO:  NBWBPAPBBr-Oontinued. 

PHOTO-SSOBAVXBfl:  mgilwoik. 


City. 


May  16, 1022. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

full 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
boU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

ftall 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Cents, 

Baltimore,  Md. 126.2 

Bo8t0fi,Mass 109.7 

Chlcago,in 12a6 

Cindmiati, Ohio. 'SIO 

Clevelaiid,  Ohio «07.4 

Columbus,  Ohio 116.0 

Dallas,  Tex •UO.O 

I>aytOQ,Ohio 11L4 

Detroit,  Mich. n02.4 

Grand  Rapid^  Mich 102.4 

Houston,  Tex sil0.0 

Indianapolis,  Ind 87.6 

Kansa80ity,Mo 126.0 

Los  Angeles. Calif »07.8 

NewYork,N.Y "150.0 

Philadelphia.  Pa 116.9 

Pittsburgh.  Pa loao 

PortlanCOreg 111.4 

Providence,  R.  1 122.7 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 107.1 

San  Prandsoo,  Cahf 114.4 

Seattle  Wash 121.4 


DoUs. 
68.00 
48.25 
63.00 

•4a  76 

*4ft.76 
61.00 

•6a  00 
40.00 

•43.00 
43.00 

S6a00 
42.00 
66.00 

»44.00 

uoaoo 

61.00 
42.00 
40.00 
64.00 
46.00 
6L50 
6L00 


RegiiUtrntU 
6r^-^ 


II; 


If 

I* 

2 

p 

1J,2 


2 
1 

J* 

3 
2 
2 

1* 

3 


12 


12 


OfOt. 

126^2 
08.8 

12a  6 

S84.0 

*07.4 
» 116.0 
» 107.1 

102.1 
>102.4 

102.4 


DoUs. 

68.00 

4a  60 

63.00 

«4a76 

«4a76 

»6L00 

S46.00 

4a  00 

*43.00 

43.00 


7-7-tt 
7^7H8| 

8-4-44 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

48-8-44 
7-7-tt 

*8-8-48 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 


7i-7H4 
8-4-44 
7-7-42 
7i- 71-45 
7-7-42 


12 


87.6 
126.0 
«07.8 
"150.0 
116.0 
107.1 
111.4 
122.7 
107.1 
114.4 
12L4 


42.00 

66.00 

>44.00 

ueaoo 

61.00 
45.00 
40.00 
54.00 
45.00 
6LS0 
51.00 


PRS88MBV,  WSB:  Baywork. 


81.3 
76.0 

30.00 
36.00 

11 

81.3 
68.8 

saoo 

33.00 

l\ 

«00.0 

«7ai 

U68.8 

M7.50 
«37.50 
"33.00 

1{ 

03.8 
81.3 

45.00 
30.00 

140b 
120C 

2 
2 

84.4 
78.1 

4a  50 
37.50 

W 

2 
2 

oae 

53.02 

H 

2 

68.8 
71.0 

4a  22 
42.06 

W 

2 
2 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Birmingoam,  Ala.: 

In  charge 

First  pressmen 

Second  pressmen f*e&.S 

Boston,  Mass.: 

In  charge 

Joum^rmen 

Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

In  charge. 

Journeymen 

Bufrido,N.Y.: 

In  charge.... 

Oilers,    biakemen,    and 
platers 

TebsioDmea .., 

I  u^-rinrnrn  bouTs  8  p^  day,  44  per  week;  minfirnTm,  6  per  day. 
>  Nominal  rate.   AH  received  more:  amount  not  reported. 

*  Inchidinc  bonos  of  112.65  per  week. 
4  On  Moodav  and  Tuesday,  6  hours. 

*  Including  oonus  of  18  per  week. 

•  Including  bonus  of  $5  per  week. 

'  Hours  vary,  but  total  44  per  week. 

•  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

'  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  average  164  per  week. 

u  Nominal  rate.    AH  received  more;  average  $55  per  week. 

u  More  than  half  received  more;  166  per  week. 

u  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported 

M  More  than  hau  received  more;  136  per  week. 

u  Including  bonus  of  S3  per  week. 

»  On  Saturday,  8  hours  at  1  and  7  hours  at  1|. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

M81.3 
76.0 

"30.00 
36.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

81.3 
68.8 

30.00 
33.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 



«00.0 
•78.1 
»»76.0 

M7.50 
«37.50 

u3aoo 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

03.8 
8L8 

45.00 
30.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

;::::: 

84.4 
78.1 

4a  50 
37.50 

M8-15.^ 

84.4 

40.36 

"8-15-65 
M8-15-65 

68.8 
7L0 

4a  22 
42.05 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8  -48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

1*8 -15 -66 

"8-16-66 
8-15-66 
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Table  A*— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS,  ETC.--Coiitmi]ed. 
FRINTIKa  AND  FUBIJ8HIN0:  KEW8PAFS&-<)ontLnadd. 
WXB:  Darveck— Continued. 


City. 


Usy  15, 1022. 


Rateof  wagM— 


Per 
hour. 

Per 
week, 

full 
time. 

CenU, 
100.0 

86.7 

DoUt, 
4&00 
80.00 

87.5 
68.8 

42.00 
33.00 

>80.6 
"77.1 

t43.00 
M37.00 

80.6 
83.3 

43.00 
4a  00 

05.8 
85.4 

46.00 
41.00 

W06.0 
"87.5 

M46.50 
U42.00 

S81.3 
81.3 

t80.OO 
80.00 

8&5 

8L8 

42.50 
801 00 

87.5 
78.1 

42.00 
37.50 

76.0 
75.0 

86.50 
36.00 

018 
07.0 
83.3 
83.3 

45.00 
47.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 

87.5 
01.5 
81.3 
85.1 

42.00 
43.00 
30.00 
4a  00 

02.7 
85.4 
83.3 
86.5 

44.50 
41.00 
40.00 
41.50 

03.8 
81.3 
68.8 

45.00 
80.00 
83.00 

0a6 
84.4 
87.5 

43.50 

4a  50 
42.00 

78.1 
62.5 

87.50 
30.00 

For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
dav 
ana 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fuUweel 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


Uay  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 


full 
time. 


Hours: 
FuUdar. 
Saturday; 
week. 


fuU^ 


Butte.  Mont.: 

Indiarge 

Journeymen 

Charleston,  S.  C: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Chlcaso,ill.: 

Inotiarge 

Journeymen 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Indiarge 

Journeymen 

develand,  Ohio: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

In  charge 

Journeymen. 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Davenport,  Iowa.   (See 

Rock  Sand  (UL)  district.) 
Dayton,  Ohio: 

In  charge 

Journeymen. 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Indiarge 

Joumejrmen 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Indiarge 

Journeymen 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

In  charge 

Color  press 

Journeyman 

FAll  River,  Mass. 

Houston,  Tex.: 

In  charge 

Do 

Journeymen 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Indiarge 

Oflers 

Riggers. 

Tensionmen... 

Jacksonville,  Fla. : 

In  charge 

First  assistants 

Journeymen 

Kansas  aty,  Mo.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Tensionmen 

UtUe  Rock,  Ark.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen. 


ReguXmrraU 


11 
W 

w 
II 

it 
U 

l\ 
i\ 
3 


1 

Ih 
l{ 

14 
ll 

li>2 
2 

a 


il 


2 
8 

1 

1 


1 
«u 

BlX 

»ll 

2 
2 

a 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


74-7^45 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8^8-48 
8-8-«8 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-18 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
1 8  -15  -47 

8-8-«8 
» 8  -15  -47 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


t  Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

V  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  4  hours. 

It  fndiidlng  bonus  of  812  per  week. 

"  Including  bonus. 

» lududlng  bonus  of  12  per  day. 

n  Work  5  days  per  week. 

»  For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  honn. 


CenU. 

loao 

86.7 

018 
75.0 

*80.6 
|»77.1 

80.6 
83.8 

106.3 
08.8 

W03.8 
U84.4 

»87.5 
8L3 


88.5 

81.8 

81.8 
7L0 

76.0 
75.0 

106.8 
lia4 
03.8 
83.3 

87.5 
01.5 
81.3 
85.1 

06.0 
80.6 
83.3 
00.6 

03.8 
81.3 
6&*8 

0a6 
0a6 

00.6 

78.1 
62.5 


Dott*. 
45.00 
30.00 

45.00 
36.00 

«43.00 
»87.00 

43.00 
4a  00 

5L00 
46.00 

U45.00 
U4a50 

1*42.00 
••80.00 


42.50 

saoo 
8a  00 

34.50 
86.50 

saoo 

5L00 
53.00 
45.00 
4a  00 

42L00 
43.00 
30.00 

4a  00 

46.50 
43.00 
4a  00 
43.50 

45.00 
30.00 
88.00 

48.50 
43.50 
43.50 

87.50 

aaoo 


7|^7HS 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
n  8  -15  -47 

8-8-48 
■8-15-47 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
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GENERAL  TABLE.  199 

Tablb  a,— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBIl«mN0  AXm  PXTBUSHINa:  NEWSPAPXB— Continaed. 

PKS8S1IXV,  WBB:  IXaywork-Cootixiiied. 


City. 


Hay  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 

holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
ball 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 

fuU 

time. 


Hours: 
FuU  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


L08  Angeles,  CaUf.: 

Incbvge 

Journeymen 

Teosionmen 

LouisviUe,  Ky.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

lfanche^,N.H.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Inehaige 

Joumeymeo 

MUwaukee,Wi8.: 

Indiaige 

Joameymai 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

In  charge 

Joumeynaen 

Moline,  ul.    (See   Rook 

Island  (lU.)  district.) 
NashyUle,TeDn.: 

In  charge. 


Journey  iueo. 
Newark,  ^f.  J.: 


InduMge.. 

Journeymen 

New  Haven,  Coon.: 

In  charge , 

Jounieymen , 

NewOrieans,  La.: 

In  charge , 

Journeymen 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen^...., 
Omaha,  Kebr.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Peoria,  III.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

PhUadelphia,  Pa.: 

In^arge 

Joumeymeo , 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

In  charge. 

Joumeymeo. . . . . . 

Portland,  Me.: 

Incfaarise 

Journeymen..... 


Cmte. 
98.8 
87.5 

oao 

«82.6 
"76.3 

81.3 
72.9 

90.6 
84.4 

M80.e 
M83.3 

72.9 
66.7 


"•78.1 
"62.5 

102.5 
90.0 

"82.1 
62.5 

71.9 
68.8 

106.3 
93.8 

»91.7 

»85.4 

78.1 
65.6 

96.5 
81.8 

87.5 
8L3 

79.3 
7a8 


DoUm. 
4&09 
42.00 
43.50 

>39l60 
"36.60 

80.00 
35.00 

43.50 
40.50 

•43.00 
|M40.00 

35.00 
82.00 


37.50 
*id0.00 

40.20 
43.20 

»39.43 
30.00 

34.50 
33.00 

51.00 
45.00 

1*44.00 
»41.00 

87.60 
Zi.SO 

42,00 
86.00 

4100 
39l00 

saoo 

84.00 


Regul&rraU 
mumpUed 


H 

n 

w 

w 

It 

2 

a 

1:1 

w 

w 

w 

w 

It 

III 

it 

\t\ 

it 

w 

it 

it 

1 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-46 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


•8-8-48 
•8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

•18-16-48 
«»8-16-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

^U 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


CenU. 
93.8 
87.5 
9a6 


DoUs, 
45.00 
42.00 
43.50 


•♦85.1  •<4a86 
•676.7  •*36.81 


79.2 
70.8 


00.0 
84.4 


»89.6 
••83.3 


79.2 
72.9 


86.9 
6S.8 


102.5 
90.0 


"75.0 
»62.5 


71.9 
6&8 


113.3 
100.0 


"91.7 
»86.4 


78.1 
65.6 


U96.6 
8L8 


87.5 
8L3 


79.2 
7a8 


38.00 
84.00 

43.50 
40.60 

•^43.00 
>40.00 

88.00 
36.00 


41.22 
33.00 

40.20 
43.20 

••36.00 
»30.00 

84.50 
33.00 

51.00 
45.00 

"44.00 
M41.00 

37.50 
31.50 

1*42.00 
36.00 

42.00 
39.00 

8&00 
34.00 


•  Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

»  More  than  half  reodved  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  TnohidlnE  boons  (tf  83  per  week. 

A  yffxk  5  days  per  week. 

M  Including  bonus  of  83.60  per  week. 

M  Tnclnding  bonus  of  84.86  per  week. 

»  Tnclnding  bonus  of  83  Jl  per  week. 

M  Including  bonus  of  82  per  week. 

«  TfM»iivHng  bonus  of  82  per  week.   More  than  half  received  more;  848  to  865  per  week. 

••  Inoluding  bonus  of  50  cents  per  day . 

••  Including  bonus  of  81.07  per  day. 

••  Including  bonus  of  81  per  day. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


•8-8-48 
•8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

•1  8  -16  -48 
•1 8  -16  -48 

?t:?t1S 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7t7H4 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-4& 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC-Oontimied. 

PBINTIN0  Airo  PXTBUSHINa:  NEWSPAPBR-^CcmtlniiBd. 

P&S8SMBV.  WZB:  l>anrorl[--€aotiiiii«L 


City. 


May  15, 1923. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hotir. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
dav 
ana 
boU- 
days. 


Hoars: 
Fulldar. 
Saturday; 
full  week. 


Nom- 
berof 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
boU 
day 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
FuU  day. 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Portland,  Greg.: 

Indiarge 

Journey  uMo 

Provideooe,  R.  I.: 

In  charge. 

Joameym6o 

Reading,  Pa.: 

In  charge 

Pressmen 

Second  pressmen 

Third  pressmen 

Richmond.  Va. 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

In  charge 

Floormeo. 

Tensioamen 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  districts 

In  charge,  32-page  press. . . 

In  charge,  48iMige  press. 

Joumeymeo 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

In  charge. 

Joume]rm€a.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

In  charge. 

Journeymen 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah: 

Indiarge 

Journeymen 

San  Frandsoo,  Calif.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymeo. 

ScrantoQ,  Pa.: 

First  pressmen 

Second  pressmeo 

Third  pressmen 

Fourthpressmen 

Seattle,  Wash: 

In  charge 


Journeymen 

Spokane,  Wash.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Sprinsfleld,  Mass.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymeo 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

InduBTge 

Joumeymeo 


Cents. 
oae 

8L3 

1)3.8 
87.5 

05.8 

a83.3 

72.9 

66.7 


92.7 
8L3 
87.5 

81.4 
85.4 
79.2 

86.3 
7<L3 

91.0 
79.2 

loao 

8L3 

105.3 
9&7 

loao 

92.9 

88.1 
83.3 

106.7 

loao 


U109.1 
9&5 


75.0 

68.8 


9ao 

83.0 


DoUb. 
43.50 
39.00 

4&00 
42.00 

46.00 

»4aoo 

35.00 
32.00 
45w00 

44.50 
3a  00 
42.00 

4a  50 
4L00 
38.00 

41.40 
36.60 

43.68 
3&00 

48.00 
39.00 

47.40 
44.40 

42.00 
39.00 
37.00 
35w00 

48.00 
45.00 


U48.00 
42.00 


36.00 
83.00 


43.20 
39.84 


RegutarnUe 
muUiplied 

U        1 


U 

u 
iX 
i( 

2 

11 

it 
w 

il 
W 


i,2 
2 
,2 
,2 

141c, 
188c 
141c 
188c 


\\ 


2 
2 
2 

2,1} 
»M 

1 
1 

1 
1 

M2 
«2 
•2 
»2 


1 
1 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-18 
8-8-48 
.8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 

W7J-7J-I5 
W7J-7J-45 

8-4-44 
8-4-44 

•8-8-48 
•8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


CeiUa. 
96.9 
87.5 

93.8 
87.5 

95.8 
83.3 
72.9 
66.7 
93.8 

92.7 
8L3 
87.5 

84.4 
85.4 
79i2 

86.3 
76.3 

"95.8 
083.3 

»100.0 
»«8L3 

105.3 
9&7 

loao 

92.9 
88.1 
83.3 

113.3 
106.7 

102.3 
95.5 

7&0 
68.8 

9ao 

83.0 


DoOm. 
46.50 
42.00 

4&00 
42.00 

46.00 
4a  00 
35.00 
32.00 
4&00 

44.50 
39.00 
42.00 

4a  50 
41.00 
8&00 

4L40 
36.60 

»4a.oo 
4a  00 

4&00 
M39i00 

47.40 
44.40 

42.00 
3a  00 
37.00 
35w00 

5L00 
4&00 

45.00 
42.00 

36.00 
33.00 

43.20 
3a84 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-  8-48 


8-  8-48 

7II7I1J5 

7-7-42 
7-  7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 

W7J-7i-45 
•'7J- 71-45 


8-4-44 
8-4-44 


•8-8-48 
•8-8-48 


8-48 
8-18 


•  Hours  vary  but  total  48  per  week. 
^  Including  bonns  of  13  per  week. 
17  For  holidays,  fuU  day's  pay  for  4  hours. 
M  Including  bonus  of  wi  per  aay. 
•1  More  than  75  per  cent  reoelYed  more;  $42  per  week. 
n  Including  boons  of  92J60  per  week, 
n  Including  bonus  of  $1.60  per  week. 
M  Including  bonus  of  $1.50  per  day. 
•»  Christmas  and  July  4,  oft  with  pay. 

ta  For  Sunday,  first  4  hours,  $1.41  per  hour;  thereafter,  $1.88  per  hour.    For  holidays,  fun  day's  pay  fcr 
6nours. 
«>  Mmimnm  hours  per  day;  maximum,  8. 
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GENERAL  TABLE.  201 

Tablb  A^TJNION  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  BT0.-O<mtiiiiied. 

PBINTrN0  AND  PXTBLISHIHa:  NEW8PAPBBr>0ontmued. 

PRSSSMSV,  WBB:  DarirOTk--ConeIaded. 


City. 


May  15, 1022. 


May  16, 1021. 


Rate  or 


Per 

hoar. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


For 
over- 
tim& 


For 
Sun- 
day 
ana 
hoU- 
days. 


Hoon: 
Pull  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Nom- 

tMTOf 

mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


Rate  Of 


Per 
hour. 


Ter 

week, 

full 

time. 


Hours: 
Puilday; 
Saturday; 
fullweei. 


Washington,  D.  C: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Widiita,  Kens.: 

In  charge. , 

Journeymen 

Worcester,  Mass.: 

In  charge. 

Journeymen 

Youngstown,  Ohio: 

First  assistants... 

Second  asristants. 

Third  assistants.. 

Fourth  assistants. 

Fifth  assistants... 


CeiUa. 
05.8 
83.8 

87.6 
^68.8 

08.8 
7&0 

87.5 
TOLl 
64.6 
61.5 
37.5 


DoUi. 
46.00 
4a  00 

42.00 
U83.00 

4&00 
36.00 

42.00 
87.08 
31.02 
20.52 
18.00 


Rtnihrraie 
muUiplUd 

6r— 


!*» 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-4^ 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 


Omtf. 

loao 

87.5 

87.5 
U6&8 

03.8 
»7&0 

87.5 
70.1 
64.6 
6L5 
87.5 


48.00 
42.00 

42.00 
M33.00 

45.D0 
^36.00 

42.00 
37.08 
31.02 
20.52 
18.00 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


PBXSSMSV,  WXB:  Hlflitworic. 


Atlanta,  Oa.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen. 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

In  charge 

Journeymen. 

Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Incbirge. 

First  pressmen , 

Seoond  pressmen..- 

Boston,  Mass.: 

IncfaATge. 

Journeymen 

Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen. 

Buffalo,  N.y.: 

Inckiarge 

Oilers,  platers,  and  brake- 


Tttisionmcn.. . . 
Butte,  Mont.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen 

Charleston,  8.  C: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen. . . . 
Chica«>,Ill.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen 

Cindnnati,  Ohio: 

Inchaige 

Joumeymen 

Clevelana,  Ohio: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen. . . . 


81.3 
75.0 

30.00 
86.00 

11 

02.0 
78.6 

30.00 
33.00 

11 

113.1 
80.3 
78.6 

47.50 
37.50 
3a  00 

!! 

125.0 
108.3 

45.00 
30.00 

1400 
120c 

84.4 
78.1 

40.50 
37.50 

Ij 

107.1 

45.00 

li 

82.1 
85.7 

34.60 
36.00 

11 

100.0 
00.0 

45.00 
4a  50 

11:1 

83.3 
58.3 

4a  00 
2&00 

11 

"107.1 
«02.0 

"45.00 
U30.00 

11 

01.7 
85.4 

44.00 
41.00 

IJ 

100.5 
07.6 

46.00 
41.00 

n 

8-8-18 
8-8-48 

81.3 
75.0 

3a  00 

3a  00 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

02.0 
78.6 

30.00 
33.00 

7  r  7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 

113.1 
80.8 
78.6 

47.50 
37.60 
33.00 

6-6-36 
6-6-36 

125.0 
106.3 

45.00 
3a  00 

8-8-18 
8-8-48 

84.4 
78.1 

4a  50 
37.50 

7-7-42 

100.0 

42.^ 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

82.1 
85.7 

34.50 
3a  00 

Itlt^ 

loao 
oao 

45.00 
4a  50 

8-8-18 
8-8-48 

83.3 
58.3 

4a  00 

28.00 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

M107.1 
"02.0 

"45.00 
"30.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

01.7 
85.4 

44.00 
41.00 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

12L4 
107.1 

61.00 
45.00 

"More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not, 
i^More  than  25  per  cent  reoeived  more;  amount 
1*  Includes  bonus  of  $3  per  week. 
>*  More  than  75  per  oent  received  more,  amount 


8-8-48 

8-8-48 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 

6-6-36 
6-6-36 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

74-74-45 
7*- 71-45 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

8-8-18 
8-8-48 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 


not  reported, 
not  reported. 
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Table  A^UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINTINa  Ain>  PXTBUSHINa:  NEWSPAPER-Oontinued. 

PBB881IXV.  WBB:  Vlshtwoik-€oiitlniied. 


aty. 


May  15, 1022. 


'  Rate  of  wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 

week, 
fall 


For 
OTer- 
tlme. 


For 
Ban- 
dar 
and 
hoH- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
taUweek. 


Nmn- 
berof 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 

wag»- 

PfT 

hour. 

Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 

OefUt, 
■06.9 

M87.6 

DoUt. 
»46.50 
U42.00 

»87.5 
•81.8 

"42.00 
»89.00 

03.8 
84.4 

45.00 
40.50 

81.3 
71.9 

39.00 
34.50 

91.7 
81.3 

44.00 
89.00 

115.9 
102.3 
72.9 

51.00 
45.00 
8&00 

loao 

92.9 

42.00 
89.00 

102.1 
94.8 
8&5 
96.8 

49.00 
45.50 
42.50 
46.00 

107.1 
92.9 
78.6 

45.00 
39.00 
88.60 

98.8 
9B.8 
93.8 

45.00 
45.00 
46.00 

8L8 
66.6 

39.06 
8L50 

104.7 
97.7 
101.2 

45.00 
42.00 
43.50 

»«95.0 
»8S.6 

"40.86 
"86.81 

90.5 
81.0 

88.00 
84.00 

93.8 
86.6 

45.00 
4L10 

Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
"  weec. 


ftaU^ 


Columbos,  Ohio: 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen. 

Dayton,  Ohio: 

Inchairge '. 

Journeymen. 

Denver,  Colo.: 

In  charge 

Joumej^men 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

In  charge. 

Journeymen. 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

In  charge 

Joumejrmen 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Houston,  Tex.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen 

Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

In  charge 

Oilers. 


Tensionmen 

Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

In  charge 

First  assistants.... 

Journeymen 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

In  charge 

Joumeymen 

Tensionmen 

little  Rock,  Ark.: 

Indiarge 

Joumeymen 

Los  Angeles,  CaUf. : 

In  charge 

Joumeymen 

Tensionmen 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

Incduirge 

Journeymen 

Manchester,  N.  H.: 

Indiarge 

Joumeymen. 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

In  charge 

Joameymett 


CeTiU. 
wiOO.O 
U90.6 

>84.4 
84.4 

93.8 
84.4 

98.8 
88.4 

91.7 
81.3 

102.8 
9a9 
72.9 

loao 

92.9 

97.9 

90.6 
8&5 
9L7 

107.1 
99.9 
78.6 

93.8 
87.5 
90.6 

81.3 
66.6 

104.7 
97.7 
10L2 

M92.1 
"86.1 

92.9 
83.8 

93.8 
85.6 


DoUi, 
U48.00 
U43.50 

«4a50 
40.50 

46.00 
4a  50 

42.50 
88.00 

44.00 
39.00 

45.00 
40.00 
85.00 

42.00 
39.00 

47.00 
48.50 
42.50 
44.00 

46.00 
89L00 
83.00 

45.00 
42.00 
48.50 

89.00 
8L50 

45.00 
42.00 
43.50 

i8».60 
»8fl.60 

89.00 
35.00 

45.00 
4L10 


RefutarruU 
mtMpUed 


n 
w 
w 

it 

w 

J 
n 

n 
It 
1} 
iS 

it 

i! 
w 


w 


a 


8- 


8- 
8- 

7- 
7- 

8- 

8- 

»7- 

»7- 

8- 

7- 

7- 

8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

?: 


8-48 
8-48 

-8-48 
•8-48 

>8-48 
8-48 

-8-48 
-8-48 

'8-48 
-8-48 

-8-44 
-8-44 
-8-48 

-7-42 
-7-42 

-8-18 
-  8-48 
-8-48 
•8-48 

7-42 
7-42 
7-42 

8-48 
8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-43 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

7-42 
7-42 

-8-48 
-8-48 


s  Nominal  rate.  All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  indnding  bonus  of  112  per  week. 

^  Tn^iyfritng  bonus. 

»  bicfaidinff  bonus  of  12  per  d^y. 

tt  For  hoUdavs,  full  daFspay  fbr  6  hours. 

^  Including  bonus  of  SS.Ouper  week. 

u  Including  bonus  of  $4.86  per  week. 

» Including  bonus  of  13.81  per  week. 

•On  Friday,  8  hours. 


.J... 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8- 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


8-48 
8-48 


-8-44 
-8-44 
-8-48 

-7-42 
-7-42 

8-48 
8-48 

-  8-48 
8-48 

7-12 
7-12 
7-43 

-8-48 

-  8-48 
8-48 

8-48 
8-48 

8-43 

-8-43 
8-43 

8-43 
8-43 

7-42 

-  7-42 

-  8-48 

-  8-48 
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Tablb  a,— union  scale  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINTINa  AND  PXTBLISHmG:  KEWSPAPBBr-<?ontinued. 

PRESSXEV,  WEB:  Klfhtwork— Continued. 


Indiargp 

Toarneymflii 

NaahYille»Tenn.: 

In  charge. 

Joumeymon.. 

Newark,7l.  J.: 

In  charge. 

JoaiDBynnBti 

New  HaT€ii,Goon.: 

Indiarge. 

Journeyoien 

NewY<A,N.Y.: 

In  charge. 

JonrnermflQ. . . .  •  • . 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Indiarge 

joameymsQ. . . . . . . 

Peoria,  nL: 

In  charge. 

JoQrne3rniflii. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

In  charge. 

Journeymen....... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Inciiarge.. 

Portland,  Me.: 

Indiarge 

Journeymen 

Portland,  Oieg.: 

In  charge 

Joomaymen 

Providence,  B.  L: 

In  charge. 

Joum^rmen 

Beading,  Pa.: 

Indiarge. 

Beoond  pressmen. 

Third  preasmen... 
Rochester,  N.Y.: 

In  charge. 

Floormen 

Tensioomeo.  •  • ... 
St.  Louis,  Ka: 

In  charge.. 


St.  Paul,  lOim.: 

In  charge... 

JuiaHkeyiuen. 

Bait  Lake  Gi^,  Utah: 

InchargB, 

JomneiyiiieQ. 


"95.8 
M80.6 

"MflwOb 
M43.00 

ir 

2 
2 

«98.8 
»e2.5 

«45.00 
»30.00 

w 

1 
1 

184.2 
118.4 

61.00 
45.00 

w 

2 
2 

•93.9 
7L4 

112.5 
100.0 

»97.8 
»91.1 

-39.42 
30.00 

64.00 
48.00 

»44.00 
IMLOO 

w 
w 
w 

2 
2 

2,1 
2,1 

1 
1 

78wl 
65.0 

87.60 
31.50 

w 

1 

1 

«116.7 
100.0 

U42.00 
36.00 

w 

1,2 
1,2 

87.6 
81.3 

42.00 
39.00 

l\ 

2 
2 

79.2 
70.8 

3&00 
34.00 

l\ 

1 
1 

95.6 
89.0 

43.50 
40.50 

w 

1 
1 

107.1 
100.0 

46.00 
42L00 

li 

1 
1 

96.9 
81.1 
74.4 

44.60 
36.50 
33.50 

it 

1 
1 

1 

121.3 
102.4 
107.1 

48.60 
43.00 
46.00 

il 

1 
1 
1 

91.0 
80.4 

41.40 
36.60 

i\ 

1 

1 

101.6 
88.4 

43.68 
3&00 

il:5 

1 
1 

100.0 
87.6 

4&00 
42.00 

11 

1 
1 

u  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  TncJuding  bonus  of  13  per  week. 

M  Tnduding  bonus  of  12  per  week. 

» Induding  bonus  of  60  cents  per  day. 

» Including  bonus  of  $1.07  per  day. 

« Including  bonus  of  S2.60  per  week. 

u  Including  bonus  of  $L60  per  week. 

« Including  bonus  of  87JiO  per  week. 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 

••9578* 
»89.6 

«46j56 
-43.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

86.9 
68.8 

41.22 
33.00 

6-8-38 
6-  8-38 

133.4 
117.6 

50.70 
44.70 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

»85.7 
»71.4 

-36.00 
-30.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

133.4 
118.4 

50.70 
44.70 

^n 

U97.8 
»91.1 

W44.00 
"41.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

78.1 
66.6 

37.60 
31.50 

6-6-36 
6-6-36 

116.7 
100.0 

42.00 
96l00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

87.5 
81.3 

42.00 
39.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

79.2 
70.8 

38.00 
34.00 

7^8-46i 
7*- 8-46* 

102.2 
96.6 

46.50 
43.50 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 

107.1 
100.0 

46.00 
42.00 

m 

96.9 
81.1 
74,4 

44.50 
36.50 
33.50 

7-6-40 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 

121.3 
102.4 
107.1 

48.50 
43.00 
45.00 

Itl:^ 

9L0 
80.4 

41.40 
36.60 

7-8-43 
7-8-43 

«107.0 
»93.0 

-46.00 
-4a  00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 

»ioao 

••87.5 

^48.00 
-42.00 
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Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Contiiiued. 

FBlNTINa  AND  FIJBLI8HIN0:  NEW8PAFBBr-<k>iitmued. 

PBSSSMXV,  WBB:  Vlshtwork— Concluded. 


caty. 


Uay  15, 1922. 


Rate  of 


Per 

hour. 


Per 

week, 

fnU 

time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
day 
•and 
hoU- 
days. 


Hours: 
Pull  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Num- 
ber of 
mos. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
hoU- 
day. 


May  15, 1021. 


Rate  of 
wages— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fullweec. 


Ban  Frandaoo,  Calif . 

In  charge 

Journeymen 

Scranton,  Pa.: 

First  pressmen... 

Second  pressmen. 

Third  pressmen... 

Fourthpressmen. 
Seattle,  Wash.: 

In  charge. 

Journeymen 

Sprinimeld,  Mass.: 

Joume™en 

Washington,  D.C.: 

In  charge. 

Jouxnesrmeo 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

In  charge. 

Journeymen 

Worcester,  Mass.: 

In  charge.. 

Journeymen 


CetUs. 
105.3 
08.7 

104.8 
07.6 
02.0 
88.1 

114.3 
107.1 

75.0 
58.8 

105.4 
0L7 

«87.5 
S02.5 

107.1 
85.7 


DoUa, 
47.40 
44.40 

44.00 
41.00 
30.00 
37.00 

48.00 
46.00 

42.00 
38.50 

saeo 

44.00 
«42.00 

>3aoo 

45.00 
36.00 


Regular  raU 

mvMipUed 

by— 

WW: 

n 
i} 


ri60c, 

12140 
flOOo» 
[2140 


!1; 


7}-7}-45 

7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 


7-7-42 
7-7-42 


8-8-56 
8-  8-56 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


7-7-42 
7-7-42 


Cents. 
105.3 
08.7 

104.8 
07.6 
02.0 
88.1 

121.4 
114.3 

75.0 
68.8 

iiao 

06.3 

•87.5 
«62.5 

107.1 
»85.7 


DoUm, 
47.40 
44.40 

44.00 
41.00 
39.00 
37.00 

61.00 
48.00 

42.00 
38.50 

52.80 
46.20 

«42.00 
>30.00 

45.00 
"36.00 


7-7-42 
7-7-12 
7-7-12 
7-7-42 

7-7-« 
7-7-42 


8-8-66 

8-8-66 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


7-7-43 
7-7-42 


STEBZ0TYMB8:  Daywork. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala.. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn.. 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  ni.: 

Shops  A 

Shops  B 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
aeveland,  Ohio.... 
Columbus,  Ohio. . . 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  ^  Jowa.. 

Rock  Island  (HI.) 

Dasrton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Momes,  lowa. . . . 
Detroit,  Mich 

Sail  River,  Mass 
rand  Rapids,  Mich. 


_     (See 
dbtrkt.) 


81.? 

30.00 

H 

1 

«75.0 

«36.00 

1 

1 

«75.0 

M36.00 

I 

U,i 

100.7 

46.06 

142c 

2 

78.1 

37.50 

1 

17  2 

87.6 

42.00 

1 

1 

03.8 

42.00 

li 

1 

8L8 

80.00 

U 

1* 

114.8 

48.00 

1*,2 

2 

85.4 

41.00 

1 

"It 

87.6 

43.00 

1 

88.5 

42.50 

1 

«2 

87.6 

4100 

H 

1 

81.8 

30.00 

u 

1 

84.4 

4a  50 

1 

1 

75.0 

36.00 

1 

''I 

87.5 

42.00 

1 

75.0 

36.00 

1 

2 

T7.0 

36.96 

1 

"1 

8-8-48 

84.4 

4a  50 

8-8-48 

«75.0 

«36.00 

8-8-48 

•  81.3 

•30.00 

7-7-42 

100.7 

46.08 

8-8-48 

78.1 

37.60 

8-8-48 

87.5 

42.4)0 

74-7i-46 

03.3 

42L00 

8-8-48 

81.3 

80.00 

7-7-42 

114.3 

48.00 

8-8-48 

85.4 

41.00 

8-8-48 

87.6 

42.00 

8-8-48 

W87.5 

"42.00 

8-8-48 

"87.5 

M42.00 

8-*  8-48 

81.3 

30.00 

8-8-48 

86.5 

41.60 

8-8-48 

75.0 

36.00 

8-8-48 

83.3 

4a  00 

8-8-48 

75.0 

36.00 

8-8-48 

68.S 

33.00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-  48 
8-8-48 
7J-7i-46 

8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-  48 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-«-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


1  Nominal  rate.    All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
u  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
w  For  holidavs,  full  day's  pay  for  4  hours. 
u  Induding  bonus  of  112  per  week. 
M  For  boli&ys,  full  day 's  piy  for  6  hours. 
» Including  bonus  of  |i  per  day. 
fl  For  holi<toys,  full  dars  pay  for  6  hours. 
« Includmg  oonus  of  84  per  week. 

•  Including  bonus  of  811  per  week.  ^  ,     ^  ^      .       _  ^ 

«4  Including  bonus  of  11.50  per  day.    More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
« Including  bonus  of  ^.15  per  day. 
«  For  Sunday,  $1.12  per  hour;  holidays,  l. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

FJbtlMTINO  ANB  PTTBUSHIKG:  KB WSPAFBBr— Continued. 

STXmXOTTPXXS:  Dajwozk— Oootlznieil. 


aty. 


Hoaston,  Tez. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

JackaonTiHe,  Fla. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

UUIe  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Axigeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky 

ICanchester  N.  H : 

Memphis,  Tenn 

MQwaokee.  Wis 

lOnneapous,  Minn. 

Moline,    ID.     (See     Rock 
Island.    (111.)    district.) 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do..... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  m 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

PIttsbuiiM*a 

Portland,  Me 


Portland,  Oreg-.-. 
Providence,  R.  I.. 


Richmond,  Va.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rock  Island  Oil.)  district. . 

8aglnaw,  Mich 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

8t.  Paul,  llinn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

8ciantQn,Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C, 


87.6 
87.5 
72.9 
M.6 
78.1 
87.6 
[•78.1 

Tas 

81.3 
88.8 
77.1 


82.6 

IOOlO 

82.6 

"88.8 

U104.2 

10&8 

«7&0 

87.6 

7&0 

M72.9 

,  87.5 

"47. 9 

98.8 

102.4 

76.0 

85.4 

W79.2 

67.7 

88.1 

79.2 

81.3 

103.3 

81.3 

112.6 

84.4 

>»76.0 

B«83.3 

87.5 


42.00 

- 

1 

42.00 

(") 

36w00 

2,1 

43.60 

1 

86wlO 

H 

42.00 

U,l 

«35.10 

2 

84.00 

2 

30.00 

(*) 

4a  00 

2 

"87.00 

1 

saoo 

1 

48.00 

1 

saoo 

2 

"33. 50 

<*•) 

»8aoo 

156c 

2 

62.00 

156c 

2 

*aaoo 

H,l 

42.00 

1 

aaoo 

«li 

M35.00 

2 

42.00 

1 

U23.00 

-i 

45.00 

1 

43.00 

125c 

(») 

3a  00 

1 

11,1 

4L00 

2 

M38.00 

(") 

32.50 

2 

4L31 

1 

8&00 

1 

39.00 

1 

4a  50 

1 

39.00 

2 

48.00 

1 

«1 

4a  50 

1 

I 

W3a00 

1 

li 

«4aoo 

2 

42.00 

1 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-8- 

8-  8  - 
8-15J- 
8-8- 
08-16- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
7-7- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 

I*-3- 

8-  8  - 
7i-6- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 
8-8- 


48 
46 
48 

47i^ 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

42 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

46 

48 

48 
48 
48 


Nominal  rate.   All  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
•  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 
Indudins  bonus  of  13  per  week. 
Work  6  days  per  week. 
For  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

For  Sunday,  $1  per  hour;  for  holidays,  full  day's  pay  for  6  hoon. 
Including  bonus  of  16.60  per  week. 
Indudins  bonus  of  18.81  per  week. 
Full  day  ^B  pay  for  any  part  of  day. 
More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  average  $40  per  week. 
I  More  than  26  per  cent  received  more;  888.50  per  week. 
>  For  second  shift  on  Saturday,  80  cents  per  hour. 
Indudlng  bonus  of  $4  per  week. 
Holidays  off  with  pay. 

iNominalrate.   All  received  more;  840  to  $42  per  week. 
Full  day's  pay  for  6  hours  or  less;  over  6  hours,  2  day's  pay. 
•Including  bonus  of  $13  per  week. 
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87.6 

42.00 

87.5 

42.00 

72.9 

saoo 

9a6 

4a  50 

73,1 

3a  10 

81.3 

89.00 

•78.6 

•  3a  31 

7a8 

84.00 

81.3 

89.00 

tt79.2 

nsaoo 

8L8 

39.00 

68.8 

saoo 

loao 

4a  00 

62.5 

aaoo 

M68.8 

"3a  50 

in04.2 

M5aoo 

108.3 

52.00 

•75.0 

*saoo 

87.5 

42.00 

75.0 

saoo 

•«72.9 

M36.00 

87.5 

42.00 

1*45.8 

"22.00 

93.8 

4a  00 

107.1 

4a  00 

75.0 

3a  00 

85.4 

4L00 

••79.2 

"saoo 

67.7 

82.50 

sai 

4L31 

79.2 

saoo 

81.3 

89.00 

10S.3 

46.50 

81.3 

89.00 

114.8 

4a  00 

84.4 

4a  50 

»68.8 

usaoo 

i«83.S 

H4aoo 

87.6 

^00 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-  48 


8-8-48 
7F  71-46 
8-8-48 

"8-151-471 
8-8^48 

"8-16-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7§-7§-46 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
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206   .  UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  MAY  15,  1922. 

Table  A,— UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PBINnNG  AND  PXTBUSHINa:  NEW8PAPBR— Continued. 

STB&BOTYFXK8:  Daywock^-Coiieliided. 


City. 


May  15,  IMS. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


For 
over- 
time. 


For 
Sun- 
da; 
and 
holi- 
days. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
full  weeK. 


Num- 
ber of 
mo6. 
with 
Sat- 
urday 
half 
holi- 
day. 


May  15, 1921. 


Rate  of 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

fuU 
time. 


Hours: 
Full  day; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Wichita,  Kans 

Wocoester,  Mass... 
Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Shops  A 

Slu^B 


CenU, 

WT9.2 

818 
84.8 


DoUt, 

»aA.oo 
ua8.oo 

47.50 
4a  70 


Regular  rate 
muUipUed 


'V 


2 

A62 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-16-56 
8-8-48 


CifUt. 
»75.0 
"7».2 

84.8 
8L3 


DoUt. 
M36.00 
U3&00 

47.50 
39.00 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 


8-16-56 
8-8-48 


8TSBB0TTPEB8:  mghtwork. 


84.4 

40.50 

«83.7 

«36.00 

»81.3 

"39.00 

li 

1^,1 

128.0 

46.08 

142c 

104.2 

37.50 

11 

90.6 

43.50 

iX 

93.3 

42.00 

ll 

9L1 

41.00 

141.7 

51.00 

91.1 

41.00 

<U 

96.7 

43.50 

n 

90.6 

43.50 

a  2 

90.6 

43.50 

86.5 

41.50 

80.6 

43.00 

■ 

81.3 

39.00 

100.0 

43.00 

88.0 

36.96 

87.5 

42.00 

95.8 

46.00 

92.8 

36.00 

93.8 

45.00 

76.3 

36.60 

80.6 

43.00 

•76.3 

•36.60 

77.1 

37.00 

84.4 

40.50 

89.6 

43.00 

62.5 

30.00 

•127.8 

•46.00 

83.3 

80.00 

80.0 

86.00 

(60) 

134.2 

51.00 

156( 

1,2 

NewYork,N.Y 

u  More  than  25  per  oent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

"  Including  bonus  of  $12  per  week. 

tt  For  hoUcuivs;  full  day's  pay  for  6  hours. 

M  Including  bonus  of  $2  per  week. 

^  For  holidavs,  full  day's  pay  for  5  hours. 

**  Including  bonus  of  $11  per  week. 

•  Including  bonus  of  $6.60  per  week. 
M  Including  bonus  of  $6.81  per  week. 
M  Full  day's  pay  for  any  part  of  day. 
••  HoUdays  ofi  with  pay. 

M  Indudlnc  bonus  of  $5  per  week. 
M  For  Sunaay,  night  rate;  holidays,  1. 
^  Including  bonus  of  $12.90  per  week. 
••  On  Friday,  8J  hours. 
o  Including  bonus  of  $6  per  week. 
M  Includmg  bonus  of  $2.10  per  day. 

•  Including  $1  extra  for  Saturday  night. 


8-  8-48 

87.5 

42.00 

7-8-43 

•83.7 

«36.00 

8-8-48 

•81.3 

•39.00 

6-6-36 

128.0 

46.08 

6-6-36 

104.2 

37.50 

8-  8-48 

9a6 

43.50 

7J-7J-45 

93.3 

4X00 

7J-7M5 

9L1 

41.00 

6-6^ 

141.7 

51.00 

7J-7i-45 

91.1 

41.00 

96.7 

43.50 

8-8-48 

»90.6 

"43.50 

8-8-48 

•90.6 

••43.50 

8-8-48 

86.5 

41.60 

8-8-48 

91.7 

44.00 

8-8-48 

81.3 

39.00 

7-8-43 

95.3 

4L00 

7-7-42 

78.6 

33.00 

8-8-48 

87.5 

42.00 

8-8-48 

95.8 

46.00 

6-9-39 

92.3 

36.00 

8-8-48 

93.8 

45.00 

8-8-48 

•76.3 

•36.60 

8-  8-48 

83.3 

40.00 

8-8-48 

•76.7 

•36.81 

8-  8-48 

77.1 

37.00 

8-8-48 

84.4 

40.50 

8-8-48 

••89.6 

••43.00 

8-8-48 

68.8 

33.00 

6-6-36 

•127.8 

••46.00 

6-6-36 

88.8 

3a  00 

7i-7J-46 

80.0 

36.00 

6-8-38 

134.2 

51.00 

8-8-48 
7-8-43 
8-  8-48 
6-6-36 
6-6-36 
8-8-48 
7i-7J-16 

7i-7M6 
6-6-36 

•7-84-45 
7i-7}-45 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
7-8-43 

7-  7-42 

8-  8-48 
8-  8-48 
6-9-39 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-4S 
6-6-36 
6-6-36 
7i- 74-45 
6-i8-38 
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GBNERAL  TABI^B.  207 

Tablb  a.— union  scale  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Oantinued. 

PBINTINa  AND  PUBLISHINO:  NBWSPAPBB— Concluded. 

Bteieotypent  Hlclitwork-^^oncladed. 


Ottj. 


May  15, 1022. 


Rttteof 


Per 
hour. 


Pot 
week, 

ttnifiu 


For 
over- 


For 
Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
dajrs. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
full'veek. 


Num- 
ber of 

with 
Sat- 
urday 

hoU- 


May  16, 1021. 


Rate  of 
wage:)— 


Per 
hour. 


Per 
week, 

full 
time. 


Hours: 
FuUday; 
Saturday; 
fuUweek. 


Norft)lk,Va 

Omaha,  Nabr. 

PeSTlll 

Philadelphia.  Pa.... 

Pittsboigh,  Pa 

PortlandTHa 

Portland,  Oreg 

ProTideooe,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va , 

Rodiefter.N.Y..... 

6a«inaw,ifich 

8t.Louig.Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah 
San  Frandsoo,  Calif. . 

iGranton,Pa 

SeaUkirwaah 

Spokane,  Wash. 

8^i^d,Ma8s.... 

Worcester,  Mass 


Orate. 
8S.8 
08.8 
85.7 

•77.1 

oa8 

47.0 
08.8 
102.4 
84.4 
03.8 
67.7 
0&4 
70.2 
87.5 
K».8 
02.0 
110.5 
84.4 
ift83.0 
07.6 
•77.1 
"70.2 


DoU8. 
40.00 
45.00 
30.00 

•37.00 
43.50 
23.00 
46.00 
48.00 
40.50 
45.00 
32.60 
4LS1 
88.00 
42.00 
46.60 
30.00 
5L00 
4a  60 
4L60 
43.50 
37.00 

"38.00 


Beguiarrate 
6r- 


i 

125e 

l! 

1 

i: 

i 


1 
1 

? 

1 

1 

1 

(••) 

2 
2 

1 

1 

«1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7*-71-4« 
7-7-42 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
^71-45 
r-7-42 
7J- 6-421 
8-8-48 
•7-8-50 

8-8-48 
8-8-48 


Cenia. 
83.3 
03.8 
85.7 

•77.1 
00.6 
45.8 
03.8 

107.1 
84.4 
03.8 
67.7 
06.4 
70.2 

•87.6 

103.3 
02.0 

12L4 
84.4 
76.7 
07.6 

■77.1 
tt70.2 


DoUs, 
40.00 
45.00 
36.00 

•87.00 
43.50 
22.00 
45.00 
45.00 
4a  50 
45.00 
32.50 
4L31 
38.00 

•42.00 
46.50 
30.00 
5L00 
4a  50 
33.00 
43.50 
37.00 

U38.00 


8-8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 

7J-7i-46 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
7-7-42 
8-  8-48 
8-8-48 
74-7i-45 
7-7-42 
7-7-42 
8-8-48 
7-8-43 
«7-  8-441 
8-8-48 
8-8-48 


»  More  than  half  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

u  More  than  25  per  cent  received  more;  amount  not  reported. 

» Ineluding  bonus  of  88  per  week. 

•  Tndnrtlng  bonus  of  fl  per  day. 

«  For  hattdays,  foil  day's  pay  for  5  houi^. 

•  HoUdavs  off  with  ]MV. 

M  Indudmg  bonus  ox  10  per  week. 

•  On  Sunday,  7  hours. 

•  On  FHday  and  Sunday,  8  hours;  1  day  oft  each  week. 
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208     UNION  SOALE  OF  WAGES  AND  H0UB8  OF  LABOR,  MAT  15,  1022. 

Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUBS,  ETG.-Oootiaued. 

8TBBBT  RAILWAYS. 

MOTOBMn  AMD  OOVDITOTOBS. 


Oty 


Rate  of  wages  per 
hour. 


May  15, 1923. 


"ST 

mte. 


For 


Mul- 
tlphr 
regobr 
imte 
by- 


May 


Ottf. 


Bate  of  wafM  par 


May  15,10s. 


Bipo- 
lar 

late. 


For 


Mul- 
ttplv 
rofbiar 
rate 
by- 


llay 

10^. 


Atlanta,  Oa.: 

First  3  months 

Next  9  moDtlis 

Secondyear 

After2yean 

Birminghani,  Ala.: 
First  year— 

a-^nancars 

l-mancars 

Second  year- 
s-man can 

l-mancars 

After2yearfl— 

2-mancar8 

l-mancars 

Boston,  lifass.: 
Bapid  transit  lixie»- 
Ouards— 
First  3  months... 
Next  9  months... 

After  lyear 

Motormen— 
First  3  months... 
Next  9  months... 

After  1  year 

Burface  lines- 
First  3  months 

Next  9  months 

After  lyear 

Bridgeport,  Conn.: 
First  3  months— 
a-mancars 


Next  9  montha— 

2-mancars 

l-mancars , 

Second  year- 
s-man cars , 

l-mancars 

After2year8— 

2-mancars , 

l-mancars 

BuflWo,  N.  Y.: 

First  3  months.... 

Next  9  months..., 

Afterlyear 

Butte,  Mont.: 

First  year , 

Afterlyear , 

l^nancars , 

Charleston,  8.  C: 

First  3  months— 

24nancars , 

l-mancars 

Next  9  months— 

2-mancars 

l-mancars , 

Alter  l3rear— 

2-mancar8 , 

l-mancars 


OtmU. 
40.0 
40.0 

>45.0 
48.0 


40.O 
45.0 


45.0 
50.0 


50.0 
55.0 


60.0 
57.0 
00.0 

61.0 
02.0 
07.0 

62.0 
68.0 
06.0 


47.0 
67.0 

51.0 
61.0 

66.0 
66.0 

66.0 
65.0 

50.0 
53.0 
55.0 

68.0 
63.0 
68.0 


48.6 
63.5 


60.6 
55.5 


62.5 
67.5 


i 


CetUt. 
44.0 
46.0 
48.0 
48.0 


40. 0 


46.0 
60.0 


02.0 
68.0 
66.0 

65.0 
66.0 
72.0 

68.0 
64.0 
70.0 


64.0 
69.0 

54.0 
60.0 

57.0 
72.0 

60.0 
76,0 

65.0 
58.0 
60.0 

68.0 
63.0 
68.0 


51.0 
56.0 


58.0 
68.0 


66.0 
60.0 


Chicago,  HI.: 
Blevated  Unea— 
Ouaids— 
Extra  msb— 
First  3  months..... 

NextOmonths 

Afterlyear 

BegularmflQ 

Gonduotors— 
Extra  men,  first  jear. 
Extra  men  after  1 
year,  and  regolar 


men,  first  3 


Mbtormen- 
Extra 

months 

Extra  men,  next  9 

months 

Extra  men,  after  1 

year,  and  regolar 


Surface  lines— 
Ertramen— 
First  3x 
S^aanoars. 
l-manoan. 
Naxt9ni 

3-mancan 

1-mancan 

Begular  men,  after 


2-maacar8 

l-maaoan 

"Owl"  cars 

Oindnnati,  Ohio: 

First  3  months 

Next  9  months 

Afterlyear 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

First  3  months 

Next  9  months 

Afterlyear 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

First  3  months 

Next  9  months 

Afterlyear 

Dayenport,   Iowa.    {See 
Rock  Island  (111.)  dis- 
trict). 
Dayton,  Ohio: 

First  3  months 

NextOmonths 

After  lyear 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

First  3  months 

Next  9  months 

Afterlyear 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

First  3  months 

Next  9  months 

Afterlyear 


Omff. 
72.0 
73.0 
74.0 
75.0 

76.0 


77.0 

76.0 
77.0 

82.0 


75.0 
82.5 


78.0 
86.8 


80.0 
88.0 
82.0 

45.0 
48.0 
60.0 

60.0 
63.0 
66.0 

45.0 
48.0 
60.0 


41.0 
43.0 
45.0 

47.0 
«.0 
62.0 

66.0 
68.0 
60.0 


« 


72.0 
73.0 
74.0 
75.0 

75.0 


77.0 

76.0 
77.0 

82.0 


75.0 
88.5 


78.0 
86.8 


80.0 
88.0 
82.0 

54.0 
67.0 
69.0 

55.0 
68.0 
60.0 

45.0 
48.0 
60.0 


58.0 
00.0 
02.0 

64.0 
67.0 
70.0 

55.0 
58.0 
60.0 


•  Nomina]  rate.   AU  received  more;  amount  not  raported. 
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Tablb  a.— union  scale  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Ooatinued. 

STBJiBT  BAILWAYS— <^ontinued. 

MOTO&MXV  AVD  OOVDX70TOR8— C^mtlnued 


City. 


Rate  of  wages  per 
hour. 


May  15, 1922. 


Regu- 

rate. 


For 


time. 
Hul- 
ttphr 
refbiar 
rate 
by- 


May 

19^. 


Otty. 


Rate  of  wages  per 
boor. 


May  15, 1922. 


Rem. 
lar 
rate. 


For 


time. 
Mul- 
tiply 
regular 
rate 
by- 


May 

llOL 


Ella,  Pa.: 

FlrstSmoothi 

Next9montbt 

Afterlyear 

MttRiTer.Maas.: 

First  8  months 

Next  9  months 

Afterlyear 

l>manoars 

Grand  Rapids.  Midi.: 
First  Smontba— 

S^nanoars 

l-mancars 

BeoondSmontha— 

^manoars 

l<manoars 

Next  6  months— 

2-ma]icar8 

l-maacars 

Afterlyear— 

2.mancar8 

l-mancars 

Uttle  Rook,  Ark.: 

First  year 

8eooDd3rear 


Third  year 

AfterSyears , 

l-man  ears  and 


'owl' 


Manohester,  N.  H.: 

First  3 months... 

Next  9 months... 

Alter  lyear 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

First  year 

Second  year., 


Alters  years. 
Moline,  m.     (See   Rock 

Island  (111.)  district) 
Muskegon,  Mich.: 

First  6month0 

-Second  6months 

Second  ]rear , 

AfterSyears , 

Mfl(irark.N.J.: 

First  dmontha. 

Mextttmontha. 

Afterlyear 

New  Haven,  Conn. : 
First  8  months— 

34nanoar8 

l-mancars 

Next  9  months— 

2-mancar8 

1-manoars 

Second  year— 

S^nancara 

l-mancars 

After3years- 

S^nancars 

l-mancars 


Omff. 
42.0 
46.0 
50.0 

40.0 
52.0 
54.5 
69.5 


40.0 
5L0 

40.0 
5L0 

48.0 
58.0 

48.0 
53.0 

47.0 
48.0 
49.0 
5L0 

50.0 

45.0 
50.0 
55.0 

148.0 

148.0 

N53.0 


45.0 
46.0 
48L0 
53.0 

"46.0 

••48.0 

60.0 


47.0 
57.0 

5L0 
OLO 

55.0 
65.0 

56.0 
66.0 


i 


660 

«lc 


560 

610 


58e 

680 


580 


11 
3 
II 
it 


Omff. 
50.0 

56.0 
60.0 

40.0 
53.0 
54.5 
69.6 


46wO 
6L0 

48L0 
58.0 

48.0 
58.0 

50.0 
55.0 

47.0 
4&0 
49.0 
5L0 

66i0 

45.0 
60.0 
55.0 

•47.0 
M53.0 
•57.0 


45.0 
4&0 
52.0 
63.0 

•5L0 
«68.0 
•66.0 


54.0 
69.0 


67.0 
72.0 


57.0 
72.0 


60.0 
75.0 


New  Orleans,  La.: 

First  Omonths 

Next  Omonths 

Afterlyear 

New  York.  N.Y.: 
Elevated   and   subway 
llnes- 
Cooductors— 

First  year 

Second  year 

AfterSyears 

Guards- 
First  year 

Second  year 

AfterSyears 

Motormen— 


CMf. 
46.0 
47.0 
6L0 


1-manoars 

PMria.!!!.: 

Ftrsiyear— 
34nancar8... 
l-mancars... 

Second  year- 
s-man cars... 
l-mancars... 

AfterSyears— 
3-man  ears. . . 


54.0 
54.0 
66).0 

48.0 
4A.0 
68.0 

62.0 
66.0 
70.0 
78.0 
7&0 

1*48.0 
>46.0 
>46.0 
•47.8 

46wO 
48.0 
50.0 
66.0 


l.mancars 

Portland,  Greg.:    , 

First  8  months— 

Soancars 

1-manoars , 

Next  9  months— 

S-mancars 

l-mancars 

After  1  year- 
s-man cars , 

l-manoars • 


50.0 
66.0 

68.0 
58.0 

56wO 
60.0 
60.0 

54.0 
69.0 
60.0 

46.0 
47.6 

6ao 

56.0 


68.0 
010 


60.0 
66.0 


62.0 
68.0 


660 

60c 

68c 
680 

60c 
66c 
600 


i 


Ceni9. 
40.0 
52.0 
66w0 


60.0 
60.0 
62.0 

68.0 
64.0 
67.0 

68.0 
73.0 
77.0 
8L0 
86^0 

•43.0 
•43.0 
•45.0 
•47.3 

68.0 
56.0 
57.0 
62.0 


68.0 


66wO 


69.0 


010 

010 
68.0 
70.0 

50.0 
63.5 
55.0 
60.0 


58.0 
010 


60.0 
66.0 


62.0 
68.0 


•  5  cents  per  hour  added  for  l-man  < 

•  Oldscafe;  strike  pending. 
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Table  A.— UNION  SCALE  OP  WAGES  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Concluded. 

STREET  BAILWAYS— Concluded. 

MOTO&KXH  AKD  OOHDXrOTOBS^-Concluded. 


City. 


Rate  of  wages  per 
hour. 


May  15, 1922. 


Regu- 
lar 
rate. 


For 
over- 
time. 
Mul- 
tiply 
regular 
rate 
by- 


May 

1921. 


Rate  of  wages  per 
hour. 


May  15, 1022. 


City. 


rate. 


For 
orer- 
time. 
Mul- 
tiply 
regular 

rate 
by- 


May 


Providence,  R.  I.: 

First  8  months 

Next  8  months 

NextOmonths 

After  1  year 

Richmond,  Va.: 

First  8  months— 

3-mancars..*....4 

l-mancars 

Next  9  months—    • 

2-maDcars 

l-mancars. 

After  1  year— 

2-mancars. 

l-mancars 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

First  8  months 

Next9maDths 

Afterl  year 

lotenirDan  servloe 

Rock  island  (lU.)  district: 

1.4nancars 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

After  3  years 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

First  year 

Afterlyear 

SanFrandaoowCaUf.: 

Municipal  lineB 

Scranton,  Pa.: 

First  3  months 

Next  8  months 

Next  6  months 

Afterlyear 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

First  Omonths 

Next  6  months 

Afterlyear 

l-mancars 

Municipal  llnee— 
First  6  months— 

2-mancars 

l-mancars 


Centi. 
61.0 
64.0 
64.0 
66).0 


»48.0 
i4&0 

146.0 

»6ao 

»47.8 
>62.3 

49.0 
6L0 
63.0 
66.0 

6&0 

6ao 

6&0 

eao 

66.0 

47.0 
64.0 

62.6 

6ao 

65.0 
6&0 

eao 

62.0 
66.0 

oao 

64.0 


66.1 

6ai 


Omtt. 
63.0 
53.0 
64.0 
6&0 


43.0 
4S.0 

45w0 

6ao 

47.3 
62.3 

40.0 
51.0 
53.0 
55.0 


U 


I 


56.0 

6ao 

66.0 
65w0 

5ao 

67.0 
62.5 

6ao 

66.0 

eao 
eao 

60.5 
62.5 
66.5 
09.5 


47.5 
6a7 


Seattle.  Wash.— Conoid. 
Municipal  Unes— Conoid. 
Next  6  months— 

2-mancars 

l-mancars 

Afterlyear— 

2-mancars 

l-mancars 

Cable  cars— 

Qiipmen 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

First  8  months 

Next9nionths 

Afterlyear 

Washincton,  D.  C.i 

First  8  months 

NextOmonths 

Afterlyear 

Widiita.  Kans.: 
First  6  months— 

2-mancars 

l-mancars 

Second  6  montha— 

2-mancars 

l-mancars 

Thtni  fl  mnnthn 

2-mancar8 

l-mancars 

Fourth  6  months 

2-maBcars 

l-mancars 

After2yeara— 

2-mancars 

l-mancars 

Worcester,  Mass.: 

First  8  months 

NextOmonths 

Afterlyear 

l-manoars ^... 

Youngstown,  Ohio: 

First  3  months 

Next  9  months 

Afterlyear 


Omte. 
80L6 
68.6 

68.7 
617 

66.7 

4&0 
47.0 

5ao 

^0 
640 
66.0 


45w0 
46.0 

46.0 
47.0 

47.0 
40.0 

4&0 
6L0 

82.0 
66wO 

48.0 
63.0 
68.0 
06.0 

48.0 
46.0 
82.0 


1:3 


I:it 

II 
II 
II 
il 
11 


Cetdi. 
5ao 

53.2 

62.6 
55.7 

56.6 

45^0 
47.0 

6ao 

6L0 
54.0 
5A.e 


4&0 
46.0 

46.0 
47.0 

47.0 
40.0 

4&0 
6L0 

62LO 
66.0 

65.0 

oao 

66.0 
8L0 

ao.0 

66.0 
6&0 


•  Old  scale;  strike  pending. 
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BULLETIN   OF  THE 
U.  S.   BUREAU   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS 

Na«M WASHINGTON MARCH,  iws 

METHODS  OF  PROCURING  AND  COMPUTING  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 
OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISnCS. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  one  of  the  executive  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  ''acquir- 
ing and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful 
information  on  subjects  connectea  with  labor  in  the  most  general 
and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,"  and  of  investigating  ''the 
causes  oi,  and  facts  relating  to,  controversies  and  disputes  between 
employers  and  employees  as  they  may  occur."  Its  functions  are 
educational,  not  administrative. 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics was  created,  data  are  collected  in  various  ways  and  from 
various  sources — ^by  personal  visits  of  agents  in  the  field,  by  corre- 
spondence, by  consulting  repK)rts,  trade  loumals,  and  other  publi- 
cations, by  conteact  wim  experts  to  malse  special  studies,  and  in 
other  ways.  All  the  material  in  the  publications  of  the  bureau, 
whedier  prepared  in  the  bureau  or  contributed  by  persons  specially 
contracted  with,  is  carefully  edited  in  the  office,  and  all  facts  and 
figures  are  verified,  whenever  practicable,  by  comparison  with  the 
original  sources. 

The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  state  the  character  of  the  principal 
activities  of  the  bureau  and  to  describe  briefly  the  methods  employed 
by  the  bureau  in  carrying  on  its  work. 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  information  collected  and  published  by  the  bureau  concern- 
ing wages  and  hours  of  labor  is  divided  into  two  general  classes: 

(a)  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  for  which  the  data 
are  obtained  from  labor  union  officials;  (&)  wages j  earnings,  and 
working  hours  for  which  data  are  obtained  from  the  pay-roll  records 
of  employers  and  without  regard  to  whether  employees  are  union 
members  or  npt. 

Union  scales  are  taken  for  trades  that  are  so  widely  organized  that 
a  union  scale  may  be  accepted  as  the  prevailing  rate  of  the  trade 
and  that  are  paid  at  time  rates. 

Pay-roll  data  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  earnings  and  hours 
worked  for  piecework  employees  and  for  trades  that  are  not  gen- 
erally organized. 
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UNION  SCAL^ 

Data  are  collected  by  the  bureau  each  vear  as  of  May  15  for 
practically  all  of  the  general  trades  employed  at  time  rates  in 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States.  For  iUustration,  see 
Bulletin  No*  286. 

The  data  are  collected  by  special  agents  of  the  bureau  in  per- 
sonal calls  on  secretaries,  business  agents,  or  other  officials  of  local 
imions.    The  following  form  (Form  1)  is  used  in  c<dlecting  data. 

The  data  for  the  preceding  year  are  entered  on  the  s^edule  in 
the  office  before  the  schedule  is  sent  to  the  agent  for  the  collection 
of  data  for  the  current  year.  The  agent  is  furnished  with  instruc- 
tions to  guide  him  in  his  field  work. 


Formt, 

U.  8.  DSrABnOEMT  OW  LABOB,  BTJBBAU  OV  LABOB  mAHSllCl,  WAODrOlOll. 

RATB8  OP  WAGES-UNION  SCALE;  MAY  16,  1022. 


1.  City 2.  State 3.  %>edalftsttt 

4.  Indtistnr 6.  Looal  Union  No.. 

6u  Oooupation 7.  Sex... 

8. 


0.  Name,  pofttion,  and, 

addreis  of  peraonl  a.  1921. 
whoftirnidieadatai 


tor- 


b,  1922. 


1922 


1921 


10.  R 

11.  E 

la.  Regular  rate  per ofl. 

13.  Regular  rate  per of.. 

14.Ratetoroverttnie(l,li,2,eto.) .., 

16.  Rate  for  Sunday  <  1,14,2,  etc) *.. 

16.  Rateforholiday8(l,l|,2,etc.) 

17.  Ratefor Saturdayhalf holid     ' 


.houra. 
.hours. 


Uday  (1,11,2,  etc.). 


18.  Regular   work- 
ing time.., 


1922. 
1921. 


Hours— 


I 


19.  H 

ao.  Numl)er  of  months  hating  Saturday  half  holiday  provided  by 

21 ,1922 

(Name  months  provided  by  agreements.) 


t 


,1921 


23.  Hours  on  Satttiday  during  suoh 

23.  Number  of  union  members  in 
this  ooeupaUon  in  this  juris- 
diction  receiving— 


periods 

'  c.  Union  scale 

ft.  More  than  unkm  scale. 

c.  Less  than  union  scale.. 


d. 


Total.. 


^"• 


^•' 


24.  (Change  and  date  of  each  change  Crom  May  16, 1921,  to  May  16, 1922.. 


25.  Change  and  date  of  each  change  after  May!  5, 1922 

36.  Oopy  of  agreement  or  scale  sent:  a.  For  1922 ft.  Vorl931.. 

37.  Thiarepcvt  is  approved: , 


When  an  agent  has  an  interview  with  a  union  offic^ial  and  gets  the 
data  and  fills  out  the  schedule,  he  also  gets  such  printed  or  written 
documentary  matter  as  is  available,  which  he  is  required  to  send  in 
to  support  the  statements  on  the  schedule.  Such  documentary 
matter  consists  of  agreements  or  union  rules. 
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When  the  schedule  is  receired  from  the  agent  it  is  examined  in 
the  bureau  and  the  documents  submitted  therewith  are  compared 
with  the  schedule.  If  any  statement  on  the  schedule  conflicts  with 
the  agreement,  or  if  the  schedule  is  incomplete  or  lacks  deamess,  it 
is  returned  to  the  a^ent  for  eixnlanation  or  revision. 

An  abridged  tabmation  of  tne  union  wage  data  is  published  in 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review.     (See  Review  ^  Septemb^,  1922.) 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  figures,  index  numbers  are  also  coniputed 
showing  the  trend  of  hourly  rates,  weekly  rates,  and  weekly  hours. 
In  computing  the  index  numbers  for  a  trade,  the  first  step  is  to 
obtain  the  average  rate  for  the  trade,  which  is  done  by  multiplying 
the  rate  per  hour  in  each  city  by  the  number  oi  union  members  in 
the  city,  addins  the  j)roducts,  and  dividinj^  by  the  aggregate  number 
of  union  members  m  the  coimtry  entermg  into  the  total.  These 
averages  are  brought  into  comparison  with  the  average  for  the  base 

J  ear  to  determine  die  index  number  for  each  year.  Orand  average 
ourly  rate,  full-time  weekly  earnings,  and  weekly  hours  for  m 
trades  combined  are  obtained  m  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding 
figures  were  obtained  for  each  of  the  several  trades. 

In  a  few  instances  union  wage  data  have  been  collected  from  union 
officials  by  correspondence,  in  which  the  following  combination  of 
circular  letter  and  questionnaire  has  been  used: 

Jbrml. 
XT.  S.  DXPABTMBNT  OF  LaBOS, 

BuBKAU  ov  Labor  Statistigs, 
Washinqton. 
Dbab  Sm: 

Wage  data  are  desired  for  the  use  of  this  bureau  showing  rates  and  hours  in  building 
tiades  on  November  15, 1921. 

Will  you  please  fill  in  answers  to  iiiquiriee  below  for  your  local  and  return  this  sheet 
to  me  in  the  inclosed  addressed  official  envelope,  on  wJhich  postage  is  not  required? 
Prompt  attention  to  this  request  will  be  appreciated. 

November  15, 19tl. 

Bate  of  waces  per  hour 

Hours  per  day,  Monday  to  Friday 

Hours  on  Saturday 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cfmmistioner  of  Labor  Statittia, 
Inckmne. 

PAT-R<HX  DATA. 

All  wage  figures  not  obtained  from  labor  organizations  and  pub- 
lished as  union  wa^e  scales  are  compiled  from  data  taken  from  the 
pay-roU  records  oi  employers.  Studies  are  made  and  bulletins 
issued  industry  by  industry.  Several  studies  of  wages  have  be^ 
made  in  each  of  many  of  the  principal  industries.  (S^  list  of  publi- 
cations of  the  bureau.) 

The  bureaU;  because  of  limited  funds,  can  not  undertake  a  wage 
census  for  any  large  industry.  To  ascertain  wage  conditions,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  sampling  method.  Further,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  cover  a  year's  records  in  anv  number  of  plants  and 
the  samplmg  process  has  to  be  continued  to  tne  extent  of  taking  but 
(me  sample  pay  roll  of  the  year.    As  diosely  as  possible  the  pay  rolls 
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for  t)ie  industry  taken  from  the  di£Ferent  estaUishments  are  for  the 
same  month  or  same  season.  The  pay  rolls  taken  vary  in  length 
from  one  week  to  one  month  as  the  case  may  be. 

Preliminary  to  the  collection  of  wage  data  the  census  figures  for 
the  industry  axe  studied  to  determine  ^  which  States  the  mdustry 
is  of  material  importance.  Manufacturers'  directories  are  examined 
and  books  and  periodicals  relating  to  the  industry  are  read. 

A  form  is  then  drafted  on  whicn  to  enter  the  data  to  be  obtained. 
Instructions  to  govern  agents  are  also  drawn,  applying  to  the  par- 
ticular industry  to  be  studied.  The  data  desired  mav  be  of  the  same 
general  character  for  several  industries;  the  same  blank  form  can, 
werefore,  be  used  in  a  number  of  industries.  The  following  form 
(Form  3)  is  generally  used  in  this  connection: 

J^oTtn  5.  . 

1.  INDUSTET 2.  AOKl^ 

UHRBD  8C4nE8  DBfABSMDIT  OT  LABOB,  BinUL4U  09  LABOB  BLJkTUenCB,  WAaBOraTOM. 

WAOKS  AND  HOUB8  OF  I,iABOR. 


8.  B8ta1)liahm0iit '  6.  Department 

4.  Looaladdnss - 7*  OoQapatkni „, 

5.  PenoBfuniiflhiiifdata 8.  PayroUfor ^endiog.. 

9.  Hoara  each  day:  Monday  to  Friday ,8atiirdar. ,  Sunday ;  total  per  week 

10.  Number  of  days  not  worked  by  this  oooiuwtloiiin  thia  pay  period:  Sundays.,. .. .,  week  days. 
U.  If  7-day  oocupatioa,  is  regular  tcitefi  Provided...  " "  ''   ' 


.» observed. (Ifany,  explain  in  note.) 


12 


(Leave 
vacant.) 


13 


Ooeopation  term  on 
payroll. 


li 
Nam- 


is 
Sex. 


16 

Days 
starts 
were 
made* 


17 


Hours 
workedc 


18 

Hours 
paid 
for. 


19 


Time 
rate. 


20 

Earn- 
ings. 


vacant,)  vacant.) 


21 

(Leave 


(Leave 


1 
2 
3 


A  tentative  list  of  establishments  is  selected  for  each  State  to  be 
visited.  An  i^ent  is  then  sent  into  a  State  with  instructions  as  to 
the  number  oi  establishments  and  number  of  employees  for  which 
he  is  to  get  data.  The  i^ent  is  provided  with  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant Oix^upations  of  tne  industry,  and  he  is  instructed  to  place 
the  data  for  each  selected  occupation  on  a  separate  sheet  so  that  the 
figures  therefor  may  be  tabulated  separately.  In  order  that  the  wage 
survey  may  cover  the  establishment  as  a  whole,  the  occupations  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  selected  for  a  separate  showing  are  all 
combined  into  a  ^oup  designated  as  "Other  employees." 

In  many  establishments  employing  pieceworkers  there  is  no  record 
of  the  time  worked  by  such  employees,  as  the  establishment  is,  for 
its  own  purpose,  interested  only  in  the  amount  of  product  and  a 
consequent  total  earnings  of  the  employee.  The  major  point  of  in- 
terest, however,  in  the  wage  studj  is  to  determine  what  the  em- 
ployee earns  when  at  work;  the  umt  of  measure  is  the  average  earn- 
ings per  hour.  To  determine  earnings  per  hour  of  pieceworkers  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  hours  worked  in  the  pay  period,  and  when 
any  establishment  does  not  have  a  record  of  the  hours  worked  the 
agent  arranges  with  the  establishment  to  keep  a  record  of  the  titne 
worked  in  t£e  pay  period' selected. 
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Form  4  is  used  in  the  eetablishment  by  a  time  clerk  or  other  ded- 
icated person  in  recording  day  by  dav  the  time  worked  by  each 
pieceworker  during  the  selected  pay-roll  period.  The  agent,  or  the 
establishment,  totals  the  hoiu«  worked  on  this  sheet.  For  conven- 
ience, the  earnings  may  also  be  entered  on  this  form. 


(BBtabUshment) 


4- 
(Ctty.) 


(Slate.) 


(A^wt.) 


XTSTtED  STATM  DKPAATMSNT  OF  LABOR,  BUBBAU  OF  LABOE  flTTATISriCS,  WASHINGTOW,  D.  C 

Record  ofttme  worUi  hp  pkoeworltrt  dming  pap  ptHbi  endiu§ ,193 

Please  record  on  this  sheet  the  time  worked  each  day  by  each  pieceworker  to  nearest  quarter  hoar  and 
hold  the  sheet  tmtil  called  for  by  an  tfgent  of  the  department.  Short  intervals  of  waiting  for  work  are 
considered  as  time  worked. 


Check  number  or 
name    ef    each 
pieceworker. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Enter  dates  coined  by  pay  roU. 

TotalEam- 

boars.inKs. 

Form  5  gives  general  data  relating  to  the  establishment. 

UNrrSB  STATBS  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR,  BUREAU  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS,  WASHINGTON. 

RATES  OF  WAGES,  SUPPLEMEN*rAL  SHEET. 

1.  Industry 

2.  Name  and  address  of  establishment .' 

8.  Product 

4.  Person  furnishing  data 

5.  Pay-roll  period  covered 

6.  Total  number  of  employees  scheduled  not  counting  duplications.    Duplications 

may  be  estimated 

7.  Number  df  calendar  days  in  operation  in  12  mcmths  ending ,  192. .. 

If  departments  differed,  specify 

8.  Number  of  days  closed  in  12  months  ending ,  192.  .,,by  causes 

9.  Dates  and  amount  of  change  in  wage  rates  (or  bonuses),  or  in  hours,  since  April  1, 

1920 

10.  What  per  cent  has  been  paid  extra  for  overtime  since  April  1,  1920,  giving  dates 

11.  Explain  any  bonus  systems  in  operation  since  April  1, 192^,  giving  dates 


The  schedules  relating  to  an  establishment  are  examined  as  soon 
as  the^  are  received  in  me  bureau,  to  determine  if  the  agent  has  fol- 
lowed instructions  and  to  see  if  tnere  are  any  points  in  the  agent's 
schedides  that  need  explanation  or  further  confirmation.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner  the  schedules  are  returned 
for  further  information  or  explanation. 

After  the  schedules  have  been  examined  and  approved,  tables  are 
prepared  showing,  by  occupations  and  States,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments and  employees  covered,  average  earnings  per  hour  and  per 
week,  average  actual  and  full-time  hours,  classified  earnings  and  hours, 
index  numbers  of  earnings  and  hours,  and  other  items  of  interest. 
Bulletins  Nos.  288  and  299  are  examples  of  final  results  of  this  work. 
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STATISTICAL  MBTHODS — ^BUBBAU  OP  UkBOB  STATISTICS. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Since  1918  the  bureau  has  been  publishmg  ''Changes  in  the  cost 
of  living."  At  the  beginning  of  this  work  prices  were  secured  in  a 
number  of  cities  back  to  December,  1914,  so  that  the  tables  bearing 
on  this  subject  go  back  to  that  date  for  a  beginning. 

There  are  two  essential  features  in  this  work.  One  is  to  find  the 
differences  from  time  to  time  in  the  prices  or  cost  of  the  several 
articles  entering  into  the  usual  family  expenditures,  and  the  otiier 
is  to  so  ''weijght''  the  price  of  each  article  or  ^oup  of  articles,  that 
it  will  have  its  proper  effect  on  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pnce  of  an  overcoat  will  have  greater  weight  in  the 
family  budj^et  than  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  or  of  a  hat,  but  an 
overcoat  wu  usually  last  several  vears,  while  most  men  purchase 
shoes  and  hats  each  year,  so  that  tne  latter  items  may  cost  as  much 
or  more  in  the  total  than  the  former. 

In  order  to  have  a  basis  for  weighting,  the  bureau  made  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  92  localities  in  the  United  States, 
covering  more  than  12,000  families.  In  this  study,  information  was 
secured  in  great  detail  relating  to  the  expenditures  of  the  families 
for  one  year,  ^ouped  imder  food,  clothing[,  housing,  furniture  and 
house  furnishing,  fuel  and  light,  and  miscellaneous  items.  The 
following  schediue  was  used: 


U.  0.  D0ABT1CXMT  OF  LABOB,  BXTBBiLU  OF  LABOB  WtAHUnCA,  WAflBINQTON. 
COST  OP  LIVING  IN  THE  YEAB  ENDING 


AgmL 


Rbquibei»nt8.~1.  The  fiznily  must  be  that  of  a  wage  earner  or  salaried  worker,  but  not  of  a  penon  in 
boiineaB  for  himself .  The  families  taken  should  represent  prq[>ortlciiaIly  the  wage  tamers  and  the  low  or 
medium  salaried  families  of  the  locality,  both  as  between  these  two  oo^pational  classes  and  as  between 


i  groups.   Take  no  family  of  a  sauried  worker  earning  above  $2,000;  there  is  no  limit  as  to  a  wan 

.   2.  The  f^miily  must  have  as  a  minimum  both  a  husband  and  wile  and  at  least  one  chOd  who  18 

not  a  boarder  or  lodger.   3.  The  family  must  have  kept  house  in  the  locality  for  the  entire  year  covered. 
4.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  ftoiilv  income  must  come  from  the  principal  breadwinner  or  otners  who  con- 


3.  The  family  must  have  kept  house  in  the  locality  for  the  entire  year  covered. 
B  ftoiily  income  must  come  from  the  principal  breadwinner  or  otners  n 
tribute  all  ^«^<"g^  to  family  ftand.   6.  All  items  of  income  or  expenmture  of  members  ftther  than  those 


living  as  boarders  or  lodgers  must  be  obtainable.  6.  The  family  may  not  have  over  three  boarders  or 
lodgers  either  outsiders  or  children  living  as  such.  7.  The  fiunuy  must  have  no  subrental  other  than 
furnished  rooms  for  lodgers.  8.  Do  not  take  slum  or  charity  families  or  non-English  speaking  famiUea 
who  have  been  less  than  Ave  years  in  the  United  States.   Also  see  instruoUons. 


1.  NameofheadofftoiUy 2.  City  and  State..... 

3.  Street  and  number 4.  White  or  colored  >. 


6. 

liVunlly,  relation 

to  husband. 


a.  Husband... 

h.  Wife 

e.  Eldest  child. 
d.  Next  child.. 
«.  Next  child.. 
/.Next  child.. 

t  ;;:::::;::::: 
i. 


6. 
Sex. 


7. 
Age. 


Wks.in 
home. 


9.  Industry  and  occu- 
pation, or  status. 


10. 
Ids. 
day. 


11. 
Paid  for 
B.d^L. 


12. 
Wks. 

empd. 


IS. 
Bctoof 
wages. 


14. 
Earn- 
ings. 


1  Place  check  over  item. 
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CHAKGES  nsr  THE  COST  OF  UYINO^ 


IS.  Sammary  of  Inoooio: 

a.  Saniiiigs  of  funny $ 

h.  Boord  and  lodging 

e»  Net  tram  giarden,  chickens, 

etc.» 

d.  Qifts:  Money,  food,  clothing, 

«tc.» 

«.  Net  from  rents,  int«est,  etc.i . . 

/.  Fuel  picked  up 

g.  Other  (specify^ 


%.  Total 

17.  Amount  of  surplus  or  deficit  ^ 

18.  If  surplus,  how  used.   If  deficit,  how  met. 
"0- 


16.  Summary  oteaqprnaBK 

a.  Food $ 

6.  Clothing 

c  Housing— rent 

d.  Do.— on  owned  home 

e.  Fudandllg^t 

/.  IWniture  and  tamJshings 

ff,  lusoeOaneouB 


Total. 


NoTK.~Every  person  living  i&  the  home  any  part  of  the  year  should  be  shown  on  the  schedule.  State 
Me  at  birthday  in  year  covered.  FUl  all  columns  except  li  for  all  persons  cootrtbutine  entire  earnings, 
if  any,  and  getting  all  support  from  the  family  fund.  For  children,  parents,  or  others  uving  as  boarders 
and  lodgers  flU  sTo,  7, 8, 10,  and  11,  and  in  9  enter  only  B.  &  L.,  or^.  or  L.  with  indusive  dates  of  the 
periodin  the  ftunily.  if  any  person  occupies  more  than  one  status  during  the  year,  report  for  each  coodition 
by  interlining  above  and  bracketing.  If  any  wage  earner  has  two  or  more  oocupatioDS  report  only  the 
major  oocnpatioa  and  industry  in  9,  out  in  12  and  14  report  for  all  occupatioos  oomoined.  Ii  only  one  rate 
enter  it  in  13,  but  if  more  than  one  rate  give  approximate  average.  Items  12  and  13  must  be  approximately 
consistent  with  14. 

EZPSMSXS  FOB  FOOD  DX7BINO  TXAB. 

Report  all  articles  bought,  whether  paid  for  or  not,  and  the  market  value  of  food  raised  or  received  as  a 
gift.  Convert  all  units  of  Quantity  to  unit  stated  in  schedule.  On  blank  Unes  specify  other  kinds  of  the 
article  used  and  insert  unit  if  not  already  stated.  Except  as  indicated  by  a  dam  the  quantity  must  be 
r^orted,  exact  or  estimated. 


Items. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cost. 


Iteois. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cost. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

80. 
81. 
32. 
83. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
87. 


89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 


50. 

a. 


Beef,  fresh,  steak lbs.. 

do.       roast lbs.. 

do.       stew lbs.. 

do Ibe.. 

do lbs.. 

Beef,  salt,  corned lbs.. 

do.      dried lbs.. 

Veal lbs.. 

Pork,ftesh Ibe.. 

Pork,  salt,  bacon lbs.. 

do.      ham    and  shoul- 
der......... lbs.. 

do.      side,  dry lbs.. 

do.      side,  pickled .  .lbs. . 

Mutton,  chops lbs.. 

do.  roast lbs.. 

do.  stew lbs.. 

do lbs.. 

Poultry,  hens lbs.. 

do.    lbs.. 

Other  meat  (not  canned): 

Sausage lbs.. 

Uver lbs.. 

Soup  bones 

(«)... lbs.. 

W Jbs.. 

(«) lbs.. 

Canned  and  potted  meats: 

'*^ lbs.. 

Ibe.. 

meats,  ham lbs.. 

do.  (*)...    ...lbs.. 

do.  W lbs.. 

Fish,  fresh lbs.. 

Fish,  salt lbs.. 

Fish,  canned,  salmon. . .  .lbs. . 


52.  Pish, canned* lbs 

53.  Othersea food, oysters... qts, 

54.  do.  (•) 

65.        do.  (•) 

56.  Milk,  not  skimmed qts 

57.  do.    oHtntntui qts, 

58.  do.   condensed  and  evapo- 

rated  lbs.. 

59.  Buttermilk qts.. 

60.  Cream qts.. 

61.  Icecream qts.. 

62.  Butter lbs.. 

63.  Oleo lbs.. 

64.  Other  butter  substitutes  nbs.. 
Vesetable  cooking  and  table 


«: 


Cheese,  ordinary  American 

lbs.. 

do.    (•) lbs.. 

do.    (•) lbs.. 

Lard lbs., 

do.   compound lbs.. 

do.   sub^tute8(io)....lbs.. 

T^KfS doc. . 

Flour,  wheat lbs.. 

do  >») lbs.. 

do.   (") lbs.. 

Commeel. lbs.. 

Hominy  or  grits lbs.. 

Cornstarch lbs.. 

Breakfast  foods: 

...lbs., 
...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 


is: 


1  Place  check  over  item. 

•  Brains,  heart,  kidney,  giblets,  tripe,  sweet  breads,  meat  pudding,  scrapple,  pork  roQ,  Taylor  ham,  pigsf 
feet,  meat  ends,  tongue,  veal  loaf,  game,  etc. 

•  Corned  beef,  ham,  tongue,  sausage,  poultry,  etc. 

•  Corned  beef,  tongue,  bologna,  head  cheese,  etc. 

•  Tuna,  sardines,  etc. 

•  Cnbs,  lobsters,  smdts,  etc. 
Y  Nut  margarine,  troco,  etc. 
-  ^,.       ..  «, »  ,,,^^,.   ...    . ....__    — ..    ^'-^  to  method  of  purchase. 


•  Olive  oil.  Wesson  oil,  Mazola.  etc.,  report  quantity,  lbs.,  or  qts.,  according  t 

•  Pimento,  snappv,  cream,  cottage,  Sniss,  etc. 
i*  Crisco,  Snowdrift,  etc. 

u  Bariey,  rice,  rye,  graham,  potato,  etc. 

>s  BoUed  oats.  Cream  of  Wheat,  puffed  rice,  com  flakes,  etc. 
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STATISTICAL  HBTHOM— BUBBAU  OF  LABOR  STATlSTrOS. 


Itemi. 


88.  Bread,  wheat,  U.  8.  ttsndard 
lbs.. 

84.  do.(") lbs.. 

86.  do.(") lbs., 

85.  Rolls  and  buxLS lbs.. 

87.  Crackers lbs., 

88.  Cakes  and  cookies lbs.. 

8».  Pies lbs.. 

90.  liacaroni,    spaghetti,   noo- 
dles.....    ^T...  ..lbs.. 

W.  Rice *.'. lbs.. 

02.  Tapioca, sago lbs.. 

93.  SuEar lbs. 

Molasses,  simp,  honey: 

94.  C")-'  —  . — — — 

96.  Candy lbs.. 

96.  Choodlate lbs.. 

97.  Fruits, fresh, apples.... pks.. 

98.  do.  peaches,  .pks.. 

99.  do.  bananas,  .dos.. 

100.  do.  lemons . .  .dos. . 

101.  do.  oranges...  dos.. 

102.  do.  grapes lbs.. 

103.  do.  D«cnes....qt8.. 

104.  do.  0») 

105.  do.  M 

106.  do.  W 

107.  Fruit,  dried,  apples lbs. . 

108.  do.  prunes lbs.. 

109.  do.  raisins  — lbs. . 

110.  do.  (") lbs.. 

111.  do.  (»•) lbs.. 

112.  Fruit, canned (W) lbs.. 

118.        do.  (") lbs.. 

114.        do.  (") lbs.. 

116.        do.  (") lbs.. 

116.  do.  (W) lbs.. 

117.  Tellies,   preserves,  marma- 

1  ades  andfknit  butter8.lbs. . 

118.  Peanut  butter lbs.. 

Vegetables,  fresh: 

119.  Potatoes,  Irish. lbs. . 

120.  do.   sweet  and 
yams lbs.. 

121.  Cabbace Jbs.. 

122.  Spinach  and  kale . .  .pks. , 

128.  Peas pks. 

124.  Beans,  string pks.. 


Quan- 


Cost. 


Items. 


Vegetables,  fresh— Contd. 

126.        Tomatoes Jbs. 

126.        Onions. Jbs. 

137.        Com. doK. 

128.  Lettuce 

129.  Celery 
180.        (»' 
131. 
132. 

133.        (»' 
134. 
136.         (») 

Vegetables,  dzl9d: 

136.  Beans,navy lbs.. 

137.  (») 

138.  (») 

Vegetables^  canned: 

139.  Beans,baked Jbs.. 

140.  Peas.. lbs., 

141.  Corn lbs., 

142.  Tomatoes .lbs.. 

143.  <») lbs.. 

144.  (»).-. .^ lbs.. 

146.        W... U».. 

146.  (») lbs.. 

147.  <■•) lbs.. 

148.  Gelatin.... lbs.. 

149.  Canned  soup lbs., 

180.  Tea lbs. 

151.  Coffee lbs.. 

152.  Coffee  substitutes lbs. 

153.  Cocoa .^....Ibs. 

164.  Chowchow,   pfcddes,  olives, 

etc 

156.  Baking  powder,  yeast,  soda, 
etc , 

156.  CooMliments  and  extracts  P>). 

157.  Soft  drinks,  fruit  inloes,  etc. 
Other  food: 

158.  Nuts. lbs. 

18:    Sj:::::::;:::::::::::::: 

161.  («) 

162.  Ice.... Ibi.. 

168.  Lunches  and  meals  bouriit 

outside No.. 

164.  Total  cost  of  food 


Qoan- 
tity. 


Cost. 


u  Rye,  graham,  etc. 

^*  Karo,  maple,  cane,  sorghum,  etc.    Report  quantity,  lbs.  or  qts.,  aoooiding  to  method  of  purchase. 

u  Cherries,  apricots,  plums,  pears,  melons,  grapefhiit,  figs,  etc 

M  Figs,  pears,  peaoiies,  apricots,  cherries,  currants,  etc. 

»  Berries,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  etc. 

u  Asparagus,  carrots,  okra,  peppers,  tumipe,  beets,  cole  slaw,  sauerknot^  etc 

M  Peas,  com,  etc. 

»  String  beans,  beets,  asparagus,  sweet  potatoes,  okra,  etc 

u  Salt,  pepper,  spkses,  vinegar,  salad  dressing,  catsup,  etc 

*>  Indnde  all  food  not  enumerated  elsewhere. 

KZPENSIS  fOS  BOX78INO  DTTBINO  TXAB. 

If  the  funily  moved  in  the  year,  describe  below  the  last  house  only,  btit  give  total  enenses  of  L 

I6rthe3rear.   A  single  house  is  a  hoose  occupied  by  one  family  only.   A  flat  is  a  building  in  which  e^ 

family  occupies  one  whole  floor,  each  flat  usuallv  having  a  separate  entrance.  An  apartment  is  a  bufldUing 
having  living  quarters  for  several  families  witn  two  or  more  families  to  a  floor,  and  usually  a  common 
entrance.   Indicate  classification  by  check,  and  insert  figures  where  called  for. 


}w end  ofrow  with  windowsin  the  side 

.  endofrow  with  windows  in  the  side what 

side 


166.  Type:  A.  Single  house:  Det semidet. . 

166.  B.  Flat:  Det semidet ro^ 

floor 

167.  C.  Apartment:  What  floor elevator outkxdc  on  fhmt rear.. 

two  sides 

168.  Material:  Brick frame 

169.  Interior  Plastered ceUed wall  board 

170.  Rooms:  Total  number also  pantry attic cellar bathroom 

171.  Sanitation:  Waterinside in3rard running  water running  hot  water 

172.  Water  closet  inside.......  outside privy soleuse 

173.  Stationary  laundry  tubs sink sewer  connection 

174.  Heat:  Steam hot  water hot  air stove flreplaoe latrobe number  of 

rooms  equipped  for  heating 

176.  light:  Total  windows number  of  sleeping  rooms  without  outside  windows nmnber  of 

other  rooms  without  outside  windows 

176.  Rent  includes  heat light hot  water kitchen  stove. , 

177.  Owned  house  would  rent  for I>eryear. 
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178. 

m. 

180. 
181. 
183. 

188. 


Rented  home: 

Rent  for  yeer $ 

RciJairsI!!!!".!".'.!!!!'.!*.!'.!*.!!!!! 

Water  rent  if  separate  from  rent. 


Total. 


184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 

180. 

190.  , 

101. 

102. 


Ownedbome: 

Paid  on  principal. 
1  Interest... 


Paid  on  t 

Taxes 

Special  assessments 

Repairs  and  improvements. 

Water  rent 

Insurance 


Total. 


KXPDI8E8  FOB  CLOmNO  DUBINO  TXAB. 

FW  etflh  artlde  Of  clothing  enter  tbe  (otei  nomber  of  artteles  and  (otol  cost  or  yalue,  and  note  the  following 


Tnciiidtng ,  material  only,  costing  I "  This  appears  where  material  is  boogfat 

and  made  up  by  the  family.  The  oost  should  include  patterns,  thread,  and  outtons. 

''Induding ,  new,  gift,  yalned  at  $ "  If  elaborate  and  liar  beyond  means  of 

ilunily,  report  useAil  value.  ^ 

"Inobdhig ,seooadhand,  bought,  costing  I '* 

"Including ,  senandhand,  gift,  valued  at  8 ''  Estimate  this  value  on  the  basis 

of  what  the  secondhand  clothing  was  considered  worth  to  the  family,  taking  into  oonslderation  oondltion 
and  wearing  quality. 

If  material  was  bought  and  hired  made  up.  oomUne  the  cost  without  note.  Do  not  indnde  clothing  of 
children  or  othsrs  who  live  as  boarders  or  lodgers  in  the  family,  but  include  that  of  dependents.  Include 
garments  of  mixed  material  under  the  chief  material. 


Items. 


Husband. 


No.     Cost. 


Other  males  (insert  age  of  each  person  as  given  on  first  page). 


No.     Cost. 


Age. 


No.     Cost. 


Age. 


No.     Cost. 


Age.. 


No.     Cost. 


193. 
104. 
106. 

190. 
197. 
108. 
100. 

aoo. 
aoi. 
ao2. 


ao6. 

aoo. 
ao7. 

006. 

aoo. 

210. 

211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 

210. 
200. 
221. 
222. 
238. 
224. 
225. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
220. 
230. 
231. 


238. 


Headwear: 

Hats,felt. 

do.   straw 

Caps 

Outeraarments: 

SuttK  Wool 

do.  Cotton. 

Coats  (separate) 

Pants  (separate),  wool, 
do.  cotton. 

Overcoats. :.. 

MacUnaws 

Raincoats. 

Sweaters  and  Jerseys. . 
Qeaning,  pressing  and 

repainng 

Overalls 

Jdmpers. 

Shirts  (work  or  dress): 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Underwear: 

Undershirts,  cotton- 
do.  wool 

Drawers,  cotton 

do.     wool 

Union  suits,  cotton... 

do.  wool 

Pi^lamas 

Nightshhts 

Footwean 

Socks,  cotton 

do.    wool , 

do.   silk 

Shoes,  high 

do.   low 

Shoe  repairing. 

Shoesmnes 

Rubber  boots 

House  slippers. 

Spats  and  leggings. .. . 

Rubbers ^.... 

Arctics 

Qlovee  and    mittens, 

leather,  dress 

Oloves  and  mittens, 

leather,  woHe 

Gloves  and   mittens, 
eotton« 
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Husband 

Other  males  (insert  ags  of  eadi  person  as  giyiBn  on  first  pace) . 

Ttmni. 

AMk 

Age 

Age. 

Age 

No. 

Cost.' 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

284.  Qloves  and   mittens, 
wooL 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Sffff.  CoHarv. 

286.  TI«B 

287.  HandlnfnThf^ff    r , . 

288.  Mnfltonandsoarfs. 

230.  Garters 

240.  Belts. ...^^ 

342  tlmnndliiff 

248.  Pocketbooks- 

Intuits'  wear  (not  sped- 
fled  above): 
245.       Diesses 

246.       Rompers 

247.      Underwaisto 

248.       Pettiooats 

240.      Otbar  infimts'  wear 

260.  Other  clothing  (note  if 
over  $6) 

2U.         Total  for  males 

Wife. 

Other  females  (insert  age  of  each  person  as  given  on  first  page). 

Items. 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

Headwear: 
2fi2.       Hatsi.r--     

• 

• 

2W.       Vf41ff  -- 

264.      Caps 

Onter  garmeots: 
256.       8ait8,cottaa 

250.          do.  wo6l 

267.          dOt  silk 

268.      Skirts,  cotton. 

260.          do.    wool 

260.  do.   silk 

261.  Waists  and  blouses, 

cotton 

202.      Waists  and  blouses, 

wool 

268.      Waists  and  blouses, 
frilk 

264.      Dresses,  cotton 

266.          do.      wooL    

266.  do.      silk 

267.  House  dresses,  bunga- 

268.  Aprons 

ton 

270.  (3oats  and  doaks,  wool. 

271 .  Raincoats 

272.      Sweaters  and  Jerseys, 
cotton 

273.      Sweaters  and  Jerseys, 
wooL 

274.      Sweaters  and  Jerseys, 

275.  Fursandboas 

276.  Cleaning,  pressing,  and 

renainnK 

Underwear: 

277.  Pettiooats,  cotton 

278.  do.          wool 

279.  do.       v^lk 

280.  Corsets 

281.  Brassieres 

282.  Cccsetcovenandcami- 
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Wife. 


No.     Cost. 


OtherfBiiiales(i]]aertaeeofeachpenciiMgtv«iL(sillnt  pags). 


No.     Cost. 


No.     Oast. 


Ag». 


No.     Oost. 


No.     Cost. 


Underwear— Contiiiiied. 
288.      ComWiwtkws,  cotton. 

384.  do.  sOk... 

285.  Union  suits,  cotton. . . 

286.  do.        wool 

287.  do.         silk 

288.  Shirts,  cotton. 

280.  do.    wool , 

200.  do.    silk 

201.  Chamises,  cotton 

202.  do.     silk 

208.      Drswefs,  cotton 

204.  do.     WOOL 

206.  do.    silk 

206.  Nl^tdresses,  cotton.. 

207.  do.  sOk..... 

208.  Pajamas,  cotton 

200.         ^oTsllk. 

aoo.  Kimonos  (<>),  cotton... 
301.  do.  wool.... 
308.  do.  sOk 

Footwear: 

308.      StocUnp,  cotton 

304.  do.      wool 

306.  do.      silk 

306.  Shoes.bigiL 

307.  do.  low. 
306.       Shoe 
300.       Shoe 
310.      House  slippers. 

811.  toats and  gaiters.... 

812.  Rubbers. 

813.  Arctics 

814.  Gloves  and  mittens,  kid. 

815.  do.  cotton 

316.  do.  wooL. 

317.  do.  sUk... 

818.  OoUars. 

310.  CoUar  and  cuff  sets 

320.  Ties 

821.  Ribbons 

322.  Handkerchiefs. 

328.  Scarfs 

334.  Garters. 

825.  Belts 

326.  Hairpins,  fancy  combs, 

ornaments,  nets,  etc. . . . 

327.  Sanitary  supplies. 

828.  Umbrellas. 

320.  Parasols.. 

380.  Hand  ba^B  and  purses.... 
331.  Watches  and  Jewelry 

Infiuits'  wear  (not  speoi- 
fled  above): 

882.      Rompers 

383.      Underwaists. 

334.      Other  intents' wear.... 

385.  Other  clothing  (note  if 

over  $5) 


Total  for  fismales. 


vindudlng  bathrobes. 
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STATISTICAL,  METHODS — BUBBAU  OP  IjABOB  STATISTIOS. 


■xpsNaca  TOR  fukl  amd  uobt  DUBnro  tbab. 


Bpedfy  size  of  antimdte  co^,  and  kinds  of  wood  and  gas .   InteiliDa.  braokst  and  nota  foel  piokBd  ap  and 
estimate  iTBlue.   Also  see  instractions. 


Articte. 


U8edibr(V>- 


Heat.       Cook.       ligbt. 


Quantity— express  in  unit 
ners  stated. 


Cost 
iiwlndlng 
storing. 


837.  Coal,  ant. 

388.   do.    bit. 

330.  Coke 

340.  Charcoal 

341.  Wood 

342.  do.    

343.  Gas 

344.  Kerosene 

345.  Gasoline 

346.  Electricity 

347.  liatohes  and  candles. 


.  tons  of  2,000 lbs... 

do.  ... 

do. 

do. 
.  oordsof  128ou.ft. 

do. 

.  1,000  ea.  ft 

.  gallons. 

.^.    

.  kilowatt  hours.... 


348. 


Total.. 


BZPKNBBS  FOR  JTUJifHTUBR  AXD  FDBNlSHnraS  DUBOTO  TXAB. 

For  artftdes  bought  on  installment,  do  not  enter  cost  price  but  amoont  paid  daring  year, 
items  enter  expense  inonned  in  year  whether  i>aid  or  not. 


For  aU  other 


Items. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cost. 


Itsms. 


^ 


Cost. 


340.  Carpets  («) 

360.  Maffing(>«) 

351.  Linoleum  and  floor  oilcloth. . 

852.  Chairs  and  stools. 

353.  Tables 

864.  Couches,  dayeoports,  solas, 

settees 

856.  Bureaus,  chiffoniers,  dressing 

tables.. ...rrrr^, 

856.  Writingdesks 

857.  Bookcases    and    magarine 

racks «. 

858.  Clocks. 

850.  Mirrors 

860.  Pictures,  frames  and  other 

ornaments 

36L  Hatracks,oo6tumers  and  hall 

trees 

862.  Sideboards,   buffets,   china 

closets 

363.  Bedsteads 

364.  Bed  springs 

365.  liattresses 

366.  Pillows 

367.  Blaoketo 

368.  Quilts  and  comlbrts 

380.  Sheets. 

370.  PiU< 

371.  Si 

372.  Intchecs,  washbowls,  etc. 

373.  Dishes  and  Klass ware 

374.  Knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc 

375.  8toves,ranges,and  heaters  (>) 

376.  nreless  cookers 

377.  Kitchen  cabinets 

378.  Kitchen  utensils  (pots,  pans, 

etc.) 

870.  Refrigerators 

'  380.  Brooms  and  brushes 


381.  Carpet  sweqMrs  and  yaooum 
cleaners. 


382.  Mops 

888.  TaUedoths,  cotton 

384.  do.  linen 

385.  NapUns,  ootton. 

386.  do.      linen 

387.  Towels,  ootton 

388.  do.    linen 

380.  Tableoildoth. 

300.  Lamps,  lamp  cfaimnejrs,  gas 

mantles  and  electrto  bulbs. 
Musioal  inst.,  records,  rolls 
(specify): 
301 


303. 


307. 


400. 
401. 
403. 

403. 
404. 


407. 
406. 


400. 
410. 


411. 


Window  shades. 

Screens,  window  and  door. . . 
Curtains,  draperies,  portltees, 

sdkjpiilows. 
Laundry  utensils,  tube. 

do.  boUers.... 

do.  washboards 

do.  wringers. . 

do.  irons 

do.  washing 


do. 

do. 

Toys,  sleds,  carts,  etc 

Baby  carri^es  and  gocarts. . 

Sewiiog  machines 

Other  ftimiture  and  fiimish- 


u^ 


TotaL. 


MiDcIude  rugs  with  carpets  or  matting  according  to materiaL 

*  Describe  f  uUy  in  note. 

M  Specify,  as  hammocks,  Jardinftres,  medldne  cabinet,  door  mats,  awning,  etc 
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Itams. 

Cost. 

Items. 

Cost 

Xnmniioo! 

■ 

440.  Bo4*s 

1 

412.       life.  Old  line.    Persons 

441.  Postage. 

Amt ..", 

442.  School  tuition,  children 

443.  do.     books,        do.     

444.  do.    (^er  ezpensesj 

413t       T/IIPj  IndWr       Pwwn? 

Amt " 

414.      LifcFrat.         Pcraons 

446.  School,  aU  expenses  of  diildren  away.. 
446.  Sickness,  physidan,  surgeon,  oculist. . 
447r     do,    m^Hlidne 

iSit « 

415.      UfeyEstab.       Persons 

Afnt, « 

448.     do.   nurse 

4W.         T4f^  P«T««nfl  . 

449.     do.    hospital 

Amt.   " 

450.     do.   dencist 

417.       Aoddent Persons 

451-     do-   eyegiasfmi,..., 

Aint ,  r .              .    . 

452.     do.    ...:. 

418.       Hmlth Pwson*., 

463.  Death,  undertaker  B 

Amt 

454.     do.    cemetery" 

410.      Personal  property 

420.       lifcLpenniis    not  in   economic 

456.  liquors,  in  or  (Nit  (rf  bouse. 

466.  Tobacco. 

458.  Income  tax 

421.  dunch  and  otiier  religious  organiza- 
tions  

450.  Tods 

460.  T/aim(lry  work  sent  out 

423.  Lodges,  clubs,  societies  <* 

461.  Cleaning  supplies,  soap 

462.  do.            soap  powder  and  liquid 

463.  do.             others 

425.  Patrl^ooix^utlonsw 

426.  Gifts  outside  family  " 

464.  Barber  work....: 

^.  Street  oar  fare,  rides  to  work 

466.  Toilet  articles" 

428.        do.           '  do.  toschooL 

466.     do.  preparations** 

420.        do.              do.  other 

467.  Telephone 

490.  Movies  (number  of  tickets) 

431.  Plays,  concerts,  lectures  (number  of 
ttctontSa. ■■....)....... ...  ......... 

JAR.  MovTng 

460.  Vehicles,  bicycles  " 

470-     do.        motorcycles".. 

492.  ThmwH! .' 

471.     do.       aut<miobiles" '..'.. 

438.  PooL 

473.  Servant  and  dav  work  waffes. . 

431.  Ofch^f^m^iffiin^tr?  ,.    ., 

473.  Other  mimMdlaneons* u 

436.  Exmirsiaos 

(») 

435.  VaoatioQ(outofcity) 

(")*............".;......... 

437.  Travel  (not  vacation) 

438.  Newspapers  (dally weekly.... 

other ) 

474.            Total 

**  Abo,  if  obtainable,  note  kind  of  policy. 

"  Qiildren  living  as  boarders  and  lodgers  are  not  in  the  economic  fomily. 
"  An  organization  whose  object  is  nuunlv  insurance  should  be  counted  Insurance. 
"  War  bonds  and  savings  stamps  are  not  expenses,  but  counted  as  money  in  hand  for  investment. 
"Qlfts  inside  economic  nmily  are  counted  as  ordinary  family  expense.   More  or  less  forced  contributions 
outside  ftonily  are  considered  gifts. 
"Show  date  of  death  in  Column  0.    Enter  expenses  for  death  outside  family  in  473. 
"  Brushes,  combs,  mirrors,  tooth  brushes,  curling  iron,  manicure  sets,  razors  and  blades,  etc. 
•*  ToUet  soap,  tooih  powder,  cosmetics,  shoe  polish,  etc 
"  Tnrlnding  also  supplies,  repairs,  and  license. 
"  Specify  items  above  16. 

With  this  schedule,  trained  agents  went  into  each  of  the  92  local- 
ities referred  to  above,  and  through  personal  visits  to  the  homes  of 
workingmen,  where  they  interviewed  the  wives  and  other  members 
of  (he  family,  they  secured  complete  data  relating  to  the  income  and 
expenditures  of  these  families.  The  following  form  of  table  has  been 
used  in  showing  a  summary  of  the  results  of  tms  investigation. 
26046^— 23— BuU.  326 2 
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fit 


I 
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i^-ssa'a' 


lllllll  I 


• 

1 

1 

$900  and  under  $1,200 

$1,200  and  under  $1,600. .. . 
$1,600  and  under  $1,800. .. . 
$1,800  and  under  $2,100. . . . 
$2,100  and  under  $2,600. . . . 
$2,600  and  oyer 

Total 
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Tables  were  also  constructed  showing  the  average  cjuantity  con- 
sumed per  family  of  each  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  family 
schedide  or  budget.  To  illustrate  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  im 
table  on  page  22,  showing  the  consumption  of  food. 

These  ''consumption  figures''  are  used  in  giving  the  proper 
''wei^ts"  to  the  several  articles  within  a  group  of  items,  as  will  be 
explamed  further  on. 

Having  provided  a  system  of  weighting,  the  next  step  is  to  secure 
information  relating  to  the  prices  of  the  various  items  or  articles 
enteringinto  the  usual  family  budget  and  their  changes  from  time  to 
time.    The  number  of  articles  is  so  ereat  that  it  is  unpracticable  to 

fet  prices  at  frequent  intervals  on  all  the  articles  the  average  family 
uys,  so  the  bureau  has  selected  a  number  of  the  more  important  and 
representative  articles  of  each  of  the  six  groups  mentioned  above 
and  secures  prices  on  these  articles.  As  stated  on  page  23,  it  is 
beUeved  that  the  articles  so  selected  fairly  represent  all  the  articles 
in  their  respective  groups,  and  that  changes  in  the  cost  of  living, 
based  on  changes  in  the  cost  of  these  articles,  are  very  close  to  the 
actual  changes  experienced  by  the  average  family. 

The  manner  of  securing  and  computing  food  prices  is  described  on 
page  21  imder  ''Retail  prices.''  All  omer  pnces  except  for  coal, 
wood,  gas,  electricity,  and  dry  goods  (see  page  27),  are  secured  peri- 
odically by  special  agents  of  the  bureau,  who  visit  merchants, 
dealers,  agents,  etc.,  and  get  data  directly  from  records.  Form  7  is 
used  for  prices  of  male  clothing,  8  for  female  clothing,  9  for  rents,  10 
for  furniture  and  house  furnishings,  and  11  for  miscellaneous  items. 
These  forms  are  used  several  consecutive  times,  «ach  of  the  columns 
imder  "Retail  prices  in  — *'  being  used  for  a  different  date. 

In  selecting  stores  and  establisnmen.ts  from  which  to  secure  prices 
every  effort  is  made  to  get  representative  firms  in  various  sections  of 
the  city  which  are  patronized  bv  workingmen's  families. 

Quotations  are  secured  from  four  stores  or  establishments  for  each 
article,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  street-car  fares,  for  instance, 
where,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  so  many  quotations  can  be  obtained. 

Data  on  rents  are  secured  from  375  to  2,000  houses  and  apartments 
in  each  city.  These  houses  are  such  as  are  occupied  by  representative 
workingmen's  famiUes. 

Prices  of  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  are  secured  through  the  personal 
visits  of  agents,  rather  than  by  correspondence,  for  two  reasons: 
The  articles  in  these  groups  are  not  standardized  to  the  extent  that 
articles  of  food  are,  neither  can  they  be  described  so  definitely  as  to 
be  readily  identified  at  all  times.  Besides  this  the  grade  or  quality 
as  well  as  the  style  of  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  is  constantly  changing, 
and  substitutions  frequently  have  to  be  made.  It  is  absolutefy 
essential  to  secure  correct  results  that  when  such  substitutions  or 
changes  must  be  made  the  articles  substituted  must  be  asi  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  quality  or  ^ade  as  the  original  article.  The 
experience  of  the  bureau  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  this  work  by  correspondence.  It 
requires  the  personal  investigation  and  carefiu  inquiry  of  a  trained 
agent  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  to  secure  the  best  re- 
smts.  Whenever  substitutions  have  to  be  made,  prices  are  secured 
on  the  article  substituted  for  the  previous  price  period  as  well  as 
for  the  present,  so  that  the  figures  will  always  be  comparable. 
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Fvrm  7. 


U.  8.  DEFABTMBIT  OF  LABOR,  BUBSAU  OP  LABOB  STATISnCS,  WASHDfOl^N. 

RETAIL  PBICE8  OF  CLOTHINO  FOB  MALES. 

L  NMBsoftton 3.  Ctty 8.  Stote.... 

4.  AddiMS 6.  Kamtandpoilttoiiofiiiiotmant 


Artkde. 


of  ar^ 


SATB  AMD  CAM. 


(8)  Hits,  Straw... 

HBt8,felt 

Caps 

Caps,  U-7«ar. 


BXADT  TO  WBAB. 


Suits : 

Trousers,  oottOD,  U-year 

I  Suits 

)  Overcoats 

)  Trousers,  wod,  12-year 

I  Overcoats  or  macklnaws,  12-year 

Suits,  wool,  12-vear 

Overalls  or  work  trousers ..... 

UMDBBWBAB  AND  0TOCKINafl. 


)    Unionsuits , 

i)   Union  suits,  12-yeai 

v)  TTnionsults 

7)  Union  suits,  12-year 

Socks,  cotton 

Stockinp,  cotton,  12-year . 


FUBNISHINOfl. 


Shirts,  cotton. 
NifOitshirts.... 

Cauars 

Neckties. 


Shirts,  ootton.  12-year. , 
Nightshirts.  12-year... 
Neckties,  liyear 


Shoes,  high 

Shoes,  high,  12-year. 
Bubbers 


SHOB  BEPAIBINa. 


Wholasoles  and  heels  (sewed) 

Half  soles  and  heels  (sewed) 

Half  soles  and  heels  (sewed),  12-3rear. 


Unit 


Retail  piloes  in- 


imtobmamtb: 
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U.  8.  DKPABTMXMT  OF  LABOB,  BITBXJLU  OF  LABOB  RATIBIIC8,  WASHINGTON. 
RETAIL  PRICES  OF  CLOTHINa  FOR  FEICALES. 

1.  Nameofstore 2.  City 8.  State.... 

4.  Additts 6.  NameaDdposttioaofinlQRnftnt 


Agent. 


Artkde. 


Deeoiiptiaa 
tide. 


)tiaa  of  ar- 


Unit 


RetaUpiioQsin— 


BBADTTO  WBAB. 


SUrtt,  oottoo,  wash. 

Waists,  ailk... 

,    ,  Suits,  wool 

,W)  Costs,  wool 

W)  Dresses,  wool 

W)  Coats,  wool, e-year... 
W)  Pettiooats,  not  silk... 


KNIT  VNDBBWBAB  AND  STOCKINGS. 


&i   Union  suits 


S 


Union  suits 

Union  suits,  6-year 

Undeiwaists,  (hyear 

Stockings,  ootton 

Stockings,  oottoo,  6-year. . 

irOBUN  UNSSBWBAB. 


S)   Drawers,  muslin.  6-year 

S  J    Pettieoats,  muslin,  6-year 

W>   Hightgowns, muslin, 6-year... 

Petticoats,  muslin 

Nl^tgowns,  6-vear 

Pettiooats  or  bloomers,  6-year. 

Combinatioos,  ete.,  muslm 

Nightgowns,  muslin 

ConetoQivers ^..,. 


C0B8BT8. 


Shoes,  low 

Shoes,  low.  6-year.., 

I  Shoes,  high 

f  Shoes, high, 6-year.. 

Rnbben 

Rubbers,  6-year 


VoUe 

Organdie 

Qing^iam 

Apron  gingham . 
Serge 


8H0B  BBPADONG. 

Half  soles  and  heels  (sewed).. 
Rubber  heels 


Yd. 
Yd. 
Yd. 
Yd. 
Yd. 


INFOBMANTS: 
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STATISTICAL  BCETHODS — ^BUBBAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

i9. 


Ageni. 


V,  8.  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUBKAU  OF  LABOB  OTATISnCS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

COST  OP  RENTS. 


1.  Nameofflnn 2.  City 3.  State. 

4.  Address 6.  Name  o<  person  fumisbing  infonnAtUxi. 


Street  and  number. 

flat,  or 
apl.i 

No.  of 
rooms.* 

Rent  per  month  In— 

1 

2 

8 

i  A  boose  is  a  building  occupied  by  a  single  family. 

A  flat  is  a  building  in  which  each  family  occupies  a  whole  floor. 

An  apartment  is  a  building  having  liying  quarters  for  two  or  more  families  on  a  floor. 

If  flat  or  anartment,  state  on  which  floor. 
*  Indade  aU  roams  usable  for  living  purposes,  but  exclude  bath,  pantry,  storage  attic,  and  stohtge  cellar. 


Form  10. 


AgmA, 


U.  8.  DIPABTMXNT  OF  LABOB,  BUREAIT  OF  LABOB  ffTAIISncS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FURNITURE  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHZNOS. 

3.  State, 


1.  Name  of  store 2.  City 

4.  Address 5.  Name  and  position  of  informant 

Report  prices  for  a  grade  generally  purchased  by  f^miMes  of  workingmen,  the  same  grade  throughout 
the  piariod.  State  the  unit,  as  each,  half  dozen,  etc  Give  description  of  artide  as  complete  as  possible. 
Avoid  spedal  day  or  season  sales. 


Article. 


Description  of 
ardde. 


Unit. 


Retail  prices  in— 


Rugs,  WOOL 

Rugs,  grass , 

Lindeums , 

Chairs,  living  room ;. , 

ChairSy  dining 

Tables,  library  or  living  room , 

Taoles,  dining 

Tables,  kitchen 

Couches  (sanitary  or  bed) 

D«-essers , 

Chiffoniers 

Buffets 

China  dosets 

Bedsteads 

Bed  springs 

Mattresses 

Baby  carriages , 

Gocarts 

PUlow  cases 

Sheets 

Tabledoths,  cotton 

Napkins,  cotton 

Towels,  cotton 

Blankets,  cotton 

Blankets,  wod 

Comforts 

Table  oildoths 

Cook  stoves;  coal,  wood,  gas,  or  oil    . 
Heating  stoves;  coal,  wood,  gas,  or  dl. 

Carpet  sweepers 

Brooms. 

Pianos 

Talking  machines 

Sewing  machiues 

Refdgecators 
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A§erU, 


V.  8.  DmtAJBentmm  or  labob,  bubbau  or  labob  sTAinncs,  WASHmmov,  d.  c. 
RETAIL  PRIOBS  OF  MI8CBLLANB0US  ITCHS. 


1.  Kameofest 2.  City 3.  State. 

4.  Addiess 5.  NameandpoaltliHiofinlbnnaiit 


Item. 


Unit. 


Price  Itt— 


Street  can  BcgiilBrfAre.adalt 

MovieB:  Ftntfloor,  week ni^t, adult 

NewipftpcR  Daily  oo  street 

Sunday  on  street 

Dootor:  OflloeTi8it.asaal  charge 

House  Tlsiiy  usual  ohai^. 


HedidiiB: 


Obstetrical  cas^  usual  charge . . . 

Calomel  tablets,  i  grain 

Aspirin  tablets,  »-grain 

Caster  oU 

Quinine  pills 

Standard  pr^iaripticii,  liquid . 


Standard  preseripticn,  liquid.  

Standard  presoripttoa, -capsule  or  pill,  8-grain 


mixture. 

Hospital:  Pay  ward , 

Denust:  FiUmg,  usual  charge 

Crown,  usual  <diarge. 

Plate,  mil  UTOMT,  usual  charge. 

Spectacles:  Gold-fllled  rims,  flat  spherical  lens . 

Single  s^Mirate  lens 

Laundrsr:  Men's  stiff  collars 

Men's  shirts,  soft  oufls  attached 

Sheets 

Turkish  towels 

Flat  work 

Cleaning  supplies: 

Soap 

Laundry  soap  (6  to  12  OS.) 

Soap  powder  (8  to  16  oc.) 

Cleaning  i>owder(U  to  18  OS.) 

Barber:  Shaye 

Haircut 

Toilet  articles  and  preparations: 

Toothbrush. 

Toilet  soap 

Shaving  soap  or  cream 

Tooth  pow<Mr  or  paste 

Takum  powder. 

Vaseline  (1  to  2  oe.) 

Telephone:  Residence 

Tobacco:  Cigar 

Cigarettes 

Cigarette  tobacco  (l  to  2  os.) 

Pipetobacoo(lto2os.) 

Plug  tobacco  (1  to  3^  OB.) 

Kerosene... 


1 
1 

IdOE. 

Idos. 

2  OS. 
Idos. 

2  OS. 

4  OS. 
Idoe. 

Week. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Lb. 

OS. 
Os. 
Os. 
Os. 

1 
1 

1 
Os. 
Ob. 
Ob. 
Ob. 
Ob. 
Month 


Ob. 

Ob. 

Ob. 

OaUon. 
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STATISTICAL  METHODS — ^BUBBAU  OP  LABOB  STATTBTIOS. 


The  following  table  is  given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  working 
up  and  applying  the  prices  after  they  are  received  in  the  bureau. 

This  taole  shows  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  four  articles  of  furniture 
and  house  furnishings  in  a  certain  city  from  Mtu^ch  to  June,  1922. 
Taking  the  first  article  in  the  table,  bedsteads,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  Quantity  weighting  is  0.2,  that  is  the  families  that  were  interro- 
gatea  in  this  city  purchased  an  average  of  0.2  of  a  bedstead  in  a  year. 
The  four  quotations  of  prices  for  tms  article  aggregated  $85.25  in 
March  and  $81.25  in  Jime,  the  average  price  bemg  $21.31  per  bed- 
stead in  March,  and  $20.31  in  June.  These  average  prices  multi- 
pUed  by  the  quantity  weighting,  0.2,  gives  $4.26  for  March,  and 
$4.06  for  Jime;  that  is,  the  average  cost  of  the  number  of  bedsteads 
purchased  by  the  average  family  in  a  year  was  $4.26  in  March,  and 
|4.06  in  June.  Each  article  on  the  list  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  results  added,  showing  that  the  total  cost  of  the  average 
number  of  these  articles  of  furniture  piux^hased  by  a  family  eacn 
year  was  $17.94  in  March,  and  $17.46  m  June.  Taking  the  March 
cost  as  a  base  or  100  per  cent,  the  June  cost  was  97.0  per  cent,  a 
decrease  of  3  per  cent.  The  data  for  all  furniture  and  for  the  other 
groups  of  items — ^food,  clothing,  etc. — are  worked  up  in  the  same 


manner. 


FURNITUKE  AND  HOUSE  FUBNISHINQS. 


Artide. 

Quantity  • 
weighting. 

Prices. 

Weighted  cost. 

March,  1022. 

June,  1022. 

March,  1022. 

June,  1022. 

Bedsteads 

a2 

$14.75 
29.50 
28.50 
12.50 

$14.75 
29.50 
2160 
12.60 

$4.26 
2.74 
4.50 
6.85 

Total  (4  qaotodons) 

85.26 
21.31 

81.25 
20.31 

Average 

$4.06 

.2 

Bed  fqnings x 

16.25 
8.50 
&50 

21.50 

14.60 
&60 
&60 

21.60 

Total  (4  quotatioiis) 

54.75 
13.69 

53.00 
13.25 

2.65 

.3 

liattiesses 

ia76 
12.00 
13.50 
25.00 

9.76 
12.00 
18.50 
25.00 

Total  (4  quotations) 

61.25 
15.31 

6a  25 
15.06 

Average 1 

4. 52 

.2 

Bahy  rarriagw     

32.00 
82.50 
25.00 
37.50 

32.00 
82.60 
25.00 
35.00 

Total  (4  quotations) 

127.00 
31.75 

124.50 
31.13 

Average 

6.23 

Total 

17.94 
100.0 

17.46 

Percent 

07.0 

Per  cent  decrease,  March  to  June. . . 

3.0 
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Having  asoertained  the  changes  in  the  eost  of  the  several  groui>s 
of  items^  it  remains  to  ''weight"  these  results  aceordiiig  to  their 
relative  unportance  in  the  faimly  budget.  To  illustrate  this  part  of 
the  work  the  following  table  is  used: 


Oroops  of  items. 


Pood 

Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel  and  light. 
Fnnittaro,  etc. , 
MlsceUaDeous.. 


Total. 


Inoraae 

from 

January 

to  May 

(percent). 

2. 


3.4 
6.3 
4.0 
3.« 
3.2 
5.8 


Weight 

of  group 

(per  cent). 


38.2 
10.6 
18.4 
6.3 
6.1 
21.3 


Resultant 

efleotoQ 

cost  of 

llTing 

(per  cent). 


1.3 
1.0 
.5 
.2 
.2 
1.2 


4.4 


Let  us  assume  that  it  has  been  as(;ertained  that  the  changes  in  the 
cost  of  the  respective  groups  of  items  between  two  given  dates  have 
been  indicated  in  column  2  of  the  table;  that  is,  the  cost  of  food  has 
increased  3.4  per  cent,  clothing  6.3  per  cent,  etc.  The  figures  in 
column  3  are  taken  from  the  summanes  of  the  study  mentioned  on 
page  13.  If  the  cost  of  food  increased  3.4  per  (^ent,  and  the  cost  of 
food  constitutes  38.2  per  cent  of  the  family  expenditure,  then  38.2 
per  cent  of  3.4  (3.4  multiplied  by  0.382)  wiH  give  1.3  per  cent,  the 
resultant  effect  on  the  cost  of  living;  that  is  3  the  cost  of  food  in- 
creased 3.4  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  other  items  remained  tmchanged, 
the  cost  of  living  would  be  increased  1.3  per  cent.  In  the  same  way 
the  effect  of  the  chaoges  in  the  other  groups  are  ascertained,  and  the 
results  adcled.  This  gives  4.4  per  cent  as  the  totd  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  period  imder  consideration. 

RETADi  PRICES. 

For  several  jrears  the  bureau  has  collected  and  published  data 
relating  to  retail  prices  of  food.  Beginning  in  1915  suminaries  or 
abstracts  of  these  data  have  been  published  monthly  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  fuller  reports  being  published  annually  in  a  bulletin. 

With  several  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  number  of  articles 
and  in  the  number  of  cities  represented^  prices  are  now  secured  for 
43  articles  in  each  of  the  foUowmg  51  cities:  • 


Atlanta,  6a. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cdumbus,  Ohio. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Fall  River,  Ma«. 
Houston»Tex. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif . 
Louisville,  &y. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Memphis,  Term. 
Milwaukee^  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Newark,  Nl  J. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
New  York.  If.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Peoria,  111. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Or^. 
Providence,  K.  I. 
Richmond,  Va.    . 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Frandsco,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

ScrantoiijP*- 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Springfield,  111. 
Waahuigton,  D.  C. 
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STATISTICAL  METHODS — BUBBAV  OV  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


In  a  study  of  the  cost  T>f  living  made  hv  the  bureau  in  1918-19, 
inquky  was  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  different  articles  of  food  con- 
sumea  by  the  average  family.  The  following  table  shows  a  list  of 
these  articles  and  the  quantity  of  each  consumed  per  family  in  one  year : 

QUANTITY  OF  SPBCIFliD  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  IN  ONE  YEAR  BY  WORK- 

INOMBN'S  FAMILIS8. 


[The  anit  of  quantity  is  the  poond  unlesB  othenriae  stated.] 

Average 
quantity 

ArtUa. 

Averan 
qoantuy 

Artide. 

per 
£unUyin 
one  year. 

InS^in 
one  year. 

—    - 

W.1 

00.0 

44.7 

15.5 

5.1 

1.2 

18.2 

40l6 

17.0 

10.0 

7.7 

2.5 

5.0 

8.2 

6.1 

.1 

23.4 

8.1 

18.5 

8.0 

.8 

5.8 

.5 

.3 

7.4 

.1 

11.8 

81.4 
4.4 
&8 
1.5 
2.4 
L5 

324.0 

2.0 

62.2 

37.6 

L5 

6.2 

67.5 

12.0 

2.7 

16.7 

4.5 

3.8 

36.6 

13.3 

ia2 

61.2 

20ai 
7.7 
36.0 
60.4 
0.0 
4.5 

6.2 

5.0 

30.6 

.7 

396.7 

32.6 

5.0 

18.0 

15.3 

15w6 

Grain  prodnct»— Continued. 

ICaaieoi,  spaghetti,  and  noodlfls. .. . 

RiiM^.. 

20.6 

82.1 

Plea. 

4.0 

Tap*oca  and  saso 

1.5 

Rngar 

148.0 

33.2 

Candy 

ia5 

Chocolate 

LI 

t'.'.'.V.V. 

Fruits,  freeh: 

^S&::;v.:::-.;;;;;;;.:::-.:SS^:; 

Bananas doaen.. 

Lemons do.... 

Oranges .do.... 

Qru>es 

16.8 
8.8 
10.0 

4.2 
8.4 
18.1 

BerSes qoart.. 

12.8 
5.7 

Watermekm do.... 

Other 

LO 
88.8 

Fraits,  dried: 

Apples 

LI 

10.2 

0.8 

Peaches..      

L8 

offir!.:::::::::::::;::::::::;:::::: 

L8 

Fmits,  canned: 

Peaches 

4.0 

Pineapple. 

8.2 

Other...!:;;;::.:. :::: 

L9 

JeDIes,  preserves,  marmalades,  etc. 

Peanut  Dutter. 

tt 

.qoart!! 

Vegetables,  fresh: 

Potatoes,  Irish 

00L2 

Potatoes,  sweet  and  vams 

£1.8 

Cabbage. 

oli 

.quart.. 

Apina4%  and  kale peck. . 

2.1 

..do.... 

ed 

.Quart.. 

iC!r. ..."............. ..StT.... 

Beans,  string do.... 

Tomatoes 

L8 
4.0 
00.1 

.  .do. . . . 

OnloDS..  .                                 .  ... 

8&0 

Icecream. do.... 

Butter 

£S!i^-::::::;::::::::::::::^:; 

Celery bonoh.. 

Beets 

7.8 
28.0 

ChfNifle.  ordinarr  Aroerioan 

8.3 

.Cheese,  other... 

18.8 

oftomarffarine. 

Carrots. 

27.7 

Other  butter  substitutes 

Tumipe. 

10.4 

Vegetable oooUng  and  table  oils... 

"iMKi                   , . ,  ♦    , , .    , 

Sanerkraui; 

2.0 

Asnarasus . .                         bunch  . 

1.5 

1  Ard  wmpmind 

oSerT.  ...■..".■."■..■.■  ■.■.".■.^^:: 

26.8 

Lard  BubsUtutes. 

Vegetables,  dried: 
Beans. 

Eggs doten.. 

Grain  products: 

Flour,  wheat 

28.0 

Peas 

8.8 

Other 

las 

Flour,  rye. 

''^*S^'iSS?'=  . 

Flour,  other 

8,8 

Com  meal 

PeaTI.™™.                        :..... 

0.7 

HOTnlny  or  grits 

Com 

10.2 

CoTDstvch  r.        

Tomatoes ...         

34.0 

Breakfast  foods- 

Asnaracus. s......... 

•8 

Wheat 

oSelr!r!^. ..:.:.... .::::::;; 

2.8 

Com 

G^ttai 

1.1 

Oats 

Canned  smm 

4.8 

Other...... 

Tea - 

8,^ 

Bread,  wheat 

Coflea. 

38.8 

Bread,  rye 

Coffee  substitute 

.7 

Bread^  <khw 

Cocoa... 

4.8 

RoUff  and  buns-r....- -, 

Nuto 

4.8 

Otherfoods 

»J1 

Lunches number.. 
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It  is  impracticable  to  secure  prices  of  all  of  tliese  articles  every 
month,  from  this  list,  however,  43  of  the  more  important  and  rep- 
resentative articles  have  been  selected  to  represent  food  in  the  bu- 
reau's retail  price  work.  It  is  believed  that  the  prices  and  the  changes 
in  the  prices  of  these  articles  fairly  represent  conditions  in  the  cost 
of  food  as  a  whole. 

The  following  three  forms  show  the  articles  for  which  prices  are 
secured  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  manner  in  which  the  prices 
are  coUected.  These  schedules  are  made  up  in  book  form,  each  book 
containii^  12  sheets,  one  for  each  month.  These  books  are  sent  out 
early  in  J^uary  to  merchants  and  dealers  with  whom  arrangements 
have  previously  been  made  by  an  agent  of  the  bureau  to  furnish  ttie 
prices.  It  is  the  aim  to  get  quotations  from  15  to  25  grocers  and 
meat  dealers  in  each  citv  on  Form  12  and  a  smaller  nuniber  of  quo- 
tations from  bakers  ana  dairymen  for  bread  and  milk  on  Forms  13 
and  14,  respectively. 

Farm  It. 
RETAIL  PRICES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

[Nam€'^jink.\ 

""[ifoVj '(aiiii'.\ icttfj Xaiau.] 

[Name  ^iwlim  film  

FlMse  enter  prices  on  the  date  Indicated  below.   Detach  the  sheet  and  mail  it  in  one  of  the 
panying  envelopes  to  the  "Commiasianer  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C' 

nUCB  FSBBUAKT  15,  1922. 

[Only  one  price  on  each  article  Is  desired.] 


■uw^  buc  uuuuiv  \n  nub  uiuubu. 

Continue  remarks  on  the  back  of  this  sheet,  if  necessary. 
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IS, 
BREAD  WEIGHTS  AND  RETAIL  PRICES. 


[Name  of  firm.] 

""iNi:r 

[Strmt.]                                 [Cttif.]                        [8$^.] 

[Nams  ofpertonfuntighinif  infonmUkm.] 

PBId  FXBBUAKT  15,  ItlS. 

NanMofloaf. 

RetaU 

SoaUnx 

BakBd 

perloaL 

perlMf. 

Centi, 

Ownee$. 

<Hmm. 

Ronarks: 

Enter  imder '' Remarks'' the  cftoae  of  any  ohangn  in  weight  or  of  any  adTMioe  or  decliiM 
the  mMAy^  of  laat  month. 
Continue  remarks  on  the  back  of  this  sheet,  if  necessary. 


Form  14. 
RETAIL  PRICES. 


[Name  affirm.] 


[No.] 


[Street,] 


[<%.) 


[8iaU.] 


[Nameofpermmfwniihing  information.] 

FIICB  WKBWJAXt  U»  IStt. 


Artfele. 


PrkB. 


Milk,  fwsh....,deUvered,  bottled perqt.. 

[Enter  "P"  (fpattewitei:  "B"  if  raw.] 
Butter,  ofeamery,  extra per  lb.. 

-        [  Enter  "  Ti«6"  w  **  Print."] 

Eggs,  strletly  fresh,  near-by perdoa.. 

Eggs, fresh , per  doc.. 

""— IS,  storage perdos.. 

^  year  or  more  old;  diessed,  not  drawn perlb.. 


Remarks: 


middle  of  last  month. 
Continue  remarks  on  the  back  of  this  sheet,  if  neoesavy. 

From  the  prices  that  are  received  from  month  to  month  the  bureau 
computes  an  average  price  for  each  article  in  each  city  and  for  the 
51  cities  combined,  and  also  computes  relative  prices  or  index  num- 
bers. These  index  numbers  are  percentages  in  which  the  average 
prices  for  the  year  1913  are  taken  as  the  base,  or  100  per  cent,  upon 
which  the  percentages  for  other  dates  are  computed.  In  working 
the  index  numbers  mcluding  all  articles  for  a  city  or  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  prices  are  weighted  by  the  average  family  con- 
sumption as  shown  by  the  table  on  page  22. 

The  following  form  of  table  is  used  to  show  the  results  of  this  work. 

Th&  table  on  page  26  shows  how  the  index  numbers  are  presented. 
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AVERAGE  BETAIL  PRICES  OF  8FE0IFIED  VOOD  ARTICLES  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HU 
CREASE  OR  DECREASE  APRIL  15, 1022,  COMPARED  WITH  APRIL  16,  IfiSl,  AND  MARCH 
U^  1822. 


Artiols. 

Unit. 

Average  retail  price  on— 

Per  cent  of  increase 
<+)  or  decrease 
(-5  AprJiim 
compared  with— 

^IL'^ 

Mar.  15, 
1922. 

r^i'' 

X"' 

Mar.l5k 
1922. 

ft|flrfnff*f*fr,  

Poimd » 

Ctalt. 

CetiU. 

OtnU. 

RmndfftMkl 

...T.do..    . 

Rib  roast 

:::::do; ::.:;:::::: 

CbookroMt 

do 

Plate  beef 

:.:::do: ::.:::::;:: 

do 

BaooD^ 

::;::do::;::::;:::: 

JUjd 

do 

Lamb 

::;;.do: ::::::::;:: 

H«nff     

do.*, 

Animnn  canned,  red . 

:::::do; ::::::::::: 

i'llk,frerf»    ..  ', 

Quart 

If  ilk'  AVATMV&tMi  -  -  -     -  .       

1B-IO0B.CU1 

Pound 

Butter.  ......................... 

(HeomargarlBe 

Nnt  TnaraariDeT  - 

:::::SS:::::::::::: 

f^itf^fi«p^>    

.do 

TAf«^ ... 

::;::do; ;:;:::::::: 

VMetable  lard  substitute 

do 

Ef£i,strifftl7fn)ih... 

Doeen. 

Ma!r7r:.t?!!^"i"":i" .. 

Pound 

noar 

do 

Com  meal. 

:;::;do: ;;;:;;;.::: 

do 

Comflakee 

8-QE.  package 

do 

Wlieat  cereal 

Macaroni 

Rk*. .-  .... .. 

Beansyiiavy 

Potatoes... 

.IllldoII 

Onions 

do     

Cabbace 

do 

B^nfTbaked 

No.2can 

Com,  canned...... 

do 

Peas^eanned ,, 

do 

Tomatoes,  canned 

AnART.  eramilated .  r  

do 

Pound 

do 

SSi-.:::::::::::::::;::::::::: 

do 

do 

RalsinR 

:;:::do:::.:.:::::: 

BgnmiAS 

Dozen 

OiansBf.. 

.!^o... .:..:...: 
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Prices  of  coal,  wood,  gas,  and  dry  goods  are  obtained  by  corre- 
spondence on  Forms  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  respectiydv.  In  addition 
to  the  items  shown  on  Form  18,  prices  are  secured  on  ginchams, 
muslins,  sheetings,  flannels,  sheets,  and  blankets.  iSices^  elec- 
tricity are  also  ootained  by  correspondence. 

Form  IS, 

V,  a.  DKPABTlfKNT  OF  LABOR,  BURKAU  OF  LABOR  STAHOTIOS,  WASmNOTON. 

RBTAUi  PRICB  OF  COAL  ON DBUVBRBD  TO  FAMILT  TRADK. 

S^  price  entered  riiould  be  the  imce  cbarsed /am%  trade.    The  price  should  be 
coal  delivered  to  the  consumer,  but  shoula  not  include  any  extra  charge  lor  storing 
in  cellar  or  C09I  bin  of  consumer  where  an  extra  handling  is  necessary.) 

Name  of  person  furnishing  information: 

PXNNSTLYANIA  AJfTHRAOm  WHTTB  ASH  OOAL: 

In  too  kite. 

Egg f 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

BiruiONOUs  goal: 

(Kind  sold  to  family  trade.) 


lie. 

Xr.  8.  DSPABTMBNT  OF  LABOR,  BURBAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  WASHINGTON. 
RBTAIL  PRIOB  OF  WOOD.  PBR  OORD,  OB 

(Please  give  price  on  oorehoooa,  sawed,  split,  and  delivered.    Prices  are  not  wasted 

for  kindling  wood.) 
Name  of  person  furnishing  information 

Price  per  oord. 

I 


AddUional  inftmnatUm  detired. 

stfe  made  on  less  than  cord  lots, 

„^ e  are  made,  together  with  pricec , .__ 

(jfuaatity  Price  on  Price  on 


If  ^  most  of  your  sales  are  made  on  less  than  cord  lots,  will  you  please  enter  below 
the  quantity  on  which  sales  are  made,  together  with  prices  on  the  dates  specified. 


1 17. 

17.  S.  DSPABTICXNT  OF  LABOR,  BXTRBAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  WA6HINOTON. 
FBIOB  OF  MANTTFACTURBD  GAS,  PBR  THOUSAND  OUBIO  FBST,  ON 

Name  of  person  fumiriiing  information : 

Gas  for  household  lighting  and  heating  purposes: 


Ttrthoasutd 
oablofeet. 


GiooB^ce $. 

Netpnce $. 

Gas  for  household  cooking  and  heating  purposes: 

Gross  price $. 

Net  price $- 


1.  Have  you  an  additional  chaige  for  meter  service,  or  have  you  any  other  service 
chams  that  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates  given  above? 

2.  JEbs  vour  company  a  Kgfating  or  neatinff  standard? 

Ii  based  on  lignt,  wnat  is  your  cancQepower? 

If  based  on  l^t,  what  is  the  minimum  standard  for  British  thermal  units? 
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Form  18. 
V.  8.  DSPABTIIBMT  OF  lABOB,  BURBATT  OF  LABOR  8TATI0I1O0.  WA8HIKQT0N. 


BBTAIL  FRICBB  ON. 


The  bureau  requeets  the  retail  price  on of  the  arttclee  listed 

below.  J^either  special  sale,  leader  prices,  nor  prices  on  mill  ends  or  seconds  should 
be  quoted. 

Calico: 

Ameri<!an— 

lirfit 

Dark 

Simpsons- 
Light > 

Dark 

Merrimack — 

Light 

Dark 

Manchester — 

light 

Dark 

Percale,  36-inch: 

Punjab do... 

Manchester do... 

Pacific do... 

Windsor  cretonne do . . . 

Rumson  cretonne do . . . 

Premier  (Windsor) do... 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do. . . 


WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Wholesale  prices  in  representative  markets  of  the  oonntry  are 
collected  each  month  by  the  bureau  for  a  large  number  of  commodi- 
#ties.  In  some  instances  prices  for  a  particular  grade  or  Quality  of  an 
article  of  special  importance  are  obtained  in  several  dinerent  local- 
ities in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  local  conditions.  In  other 
instances  prices  for  several  different  grades  of  an  important  article 
are  obtained  in  the  same  locaUty.  In  both  cases  each  quotation  is 
coimted  as  a  commoditv.  Of  450  commodities,  or  series  of  quotar 
tions,  now  included  in  the  compilation^  404  are  used  in  constructing 
die  series  of  weighted  index  numbers. 

A  majority  of  the  price  quotations  used  are  obtained  from  standard 
trade  journals.  This  appues  particularly  to  articles  classed  as  farm 
products,  foods,  metals,  and  chemicals  and  drugs.  In  most  instances 
weekly  prices  are  taken.  ^  These  are  transferred  to  cards  (Form  19) 
on  wmcn  spaces  are  provided  for  the  source  of  the  price  quotations, 
the  serial  number  of  the  article,  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  in  the 
bureau's  classification,  the  unit  and  day  of  week  quoted,  and  the 
description  of  the  article.  Each  card  contains  a  years  record, 
average  and  relative  prices  for  each  month  and  for  tne  vear  bein^ 
eftiown,  together  with  the  1913  basic  price,  in  addition  to  tne  detailed 
weekly  prices. 

A  list  of  the  publications  from  which  prices  are  extracted  follows: 

American  Ck>ntractor. 

Black  Diamond. 

BoflUm  Chamber  of  Commerce  Weekly  ICarket  Report 

Chicago  Daily  Droven  Journal. 

Chicago  Dairy  Produce. 

CoalAge. 

Coal  Trade  Journal. 
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Commercial  List  and  Maritime  Register  (Philadelphia). 

DailYMarketJBecord. 

Daily  T^adeBuIIelm. 

Drug  and  Chemical  Markets. 

En^fmeering  News  Record. 

Fluid  Milk  Jdaiket  Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hardware  Age. 

Iron  Age. 

Iron  TnMle  Review. 

Journal  of  Coimnerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin. 

Kansas  City  Star. 

Lumber. 

Lumber  Trade  Journal. 

Milk  News. 

Milk  ReiKHter. 

Morning  Or^;onian. 

Morning  Star. 

Nation^  Provisioner. 

New  York  Tribune. 

Northwestern  Miller.  ^ 

Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter. 

Pacific  Dairy  Review. 

Paper. 

Paper  Trade  Journal. 

Pnce  Current^Qrain  Reporter. 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

San  Frandsoo  Chronicle. 

Seed  World. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Statistical  Sugar  Traae  Joiumal. 

Times-Pica^rune. 

Virginian  Pilot. 

Weston  Tobacco  Journal. 

Form  19. 
U.   8.   DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR — ^BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

WEEKLY  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Source 

Division ^ Group 

Quotation Day  of  week. 

Article 


No.. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Itoy. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

S«)t. 

Oct. 

Nov.* 

D«c 

Agg 

AVK 

bS.:::  ; ;:.: 

■ 

Year  Agg., 
Notes 


Year  Avg YearRel. 


•  1913  Avg,. 


About  one-third  of  the  quotations  are  obtained  directly  from 
manufacturers  or  aales  ajgents.  For  textiles  and  housefumishing 
goods  all  quotations  usea  are  supplied  by  manufacturers  or  their 

25046<»— 23— Bull.  326 3 
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trade  bodies.  In  collecting  these  a  blank  form  (Form  21)  is  mailed 
each  month  to  the  firm  supplying  information.  This  form  carries 
sufficient  preceding  price  data  to  make  identification  certain  and  to 
insure  the  comparaoility  of  the  information.  In  addition  to  the 
statement  of  first-of-month  prices,  spaces  are  provided  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  sheet  for  a  record  of  price  changes  aurin^  the  month.  Li 
this  way  an  average  price  for  the  month,  based  on  the  actual  number 
of  days  each  price  was  in  effect,  can  be  computed.  Accompanying 
the  blank  eacui  time  in  lieu  of  a  letter  is  a  printed  card  (Form  20) 
containing  the  request  and  stating  the  period  for  which  prices  are 
desired. 

U.  8.  DBPABTMBNT  OF  LABOR,  BUBBAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

WcMngUm^ 

Gentlbhbn: 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  furnish  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  your 
statement  of  wholesale  prices  for  Jlie  period  named  below.  The  inclosed  envelope, 
ifdiich  requires  no  postage,  may  be'usGia  for  the  return  of  the  sheet  bearing  this  informa- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Prices  axe  desired  for  , 


CommistiioneT  of  Labor  StatisUcs. 


it. 


No. 


U.  S.  DBPABTMBNT  OF  LABOR,  BURBAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  WASHINOTON. 

Firm:  

Street; 

City  and  State: 

Person  supplying  information:  

Article:  


Jtn. 


Feb.     Mar. 


Mar. 

Fleise 


A^. 


Hay.    lone. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nor. 


Dec 


mdiatte  00I7  first  of  moptfa  prioM  in  tiwee  onimnns. 


Prioeto Discount: 

Please  indicate  price  changes  during  month  below. 


DaU. 


New  price. 


DaU. 


New  price. 


For  office  records,  the  information  furnished  by  manufacturers  is 
transcribed  on  Form  22. 
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U.  8.  DKPABTMBNT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

MONTHLY  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

CompAny No. 

Individual Group 

Street Quotation 

Citf  and  State Day  of  week 




Jan. 

Feb. 

Umt, 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

OoL 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Matlye 

Requested 

ReeelTed 

YearAgg... 

.    YearAvj 

r....... ... 

Year  Bel.. 

1 

913Avg 

Price  to  .  ... 

Discount 

Notes 

Prioe  changes  on  opposite  side  of  this  card. 

In  a  number  of  instances  weekly  prices  are  furnished  by  officials 
of  boards  of  trade,  etc.  These  prices  relate  to  a  particular  day  of 
the  week  and  are  supplied  on  Form  23.  The  form  is  mailed  to  the 
reporter  after  the  ena  of  the  month,  for  inserting  the  month's  price 
record.  The  detailed  information  is  preserved  for  office  use  on 
Form  19,  a  summary  being  entered  on  Form  22  and  attached  to  the 
otiier  card. 

Form  is, 

U.   8.   DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,   BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,   WASHINOTON. 
Gfoup 

Artide 

Quotation.^ 

Soiirce 


January. 

■  i          '-1— 
February. 

Mardi. 

Aprfl. 

Am 

1 

1 

1 

1 

aH:::  ::::::::!::!!!;;!:!:!::: ;...:...: :::: 

May. 

June. 

Jttly. 

August 

Affi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A^.:::::.: 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Aff.  ..  1  

« 

« 

1 

$ 

A^;::::!:::::;::;;;;:::;::;:;:::;:;::::::;:::::;:::::; 

Yearly  aggregate. 
Yearly  avenge. . . 
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As  far  as  possible  the  quotations  for  the  various  commodities  are 
secured  in  their  primary  markets.  For  example,  the  prices  quoted 
for  live  stock  and  most  animal  products  as  well  as  for  most  of  the 
srains  are  for  Chicago;  flour  prices  are  mainly  for  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis;  pig  iron  and  steel  for  Pittsburgh,  etc. 

As  has  been  stated,  more  man  one  price  series  for  commodities  of 
great  importance  is  included  in  the  compilation.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, is  an  article  of  a  particular  description  represented  by  more 
than  one  series  of  quotations  for  the  same  market.  For  most  artides, 
as  has  been  said,  weekly  prices  are  secured.  In  a  lar^e  number  of 
instances,  particularly  since  the  beginning  of  1918,  it  has  oeen  possible 
to  obtain  average  monthly  prices.  For  those  commodities  whose 
prices  are  auite  stable,  as  certain  textiles  and  building  materials, 
only  first-oi-the-month  prices  are  taken.  These  detaik  are  simi- 
marized  as  follows: 

NUMBBE  OF  COMMODITIES,  OR  SBRIE8  OF  QUOTATIONS,  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO 

FREQUENCY. 


Fum 
prod- 
acts. 

Foods. 

Cloths 
and 
doth- 

log. 

lij^t- 

Ing. 

Metab 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts. 

Build- 

IT 

rials. 

Caiem- 
icals 
and 

drugs. 

House 
fur- 
nish- 

Mis- 
cellA- 
neous. 

Total. 

Weekly 

47 
6 
3 

80 
14 
2 

1 

15 
54 

10 
6 
6 

32 
12 
9 

.     16 
14 

17 

43 

""ii* 

20 

12 
8 
5 

2S0 

Montmy 

86 

Avenge  for  month 

U5 

Total 

66 

105 

70 

20 

53 

47 

49 

31 

35 

450 

In  computing  its  revised  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices, 
announced  under  date  of  June  19,  1922,  the  bureau  introduced  an 
important  change  in  the  grouping  of  commodities.  Under  the  new 
plan  articles  falling  imder  more  than  one  of  the  classifications  adopted 
are  included  under  each  classification.  For  example,  structural 
steel,  nails,  and  certain  other  metal  products  used  in  building  are 
now  placea  with  building  materials  as  well  as  with  metals  and  metal 
products.  Similarly,  food  articles  produced  on  the  farm,  which  reach 
the  consumer  practically  unchanged  in  form,  as  potatoes,  rice,  eggs, 
and  milk,  are  mcluded  both  among  farm  products  and  among  foods. 
In  computing  the  general  index  number  for  all  commodities,  however, 
such  articles  are  counted  only  once,  thereby  avoiding  duplication  in 
the  final  result. 

Besides  the  inclusion  of  certain  articles  in  more  than  one  group, 
there  has  been  a  rearrangement  of  commodities  within  the  several 
groups  to  provide  for  subgroups  of  closely  related  articles.  Only 
the  group  mdex  nimibers  are  published  monthly,  however,  owing 
to  the  amoimt  of  space  required  for  a  statement  by  subgroups. 
The  system  of  grouping  adopted  is  as  follows: 
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1.  Farm  products: 

Grams. 

Li'VB  stock  and  poultry. 
Other  farm  products. 
All  fann  products. 

2.  Foods: 

Meats. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  milk. 

Other  foods. 

All  foods. 

3.  Cloths  and  ck>thii)g: 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Cotton  goods. 
Woolen  goods. 
Silk,  etc. 
All  clothing. 

4.  Fuel  and  lighting: 

Anthracite  coal. 
Bituminous  coal. 
Other  fuel  and  lighting. 
All  fuel  and  lighting. 

5.  Metals  and  metal  products: 

Iron  and  steel. 

Nonferrous  metals. 

All  metals  and  metal  products. 


6.  Building  materials: 

Lumber. 

Brick. 

Structural  steel. 

Other  building  materials. 

All  building:  materials. 

7.  Chemicals  and  drugs: 

Chemicals. 
FertUuBer  materials. 
Drugs  and  pharmaceuticals. 
All  chemicals  and  drugs. 

8.  House  fiumishing  goods: 

Furniture. 

All  house  nmiishing  goods. 

9.  Miscellaneous: 

Cattle  feed. 
Leather. 
Paper  and  pulp. 
Otner  miscellaneous. 
All  miscellaneous. 
10.  All  commodities. 


In  constructing  the  new  series  of  weighted  index  numbers  the 
average  price  of  each  article  in  the  year  1913.  selected  as  the  base 
period  in  order  to  provide  a  pre-war  standara  for  measuring  price 
changes,  was  first  multiplied  by  the  estimated  quantity  of  that 
article  marketed  in  the  census  year  1919^  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained  from  Government  reports  and  those  of  trade  organiza- 
tions, etc.  The  several  products  thus  obtained  were  Uien  added 
together^  giving  the  approximate  value  in  exchange  in  1913  of  all 
articles  m  the  group  or  in  the  total  list  of  commodities.  Similar 
aggregates  were  likewise  made  for  each  remaining  year  and  for  each 
month  since  January,  1913,  by  multipljing  the  average  price  by 
the  quantity  marketed  in  1919  and  addmg  the  results.  The  index 
number  for  each  year  and  each  month  was  then  obtained  by  com- 

{>aring  the  aggregate  for  such  year  or  month  with  the  aggregate 
or  1913,  taken  as  100  per  cent. 

If  there  had  been  no  changes  in  the  list  of  commodities  included 
in  the  index  numbers  during  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
percentage  changes  in  the  cost  of  any  group  would  be  accurately 
measured  by  dividing  the  several  a^egates  for  the  months  and  years 
covered  by  the  index  numbers  by  the  aggregate  for  1913.  However, 
articles  have  been  added  or  dropped  from  time  to  time  as  circi^n- 
stances  demanded,  while  substitution  of  one  article  for  another  at 
a  different  price  has  been  necessary  in  numerous  instances.  There- 
fore, in  computing  the  index  numbers  for  a  series  of  years  a  method 
had  to  be  suioptra  that  would  allow  for  variations  in  the  number 
and  kind  of  commodities. 

This  method  consists  in  constructing  two  separate  aggregates  for 
any  year  or  month  in  which  a  change  occurs,  the  first  aggregate 
bemg  based  on  the  list  of  articles  before  maWg  additions,  sub- 
tractionSi  or  substitutions;  and  the  second  aggregate  on  the  revised 
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list  of  articles.  In  this  wajr  comparison  between  any  two  consecu- 
tive years  or  months  is  limited  to  aggregates  made  up  of  identical 
commodities. 

The  following  statement  relative  to  lumber  in  the  group  of  building 
materials  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  employed,  it  having 
been  necessary  in  1918  to  substitute  several  other  lumber  series  in 
place  of  the  series  formerly  carried. 

INDBX  NUMBERS  BASED  ON  AOOBEOATE  VALUES  OF  COMMODITIB8, 
1017,  1918,  AND  1919. 


Commodity. 


Approximate  value  (000  omitted). 


1917. 


191fr-A. 


191&-B. 


1919. 


Douglas  fir.  No.  1,  oommoii 

Douglas  fir.  No.  2  and  better 

Oum.  si^y  ilrats  and  seconds 

Hemlock,  northenv  No.l 

MM>le,  hard,  No.  1,  common 

Oak,  white,  plain.  No.  1,  common 

Pine,  white,  NO.  1  bam 

Pine,  yellow,  flooring,  B  and  better 

Pine,  yellow,  tlmben,  square  edge,  sound 

Poplar,  No.  1,  common 

Spruce,  eastern,  random 

Lath,  ydHow  pine.  No.  1 

ShingleB,  cypress,  16-hi.loQg 

flhinglwi,  red  cedar,  l6-in.Iong , 

Total 

Index  numbers  (1913  equals  100). . . 


I7(),279 

28,060 
46,407 
28,100 
92,143 
84,002 
151,601 
17^962 
12,513 
29,308 
13,208 
4,792 
28,902 


180,798 
41,328 
27,451 
51,816 
2^169 
107^148 
104,158 
16^373 
209,867 
16,654 
34,061 
13,370 
6»412 
^663 


180,796 
41,328 
80,646 
55^477 
31,548 

124,629 
82,681 

165^373 

209,867 

18^486 

34,061 

9,486 

^^ 


1112,520 
58^548 
48,361 
68, 3n 
8^790 
182,087 
98,486 

946^198 
21,771 
4L002 
£«85 
Tl38 

46^  oa 


791,297 
134.62 


913,278 
15K.38 


919,220 


••^ll 


The  index  number  for  1917,  with  1913  as  the  base  period,  was 
foimd  to  be  134.62.  Dividing  the  comparable  aggregate  for  1918 
($913,278)  by  the  aggregate  for  1917  ($791,297)  we  obtain  116.42. 
lliis  figure  is  the  index  number  for  1918  on  the  1917  base.  To  con- 
vert it  to  the  1913  base  we  multiplv  115.42  by  134.62,  jgiving  166.38 
as  the  index  for  1918  on  the  1913  base.  This  is  round^  on  to  166 
when  pubUshed.  To  obtain  the  index  number  for  1919  we  fii^t 
divide  the  aggr^ate  for  1919  ($1,244,586)  by  the  comparable  aggre- 
gate for  1918  ($919,220),  giving  135.40  as  the  index  for  1919  on  the 
1918  base.  To  convert  this  to  the  1913  base  we  multiply  136.40  by 
165.38  (the  index  number  for  1918  on  the  1913  base),  which  gives 
210.38  as  the  index  number  for  1919  on  the  1913  base.  This  is  in 
turn  rounded  off  to  210  when  pubUshed.  Index  numbere  for  all 
other  groups  and  subgroups  are  found  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
lumber  ia  all  cases  wnere  a  change  in  the  list  of  included  articles 
has  been  made. 

The  information  concerning  wholesale  prices  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  pubUshed  annuaUy  in  bulletin  form. 
Each  bulletin  contains  monthly  price  data  for  the  last  completed 
year  and  yearly  averages  back  to  1890.  Detailed  information  for 
all  of  the  commodities  mcluded  in  the  series  of  index  numbers  is  also 
pubUshed  monthly  in  pamphlet  form,  prices  being  shown  for  th^ 
current  month,  the  previous  month,  and  the  peak  period  in  May, 
1920.  Monthly  index  numbers  are  contained  in  each  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  the  figures  for  a  given  month  appearing  in 
the  issue  of  the  second  month  thereafter.  Li  this  statement  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  preceding  month  and  with  the  correspond- 
mg  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
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VOLUME  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

Under  this  topic  the  bureau  publishes  monthly  the  total  number  of 
employees  and  the  total  amount  of  pay  rolls  m  a  lai^e  number  of 
establishments  in  the  manufacturing  mai:»trie8  of  the  United  States. 

This  work  has  recently  been  enlai^ed,  and  the  report  now  covers 
over  4,000  establishments,  in  43  industries,  employing  approxi- 
mately 1,800,000  persons.  The  bureau  expects  to  bring  flie  number 
of  establishments  reporting  up  to  5,000.  The  industries  included  are 
as  follows: 


*  Agricultural  implements. 
Automobilee. 
Automobile  tiies. 
Bakeries. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Brick. 

Car  building  and  repairing. 
Carpets. 

Carriaj^  and  Vagons. 
Chemicals. 
Clothing,  men's. 
Clothing,  women's. 
Cotton  finishing. 
Cotton  manufecturing. 
Electrical    machinery,    apparatus,    and 

supplies. 
Fertilizers. 
Flour. 

Foundry  and  machine  shopa. 
Furniture. 
Glass. 
Hardware. 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Iron  and  steel. 

Leather. 

Lumber,  millwork. 

Lumber,  sawmills. 

Millinery  and  lace  goods. 

Paper  boxes. 

Paper  and  pulp. 

Petroleum. 

Pianos. 

Pottery. 

Printing,  book  and  job. 

-Printinf"  newspapers. 

Shipbuilding,  steel. 

Shirts  and  collars. 

SUk. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Stamped  ware. 

stoves. 

Tobacco:  Chewing  and  smoking. 

Tobacco:  Cigars  and  ciguettes. 

Woolen  manu&cturing. 


Data  are  secured  for  the  pay-roll  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of 
each  month,  on  the  followmg  form  (Form  24),  which  is  sent  by  the 
bureau  to  the  several  establishments  with  which  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  furnish  the  data  for  these  reports.  Several  State  depart- 
ments of  labor  are  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
this  work  by  securing  reports  from  the  manufacturing  establishments 
within  their  boimds  and  transmitting  them  to  the  bureau.  The 
States  that  are  thus  cooperating  are  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  Wisconsin. 

Form  $4- 
U.  8.  DBPASTMBNT  OF  LA30R,   BUREAU  OV  LABOB  STATISTICS,   WA8HIKQTON. 

VOLUME  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

Please  fiU  the  inquiries  on  this  blank  and  return  it  to  the  GoBmussioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  which  do^  not  reouire 
postage,  so  that  it  will  reach  Washington  not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month,  if 
poaBible. 

Pat  Roll  Ending  Nbarest— March  15,  1923. 

1.  Prindnal  products 

2.  Pay  roll  ending ,  1923. 

iEiOeriaU.) 

3.  Period  covered  (one  week,  two  weeks,  half  month,  or  month) 

4.  Amount  of  pay  roll I 

5.  Total  number  of  persons  who  worked  any  part  of  period 
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6.  If  there  has  been  marked  increase  or  decrease  in  total  pay  roll  or  emi^oyeee, 
since  February  report,  please  state  reason 


7.  Was  your  establishment  operating: 


is! 

>f  WJ 


Full  or  part  time? 

,  Full  or  part  capacity? 

in  BATES  of  wages  between  fbb.  16  and  mar.  I5-^iye 

^as  it  an  inc&basb? ,  or  dbcbbase? 

Number  of  employees  affected 

t  IB  covered  by  this  report,  how  many  ? 


S.  If  Tou  made  aeny 

date 

Per  cent  of 
9.  If  more  than  one  p] 

10.  Location  of  plants 

11.  Name  of  company 

12.  OmcetAdrem  (Street,  City y  9jid  StaU) 

The  foUowing  forms  of  tables  illustrate  the  maimer  of  showing  the 
results  of  these  monthly  studies.  In  addition  to  publishing  the 
reports  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  they  are  given  to  the  press  and 
sent  to  persons  particularly  interested,  in  mimeograph  form,  as  soon 
as  the  oata  are  available. 

COMPABISON   OF  EMPLOTICENT  IN  IDENTICAL   ESTABUSHICENTS  DTTRINQ    ONE 
WEEK  m  FEBBUARY  AND  MARCH,  1928. 


Industry. 


Bstab- 

liab- 

meats 

wport- 

Febni- 

and 

Marob, 

1028. 


Number  on 

pay  roll  in  one 

week. 


Felfu- 
ary, 
1923. 


Haroh, 
1923. 


Per 

oeot 

of 

change. 


Amount  of  pay  roll 
inonew^ek. 


February, 
1928. 


March, 
1923. 


Per 

cent 

of 


Agricultural  implements 

AutomobUei .*. 

Automobile  tires 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Car  building  and  repairing 

Carpets 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's 

Cottooflnishing. 

Cotton  manufacturing 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and 

supplies 

FortUuMrs. 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shops 

Furniture 

Glass 

Hardware. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Lumber,  millwork 

Lumber,  saiwmUls * 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Paper  and  pulp 

Paper  bases. 

Peardeum ^ 

Pianos 

Pottery , 

Printing,  book  and  job 

Printing,  newspaper 

Shipbuilding,  steeL 

Shirts  and  ooHars 

SUk 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Stamped  ware 

Stoves 

Tobacco:  Chewing  and  smoking 

Tobacco:  Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Woolen  manufacturing 
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COMPARISON    OF  EMPLOYltENT  IN  IDENTICAL    ESTABLISHMENTS  DUBINO   ONE 
WEEK  IN  MABCH,  lOU,  AND  MA&CH,  1«28. 


Indostry. 


Estab- 
Uab- 


report- 
ing lor 
March, 
1923 
tad 
1923. 


Number  OD 

pay  roll  in  one 

week. 


Mandi, 
1922. 


March, 
1938. 


Per 

cent 

of 

change. 


Amount  of  par  roll 
in  one  week. 


March, 
1922. 


March, 
1923. 


Per 

cent 

of 

change 


AutomtibUes 

Boots  and shocB..... 

Car  buil<&ig  and  repaMng 

Cloihiof,  men's 

'  Cotton  fmidiing 

Cotton  manulftcturlng 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel. 

Leather 

Paper  and  pulp 

Tobacco':  'cigan'and  cigarettes.' 
Woolen  manufteturing 


COMPABISON  OP  PER  CAPITA  EARNINGS  IN  FEBRUARY,  1923,  WITH  THOSE  IN 

MARCH,  1933. 


Indostry 

Pcroeotof 
change  in 

JSMS5t"g 
oampaiea  wivn 

ag 

1 

M?inrtiuC* 

tiops 

Tobacco:  Cigars  and  dgarettes.. .. 
J'Umber,  niilwork 

Woolen  wmniifftfltiirinK , . .  r » 

Flour 

Printing-  newSDaDer. ...........  w 

Plane" . .  w  T 

Tobaooo:  Chewing  and  smoking... 
Slanghtering  and  meat  packing. . . 

Paper  boxes 

Pefrolflum 

Carpets 

Stamped  ware 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  keeps  a  record  of 
such  strikes  in  this  country  as  come  to  its  attention.  As  the  bureau 
has  no  authority  to  require  reports  relative  to  strikes  from  any  one, 
it  is  obliged  to  obtain  its  information  in  such  way  as  it  can  and  from 
such  sources  as  are  available.  This  information  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  following-named  sources:  Labor  papers  and  trade-union 
journals;  leadmg  trade  periodicals;  lists  of  strikes  issued  by  labor, 
trade,  and  other  organizations;  clipping  bureaus;  daily  newspapers; 
reports-  from  the  Director  of  Conciliation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  and  from  State  labor  boards;  also  from 
re^rts  of  agents  of  the  bureau  in  the  field. 

The  bureau  follows  up  the  report  of  a  strike  by  sending  a  ques- 
tionaire  or  schedule  of  mquiry  to  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  tiie 
dispute,  wheiiever  this  is  feasible,  using  Form  25. 

u.  s.  dbpabticbnt  ot  labor,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  washmoton. 
Dbar  Sir: 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  endeavoring  to  keep  as  accurate  a  record  as  possible 

of  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in  th^e  United  States  as  they  occur.    We  shsJl,  liierefore, 

neatly  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  furnishing  so  much  as  you  can  of  the  information 

Bsted  below,  relative  to  the  strike  or  lockout  here  indicated. 

An  addreaaed  envelope  on  which  no  postage  is  required  is  inclosed  for  your  reply. 

Very  respectfully, 


Comimisdoner  of  Labor  Statittics, 


SCHSDULB  OF  IKQUERT. 

1.  State 2.  Cityortown.: 

3.  (a)  Industry (6)  Occupation 

4.  Strike  or  lockout? 

5.  Name  of  establishment  (if  more  than  one,  give  number) 

6.  Date  of  be«;inning 7.  Date  of  ending 

8.  Number  of  employees  involved,  Male Female Total 

9.  Cause  or  object,  briefly  stated 

10.  Result,  briefly  stated 

11.  If  ordered  by  a  labor  organization,  please  give  name 

12.  If  settled  by  arbitration,  please  name  Boara 

13.  If  terminated  by  a  written  agreement  between  employer  and  employees,  will  you 

kindly  inclose  a  copy  of  the  same?. 

Sometimes  the  information  thus  obtained  shows  that  the  initial 
report  of  a  strike  was  erroneous. 

The  information  secured  from  the  various  sources  above  enumera- 
ted is  sifted  and  compared  and  the  facts  or  probable  facte  arrived  at 
by  a  process  of  elimination.    This  is  an  important  phase  of  the  work. 

Where  no  statement  can  be  obtained  direct  from  either  party  to 
an  alleged  dispute  resulting  in  a  strike  or  lockout,  it  is  necessary  to 
rely  upon  the  information  at  hand  orprocurable  from  other  sources. 

£acn  strike  is  carded  and  filed.  The  card  record  shows  not  only 
the  strike  data  so  far  as  known,  but  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
obtained. 

The  results  of  the  information  obtained  are  published  quarterly 
in  a  brief  form  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  and  more  complete 
data  are  published  annually  in  the  same  periodical. 
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The  bureau  aims  to  have  on  hand  lists  of  trade-unions,  as  nearly 
up  to  date  and  complete  as  practicable;  also  it  has  access  to 
the  extensive  and  efficiently  managed  library  of  the  department, 
wherein  directories  of  manufacturers  and  other  publications  may  be 
consulted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correct  addresses  of 
employers,  eto. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

The  bureau  has  been  securing  and  publishing  data  on  this  subject 
since  1910. 

In  order  to  compute  satisfactory  statistics  of  accident  occurrence, 
information  is  necessary  on  three  points :  (1)  The  amount  of  exposure 
to  hazard;  (2)  the  number  of  cases  of  injury,  properly  classified; 
(3)  the  amount  of  disability  arising  from  tnese  cases.  On  the  first 
point,  information  is  secured  on  Form  26,  shown  below. 


CoBpany.. 


Formm, 

REPORT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Plant 


Tear. 


Total  hours 
worked  by  all 
men  as  shown 
by  time  books. 

If  total  hours  are  not  avaflable 
report  as  below. 

D«KMrtiiMQt. 

Average 

number 

employed. 

Days  de- 
partment 

was  In 
operation. 

Usual 

length  of 

day  or 

turn. 

In  lar^e  plants  a  record  is  usually  kept  of  the  hours  each  man  spends 
in  the  plant  each  day  and  the  sum  of  these  hours  for  a  ^ven  period 
rives  tne  "Hours  of  exposure"  required  for  accident  study  purposes. 
When  such  records  are  not  kept  it  is  usually  possible  to  secure  a 
practically  useful  figure  from  the  items  in  the  last  three  columns  of 
the  foregoing  form.  The  product  of  these  three  factors  gives  an 
approximation  to  the  true  hours  of  exposure,  which  is  exact  in 
proportion  to  the  precision  with  which  the  factors  can  be  stated. 

In  case  detailed  and  extended  studies  are  to  be  made  of  various 
items  regarding  those  who  suffer  accidental  injury  each  case  must 
be  represented  by  a  record  such  as  the  following: 

Farmrr. 


RECORD  OF  AOCmENT. 


Yet, 
rk«. 


oocunedr    Crofne. 

iitfooi. 

cut,  laceration,  puncture, 

by  the  accident,  nervous 

»,  state  nature 


SPACES  BESBBVXD  FOB  OODKS. 


Serial  No.  10019, 
Age,  58. 
Experience,  *10. 


Dept..«. 
Sex,/. 
Ooc.,009. 
Nature^Of. 


Year,  15. 
Conj.  cond.,  /. 
Cause,/. 
Result,  5. 


Month,  6. 
Depend.,  OS, 
Cause  anal.,  OSf. 
Per.  dls.,  00, 


Day  of  week,  3.  Hour,  It. 

En^ish,/.  Race,  f 5. 

Part,0.  lCode,0. 

Temp.  dJs_(f .  Time,  0070, 
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In  the  appropriate  spaces  in  the  upper  part  of  the  card  are  recorded 
the  various  items  of  information  regarding  the  injured  person  which 
might  be  necessary  in  adjusting  his  compensation,  sucn  as  his  age, 
the  number  of  his  dependents;  and  those  items  regarding  the  cause 
and  nature  of  his  injury  which  mi^ht  serve  in  the  study  ofpreventive 
measures,  and  finally  the  resmts — death,  permanent  disability, 
or  tempory  disability. 

The  next  step  in  the  procedure  is  to  transfer  these  records  to 

Sunched  cards.  A  standard  form  of  card  arranged  to  carry  the 
ata  regarding  accidents  is  shown  (Form  28).  The  record  from 
Form  27  is  indicated  as  punched  thereon.  For  example,  in  the 
age  column  3  and  8  are  pimched  out,  corresponding  to  a^e  38.  The 
transfer  of  the  records  to  these  cards,  that  is  the  punching,  as  well 
as  the  succeediujg  arrangement  and  tabulation,  is  done  by  mechanical 
apparatus,  and  m  order  that  tiiis  may  be  done  a  scheme  of  "  coding" 
the  facts  so  that  they  may  be  available  for  machine  work  has  been 
adopted. 

Form  28,  which  follows,  illustrates  the  process  by  which  the 
sorting  and  tabulating  of  the  pundied  cards  are  carried  on 
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When  the  sorting  and  tabulating  process  is  completed  various 
rates  are  computed  By  using  the  hours  of  exposure  reported  on  Form 
26  as  a  base,    llie  form  of  a  resulting  table  is  shown  below. 


Department    and 
oocupation. 


Nam- 
berof 
work- 


Nomber  of  cases. 


Death. 


Per- 
ma- 
nent 
disa- 
bility. 


Tem. 
po- 
rary 

bllity. 


Ttt- 


Aoddent  frequei 
rates  (per  1,000; 
hoars' exposure). 


Death. 


Per- 
ma- 
nent 
diaa- 
hUity. 


Tem- 
po- 
rary 
disa- 
bittty. 


To- 
taL 


Aoddent  severity  rates 
(per  liXX)  hoars'  ex- 
posoie). 


Death. 


Pefw 
ma- 
nent 
disa- 
bittty. 


Tem- 
po- 
rary 
disa- 
bittty. 


Ttt- 
taL 


Since  it  would  be  too  lai^e  a  task  to  undertake  a  complete  survey 
of  the  field  by  collecting  and  tabulating  individual  cases,  a  large 

})ortion  of  the  data  secured  by  the  bureau  comes  in  the  form  of  tabu- 
ations.    Form  29  used  for  this  purpose  is  shown  below. 

8CHBDULE  OF  DISABLING  ACCIDENTS  (RESULTINO  IN  DEATH.  PERMANENT  DIS- 
ABILITY, OB  TEMPORARY  DISABILITY  BEYOND  DAY  OF  INnTBY)  0(X;URRINa 
DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  102 

Name  of  company ;     Name  of  plant 


Department 
of  plant. 


Accidents  resulting  in  permanent  disabittty.^ 


Total. 


Illl 


I 


i 


OH 


Pytial.> 


^^ 


M  C3  ca  n  a 


Is 

N  CO 

II 


it 


5SS 


■ts  * 


II 

HO 


Accidents  resalting 
in  temporary  disa- 
bility terminating 
in— 


1  Cases  of  ploral  injuries  which  might  be  entered  in  more  than  one  of  these  elasses  shoald  be  entered  but 
onofa  under  what  is  regarded  as  the  more  severe  hijary.   An  injury  hicluded  among  permanent  Injuries 
shoaid  not  be  placed  also  among  temporary  disabilities.   AmputaUon  between  the  mae  and  the  ankle  or 
between  the  elbow  and  wrist  is  c 
the  Jon  of  a  leg  or  an  arm. 
k  phalanx,  I 


18  the  more  severe  injury.  An  injury  included  among  permanent  Injuik 
og  temporary  disabilities.  Amputaoon  between  the  mae  and  the  ankle  c 
I  consiaered  as  the  loss  of  a  foot  or  i^  hand,  at  or  above  the  knee  or  elbow  i 

*  Ldm  of  a  pBalanx,  permanent  mallormatioa,  or  permanent  atifbiess  of  a  Joint  is  regarded  as  equivalent 


From  such  a  table  the  number  of  cases  can  be  detennined  directly 
and  frequency  rates  computed.  The  preparation  of  severity  rates  is  a 
more  extended  process. 
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The  standard  scale  of  weightings  adopted  by  the  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  is  as 
follows:- 

SCALB  OF  DISABILITY  WEIGHTINGS  ADOPTED  BY  THB  INTEBNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  INDUSTRIAL  AOODENT  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 


R«8olt  of  injury. 


DogTMOf 

disability 
in  per 
cent  of 

permanant 
total 

dinbOlty. 


Days  lost. 


*  Death 

PennaneDt  total  disaUilty  •  •••....•••................•....••..•. 

Ann  above  elbow,  dismemberment 

Ann  at  or  below  elbow,  dismemberment 

Hand|  dismemberment 

Thumb,  any  permanent  disability  of 

Any  one  linger,  any  permanent  disabilitToL 

Two  fingers,  any  permanent  disabilltv  01. 

Three  fingers,  any  permanent  disabHity  of 

Four  fingers,  any  permanent  disability  of 

Thomb  and  one  miger ,  any  permanent  disability  of 

Thumb  and  two  fingers,  any  permanent  disabiUtjot 

Thumb  and  three  fingers,  any  permanent  disability  of 

Thumb  and  four  ifaigers,  any  permanent  disability  of 

Leg  above  knee,  dismemberment 

Leg  at  or  below  knee,  dismemberment 

Foot,  dismemberment 

Great  toe,  or  any  two  or  more  toes,  any  permanent  disability  oL 

One  toe,  other  than  great  toe,  any  permanent  disability  of 

One  eye,  loss  of  sight. 

Both  eyes,  loss  of  sight 
One  ear,  Ion  of  h( 
Both  ears,  1088  of 


6,000 

8,000 

4,600 

3,600 

3,000 

600 

300 

750 

1,200 

1,800 

1,200 

1,500 

2,000 

2,400 

4,500 

3,000 

2,400 

300 


1,800 

6,000 

600 

8,000 


This  scale  supi>lies  constants  for  the  conversion  of  death  and  perma- 
nent disabilities  into  terms  of  days  lost.  The  temporary  disaoilities 
recorded  as  terminating  in  succfssive  weeks  are  similarlj  converted 
by  the  use  of  appropriate  constants,  3.5  for  those  terminating  in  the 
first  week,  9.5  16t  those  terminating  in  the  second  week,  and  so  on. 

Multiplying  the  items  of  the  table  by  the  appropriate  constants 
gives  a  series  of  equivalents  in  terms  of  days  lost,  irom  which  severity 
rates  may  be  computed  by  dividing  by  the  corresponding  hours  of 
exposure. 

These  tabulations  permit  the  determination  of  rates  for  the  de- 


necessary. 

The  accident  studies  of  the  bureau  are  published  in  bulletin  form 
from  time  to  time.  In  addition  to  these  pubUcations  summaries  are 
published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  in  which  also  appear  dis- 
cussions of  special  topics  and  information  having  particular  signifi- 
cance in  connection  with  this  subject.  In  all  these  pubUcations,  m 
addition  to  the  tables  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  a  liberal  use  is 
made  of  charts.  Charts  I  and  II  following  illustrate  this  method  of 
presentation. 
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CHiMl. 


PERM 
OOS. 


ACCIDCNT  SEVERITY  RATES  IN  THE  IRON  AND  STEa  INDUSTRY 
FOR  SPEOFIED    PERIODS 


m? 


mo 

TO 

1914! 

1915 

TO 

19J9 


10 


TT 


FATALITIES 


PERMANENT       |        [TEMPORARY 
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In  recent  publications  of  the  bureau  the  study  of  causes  has  been 
imdertaken  b^  the  method  of  rates.  ^  This  procedure  is  similar  to  one 
long  familiar  m  the  field  of  vital  statistics.  For  example,  a  given  cit^ 
may  have  a  death  rate  of  12  per  1,000  inhabitants.  Further  analysis 
may  show  that  tUs  is  made  up  of  a  rate  of  3  for  tuberculosis,  2  for 
circulatory  diseases,  and  7  for  other  diseases. 

The  study  of  causes  is  intimately  connected  with  the  determination 
of  suitable  preventive  measures.  The  other  subjects  are  of  less 
importance  in  this  regard  but  are  of  interest  in  the  neld  of  compensa- 
tion. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  dealing  with  workmen's 
compensation  may  be  divided  into  four  main  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Compilation  of  State  and  Federal  statutes  and  court  decisions. 

2.  Comparison  of  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

3.  Fiela  investigations  into  particular  phases  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation legislation  and  administration. 

4.  Special  articles  and  summaries  of  reports  dealing  with  workmen's 
compensation. 

1.  In  the  compilation  of  statutes  and  court  decisions  the  texts  of 
the  compensation  acts,  together  with  amendatory  legislation,  are 
taken  from  the  State  and  Federal  statutes  and  the  court  decisions  are 
taken  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  State,  Federal,  and  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reports,  copies  of  which  are  received  in  the  law  divis- 
ion of  the  bureau.  Approximately  every  four  or  five  years  a  compila- 
tion of  existing  l^islation,  including  also  the  more  important  court 
decisions,  is  publiwed.  New  l^islation,  including  court  decisions^  is 
publishea  annually  or  biennially  imtil  the  next  general  compilation 
IS  issued. 

2.  A  comparison  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  is  published 
biennially,  in  this  publication  the  laws  are  treated  topically.  The 
principal  provisions,  such  as  the  scope,  compensation  benefits,  medical 
service,  insurance,  administrative  procedure,  etc.,  are  analyzed  and 
compared  by  means  of  tables  and  charts.  A  special  feature  of  this 
work  is  a  computation  of  the  number  of  employees  subject  to  the 
compensation  act  in  each  State.  The  computation  is  based  upon  the 
United  States  census  of  occupations  and  tne  results  are  obtamed  as 
follows:  All  employers  (induaing  farmers,  independent  workers,  etc.) 
are  first  deducted  m>m  the  number  gainfully  employed  as  reported  by 
the  census,  the  remainder  being  tne  bona  fide  employees  or  wage 
earners;  from  the  latter  group  are  then  excluded  those  employees 
exempted  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  court  or 
commission  of  eacn  State. 

3.  The  bureau  has  made  a  number  of  field  investigations  into  the 
results  of  workmen's  compensation  legislation.  Perhaps  the  most 
impmtant  of  these  investigations  was  a  study  of  the  comparison  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  and  administration,  including  a 
comparison  of  State  insurance  funds  with  private  insurance  carriers. 
This  investigation  covered  20  States  and  2  Canadian  Provinces. 
The  points  upon  which  information  was  particularly  sought  were  the 
relative  cost,  service,  and  security  of  the  various  types  of  insurance 
carriers.  The  question  of  cost  included  both  the  cost  of  insurance  and 
the  cost  of  administration.    The  question  of  security  covered  security 
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to  employers  and  to  injured  workmen.  As  regards  service,  three  tests 
were  taken  into  consideration,  viz:  (1)  Promptness  of  compensation 
payments,  (2)  adequacy  or  liberalitv  of  payments,  including  liberality 
of  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  (3)  accident  prevention  work.  In 
addition,  the  study  included  an  examination  of  the  administration 
procedure  of  State  industrial  conmiissions  and  funds,  especiaUv  as 
r^ards  methods  of  accident  reporting  «nd  claim  procedure.  Form 
30,  following,  was  used  as  a  guide  in  conducting  the  investigation. 

Form  so, 
I.  Income  from  Emplotbrs. 

1.  Classification  of  indii0tiie»~4iow  deternuned. 

2.  Insurance  rates. 

a.  How  detmnined  and  coUected. 

6.  Compared  with  rates  charged  by  private  omipazdM. 

3.  Merit  rating  i^aiis. 

a.  How  determined. 
6.  Effect  upon  basic  rates. 
n.  Other  Income. 

1.  State  appropriations. 

2.  Interest  irom  reserves  and  surplus. 

3.  Other. 
III.  ExPBNDrrURES. 

1.  Losses,  or  pure  premiums. 

a.  Mecucal  service,  paid  and  outstanding. 
h.  Money  benefits,  paid  and  omtstanding. 

c.  Otiier. 

d.  How  are  outstanding  losses  determined? 

2.  Administrative  exx>enses. 

a.  Total  expenses  of  commission. 

6.  Expenses  on  account  of  compensation  act. 

(1)  Accident  prevention— inspection. 

(2)  Adjustment  of  claims. 

(3)  Investifi;ation. 

(4)  Pay-roll  audits. 

(5)  Other. 
rV.  Reserves. 

1.  For  unearned  premiums. 

2.  For  catastrophe  hazard. 

3.  For  losses  from  outstanding  and  deferred  claimo. 

V.  Surplus — How  used  and  invested. 

VI.  Administration. 

I.  Settlement  of  claims. 
a.  Notice  of  injury. 

(1)  From  employee. 

(2)  From  employer  or  insurer. 

(3)  From  physician. 
6.  Claim  for  compmisation. 

c.  Method  of  handling  claims. 

(1)  OcAnpafison  of  accident  reports  from  employer,  insurMice 

earner,  and  physician. 

(2)  Investigation  of  each  claim  or  voluntary  agreement— how 
and  by  whom  made. 

Detection  of  fraudulent  claims. 

Periodic  examination  by  physicians. 

When  are  payments  stopped? 

Who  reports  employee's  return  to  work? 

Time  between  injimr  and  compensation  x)aymentB. 

Procedure  in  case  of  disputed  claims. 

Per  cent  of  cases  in  which  hearings  are  held. 
(l6)  Per  cent  of  cases  appealed  to  courts. 
(11)  Time  required  to  adjudicate  disputed  < 

d.  Memoos  of  payment. 
(1)  How  paid. 


(2)  By  whom. 

3)  -*      •    ■ 


(3)  Receipt  required. 
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2.  Revision  of  benefits. 

3.  Lump  B\im  settlements. 

a.  When  made. 
6.  Number, 
c.  ResuHs. 

4.  Over  and  under  payments. 
6.  Accident  reports. 

a.  When  required. 

6.  From  whom.  -^ 

c.  How  obtained. 

d.  How  kept. 

e.  How  used. 
6.  Medical  service. 

a.  Selectkm  of  physician— by  whom. 

h.  Medical  and  nospital  fees. 

c.  Oiganization  ana  fimction  of  medical  department 

VII.  COMPBNSATIOK  SflNBlTrS.  ' 

1.  Amount  of  award  per  case  (death,  permanmit,  temptnary). 

2.  Has  cost  per  case  increased— why? 

VIII.  Mbdioal  Benefits. 

1.  What  is  included  in  term  medical  service? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  it  provided? 

3.  Cost  per  case. 

4.  Classification  of  cases  by  amount  of  benefit  paid. 

IX.  AociDBNT  Prbvbntion  Wobk. 

1.  How  organized. 

2.  Cost. 

3.  Effect  upon  acddent  rates. 

X.  Sbut-Insurers. 

1.  Accident  rates. 

2.  Amount  of  compensation  paid  per  case. 

3.  Amount  of  medical  benefits  paid  per  cai 

4.  Length  of  disability  per  injury. 
6.  Security  required. 

6.  How  are  claims  handled  and  paid? 

XI.  PbBIOD  or  DlSABIUTT. 

1.  Permanent. 

2.  Temporary. 

3.  Has  disability  period  increased  or  decreased— why? 

Xn.  Pbbmanbnt  Injuruss. 

1.  Rehabilitation  and  reemployment. 

2.  Disojmination  against  cnpples. 

3.  Opwation  of  special  fund. 

In  conducting  this  investigation  the  following  method  was  used: 
The  compensation  commission  of  each  State  and  Province  was 
visited  and  their  records  and  procedure  were  examined  and  studied 
at  first  hand.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: Accident  reportinjg,  claim  procedure,  promptness  in  compensa- 
tion payments,  method  of  hanolin^  permanent  partial  disabilities, 
accident  statistics,  formulation  of  msurance  rates,  auditing  of  pay 
roUs,  computation  of  reserves,  administrative  expenses,  merit  rating, 
declaration  of  dividends,  and  accident  prevention.  Several  States 
had  made  special  studies  or  had  tabulated  data,  and  these  were 
utilized  to  some  extent  by  the  bureau  in  its  investigation.  Most  of 
the  information,  however,  was  obtained  directly  from  the  books  and 
files  of  the  commissions.  The  bureau  made  no  actuarial  audit  with 
respect  to  the  solvency  of  the  State  fimds,  accepting  the  financial 
statements  as  furnished  by  the  fimds  at  their  face  vame.  Statistics 
as  to  volume  of  business  were  obtained  from  the  records  or  statistical 
reports  of  the  compensation  commissions.  State  insurance  depart- 
ments, and  associations  of  private  insurance  carriers.  Data  as  to 
promptness  in  reporting  accidents  or  in  making  compensation  pay- 
ments was  compiled  from  actual  cases  in  the  files  of  the  oommissiozis. 
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It  was  the  aim  to  select  only  representative  cases  and  to  include  a 
sufficient  number  to  ^ve  dependable  averages. 

Another  investigation  made  by  the  bureau  dealt  with  the  economic 
consequences  of  permanent  disabilities  resulting  from  indust^al  in- 
juries. It  was  the  object  of  the  study  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
such  disabilities  affect  the  occupational  opportunities  and  earning 
capacity  of  the  injured  men.  The  main  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
character  of  the  industry;  the  occupation  of  the  emfdoyee  at  me  time 
of  the  injury,  upon  his  return  to  work,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  inves- 
tigation^  the  length  of  time  totally  disabled;  the  employee's  wages 
at  the  tune  of  the  injurv  and  upon  his  return  to  work;  and  the  age, 
nationality,  and  Enslisn-speaking  abihtv  of  the  employee.  Massa- 
chusetts was  selectea  as  the  field  of  study,  because  under  the  law  of 
this  State  compensation  for  all  partial  disabilities  must  be  paid  until 
tiie  employee  is  reemployed  at  a  wage  not  less  than  that  received  at 
the  time  of  the  injury.  Thus  a  longer  and  more  complete  record  of 
the  cases  is  available.  The  investigation  was  limited  to  major  per- 
manent disabilities;  that  is,  to  injuries  residting  in  amputation  or 
loss  of  use  of  a  hand,  arm,  foot,  or  leg.  Practically  every  case  for 
which  records  were  available  in  the  omce  of  the  Silfassachusetts  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  was  schedided  (see  Form  31  following), 
special  precaution  being  taken  to  exclude  the  element  of  selection. 


Agent, 

U.  8.  DXPABTMBNT  OV  LABOR,  BUBBAU  OF  LABOR  BTATIBTIC8,  WASHn^OTON. 

PERMANENT   DISABILITY   ACCIDENTS. 

1.  Name  of  employee Address 

2.  Name  of  emplo^rer Address 

3.  Industry  or  ousiness  of  employer 

4.  Name  <j  insurer Address 

5.  Date  of  accident 6.  Age  of  employee  when  injured 

7.  Nationality 

8.  Nature  and  extent  of  permanent  disability 

9 .  Occupation  at  whidi  employee  was  in j  ured 

10.  Was  It  his  regular  occupation If  not,  what  was  his  regular  occupation. 


11.  Length  of  time  totally  disabled 

12.  Totd  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  received 

13.  Was  compensation  pud  in  a  lump  sum 

14.  Cost  of  medical,  hospital,  and  surgical  service  provided 

At  time  of  Injury.                   Prasent  tim«  (date). 
16.  Did  employee  speak  English 

16.  Employee  manied  or  single 

17 .  Number  of  (a)  dependent  children » 

(6)  other  dependents 

18.  Weekly  wages  of  employee 

19.  Was  employee  reemployed  by  same  employer At  what  occupation... 

20.  Did  employee  obtain  reemployment  through  his  own  efforts U 

not,  what  assistance  did  he  receive  from  insurance  company  or  other  agency 

21.  Did  employee  refuse  any  position  offered If  so,  why 

22.  Positions  held  by  employee  since  injury: 


Industry. 


OOOIQMltiOQ. 


Lengthoftfane 
WQcked. 


Wages  re- 
oeiTed. 
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23.  What  indufltml  reeducataoii  and  training  did  employee  undeigo 

24.  Number  of  positionB  held  bv  employee  during  one  year  immediately  preceding 

date  of  injury,  if  obtainable 

25.  Did  injured  employee  take  full  advantage  of  medical  and  surgical  service  ofifeced 

If  not,  explain  fully 

26.  Remarks 

The  following  method  of  investigation  was  ad<^ted:  All  available 
information  in  the  files  of  the  industrial  accident  board  was  first 
utilized.  The  schedides  were  then  sulmiitted  to  tiie  insurance  com- 
panies for  additional  information,  after  which  personal  investiga- 
tion of  each  case  was  attempted.  Some  of  the  injured  men  heA 
left  the  country,  others  could  not  be  found,  while  sev^td  living  in 
remote  comers  of  the  State  were  not  visitea.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases,  however,  a  fairly  complete  history  from  the  date  of  the 
injury  to  the  time  of  the  investigation  was  obtained.  The  data  thus 
gathered  were  then  analyzed,  tabulated,  and  published. 

4.  The  biireau  also  publisnes  numerous  special  articles  and  sum- 
maries of  reports  dealing  with  workmen's  compensation.  The  special 
articles  deal  with  particular  phases  of  compensation  and  include  such 
subjects  as  medical  service,  •  accident  rates,  methods  of  computing 
average  weekly  wages,  accidents  sustained  in  interstate  commerce, 
adequacy  of  compensation  benefits,  etc  The  data  upon  which  these 
articles  are  based  are  usually  taken  fnnn  State  and  Federal  reports 
dealing  with  the  subject,  tn  addition  to  the  special  articles,  sum- 
maries of  reports  issued  by  the  several  States,  foreign  countries,  and 
associations  of  labor,  employers,  and  insurance  companies  are  pub- 
lished by  the  bureau  if  the  importance  of  the  reports  warrants  pub- 
lication. 

LABOR  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 

The  work  of  the  law  division  of  the  bureau  lies  mainly  in  two 
principal  fields — ^labor  legislation  and  decisions  of  courts  affecting 
tabor.  In  connection  with  the  first  an  annual  bulletin  is  publisbea 
showing  the  activities  of  the  State  leg^latures  and  the  Federal 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  laws  classifiable  as  labor  legislation. 
For  the  most  part  these  laws  are  discovered  by  search  made  in  the 
publications  oi  session  laws  at  the  close  of  each  legislative  session, 
though  in  a  few  cases  slip  laws  are  obtained  in  advance.  Basic  compi- 
lations have  been  published  from  time  to  time  showing  the  state  of 
legislation  in  all  jurisdictions.  The  last  compilation  of  this  nature 
bears  date  of  January  1,  1914,  and  forms  two  volumes  with  an 
agra^ate  of  2,473  pages.  Annual  supplements  have  appeared, 
eacn  canning  a  cumulative  index  covenng  the  basic  compilations 
and  all  subsequent  bulletins  to  date. 

Compensation  legislation,  on  account  of  its  bulk  and  special  in- 
terest, nas  received  separate  treatment :  the  laws  on  this  subject  have 
been  separately  reproauced,  the  last  bulletin  on  this  subject  bein^  No. 
272,  bearing  date  of  January,  1921,  but  including  no  le^lation  later 
than  that  for  the  year  1919.  A  supplemental  volume  is  in  prospect. 
This  bulletin,  besides  reproducing  the  laws,  carries  an  account  of  the 
process  and  development  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  a  general 
analysis  oi  its  matter,  and  a  summary  of  court  decisions  and  board 
rulings  showing  the  construction  and  application  of  the  laws.  This 
mat^al  has  been  taken  from  court  reports,  reports  of  commissions 
and  boards,  the  Weekly  Underwriter,  and  special  reports  furnished 
by  the  boards  and  commissions. 
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Somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  a  bulletin  on  miniTniim  wage 
laws,  though  the  material  idt  this  was  largely  procured  by  an  in- 
vestigation carried  on  in  the  States  having  such  laws  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  bureau.  This  bulletin  ^ves  the  text  of  the  laws,  mdudine 
all  existing  orders,  their  construction,  and  an  account  of  their  actufd 
operation. 

Court  decisions  affecting  labor  are  selected  from  the  National 
Reporter  System  of  the  West  Publishing  Co.  The  Index  Digest, 
showing  in  each  number  the  matter  contained  therein,  is  chieflv 
relied  upon  for  the  discovery  of  the  cases  that  are  desired  to  be  used, 
though  material  is  found  in  some  cases  in  newspaper  reports,  followed 
.  up  by  requests  for  advance  copies  of  the  important  decisions.  The 
cases  selected  for  publication  are  intended  to  be  representative  but 
not  exhaustive  of  the  subjects  covered.  A  siunmary  of  the  facts  is 
prepared,  and  such  quotations  are  made  from  the  opinion  as  printed 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  show  the  exact  position  taken  oy  the 
court.  Decisions  are  classified  and  indexed,  and  the  bulletins  in 
which  they  appear,  like  those  containing  labor  legislation,  carry  on 
the  opening  pages  a  brief  summary  discussion  of  the  points  considered 
in  the  body  of  the  bulletin. 

Besides  these  principal  subjects  thus  presented  frequent  use  is 
made  of  the  pitges  of  the  Monthlv  Labor  Review  for  a  prompter 
presentation  ol  important  laws  ana  decisions  than  would  be  feasible 
through  the  channels  of  the  annual  bulletins.  Special  topics  are  also 
presented  in  the  Review  from  time  to  time.  Thus  within  the  current 
year  articles  have  appeared  giving  an  account  of  the  laws  and  decisions 
relating  to  criminal  syndicdism  and  sabotage,  recent  injunctions  in 
the  buBding  trades,  rights  and  status  of  employees  injured  in  com- 
merce, etc.  Such  articles  may  require  a  study  both  of  volumes  of 
session  laws  and  a  considerable  range  of  court  reports. 

Another  line  of  work  carried  on  in  this  division  is  the  digesting  of 
reports  of  workmen's  compensation  boards  and  commissions.  These 
are  in  the  main  the  published  volumes  of  such  bodies,  though  use  is 
also  made  of  special  typewritten  or  mimeographed  reports  and  answers 
to  special  inquiries  made  by  the  bureau. 

In  brief,  the  method  of  investigation  in  this  division  chiefly  is  that 
of  selecting  from  the  published  volumes  of  legislation  and  court 
reports  the  matter  thought  suitable  for  the^  ends  in  view,  the  same 
being  subjected  to  such  editing,  classification,  and  indexing  as  to 
make  it  available  for  the  persons  making  use  of  the  publications  of 
the  bureau* 

MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Labor  Review,  published  since  July,  1915^  is  the 
medium  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  presentation  and 
dissemination  of  reliable  current  informatibn  relating  to  labor  in  all 
Its  phases.  The  results  of  original  investigations  too  brief  for  bulle- 
tin puiposes,  summaries  of  staCistical  data  gathered  by  the  bureau 
for  its  regular  reports,  and  current  data  on  iroportant  labor  subjects 
collected  oy  the  oureau  are  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
together  with  abstracts  of  pertinent  data  published  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  various  States  and  foreign  nations. 
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Special  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to  labor  are  printed,  and 
also  di^ts  of  current  labor  legislatioif,  of  decisions  of  courts  relat- 
ing to  labor,  and  of  reports  of  State  labor  bureaus  and  other  offidal 
bodies  dealing  with  laoor  matters,  as  well  as  accounts  of  the  more 
important  current  movements  of  interest  to  labor,  of  new  and  success- 
fuTlabor  methods,  and  of  public  and  private  activities  for  the  better- 
ment of  industrial  conditions.  Current  statistics  as  to  the  immigra- 
tion and  conciliation  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  pub- 
lished, and  important  trade  agreements  and  awards  are  either 
digj^ted  or  printed  in  full. 

The  following  subjects  are  given  special  attention  and  much  valu- 
able information  thereon  is  collectea  and  published:  Wholesale  and. 
retail  prices  and  cost  of  living;  wages  and  hours  of  labor;  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  of  labor;  miniTnum  wage :  industrial  relations  and 
labor  conditions;  woman  and  child  labor; laoor  agreements,  awards, 
and  decisions;  employment  and  unemployment;  vocational  educa- 
tion; housing;  industrial  accidents  and  nygiene;  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  social  insurance;  labor  legislation;  decisions  of  courts 
relating  to  labor;  labor  organizations;  strikes  and  lockouts;  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration;  immigration;  cooperation-  employees'  repre- 
sentation; welfare  work;  prcmt  shaijng;  etc.  A  bibliography  of  offi- 
cial publications  relating  to  labor  appears  each  month  and  a  direc- 
tory of  labor  officials  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  published 
in  July  of  each  year. 

Special  articles  on  various  phases  of  labor  appear  in  the  Review, 
each  number  containing  one  or  more.  These  articles  are  obtained  in 
various  ways,  some  being  contributed  by  special  investigators  and 
experts  outside  the  bureau,  some  being  reports  of  original  investiga- 
tions by  bureau  experts,  and  others  representing  extensive  and 
thorough  research  into  the  particular  subjects  by  bureau  employees. 

The  original  statistical  data  appearing  in  the  Keview  are  gathered, 
compiled,  and  tabulated  in  the  statistical  division  of  the  bureau.  A 
description  of  the  methods  used  in  their  compilation  appears  in 
connection  with*the  work  of  the  sections  of  the  Dureau  represented 
in  the  particular  investigations.  Wholesale  prices  of  commodities 
and  retail  prices  of  food  and  coal  are  published  monthly  (see  pp.  21 
and  28) ,  while  retail  prices  of  gas  and  dry  goods  are  printed  quarterly 
(see  p.  27).  Data  as  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States,  secured  quarterly  (see  p.  6),  are  published  promptly,  and 
summary  reports  of  investigations  as  to  wages  and  hours  ox  labor  in 
various  mdustries  (see  p.  1)  are  printed  in  advance  of  the  detailed 
reports*  Statistics  of  volume  of  employment  in  selected  industries 
(see  p.  35)  appear  in  each  issue,  ana  tnose  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
(see  p.  38)  appear  quarterly.  Cnanges  in  imion  scales  of  wages  (see 
p.  1)  are  ^ven  prompt  notice.  Data  as  to  building  permits  in 
principal  cities  are  also  published. 

The  statistical  data  relating  to  foreign  countries  appearing  in  the 
Review  are  abstracted  or  conated,«in  most  instances,  from  official 
reports,  though  in  some  instances  imofficial  sources  are  used  if  reli- 
able or  when  the  figures  can  be  checked  from  other  sources.  Fre- 
quently figures  taken  from  the  reports  of  different  countries  are 
brought  together  in  a  summary  table  that  a  comprehensive  view 
may  be  had  as  to  conditions  prevailing  in  foreign  countries,  and 
comparisons  made  with  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
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Most  of  the  articles  and  all  digestd  and  extracts  arcf  compiled  in 
the  editorial  and  research  division  of  the  bureau.  During  the  month 
hundreds  of  foreign  and  domestic  newspapers  and  perineals,  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  reports,  trade  and  labor  journals,  and  books  on 
labor  subjects  are  received  and  critically  examined  for  information 
along  labor  lines.  Consular  reports  and  the  publications  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  are  also  examined.  All  items  taken  from 
newspapers  and  unofficial  joiunals  are  verified  from  the  original 
source  wherever  possible.  In  all  articles  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion is  set  forth. 

The  articles  on  labor  in  foreign  countries  are  compiled  from  original 
sources,  translations  being  made  from  those  in  loreign  languages. 
The  sources  used  are  official  reports,  such  as  the  monthlv  or  semi- 
monthly bulletins  and  annual  reports  of  the  governmental  labor  offices, 
statistical  offices^  employment  and  factory  inspection  services,  emi- 

Kation  conunissions,  etc.,  and  the  publications  of  the  International 
tbor  Office.  Among  the  unofficial  sources  are  the  journals  and 
bulletins  published  bv  trade-uniOns,  employers'  organizations,  cooper- 
ative societies,  the  daily  press,  and  a  tew  of  the  best  socio-political 
magazines. 

&f ormation  as  to  recent  developments  in  industrial  hygiene^  is 
obtained  from  current  medical  journals,  and  reports  and  bulletins 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines..  Methods  of  reporting  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  or  industrial  diseases  and  for  their  prevention  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  of 
State  factory  and  mine  inspection  offices,  and  of  unofficial  booies 
interested  in  such  work. 

The  reports  of  State  workmen's  compensation  boards,  minimum 
wage  commissions,  and  labor  bureaus  are  examined  and  summaries 
or  reviews  prepared  and  published,  and  important  features  eiven 
more  extended^  notice.  Tnrough  correspondience  with  State  Tabor 
bureaus  much  information  as  ^  their  current  activities  is  obtained 
and  published,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  each  bureau  to 
keep  m  touch  with  the  work  Si  the  other  bureaus. 

The  trade  and  labor  publications  and  some  newspapers  are  scanned 
for  items  relating  to  trade  agreements  and  decisions.  Information 
thus  obtained  as  to  a  trade  agreement  is  followed  up  by  correspond- 
ence asking  for  a  copy  of  the  agreement.  The  bureau  is  on  the  mail- 
ing list  of  me  permanent  arbitration  boards  and  receives  copies  of  all 
their  decisions.  Decisions  of  other  boards  or  arbitrators  are  obtained 
throu^  correspondence.  Important  agreements  and  decisions  and 
those  witii  unusual  provisions  are  written  up  and  sometimes  repro- 
duced in  full. 

The  foreign  material  used  in  the  articles  on  cooperation  is  obtained 
from  cooperative  news  sheets  and  periodicals  and  from  reports  of 
forei^  central  cooperative  organizations.  Reports  on  cooperation 
published  by  Government  agencies  are  few  but  where  available  are 
used.  Material  on  the  movement  in  the  United  States  is  obtained 
from  cooperative  periodicals  and  press  releases,  official  data  of  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  directly 
from  tiie  cooperative  societies  themselves. 

Summaries  of  important  decisions  of  courts  regarding  labor  ques- 
tions, and  of  important  laws  affecting  labor,  including  those  relating 
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to  workmes's  compenBation  and  TninimiiTn  wage  for  women,  appear 
regularly. 

In  prenaring  articles  on  housing,  women  and  children  in  industry . 
industrial  relations  and  labor  conmtions,  etc.,  the  material  is  secured 
through  search  of  trade  and  labor  papers,  books,  official  reports,  and 
correspondence,  and  occasionally  by  personal  interviews. 

Current  notes  of  interest  to  labor  are  culled  from  every  source 
available,  news  of  Government  agencies  being  obtained  directly. 
Proceedings  of  conventions  and  meeting?  of  organized  bodies  dealing 
with  subjects  of  interest  to  labor  are  rei)orted  in  the  Review,  in  some 
instances  bein^  digested  from  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings 
and  in  others  being  reported  directly  by  bureau  representatives  who 
were  present. 

The  monthly  statistics  of  immigration  are  furnished  directly  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  those  of  the  conciliar- 
tion  and  arbitration  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
by  the  Division  of  Conciliation. 

The  bibli(^raphy  of  official  publications  relating  to  labor  pub- 
lished each  month  is  compiled  from  the  publications  received  during 
the  month  by  the  department  library. 
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{Thm  puhUemHon  of  thm  mmwrnl  mnd  up^eial  rmparU  mnd  9t  thm  bimotUhig  buiUtin  wmt 
diteouiimimd  in  Jmt^,  1912,  and  mlncm  thmt  timm  a  bulletin  hm  bmn  pubUthmd  mt  trnguim' 
intmraU,  Each  number  containB  mmiUr  devoted  to  one  of  a  eettee  of  genenU  eubfecte. 
Theee  buUettne  ere  numbered  tjoneeoutiimitf,  beginning  weUh  JVb.  101,  end  up  to  No.  29€ 
thew  miao  ctprw  eoneeetttive  numiiere  under  emeh  •erJeB.  Beginning  wpUh  No.  2$7  the  eerimi 
numi^ering  ime  l>een  dieeontinued,  A  iiet  of  the  eerier  ie  given  6«low.  Under  emeh  ie 
grouped  eU  the  buUetine  wohieh  oonUOn  mmteriei  relmiing  to  the  eubjeet  mmtter  of  that 
eeriee.  A  Iiet  of  the  reporU  end  buUetinM  of  the  Bureau  ieeued  prior  to  Jutg  U  191h  wiU 
be  ftimiehed  on  appiieatkm*    The  buUettne  marleed  thue  *  are  OMtt  of  prinL] 

WlioliMJd  PrkM. 

«<Biil^ll4.  WholMale  prices,  1800  to  1013. 

BoL  140.  Wholesale  prices,  1800  to  1013. 

*Bi]L  173.  Index  nambers  oC  wholesale  prices  In  the  United  States  and  fcnign  countries. 
«BaL  181.  Wholesale  prices,  1800  to  1014. 
«BaL  300.  Wholesale  prices,  1800  to  1015. 

BoL  230.  Wholesale  prices,  1800  to  1010. 

BoL  300.  Wholesale  prices,  1800  to  1010. 

BoL  384.  Index  munbers  of  wholesale  prices  In  the  United  States  and  fcnign  ooontries.   [Revlsloo 
oCBalletinNo.173.] 

BnL  300.  Wholesale  prices,  1800  to  1030. 

BnL  830.  Wholesale  prices,  1800  to  108L 

Pilees  and  Cesi  orLMag. 

fBoLlOS.  RetaQ prices,  1800 to  1011:  PartL 

BetaU  prices,  1800  to  lOU:  Part  n—Oeneral  taUis. 
«BaL  100.  BeteU  prices,  1800  to  Jons,  1012:  Part  L 

BetaU  prices,  1800  to  Jons,  1012:  Part  n—Oeneral  tables. 

Bol.  108.  BetaU  prices,  1800  to  Angnst,  1012. 

BoL  lia  RetaQ  prices,  1800  to  October,  1012. 
«BnL  118.  RetaU  prices,  1800  to  December,  1012. 

BoL  116.  BetaU  prices,  1800  to  Febraary,  1013. 
«SaL  121.  Sugar  pricey,  from  refiner  tocoosamer. 

BoL  125.  BetaU  prices,  1800  to  April,  1013. 
*SaLldO.  Wheat  and  floor  prices,  from  farmer  tocoosamer. 

Bol.  132.  RetaU  prices,  1800  to  June,  1013. 

BoL  136.  BetaU  prices,  1800  to  August,  1013. 
«BaL  138.  BetaU  prices,  1800  to  October,  1013. 
«BaL  14a  BetaU  prices,  1800  to  December,  1013. 

BuL  156.  BetaU  prices,  1007  to  December,  1014. 

BnL  164.  Butter  prices,  from  producer  to  consomer. 

BoL  170.  Foreign  food  prices  as  aftected  by  the  war. 

BnL  184.  RetaU  prices,  1007  to  June,  1015. 

BnL  107.  BetaU  prices,  1007  to  December,  1015. 

BnL  228.  RetaU  prices,  1007  to  December,  181A. 

BuL  370.  RetaU  prices,  1013  to  1010. 

BnL  800.  RetaU  prices,  1013  to  1020. 

BnL  315.  RetaU  prices,  1013  to  1021. 

^aa  and  Haors  of  Labor. 

BuL  116.  Hoars,  earnings,  and  duratioo  of  employment  of  wago^aming  women  In  seleeted  industries 

in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
*SuL  118.  Ten>hoor  maximum  working-day  for  women  and  young  persoos. 

BnL  110.  Working  hoars  of  women  in  the  pea  canneries  of  Wlacoosln. 
*BaL  128.  Wages  and  hoars  of  labor  In  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  sUk  industries,  1880  to  1012. 
«BuL  120.  Wages  and  hoars  of  labor  In  the  lumber,  miUwork,  and  furniture  Industries,  1800  to  1013: 
*BuL  131.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hoars  of  labor,  1007  to  1012. 
*BaL  134.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industries,  1800 

to  1013. 
«BaLU6.  Wi«es  and  hoars  of  labor  in  the  dgar  and  dotUngindnstries,  1911  and  1012. 
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WagM  and  Hows  of  Laboi^-Oonoluded- 

Bui.  137.  WagesandhouraofUborlnthabaUdlngandr^aliliigofstMmraili^ 

BoL  143.  UnloQ  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  16, 1913. 

Bui.  146.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  standardltttion  of  pieoe  rates  in  the  diess  and 

waist  industry  of  New  York  City. 
*Bal.  147.  Wages  and  regularity  of  emi^oyment  In  the  doak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry. 
*Bul.  ISO,  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  oottoo,  woolen,  and  silk  industries,  1907  to  1913. 
*BuL  151.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States,  1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  163.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mlllworic,  and  furniture  industries,  1907  to  1913. 
*Bul.  164.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery  and  underwear  industries,  1907 
to  1913. 

Bui.  100.  Hours,  earnings,  and  oonditions  of  labor  of  women  in  Indiana  mecoantUe  establishments 
and  garment  factories. 

BuL  101.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  dotUng  and  dgar  industries,  1911  to  1913. 

Bul.ie8.  Wages  and  boors  oflabor  In  the  building  and  repairing  of  steam  railroad  oais,  1907  to  1813. 

Buh  168.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  1907  to  1918. 
*BuL  171.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hoars  of  labor.  May  1, 1914. 

Bul.177.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  hoelecy  and  nnderwear  industry,  1907  to  1914. 

Bul.178.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  sboe  industry,  1907  to  1914. 

Buh  187.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  men's  dothing  industry,  1911  to  1914. 
«Bul.l90.  Wages  and  hours  oflabor  in  the  oottOD,  woolen,  and  silk  industries,  1907  to  1914. 
*Bul.  194.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1, 1916. 

BuL  904.  Street  railway  eiiq)loyment  in  the  United  States. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 
U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

N0.127  WASHINGTON  may.wm 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS 

MANUFACTURING,  1922. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

Earnings  per  hour,  full-time  and  actual  earnings  per  week,  and 
full-time  and  actual  hours  of  work  per  week^  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  industry  of  the  Unitea  States  m  the  year  1922  are 
presentea  in  this  report.  In  addition  sunmiaries  are  shown  for 
1907-1914,  1916,  1918,  1920,  and  1922.  Data  were  not  collected 
for  1915,  1917,  1919,  and  1921.« 

Nearly  all  of  the  1922  data  for  this  report  were  obtained  from 
pay  rolls  for  a  period  in  March,  April.  May,  or  June.  The  1922 
ngures  cover  67  representative  estaolisuments  located  in  9  States 
in  which  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  an  important 
industry. 

The  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  male  employees  in  the 
selected  occupations  in  1922  varied  from  $14.05  for  doffers  to  $36.49 
for  loom  fixers.  The  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  female 
employees  in  the  selected  occupations  varied  from  $13.23  for  doflfers 
to  $33.70  for  wool  sorters. 

A  summary  of  the  hourly  earnings,  full-time  weekly  earnin^^  and 
full-time  hours  per  week,  from  1907  to  1922,  inclusive,  m  the  prmcipal 
occupations  of  the  industry  is  presented  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.— AVERAGE  AND  CLASSIFIED  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR,  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  IN  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1907  TO  1922,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX. 


a  Previous  reports  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufacturing  have  been 
published  by  the  bureau,  as  follows:  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  coverimE  1890  to  1903;  Bulletin  No.  50 
(July  1905),  covering  1903  and  1904;  Bulletin  No.  06  (July,  1906),  coverizigl904  and  1905;  Bulletin  No.  71 
(July,  1907),  covering  1906  and  1906;  Bulletin  No.  77  (July.  1908),  covering  1906  and  1907;  BuUetin  No.  128 
(Auffost,  1913),  covering  1907  to  1912;  Bulletin  No.  150  (May,  1914).  covering  1912  and  1913;  BiUletin  No. 
100  (Kay,  1916),  covering  1913  and  1914;  Bulletin  No.  238  (June.  1918)  covering  1914  and  1916:  Bulletin  No. 
261  (August,  1919),  covering  1916  and  1918;  and  Bulletin  No.  289  (Septemberri921),  covering  1920. 

^  Less  than  1  per  cent. 
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Table  l^AVERAQE  AND  CLASSIFIED  FULL-TIMB  HOURS  PER  WEEK.  AVERAGE 
EARNINQS  PER  HO  JR»  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  PER  WEES!  IN  THB 
XnnTBD  STATES,  IN  SPECIFIED  TSARS,  19(V  TO  ItSB,  BT  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX— Ccottnned. 


>  Less  than  1  per  cent.  >  Tabulated  Jn  previous  reports  u"  48  and  juQder  54.'' 
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Table  l.-A\nERAGE  AND  CLASSIFIED  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR,  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TDCE  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  IN  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1907  TO  1922,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX— Coatinued. 


DoffBn: 


Fsmale.. 


Twister  tenders: 
Female 


Spooler  tenders: 
Female 


1922 

1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 

1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 

^  Lms  Uiaii  1  per  cent. 


15 

*'972 

jiii 

.345 

5 

255 

49.8 

.161 

6 

138 

50.5 

.266 

6 

108 

46.3 

.497 

5 

165 

47.0 

.299 

12 

709 

62.2 

.135 

12 

829 

48.6 

.203 

U 

561 

46.7 

.352 

14 

619 

48.1 

.275 

7 

186 

57.2 

.112 

7 

138 

67.6 

.114 

7 

223 

68.0 

.112 

10 

332 

66.9 

.128 

12 

600 

56.7 

.131 

12 

751 

56.7 

.137 

12 

698 

65.4 

.135 

11 

884 

64.3 

.144 

23 

1,028 

64.2 

.174 

24 

802 

53.9 

.256 

34 

1,043 

48.3 

.457 

40 

892 

49.3 

.382 

55 

1,671 

64.1 

.173 

56 

1,514 

53.6 

.270 

55 

1,474 

48.2 

.458 

59 

1,247 

48.7 

.383 

16.*  70 

51 
40 
27 
30 
22 
37 
30 
19 

90 

8 

49 
60 

&05 

13.58 

.... 

23.01 

«73 
70 
M 
«2 
«67 
68 

14.05 

7.05 
9.85 

42 
53 
3 
13 

30 

8 

2 

16.44 

13.23. 

6.41 

42 
32 
22 
68 
76 
28 
38 
26 
11 
8 

36 
41 
42 
9 
10 
5 
8 

22 

6.57 

28 

6.50 

36 

7.16 

23 

7.40 

14 

7.62 

61 
45 
74 
83 
88 
10 
22 

76 

75 

4 

11 

16 

7.50 

9 

7.81 

9.43 
13.80 

2 

0) 

4 
7 

1« 
0) 

«1 
M 
«88 
78 

«1 

4 

22.07 
17.35 

1 

9.40 
14.51 

8 
18 

11 

22.08 
18.65 

95 

87 

■'2 

0) 

a  Tabulated  In  previous  reports  as  "48  and  under  64.'^  |^ 
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Tablb  1«— average  and  GLAS8IFIXD  FUI^L-TIMS  HOURS  PER  WBEK.  AVBRAGX 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR,  AND  AVBRAGB  FCLL-TDfB  EARNINGS  PER  YTEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  IN  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1M7  TO  1«^  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX— Contiiiued. 


»  Less  than  1  per  c«nC  *  Tabulated  in  prarious  reports  as  **48  and  under  M." 
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Table  Ir-AVBRAOB  AND  CLASSIFIED  PXTLL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOXm,  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  IN  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1907  TO  1982,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX— Coachided. 


Year. 

1 

Nmn- 
berof 
esUb- 
Ush- 
ments. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

ATer- 

fX 
time 
hocus 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

1^. 

Aver- 

earn- 
ings 

Per  cent  of  employees  whom  full- 
time  hours  per  week  were— 

Oooapatloo  and  mz. 

Un- 

48 

and 
64. 

64 

Over 
64 

and 
on. 
der 

57. 

67 
and 
un- 
der 
60. 

60 
and 
over. 

Biirl6r»-OQiioliided. 
Fmnal*     . 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 

1920 
1922 
1920 
1922 

1920 
1922 

1920 
1922 

1920 
1922 

1920 
1922 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 

1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 

43 
44 
44 
44 

66 
55 
64 
61 

18 
18 
18 
26 
44 
44 
42 
43 
63 
53 
61 
63 

59 
65 
13 
15 

53 
52 

56 
50 

66 
67 

62 
60 

19 
19 
19 
27 
46 
46 
46 
47 
55 
66 
62 
64 

47 
63 
63 
67 
67 
46 
61 
63 
67 
61 

1,616 
1,562 
1,643 
1  766 
1,889 
1867 
2,321 
1,773 

403 
341 
583 

1,196 
1,623 
1,668 
1388 
1,501 
1767 
1685 
1,729 
i;985 

419 

362 

43 

75 

195 
248 

378 
330 

276 
219 

1,206 
1,834 

434 

386 

514 

837 

1,116 

1,093 

1,041 

1,427 

1,636 

1,606 

961 

1,032 

13,947 
16,978 
17,306 
7,194 
7^797 
7^781 
6,347 
6,407 
3,349 
3  461 

66.8 
66.9 
6&6 
64.6 
64.6 
64.1 
48.4 
48.2 

58.5 
68.4 
58.8 
56.8 
56.8 
65.7 
65.3 
64.4 
•  64.3 
64.1 
48.5 
48.4 

48.4 
48.6 
49.8 

48.4 

4a  6 

49.1 

48.6 
49.6 

48.4 

6a3 

48.1 
48.2 

68.1 

57.8 
67.9 
56.3 
56.6 
65.5 
56.6 
64.9 
65.0 
54.7 
48.3 
48.9 

55.7 
65w8 
56.3 
48.6 
49.6 
64.2 
53.9 
53.4 
48.2 
48.9 

iai30 

.146 
.146 
.155 
.186 
.276 
.462 
.371 

.145 
.148 
.187 
.160 
.160 
.189 
.183 
.195 
.245 
.349 
.603 
.446 

.687 

.    .520 

.468 

.432 

.500 
.468 

.574 
.461 

.561 
.463 

.505 
.399 

.144 
.140 
.137 
.143 
.146 
.167 
.169 
.160 
.197 
.304 
.564 
.435 

.180 
.226 
.330 
.580 
.465 
.139 
.168 
.260 
.421 
.336 

$7.36 
8.26 
&14 
8.47 

iao9 

14.94 
21.88 
17.88 

8.48 
8.64 
8.06 
9.09 
9.07 
ia50 

laii 
ia57 

13.28 
18.91 
29.26 
2L64 

33.26 
25.27 
23.31 
20.91 

28.67 
22.98 

66 
17 
20 
40 
26 
17 

27 
30 
26 

4 
9 

9 

46 
62 
64 
66 
80 
6 
4 

7 

2 

1 

«1 
*2 
93 
94 

0)" 

1 

Umdem 
Ff^Tmlff 

14 
18 
13 
73 
72 
90 
23 
8 
6 
9 

39 
33 
31 
10 
14 
14 
16 
9 
8 

47 

49 

67 

18 

16 

63 
67 
82 
86 
91 
6 
7 

4 
2 
30 
7 

8 
7 

4 
7 

8 

8 

2 
2 

12 

4 

1 
1 

1 

3 

>92 
89 

«94 
92 

«70 
98 

«92 
85 

>93 
81 

>96 
79 

S95 
95 

..... 

(if 

..... 

"a 
"z 

1 

Perchfln: 

Male. 

2 
6 

Ffnitte. 

Fullers: 

Mftl«       

1 

4 

Washer  tcoden,  doth: 
Male 

27.90    .... 

1 

2 

22.87 

26.67 
22.79 

24.29 
19.23 

8.37 
8.09 
7.93 
8.06 
8.22 
8.72 
8.84 
8.76 
ia83 
16.60 
27.24 
21.32 

iao3 

12.61 
18.24 
28.19 
22.57 
7.54 
9.06 
13.37 
2a  29 
16.43 

1 

2 
1 

7 

Dryer  tenders,  doth: 
Male :. 

12 
16 
16 
86 
74 
26 
29 
18 
26 
26 

18 
26 
23 

1 
2 
24 
34 
26 

66 

9 
17 
17 
24 

7 
10 
.... 

3 

7 

8 

1 

^'^ 

4 
4 

1 

Male 

10 
23 

Laboren,  dyehouse: 
Male 

16 

21 

7 

9 

61 
45 
69 
60 
67 
4 
6 

60 

49 

67 

2 

6 

69 

64 

63 

6 

11 

7 

3 

7 

6 

Male 

2 
2 

4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
7 
6 
3 

«2 
>95 
87 

M 
«1 
«8 
>91 
82 

"a* 
..... 

7 
..... 

14 

Female 

14 
13 
2 
6 

»5 
14 

«87 
83 

..... 

(») 

1 
2 

1  Less  than  1  per  cent. 
27907*>— 23— Bull.  327- 


1  Tabulated  in  previous  reports  as  **  48  and  under  64." 
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To  aid  in  making  comparisons  from  year  to  year,  index  nimibers 
have  been  comput^  for  niU-time  hours  per  week,  earnings  i>er  hour, 
and  full-time  weekly  earnings,  for  all  occupations  for  which  data 
are  available,  and  for  the  industry  for  the  years  1910  to  1922,  inclu- 
sive. These  index  niunbers,  which  are  shown  in  Table  2,  are  com- 
puted from  the  average  for  each  year  shown  in  Table  1  and  are  simply 
percentages  in  which  the  figures  for  1913  are  used  as  the  base,  or 
100  per  cent.  The  year  1913  is  used  as  the  base,  as  it  represents  the 
close  of  a  distinct  economic  period,  and  the  facts  for  the  earlier  and 
later  years  are  brought  into  direct  comparison  with  the  facts  for 
1913.  The  index  number  for  each  year  preceding  and  subsequent  to 
1913  is  the  per  cent  that  the  average  for  that  year  is  of  the  average 
for  1913.  For  example,  Table  2  snows  that  relatively  the  full-time 
weekly  earnings  of  female  frame  spinners  in  1910  were  only  88  per 
cent  of  their  weekly  earnings  in  1913.  In  1914  they  were  3  per  cent 
higher;  in  1918  they  were  88  per  cent  higher;  in  1920,  198  per  cent 
higher;  and  in  1922,  115  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913.  The  simmiary 
at  the  end  of  the  table  shows  that  the  full-time  weekly  earnings  in 
1920  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  were  more  than  three  times  the 
weekly  earnings  of  1913,  but  that  in  1922  there  was  a  drop  to  about 
two  and  one-third  times  the  earnings  of  1913,  making  a  reduction 
of  24  per  cent  in  the  two-year  interval  from  1920  to  1922. 

Table  «^INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  HOURLY  EARNINGS. 
AND  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  EACH 
SPECIFIED  YEAR,  1910  TO  1922. 

(1913-100.) 


and  year. 

Index  numbers  ef^ 

Oooapatioii,  sex, 

and  year. 

Index  niunbers  of— 

Occupation,  sex, 

Fnn- 
time 

Hour- 
ly 
earn- 

Putt, 
time 

Fufl- 
time 

Hoar^ 

ly 

earn- 

Fun- 
time 

bours 

weekly 

hoars 

weekly 

per 

week. 

ings. 

earn- 
ings. 

w%. 

iii««. 

eam- 
Ings. 

Wool  scrters: 

Comber  tenders— Concld. 

Male 

1910.. 

102 

88 

90 

Male 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1911.. 

103 

86 

88 

1914.. 

102 

Utt 

105 

1912.. 

100 

95 

95 

1916.. 

103 

128 

131 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1918.. 

102 

201 

206 

1914.. 

99 

98 

•7 

1920.. 

89 

354 

317 

1916.. 

98 

117 

115 

1922.. 

88 

279 

240 

1918.. 
1920.. 

99 

87 

164 
310 

162 
272 

Female 

1910.. 

99 
99 

95 
93 

93 

"1911.. 

93 

1922.. 

88 

253 

223 

1912.. 

99 

99 

98 

Card  tenders: 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

Male 

1910.. 

101 

89 

91 

1914.. 

98 

102 

99 

1911.. 

101 

96 

97 

1916.. 

96 

151 

144 

1912.. 

100 

95 

95 

1918.. 

94 

221 

207 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1920.. 

87 

409 

354 

1914.. 

100 

104 

108 

1922.. 

89 

329 

291 

1916.. 

99 

131 

130 

Spinners,  mule: 

1918.. 

97 

202 

197 

Male 

1910.. 

101 

94 

95 

1920.. 

86 

364 

312 

1911.. 

101 

94 

95 

1922.. 

88 

286 

2S0 

1912.. 

100 

100 

101 

Card  strippers: 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

Male 

1910.. 

101 

91 

92 

1914.. 

99 

104 

103 

1911.. 

101 

90 

91 

1916.. 

98 

132 

130 

1912.. 

101 

97 

98 

1918.. 

97 

209 

204 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1920.. 

85 

341 

292 

1914.. 

99 

101 

100 

1922.. 

87 

280 

245 

1916.. 

98 

124 

123 

Spinners,  ftame: 

1918.. 

97 

193 

188 

Male 

1910.. 

104 

92 

96 

1920.. 

85 

330 

290 

1911.. 

104 

97 

101 

1922.. 

88 

258 

227 

1912.. 

100 

116 

116 

Comber  tenders: 

1913.. 

ISO 

liO 

100 

Male 

1910.. 

103 
103 

89 
90 

92 
93 

1914.. 
1916.. 

100 
100 

106 
141 

106 

1911.. 

141 

1912.. 

101 

100 

101 

1918.. 

98 

232 

228 
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Table  S^INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK.  HOURLY  EARNINGS. 
AND  FULI^TDIE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  EACH 
SPECIFIED  YEAR,  1910  TO  1922~C<mdi]ded. 


Index  numbers  of— 

OooupatioQ,  sex,  and  year. 

Index  numbers  of— 

OocapattoQ,  sex,  and  year. 

Full- 
time 

Hour- 

ly 

earn- 

Full- 
time 

Fun- 
time 

Hour- 
ly 
earn- 

Fun- 
time 

hours 

weekly 

hours 

weekly 

w^. 

ings. 

earn- 
ing. 

w^. 

ings. 

earn- 
ings. 

Weavers— Concluded. 

Male 1920.. 

89 

410 

866 

Female 

..1910.. 

101 

91 

92 

1922.. 

89 

968 

234 

1911.. 

101 

98 

95 

Female 1910.. 

101 

87 

88 

1912.. 

100 

105 

104 

1911.. 

102 

90 

91 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1912.. 

99 

108 

102 

1914.. 

96 

108 

100 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1916.. 

97 

188 

134 

1914.. 

98 

105 

103 

1918.. 

97 

206 

199 

1916.. 

97 

120 

124 

1920.. 

86 

879 

827 

1918.. 

94 

199 

188 

1922.. 

86 

992 

252 

1920.. 

87 

344 

298 

Burlers: 

1922.. 

87 

246 

216 

Female 

..1910.. 

102 

89 

90 

Twister  tenders: 

1911.. 

102 

89 

90 

Female 1910.. 

103 

93 

95 

• 

1912.. 

101 

99 

101 

1911.. 

102 

97 

99 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1912.. 

101 

101 

102 

1914.. 

98 

106 

104 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1916.. 

96 

127 

124 

1914.. 

98 

107 

104 

1918.. 

97 

189 

184 

1916.. 

98 

129 

126 

1920.. 

87 

310 

269 

1918.. 

97 

190 

184 

1922.. 

87 

254 

220 

1920.. 

87 

339 

294 

Menders: 

1922.. 

80 

261 

231 

Female 

..1910.. 

168 

88 

91 

1911.. 

103 

88 

91 

Male 1910.. 

101 
101 

92 
92 

93 
94 

1912.. 
1913.. 

101 
100 

104 
100 

105 

1911.. 

100 

1912.. 

100 

100 

99 

1914.. 

98 

106 

105 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1916.. 

98 

185 

133 

1914.. 

98 

104 

102 

1918.. 

96 

193 

189 

1916.. 

98 

121 

118 

1920.. 

88 

880 

289 

1918.. 

97 

172 

164 

1 

1922.. 

88 

243 

213 

1920.. 

86 

292 

252 

,  Laborers,  dyefaouse: 

1922.. 

87 

248 

215 

1         Male 

..1910.. 

101 

90 

91 

Loom  fixers: 

1911.. 

102 

91 

93 

Male 1910.. 

101 

94 

95 

1 

1912.. 

100 

99 

99 

1911.. 

102 

93 

94 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1912.. 

100 

104 

104 

1914.., 

99 

101 

99 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1916.. 

99 

124 

123 

1914.. 

99 

106 

104 

1918.. 

98 

191 

188 

1916.. 

98 

128 

125 

1920.. 

87 

355 

308 

1918.. 

98 

186 

182 

1922.. 

88 

274 

241 

1920.. 

87 

328 

284 

The  industry: 

1922.. 

87 

101 
101 
100 

254 

89 
91 
102 

220 

90 
92 
102 

1910 

101 
102 
100 
100 

90 
91 
102 
100 

91 

Wearers: 

1911 

92 

Male J. ..1910.. 

1912.... 

102 

1911.. 

1913 

100 

1912.. 

1913.. 

100 
98 
96 
97 
86 
86 

100 
103 
131 
206 
848 
266 

100 
100 
122 
196 
298 
228 

1914...; 

98 
98 
97 
86 
87 

103 
127 
193 
355 
268 

100 

1914.. 

1916 

124 

1916.. 

1918 

186 

1918.. 

1920 

304 

1920.. 

1922 

231 

1922.. 

Table  1  shows  the  average  earnings  per  hour  each  year  back  to 
1907  for  most  of  the  leadmg  occupations  of  the  industry.  Many 
readers  may  desire,  however,  to  know  the  distribution  oi  the  em- 
ployees entering  into  the  average  for  each  year  according  to  their 
mdividual  hourly  earnings.  Such  a  tabulation  has  been  made  for 
four  of  the  principal  occupation  groups— male  mule  spinners,  female 
frame  spinners,  male  weavers,  and  female  weavers — and  is  here 
presented  in  Table  3.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ranse  of  indi- 
vidual hourly  earnings  is  wide  each  year,  and  that  the  employees  as  a 
mass  move  up  in  their  hourly  earnings  from  1914  to  1920  and  fall 
back  in  1922. 
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Table  4  following  shows  that  the  average  number  of  days  m  oper- 
ation for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  in  the  mills  canvassed 
ranged  from  259.6  in  Maine  to  306.5  in  Vermont,  with  an  average  of 
277.6  days  in  the  67  mills  covered. 

The  leading  cause  of  idleness  was  slack  business  which  was  respon- 
sible for  21.9  days  out  of  35.3  for  all  causes  in  the  mills  as  a  whole. 
In  computing  the  averages  the  days  for  each  mill  were  added  and 
the  total  divided  by  the  number  of  mills,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
several  mills. 

Table  4.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  ESTABLISHMENTS  WERE  IN  OPERATION  AND 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IDLE  BY  SPECIFIED  CAUSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1921,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Average 
number  of 

days  in 
operation 

during 
year  end- 
ing Dec. 
31, 1921. 

Average  number  of  week 
days  idle  during  year  on 
account  of— 

Holidays 
and  va- 
cation. 

Slack 
business. 

Otiier 
caoMB. 

Connecticut. 

Mftinfl ,     

11 
12 
11 

4 
4 
2 
13 
8 
2 

274.3 
259.6 
287.9 
275.3 
293.3 
277.6 
282.5 
273.1 
306.5 

6.7 
6.0 
12.3' 
10.3 
7.8 
6.0 
8.0 
6.9 
6.5 

27.4 
43.1 
12.5 
27.6 

6.3 
29.5 

8.2 
26.5 

4.7 
4.3 

5*8 

'ii.'i 

6.5 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey. 

Ne^  York 

Pennsylvania. .......... 

Rhode' Island 

Vermont 

Total 

67 

277.6 

8.0 

21.9 

6.4 

The  next  table  (Table  5)  shows  by  States  the  average  and  classified 
number  of  days  the  spinning  and  weaving  departments  of  the  67 
establishments  reported  were  in  operation  dming  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1920,  and  the  year  ending  December  31,  1921. 

The  number  of  days  in  operation  in  1921  was  greater  than  in  1920 
in  all  States  except  New  Jersey,  which  shows  a  decrease  for  both 
spinners  and  weavers.  Some  of  these  establishments  had  no  spin- 
ning departments  and  some  had  no  weaving  departments,  but  a 
large  majority  had  both.  This  explains  the  difference  between  the 
averages  in  tnis  table  and  those  oi  the  preceding  table.  The  aver- 
ages are  unweighted,  as  in  the  preceding  table. 

Table  5.— AVERAGE  AND  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING 
DEPARTMENTS  WERE  IN  OPERATION,  BY  STATES,  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1920,  AND  DECEMBER  31,  1921. 


Year. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
days 
in  op- 
eration 

In 
year. 

270.5 
279.1 
232.5 
259.6 
259.9 
288.6 
223.5 
275.3 
304.3 
289.7 

Number  of  establishments  in  operation— 

State  and  department. 

Under 

180 
days. 

195 
and 

under 
210 

days. 

210 
and 

under 
225 

days. 

225 
and 

under 
240 

days. 

240 
and 

under 
255 

days. 

256 
and 

under 
270 

days. 

270 
and 

under 
285 

days. 

285 
and 

under 
300 

days. 

2 

300 
And 
over. 

Spinning  drpartmeni. 
ConiiM^ticiYt 

1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 

8 
8 
11 
12 
11 
9 
4 
4 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 

i 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

MftJn«      

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

4 
6 

2 
...... 

2 
3 
7 

1 

Massachusetts. 

2 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

a 

1 1 1 1..:.:. 

-^     2 
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Table  5^AVBBAGE  AND  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING 
DEPARTMENTS  WERE  IN  OPERATION,  BY  STATES,  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  SO,  1920,  AND  DECEMBER  31,  1921 -Concluded. 


Year. 

Num- 
ber of 
eeUb- 
lish- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
days 
in  op- 
eration 

in 
year. 

Number  of  establishments  in  operation— 

State  and  department. 

Under 

180 
days. 

195 
and 

under 
210 

days. 

210 
and 

under 
225 

days. 

226 
and 

under 
240 

days. 

240 
and 

under 
255 

days. 

255 
and 

under 
270 

days. 

270 
and 

under 
285 

days. 

286 
and 

under 
300 

days. 

300 
and 
over. 

Continued. 
New  York 

1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 

1920 
1921 

1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1020 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1020 
1921 

1920 
1921 

2 
2 

4 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 

238.0 
277.6 
260.0 
289.4 
256.0 
272.3 
249.3 
306.5 

1 

1 

pAnnsylvftnJft   ......  x . . 

1 

1 

...... 

...... 

1 

3 

Rhode  Island....  .... 

1 

1 

i 

Vermont 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

50 
49 

253.5 
278.4 

6 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 

11 
4 

3 

7 

7 
9 

4 

12 

Weaving  department, 
Connecticut 

10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
11 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
12 
10 
7 
8 
3 
2 

256.2 
274.3 
233.3 
259.6 
255.9 
28715 
223.6 
275.3 
294.5 
293.3 
238.0 
277.5 
267.4 
283.8 
254.3 
273.1 
277.0 
306.5 

1 

...... 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

Maine 

2 
1 
2 

3 
1 

4 

6 

2 
2 
1 

2 
3 
7 

I 

MassachuMtts 

New  Hampshire 

2        i 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

s 

2 

New  York 

' 

1 

Pennsylvania . 

8 
2 
1 
1 

1 

4 

1 
2 
2 

3 
3 

' 

1 

3 

Rhode  Island 

i  ■      i 

1 

1 

Vermont 

::  ::"i:::::: 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

65 
04 

254.9 

277.8 

1 

3 

I 

8          6 

12 
9 

12 
7 

9 
14 

4 

1 

1 

14 

In  this  survey  inauiry  was  made  as  to  the  number  of  starts  made 
both  by  the  establisnments  and  by  the  several  employees  during  the 
representative  pay  period  studied.  By  starts  is  meant  the  number 
oi  calendar  days  m  the  pay  period  on  which  the  mill  operated  or  the 
employees  worked.  The  purpose  of  showing  the  number  of  starts 
was  to  determine  the  opportunity  afforded  for  work  and  the  regu- 
larity of  employment  on  the  part  of  employees. 

A  tabulation  of  such  data  nas  been  made  for  four  major  groups 
of  employees — male  mule  spinners,  female  frame  spinners,  male 
weavers,  and  female  weavers.  The  figures  for  these  occupation 
groups  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative  for  all  employees. 

Referring  to  the  table  below  (Table  6),  it  is  seen  that  43  mills 
employed  male  mule  spinners.  Of  this  number,  34  mills  were  in 
operation  6  days  in  the  sample  pay  period  studied;  6  were  in  opera- 
tion only  5  days;  2  were  in  operation  4  days;  and  1  was  in  operation 
but  2  days.  Weighting  the  days  in  operation  in  each  mill  by  the 
number  of  employees,  the  mills  averaged  5.7  days  in  operation. 
The  employees  averaged  5.2  days  of  work  per  week:,  making  a  loss 
of  0.5  of  a  day,  due  to  the  many  causes  that  may  keep  employees 
from  working.  Out  of  the  1,114  employees  in  this  occupation,  639 
worked  6  days,  290  worked  5  days,  etc. 

One  week  only  was  studied  for  spinners,  but  for  weavers  a  two- 
weeks  period  was  studied. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  SCOPE  AND  METHOD. 

This  report  includes  data  from  establishments  whose  sole  or  prin- 
cipal products  are  woolen  and  worsted  materials  for  ladies'  wear, 
includmg  dress  goods  and  cloakings;  materials  for  men's  wear, 
including  suitings  and  overcoatings;  goods  for  uniforms,  and 
flannels.  All  data  were  obtained  from  pay  rolls  of  the  various 
establishments  by  agents  of  the  bureau.  The  niunber  of  estab- 
lishments included  or  summarized  in  the  report  has  varied  consider- 
ably since  1907,  as  follows: 


Establishments. 

1907  to  1910 19 

1911 27 

1912 46 

1913 47 


Establishments. 

1914 48 

1916 61 

1918 63 

1920  and  1922 67 


In  selecting  establishments  from  which  to  obtain  data  the  bureau 
undertook  to  represent  all  States  in  which  woolen  and  worsted  manu- 
facturing is  of  material  importance,  the  measure  of  importance  being 
the  numoer  of  employees  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Census  oi 
Manufactures.  Tne  following  table  snows  by  States  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  industry  as  reported  by  the  United  States  census 
of  1919,  the  number  of  establishments  from  which  the  bureau 
obtained  data  for  1922,  and  the  number  of  employees  in  such 
establishments. 

Tablk  7.— total  number  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  OOODS  MANU- 
PACTURINQ  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  FOR  WmCH  DATA    ARE  SHOWN  FOR 


«^ 

Number  of 
emplovees 
reported 
by  United 

States 

census  of 

1919. 

Establishments  and 
employees  for  which 
data  are  shown  for 
1922  In  this  report. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
emi^oyees. 

CoQDecticut ..,..,-,..  T  - 

7,798 

9,913 
53,864 

9,773 
14,490 

7,812 
22,798 
24,393 

3,031 
12,916 

11 
12 
11 

4 
4 
2 
13 
8 
2 

2,113 

2  280 
16,946 

3  557 
3,238 
1,723 
3,345 
4,002 
2,226 

Maine                     r . . . 

Mftssachosetts 

New  Hanip^hire -,-,,-- 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode' Island 

Vennoot 

OtherStates 

Total 

166,787 

67 

80,430 

According  to  the  census  of  1919  more  than  92  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  industry  are  found  in  the  States 
in  which  the  establishments  furnishing  information  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  are  located.  The  number  of  employees  for  which 
tJie  bureau  obtained  1922  data  and  for  which  detailed  information 
is  presented  in  this  report  is  more  than  23  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the 
inaustry  in  1919,  the  year  to  which  the  census  figures  apply. 

27907*>— 23— Bull.  327 3 
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Full-time  hours  per  week  are  the  regular  hours  during  which 
under  normal  conditions  employees  in  an  occupation  are  on  duty. 
Full-time  hours  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment. Employees  may  work  overtime  or  broken  time  or  be  laid  off, 
or  a  temporary  reduction  may  be  made  in  working  hours  without 
affecting  the  full-time  hours  as  here  presented. 

The  earnings  per  hour  appearing  in  the  tables  include  the  wages  of 
time  workers  and  the  earmngs  of  piece  workers,  and  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  earnings  for  the  pay-roll  period  by  the  total  number 
of  hours  worked. 

Where  no  record  was  regularly  kept  of  the  actual  time  worked  by 
piece  workers,  the  establishments  at  the  request  of  the  bureau  kept 
a  record  for  the  pay-roll  period  selected* 

The  full-time  weekly  earmngs  are  the  earnings  of  employees 
working  fuU  time,  or  the  earnings  on  broken  time  reduced  to  equiva- 
lent earnings  for  a  full  week. 

The  average  actual  earnings  of  employees  during  one  pay-roll  period 
are  shown  in  Table  A  in  comparison  with  average  full  time  earnings. 
In  this  table  low  actual  earmngs  may  be  due  either  to  a  low  rate  or 
to  broken  time. 

The  averages  of  full-time  hours  per  week,  and  actual  earnings  are 
computed  by  adding  the  data  for  each  employee  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  employees. 

The  average  full-time  weekly  earnings,  that  is  the  hypothetical 
earnings,  if  aU  employees  worked  full  time,  are  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  average  earnings  per  hour  by  the  average  full-time  hours. 

Descriptions  of  all  the  operations  in  a  representative  woolen  and 
worsted  mill  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  238  of  this  bureau. 

Figures  relating  to  wages  and  hours  are  shown  separately  for  28 
of  the  more  important  occupations.  Males  and  females  are  tabulated 
separately  in  each  occupation.  Of  the  28  occupations  tabulated, 
data  are  shown  for  males  alone  in  12  occupations,  for  females  alone 
in  6  occupations,  and  for  both  males  and  females  in  10  occupations. 
The  occupations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  manufacture  in  Table  1. 

All  employees  not  included  under  any  of  the  selected  occupations 
are  combined  and  shown  under  "Other  employees." 

GENERAL  TABLES. 

In  addition  to  the  text  tables  already  shown,  four  general  tables 
are  presented,  as  follows: 

Table  A. — ^Average  number  of  starts  (days)  in  representative 
pay  period  made  by  establishments  and  by  employees,  average  hours 
and  earnings,  and  classified  full-time  hours  per  week,  by  occupations, 
sex,  and  States,  1922. 

A  start  is  a  calendar  day  on  which  work  was  done.  This  definition 
applies  both  to  the  mill  and  to  each  individual  employee.  The  first 
column  rdating  to  starts  gives  the  average  number  of  starts  made  by 
the  mill.  In  this  average  the  starts  of  each  mill  are  weighted  by  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  occupation  considered,  thus  the  figures 
in  effect  represent  the  average  number  of  starts  afforded  the  employees 
of  the  occupation.  The  next  colunm  shows  the  number  oi  starts 
actually  made  by  the  employees,  which  because  of  time  lost  by 
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employees  generally  falls  short  of  the  average  starts  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Other  columns  show  average  full-time  hours,  average  hours  actually 
worked  and  per  cent  of  full-time  hours  worked,  employees  classified 
according  to  their  full-time  hours,  average  earnings  per  hour,  average 
earnings  actually  received  for  one  week,  ana  average  fuD-time 
earnings  per  week. 

Table  B. — Average  and  classified  earnings  per  hour  for  spinners 
and  weavers,  by  sex  and  States,  1922. 

In  this  table  the  average  earnings  for  each  employee  were  obtained 
by  dividing  the  earnings  in  the  pay  period  by  the  hours  worked,  and 
in  like  manner  the  average  eammgs  lor  the  occupation  were  obtained 
by  dividing  the  aggregate  earnings  in  the  pay  period  by  the  aggregate 
hours  worked  by  dl  employees  of  the  occupation. 

Table  C. — ^Average  full-time  hours  for  all  spinners  and  weavers 
and  average  and  classified  actual  hours  worked  for  those  who  made 
as  many  starts  as  mill  operated,  in  pay  period,  by  States,  1922. 

This  table  shows  the  entire  number  of  employees  canvassed  in  the 
selected  occupations  included  in  this  table  and  their  average  full- 
time  hours.  Several  of  the  mills,  however,  did  not  work  full  time 
and  many  employees  did  not  work  as  many  starts  as  the  mills  were 
open  for  work.  A  colunm  of  the  table  shows  the  number  of  employees 
who  made  all  of  the  starts  the  mill  afforded  them,  and  a  parallel 
column  shows  the  average  hours  that  were  worked  in  the  week  by  the 
employees  who  made  as  many  starts  as  the  mill  afforded. 

In  addition  the  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  employees  who 
worked  as  many  starts  as  the  mills  were  open,  according  to  the  hours 
such  employees  actually  worked. 

Undoiibtedly  some  employees  who  made  as  many  starts  as  the 
mills  were  open,  did  not  work  as  many  hours  on  such  days  as  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  them.  If  an  employee  lost  a  part  of  a  day  when 
the  mill  was  open  it  may  have  been  because  no  work  was  available 
for  him  or  because  he  did  not  care  to  work,  therefore  the  hours 
actually  worked  by  employees  who  made  every  start  possible  may 
to  some  extent  fall  short  of  the  f uU  opportunity  for  work.  However, 
even  with  this  imcertainty  the  table  is  much  more  significant  than 
a  table  of  hours  worked  without  any  consideration  of  days  or  hours 
lost  by  absence  when  the  mills  were  open  for  work. 

Table  D. — ^Average  and  full-time  earnings  for  all  spinners  and 
weavers  and  average  and  classified  actual  earnings  for  those  who 
made  as  many  starts  as  mill  operated,  in  pay  period,  by  States,  1922. 

The  explanation  given  for  Table  C  will  make  this  table  clear  with- 
out further  statement. 
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U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

N0.3M WASHINGTON MAY,m> 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR 

INDUSTRY J922. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

This  bulletin  presents  data  for  32,178  wage  earners  employed  by 
103  establishments,  representing  16  States,  for  the  year  1922.  Data 
were  obtained  from  pay  rolls  for  periods  in  July,  August,  September, 
or  October,  except  m  the  case  of  1  establishment  where  abnormal 
conditions  made  it  desirable  to  take  a  pay  roll  outside  of  these  months. 

Previous  reports  of  this  bureau  ^  have  presented  wages  and  hoiu*s 
of  labor  in  the  industry  from  1890  to  1913.  under  the  title  "Hosiery 
and  Ejiit  Qoods."  The  data,  however,  in  tnose  reports  were  obtained 
from  establishments  whose  products  were  principally  hosiery  and 
underwear,  therefore,  beginning  with  1914,  reports  have  been  under 
the  title  "Hosierv  and  Underwear." 

In  so  far  as  aata  are  available,  a  summary  of  the  earnings  per 
hour,  full-time  earnings  per  week,  and  full-time  hours  per  week,  from 
1907  to  1922,  inclusive,  m  the  principal  occupations  of  the  industry, 
is  presented  in  Table  1 .  This  taole  also  shows  tne  number  of  employees 
classified  by  full-time  hom^  per  week. 

Tablk  1.-AVBRA0E  AND  CLA8SIFIBD  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK.  AVERAGE 
EARNIKQ8  PER  HOUR,  AND  AVERAGE  FULLrTIMB  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  EACH  SPECIFIKD  YEAR,  1W7  TO  1922,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX. 


1  Nineteenfh  Annual  Report;  BuUetins,  No.  50,  Joly  1906;  Na  05,  Julv  1906;  No.  71,  July  1907;  No.  77, 
July  1906;  No.  134,  August  1913;  No.  154,  Uay  1914;  and  No.  177,  August  1915.  Summary  figures  will  also 
be  found  In  BuQeUn  No.  a06,  Hay  1920. 
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Table  l^AVERAOE  AND  CLASSIFIED  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR.  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  YEAR,  1907  TO  1922,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
BEX—Ccathmed. 
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Table  l^AVERAOE  AND  CLASSIFIED  7ULL-TIHE  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR,  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  BACH  SPBCOIED  TEAR,  1907  TO  1022,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX-CcQtiiiued. 
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Table  1.~AVEBA0B  AND  CLASSIFIED  FULL-TUCE  HOUBS  PBB  WEEK.  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR,  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TDCE  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  TEAR,  1907  TO  1022,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX— Continued. 
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Tablb  1«-AVERAGB  and  CLASSIFIED  FULL-TDCB  HOURS  PER  WEEK.  AVERAGE 
BARNINOS  PER  HOUR,  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TDfE  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  TEAR,  1M7  TO  1923,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
SEX-Cooduded. 


Oocopstloo,  sex,  and  year. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
estab- 
lidi- 
mento. 


Nnm- 
ber 
of 

ploy- 


Av- 
erage 

time 
hours 

week 


Av- 


boor. 


Av- 

eran 
pSt- 
time 


InffB 

per 

week. 


Number  of  employees  whose  full-time 
hours  per  week  were— 


Un- 
der 

48. 


48 


Over 
48 
and 
un- 
der 
64. 


M 


Over 
64 

and 
un- 
der 
67. 


67 
and 
un- 
der 
00. 


00 


Over 
00. 


Winders,  hosiery  and  undei^ 
wear: 

1W9.. 

1932.. 

1907 

1906.. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1919.. 
1932. 
Other  employees: 

Male 1914. 

1932. 

Female 1914. 

1922.. 


9 

20 

6 

0 

0 

38 

45 

63 

63 

61 

41 

80 

82 
107 

82 
106 


46 

147 

266 

276 

362 

1,090 

1,001 

1,090 

1,226 

1,666 

1,266 

1,249 

6,356 

i'SJI 
4,877 

4,382 


68. 4  Ml  SS2 118. 80 


64.1 

68.8 

68.7 

6& 

6&0 

67. 

66.4 

64.7 

64.2 

62.3 

49l8 

6&6 
63.8 
64.6 
60.3 


.140 
.163 
.162 
.129 
.130 
.139 
.156 
.154 
.271 
.347 

.198 
.364 
.128 


18.42 
& 

9.67 
8.91 
7.61 
7.64 
7.87 
&52 
&36 
14.17 
17.28 

ia70 
19.06 
7.00 
14,23 


20 


44   36   66, 


17 
96 
102 


367 
609 

1,640 
i,'767 


1 

2 
17 

6 
091. 


307 
421 


411 

12  408 

269  386 

771  303 

1,195  227 


250 
131 


2662,425 


1,004 

304 

1,260 


668 

2,724 

604 


177 
82 

1,561 

1,362 

878 

707 


166 
177 
177 
243 
250 
122 
133 
56 


6 

6 

100 

99 

86 

246 

252 

305 

11 


119 
77 


46  103 


564 

8 

687 

10 


439   97 
65  183 

192 

1 


The  following  table  (2)  shows  for  specified  years.  1913  to  1922,  the 
percentage  distribution  of  employees  in  a  few  of  the  most  important 
occupations,  according  to  their  mdividual  earnings  per  hour.  The 
percentages  for  1913  and  1914  do  not  show  generally  any  great  diflFer- 
enceS;  and  the  highest  percentages  for  each  of  the  years  fail  mainly  in 
the  same  column  of  classification  of  earnings.  From  1914  to  1919  a 
pronounced  upward  move  in  the  scale  of  earnings  is  shown,  while  from 
1919  to  1922  there  is  but  little  change — the  maximum  percentages  for 
these  years  falling  generally  in  the  same  earnings  group. 

Table  S^AVERAGB  AND  CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  FOB  SELECTED  OCCU- 
PATIONS, IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  YEAR,  1913.  1914,  1919,  AND 


t  Tabulated  in  fonntr  rqxirtsas  "30  cents  and  orer.' 

•  Tabulated  in  former  r^orts  as  "  Under  14  oenta." 

•  Len  than  1  per  cent. 

29069**— 2a— BuU,  328 2 
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Tabu  S^AVERAOE  AND  CLASSIFIED  EARmNOS  PER  HOUR  FOR  SELECTED  OCCU- 
PATIONS. IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  BA^H  SPECIFIED  YEAR,  1013,  1014,  1010,  AND 
1091^-Coaomded. 


Num- 
ber of 
esUb- 
Ush- 
meats. 

Num- 
ber Of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Per  oent  of  employees  whose  earnings  per  hour  were— 

Ooeopatioo,  sex,  and 
year. 

Un- 
der 
10 
cts. 

10 
and 
un- 
der 

12 
cts. 

13 
and 
un- 
der 

14 
ots. 

14 
and 
un- 
der 

16 
ots. 

16 
and 
un- 
der 

18 
ots. 

Z 

un- 
der 
30 
ots. 

z 

un- 
der 
26 
Ots. 

26 
and 
un- 
der 
SO 
ots. 

30 
and 
un- 
der 
40 
ots. 

40 
and 
un- 
der 

50 
oU. 

un- 
der 
60 
ots. 

60 
and 
un- 
der 
70 
ots. 

Z 

un- 
der 
80 
ots. 

80 
cts. 
and 
over. 

Inspectors  and  fold- 
ers,  hosiery   and 
underwear: 
Female.... 1013.. 

60 
76 
60 
103 

36 
37 
21 
46 

22 

35 
18 
41 

40 
40 
20 
63 

30 
30 
60 

29 
29 
50 

1,613 
1,077 
2,600 
8,017 

2,006 

1,006 
2,060 

350 
886 
300 
800 

2,642 

?:2S 

2,104 

1,174 
1,176 
i;084 

1,661 
1680 
2,102 

iai46 
.140 
.266 
.308 

.140 
.150 
.272 
.298 

.340 
.220 

.407 

.448 

.150 
.157 
.206 
.337 

.142 
.140 
.328 

.176 
.183 
.325 

12 
12 

18 
16 

18 
17 
«4 

3 

10 
16 
«4 

4 

3 
6 

18 
17 
6 
3 

17 
16 
8 

6 

6 
6 

14 

6 

17 
14 
6 
6 

6 

4 

0 
11 
8 

4 

10 
13 
7 
6 

6 
0 

0 
11 
35 
17 

11 
13 
36 
17 

81 
30 

4 
4 

13 
17 
18 
16 

10 
11 
14 

32 
26 
15 

2 

2 

30 

30 

1 

1 

33 

14 

36 

37 

8 

0 

3 

4 
18 
14 

1 

1 
10 

7 
8 
17 

34 
27 

80 

133 

U3 

80 

30 

U 
U 
31 
30 

!l 

13 
»3 
35 

1014.. 

•  1010. . 

8 
16 

1 

4 

"\ 

10».. 
Knitters,  footers,  or 

11 
18 

1 

14 
13 

(«) 

(») 

1014. . 

1010. . 

6 
14 

1 
3 

''\ 

10».. 
Knitters,    web    or 

Male. 1013.. 

3 

3 
3 

8 

3 

4 

.... 

(•) 

1014.. 

1010. . 

85 
38 

14 
36 

1 

7 

1 
8 

1022.. 

1 

14 
13 
6 

4 

n 

17 
3 

15 
16 
3 

(•) 

10 
13 
6 
6 

7 
10 

4 

14 
14 

4 

1 

Female.... 1013.. 

14 
15 

16 
13 

17 

13 

M 

3 

38 

17 
3 

13 
H) 

1 

16 
18 
4 
3 

14 
17 
3 

14 
14 

1 

1014.. 

1010. . 

13 
16 

3 
7 

^^3 

*'i 

(*^ 

1022.. 
Menders,  hosiery: 
Female....  1013.. 

1 

14 

11 

1 

5 
6 

1 

30 
15 

1 

0 
7 

(•) 

w 

1014. . 

1022.. 
Seamers,  underwear: 

18 

8 

3 

1 

(•) 

1014. . 

1022.. 

17 

6 

1 

(») 

(•) 

1  Tabulated  in  former  reports  as  "30  cents  and  over." 

*  Tabulated  In  former  reports  as  "  Under  14  cents." 

*  Less  than  1  per  cent. 

i  Tabulated  in  former  reports  as  "80  cents  and  over,"  and  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

*  Includes  menders. 

To  aid  in  making  comparisons  from  year  to  year,  index  numbers 
have  been  computed  for  lull-time  hours  per  week,  full-time  earnings 
per  week,  and  average  earnings  per  hour  for  all  occupations  for 
which  data  are  available  for  the  mdustry,  1907  to  1922,  inclusive. 
The  index  numbers  shown  in  Table  3  are  based  on  the  averages  shown 
in  Table  1  and  are  simply  percentages  in  which  the  figures  for  1913 
are  used  as  the  base  or  100  ner  cent.  The  year  1913  is  used  as  the 
base  as  in  this  way  the  facts  for  the  earlier  and  later  years  are  brought 
into  direct  comparison  with  those  for  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  World  War.  The  index  number  for  each  year  preceding  and 
subsequent  to  1913  is  the  per  cent  that  the  average  for  that  year  is 
of  the  ^vera^e  for  1913.  Table  3  shows  that  relatively  the  full-time 
weekly  earnings  of  female  finishers  in  1910  were  14  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1913.  In  1914  they  were  3  per  cent  lower,  while  in  1922 
they  were  63  per  cent  hidier.  In  the  same  manner  the  trend  of  other 
occupations  may  be  studied. 

The  summary  at  the  end  of  the  table  shows  the  full-time  weekly 
earnings  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  be  96  per  cent  higher  in  1919 
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than  in  1913  and  91  per  cent  higher  in  1922  than  in  1913  which 
indicates  a  drop  of  approximately  2J  per  cent  from  1919  to  1922. 
Full  time  hours  per  week  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  decreased  8  per 
cent  between  1913  and  1922,  and  earnings  per  hoiu*  were  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  1913.  The  earnings  per  hour  were  6  per  cent 
higher  in  1919  than  in  1922.  The  year  1919  however  did  not  show 
the  wage  peak,  which  was  not  readied  xmtil  1920.  Sufficient  data 
are  not  available  from  which  to  estimate  the  limit  of  the  peak.  A 
large  majority  of  the  mills  rej>orted  reductions  in  wage  rates  in  vary- 
ing amoimts  since  1920.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  reduction 
was  about  20  per  cent  between  1920  and  1922. 

Tablb  ar-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  CUSTOMARY  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  EARNINGS 
PER  HOUR«  AND  FULL-TIMB  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND  SEX. 


Male 1907.. 

1006.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1022.. 

BottoDhole  makflrsi  underwear: 

Female 1910.. 

1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. 
1919.. 
1922. 

Button  sewws,  underwear: 

Female 1910., 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1919. 
1922. 

Cutters,  hand,  underwear: 

Mate 1910. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1919. 
1922. 

1907. 

1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1919. 
1922. 


Finishers,  underwear: 
Female 


.1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1919. 
1982. 


105 

100 

105 

104 

96 

101 

104 

93 

98 

102 

88 

90 

102 

86 

88 

100 

98 

98 

100 

100 

100 

99 

105 

104 

94 

205 

194 

92 

211 

195 

106 

81 

86 

106 

82 

87 

104 

84 

88 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

94 

150 

150 

92 

161 

148 

106 

86 

91 

107 

83 

80 

106 

84 

88 

100 

100 

100 

100 

102 

102 

96 

158 

152 

83 

172 

160 

107 

86 

91 

106 

80 

94 

106 

83 

87 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

96 

96 

145 

139 

93 

170 

158 

107 

85 

91 

106 

83 

98 

106 

86 

91 

103 

81 

84 

103 

82 

85 

100 

90 

90 

100 

100 

100 

99 

101 

101 

92 

185 

171 

89 

220 

197 

107 

86 

02 

107 

82 

88 

107 

80 

86 

106 

82 

86 

106 

80 

85 

104 

84 

87 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

97 

06 

161 

153 

92 

178 

163  1 

Female ..1910.. 

1911., 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1919.. 

1922.. 
Einltters,  footers   or   tappers, 
boeiery: 
Male 1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1919.. 

1922.. 
Female 1907.. 

1906.. 

1009.. 

1010.. 

1011.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1919.. 

1922.. 

Knitters,  fbU-liBshioned  hosiery: 

Male 1913.. 

1914.. 

1919.. 

1922.. 
Ejiitters,  "lady  hose  '*: 

Male 1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1922.. 
Flomale 1910., 

1911.. 

1012.. 

1013.. 

1014.. 

1022.. 
Eiiltters,  rfb,  hosiery: 

Male 1010.. 

1011., 

1912. 

1013., 

1014.. 

1022.. 
Female 1910., 

1911. 

1012.. 

1013., 

1014. 
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106 

86 

105 

86 

108 

89 

100 

100 

100 

102 

95 

182 

92 

207 

100 

91 

100 

98 

99 

104 

100 

100 

97 

101 

94 

199 

94 

471 

104 

83 

104 

90 

104 

89 

103 

81 

102 

91 

100 

83 

100 

100 

98 

101 

95 

183 

90 

107 

100 

100 

99 

104 

94 

164 

95 

213 

103 

91 

108 

91 

99 

97 

100 

100 

99 

103 

93 

234 

102 

94 

102 

95 

100 

115 

100 

100 

98 

109 

92 

212 

100 

98 

102 

03 

101 

06 

100 

100 

99 

96 

92 

161 

103 

83 

102 

94 

100 

90 

100 

100 

99 

106 

95 

203 

90 

SS 

100 
101 
174 
190 


91 
97 
108 
100 
97 
187 
444 
86 
94 
93 
84 
93 
93 
100 
99 
173 
178 

100 
104 
154 
202 

93 
93 
97 
100 
102 
218 
95 
96 
115 
100 
107 
196 

99 
95 
96 

100 
95 

140 
86 
97 
91 

100 

105 

m 
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Tamm  >.-Iin>KXHlJMPgm8  OFC?U8TOMABYF0IJ^qiIKHOIg8FgBWCTg,EABNniaB 
FEB   HOUB.   AND    FOLL-THfB   KABHIN08    PBB   WSK    BY   OOCUFAfloSrS    AKD 


8BX- 


Fan- 

tlXM 

hoar. 

Eam- 

Fldl- 
time 

Fan- 
time 
hours 

Earn. 

Fdn- 

Uma 

Occopatloa  lad  MX. 

ings 

per 

we*- 
ly 

OccniMitteo  and  sex. 

per 

week- 
l7 

^ 

hS«. 

eani- 
infs. 

JSL 

h!o^. 

earn- 
ings. 

Knmmn,  w«b  or  tobc,  VKter- 
wear: 

Pfeas  haods.  hosiery  and  no- 
derwear— Conttpned. 

. 

Mate 1907.. 

106 

88 

98 

Female. 1910.. 

106 

79 

84 

1908.. 

106 

84 

80 

1011.. 

106 

79 

S 

1900.. 

106 

86 

91 

1912. . 

103 

80 

1910.. 

106 

81 

85. 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1911.. 

105 

85 

80  1 

1914.. 

100 

101 

100 

1912.. 

108 

91 

»4 

1919.. 

92 

184 

MO 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1922.. 

93 

187 

174 

1914.. 

101 

92 

03 

* 

1919.. 
1922.. 

96 
04 

163 

180 

167 
109 

Seamen,  tan-hshicoed  hosiery: 
Female. 1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

Foale 1907.. 

106 

100 

106 

1914.. 

99 

102 

100 

1908.. 

106 

101 

107 

19B2.. 

02 

292 

214 

1900.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1922.. 
LoopvB,  ha$krj  and  niMkr- 

106 
104 
103 
101 
100 
99 
94 
89 

92 
120 
113 

94 
100 
103 
202 
242 

98 
122 
117 

96 
100 
102 
190 
217 

Seamers,  tmderwiar: 

Female. 1907.. 

1908.. 
1900.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 

108 
107 
108 
106 
107 
105 
100 
100 

82 

89 
90 
81 
80 
85 
100 
100 

88 
05 
97 

88 
86 
80 
100 
100 

wean 

Ftmato 1907.. 

1906.. 

104 
104 

93 
86 

98 

89 

1919.. 
1922.. 

94 
92 

163 
185 

154 
171 

1909.. 
1910.. 

mi.. 

1912.. 
1913.. 

104 
102 
102 
100 
100 

93 

80 
89 
97 
100 

97 
91 
92 
98 
100 

Toroers,  foU-lufaianed  hosierr: 

* 1914!! 

1922.. 

100 
99 

94 

100 
100 
206 

100 
00 
277 

1914.. 

98 

105 

103 

Welters,  hosiery  and  under* 

1919.. 

03 

197 

185  1     wear: 

1922.. 

91 

218 

198 

Female 1910.. 

103 

83 

86 

Meoden,  hosiery: 

1911.. 

102 

88 

90 

Female 1907.. 

104 

80 

93 

1912.. 

100 

99 

99 

1908.. 

104 

91 

94 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1900.. 

104 

91 

04 

1914.. 

98 

112 

no 

1910.. 

102 

80 

90 

1919.. 

93 

201 

186 

1911.. 

102 

94 

95 

1922.. 

91 

203 

185 

1912.. 
1913.. 

100 
100 

99 
100 

100 
100 

Winders,  hosiery  and  underw 

1914.. 

1922.. 

Preesen,  hosiery  and  under- 

98 
90 

105 
231 

103 
200 

wear: 

Female 1907.. 

1908.. 
1909.. 

107 
107 
107 

90 
104 
97 

97 
112 
105 

''ISie 1907.. 

1906.. 
1900.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 

106 
106 
106 
104 
106 
102 
100 

92 
80 
82 
85 
90 
80 
100 

98 
85 
87 
88 
03 
90 
100 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1919. . 
1922.. 

106 
106 
103 
100 
99 
96 
91 

83 
83 
80 
100 
99 
174 
222 

88 
88 

92 
100 

96 
166 
208 

1914.. 

99 

102 

102 

The  industry  as  a  whole: 

1919. . 

96 
92 

200 
179 

193 
165 

1910 

104 
104 
198 

88 

84 

88 

88 

1922.. 

IfU 

87 

Frees  hands,  hosiery  and  un- 

1911  

81 

derwear: 

191S 

100 

100 

100 

Female 1907.. 

107 
107 
107 

79 
79 
71 

84 
84 
75 

1914 

90 
H 
98 

101 
819 
806 

198 

*      T—w loni 

1919 

188 

1909!! 

ion 

181 

The  next  table  (4)  shows  the  average  and  classified  number  of 
days  establishments  were  in  operation  and  the  number  of  days  idle 
bv  specified  causes,  for  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1922.  It  will  be 
observed  that  more  than  half  of  the  establishments  were  in  opera- 
tion 300  days  and  over,  or  practically  full  time.  It  is  shown  siso 
that  82  establishments — approximatdy  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
number — ^were  in  operation  285  days  and  over,  which  means  an 
average  operation  of  more  than  11  months  during  the  year. 
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The  number  of  days  idle  fall  mainly  within  two  dassifications, 
"holida;7S  and  vacations''  and  ^' slack  business,"  the  average  for  each 
class  bein^  9.1  days  and  9.6  days,  respectively.  The  loss  of  time 
for  anv  o&er  cause  than  the  two  mentioned  js  so  small  as  to  be 
negligiole. 

TabiA  4.— AVEBAGE  and  CLASSIFIED  NUMBEB  OF  DAYS  ESTABUSHMENTS  WBBE 
IN  OPBBATION  AND  NXTMBBB  OF  DAYS  IDLE  BY  SPECIFIED  CAUSES  FOB  THE  YEAB 
ENDING  JUNE  80, 1022. 


Nmn- 
berof 
estab- 
lisb- 
meots. 

AveN 

days 
inqp- 
eradon 

in 
year. 

Avenge  number  of  week 
days  idle  during  year 
on  account  of— 

Stue. 

325 
days. 

226 
and 
under 
340 
days. 

240 
and 
under 
255 
days. 

296 

under 
270 
days. 

270 
and 
under 
285 
days. 

285 
and 
under 
800 
days. 

800 
days 
and 
over. 

goU- 
days 
and 
vaca- 
tion. 

Slack 
buiir 
ness. 

In- 
ven- 
tory. 

Other 

CDUBOt 

4 
6 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

26 
6 
8 

21 
4 
8 
4 

284.0 
286.6 
286.8 
201.3 
901.0 
267.8 
296.5 

g:f 

288.4 

296.6 
288.5 
297.1 
207.8 
299.0 
308.0 

1 

1 
8 

1 
2 
2 

1 

'"'i' 

8 
8 

8 
2 
15 

4 
8 
11 
1 
1 
3 

ia8 

13.2 
7.8 
8.8 
0.5 

12.8 

12L5 
0.8 
6.8 
7.2 
8.0 

11.4 
8.4 

12.5 

ia7 

8.5 

16.8 
8.8 

'i3.*6* 

'ii'o' 

4.0 

"*4.*6* 
8.5 

2.0 

Connecticut 

.8 

Georgia. 

5.0 

TiHT«a?^ 

1 

InrKftflA 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2.5 

Massachusetts 
Michigan '.I. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1.5 

I*innj5?4ft 

Naw  TT^Tnpffhfre  , 

...... 

1 
8 

23.0 
14.6 
6.4 
11.5 
5.2 
2.5 

New  York. 

1 

6 
...... 

8 
8 
2 

1 

2.2 

.6 

North  OaroUna... 

1 

Ohio 

1 

1 
2 

1.6 
2.3 

Pennsylvania..... 
Tennessee 

.8 

VIrghil* 

3.8 

L5 

Total 

108 

202.1 

1 

6 

3 

5 

7 

80 

52 

0.1 

0.6 

1.6 

.9 

Inauiry  was  made  into  the  number  of  starts  made  both  by  the 
establishments  and  by  the  employees  during  the  pay  period  studied. 
By  starts  is  meant  the  number  of  calendar  days  on  which  the  xxniX 
operated  or  the  employees  worked  during  the  pay  period.  This  study 
determines  the  opportunity  afiForded  for  work  and  the  regularity  on 
the  part  of  employees.  A  tabulation  of  these  data  has  been  made  for 
selected  occupations  only^  but  these  groups  may  be  accepted  as 
reOTesentative  of  all  employees. 

J3y  reference  to  Table  5,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  plants 
operatijig  on  a  one-week  pay  period  made  an  average  of  5.5  to  5.9 
starts  for  the  several  occupations,  while  the  average  for  employees 
in  these  occupations  ranged  from  5.1  to  5.4  for  the  pay  period.  In 
the  case  of  plants  operating  on  a  two-week  or  hali-month  pay 
period,  the  averages  for  the  mills  were  from  10.8  to  12.0  and  for 
employees  from  9.0  to  11.5  starts  per  period.  The  average  for 
the  employees  is  less  than  the  average  for  ihe  establishments  in 
every  instance  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  employees  did  not 
work  as  many  starts  as  the  establishments  operated. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SCOPE  AND  METHOD. 

This  report  includes  data  from  establishments  engaged  wholly  or 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  or  underwear  or  both,  and  data 
upon  which  the  report  is  based  were  obtained  from  the  pay  rolls  of 
tne  various  establishments  by  agents  of  the  biu^eau.  The  number  of 
establishments  from  which  data  have  been  obtained  has  varied 
during  the  years  reported,  as  follows: 

1907  to  1910. 15  eetabliahments. 

1911 62  establiahmentB. 

1912 ■ 62  establiahmente. 

1913 69  establiflhmente. 

1914 82  establishments. 

1919 SI  establishments. 

1922 103  establishments. 

In  selecting  establishments  from  which  to  procure  data  the  bureau 
has  endeavored  to  represent  all  States  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  underwear  is  an  important  industry.  The  measure  used 
to  determine  this  importance  was  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  the 
industry  as  reported  oy  the  United  States  Census  of  Maniif  acturers, 
1919.     The  census  desi^ation  is  "Elnit  Goods." 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  number  of  wage  earners 
in  the  industry  as  reported  by  the  census;  the  number  of  establish- 
ments reported  by  the  bureau  in  1922;  and  the  number  of  wage 
earners  in  such  establishments. 


Table  6.-TOTAL  NTJMBBR  OF  BMPLOYSB8  IN  H08IBRY  AKD  UNDERWEAR  MANUFAC- 
TURING  AND  NU1£bER  OF  EMPLOYEES  FOR  WHICH  DATA  ARE  SHOWN  FOR  1922. 


State. 


Alabama 

Cooneoticut 

Oeorgia 

minaa. 

Indiana 

MaanchuaeUs... 

Michigan 

Minnosota 

New  Hampshire. 

NewYock:. 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wiaooosin 

Other  States 

Total 


Number  of 


rep 

by  U.S. 

census, 

1910. 


1,655 
2,649 
8,808 
6^096 
2,075 
12,751 
3,170 
8,564 
2,979 
41,372 
10,216 
4,407 

10!306 
1,578 
8,736 

13,458 


172^672 


Establishments  and 
empbyeee  for  which 
data  are  shown  for 
1922  in  this  report- 


Number  of 

establish. 

ments. 


107 


Number  of 
emplojrees. 


514 

615 
1,230 

514 
1,887 
8,439 

774 
2,477 

634 
6,535 
1,959 

946 
7,217 
1,188 

823 
1,526 


32,178 


According  to  the  figures  in  Table  6  more  than  02  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  wase  earners  in  the  industir  are  found  in  the  States 
in  which  the  estabushments  furnishing  information  to  the  bureau 
are  located.  The  number  of  employees  for  which  detailed  informa- 
tion for  1922  is  presented  in  this  report  is  more  than  18  per  cent  of 
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the  total  in  the  industry  in  1919  and  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  States  represented. 

The  rates  of  wases  appearing  in  the  tables  include  the  wages  of 
time  workers  and  the  earnings  of  pieceworkers.  A  majority  of  the 
employees  in  this  industry  are  paia  at  piece  rates;  however,  the  earn- 
ings of  all  pieceworkers  and  of  persons  working  at  time  rates  have 
been  reduced  to  equivalent  time  rates  and  both  time  workers  and 
pieceworkers  of  each  occupation  are  combined  in  the  tabular  state- 
ments. 

From  1907  to  1913,  inclusive,  data  were  obtained  for  employees 
in  certain  selected  occupations  only.  Subseauent  to  1913  data  have 
been  taken  for  all  wage  earners  in  the  establisnments  reported,  and  in 
addition  to  the  selected  occupations  presented  data  are  shown  for 
all  "other  employees." 

The  full-time  weekly  earnings  tabulated  show  the  earnings  per  week 
of  employees  working  full  time  or  the  broken-time  earnings  reduced  to 
equivalent  full-time  earnings.  In  studying  the  trend  of  full-time 
earnings  per  week  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  reduction  of  hours 
of  pieceworkers  may  reduce  the  earnings  per  week  and  make  no 
change  in  earnings  per  hour,  while  a  reduction  of  hours  of  time- 
workers  either  increases  the  rate  per  hour  or  decreases  the  earnings 
per  week. 

Of  the  21  occupations  tabulated  data  are  shown  for  males  alone  in 
but  1,  for  females  alone  in  10,  and  for  both  miales  and  females  in  10 
occupations.  In  the  various  tables  the  occupations  have  been 
arranged  alphabetically,  while  employees  not  included  in  any  of  the 
selected  occupations  are  combined  and  shown  at  the  end  of  the  tables 
under  *' Other  employees." 

GENERAL  TABLES. 

In  addition  to  the  text  tables  already  shown,  4  general  tables  are 
presented  as  follows: 

Table  A. — ^Average  earnings  per  hour;  averi^e  actual  and  full- 
time  earnings  per  week;  average  actual  and  full-time  hours  per  week; 
per  cent  of  full  time  worked;  and  classified  hours  per  week,  by  occu- 
pations, sex,  and  States,  1922. 

Table  B. — ^Average  and  classified  earnings  per  hour  for  selected 
occupations,  by  sex  and  States,  1922. 

Table  C. — ^Average  full-time  hours  and  average  aad  classified 
actual  hours  per  week  for  employees  in  selected  occupations  who 
made  as  many  starts  as  mill  operated  in  pay  period,  by  sex  and 
States,  1922. 

Table  D. — ^Average  full-time  eamin&;s  and  average  and  classified 
actual  earnings  per  pay  period  for  employees  in  selected  occupations 
who  made  as  many  starts  as  mill  op^ttted  in  pay  period,  by  sex  and 
States,  1922. 

A  study  of  Table  A  reveals  a  wide  range  of  earnings  in  the  various 
occupations  and  States.  Peculiarly,  both  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum earnings  per  hour  for  males  for  any  state  within  any  occupation 
are  found  in  the  same  occupation — knitters  (footers  or  toppers).  For 
females,  the  range  is  from  15.3  cents  per  hour  for  knitters  (footers  or 
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toppers)  in  Alabama  to  48  cents  for  boarders,  hosiery  and  underwear 
in  Wisconsin.  The  lowest  per  cent  of  time  worked  by  employees  is 
shown  for  male  boarders,  hosiery  and  imderwear,  in  Wisconsin. 

'The  classification  of  full-time  hours  per  week  shows  the  largest 
nuijaber  of  employees  to  be  working  on  a  48-hour  schedule. 

The  next  largest  group  is  foimd  to  be  working  more  than  48  hours 
per  week  but  under  54,  while  the  third  largest  number  is  working 
over  54  and  imder  67  hours  per  week.  Of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees reported,  those  workmg  48  hours  per  week  or  under  includes 
more  than  40  per  cent;  those  working  fewer  than  54  hours  per  week, 
70  per  cent;  and  those  working  54  hours  per  week  or  under,  more 
than  80  per  cent. 

The  striking  feature  of  Table  B  is  the  fact  that  the  largest  number 
of  females  for  each  occupation  falls  within  the  same  eamings-per-hour 
classification.  The  same  condition  holds  good  for  most  of  the  States, 
but  for  the  occupation  totals  the  maximum  appears  constantly  in  the 
column,  30  and  under  40  cents. 

In  Table  C  the  section  representing  one-week  pay  roll  periods  shows 
that  462  out  of  a  total  of  580  male  boarders,  hosiery,  made  as  many 
starts  as  the  milk  operated,  and  of  the  2,869  female  finishers,  under- 
wear, 1,915  made  as  many  starts  as  did  the  mills.  All  of.  the  occu- 
pations as  a  whole  and  by  States  may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 
The  classified  hours  show  a  wide  range  of  distribution. 

The  section  representing  two-week  or  half-month  pay  roll  periods 
show  that  149  out  of  a  total  of  325  male  boarders,  hosiery^  made  as 
many  starts  as  the  mills  operated  and  of  the  554  female  mspectors 
and  lolders,  273  made  as  many  starts  as  did  the  mills.  Here  also  the 
classified  hours  show  a  wide  range  of  distribution. 

In  Table  D  both  the  section  representing  one-week  pay  rolls  and 
that  representing  two-week  periods  show  a  wide  range  of  distribution 
of  eammgs. 

29059^— 28— BuU.  328^^ 3 
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U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

NO  329  WASHINGTON  may,i9b. 


WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  MEN'S  CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY,  1911  TO  1922. 

SUMMARY. 

This  bulletin  presents  figures  concerning  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
in  1922  for  the  principal  occupations  of  employees  in  representative 
establishments  m  the  men's  clothing  industry  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  sunmiary  figures  of  like  character  for  the  years  1911 
to  1914  and  for  1919.  The  figures  were  computed  from  data  taken 
by  agents  of  the  bureau  direcfly  from  the  pay  roUs  or  other  records 
of  the  establishments  for  one  representative  weekly  pay  period  in 
each  year. 

The  1922  figures  are  average  full-time  hours  per  week;  average 
hours  actuallv  worked  in  one  week  •  the  per  cent  that  average  hours 
actually  worked  in  one  week  is  oi  the  average  full-time  hours  per 
week;  classified  full-time  hours  per  week;  average  earnings  per  hour; 
average  full-time  earnings  per  week;  average  earnings  actually  made 
in  one  week;  average  number  of  starts  (days  of  operation)  by  estab- 
lishments; and  average  number  of  starts  (days  worked)  by  employees. 
These  averages  are  shown  in  General  Table  A,  pages  26  to  33  and  cover 
13,915  males  and  11,098  females,  employed  oy  112  establishments, 
and  operating  220  separate  shops,  representing  the  condition  in  the 
industry  in  Baltimore,  Boston.  Chicago,  Cmcinnati,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Rochester.  Tne  totals  for  these  cities  fairly  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  1922  data  were  taken  from  the  June  pay-roll  records  of  1 
establishment;  from  the  July  records  of  30  estaolishments;  and  from 
the  August  records  of  81  establishments.  All  the  data  except  for 
1  estabushment  are,  therefore,  as  of  July  or  August. 

Summaries  by  occupations  covering  average  earnings  per  hour, 
average  and  classified  full-time  hours  per  week,  and  average  full- 
time  earnings  per  week  are  presented  in  Table  1,  pages  3  to  7, 
for  the  years  1911  to  1914,  1919,  and  1922.  Index  numbers  (per- 
centages) based  on  these  averages,  with  the  1913  average  taken  as 
the  basis  or  100  per  cent,  are  presented  in  Table  2,  pages  8  to  10. 
The  figures  for  tne  years  prior  to  1922  were  drawn  from  Bulletins 
Nos.  135,  187,  and  265,  published  by  the  bureau.  The  number  of 
establishments  covered  varied  from  80  in  1911  to  153  in  1914.  Data 
were  not  collected  for  the  years  1915  to  1918^  1920^  and  1921. 
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In  each  of  the  eight  occupations  in  which  both  males  and  females 
are  shown  m  Table  1  the  1922  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  of 
males  exceed  that  of  females.  The  greatest  difference  between  the 
weekly  earnings  of  males  and  females  is  $17.33  for  operators,  vest; 
and  the  least  $12.23  for  basters,  coat. 

In  1922  the  average  fuU-time  weddy  earnings  of  male  employees 
in  the  selected  occupations  ranged  from  $34.56  for  bushelers  and  tail- 
ors to  $45.50  for  cutters,  and  of  female  employees  from  $18.61  for 
hand  sewers,  pants,  to  $27.03  for  fitters  and  trimmers. 

Table  1  does  not  show  the  wage  peak  in  the  industry  which  occurred 
between  1919  and  1922. 
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To  aid  in  making  comparisons  from  year  to  year  of  full-time  hours 
per  week,  of  rates  of  wages  or  earnings  per  hour,  and  of  full-time 
earnings  per  week,  index  numbers  have  been  computed  and  are 
here  presented  in  Table  2  for  specified  years,  1911  to  1922,  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole  and  for  eacn  occupation  for  which  averages  are 
shown  m  Table  1  for  1913  or  earUer. 

The  index  numbers  for  each  occupation  are  based  on  the  averages 
shown  in  Table  1  and  are  simply  percentages  with  the  1913  averages 
taken  as  the  basis,  or  100  per  cent. 

The  index  numbers  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  table. 

The  index  numbers  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  for  the  years  1911 
to  1914,  inclusive,  are  based  on  the  averages  for  employees  of  the 
selected  occupations  that  were  covered  in  each  of  those  years  with 
the  1913  averages  taken  as  the  basis,  or  100  per  cent. 

The  index  numbers  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  for  1919  and  1922 
are  based  on  the  averages  for  aU  employees  in  the  industry  including 
all  selected  occupations  and  all  *' Other  employees''  as  well.  For 
these  averages  index  numbers  for  1919  were  computed  by  multi- 
plying the  index  number  for  1914  by  the  percentage  that  the  1919 
average  for  all  employees  is  of  the  1914  average  for  aU  employees. 
Index  numbers  for  1922  were  computed  in  hke  manner-  that  is,  by 
multiplying  the  index  number  of  the  preceding  year  by  the  per- 
centage that  the  average  for  the  current  year  is  of  the  average  for 
thepreceding  year. 

The  index  numbers  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  page  10,  show  that 
hourly  earnings  in  1922  were  two  and  three-fourths  tunes  the  hourly 
earnings  of  1913,  more  than  three  times  the  hourly  earnings  of  1911, 
and  63  per  cent  above  the  hourly  earnings  of  1919. 

Between  1913  and  1922  full-time  hours  decreased  16  per  cent  and 
full-time  weekly  earnings  increased  to  two  and  one-third  times  the 
full-time  weekly  earnings  of  1913.  The  full-time  weekly  earnings 
did  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  average  earnings  per  hour, 
because  of  the  reduction  in  full-time  hours  per  week. 

Table  «.— INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK.  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR.  AND  FOR  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK, 
BY  OCCUPATIONS,  SEX,  AND  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1911  TO  1922. 


and  year. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Occupation,  sex. 

and  year. 

Index  numbers  for— 

Occupation,  sex 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week 

Earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Full- 
time 
hours 

Earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Pull- 
time 
earn- 
ings 

Bastere,  coat: 
Mate 

1911.. 

105 

82 

87 

Basters,  pants: 
Female 

1911.. 

104 

96 

90 

1912.. 

106 

81 

85 

1912.. 

101 

104 

108 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1918.. 

100 

100 

100 

1914.. 

99 

96 

95 

1914.. 

100 

106 

106 

1919.. 

90 

191 

173 

1919.. 

91 

in 

154 

1922.. 

84 

318 

268 

Basters,  vest: 

1922.. 

83 

281 

233 

Female 

1911.. 

105 

95 

99 

Female 

1911.. 

104 

94 

97 

1912.. 

106 

89 

94 

1912.. 

109 

96 

100 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1914. . 

99 

102 

99 

1914.. 

98 

105 

108 

1919.. 

91 

191 

176 

1919.. 

91 

166 

158 

1922.. 

84 

309 

261 

1922.. 

83 

305 

2S5 
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Table  »^INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR,  AND  FOR  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK, 
BY  OCCUPATIONS,  SEX,  AND  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1911  TO  1922-Coiitinued. 


Index  numbers  for— 

Occupation,  sex,  and  year. 

Index  numbers  f  or— 

OoeupatloD,  sex,  and  year. 

Full- 
time 

Earn- 

Full- 
time 

FuU- 
time 

Eam^ 

Full- 
time 

hours 

per 

week. 

ings 

per 

hour. 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

hours 

ings 
per 
hour. 

earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Total  basters: 

• 

Operators,  coat: 

Female ,..1911.. 

105 

94 

98 

Male 

....1911.. 

106 

87 

92 

1912.. 

106 

92 

97 

1912. . 

107 

86 

92 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1918.. 

100 

100 

100 

1914.. 

99 

108 

102 

1914.. 

99 

106 

104 

1919.. 

91 

187 

170 

1919.. 

91 

194 

176 

1922.. 

84 

308 

250 

1022.. 

84 

315 

267 

Btubelers  and  taUors: 

Male 1911.. 

104 
106 

91 
80 

04 
93 

Female 

1011.. 

104 
104 

98 
92 

102 

1912.. 

'  1912.. 

96 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1918.. 

100 

100 

100 

1914.. 

90 

103 

102 

1914.. 

00 

107 

106 

1919.. 

92 

173 

158 

1919.. 

92 

181 

167 

1922.. 

84 

287 

2«3 

1922.. 

84 

208 

251 

Cutters,    cloth,    hand  and 
machine: 

Male 1911.. 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1922.. 

Operators,  pants: 

102 
102 
100 
90 
97 
90 

94 
06 
100 
108 
146 
239 

95 
96 
100 
103 
140 
215 

Male 

....1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1922.. 

108 
107 
100 
100 
01 
84 

77 
80 
100 
94 
191 
288 

84 
86 
100 
04 
174 
242 

Ejcaminers,  shop  and  stock- 

Female 

....1911.. 

106 

90 

05 

Male 1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 
,                                   1914.. 

1919.. 

1922.. 

101 
108 
100 
90 
92 
86 

96 
96 
100 
105 
161 
266 

97 
98 
100 
101 
145 
227 

Operators,  vest: 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1022.. 

106 
100 
00 
02 
84 

91 
100 
108 
171 
288 

06 
100 
102 
158 
242 

Fitters  or  trimmers,  coat: 

Male 

....1911.. 

106 
107 

85 

90 

Male 1911.. 

104 

84 

88 

1912.. 

84 

89 

1912.. 

106 

84 

88 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1914.. 

99 

99 

99 

1914  . 

99 

96 

94 

1919.. 

91 

160 

154 

1919.. 

91 

165 

160 

1922.. 

84 

272 

228 

1922.. 

86 

276 

234 

Hand  sewers,  coat: 

Female. 

....1911.. 

104 

91 

95 

Male 1911.. 

107 

81 

86 

1912.. 

104 

92 

95 

1912.. 

108 

84 

90 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1914.. 

08 

106 

104 

1914.. 

100 

107 

106 

1919.. 

92 

155 

141 

1919.. 

92 

176 

150 

1922.. 

84 

264 

222 

1922.. 

84 

356 

299 

Total  operators: 

Male 

....1911.. 

107 

84 

88 

Female 1911.. 

105 

87 

91 

1912.. 

107 

84 

90 

1912.. 

106 

85 

90 

1918.. 

100 

100 

100 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1914.. 

00 

101 

101 

1914.. 

99 

99 

98 

1919.. 

91 

191 

173 

1919.. 

92 

187 

162 

1922.. 

84 

808 

266 

1922.. 

86 

294 

250 

Hand  sewers,  pants: 

105 

87 

90 

Female 

....1911.. 

104 
104 

94 
92 

98 

Female 1911.. 

1912.. 

96 

1912.. 
1918.. 

105 
100 

92 
100 

96 
100 

1913.. 
1914.. 

100 
00 

100 
105 

100 
106 

1914.. 

1919.. 

1922.. 
Hand  sewers,  yest: 

Female. 1911.. 

1912.. 

1918.. 

1914.. 

1919.. 

1922.. 
Total  hand  sewers: 

100 
92 

84 

104 
106 
100 
99 
92 
84 

92 
172 
250 

88 
88 
100 
100 
168 
276 

91 
158 
219 

98 
92 
100 
99 
164 
234 

Presscrs,  coat: 
\r^i^ 

1919.. 
1922.. 

1911.. 

92 
84 

106 
106 
100 
09 
91 
84 

173 
288 

82 
84 
100 
100 
186 
209 

150 
242 

87 

Pressers,  pants: 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1922.. 

89 
100 

09 
169 
253 

Female 1911.. 

106 
106 

86 
87 

91 
91 

Male 

....1911.. 
1912.. 

106 
106 

81 
88 

86 

1912.. 

93 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1913.. 

100 

100 

100 

1914.. 

99 

98 

97 

1914.. 

100 

94 

93 

1919.. 

92 

184 

161 

1919.. 

02 

177 

161 

1922.. 

84 

280 

246 

1922.. 

84 

284 

240 
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Table  9«— INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  H0X7RS  PER  WEEK,  AVERAGE 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR,  AND  FOR  AVERAGE  FULLrTDCE  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK, 
BY  OCCUPATIONS,  SEX,  AND  SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1911  TO  uaa-Ccndaded. 


and  year. 

Index  nnmben  ft>r— 

OooiqNrtlanf  801^  and  jaar. 

OcooftUotkfBeai, 

Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 

Etm- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

FuD- 
time 
earn- 
ing. 

Full- 
time 
hours 

Earn- 

tnpt 

per 
hour. 

Full- 

earn- 
ings 

^'ISi^.,.., 

1911.. 

104 
106 
100 
99 
92 
84 

106 
106 
100 
99 
91 
80 

80 
84 
100 
98 
174 
274 

82 
86 
100 
98 
188 
293 

84 
88 
100 
97 
169 
231 

86 
90 
100 
97 
167 
348 

^'•ffi&.'r?:^ I.U.. 

100 
99 
91 
84 

101 
106 
100 
19 

n 

84 

100 
100 
169 
282 

87 
88 

100 
100 
100 

f7f 

100 

Totoluicflflerat 
m£W... ....... 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1922.. 

1911.. 

1914.. 
1919.. 
1922.. 

blnadt                      liU.. 

ins.. 

1914.. 

ins.. 

IM8.. 

99 
158 
237 

99 

1W2.. 
1918.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1932.. 

100 
00 
Ui 
tt4 

Table  3  below  shows  for  each  of  five  of  the  most  important  occu- 
pations and  for  each  of  the  specified  years  1911  to  1922  the  number  of 
establishments,  the  number  of  employees,  the  average  earnings  per 
hour,  and  the  per  cent  of  employees  at  each  classified  group  of  earnings 
per  hour. 

Data  are  shown  for  males  in  all  and  for  females  in  three  of  these 
five  selected  occupations.  So  far  as  the  1922  figures  are  concerned 
the  males  in  these  particular  occupations  represent  57  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  males  covered  by  the  study  and  the  females  repre- 
sent 51  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  females.  The  males  and 
females  combined  represent  54  per  cent  of  all  employees  (25,013) 
covered.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  table  is  to  show  the  trend  in 
the  classified  rates  or  eamii^  per  hour. 

In  reading  line  1  of  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  data  are 
shown  for  bast^^s,  coat,  males  lor  1911  for  30  establishments  and 
1,112  employees;  that  the  average  earnings  per  hour  is  $0,220;  that 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  1,112  employees  earned  "7  and  imder  8 
cents"  per  nour;  1  per  cent  earned  '^8  and  under  9  cents";  1  per 
cent  earned  "9  and  under  10  cents";  4  per  cent  earned  "10  and 
under  12  cents";  5  per  cent  earned  *'  12  and  under  14  cents";  10  per 
cent  earned  ''14  and  under  16  cents";  11  per  cent  earned  '^16 
and  under  18  cents;"  9  per  cent  earned  *'18  and  under  20  cents": 
25  per  cent  earned  "20  and  imder  25  cents";  20  per  cent  eamea 
"25  and  under  30  cents";  11  per  cent  earned  "30  and  under  40 
cents";  2  per  cent  earned  "40  and  under  50  cents";  and  that  less 
than  1  per  cent  earned  "  50  and  imder  60  cents"  per  hour. 

The  classification  for  1922  shows  that  the  lowest  rate  per  hour 
begins  ahnost  as  far  up  the  scale  as  the  highest  rate  ended  in  1911. 
The  very  position  of  tne  figures  makes  the  table  graphic  in  effect. 
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The  1922  classified  average  earnings  per  hour  for  employees  of  the 
five  selected  occupations  shown  in  Table  3  ran^e  from  the  group  "  12 
and  under  14  cents"  for  "basters,  coat,  female/'  for  ''hand  sewers, 
coat,  female,"  and  for  "  operators,  coat,  female,"  to  *'  $2  and  over"  for 
"  operators,  coat,  male  "  and  for  *'  pressers,  coat,  male."  The  highest 
CTOup  showing  females  is  "$1.75  and  imder  $2  for  hand  sewers,  and 
the  lowest  group  showing  males  is  ''20  and  imder  25  cents"  for 
basters,  for  operators,  andfor  pressers. 

There  are  many  subdivisions  in  the  work  of  basting,  hand  sewing, 
machine  sewing  (operating),  and  in  pressing.  As  the  dassified  figures 
for  each  of  these  four  occupations  cover  a  very  wide  range,  and  as 
there  may  be  some  readers  who  may  desire  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
wide  range  is  caused  by  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  work,  classified 
average  earnings  per  hour  are  presented  in  Table  4  below  for  employees 
of  the  most  important  subdivisions  of  coat  operators  and  coat  pressers 
for  three  representative  establishments  in  each  of  the  cities,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  Rochester. 

The  classified  figures  for  each  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  coat 
operators  and  coat  pressers  are  of  about  the  same  range  and  therefore 
tend  to  disprove  the  theory  that  the  wide  ranee  of  classified  earnings 
is  caused  by  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  wore  in  these  occupations. 

It  wiU  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  material  differences  in 
the  "  average  earnings  per  hour"  of  the  employees  in  the  subdivisions 
of  these  occupations.  The  average  imder  operators,  coat,  male,  in 
Chicago  is  $1,146  per  hour  for  "pocket  makers"  and  $0,803  per  hour 
for  "  ^eeve  seamers,"  or  a  difference  of  $0,343  per  hour.  The  average 
under  "operators,  coat,  female,"  ip  Chicago  is  $0,796  per  hour  for 
"pocket  makers"  and  $0,755  per  hour  for  "sleeve  seamers,"  or  a 
difference  of  only  $0,041  cojnpared  with  a  difference  of  $0,343  for 
males  in  these  occupations.  Practically  all  operators  in  Chicago  are 
pieceworkers.  The  range  in  earnings  per  hour  of  such  employees 
therefore  appear  to  be  determined  more  bv  the  amount  of  work 
done  or  the  number  of  operations  or  pieces  miished  in  a  given  time 
than  by  any  particular  job  or  operation. 

From  all  imormation  obtainable  when  the  1922  data  were  collected, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  wide  range  in  classified  earnings  per  hour 
in  basting,  hand  sewing,  machine  sevring  or  operating,  and  pressing  is 
due  maimy  to  appUcation  and  efficiency  or  productivity  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker  ratner  than  to  the  piece  rate  lor  the  particular  job  or 
operation. 

30061*'— 23— Bull.  32U 3 
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REDUCTION  IN  WAGE  RATES  SINCE  APRIL  h  1920. 

The  wage  peak  in  the  industry  is  not  reflected  by  the  1919  or  the 
1922  averages,  because  the  peak  was  reached  some  time  between 
these  years. 

Eighty-five  of  the  112  establishments  for  which  data  are  presented 
in  this  report  made  one  or  more  changes  in  wage  rates  between 
April  1,  1920,  and  the  period  for  which  1922  data  are  shown.  All 
cnanges  except  three,  as  shown  in  Table  5  below,  were  reductions. 
The  reductions  by  establishments  during  the  period  were  as  low  as 
5  per  cent  and  as  high  as  59  per  cent  or  4  decreases  of  20  per  cent 
each. 

Twentv-three  establishments  made  no  change  in  wage  rates  and 
four  made  no  report  as  to  change  in  wage  rates. 

Tablb  ff.^PBB  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  WAGE  RATES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN 
MEN'S  CLOrmNO  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BETWEEN  APRIL  1,  1920,  AND 
PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THE  1022  (JULY  AND  AUGUST)  DATA. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees  whose  wa^e  rates  were  increaaed  or  decreased  be- 
tween April  1, 1020,  and  July  or  August,  1022. 

Per  cent  of  increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (-)  in  wage  rates. 

First 
change. 

Second 
change. 

Third 

change. 

Fourth 
change. 

2 

AH  iwnplojreWT .  - ,....-,,.-„,,, , 

-6 
-5 
-5 

+5 
-7 

I? 

-0 
-10 
-10 
-10 
-10 
-10 
-10 
-12 
-12 
-12 
-12* 
-12 

-12* 
-13 
-15 
-16 
-16 
-16 
-16 
-20 
-20 
-20 
-20 
-22 
-23 
i_$5 

-6 
-6 
-5 

EP 

-8 
-20 

-a 

-6 

1 

dor . .'. 

-6 
-10 
-10 

2 

do 

1 

do 

-6 

—10 

1 

do 

1 

do 

-7i 

1 

do 

1 

do ^ 

do 

IS 

16 

do 

-5 
-5 
-7 
+0 

-10 
-6 
-8 

-16 
-6 

-10 

-14 
-6 

1 

do 

-5 
-5 

1 

do 

1 

do 

3 

do 

1 

do 

2 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do 

6 

do 

1 

do 

-6 
-6 
-10 
-12 
-8 
-10 
-10 
-20 

1 

do 

2 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do 

-6 

1 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do 

1 

do : 

»-$3 
-10 

% 

-4 
-10 

-7 
-20 

All  employees  except  cutters  and  trimmers,  bushelers  and 
tailors 

1 

f>ittWffaiidtrimm«T» ,. 

Bushelers  and  tailors ^ . .                       .  x  » 

All  employees  except  cutters  and  trimmers 

1 

Cutters.... 

Trfmmftrs 

Time-work  wnployewi .. 

-15 
-20 

—20 

1 

Piecework  employees 

—20 

Piecework  employees 

1 

Time-work  employees,  coat,  pants,  and  vest  shop 

«-10 
«-10 

1 

\A11  employees  with  rates  over  $50  per  week 

»Per 

*  Reduced  to  not  less  than  S36  per  week. 

*  ReduotioD  of  approximately  10  per  cent  in  hours  per  week,  without  change  in 
^  All  empk^ees  except,  cutters  and  trimmers,  bushelers  and  tailors.    Cutters  and 

12  per  week,  and  bushelers  and  taikn,  reduced  to  not  less  than  136  per  week. 
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TlKJE  5^PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OB  DECREASE  IN  WAGE  RATES  OF  EMPLOYEES  Df 
MSN'S  CLOTHmO  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BETWEEN  APRIL  1,  IWO,  AND 
PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THE  1922  (JULY  AND  AUOUST>  DATA-Ooxududed. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
Ush- 
ments. 


Employees  whose  wage  rates  were  increased  or  decreased  be- 
tween April  1, 1920,  and  July  or  August,  1922. 


Per  cent  of  increase  (+)  or  d» 
crease  (— )  in  wage  rates. 


First 


Second 
change. 


Third 
change. 


Fourth 
change. 


Cutters 

Coat-shop  employees , 

Coat,  pants,  and  vest  shop  employees. . 

rCoat-snop  employees 

1  Pants-shop  employees. 


/Cutting,  coat,  and  vest  shop  employees 

\PantS8hop , 

Coat,  pants,  and  vest  ^p  employees. . 


Coat  and  cutting  shop  employees . 

Coat  and  pants  shop  employees 

/All  except  coat-shop  employees. . . 
\Coat-shop  employees 


a- 


employees. 


-10 
-6 
-10 
-10 
-5 
-10 
-10 
-12* 
-15 
-15 
-15 
-15 


-10 
-5 
-5 


-2 


-5 
-10 
-6 


-10 


-7 


-10 

?1 


-6 


I? 


•Not  reported. 


•  No  change  in  wage  rstes. 


BONUS  SYSTEMS. 


Only  two  of  the  112  establishments  covered  in  1922  had  bonus 
systems  in  operation  between  April  1,  1920,  and  the  period  for  which 
1922  data  are  shown.  One  of  the  bonus  systems  is  based  on  eam- 
ingSy  by  which  the  earnings  of  piecework  sewers  are  increased  10 
per  cent  over  and  above  weir  earnings  at  their  regular  piece  rates. 
The  other  is  based  on  production,  by  which  the  earnings  of  cutters 
and  trimmers  are  increased  over  and  above  their  earnings  at  regular 
rates  by  cutting  or  trimming  more  than  a  standard  or  specified 
'number  of  pieces  or  garments  in  a  stated  period  of  time.  Example: 
The  standard  or  specified  nimiber  of  garments  to  be  cut  or  trimmed 
in  a  given  time  is  100.  In  the  given  time  an  employee  completed 
110  garments  for  which  he  was  paid  his  regular  rate  and  in  addition 
was  paid  1  cent  for  each  garment  over  100,  thereby  increasing  his 
earnings  10  cents  in  the  stated  period  of  time. 

REGULAR  OR  CUSTOMARY  HOURS  OF  OPERATION. 

Hie  regular  or  customary  full-time  hours  of  an  establishment  per 
day  or  per  week  are  the  hours  of  operation  when  the  establishment  is 
working  its  recognized  standard  or  full  time:  in  other  words,  the 
time  between  the  usual  time  of  beginning;  work  in  the  morning  and 
closing  in  the  afternoon  less  the  re^ar  tune  off  duty  for  the  nudday 
lunch  or  dinner. 

Full-time  hours  per  week  as  presented  in  the  tables  of  this  report 
do  not  in  any  way  mdicate  the  amount  of  emplojnnent  or  the  amount 
of  unemployment  during  the  pay-roll  periods  covered  in  any  of  the 
years  for  which  data  are  shown.  Some  employees  of  an  occupation 
or  of  an  establishment  may  have  worked  more  than  full-time  during 
the  pay-roll  period  taken,  due  to  overtime  work,  while  others  may 
have  worked  less  than  full  time  on  account  of  having  been  sick,  dis- 
aUed,  or  laid  off  part  time,  or  of  having  been  in  service  less  than  full 
time  on  account  of  termination  of  service  before  the  end  of  the  pay- 
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roll  period  covered,  or  of  having  entered  service  after  the  beginning 
of  the  period. 

The  amount  of  employment  and  conversely  of  imemployment  is 
indicated  in  the  comparison  of  "averi^e  full-time  hours  per  week'* 
with  "  average  hom^  actually  worked  in  one  week/'  whicn  averages 
are  shown  in  parallel  columns  in  Table  A,  pages  26  to  33.  Hie 
average  in  one  column  shows  the  customary  hours  of  opportunity  for 
work  while  the  average  in  the  other  column  shows  what  was  actually 
done.  Approximate^  50  per  cent  of  the  112  establishmente  covered 
in  1922  were  operating  5  (mys  per  week  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

Table  1,  pages  3  to  7,  shows  for  each  occupation  and  for  each 
specified  year  1911  to  1922  the  per  cent  of  employees  at  each  dassi* 
ned  eroup  of  r^ular  or  customary  full-time  hours  per  week. 

Table  A,  pages  26  to  33,  shows,  for  1922  only,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  each  occupation  within  each  group  of  r^ular  or  customary 
full-time  hours  per  week.  According  to  Table  1  the  r^ular  or  cus- 
tomary full  time  of  2  per  cent  of  the  25,013  employees  covered  in 
1922  was  40  hours  per  week;  for  less  than  1  per  cent,  40  and  imder 
44  hours  per  week;  for  95  per  cent,  44  hours  per  week;  for  less  than 
1  per  cent,  45  hours  per  week;  for  less  than  1  per  cent,  over  45  and 
imder  48  hours  per  week;  and  that  3  per  cent  of  them  were  48  hours 
per  week. 

Between  April  1,  1920,  and  the  period  covered 'in  1922,  regular  or 
customary  hours  per  week  of  one  estabUshment  were  increased  froni 
40  to  48.  and  of^two  from  44  to  48;  and  the  hours  of  one  were 
reduced  m)m  44  to  40.  No  change  was  made  in  the  regular  or  cus- 
tomary hours  by  100  establishments.  Eight  establishments  made  no 
report  as  to  change  of  hours. 

The  hom^  per  day  of  all  employees  whose  hours  per  week  were 
40  were  8  for  5  days;  of  those  whose  hours  per  week  were  44  were  8 
for  5  days  and  4  for  1  day,  or  9  for  4  days  and  8  for  1  day,  or  8f  for 
4  days  and  9  for  1  day,  or  84  for  5  days;  and  the  hours  per  day  of 
75  per  cent  of  those  whose  hours  per  week  were  48  were  8|  for  6 
days  and  4i  for  1  day. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SCOPE  AND  METHOD. 

The  wage  data  for  this  bulletin  are  from  establishments  engaged 
in  making  men's  outer  garments — coats,  pants,  vests,  and  overcoats — 
for  the  trade,  or  what  is  commonly  fimown  as  men's  ready-made 
clothing.  Special-order  and  merchant-tailor  establishments  are  not 
included,  but  all  kinds  ci  men's  ready-made  clothing  from  chei^  to 
high  grade  are  covered  by  the  fijgures  of  this  report. 

An  establishment  as  used  in  this  report  includes  the  wage  earners 
of  a  group  of  shops  under  one  ownership,  or  of  a  single  shop.  There 
are  two  distinct  types  of  establishments  in  the  clothing  industry: 
(1)  The  establishment  that  finances  the  business,  buys  the  material, 
cuts  the  cloth,  and  sells  the  finished  product  garments),  and  may  or 
may  not  operate  ''shops"  in  which  the  garments  are  made;  (2)  th$ 
contract  ''shop"  or  contractor  who  receives  the  cut  doth  and  the 
trimminjgs  from  the  establishment  that  finances  the  business,  ete., 
and  makes  the  garments  at  a  piece  price.  The  contractor  has  his 
own  force  of  employees,  whom  he  pays  from  his  gross  piece  price 
earnings,  his  own  machinery,  and  generally  his  own  workroom. 
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In  this  report  a  contractor's  shop  is  counted  a  separate  establish- 
ment, and  each  cutting,  coat,  pants,  and  vest  shop  of  an  establish- 
ment is  counted  a  separate  shop. 

Many  of  the  largest  establishments  in  a  majority  of  the  cities 
coverea  in  this  report  manufacture  practically  ail  garments  in  their 
own  shops.  In  other  cities,  however,  many  estabSshments  let  the 
making  of  all  or  part  of  their  product  to  contractors. 

Data  were  obtained  in  1922  from  19  establishments  that  do 
cutting  and  make  coats,  pants,  and  vests;  from  7  that  do  the  cutting 
and  make  coats  and  pants;  from  17  that  do  the  cutting  and  make 
coats;  from  2  that«do  the  cutting  but  do  not  make  any  garments; 
from  9  coat  contract  shops;  from  1  coat,  pants,  and  vest  contract 
shop;  from  82  pants  contract  shops;  and  from  25  vest  contract 
shops.  It  was  necessary  to  cover  contract  shops  in  some  cities 
in  order  to  get  a  representative  number  of  wage  earners  working  on 
each  garment. 

The  data  for  a  few  lai^e  establishments  are  for  only  a  part  of  their 
coat,  pants,  and  vest  shops,  becai;b3e  the  inclusion  of  all  shops  of 
such  establishments  would  have  tended  to  give  undue  weighting  to 
such  estaUishments  and,  therefore,  to  impair  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  figures. 

In  selecting  representative  establishments  from  which  to  take  wage 
information  the  oureau  sought  to  represent  all  cities  in  which  men^s 
clothing  manufacturing  is  of  material  importanccj  the  measure  of  im- 
portance bein^  the  niunber  of  wage  earners  in  the  mdustry  as  reported 
Dy  the  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures. 

Table  6,  which  follows,  shows  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  the 
industry  in  each  city  in  1919,  the  niunber  of  estabushments,  shops, 
and  employees  for  which  1922  data  are  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

Table  e^NITMBBR  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  IN  MEN'S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY  IN  UNITED 
STATES  ACCORDING  TO  1919  CENSUS.  AND  NUMBER  OF  ESTABUSmiENTS,  SHOPS, 
AND  EMPLOYEES  FOR  WmCH  DATA  ARE  SHOWN  FOR  1982,  BY  CITIES. 


aty. 

Number 
of  wage 

r^grted 

Establishments,  shops,  and  em- 
ployees for  which  data  are  shown 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  1922. 

States 

oeosos, 

1919. 

Number 

ofestab- 

llahments. 

Number 
of  shops. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

New  York 

47,311 
30,822 
9  100 
9,066 
/,393 
6,306 
4,536 
4,079 
8,174 
2,221 
1,628 
1348 
1,210 
48,074 

63 
4 

7 
6 

12 
8 

12 

97 
24 
16 
16 
18 
22 
27 

7,206 
7,476 
8,347 
2,874 
i;679 
1427 

i;ao5 

Chicago 

Roohester 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia 

Cindnnatl 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

riev^lnnd . 

Newark 

Indianapolis 

'RolTalo 

Detroit 

Other  dtleB 

TotaL 

176,270 

112 

220 

25,013 
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Data  for  this  industry  are  presented  by  cities  instead  of  by  States 
(the  State  being  the  unit  used  in  most  all  other  industries  covered  in 
the  biu'eau  wage  studies)  because  the  great  majority  of  the  wage 
earners  in  the  clothing  industry  are  in  a  few  large  cities.  In  1919, 
as  shown  in  the  above  table,  there  were  175,270  wage  eam^^  in  the 
industry,  of  which  113,536,  or  65  per  cent,  were  employed  in  the 
seven  cities  for  which  1922  data  are  shown.  Data  lor  St.  Louis, 
Geveland,  Newark,  Indianapolis,  and  Buffalo  were  included  in  the 
1919  survey,  but  are  not  included  in  the  1922  figures. 

In  1914,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  there  were  191,181 
wage  earners  in  the  industry,  of  which  134,281,  ©r  70  per  cent,  were 
employed  in  the  seven  cities  covered  in  1922.  These  ngures  snow  a 
decrease  of  15,911,  or  8  per  c^it,  in  the  niunber  of  wage  earners  in 
the  industry  in  the  United  States  between  1914  and  1919,  and  of 
20,745,  or  15  per  cent,  in  the  number  in  the  industry  in  the  seven 
cities  between  these  years.  The  figures,  therefore,  indicate  a  trend 
from  the  lai^e  cities  to  the  smaller  cities,  which  is  borne  out  by 
information  reported  by  agents  of  the  bureau  when  the  1922  study 
of  the  industry  was  maae. 

The  25,013  employees  for  which  1922  detailed  figures  are  shown 
in  the  various  tables  of  this  report  are  14  per  cent  of  me  total  number 
of  wage  earners  in  the  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1919,  and  22 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  the  industiy  in  the 
seven  cities  in  1919. 

There  are  usually  two  busy  seasons  and  two  dull  seasons  in  the 
year  in  the  manufactiure  of  men's  ready-made  clothing.  The  busy 
seasons  are  midsiunmer  and  midwinter.  In  midsummer  clothing  is 
made  for  faJl  and  winter  wear,  and  in  midwinter  for  spring  and 
summer  wear.  In  some  establishments  there  is  a  fairly  uniform 
amount  of  work  throughout  the  year;  in  others  work  fluctuates 
materially.  The  fluctuation  is  heavier  in  contract  shops.  Some 
shops  close  down  in  the  dull  season  or  nm  with  a  reducea  force,  or 
are  operated  at  less  than  the  regular  or  customary  hours  per  day 
and  week. 

Coats  (including  overcoats),  pants,  and  vests  are  made  in  separate 
shops.  While  employees  go  from  one  establishment  to  another,  as 
in  any  line  of  manufacture,  they  seldom  change  from  the  making  of 
one  kmd  of  garment  to  another.  A  pants-shop  employee,  for  exam- 
ple^ seldom  changes  to  work  in  a  coat  shop.  The  ^ops  making  the 
different  garments  are  kept  separate  in  the  tables. 

As  a  nue  a  clothing-shop  employee  performs  only  a  single  operation 
or  a  limited  number  of  operations  in  the  making  of  a  garment.  In  a 
highly  systematized  shop  the  garment  passes  from  hand  to  hand, 
each  person  doing  on  it  nis  particular  division  of  the  work.  There 
are  wide  variations  in  the  extent  of  specialization  in  different  shops, 
however,  as  in  some  shops  the  making  of  a  garment  may  be  limited 
to  only  a  few  persons.  While  there  are  many  operations  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  garment,  they  may  be  divided  into  a  few  distinct  or  nearly 
distinct  occupation  groups,  the  principal  groups  being  cutters,  fitters, 
sewing-machme  operators,  pressers^  basters,  hand  sewers,  examiners, 
shapersy  and  bushelers  and  tailors.  Prior  to  1914  data  were  securea 
for  these  occupations  only.  In  1914,  1919,  and  1922,  however,  data 
were  obtained  for  all  employees  in  the  establishments,  and,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  selected  occupations  presented  as  heretofore,  data  are 
shown  in  general  tables  for  all  other  employees  as  a  group. 

The  employees  of  the  different  establishments  can  be  fairly  well 
classified  mto  the  occupation  0x>ups  named,  as  generally  the  work 
of  a  person  is  limited  to  one  (3  these  occupations.  When  a  person 
works  at  two  or  more  of  these  occupations  interchangeably  he  is 
dassified  accordii^  to  the  kind  of  work  performed  in  the  greatest 
amount.  A  do  thing-shop  employee  does  not  often  change  from  one 
of  these  occupation  groups  to  another,  nor  do  many  employees  work 
at  more  than  one  occupation.  Such  overlapping  as  occurs  is  gen- 
erally between  basters  and  hand  sewers,  and  between  hand  sewers 
and  tailors. 

Several  of  the  occupations  are  subdivided  in  the  tables,  making 
17  classifications,  as  follows: 


Ba0ten,  coat. 

Basters,  pants. 

Basters,  vest. 

Busheleis  and  tailors. 

Cutters,  cloth,  hand  and  machine. 

Examiners,  shop  and  stock  room. 

Fitters  or  trimmers,  coat. 

Hand  sewers,  coat. 

Hand  sewers,  pants. 


Hand  sewers,  vest. 
Curators,  coat. 
Operators,  pants. 
Operators,  vest. 
Pressors,  coat. 
Pressors,  pants. 
Pressors,  vest. , 
Shapers,  coat. 


For  descriptions  of  these  occupations,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bulletin  No.  135  of  this  bureau,  pages  30  to  34. 

Cutting,  busheling  and  tailormg,  coat  shaping,  and  nearly  all 
pressing,  as  shown  by  the  1922  data,  are  done  oy  males.  Hand 
sewing,  which  includes  felling,  finishing,  button  sewing,  buttonhole 
making,  tackmg,  and  other  nne  needlework,  is  practically  all  done 
by  females.  The  sexes  are  about  equally  divided  in  sewing-machine 
operating  and  basting.  Examining  and  fitting  and  trimming  are 
done- mostly  by  males,  the  proportion  of  employees  being  about  3 
to  1.  In  all  occupations  combined  males  outnmnber  females  in  New 
York,  Qiicago,  Ruladelphia,  and  Boston,  and  females  outnumber 
males  in  B^timore,  Cincinnati,  and  Rochester.  The  difference  is 
greatest  in  New  York,  for  wmch  1922  data  are  shown  for  6,288 
males  and  1,917  females,  and  least  in  Boston  where  data  are  shown 
for  658  males  and  547  females. 

The  1922  tabulation  shows  data  for  five  occupations  including 
males  only;  for  four  occupations  including  females  only;  and  for 
eight  occupations  including  both  males  ana  females.  A  very  small 
nimiber  of  females  was  found  in  three  of  the  five  occupations  for 
which  data  are  dbown  for  males  only,  and  of  males  in  two  of  the  four 
occupations  for  which  data  are  shown  for  females  only.  In  each  case 
the  number  was  too  insignificant  to  be  representative,  and  such 
employees  are  included  in  me  group  designated  as  *'  Other  employees'' 
in  this  report. 

The  wage  data  for  all  years  covered  by  this  bulletin  are  for  both 
timeworkers  and  pieceworkers.  A  "timeworker''  is  one  who  is  paid 
by  the  hour,  day,  or  week,  and  a  "pieceworker"  is  one  who  is  paid 
a  piece  rate,  the  unit  of  pay  being  a  specified  operation  or  group  of 
operations  on  a  garment.  t!omplete  data  for  pieceworkers  of  estab- 
lishments in  which  time  (hours;  worked  by  pieceworkers  ordinarily 
is  not  of  record,  were  obtained  by  arrangements  with  the  establish- 
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mentM  to  keep  a  spedml  dAv-by-dAj  reoofd  of  the  time  worked  bj 
UuH  cUm  of  employees  for  tne  selected  paT-rofl  period  in  eadi  yesr. 

The  srerage  earnings  per  hour  for  emfdoyeeB  of  each  oocopalioD 
as  presented  in  the  Tarions  tables  of  this  rqwri  were  ooiiq>itted  by 
dinding  the  combined  earnings  of  all  em^oveeB  in  the  oonmation 
during  the  pay-roll  period  by  the  combmea  homs  woiked  oj  all 
employees  in  tne  occupation*  No  separation  has  been  made  of  time- 
workers  and  pieceworkers  in  this  report. 

Average  f uD-time  hours  per  week  for  enqdoyees  of  each  oocimaticm 
for  each  year  were  computed  by  dividing  the  combined  foD-time 
hours  per  week  of  all  employees  in  the  occupation  by  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  occupation  during  the  pay-roll  period  covered 
in  eacn  year.  The  full-time  hours  per  week  for  each  employee  were 
med  in  arriving  at  this  average  even  thou^  some  employees  worked 
more  or  lees  tnan  full  time  on  account  of  overtime,  sickness,  db- 
ability,  or  some  other  cause. 

Average  full-time  earnings  per  week  for  employees  of  each  occupa- 
tion for  each  year  were  computed  by  multiplying  the  average  earn- 
ing per  hour  of  all  employees  in  the  occupation  By  the  average  full- 
time  nours  per  week.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  tiie  earnings 
for  full  time  would  have  been  at  the  same  averaee  rate  per  hoiur  as 
for  the  time  that  was  actually  worked  in  the  week  covered. 

NUMBER  OF  STARTS  (DATS)  IN  GHE  WEEK. 

Table  7  shows  for  five  sample  occupations,  average  and  specified 
number  of  starts  for  establishments  and  for  employees  dunng  the 
1022  weekly  pay-roll  period  for  which  data  are  presented  in  this 
report. 

starts  as  here  used  means  the  number  of  calendar  days  on  which 
establishments  were  in  operation  during  the  week  or  the  number  of 
days  or  parts  of  days  empiovees  workedduring  one  week.  Any  part 
of  a  calendar  day  is  countea  a  day. 

The  average  number  of  starts  or  days  of  operation  for  establish- 
ments was  obtained  by  weighting  the  starts  of  each  establishment  by 
the  number  of  employees  without  regard  to  the  starts  made  by 
individual  employees. 

The  average  number  of  starts  for  employees  of  the  occupation  is  a 
simple  average  obtained  hj  dividing  the  aggr^ate  number  of  starts 
made  by  all  employees  of  the  occupation  m  all  the  establishments 
by  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the  occupation  in  all  establi^- 
ments. 

Reading  line  1  of  the  table  it  is  seen  tiiat  for  tiie  occupation  of 
"Basters,  coat,  male/'  data  are  presented  for  48  establishments; 
that  the  average  number  of  starts  or  da^  of  operation  in  one  week 
is  5.5;  that  employees  of  this  occupation  in  2  establishments  had  the 
opportiuiitv  to  work  on  4  days  during  the  week;  that  employees  of 
24  establisnments  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  5  days;  and  that 
employees  of  22  establishments  had  the  opportimity  to  work  on  6 
days  during  the  week.  Continuing  on  the  same  line  it  is  seen  tiiat 
there  wore  1,414  employees  in  the  occupation  in  the  48  establish- 
ments; that  the  average  number  of  starts  in  one  week  were  6.3; 
that  10  of  the  1,414  actually  worked  on  1  day  only  during  the  week; 
that  11  worked  on  2  days  only;  that  12  worked  on  3  days;  that  73 
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worked  on  4  day^;  that  679  worked  on  5  da3rs;  that  623  worked  on 
6  da3rs;  and  that  6  worked  on  7  days  during  the  week.  In  each  occu* 
pation  the  average  for  the  employees  is  less  than  for  the  establish- 
ments, due  to  the  fact  that  some  employees  did  not  work  the  entire 
time  tne  establishments  were  in  operation. 

Tlie  months  of  July  and  August,  the  period  for  which  the  major 
portion  of  data  were  collected  m  1922,  represents  the  summer  busy 
season  in  this  industry. 

Tablx  7.— NXTMBER  of  BSTABLISHMBNTS  AND  NT7MBER  OF  BMPLOTEES  OF  FIVE 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  MAKING  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  STARTS  (DAYS 
OF  OPERATION  OR  DAYS  WORKED)  IN  ONE  WEEK  IN  19S2,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Oooopatiopandaex. 

Nam- 
meats. 

Aver- 
age 
nam- 

•5? 

starts 
or 

^^ 

aSoQ. 

Number  of 

estabUsh- 

meotsin 

which  starts 

(days  of 
OMratioo) 

inooe 

Num- 
ber 
of 

5" 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber 
of 

starts 

(days) 

Number    of    employees    whose 
starts  (days  worked)  la  ooe 
week  wer»— 

4 

6 

8 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

Ba8ter8.ooat: 

48 
46 
46 

24 
68 

60 
42 
68 

6.6 
6.6 
6.8 

&8 
6.6 

&4 
6.0 
6.6 

24 
20 
17 

10 
26 

28 
18 
27 

22 
24 
27 

12 

28 

23 
26 
24 

1,976 

m 

8,088 

1,786 
1,603 
2:020 

&8 
&8 
6.8 

&1 
6.2 

6.8 
6.4 
6.8 

10 

16 
10 

11 
17 

8 

6 
44 

17 
7 
68 

12 
22 
22 

8 
111 

18 
80 
68 

78 
74 
72 

6 
280 

07 
91 
103 

079 
404 
651 

106 
1,160 

961 

688 

1,101 

028 
420 

1,318 

03 
1,464 

721 

880 

1,170 

0 

Vi^imili^ 

1 

Cutters,  doth,  male 

U^lfi      ,   ,  , 

Ffinal^      ,  ,  . 

Operators,  ooat: 

0 

Fffinftle    

Pressers,  ooat,  male 

7 

Table  8  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined  average  and 
classified  days  of  operation  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1919,  and  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922. 

The  average  days  of  operation  for  the  66  establishments  covered  in 
1919  was  284.  Tlie  averages  by  cities  in  1919  ranged  from  274  for 
Cincinnati  to  299  for  Baltimore.  The  average  for  the  79  establish- 
ments covered  in  1922  was  240,  by  cities  ranging  from  204  for  Phila- 
delphia to  306  for  Chicago.  Only  22  out  of  79  establishments  in 
1922  worked  as  many  as  300  days,  and  8  were  in  operation  fewer  than 
150  days. 

Days  of  operation  were  not  reported  by  33  establishments  for  1919 
and  1922.  All  of  them  are  contract  snops  without  any  record  of 
days  of  operation. 
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Table  S^AVBRAOB  AND  CLASSIFIED  DAYS  OP  OPERATION  DURING  YEAR  END- 
INO  DBCBKBER  81,  1919,  AND  JT7NB  30,  1922,  BY  CITIES. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
moots. 

Average 
number 
of  days  of 
oneration 
In  year. 

City  and  year  ending— 

108 
and 
un- 
der 
120. 

120 
and 
un- 
der 
136. 

135 
and 
un- 
der 
150. 

150 
and 
un- 
der 
165. 

165 
and 
un- 
der 

180. 

180 
and 
un- 
der 

195. 

195 
and 
un- 
der 
210. 

210 
and 
un- 
der 
225. 

225 
and 
un- 
der 
240. 

240 
and 
un- 
der 
255. 

255 
and 
un- 
der 
270. 

270 
and 
un- 
der 
285. 

285 
and 
un- 
der 
300. 

300 

and 
not 
over 
308. 

BalUmora: 

Dec.  31. 1919 

4 
0 

12 

S6 

4 

•24 

8 

M5 

•30 

•  7 
12 

M 

7 

299 
230 

296 
2M 

285 

306 

274 
271 

282 
224 

298 
204 

293 
282 

2 

June  30, 1922 

Boston: 

Dec.  31, 1919 

1 

1 

5 

4 

5 

June  30, 1922 

Chicago: 

Dec.  31, 1919... 

1 

.... 

1 

July  16, 1922 ! 

Cincinnati: 

Dec.  31, 1919.. 

1 

2 

1 

3 
9 

14 

June  30, 1922... 

1 

1 

New  York: 

Deo.  31, 1919 

7 

June  30, 1922 

.... 

2 

1 

0 

7 

Philadelphia: 

Dec.  31, 1919 

6 

June  30, 1922 

Rochester: 

Dec  31, 1919 

.... 

8 

1 

2 

1 

June  80, 1922 

1 

.... 

TotaL- 

1919 

•  66 

•  79 

284 
240 

1 
2 

1 
1 

"8 

1 
1 

■'9* 

6 
10 

5 

41 
6 

8 

1922 

2 

5 

3 

22 

>  Not  including  10  establishments,  days  of  operation  not  available. 

*  Not  including  1  establishment,  days  of  operation  not  available. 

>  Not  including  2  establishments,  days  of  operation  not  available. 

*  Not  including  6  establishments,  days  of  operation  not  available. 

*  Not  including  33  establishments,  days  of  operation  not  available. 
<  Not  including  8  establishments,  days  of  operation  not  available. 

The  difference  between  the  average  days  of  operation,  284  in  1919 
and  240  in  1922,  and  a  possible  fulf  time  of  313  da3rs  is  explained  in 
Table  9.  The  average  days  not  in  operation  in  1919  by  causes  are: 
Holidays,  9;  slack  business,  6;  strikes,  6;  Saturday  closing,  1;  and  7 
days  on  account  of  other  causes;  making  a  total  of  29  days.  The 
average  days  idle  in  1922  hj  causes  are:  Holidays,  8;  slack  business, 
39;  strikes,  1;  Saturday  closings,  21;  and  4  days  on  account  of  other 
causes;  making  a  total  of  73  ofays  idle. 

Table  9.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  OF  OPERATION  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
DAYS  IDLE  BY  SPECIFIED  CAUSES  DURING  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1919,  AND 
JUNE  30, 1922,  BY  CITIES. 


City  and  year. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Average 

number  of 

days  of 

operation 

In  year. 

■ 

Average  number  of  days  idle  during  year  on  account  of— 

Sattv- 
day. 

Sunday. 

HoUday. 

Slack 
business. 

Strikes. 

Other 
causes. 

Baltimore 

...1919.. 

1922.. 
...1919.. 

1922.. 
...1919.. 

1922.. 
...1919.. 

1922.. 
...1919.. 

1922.. 
...1919.. 

1922.. 
...1919.. 

1922.. 

...1919.. 
1922.. 

4 
6 

i3 

6 

4 
24 

8 

15 

130 

7 
12 

4 

7 

299 
230 
296 
264 
285 
306 
274 
271 
282 
224 
298 
204 
293 
282 

52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

10 

10 
10 

10 

4 

20 

57 

1 

6 

46 
13 

3 

Chicago 

8 

Cincinnati 

2 
7 

14 
26 

7 

7 

New  York.... 

14 

4 

7 

Philadelphia.. 

42 

29 

6 
6 

13 

90 

Rochester 

12 

11 

12 

1 

.Total... 

66 
179 

284 
240 

1 
21 

52 
52 

8 

6 
39 

6 

1 

7 

4 

1  Not  including  33  for  which  data  were  not  available. 
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GENERAL  TABLES. 

All  employees  not  included  in  any  of  the  selected  occupations  are 
combined  and  shown  as  ''Other  employees." 

In  addition  to  the  text  tables  already  shown  four  general  tables  are 
presented  as  follows: 

Table  A. — ^Average  hours  and  earnings  and  classified  full-time 
hours  in  one  week,  by  occupatioxis,  sex  and  cities,  1922. 

Table  B. — ^Average  and  classified  earnings  per  hour  for  employees 
in  five  selected  occupations,  by  sex  and  cities,  1922. 

Table  C. — ^Number  of  employees  in  five  selected  occupations 
making  as  many  starts  as  the  factory  was  in  operation  in  one  week 
classified  by  hours  actually  worked,  by  sex  and  cities,  1922. 

Table  D. — ^Number  of  employees  in  five  selected  occupations  mak- 
ing as  many  starts  as  the  factory  was  in  operation  in  one  week  classi- 
fi^  by  earnings  actually  received,  by  sex  and  cities,  1922. 

The  presen&tion  in  Table  A  in  parallel  columns  of  ''Average  full- 
time  hours  in  one  week"  and  "Average  hours  actually  worked  in  one 
week  "  is  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  regular  hours  during  which 
imder  normal  conditions  it  is  possible  for  employees  in  an  occupation 
to  work  with  the  hours  actually  worked.  One  shows  the  possible 
homs  for  work  imder  normal  conditions  while  the  other  shows  what 
was  actualljr  accomplished  in  one  week  by  all  employees  in  the 
occupation,  including  those  who  worked  less  than  the  hours  of 
normal  opportimitv. 

Tables  B,  C,  ana  D  are  limited  to  only  five  occupations. 

In  Tables  C  and  D  the  average  full-time  hours  and  earnings  per  week 
are  given  for  "oH  emj^oye^^  covered  in  1922  in  each  of  the  five 
selected  occupations,  in  addition  these  tables  show  the  average  and 
classified  hours  actually  worked  and  the  average  and  classified  earn- 
ings actually  received  by  siLch  empUyyees  as  made  as  many  starts  to 
work  as  there  were  days  of  opportimity  for  work  in  the  occupation  in 
the  week  covered. 

All  employees  who  made  less  than  the  number  of  starts  for  which 
there  was  opportimity  for  work  were  excluded  from  the  average  and 
classified  hours  actually  worked  and  average  and  classified  earnings 
actually  received,  because  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  tables  to  show 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  hours  and  earnings  actually  made  by  em- 
plovees  who  worked  all  the  time  that  there  was  opportunity  to  work, 
ana  to  compare  therewith  the  average  hours  and  earnings  tnat  would 
have  been  made  had  each  employee  worked  the  regular  or  customary 
full-time  hours  per  week.  This  assumes  that  each  employee  would 
have  earned  the  same  average  per  hour  during  full-time  as  was  earned 
during  the  time  actually  worked  in  the  week  covered. 

Some  employees  made  less  than  the  number  of  starts  (da3rs  on 
which  there  was  opportunity  to  work)  on  account  of  being  sick,  dis- 
abled, laid  off,  absent  of  own  accord,  termination  of  service  oefore  end 
of  week,  or  entering  service  after  beginning  of  week. 
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NO.  330  WASHINGTON  may.  1.23 

REVIEW  OF  LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  1922. 

By  Lindlet  D.  Clark. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  legislatures  of  11  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  CJonCTess 
met  in  1922  in  regular  session,  besides  three  extra  sessions j  New  York 
also  met  in  extra  session  for  the  specific  purpose  of  dealmg  with  the 
marketing  of  coal.  The  amount  of  labor  legislation  was  compara- 
tively smaU,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  small  number  of 
bodies  that  met.  Compensation  amendments  are  not  included  in  the 
present  compilation,  but  are  presented  in  a  separate  series.  The 
Dasic  bulletin  for  general  labor  legislation  is  number  148,  with  annual 
supplements  beginning  with  1914.  These  bear  the  niunbers  166,  186, 
213,  244,  257,  277,  292,  and  308.  Each  bulletin  carries  a  cumulative 
index,  so  that  the  entire  material  on  any  given  subject  may  be 
referred  to  by  the  use  of  the  index  in  the  latest  number  issued. 

Of  the  labor  legislation  presented  in  this  bulletin,  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  changes  are  made  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, though  some  important  legislation  relates  to  the  organization  of 
State  departments  of  labor.  Though  few  in  actual  numbers,  there  is 
a  significance  in  the  enactments  modifying  earlier  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  train  crews,  the  apparent  current  tendency  being  to  do 
away  with  statutory  numbers  and  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  whose  action  can  meet  particular  conditions. 

'regulation  of  contract  of  employment. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  stop  watches,  the  devices  for  measur- 
ing production,  as  well  as  the  oflfering  of  a  bonus  or  cash  reward  to 
stmiulate  output,  continues  to  be  forbidden  by  the  appropriation  bills 
for  the  Army  (No.  259)  and  the  Navy  (No.  264).  Payment  of  wages 
to  civilian  employees  out  of  Army  funds  is  limited  to  the  rates  cur- 
rently in  use  in  the  locality,  and  a  preference  is  directed  for  the  use 
of  domestic  productions.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  an 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  (ch.  517),  which  directs  that 
where  work  is  done  by  the  State  or  a  county,  city  or  town,  or  by  con- 
tractors therewith,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  citizens  or  partnerships 
all  of  whose  members  are  citizens,  though  this  is  not  to  extend  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  higher  bid  than  one  made  by  nonresidents. 
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2  LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  1922. 

EXAMINATION  AND  UCENSING  OF  WORKMEN. 

Little  was  added  in  this  field  in  1922,  the  Massachusetts  Legisla* 
ture  being  chiefly  active.  This  State  increased  the  allowance  of  travel- 
ing expenses,  etc.,  of  plumbers'  examiners  from  $500  to  $750  per 
annum  (ch.  481),  an  mdirect  eneouragement  of  their  activity;  and 
directed  by  resolution  (ch.  20)  the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles  to  con- 
sidffl*  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  for  licensing  motor 
repairmen.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  provision  for  a  board  of 
experts  to  test  the  competency  of  aviators  (ch.  534) ;  a  license  fee 
of  $5  M  chained,  annual  rcnew^  being  of  the  same  amount.  A 
Kentucky  statute  (ch.  77)  fixes  places  of  holding  examinations  of 
mine  foremen,  etc.,  at  least  one  examination  each  i^ear  to  be  held  at 
each  of  the  places  mentioned.  Chauffeurs  are  considered  in  a  Phihp- 
pine  statute  (No.  3045)  which  requires  competency,  an  age  of  16 
years,  and  a  fee  of  5  pesos  ($2.50) ;  renewals  are  to  be  made  annually. 

WAGES, 

An  act  of  the  South  Carolina  Ln^lature  (No.  537)  directs  that  the 
wa^  of  textile  employees  workmg  on  the  premises  shall  be  paid 
durmff  working  hours.  "^A  different  asjject  of  the  wage  question  was 
considered  by  the  same  legislature  in  its  repeal  of  No.  162,  Acts  of 
1915,  wtich  forbade  the  giving  of  tips  to  waiters,  barbers,  train 
porters,  etc.  (No.  541).  On  the  other  hand,  New  Jersey  (ch.  145) 
amended  and  strengthened  its  law  on  the  subject  of  rifts  or  bribes 
to  employees  charged  with  representation  of  their  employers,  adding 
the  proviso  that  if  a  corporation,  partnership  or  other  organization 
violates  the  statute  the  person  or  persons  actmg  shall  also  oe  deemed 
guilty;  one  who  first  turns  State's  evidence  g[ivmg  testimony  tending 
to  convict  another  of  guilt  is  to  be  allowed  immunity. 

A  Kentucky  statute  (ch.  131),  forbidding  the  use  of  trading  stamps, 
included  also  the  issue  of  coupons,  tokens,  etc.,  *'in  connection  with 
work,  services,  or  labor  performed  for  reward  or  compensation.*'  It 
was  attacked  as  a  trading-stamp  law,  and  declared  unconstitutional 
in  its  entirety.     (Lawton  v,  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  247  S.  W.  14). 

A  Vii^nia  statute  (ch.  268)  authorizes  the  payment  of  wages  due 
a  deceased  workman  in  amount  not  exceeding  $300,  to  be  paid  to 
the  next  of  kin  without  administration. 

The  Federal  bankruptcy  law,  as  amended  (No.  121),  provided  that 
wages  earned  within  three  months  prior  to  the  bankruptcy  and 
employees'  deposits  to  secure  faithful  performance  are  not  discharged 
by  a  release  in  bankruptcy. 

Several  laws  were  passed  relative  to  mechanics'  liens,  one  in 
Mississippi  (ch,  282)  extending  the  time  within  which  sawmill  em- 
ployees may  begin  action  for  enforcement  from  three  months  to  six 
months.  A  provision  of  the  South  Carolina  law  relative  to  the  sale 
of  property  left  at  a  shop  for  repairs  was  amended  by  Act  No.  523, 
while  anotner  act  (No.  526)  adds  the  boring  and  equipping  of  wells 
to  the  kinds  of  work  for  which  a  lien  may  be  given.  Two  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  Virginia  law,  one  (ch.  9)  relating  to  the 
rights  of  employees  of  transportation  companies  and  the  other 
(ch.  498)  to  payments  for  work  or  material  for  the  construction, 
removal,  repair,  or  improvement  of  buildings.    Instead  of  a  mech- 
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jEmic's  lieB,  «ai  act  of  the  Louifflana  L^islature  (No.  139)  directs 
tbat  GoaU*aot8  for  byildingS}  etc.,  be  recorded  and  thai  a  bond  be 
given  and  recorded,  conditicHied  on  the  payiuent  of  all  aubcontractors, 
workmen  and  material  men. 

HOUKS  OF  LABOR. 

The  only  substantial  change  in  this  field  was  made  by  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  (No«  567)^  fixing  the  maximum  hours  of  labor 
per  week  in  textile  mills  at  65  instead  of  &0.  The  hours  per  day  (10) 
are  imchanged,  and  the  statute  also  provides  that  employers  may 
make  up  as  much  as  60  hours  per  year  of  lost  time.  A  Kentucky 
statute  (ch.  31)  penalizes  any  employer  who  adopts  for  his  workmen 
dayhght  saving  or  any  other  time  than  standard  central  time  unless 
adopted  by  State  authorities.  Mention  may  be  made,  though  not 
related  to  employees,  of  a  Mississippi  statute  (ch.  242)  which  fixes 
^ght  hoiuB  as  a  day's  work  for  workmg  out  poll  tax  on  public  roads. 

HOLIDAYS  AND  REST  DATS. 

Virginia  (ch.  21)  was  the  only  State  to  foUow  the  example  of  a 
considerable  number  of  States  which  have  adopted  November  11, 
Armistice  Day,  as  a  legal  holiday. 

A  law  of  Massachusetts  (ch.  234)  directs  that  scrubwomen  employed 
by  the  State  be  allowed  two  we^cs  per  amium  as  vacation  i^ter  six 
months  of  employment.  ** 

HYGIENE  AND  SAFETY. 

FACTORIES. 

Few  laws  appear  under  this  heading  this  year.  One  of  Kentucky 
(ch.  125)  relates  to  dry-cleaning  and  dyemg  establishments,  and 
is  unusually  detailed  in  a  field  not  much  developed.  It  is  cliiefly  a 
fire-prevention  statute,  practically  no  reference  being  made  to 
the  subject  of  employment  conditions.  Another  law  is  likewise  a 
border-hne  statute,  being  an  act  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  (ch.  120) 
providing  for  the  regidation  of  soft-drink  factories.  Here  the  chief 
concern  is  the  health  of  the  public;  but  some  provisions,  as  sanitation, 
the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  diseased  persons,  etc.,  affect 
employees.    See  also  under  Bureaus  of  Labor  (Va.,  ch.  373). 

MINES. 

Apart  from  the  provision  for  the  examination  of  mine  foremen, 
under  another  head,  the  only  law  affecting  mines  was  passed  in  Mary- 
laiul  (dh.  307).  This  is  a  full  code  with  standard  provisions  as  to 
ventilation,  safety,  first  aid,  qualifications  of  bosses  and  inspectors, 
etc,  superseding  and  repealing  existing  Iaw8  covering  mining  op^- 
ations  in  the  State. 

RAILROADS. 

The  New  York  law  on  the  subject  of  the  inspection  of  locomotives 
was  matmaUy  amended  (ch.  601),  details  as  to  inspection,  the 
eondtruetaon  of  boilers,  and  the  appointment  of  inspectors  being 
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touched  upon.  Another  act  (ch.  336)  repeats  the  customary  post- 
ponement of  the  date  when  the  law  regulating  the  construction  of 
coal  jimmies  and  caboose  cars  shall  become  operative,  the  date  being 
set  by  this  statute  as  July  1,  1923. 

The  Maryland  statute  prescribing  specific  train  crews  was  re- 
pealed by  chapter  143,  and  the  public  service  commission  of  the 
fetate  Ls  given  power  to  prescribe  suitable  crews  for  trains  either  on 
complaint  or  on  its  own  motion.  The  New  Jersey  Legislature 
had  previously  taken  similar  action,  but  left  stanmng  a  section 
of  the  law  which  forbade  reduction  in  the  numbers  as  meed  bv  the 
old  act  unless  the  board  of  public  utility  commissioners  shoidd 
authorize  the  change.  The  present  statute  (ch.  270)  repeals  this 
section. 

EMPLOYEES  ON  BUILDINGS. 

A  single  enactment  under  this  heading  weakens  rather  than 
strengthens  the  protection  aflForded  by  the  law  amended.  An  act 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  prohibited  the  hoisting  of  material  on 
the  outside  of  certain  buildings.  This  prohibition  is  now  restricted 
to  '^lumber  or  timber,"  so  that  other  material  may  now  be  hoisted 
external  to  the  structure  (ch.  1). 

CHILDREN  AND  WOMEN. 

The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  under  this  heading  is  the 
enactment  of  a  complete  new  cooe  in  Virginia  (ch.  489).  Previous 
laws  on  the  subject  are  repealed,  the  present  statute  undertaking  to 
present  a  complete  body  of  law  on  the  subject.  The  a^e  for  begin- 
ning work  is  nxed  at  14  years  fpr  any  gainful  occupation  except  in 
farm,  orchard,  or  garden  work.  Children  under  16  may  not  work 
more  than  8  hours  per  day  or  48  hours  per  week  nor  between  6  p.  m. 
and  7  a.  m.  Children  under  16  must  have  a  certificate,  issue  of 
which  is  regulated  according  to  the  standard  methods.  An  excep- 
tion is  made  as  to  work  in  canneries,  in  which  children  from  12  to  16 
may  be  employed  eight  hours  daily  outside  of  the  school  term. 
Special  legislation  as  to  dangerous  occupations,  messenger  service, 
and  street  trades  is  embodied.  Another  statute  (ch.  381)  makes 
school  attendance  compulsory  to  14  years  instead  of  12  as  formerly, 
but  contains  a  provision  exempting  any  child  who  has  completed  an 
elementary  com*se  of  study  and  is  regularly  and  lawfully  employed. 
An  imusual  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  endanger  life  or  health 
or  morals  or  overwork  or  treat  cruelly  any  child  was  also  passed  by 
this  legislature  (ch.  284). 

A  Louisiana  law  (No.  117)  on  the  subject  of  school  attendance 
requires  cliiklren  from  7  to  14  to  attend  a  full  term  or  140  days,  but 
exempts  needy  widows^  children.  In  Rhode  Island  (ch.  2232)  em- 
ployment certificates  will  be  issued  only  on  a  showing  that  the  child 
nas  completed  six  grades  of  school;  while  in  New  Yoris:  (ch.  464)  the 
law  as  to  the  employer  filing  employment  certificates,  prescribing 
penalties  for  violations,  and  the  issuing  of  various  classes  of  cer- 
tificates is  amended  in  several  details.  An  act  of  Maryland  (ch.  350) 
advances  from  50  cents  to  $1  the  fee  for  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  child  applying  for  a  work  certificate,  ana  authorizes  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  exercise  a  vocational  supervision  of 
children  up  to  the  age  of  18  years. 
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A  Massachiisetts  statute  providing  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
tinuation schools  for  employed  children  was  amended  so  as  to  permit 
the  discontinuance  of  such  schools  if  the  number  of  eligible  cnildren 
in  the  locality  falls  below  200  for  two  consecutive  years  (ch.  401). 

EMPLOYMENT  OFTICES. 

A  sin^e  statute  appears  imder  this  heading,  being  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  of  $225,000  to  enable  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  a  national  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the 
States  and  coordinating  public  employment  offices  throughout  the 
country  (No.  183). 

BUREAUS  OF  LABOR. 

In  Maryland  (ch.  29)  and  New  Jersey  (ch.  252)  there  was  a  general 
reorganization  of  the  offices  administering  the  labor  legislation  of  the 
States,  the  change  in  Maryland  taking  place  in  connection  with  a 

feneral  reorganization  of  the  State  executive  and  administrative 
epartments;  while  in  New  Jersey  the  act  relates  exclusively  to  the 
•department  of  labor.  In  both  States  considerable  changes  are 
eflFected  in  the  grouping  and  assignment  of  the  various  activities  of 
the  offices.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  received  a 
second  assistant  secretary  of  labor  by  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  260; 
while  in  Massachusetts  (ch.  537)  the  industrial  accident  board  was 
enlarged  to  consist  of  seven  members,  one  of  whom  is  required, by 
the  law  to  be  a  woman. 

The  commissioner  of  labor  of  Rhode  Island  (ch.  2160)  is  authorized 
to  expend  $5,000  per  annum  instead  of  $3,000,  as  formerly,  in  the 
I>erformance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

Extensive  amendments  were  made  in  the  law  of  Virginia  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  as  to  inspection,  law 
enforcement,  etc.  (ch.  373).  The  provisions  of  the  Code  of  1919 
relative  to  seats  for  female  employees,  blacklisting,  toilets,  safety 
appliances,  and  lighting  were  also  amended. 

mothers;  PENSIONS. 

Statutes  under  this  head  are  only  indirectly  connected  with  the 
question  of  labor,  but  are  enimierated  because  of  the  relationship 
tnat  does  exist.  In  Massachusetts  (ch.  376)  aid  mav  be  extended  to 
mothers  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  if  the  child  is  required  by 
law  to  attend  school  and  his  assistance  is  needed.  A  New  i  ork  law 
(ch  546)  adds  a  new  article  to  chapter  24  of  the  Consolidated  Laws, 
establishing  boards  of  child  welfare  in  counties  whose  supervisors 
take  the  necessary  steps  in  favor  of  such  action;  this  law  applies 
outside  the  city  of  New  York  and  of  Dutchess  and  Suffolk  Counties. 
Virginia  (ch.  488)  authorizes  an  allowance  by  county  or  city  boards 
of  public  welfare,  or  by  juvenile  courts,  domestic  relations  courts,  or 
other  courts  for  the  aid  of  mothers  of  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
if  the  father  is  dead,  imprisoned,  or  disabled. 

Other  legislation  that  may  be  mentioned  under  this  head  is  a  law  of 
Khode  Island  (ch.  2180)  providing  for  a  State  du-ector  of  mothers' 
aid  to  look  after  the  needs  of  mothers  with  children  imder  14  years  of 
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age;  and  a  joint  xeeplution  (No.  9)  ol  tiUe  Maryjkaid  Legislature 
acoeptiB^  the  porovi&ions  of  the  Federal  atatute  of  1921  relative  to 
cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  tli^  matter  of 
mat^naity  aid. 

RETIREMENT  PROVISIONS. 

The  laws  under  this  head  relate  entirely  to  public  employment,  but 
are  indicative  of  a  steady  if  slow  growth  of  the  idea.  An  amendment 
(ch.  341)  of  a  Massachusetts  law  provides  for  the  computation  of 
board  and  housing  furnished  to  State  employees  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
wage  for  reckoning  retirement  allowances.  Another  act  (ch.  521) 
relates  to  public  employees  of  the  city  of  Boston  or  of  Suffolk  County; 
a  cooperative  fund  to  which  employees  contribute  4  per  cent  of  their 
wages  is  established ;  retirement  is  made  optional  at  60  and  compulsory 
at  70.  the  annuity  not  to  exceed  one-hall  the  pay  for  the  average  for 
tiie  last  five  years  of  service.    Provisions  are  also  made  for  disability. 

A  New  Jersey  statute  (ch.  127)  relates  to  the  retirement  of  county 
«m{^oyees  only  if  incapacitated,  allowing  an  annuity  of  one-half  th^ 
last  year's  pay  if  60  years  of  age  after  30  years  of  service. 

Two  acts  of  the  New  York  Legislature  bear  on  this  subject,  ona» 
<ch.  591)  permitting  certain  county  and  city  employees  to  join  ^tkb 
State  retirement  association;  while  iJie  other  (ch.  592)  amimdfi  tl]^ 
State  law  as  to  scope,  contributions  from  wages,  resioration  alter 
retirement,  etc. 

The  Federal  statute  providing  for  the  retii-ement  of  civil  s^^vioe 
employees  received  attention  in  four  separate  acts,  one  (No.  142) 
rating  merely  to  prooedure  in  the  departments,  the  keeping  of 
records,  etc.;  the  second  (No.  182)  lays  aown  the  construction  to  be 
placed  upon  the  original  act,  declaring  that  it  covers  aU  employees  in 
the  classes  affected,  whether  the  position  was  obtained  by  competitive 
examination,  Executive  order,  or  otherwise.  The  third  ^Ofcaetment 
(No.  243)  relates  to  charwomen,  laborers,  and  others,  <da8sified  or 
unclassified,  who  are  paid  less  than  $600  per  annum.  Their  retire- 
ment allowance  is  to  be  computed  on  a  percenta^  basis,  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  percentage  nor  the  maxbnura  provided  for  the  term  of 
service.  The  fourth  act  (No.  363)  provides  for  workmen  who  are 
discharged  without  fault.  If  these  are  55  years  of  age  they  may 
receive  an  annuity  certificate  which  will  mature  at  the  retiring  age 
lor  their  class;  or  they  may  receive  an  annuity  at  once  sealed  dowa 
according  to  the  nimiber  of  years  intervening  until  the  retirem^it  age. 

EMPLOYERS'  UABHITY. 

A  Massachusetts  statute  (ch.  215)  forbids  waivers  by  my  contract 
or  agreement  where  an  employer  may  be  liable  for  mjuries  to  his 
worlonen.  A  Mississippi  statute  (oh.  229)  amends  section  721  of 
the  Code  of  1906,  which  provides  for  actions  for  injuries  causifig 
death.  This  act  provided  for  a  survival  of  action  m  fatal  cases 
where  the  deceased,  if  the  injury  had  not  been  fataL  would  have 
been  entitled  to  sue.  This  act  makes  that  provision  oi  law  appiica^ 
ble  to  employees  and  prescribes  the  distribution  of  the  an^mnt 
requirod. 
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ACCIDENT,  ETC^  INSURANCE. 

Ab  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  (db.  108)  amends  the  law  oa 
tlie  subject  of  iusuranoe  of  employees,  authoring  a  eoUective  policy 
by  which  an  employee  may  insure  a  group  of  workmen.  A  second 
statute  (ch.  286)  itir^nds  the  same  law^  exempting  employers' 
liability  and  workmen's  compensation  policies  and  Dlanket  company 
or  association  policLes  from  the  conditions  fixed  for  accident  and 
healtJbi  policies  generally. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABIUTATION. 

A  number  of  States  accepted  the  Federal  statute  of  1920,  proTiding 
State  and  Federal  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  TCTsons  injured  in  industry  or  otherwise.  Such  action  was  taken 
in  £[entucky  (ch.  66),  Louisiana  (No.  125),  Mississippi  (ch.^  189), 
and  Virginia  (ch.  516).  Kentucky  makes  a  specific  appropriation, 
Louisiana  engages  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
Mississippi  engages  to  make  an  appropriation  at  least  equal  to  the 
Federal  allotment,  and  Virginia  simply  accepts  the  statute,  directing 
the  State  board  on  vocational  education  to  act. 

lABOR  ORGANIZATK>NS  AND  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

A  Massachusetts  law  (ch.  151)*  provides  that  the  filing  of  cesctiSn 
cates,  insignia,  badges,  etc.,  of  labor  and  other  similar  organizations 
shall  be  effective  as  a  recording  of  such  instruments  or  insignia. 
An  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  (ch.  17)  strikes  out  the  specific 
penalt;^^  for  the  unauthorised  use  of  insignia,  badges,  etc.,  as  defined 
in  section  4719  of  the  Code,  leaving  such  violations  simply  as  misde- 
n&eaaorB  subieot  to  the  general  puiialty. 

A  South  Cai*olina  statute  (No.  589)  makes  arbitration  obligatory 
on  both  parties  of  a  labor  dispute  on  the  request  of  either  one,  the 
statute  being  restricted  to  street-raihvay  service.  Appeals  are 
allowed  to  the  eourt  on  questions  odF  law  and  fact,  but  if  none  are  taken 
the  award  is  binding  on  all  parties.  The  United  States  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Ooncoiiation,  created  bv  an  act  of  1913,  while  not 
abolished  was  practically  superseded  by  the  transportation  act  of 
1920,  creating  a  railroad  labor  board.  By  an  act  of  the  present 
Coaogress  (No.  109)  the  earlier  board  was  abolished  as  of  Dec^^aber 
1,  1921. 

Criminal  syndicalism  laws  of  recent  years  have  been  rather  fre- 
quent, but  1922  saw  but  one  such  act.  This  was  in  Kentucky  (ch. 
20),  where,  however,  the  law  is  only  political  in  its  aspect  ana  con- 
tains no  industritd  or  labor  reference. 

8TATB  AND  INDUSTBIAL  POUCE. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  on  the  subject  of  State 
police  were  amended  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  of  force.  In 
Massachusetts  (ch.  331)  the  number  of  men  that  may  be  employed 
was  increased;  while  in  New  Jersey  (ch.  271)  the  force  is  orjganized 
in  thjree  ^rovps  instead  of  two,  with,  corresponding  changes  in  staff. 
The  New  Jersey  law  authorizing  the  designation  of  certain  persona 
as  railroad,  ^^.y  police,  to  be  paid  by  the  designating  corporation^ 
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was  amended  (ch.  153)  by  striking  out  the  limitation  that  required 
such  appointees  to  be  ratified  by  the  officers  of  cities  oif  the  first 
and  second  class  before  such  officers  could  act  within  the  city  limits, 
thus  considerably  enlarging  the  authority  of  such  persons. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCUTIONS. 

As  indicative  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  cost  of  living  as  affected  by  distribution,  mention  may  oe  made 
of  the  statutes  providing  for  cooperative  associations.  The  Kentucky 
Legislature  provided  (en.  1)  for  the  organization  of  such  bodies  for 
the  marketing  of  farm  products ;  while  another  act  (ch.  109)  permits 
foreign  associations  of  substantially  the  same  purposes  and  methods 
to  use  the  title  "cooperative"  with  the  meanmg  determined  by  the 
State  law.  The  Maryland  statute  (ch.  197)  authorizes  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  and  marketing  farm  products,  with 
power  to  buy  and  sell  for  their  members.  In  New  Jersey  also  (ch.  11) 
an  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1920  relates  to  the  power  oi  agricultural, 
horticultural,  dairying,  etc.,  associations  to  buy  and  seU,  providing 
that  they  may  also  act  in  this  respect  for  nonmembers.  Amendments 
to  the  New  York  law  relate  to  methods  of  voting  by  members  (chs. 
447,  448);  while  the  Virginia  statute  (ch.  48)  autnonzes  five^r  more 
persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  farm  products  to  form  coopera- 
tive associations  for  marketing. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  law  of  South  Carolina  relating  to  the  State  militia  (No.  501) 
contains  provisions  forbidding  emidoyers  to  discriminate  against 
members  of  the  State  militia;  a  like  inhibition  is  directed  to  clubs, 
associations,  etc.,  in  regard  to  receiving  such  persons  into  member- 
ship. 

The  Philippine  Legislature  (No.  3030)  amended  the  earlier  law 
on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  employees  as  voters,  relative  to 
threats  of  loss  of  employment  or  pay  or  promise  of  employment  or 
pay,  making  such  acts  misdemeanors  if  committed  in  connection 
with  '^any  forthcoming  election.''  The  New  York  election  law 
(ch.  588)  provides  in  section  200  that  two  hours  shall  be  allowed 
as  voting  tmie  for  employees,  and  if  advance  notice  has  been  given,  no 
reduction  of  wages  may  oe  made  for  two  consecutive  hours'  absence. 
The  same  act  provides  for  voting  by  persons  absent  from  their 
homes,  permitting  voting  anywhere  withm  the  United  States  upon 
complying  with  tne  prescribed  formalities.  The  Virginia  law  (ch. 
505)  provides  for  voting  anywhere  either  within  or  without  the 
United  States  through  an  Ainerican  consulate  or  through  official 
channels  from  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  A  Minnesota  law 
(ch.  256),  while  making  the  absent  voters'  provision  applicable  to  all 
elections,  is  restricted  to  voting  within  the  State. 

CONVICT  LABOR. 

In  Kentucky  (ch.  34)  convicts  may  not  be  employed  outside  the 

Senitentiary,  except  in  quarrying  or  mining  road  material  and  on 
tate  farms  in  the  production  of  food  for  the  mmates  of  the  particular 
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institution  in  which  convicts  are  confined.  The  Virginia  Legislature 
finds  that  road  work  is  not  suitable  for  certain  classes  of  convicts 
and  provides  (ch.  6)  that  such  convicts  may  be  employed  on  farms, 
quarries,  and  in  prison  shops,  etc. 

INVESTIGATIVE  COMMISSIONS. 

Massachusetts  leads  in  the  niunber  of  investigative  commissions 
on  various  subjects  of  industrial  and  economic  interest.  Its  existing 
commission  on  *'the  necessaries  of  life''  had  its  term  extended  to 
May  1,  1923  (ch.  343).  By  a  resolution  of  May  12,  1922  (ch.  34), 
this  commission  was  authorized  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
duction of  meat.  A  commission  on  unemployment  and  the  minimum- 
wage  law  was  created  (resolves,  ch.  43).  Two  members  of  the 
Senate,  four  of  the  House,  and  tnree  other  persons  appointed  from 
the  outside  w^re  to  consider  the  problem  of  imemployment  and 
make  recommendations;  also  to  study  the  workings  of  the  minimum- 
wage  law  of  the  State  and  report  on  the  desirabihty  of  a  mandatory 
act.  There  was  also  a  commission  created  on  the  subject  of  aiding 
the  physically  handicapped  other  than  blind  persons  (resolves, 
ch.  52).  The  subject  of  relief  and  not  of  rehabilitation  was  to  be 
considered. 

The  United  States  Congress,  impelled  by  the  economic  results 
of  the  coal  strike,  appointed  a  commission  of  seven  members  to 
investigate  costs,  workmg  conditions,  causes  of  strikes,  etc.,  in  the 
coal  industry  (No.  347).  Each  memoer  is  given  a  salary  of  $7,500, 
the  life  of  the  commission  being  limited  to  one  year.  The  sum  of 
$200,000  was  provided  for  the  huin^  of  experts  and  other  expenses, 
and  recommendations  are  to  be  made  as  to  standardizing  mines,  cost 
of  living,  cost  of  production  and  distribution,  the  regulation  of  the 
industry,  etc. 
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LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  REUTING  TO  UBOR 
ENACTED  SINCE  JANUARY  1,  1922. 

KENTUCKY. 

ACTS  OF  1922. 
Chapter  31. — Hours  of  lobar — Daylight  saving . 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  paesaffe  and  approval  of  this  act,  it  shall     ^?3^l!^?5    ^^' 
be  unlawful  in  this  Commonwealth  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  "*^  forbidden. 
emplo3ring  others,  to  adopt  or  establish  or  use  in  connection  with  such 
employment  of  others,  any  daylijrht  saving  or  other  standard  of  time, 
other  than  the  standard  central  time  of  the  United  States,  in  any  dty 
of  the  first  class. 

Sec  2.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  section  1  of  this     Penalty. 
act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  in  any  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  or  be  effective  during    Exception, 
any  period  of  time  wherein  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  by 
proclamation  designate  for  such  period  any  other  standard  of  time  to 
be  observed,  other  than  the  standard  central  time  of  the  United  States. 

Approved  March  21,  1922. 

Chapter  66. —  Vocational  rehabilitation — State  and  Federal  cooperation. 

\Thi3  act  accepts  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congp^ess  of  June  2, 1920, 
on  the  subject  of  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  injured  in  industry  or 
otherwise,  directs  the  State  board  on  vocational  education  to  act  also 
in  this  capacity,  and  makes  the  necessary  appropriation.] 

Chapter  77. — Examinations  for  mine  foremen^  etc. 

[Sectign  1].  The  board  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  appli-  Time  and  place, 
cants  for  certificates  of  qualification  to  serve  as  mine  foremen,  ana  as 
fire  boss  in  coal  mines,  and  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  assistant  inspector  of  mines  shall  hold  at  least  one  regular 
meeting  or  session  each  year  for  examination  of  said  applicants  and 
candidates  at  the  following  places:  Paintsville,  Johnson  County, 
Kentucky;  Pineville,  Bell  County,  Kentucky;  Lexington,  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky;  Madison ville,  Hopkins  County,  Kentucky. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  examiners  shall  have  authority  to  call 
special  meetings  to  be  held  at  any  of  the  above-named  places  when- 
ever there  shall  be  necessity  therefor.  Notice  of  time  and  place  shall 
be  given  thirty  davs  in  advance  of  all  meetings  for  examinations. 

Approved  March  23,  1922. 
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LOUISIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1922. 
Act  No.  117. — Employment  of  children — School  attendance. 

Sbction  1.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  residing  within     Scope, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  having  control  or  charge  ot  any  child  or  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  both  inclusive,  shall 
send  such  chUa  or  children  to  a  public  or  private  day  school  under 
such  penaltv  for  noncompliance  herewith  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  minimum  session  of  attendance  required  under  this  ^^  *  n  i  m  u  m 
act  shall  be  one  himdred  forty  days  or  for  the  full  session  of  the  public  ^™^' 
schools  where  the  public  school  session  is  one  hundred  forty  days  or  less. 

Sbc.  3.  The  following  classes  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven    Exemptions, 
and  fourteen  vears  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
the  parish  school  board  to  be  sole  judge  in  all  such  cases:    ♦    ♦    * 
(e)  Children  whose  services  are  needed  to  support  widowed  mothers. 

Approved  July  13,  1922. 

Act  No.  126. —  VocatUmal  rehabilitation — State  and  Federal  cooperation, 

[This  act  accepts  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act  of  June  2,  1920. 
without  appropriation,  but  engages  to  **  observe  and  comply  with  idl 
requirements  of  said  act.''] 

30253^—23— Bull.  330 2  13 
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MARYLAND. 

ACTS  OF  1922. 

Chapter  29,— State  labor  offidah. 

Part  I. 

Section  1.  The  executive  and  adHiinistralive  departmente,  boards    Boards,  etc 
and  commissions  of  the  State  Government  are  hereby  created  or 
recognized  and  contmoed  as  followB: 

*  #  *  #  « 

XIV.  The  State  industrial  accident  commwsion. 

XV.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics. 

XVI.  The- depaitBMOkt  o€  State  employmiMit  and  regifftistio^ 

Part  II. 


SEorioir  1.  The  State  indostrial  areident  commiseion,  constituted     industrfal  aoci- 
a&d  organised  aa  at  ptesent,  and  having  and  exercising  the  rights,  **®"^  commission. 
powers,  duties,  obligadoBB  and  functions  now  ot  hereafter  conferred 
oy  law,  ahatl  oaostituto  a  separate  department  of  the  State  Crovemment. 

XV. 

Section  1.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  State  board  of    Boatd  aboh 
labor  and  statistics  shall  continue  or  be  extended,  as  Ihe  case  may  be.  *^"®^- 
until  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  whereupon  the  same  shall  cease  ana 
be  at  an  end  and  the  said  board  ehsM  be  and  stand  abolished. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  section  1  oi  article  89  of     Law  amended, 
the  Annotated  CodO;  Volimie  IV,  title  "Statistics  and  Information  as 
to  Branches  of  Industry,'*  is  hereby  repealed  and  reenacted  with 
amendments,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

I .  The  office  of  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics  is  hereby  created .  Commissioner 
The  term  of  office  of  said  commissioner  shall  be  two  years,  ana  until  his  SustdS'^stot^tira^ 
euccesoor  shall  be  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified,  said  term  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Monday  of  May  succeeding  his  appointment,  except 
that  the  commi«m>nor  first  appointed  under  thi<?  act  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  and  hold  office  until  the  first  Monday  of 
May,  1924,  and  until  his  successor  shall  qualify.  Any  \Ticancy  shall  be 
filled  by  the  governor  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  jgovemor  may  at 
any  tiitte  remove  the  commissioner  trom  office  for  inefficiencj',  neglect 
of  duty  or  mat^sasance  in  office.  The  salary  of  the  commifeioner  shall 
be  f3,000  per  annum.  The  said  commissioner  shall  be  allowed  for 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incmred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

ThecoHnniflsioner  of  labor  and  statistics  is  authorized  and  empowered  staff. 
to  appoint  or  employ  such  deputies,  inspectors,  assistants  and  em- 
ployees of  every  kind  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  now  or  hereafter  im  nosed  upon  him  by  this  or  any  other  law: 
Provided^  however.  That  sucn  appointments  and  employments,  and  the 
compensation  to  be  allowed  therefor,  shall  in  each  and  every  case  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  3.  On  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  all  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  Transfer  of 
obligations  and  limctions  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics,  P<>^«*- 
under  any  previnoasol  laiw;  including  all  the  powers  and  duties  trans- 
isnred  to  aad  imposed  and  devo)ve<i  upon  said  board  by  the  A  cts  of  191 B, 
Chaptor  466,  dial!  he  tismsferred  to  aiKi  thereafter  be  exercised  and  per^ 
foriMd  by  the  sud  ccmnisRoaer  ol  labor  and  statistics,  who  shall  be 
the  lawfiu  succeaeor  of  the  said  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  said  commissioner  had  been  named  in  said  provis' 
ions  of  law  as  the  official  upon  whom  the  said  rights,  powers,  duties, 
obligations  and  functions  were  conferred. 
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16  LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  1922, 

XVI. 

Department  of  SECTION  1.  The  Department  of  State  Employment  and 'Registration 
employment,  etc.  igjj^reby  established.     ♦    «    * 

How  constl-  Sec.  2.  The  following  boards  and  agencies  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
^^^'  department  of  employment  and  re^stration. 

State  board  of  barber  examiners. 

Board  of  examining  ei^neere. 

Board  of  electrical  examiners  and  supervisors. 

Board  of  examiners  of  horseshoers. 

*  «  *  «  * 

State  board  of  commissioners  of  practical  plimibing. 

«  «  ♦  «  * 

Approved  March  1,  1922. 

Chapter  120. — Intpedum  and  regulation  offactorUSf  etc.-^Soft  drinks. 

[This  chapter  adds  several  sections  to  Article  43  of  the  Annotated 
Code.    The  provisions  relating  to  workmen  are  as  follows:] 
Section  1500. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Sanitation.  (a)  Every  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar,  occupied  or  used  for 

the  preparation  for  stue,  manufacture,  packing,  storage,  saleor  distribu- 
tion of  anv  drink  products  shall  be  properly  lighted,  drained,  plumbed 
and  ventilated  and  conducted  with  due  reppkrd lor  the  purity  and  whole- 
someness  of  the  products  therein  produceo,  and  with  strict  regard  to  the 
influence  of  such  conditions  upon  the  health  of  the  operatives,  em- 
ployees, clerks,  or  other  persons  therein  employed.    *    *    * 

tlothlng.  (f)  The  clothing  of  operatives,  employees,  clerks  or  other  persons 

must  be  clean. 

Diseased  per-  (i)  No  employer  shall  knowingly  permit,  recjuire  or  suffer  any  person 
■""•  to  work  in  a  oottling  establishment  who  is  afflicted  with  any  contagious 

or  infectious  disease,  or  with  any  skin  disease. 
Approved  March  13,  1922. 

Chapter  143. — Railroads — Sufficient  crews/or  trains. 

[This  act  repeals  the  *'full  crew  law"  (art.  23,  sees.  331-335),  and 
enacts  the  following  as  a  section  of  the  same  article:] 
Powws  of  pub-  Section  435C.  Whenever  the  [public  service]  cominisBioB.ahall  be  of 
^^ronice  com-  ^jj^  opinion,  after  a  hearing  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  a  complaint 
made  as  provided  in  this  subtitle,  that  an^^  railroad  company  operates 
or  intenois  to  operate  in  Marylana,  any  freight  train  or  trains,  without 
employing  thereon  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  safe  ana  efficient 
operation  of  said  train  or  trains,  the  commission  may  order  or  require 
such  railroad  company  to  employ  such  a  number  of  men  upon  anv  of  its 
freig[ht  trains,  operated  or  to  be  operated  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commission  is  requisite  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
operation  thereof;  any  such  order  to  be  enforceable  or  reviewable  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  for  the  enforcement  and  review  of  other  orders 
of  the  commission. 

Approved  April  13,  1922. 

Chapter  307. — Mine  regulations. 

New  code.  [This  act  repeals  prior  legislation  and  enacts  a  full  code  for  the  r^^- 

lation  of  work  in  coal  mines.  A  biu^au  of  mines  is  created  in  the  State 
board  of  labor  and  statistics,  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  aU  laws 
enacted  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers  and  the  preservation  of 
propertjr.  The  act  is  extensive  and  embodies  standard  provisions  on 
ventilation,  lighting,  exits,  first-aid,  weighing  coal,  the  qualifications 
of  bosses  and  inspectors,  etc.] 
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Chapter  350. — Employment  o/ckUdren — Certificates, 

[This  act  amends  sees.  36A  and  47  of  art.  100,  Annotated  Code,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:] 

Section  36A  (as  amended  by  ch.  350,  acts  of  1922).  The  State  board  Subnormal 
of  labor  and  statistics  shall  have  the  discretion  of  issuing  temporary  **"<*'«"• 
permits  to  children  over  14  years  of  age,  who  are  mentally  retarded  and 
are  unable  to  make  further  advancement  at  school,  upon  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  education,  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  or  any  county  in  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  said 
State  bomrd  of  labor  and  statistics  may  exercise  vocational  supervision 
over  such  children  until  they  reach  the-age  of  18  years. 

Sbc.  47  (as  amended  by  ch.  350,  acts  of  1922).  No  fee  shall  be  charged  Fees, 
or  collected  from  any  minor,  or  from  his  parents,  guardian,  legal  cus- 
todian or  next  friend  for  any  services  rendered  by  the  bureau  of  labor 
and  statistics,  or  by  any  school,  or  other  officer  issuing  a  permit,  or  for 
any  school  certificate  or  physician's  certificate  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  but  in  the  counties  the  physician  or  physicians 
designated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  physician's  certificate 
issued  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  said  sum  to  be  paid 
by  the  bureau  of  labor  and  statisics  on  the  warrant  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  said  county. 

Approved  April  13, 1922. 
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MASSACHUSBTTS. 

ACTS  OF  1922. 
OxDLPTES  151. — Labor  ofgcmizatioma — Badges^  buttons^  etc, 

I^BOTiON  1.  Cha|>ter  four  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by 
iBflevting  after  section  seven  the  following  new  section: 

Sbc.  7A.  The  certificates,  articles  of  organization  and  amendment  Effect  of  filing. 
aod  affidavits  relating  to  corporations,  labels  [sic]  and  limited  partner- 
i^ps,  and  to  the  insignia,  ribbons,  badges,  rosettes,  buttons  and 
emDlems  of  any  society,  association  or  labor  union,  required  by  law  to 
be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  oflSce  of  the  state  secretary  shall  by  the  act 
of  filing  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  recorded  within  the  meanine  of  the 
rtatute  requiring  such  record  to  be  made,  and  when  so  filed  shall  be  pre- 
Bonred  in  form  convenient  for  reference. 

Approved  Mardi  16,  1922. 

Chapter  196. — Department  of  labor  and  industries, 

SwrnoN  1.  Section  four  of  chepter  twenty-three  of  the  Greneral  Laws, 
asamended  by  section  three  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  acts 
ofnineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  is  hereby  further  amended  *  *  « 
00  as  to  read  as  follows: 

B-Bo.  4.  The  commissioner,  aBsistant  commissianer  and  associate  com-  Appointees, 
missioners  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  appoint, 
and  fix  the  salaries  of,  not  more  than  five  directors,  and  may,  with  like 
approval,  remove  them.  One  of  them,  to  be  known  as  the  director  of 
standards,  shall  have  chaige  of  the  division  of  standards,  and  each  of  the 
others  shall  be  assigned  to  take  charge  of  a  division.  The  commisHioner 
may  employ,  for  periods  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  such  experts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  department  in  the  performance  ol  any  duty 
imposed  upon  it  by  law,  ana  such  employment  shall  be  exempt  isom 
chapter  thirty-one.  Except  aa  otherwise  provided  in  section  eleven, 
the  commissioner  may  employ  and  remove  such  inspectors,  investi- 
gators, clerks  and  other  assistants  as  the  work  of  the  department  may 
require,  and  fix  their  compensation.  Four  inspectcffs  shall  be  men 
who,  before  their  employment  as  sudi,  have  had  at  least  three  years' 
experience  as  building  construction  workmen.  The  commissioner  may 
Inquire  that  certain  inspectors  in  the  department,  not  more  than  seven 
in  number,  shall  be  persons  qualified  by  training  and  experience  in 
matters  relating  to  health  and  sanitation.  The  commissioner  may 
employ  temporsudly,  from  time  to  time,  such  persons  to  act  as  surveyors 
of  luniber  as  he  may  find  necessary  for  making  the  survej-s  applied  for, 
and  such,  employment  shall  be  ox^npt  from  chapter  tmrty-one.  He 
may  fix  their  compensation  and,  subject  to  his  approval,  tdey  maybe 
aUowed  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

Appn>ved  March  24,  1922. 

Ghaptbb  215. — LiabHiiy  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees — Waivers, 

Sbotion  1.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  General  Laws 
is  hereby  amendea  by  inserting  after  section  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  177  a.  No  person  shall,  by  a  special  contract  with  his  employees,  ^^,  J^*^^"      '®'' 
exempt  himself  from  liability  which  he  may  be  under  to  them  for  in-  "^^°®°- 
juriee  aufTered  by  them  in  their  employment  and  resulting  from  the 
negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  a  person  in  his  employ. 

Appnyved  March  31, 1922. 
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Chapter  401. — Employed  children — Continuation  schooU. 


cnoN  1.  Section  twenty-one  of  chapter  seventy-one  of  the  General 
I  is  hereby  amended    *    *    *    so  as  to  read  as  follows: 


Section  '. 

Lawsi 

Schools  to  be  Sec.  21.  Every  town  which  has  accepted  chapter  three  hundred  and 
established.  eleven  of  the  General  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  in 
which,  in  any  year,  two  hundred  or  more  minors  under  sixteen  are 
employed  not  lees  than  six  hours  per  day  by  authority  of  employment 
certificates  or  home  permits  described  in  section  one  of  chapter  seventy- 
six,  exclusive  of  minors  employed  only  during  vacations,  shall,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section^  and  any  other  town  which  has 
accepted  said  chapter,  may,  through  its  school  couamittee,  local  board 
of  trustees  for  vocational  education^  or  both,  establish  at  the  b^^inning 
of  the  next  school  year  and  main  tarn  continuation  schools  or  courses  <n 
instruction  for  the  education  of  such  minors,  and  for  such  others  as  may 
be  required  to  attend  imder  section  twenty-five.  The  said  schools  or 
courses  shall  be  in  session  the  same  njamber  of  weeks  in  each  year  as  the 
local  high  schools,  and  the  sessions  shall  be  between  the  hours  of  eight 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  any  working  days  except 
Saturday.  If  in  a  town  required  to  establish  continuation  schools  or 
courses  under  this  section,  after  examination  of  the  records  required  to 
be  kept  under  sections  eighty-six  and  eighty-nine  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  it  appears  that  in  eadi  of  two  oonsecutivt  years  the 
number  of  employed  minors  described  above  falls  below  two  hundred, 
the  school  committee  of  said  town  may  apply  to  the  department  jfor 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and,  if  specifically  ex- 
empted by  the  department  under  conditions  defined  by  it,  said  town 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  under  the  permissive  provisions  of  this 
section  and  shall  so  remain  until  two  hundred  or  more  such  minors  in 
any  year  are  employed  therein. 
Approved  May  11,  1922. 

Chapter  517. — Pre/ercAce  of  citizens  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  Chapter  one   hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  General 
Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  section  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  the  following  new  section: 
Preference    re-      Sec.  179A.  In  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  public  work  by  the 
quired.  commonwealth  or  by  a  county,  city  or  town  or  by  persons  contracting 

therewith  to  do  such  work,  preference  shall  be  given  to  persons  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  partnerships,  all  of  whose 
members  are  such  citizens.  Any  person  who  knowingly  arid  willfully 
violates  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  the  acceptance 
of  a  higher  bid  in  preference  to  a  lower  bid. 
Approved  June  8,  1922. 

Chapter  537. — Industrial  accident  hoard. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  twenty-four  of  the  General  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Membership.  Sbc.  2.  The  industrial  accident  board  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,  at  salaries  of  five  thousand  dollars 
each,  except  that  the  chairman,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernor, shall  receive  a  salary  of  fifty-five  hundred  dollars.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  ofiice  of  a  member,  his  successor  shall  be 
appointed  for  five  years  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  th e  council .  The  members  shall  devote  their  whole  time  in  business 
hours  to  the  work  of  the  board. 

Approved  June  13,  1922. 

resolves. 

Chapter  43. — Commission  on  unemployTnent  and  minimum-wage  law. 

C^nmisslon     An  unpaid  special  commission  is  hereby  established,  to  consist  of 

^"^^  two  members  of  the  senate  to  be  designated  by  the  president,  four 

members  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  be  designated  by  the 

speaker,  and  three  other  persons  not  members  of  the  general  court  to 
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be  appointed  b>  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  which  shall  investigate  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  extent,  nature  and  causes  thereof,  and  what  measures  may  be 
taken,  either  through  legislation,  community  effort,  private  initiative, 
or  otherwise:  (a)  toward  decreasing  unemployment  by  removing  so 
far  as  possible  seasonal  fluctuations^  by  checking  overexpansion  and  Duties, 
consequent  contraction  and  depression,  by  estabushing  reserves  from 
the  profits  of  normal  times  for  the  stabilization  of  industry,  or  other- 
wise; (b)  toward  helping  those  seeking  employment  to  find  employ- 
ment oy  extending  the  free  employment  service,  by  coordinating 
local  agencies,  or  otherwise;  and  (c)  toward  providing  relief  by  insur- 
ance, by  advance  planning  and  reserving  oi  public  works  for  periods 
of  unemployment,  or  otherwise,  for  those  who  are  involuntaidly  unem- 
ployed. 

The  commission  shall  also  investigate  the  question  of  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  minimum-wage  law,  and  its  effect  on  the 
industries  and  on  the  employees  in  the  industries  for  which  minimum 
wages  have  been  established  or  may  be  established  imder  the  law,  and 
whether  mandatory  effect  should  be  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  wage 
board  or  the  law  should  be  otherwise  extended,  amended  or  repealed, 
and  it  shall  investigate  particularly  the  subject  matter  of  house  docu- 
ments one  hundred  and  eleven,  one  hundred  and  twelve  and  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  senate  documents  two  hundred,  and 
sixty,  two  hundred  and  sixty -one  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  of  the  current  year. 

The  departments  of  industrial  accidents,  of  labor  and  industries    Cooperation, 
and  of  banldng  and  insurance  are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  commission  in  every  way  feasible,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  resolve. 

The  commission  shall  report  its  findings,  with  such  recommendations  Heport. 
and  drafts  for  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  expedient^  to  the  next 
annual  session  of  the  general  court,  bv  filing  the  same  with  the  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twent^r-three.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  report  the  existence  of  the  commission  shall  terminate.  The 
comniisBion  shall  be  furnished  with  rooms  in  the  state  house,  and 
shall  hold  public  hearings. 

The  commission  may  incur  such  reasonable  expenses,  including  Expenses, 
such  sums  for  traveling,  clerical  and  other  assistance,  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  not  exceeding  such  sum  as 
the  general  court  may  appropriate ^  provided,  that  the  members  of 
the  commission  shall  not  receive  reimbursement  except  for  expenses 
actually  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Approved  June  2,  1922. 
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MISMMIPn. 

ACTS  OP  ma. 

Chaptbr  189. — Vocational  refmhilif^r^ion — 8iaU  and  Federal  coopera- 

tiffn. 

[This  act  accepts  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  of  1920,  makes    Act  accepted, 
the  vocational  education  board  under  the  Federal  statute  of  1917  the 
administrative  board,  and  provides  that  the  State  shall  appropriate 
sums  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  allotment.] 

Chapter  229. — Actions  for  injuries  caiLting  death — Employers^  liability. 

Section  1.  Section  721  of  the  code  of  Mississippi,  1906    *    *    *    is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  death  of  any  person  shall  be  caused  by  any  real  ^^^,  action 
wrongful  or  negligent  act,  or  omission,  or  by  such  imsafe  machinery,  ™*y  *^  brought, 
way  or  appliances  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  have  entitled  the 
party  injured,  or  damaged  thereby  to  maintain  an  action  and  recover 
damages  in  respect  thereof,  and  such  deceased  persons  shall  have  left 
a  widow  or  children,  or  both,  or  husband,  or  father,  or  mother  or  sister, 
or  brother,  the  person  or  corporation,  or  both  that  would  have  been 
liable  if  deatii  had  not  ensued,  and  the  representatives  of  such  person 
shall  be  liable  for  damages,  notwithstanding  the  death,  and  the  fact 
that  death  was  instantaneous  shall,  in  no  case  affect  the  right  of 
recover)'.  The  action  for  such  damages  may  be  brought  in  the  name  j^J*"  whose 
of  the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased  person,  for  the  benefit  **®'^^*- 
of  all  persons  entitled  under  the  law  to  recover  or  bv  the  widow,  for 
the  death  of  her  husband,  or  by  the  husband  for  the  death  of  the  wife, 
or  by  the  parent  for  the  death  of  a  child,  or  in  the  name  of  a  child  for 
the  death  of  a  parentj,]  or  by  a  brother  for  the  death  of  a  sister,  or  by  a 
sister  for  the  death  oi  a  brother,  or  by  a  sister  for  the  death  of  a  sister, 
or  a  brother  for  the  death  of  a  brother,  or  all  parties  interested  may 
join  in  the  suit,  and  there  shall  be  but  one  suit  for  the  same  death 
which  shall  ensue  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  but  the 
determination  of  such  suit  shall  not  bar  another  action  unless  it  be 
decided  on  its  merits.  In  such  action  the  party  or  parties  suing  shall 
recover  such  damages  as  the  jury  may  determine  to  be  j  ust,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  damages  of  every  kind  to  the  decedent  and  all 
damages  of  every  kind  to  any  and  all  parties  interested  in  the  suit. 

This  section  shall  apply  to  all  personal  injuries  of  servants  and  em-     Employees. 
ployees  received  in  the  service  of  [or]  business  of  the  master  or  employer, 
where  such  injuries  result  in  death.    Damages  recovered  under  the 

Srovisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
ebta  or  liabilities  of  the  deceased,  except  as  hereinafter  pro\dded, 
and  such  damages  shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Damages  for  tiie  injury  and  death  of  a  married  man  shall  be  equally  Distribution  of 
distributed  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  if  he  has  no  children  all  shall  ^a°i^^- 
go  to  his  wife;  damages  for  the  injury  and  death  of  a  married  woman 
shall  be  equally  distributed  to  the  husband  and  children,  and  if  she 
has  no  children  all  shall  go  to  the  husband;  and  if  the  deceased  has  no 
husband  or  wife  the  damages  shall  be  equally  distributed  to  the  chil- 
dren; if  the  deceased  has  no  husband,  nor' wife,  nor  children,  the 
damages  shall  be  distributed  equally  to  the  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  such  of  them  as  tne  deceased  may  have  living  at  his  or 
her  death.  If  the  deceased  have  neither  husband,  or  wife,  or  children, 
or  father,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  brother,  then  the  damages  shall  go  to 
the  legal  representative,  subject  to  debts  and  general  distribution,  and 
the  fact  that  the  deceased  was  instantly  killed  shall  not  affect  the 
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right  of  the  legal  representative  to  recover.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  illegitimate  children  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  mother  and  to  the  mother  on  account  of  the  death  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  or  children,  and  they  ^lall  have  all  the  benefits,  rights  and 
remedies  conferred  by  this  section  on  legitimates. 

If  the  deceased  be  ill^timate  and  shall  leave  neither  mother,  child 
nor  lawful  heirs,  then  all  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  extend 
and  apply  to  the  legal  representatives,  and  the  other  natural  blood 
relatives  of  deceased  the  same  as  if  they  were  his  le^timate  relatives 
and  heirs,  excepting  his  father  and  his  father*s  relaUves,  unless  they 
be  full  brothers  or  sisters  of  deceased,  or  their  heiiB. 

Approved  April  8, 1922. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

ACTS  OF  1922. 

Chapter  145. — Bribery  of  employees. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment 
[sec.  212e,  p.  1810,  Comp.  Stat.]  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  Corrupt  influencing  of  agents,  employees  or  servants: 

Whoever  gives,  offers  or  promises  to  an  agent,  employee  or  servant,  Acts  forbidden, 
any  gift  or  mtuity  whatever,  without  the  Knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  principal,  employer  or  master  of  sudi  a^nt,  employee  or  servant, 
with  intent  to  influence  his  action  in  relation  to  his  principal's,  em- 
ployer's or  master's  business;  or  an  a^nt,  employee  or  servant  who, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  principal,  employer  or  master, 
requests  or  accepts  a  gift  or  eratuity  or  a  promise  to  make  a  gift,  or  to 
do  an  act  beneficial  to  himself,  unaer  an  agreement,  or  with  an  under- 
standing that  he  shall  act  in  any  particular  manner  to  his  principal's, 
employer's  or  master's  business;  or  an  agent,  employee  or  servant  who, 
being  authorized  to  procure  materials,  supplies  or  other  articles,  either 
by  purchase  or  contract  for  his  princiml,  employer  or  master,  or  to 
employ  service  or  labor  for  his  principal,  employer  or  master,  receives 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  himself  or  for  another,  a  commission,  discount 
or  bonus,  from  the  person  who  makes  such  sale  or  contract,  or  furnishes 
such  material,  supplies  or  other  articles,  or  from  a  person  who  renders 
such  service  or  labor,  and  any  person  who  nves  or  oners  such  an  agent, 
employee  or  servant  such  commission,  cnscount  or  bonus,  shall  be 
guiltjr  of  a  misdemeanor:  Provided^  however,  That  if  a  corporation,  part- 
nership or  other  organization  is  guilty  of  a  violation  hereof,  the  person 
or  persons  through  whom  the  corporation,  partnership  or  other  organiza- 
tion acts  shall  also  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor:  Providedf  hoiv-  immonlty. 
eveTf  That  any  person  guilty  of  any  offense  within  the  purview  of  this 
act  who  shall  first  report  the  facts  under  oath  to  the  attorney  general  of 
New  Jersey,  and  who  shall  give  evidence  tending  to  t^je  conviction  of 
any  other  person  chai^ged  with  an  offense  under  this  act,  shall  be  granted 
full  immunity  from  prosecution  or  conviction  under  this  act  with 
respect  to  the  offense  reported. 

Approved  March  11,  1922. 

Chaptbr  15S.— Industrial  police, 

[This  act  amends  chapter  324,  Acts  of  1911,  wldch  authorizes  the     LtaltaUon  re- 
appointment of  railroad,  steamboat,  etc.,  police,  on  the  designation  of  P*^~' 
tne  companies  interested,  and  at  their  cost,  by  striking  out  the  limi- 
tation wnich  forbade  sucn  appointees  to  act  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  unless  registered  and  ratified  by  the  local  police  boards.] 

Chapter  252. — Department  of  labor. 

[This  act  amends  chapter  40,  Acts  of  1916.  Sections  4  and  5  are 
repealed,  and  subsequent  sections  are  renumbered  accordingly. 
S^irtions  1,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  are  amended  (all  but  the  first  being 
renumbered)  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Section  1  (as  amended  by  ch.  252,  Acts  of  1922).  The  department 
of  labor  shall  be  reorganized  and  hereafter  composed  of: 

First.  One  commissioner  of  labor.  Organiiation. 

Second.  A  bureau  of  general  and  structural  inspection. 

Third.  A  bureau  of  electrical  and  mechanical  e<iuipment. 

Fourth.  A  bureau  of  hygiene,  sanitation  and  mine  inspection. 

Fifth.  A  bureau  of  engineer's  and  firemen's  licenses. 

Sixth.  A  bureau  of  industrial  statistics. 

Seventh.  A  bureau  of  employment. 
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General  and  Sbo.  4  (as  amended  by  ch.  252,  Acts  of  1922).  The  bureaa  of  general 
structural  inspeo-  ^^^  structural  inspection  shall  consiBt  of  a  chief  inspector,  who  shall 
be  a  stnictural  expert,  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and 
who  shall  be  hereafter  Imown  as  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  and 
nineteen  inspectors  appointed  by  the  cenHPiflsioner  of  labor,  of  which 
at  least  three  diall  be  women-. 

Duty  of  deputy  Sec.  5  (as  amended  by  ch.  252,  Aets  of  1922).  The  deputy  commis- 
commissiouer.  gioner  of  labor  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  general  and  structural  inspec- 
tion shall  direct  and  assign,  und^  the  supervision  and  control  of  tJie 
commissioner  of  labor,  the  work  of  general  and  structural  inspection 
except  as  hereinafter  provided;  supervise  the  work  relating  to  plans  for 
the  suterations  of  old  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  elevators,  fire^ 
escapes,  fire  protection(;]  supervise  the  inspection  of  me  manufactuie, 
stozs^  and  transportation  of  explosives  and  such  additional  correlated 
duties  as  the  commissioner  shall  direct.  The  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  general  and  structural  inspection  shall 
be  the  representative  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  general  office  and  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  shall  authorize. 

Electrical  and     Sec.  6  (as  amended  by  ch.  252,  Acts  of  1922).  The  bureau  of  elec- 

mechanical    bu-  trical  and  mechanical  eauipment  shall  consist  of  a  chief  inspector,  who 

shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.    In  addition  to  the 

chief  inspector,  there  shall  be  one  inspector,  who  shall  be  appointed 

by  the  commiasioner  of  labor. 

Fire  alarms,  etc  Sbc.  7  (as  amended  by  ch.  252,  Acta  of  1922).  The  bureau  of  electrical 
and  mechanical  equipment  shall,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  perform  such  duties  in  matters  relating  to 
fire  alarm  installations  or  other  electrical  equipment,  the  installation 
of  mechanical  fireguards  on  machinery  and  other  correlated  duties  aa 
the  commissioner  shall  direct. 

Hygiene,  etc.  Sec.  8  (as  amended  by  ch.  252,  Acts  of  1922).  The  bureau  of  hygiene, 
sanitation  and  mine  inspection  shall  consi^  of  a  chief  inspector  i^ 
pointed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  shall  be  hereafter  kno^pm  aa 
deputy  commissioner  of  labor^  an  expert  investigator  of  occupational 
dii^ases,  a  mine  inspector  having  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
work  in  and  operation  of  mines  and  quarries,  a  bakery  inspector  who 
shall  be  a  practical  baker,  one  inspector,  who  shall  be  a  person  having 
practical  Imowledge  and  skill  as  a  metal  polisher  and  buner,  and  sucS 
other  inspectors^r  employees  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  bureau. 

Ventilation,  Sbc.  9  (as amended Tby  ch.  252,  Acts  of  1922).  The  deputy  commit- 
sanitation,  etc.  gioner  of  labor  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  hygiene,  sanitation  and  mine 
inspection  shall  perform,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  com- 
miasioner of  labor,  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  department  of  labor 
or  the  commissioner  of  labor,  with  relation  to  the  elimination  of  dust, 
fumes  and  excessive  heat  in  industrial  operation;  the  investi^iation  of 
occupational  diseases  and  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  Su^tories, 
mills,  bakeries,  workshops  and  places  where  the  manufacture  of  goods 
is  carried  on;  the  inspection  of  mines,  quarries,  tunnels  and  caissons; 
the  direction  of  industrial  safety  education  and  such  additional  cor- 
related duties  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  direct.  The  deputy 
commissioner  of  labor  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  hygiene,  sanitation 
and  mine  inspection  shall  be  the  personal  represeaUtive  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  in  the  field  and  as  authorized. 
Passed  March  16,  1922. 

Chapter  270. — Railroads — Sufficient  creive/or  trains. 

Restrlction^re-     [This  act  amends  chapter  94,  Acts  of  1917,  by  striking,  out  section  3 
peaiod.  ^  thereof,  which  prohibited  any  reduction  in  any  train  crew  as  previou^y 

[constituted,  without  the  authorization  of  the  board  of  public  utility 
commissioners.] 
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NEW  YORK. 

ACTS  OF  1922. 

Ohaptbb  1. — Prouetian  of  employees  on  budldingi. 

[ThiB  act  amends  subdivision  6  ol  section  241,  chapter  50,  Acts  of 
1921,  by  substituting  the  words  "lumber  or  timber  for  thew<Mrd 
*' material/'  thus  restricting  the  prohibition  contained  in  this  sub> 
division.] 

Ohaftbr  108. — iTisuranee  of  employees. 

[This  act  amends  section  55  of  chapter  28,  Consolidated  Laws.  The 
portion  of  the  section  a£fecting  labor  reads  as  follows:] 

SfionoN  55.    *    *    *    No  pK>iicy  or  agreement  for  insurance  shall  be    Who  may  in- 
issued  upon  the  lile  or  health  of  another  or  atfaiost  loss  by  disablement  ^^^' 
by  acckleot  except  upon  the  application  of  the  pefson  insured;  but 
*    *    *    an  employer  may  take  out  a  policy  of  insurance  covering  his 
emi^oyees  collectively  for  the  benefit  of  sudi  as  may  suffer  loss  from 
innury,  death  or  disablement  resulting  from  sickness,    *    *    *, 

Became  a  law  March  10,  1922. 

Chapter  286. — Inswnmcs  of  employ su. 

[This  act  amends  subdivimon  (k>  (1)  of  section  107,  chapter  28,  Con- 
solidated Laws^  added  by  chapter  155,  Acts  of  1913.  The  section  pre- 
scribes provisions  for  accident  and  health  policies  generally.  The  sub- 
division named)  as  amended,  reads  as  follows:] 

SuBD.  (k)  (1).  Nothing  in  this  section,  however,  shall  apply  to  or  Policies  exempt, 
affect  any  policy  ol  liabuity  or  workmen  s  compensation  insurance  or 
any  general  ox  blanket  policy  of  insurance  issuea  to  any  municipal  cor- 
l>oration  or  department  thereof,  or  to  any  employer  whether  a  corpora- 
tion, copartnership,  association  or  individual,  or  to  any  police  or  fire 
department,  underwriters'  corps,  salvage  bureau,  or  to  any  assoeiatioa 
of  fifty  or  more  members  havine  a  constituti(m  or  by-lawe  and  formed 
in  good  iaith  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  obtaining  insurance,  where 
not  less  than  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  members,  or  employees  are 
insured  for  their  inaividual  benefit  against  specified  accid^ital  bodily 
iniuries  or  sickness  while  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the  occupation  or 
otnerwise  in  consideration  of  a  premium  intended  to  cover  the  risks  of 
all  the  persons  insured  under  such  policy. 

Became  a  law  March  27,  1922. 

Chaptkr  336. — Railroads — Construction  of  coal  jimmies  and  caboose  cars, 

[This  act  postpones  the  date  when  the  law  regulating  the  construc- 
tion of  caboose  cars  shall  be  effective,  from  July  1, 1922,  to  July  1, 1923.] 

Chapter  464. — Employvient  of  children — General  provisions. 

[This  act  amends  sections  627,  628,  and  631  of  chapter  16,  Consoli- 
dated  Laws,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sbction  627  (as  amended  by  ch.  464,  Acts  of  1922).  The  emjaloyer  FUe. 
of  any  minor  between  fourteen  and  eignteen  years  of  age  in  a  city  or 
district  shall  keep  and  shall  file  in  the  place  where  sucn  minor  is  em- 
ployed, the  employment  certificate  or  vacation  employment  certificate 
of  the  minor,  if  such  minor  is  required  to  obtain  such  an  employment 
certificate  under  the  provisions  of  section  six  hundred  and  twenty-six 
of  this  chapter. 
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Return  of  eer-     Within  three  days,  he  shall  report  to  the  employment  certificating 
'*^^^*  officer  the  beginning  of  the  minor's  employment  and  upon  the  sur- 

render of  the  minor's  identification  certincate  shall  return  his  employ- 
ment certificate  to  him  and  mail  his  identification  certificate  to  the 
employment  certificating  officer,  but  if  the  minor  terminatee  his  em- 
ployment without  notice  or  without  the  surrender  of  his  identification 
certificate,  then  the  employer  shall  return  at  once  to  the  emplo>Tnent 
certificating  officer  the  minor's  employment  certificate.  In  the  case 
of  a  minor  to  whom  a  vacation  employment  certificate  or  a  general 
epiployment  certificate  for  agricultural  work  only  is  issued,  the  em- 
ployer shall  endorse  thereon  the  dates  of  the  be^ning  and  termina- 
tion of  Uie  minor's  employment  and  a  description  of  the  work  per- 
formed. 

Violirtlons.  Sec  628  (as  amended  by  ch.  464,  Acts  of  1922).  1.  Any  person,  firm 

or  corporation  or  any  oflttcer,  mana^r,  superintendent  or  employee 
acting  therefor  who  violates  the  provisions  of  sections  six  hundred  and 
twenty-mx  and  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  this  chapter  and  any 
person  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  or  minor  included  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  who  does  not  cause  such  child  or  minor  to  be 
subordinate  and  orderly  when  in  attendance  upon  instruction  as  re- 
quired bv  this  chapter  and  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
SIX  hiindfred  and  twenty-six  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  the  punishment  therefor 
shall  be  for  a  first  offense  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollare;  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  ten  days;  for  a  second  and  each  subee- 
guent  offense,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment.  A  prosecution  instituted  under  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  b  bar  to  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  any  other 
statute  based  on  the  same  state  of  facts. 

2.  In  case,  however,  the  person  in  parental  relation  to  such  a  child 
or  minor  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  child  or 
minor  is  beyond  his  control  such  child  or  minor  shall  then  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  this  chapter, 
except  in  re8f)ect  to  unlawful  employment,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
school  autiiorities  may  be  proceedea  against  for  violation  of  this  act. 

3.  Attendance  officers  who  are  hereby  vested  with  the  powers  of 
peace  officers  for  the  purpose  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  tnis  act. 

CertiflcfttM,     Sec.  631  (^as  amended  by  ch.  464,  Acts  of  1922).  1.  A  general  employ- 
▼aUdwben.         ment  certincate  shall  be  valid  only  for  the  regular  and  permanent 
employment  of  a  minor  by  the  employer  named  therein  except  when 
issued  for  agricultural  work  only. 

2.  A  vacation  employment  certificate  and  a  {general  employment 
certificate  for  agricultural  work  only  shall  be  valid  for  the  temporary 
employment  of  a  minor  by  successive  employers. 

3.  A  vacation  employment  certificate  snail  be  valid  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  minor  in  a  mercantile  establishment  or  business  office 
or  in  outdoor  work  when  attendance  upon  instruction  is  not  required 
but  not  in  a  factory  nor  before  morning  school  hours.  It  shall  be  issued 
at  the  discretion  of  the  employment  certificating  officer  for  a  definite 
period  not  exceeding  five  months,  but  if  any  such  certificate  expires 
netween  the  first  day  of  July  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  it  snail, 
notwithstanding,  continue  m  force  until  the  thirty-first  day  of  August 
of  such  year. 

4.  An  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  for  the  employment 
of  a  girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  deliver  messages  or  articles  of  any 
kina  outside  of  tne  place  of  her  employment. 

5.  A  minor  while  employed  shall  keep  in  his  possession  the  identifi- 
cation certificate  issued  to  him  and  shall  produce  it  on  demand  of  a 
representative  of  the  department  of  labor  or  of  the  school  authorities. 

6.  Employment  certificates,  vacation  employment  certificates  and 
newsboy  permit  badges  shall  be  issued  only  by  the  following  officials: 
In  cities  and  school  oistricts  having  a  population  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  or  more,  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  elsewhere  by  the 
district  Buperintend,ent;  provided  that  any  such  superintendent  of 
schools  may  authorize  and  deputize  in  writing  one  or  more  public 
school  officials  other  than  attendance  officers  to  act  in  his  stead,  as 
employment  certificating  officers  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
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the  commiflsioner  of  education.  The  number  of  persons  so  deputized 
as  employment  certificating  officers,  except  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
newsboy  permit  badges,  shall  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  for 
each  qusirter  million  of  the  population  or  fraction  thereof  of  any  such 
city  or  school  district.  A  district  superintendent  under  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  commissioner  of  education  may  deputize  in  writing  such 
principals  of  union  free  schools,  school  officers,  or  employees,  other 
than  attendance  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  act  as  employment 
certificating  officers 

7.  A  general  employment  certificate  shall  be  issued  for  a  minor    Procedore. 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  accordance  with  the 
following  procedure: 

A.  The  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  minor  shall  make  appli- 
cation in  person  tor  the  issuance  of  a  school  record  certificate  to  the 
principal,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  minor  attends, 
or  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  six  hundred  and  thirty  of  this 
chapter. 

B.  The  minor  shall  then  present  the  application  of  parent,  the  school 
record  certificate  and  e^ddence  of  age  as  nereinafter  prescribed  to  the 
employment  certificating  officer  for  examination  and  approved .  If 
any  of  these  papers  are  unsatisfactory  the  employment  certificating 
ofiScer  shall  reject  the  applicant.  If  they  are  approved  and  if  the 
minor  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  not  a  graduate  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study,  he  shall  also  test  the  minor  as  to  his 
ability  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and 
shall  sign  and  file  a  statement  as  to  the  minor's  ability  in  these  respects 
together  with  the  sentences  written  by  the  minor.  If  the  minor  fidls 
in  the  test  he  shall  be  rejected,  but  if  he  succeeds  or  if  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  take  the  test,  the  employment  certificating  officer  shall 
transmit  the  evidence  of  age  to  the  board  of  health. 

C.  Such  board  shall  designate  a  medical  officer  who  shall  make  a 
thorough  physical  examination  of  the  minor.  He  shall  record  the 
results  of  the  examination  and  such  other  facts  concerning  the  minor's 
physical  condition  and  history  as  may  be  required  on  9ie  record  of 
physical  examination  provided  for  that  purpose.  If  the  medical 
officer  shall  find  that  the  minor  has  reached  flie  normal  development  of 
a  child  of  his  age  and  is  in  sound  health,  he  shall  then  issue  to  tne  minor 
a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  stating  these  facts.  If  he  finds  the  minor 
to  be  physically  unfit  in  either  of  these  respects  he  shall  certify  these 
facts  and  return  the  evidence  of  age  to  the  employment  certificating 
officer  who  shall  reject  the  applicant. 

D.  If  the  minor  receives  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  and  is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  the  employment  certificating  officer  shall  issue  to 
the  minor  a  statement  that  an  employment  certificate  will  be  granted  to 
him  upon  the  presentation  of  a  statement  signed  by  the  prospective 
employer  or  by  his  duly  authorized  representative  that  he  expects  to 
give  the  minor  present  employment  and  setting  forth  the  character 
of  such  employment  and  the  number  of  hours  per  day  and  per  week 
which  the  minor  will  be  employed  and  the  location  of  the  place  of 
employment. 

E.  Upon  the  presentation  by  the  minor  of  the  statement  signed  by 
the  prospective  employer  or  if  the  minor  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age  upon  the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  the  employ- 
ment certificating  officer  shall  issue  to  the  minor  a  general  employment 
certificate  together  with  an  identification  certificate  containing  the 
number  of  the  employment  certificate  and  the  principal  facts  entered 
thereon. 

F.  The  employment  certificating  officer  shall  sign  an  employment 
certificate  and  the  minor  to  whom  it  is  issued  shall  sign  it  in  his  presence. 

8.  For  the  issuance  of  a  general  employment  certificate  for  agri- 
cultural work  only  no  statement  of  the  prospective  employer  shall  be 
required;  for  the  issuance  of  a  vacation  employment  certificate,  the 
school  record  certificate  and  the  test  in  reaaing  and  writing  shall  be 
required,  otherwise  the  foregoing  procedure  shall  be  followed. 

9.  An  employment  certificate  shall  contain  the  name,  place  of  resi-  .,P^**^*^  otoa^ 
dence,  date  of  birth,  height,  color  of  hair  and  color  of  eyes  of  the  minor.  "°^^®- 
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Except  in  the  case  of  t  pencial  empfoyment  oeitificate  loryicMltunJ 
work  only  and  a  vacation  ein{doyment  ^certificate  it  shall  afao  contain 
the  name  and  place  of  bunneas  ol  the  prospective  emplo^ner  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  which  the  minor  expects  to  perfocm. 

10.  Any  employed  minor  between  Sourteen  and  eighteen  yeam-ef  a^ 
for  whom  an  rmiilo^ment  certificate  is  required  by  the  pcovisieBS  of  this 
chapter,  shall  oDtam  a  new  employment  certificate  ieiom  tftidng  «p 
new  emplo>'ment,  except  a  minor  to  whom  a  general  emplayment  oer- 
tiBcate  for  agricultural  work  only  or  a  vacation  employment  certificate 
hhs  been  issued,  and  unlew  he  fihoii  be  in  posMflsion  of  an  emi^oyment 
certificate  lawfully  issued  to  him  prior  to  Sei^mber  first,  mneteenJum- 
dred  and  twenty-one.  He  shall  De  entitlea  thereto  upon  the  return  to 
the  emplov'ment  certificating  oihcer  of  the  old  employment  certificate 
or  of  his  identification  certifioate  and  if  the  minor  is  between  fourte^i 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  upon  the  psesentataon  to  such  officer  of  astate- 
ment  from  the  prospecti\  e  employer  as  hereind^efore  provided.  But  if 
the  employment  certificate  formerly  issued  can  not  be  |woduced  and  if 
the  employment  certificating  officer  ie^satiafied  that  the  xninor'a  appli- 
cation IS  made  in  pood  faith,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  oer^ 
tificate  had  been  i>8ued  to  the  minor,  then  the  employment  eertificatH^ 
officer  may  issue  to  the  minor  a  new  employment  certificate, 
of  11.  The  evidence  of  a^  shall  show  that  the  child  is  at  least  the  age 
required  for  the  issuance  of  the  school  secord  jcertificate  and  shall  be  as 
follows: 

a.  Birth  certificate:  paasport  or  baptismal  certificate.  A  certified 
transcript  of  the  l>irth  certincate  filed  according  to  law;  a  duly  certified 
transcriut  of  a  record  of  baptism  or  apassport,  blowing  the  date  of  biith 
of  the  oiild. 

b.  Other  documentary  evidence.  If  the  child  appears  to  the  em- 
ployment certificating  officer  to  be  of  the  required  age  and  can  fumiah 
none  of  the  evidence  mentioned  in  nubdl vision  a.  bi^  can  furnish  other 
satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age,  such  officer  may  accept  sudi 
dociuaen  tary  evidence  as  sufficient  as  to  the  Sj^  of  such  cHild,  and  shall 
file  a  statement  shov^ing  such  facts  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence. 

c  Physicians^  certifijcatee  of  age.  If  the  child  appears  in  the  sdiooi 
records  and  to  the  employment  certificating  officer  to  be  the  required 
age  and  can  furnish  no  documentary  evidence  of  age,  the  emp^3an6iLt 
certificating  officer  may  receive  an  application  signed  by  the  duld's 
parent,  guardian,  or  trustodian  for  ptfiysiGianB'  oertificaias  as  herein 
pro  video.  The  application  shall  be  on  file  for  npt  leaa  fliSA  forty  davs 
and  shall  contain  (1 )  The  name,  the  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  t&e 
present  residence  oi  the  child;  (2)  such  iiulher  facts  as  may  aid  in 
Qetermining  the  child  s  age.  If  within  such  period  no  facts  appear 
to  contradict  anv  material  statement  of  such  application  the  (^cer  shall 
direct  the  child  to  appear  for  physical  examination  before  two  phy- 
sicians who  shall  be  designated  by  the  board  of  heal&.  If  the  phv- 
sidans  certify  in  writing  that  they  have  separately  exanuzied  the  aiild 
and  that  the  child  is  at  least  of  the  required  age,  suck  certificate  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  age.  If  their  opinions  do  not  concur  the  child 
shall  be  examined  by  a  third  physician  similarly  designated  aod  the 
concurring  o{>iuion6  shall  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  age  of  liie 
child. 

d.  The  employment  certificating  officer  shall  require  evidence  of  age 
in  the  order  desiguated  in  this  subdivisicsi  and  shall  not  accept  the 
evidence  permitted  in  najagraph  b  or  c  of  this  subdivision  uaJen  he 
receives  and  files  in  addition  a  statement  signed  by  the  child's  parent, 
guardian  or  custodian  that  he  has  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
evidence  specified  in  the  preceding  paeagraph  or  paragEfiphs  and  that 
none  can  be  procured, 

12.  Except  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  and  of  the  second  daaa,  a  fee 
not  exceeding  fiftv  cents  shall  be  paid  to  the  physician  designated  by 
the  board  of  health  for  the  physical  examifiat^on  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  this  fee  shall  be  a  charge  egainst  ^le  city, 
town  or  village  where  tiie  child  resides. 

13.  a.  When  the  schools  are  in  session  a  newsboy  permit  badge  shall 
be  issued  only  on  the  personal  application  d  the  patent,  guardian  or 
custodian  to  tne  principal  of  the  school  the  boy  attends  and  the  cer- 
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dficate  of.Buch  principal  ikaA  the  boy  is  tif  narmal  development  aq4 
physically  £t  for  such  eooiployDient  and  is  twelve  years  of  a^^>r  up- 
waxd  86  shown  l»y  the  school  records,  and  when  the  schools  ane  not  m 
session  upon  the  similar  certificatiDii  as  coauplete  as  may  he  of  the 
emidoyment  certificating  officer,  who  in  eiiner  case  sl:^  £le  the 
ceztificate. 

■K  The  newsboy  permit  bad^  shaH  he  worn  in  plain  sight  wlienever 
the  boy  to  whom.it  was  issued  is  engaged  in  the  woi^  it  authorizes  him 
ioda, 

14,  An  employment  certificate  or  a  newsboy  permit  badge*  may  be     Revocation, 
revolted  lor  cause  by  the£U|>erintendent  of  schools  or  the  district  super- 
intendent of  schools  within  Hieir  rei^ctive  JurisdictionB. 

15.  Any  peison  who  jnakes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  relation  to  any     False    s  tate- 
emsloyment  certificate  as  to  any  matters  required  l)y  this  act  or  in  any  ™^^* 
affidaviJL  record,  transciipt  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is^ruilty 

of  an  eSenae,  punishable  in  each  case  by  a  fine  of  not  more  tnan  a 
hundred  <k»Uars  or  by  imprisonment  lor  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or 
by  both  Eoich  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Ifi,  The  commissioner  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  Form,  etc. 
Hie  form  and  content  of  all  certificates  and  newsboy  permit  badges 
required  by  this  cha$)ter  except  that  in  the  csme  of  the  record  of  physical 
examination,  ihe  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  liealth  shall  also  be 
required,  aad  in  the  case  of  the  employment  certificate  the  approval  of 
the  industrial  commissioner. 

4.  Article  twenty-two  a  of  thm  chapter  {added  by  chapter  21,  Acts  of     Repealer. 
dtB21]  is  hereby  repealed. 

Became  a  law  April  5, 1922. 

Ohatteb  588. — Election  law — Time  to  ^)ate  to  l>e  (Mowed  emphn/ees. 

ISBcnow  200.  Any  pefson  wititled  «lo  vote  at  am  election  shall  on  the  Two  hours  al« 
day  of  electMBi  be  eiraifeled  to  absent  iiifikself  irooft  any  eervice  or  «n-  *®^^' 
nloymeat  in  wMdi  he  js  then  coogaged  or  •employed,  ior  a  period  of  twe 
ImnB,  whittle  the  pells  el  :&e  Section  aro  cmmi:  Provided^  Iwweven  That 
lliiiBSCftioavhftUnsitapj^toa^poterantoedaytif  m  priansry  election 
if  Tthere  he  two  snccessrve  iioinB,  ^while  the  pdls  of  such  Section  Jtte 
<men,  in  vdndi  he  is  o&t  in  the  aervioe  of  an  -emj^oyer.  li  ihe  Toter 
cmi^  -notify  Jus  ^mplo^er  before  the  -^ly  off  'oleotion  of  audi  intended 
ol^MBoe,  And  ii  thereupon  two  sitcceesive  hmxn  lor  such  absence  shall 
be  <i€Bigfnwtod  by  the «mpbyer.  and  eudi  ahflenee ehall  heduriagenidi 
dedgnsSed  hours,  or  if  :flie  enrpioyer  upon  Iheday  td  such  notice  maiGes 
DO  <Msignstion,  and  such  ameiuce  Aail  be  during  any  two  suooessive 
bonra  while  the  polls  are  oeen,  mo  deductiom  eball  be  made  from  the 
VBSUd  wskkary  or  usages  of  sutm  vKA&Cf  and  ne  other  penalty  shall  be  im> 
pesed  upon  Mm  by  his  eixiployer  by  jreason  of  such  absence.  Thia 
■ecticai  ^uii  be  deemed  to  include  ^^l  employeee  cEf  municipalities. 

Boeame  a  law  Aiml  12, 1922. 

€iiAPTa&  60L — Railroads — Inspection  of  locomotives. 

[This.act  amends  sectioiis  72  and  73  of  chapter  49,  Consolidated  I^ws, 
80  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Section  72  (as  amended  by  ch.  601,  Acts  of  1922).  It  shall  be  the  Scope  of  law. 
duty  of  every  railroad  corporation  which  operates  a  railroad  not  ex- 
coeoing  fifty  miles  in  length  by  steam  power,  within  this  State,  and 
d  any  other  corporation  (except  a  railroad  corporation),  partnership 
or  person  owning  or  operating  a  locomotive  or  locomotives  propelled 
by  steam,  which  may  at  any  time  pass  over  or  on  the  tracks  of  any 
railroad  corporation  within  -flie  State  or  over  or  on  any  track  parallel 
to  and  immediately  adjacent  to  any  track  of  any  railroad  corporation 
witiun  the  State,  -ana  of  the  directors,  mana^rs  or  superintendents 
of  such  corporations, to  cause  thoroiigji  inspections  to  be  made  of  the  inspection  re- 
boilers,  safety  appliances,  machinery',  and  all  appurtenances  theFeto  *1"*^®*^- 
of  all  tne  stein  locomotives  which  may  be  owned  or  operated  by  such 
corporations,  partnerships  or  persons  within  Uiis  State.  Bach  inspec- 
tions shafl  be  made  at  least  every  three  months  under  t^e  direction 
and  snpeaintendence  of  said  corporations,  partnershipB  or  pereons,  by 
persons  of  suitable  qualifications  and  attainments  to  perform  the  serv- 
ices required  of  inspectors  of  boilers  and  other  locoBftotiTe  equdp- 
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ment,  and  who  from  their  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  use  of 
boilers  and  other  locomotive  equipment  and  the  appurtenances  there- 
with connected,  are  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  of  the  strength,  form, 
workmanship  and  suitableness  of  boilers  and  other  locomotive  equip- 
ment, to  be  employed  without  hazard  of  life,  from  imperfections  m 
material,  worknianship,  or  arrangement  of  any  part  of  such  locomo- . 
tive  and  appurtenances.  All  boilers  used  on  such  locomotives  shall 
comply  with  the  following  requirements:  The  boilers  must  be  made 
of  cood  and  suitable  materials;  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  water 
ana  stea'm  respectively,  and  all  pipes  and  tubes  exposed  to  heat  shall 
be  of  proper  dimensions;  the  safety  valves,  fusible  plugs,  water  glasses, 
gauge  cocks  and  steam  gauges,  shall  be  of  such  construction,  condition 
and  arrangement  that  the  same  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  active 
service  of  said  corporations,  partnershipjs  or  persons  without  peril  of 
life;  and  each  inspector  shall  satisfy  himself  by  thorough  examina- 
tion that  said  requirements  have  been  fully  complied  with.  No 
boiler,  nor  any  connection  therewith,  shall  be  approved  which  is  un- 
safe in  its  form,  or  dangerous  from  defects,  workmanship"  or  other  cause. 
The  person  or  persons  who  shall  make  the  said  inspections  if  he  or  they 
approve  of  the  boiler  and  other  locomotive  equipment  and  the  appur- 
tenances thereto  throughout,  shall  make  and  subscribe  his  or  their 

Certificates,  name  to  a  certificate  whidi  shall  contain  the  number  of  each  locomo- 
tive and  boiler  inspected,  the  date  of  inspection,  the  condition  of  the 
boiler  and  other  locomotive  eauipment  inspjected,  and  such  other 
details  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tne  public  service  commission.  Every 
certificate  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  inspector,  and  he  shafl 
cause  such  certificate  to  be  filed  in  the  oflice  of  the  public  service 
commission,  within  ten  days  after  each  inspection  shall  have  been 
made,  and  also  a  copy  thereof  with  the  chiei  operating  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  corporation,  partnership  or  person  having  chaive  of  the 
operation  of  such  locomotive;  a  copy  shsill  also  be  placed  by  such 
officer  or  employee  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  cab  connected  with 
such  locomotive,  and  there  kept  framed  imder  glass.  The  public 
service  commission  shall  have  the  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  lonnu- 
late  rules  and  regulations  for  the  inspection  and  testing  of  locomotives 
as  aforesaid,  and  mav  require  the  removal  of  incompetent  inspectoiB  of 
locomotives  under  tne  provisions  of  this  section.  If  it  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  such  inspection  and  test  or  otherwise,  that  any  locomotive 
is  unsafe  for  use,  the  same  shall  not  i^ain  be  used  until  it  diall  be  re- 
paired, and  made  safe,  so  as  to  comply  with  tiiie  requirements  of  this 
section.  Every  such  corporation,  director,  manager  or  superin- 
tendent, partnership  or  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  to  be  paid  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  the  further 
penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  day  it  or  he  shall  omit  or 
neglect  to  comply  with  said  provisions,  and  the  making  or  filing  of  a 
false  certificate  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  every  inspector  who 
willfully  certifies  falsely  touching  any  steam  locomotive,  or  any  ap- 
purtenance thereto  belonging,  or  any  matter  or  thing  contained  or 
required  to  be  contained  in  any  certificate,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  him, 
shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  public  service  commission 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  penalties. 

Inspectors.  Sec.  73  (as  amended  by  ch.  601,  Acts  of  1922).   Inspectors  shall 

be  appointed  by  the  public  service  commission,  who  shall  be  familiar 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  steam  locomotives  and  their 
appurtenances,  whose  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 
They  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  commission,  inspect  locomo- 
'  tives  used  by  corporations  operating  steam  railroads  within  the  State, 
or  locomotives  owned  or  operated  by  corporations,  partnershills  or 
persons  on  or  over  any  track  adjacent  to  or  parallel  with  any  track  of 
any  railroad  corporation  within  the  State,  and  may  cause  the  same  to 
be  tested  by  hydrostatic  tests  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  in 
connection  with  the  inspection  and  test  of  locomotives  as  the  com- 
mission shall  direct.  But  this  section  shall  not  relieve  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership  or  person  from  the  duties  imposed  by  the  preceding 
section. 


Rules. 


Violations. 


Became  a  law  April  12,  1922. 
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ACTS  OF  1922. 
Chaptsr  2160. — Commissioner  of  labor. 

Section  1.  Section  5  of  chapter  1741  of  the  Public  Laws  passed  at  the 
January  session,  A.  D.  1919,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Said  commissioner  shall  employ  such  assistants  and  incur  Expenditures, 
such  expenses  incident  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  may  oe  necessary  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  in  amount  in 
anv  one  year;  but  no  such  assistants  shall  be  paid  more  than  four 
dollars  per  day  in  addition  to  his  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and 
the  salfl^ry  provided  for  said  commissioner  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
compensation  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  said  commissioner 
for  taking  the  census. 

Sec  2.  Section  3  of  chapter  80  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  17, 1922. 

Chapter  2232. — Employment  of  children — General  provisions. 

Section  1.  Clause  2  of  section  1  of  chapter  78  of  the  General  Laws, 
*  *  *  as  amended  *  ♦  ♦  by  chapter  1378  of  the  Public  Laws, 
passed  at  the  January  session,  A.  D.  1916,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Clause  2.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  Certificate  re- 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  or  busi-  quired, 
ness  establishment  uxiless  said  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing 
him  or  her  shall  have  in  his,  their  or  its  possession  an  aee  and  employ- 
ment certificate,  given  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  city  or  town  in  which  said  child  resides;  such  certificate 
shall  state  (a)  the  name  of  said  child ;  (b)  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
said  child;  (c)  the  height,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  and  complexion  of 
said  child;  (d)  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  having 
control  of  said  child,  and  such  certificate  shall  certify  (1)  that  said  child 
has  completed  fourteen  years  of  age,  (2)  that  said  clma  is  able  to  read 
at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  and 
has  completed  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  six  yearly  grades,  and 
(3)  that  said  child  has  been  examined  physically  hy  a  licensed  physi- 
cian, and  that  said  physician  has  certifi^  that  said  child  is  in  suffi- 
ciently sound  health  and  physically  able  to  be  employed  in  any  of  the 
occupations  or  processes  in  which  a  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  be  legally  employed.  The  statements  contained  in 
such  certificate  in  regard  to  the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said 
child,  shall  be  substantiated  by  a  duly  attested  copy  of  the  birth  certi- 
ficate, baptismal  certificate,  or  passport  of  such  cmld.  The  statement 
contained  in  such  certificate  in  regard  to  the  school  record  of  said  child 
shall  be  substantiated  by  a  sinied  statement  from  the  principal  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  has  last  attended,  certi- 
fying that  the  child  has  complied  with  the  educational  requirements 
as  above  stated.  Such  statement  shall  also  give  the  name,  date  of  birth 
and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and 
the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.  After  the  official 
authorized  to  issue  the  age  and  employment  certificate  above  named 
has  determined  that  the  cnild  applying  for  such  certificate  is  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  has  completed  the  necessary  course  of  schooling  as  above 
required,  said  officifiJ  shall  send  such  child  to  a  physician  for  a  physical  Physical  exam- 
examination:  Provided,  That  the  physical  examination  of  any  such  "^"*«*' 
child  who  resides  in  the  City  of  Providence  shall  be  made  by  either  of 
the  physicians  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided  by  the  commissioner 
of  education,  and  no  age  and  employment* certificate  shall  be  issued  to 
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any  child  until  the  phyBician  as  above  provided  shall  certify  in  writiiig 
that  said  child  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  be 
employed  in  any  of  the  occupations  or  processes  in  which  a  child 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  leg&Uy  employed. 
For  making[  the  physical  examination  and  certifying  as  to  the  nealth, 
the  physician,  except  these  ^ysiciaas  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  under  this  act,  shall  receive  from  the  state  the  sum 
of  one  dollar.  He  shall  render  to  the  eeeretary  of  the  State  board  of 
education  his  account,  properly  certified  by  the  official  authorized  to 
issue  the  age  and  employmeiit^eftiificste  required  by  this  section.  The 
commiasioner  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  two 
pfayBi<^fni0  for  the  City  -oi  ProvideQ<;e,  wix>  «hall  make  line  js^ysical 
PhTBldans.  exaamntionfl  in  ftccoi^danee  witii  ttie  prea-inoas  of  tkMMCtiMi.  Ott 
the  first  day  d  May,  1915,  laid  ctnmmbBioiier  shall  appetot  nid  pky- 
nciaan  for  Ine  term  «f  three  yeaie  and  «i\''«iy  IShird  year  ttietoafter  said 
•commissioner  tfball  appoint  two  ph^wciaBS  ier  Ihe  tenn  of  three  yeass'ls 
perform  tho  duties  required  fcy  thw  eectien.  Any  vacwicy  oecurriag 
dming  any  such  term  shall  be  fiUed  by  appoiBtment  by  asod  cenunis- 
fliener  for  the  futexpired  pmtien  e^  ench  term.  Baid  pli7«idiinfl«ltt9 
examine  all  the  children  in  said  city  between  fomteen  aad  sixieea  yeaa 
of  age  who  shall  apply  for  a  ph>^cal  examinatioii  in  «ccordaiice  with 
the  provisions  of  this  eertion.  Said  ph>'«ician8  «hall  each  rec^ve  in 
full  compensation  for  his  services  the  snm  ol  tw€4v«  huAdred  doUus, 
annually,  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 
Operative  May  1,  1922. 
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ACTS  OF  1922. 
Act  No.  5BI.— Protection  o/emphyeei  as  members  of  State  militia. 

Section  47.  A  penon,  who  erther  by  himself,  or  with  another,  wiH*  interfering 
fully  denrives  a  member  of  the  Organized  Militia  of  South  Carolina  ol  ^^^^  empioy- 
hdfl  employment  or  prevente,  by  himself  or  another  such  member  bein^g 
employed,  or  obstructfl  or  annoys  said  member  or  his  employer  in  his 
tzade,  buslneBs  or  employment,  because  he  is  «uch  a  inenyber  or  dis- 
suades anv  person  from  enlisting  in  said  organized  militia  by  threat  or 
injury  to  him  in  his  employment,  trade  or  busiuees,  in  -case  he  shall  so 
enlist,  skaU  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  counti^  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  shall  su^er  both 
such  fine  and  inM)riflomneut. 

Sec.  48.  No  club,  fiociet>',  association,  corporation,  or  organization  Membership  in 
shall  by  any  constitution,  nile,  by-laws,  resolutiou,  vote  or  regulation,  clubs,  «tc. 
or  otherwise,  discriminate  agauost  any  member  of  the  Organized  Militia 
of  South  Carolina  because  of  his  membeiahip  in  said  organized  militia, 
in  sespect  to  his  -eligibility  to  membership  m  such  club,  soci€rt.y,  asso- 
dation,  corporation  or  organization,  or  in  reepect  to  his  rights  to  retain 
and  exercise  the  rights  of  memherahip  therein.  Any  person  or  persons, 
club,  society,  association,  corporation  or  organizations,  \ialating  or 
aiding,  abetting  or  assisting  in  the  violation  of  any  provisions  of  Hda 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceedix^  one  hundred  dollais,  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or 
shall  suffer  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  22,  1922. 

Act  No.  537. — Payment  of  wages  o/ textile  employees. 

Section  1 .  From  and  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  every  textile    Payment  dor-  * 
industry  in  this  Stateij  whether  incorporated  or  otherwise,  shall,  on  its  "*^  ^*^^*^  nours. 
regulf»T  pay  day.  pay  its  employees  who  woric  within  the  bounds  of  the 
premises  ownea,  leased,  controlled  or  occupied  by  such  textile  in- 
dustiy  during  work  hours. 

Sec.  2.  Any  emi)loyee  not  present  to  receive  his  or  her  wages  in  ac-    Absent      em- 
cordance  wim  section  1  of  this  act,  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  upon  pioyees. 
demand  receive  such  wages  as  are  due  to  him  or  her. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  i5rm  or  corporation  \'iolating  the  pro\'isions  of    Violations, 
this  act  shall  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  penalty  for 
each  violation  to  be  recoverea  at  the  instance  of  the  aggrieved  party. 

Approved  March  1,  1922. 

Act  No.  541. —  Tips  for  employees. 

fThifl  act  repeals  Act  No.  162,  Acta  of  1915,  which  forbade  Hie  giving    Repealer, 
of  tips  to  certain  employees,  and  enacts  no  other  provision.] 

Act  No.  567. — Hours  of  labor  in  textile  mUls, 

Sbction  1.  Fifty-five  hours  a  weet  in  cotton  and  woolen  mHIs — ten  Hoars  per  day 
houiB  a  day  or  fifty-five  hours  a  week:  Provided,  That  the  hours  of  a  and  week, 
single  day  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  lost  time  as  hereinafter  provided,  ^all  constitute  the  hours  for 
working  all  crperatives  and  employees  in  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facturing establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  yarns,  doth, 
hosiery  and  other  products  of  merchandise,  except  mechanics,  engi- 
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neers,  firemen^  watchmen,  teamsters,  yard  employees  and  clerical 
force,  and  for  night  running  fifty-five  hours  i)er  week.  All  contracts  for 
longer  hours  of  work  other  than  herein  provided  in  said  manufactiuin^ 
establishments  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  null  and 
void,  and  any  person  that  requires,  permits  or  suffers  any  person  to 
work  a  longer  tune  than  so  stated,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor in  each  and  every  instance  and  on  conviction  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  a  sum  of  money  not  lees  than 
twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days:  Provided,  ThaX  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  forbidding  or  preventing  any 
such  manufacturing  company  from  making  up  lost  time  to  the  extent 
of  sixty  hours  per  annum,  banning  January  1  of  each  year  current 
with  the  loss  oi  time  incurred,  where  such  lost  time  has  been  caused 
by  accident  or  other  unavoidable  cause:  Provided,  fvrther,  That  such 
lost  time  shall  be  made  up  within  three  months  after  the  lost  time 

Schedule  to  be  was  incurred:  Provided ,  further,  That  all  manufacturing  establishments 
posted.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  cause  to  be  posted  in  a 

conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  persons  are  employed,  a 
notice  printed  in  plain  type,  stating  the  numoer  of  hoiuB  required  of 
them  each  day  of  the  week,  the  exact  time  for  commencing  work  in  the 
morning,  stopping  at  noon  for  dinner,  commencing  after  dinner,  and 
stopping  at  night;  the  form  of  such  notice  shall  be  approved  by  the 

Lost  time.  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  industries:  Provided, 
further,  That  should  any  manufacturer  desire  to  make  up  any  lost  time 
caused  bv  accident  or  unavoidable  cause  to  the  extent  allowed  in  this 
section,  he  shall  post  in  each  room  a  tj^pewritten  notice,  stating  the 
exact  time  that  will  be  made  up,  the  exact  time  lost^  when  lost,  and 
for  what  cause.  A  complete  record  of  all  lost  time,  time  made  up  by 
dates,  in  hours  and  minutes  shall  be  kept  by  the  proper  officer  oi  the 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  presented  on  demand  of  the  factory 
inspector.  Failure  to  comply  with  any  requirements  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  act. 
Approved  March  15,  1922. 

Act  No.  589. — Arbitration  of  labor  disputes — Street  railways. 

Request  of  Section  1.  In  case  of  differences  and  disputes  arising  between  any 
Cither  party.  street  railway  and  its  employees,  in  reference  to  wages,  hours,  rules 
and  regulations,  or  any  other  matter  affecting  or  pertaining  to  such 
employment,  the  said  parties,  to  wit:  The  employer  and  employees 
shall  submit  such  matters  of  difference  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  if 
either  party,  that  is,  the  employer  or  the  employees,  make  request 
therefor. 

Selection  of  ar-  Sec.  2.  Such  request  by  either  party  shall  be  made  b^  serving 
oitrators.  notice  on  the  other  party  of  the  matters  of  difference  which  it,  or  they 

desire  arbitrated,  and  naming  with  such  notice  an  arbitrator  in  behau 
of  the  party  giving  the  notice.  Thereupon  the  other  party  shall,  within 
five  days  thereafter,  name  an  arbitrator  on  their  or  its  behalf,  serving 
notice  of  and  the  name  of  such  proposed  arbitrator  of  the  other  party 
or  parties.  The  two  arbitrators  so  chosen  shall  meet  within  ^\e  days 
thereafter  and  select  a  third  disinterested  party  to  act  with  them. 
And  if  the  arbitrators  so  chosen  by  the  respective  sides  fail  to  agree 
upon  a  third  person,  then  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  such  street 
railway  is  located,  shall  act  as  the  third  arbitrator.  If  either  party, 
after  five  (5)  days'  notice  and  request  for  the  appointment  and  naming 
of  an  arbitrator  as  hereinabove  provided,  shall  fail  to  name  such  arbi- 
trator, then  on  application  ana  affidavit  setting  forth  such  fact  the 
judge  holding  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  circuit  in  which  such 
•  county  is  located,  or  the  judge  of  the  court  of  conamon  pleas,  resident 
in  sucn  circuit  shall  name  such  arbitrator  for  the  party  in  default. 

Hearings.  Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  arbitrators  so  se- 

lected, after  notice  to  both  parties  of  not  less  than  ten  days,  to  hold 
such  hearing  or  hearings  as  tne  said  board  may  deem  proper,  to  inves- 
tigate all  matters  of  difference  and  dispute,  to  ascertain  the  cause  or 
causes  thereof,  and  to  make  a  finding  or  award  in  respect  thereto,  fur- 
nishing a  copy  of  such  finding  or  award  to  the  parties  to  the  said  dis- 
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I)ute,  to  wit:  One  copy  to  the  employees  and  one  to  the  common  car- 
rier, and  also  to  file  a  copy  with  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Such  finding  and  award  by  a  majority  of  said  board  shall  be     Findings, 
binding  upon  all  the  parties,  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  therefrom  within 
ten  days  luter  the  service  of  a  copy  of  such  finding  and  award.    Either 
party  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  upon  questions  of  law  and  fact  from 
such  finding. 

Sec.  5.  If  either  party  to  said  finding  shall  desire  to  appeal  therefrom,  Appeals, 
such  party  shall  give  notice  in  writing  within  ten  days  after  notice  of 
said  award  to  the  other  party,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  ar- 
bitrators, setting  forth  in  such  notice  the  grounds  of  his  apped ;  there- 
upon it  ^all  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  arbitrators  to  transmit  all  the 
papers  including  any  evidence  taken  by  it,  to  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  the  county  in  which  such  common  carrier  is  situated.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  papers  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
such  county,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  clerk  to  forthwith  file  and 
docket  the  same  on  Calendar  2.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge 
holding  the  courts  of  said  circuit,  or  the  judge  resident  in  said  circuit, 
to  take  up  the  said  case  as  speedily  as  possible,  giving  the  same  pref- 
erence in  hearing,  and  to  hear  the  same  upon  the  record  transmitted 
and  to  review  and  correct  any  errors  of  law  he  may  find. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  piu-poses  of  this  act,  any  jud^e  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  pass 
upon  any  appeal  herein,  at  chambers,  as  fully  as  might  be  done  in 
open  court. 

Sec  7.  This  act  shall  only  apply  to  counties  in  which  there  are  in-  - 
corporated  cities  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  and  not  more  than  ^^' 
fifty  thousand  people,  according  to  the  last  census. 

Approved  February  24,  1922. 
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ACTS  OF  1922. 
Cha^tsb  2CR.—Pay7nent  c(f  wiga  due  deceased  tmphyees. 

Section  1.  *   *    *   1Vhen  thefie  is  due  from  any  employer  to  a     Payment      to 
deceased  employee,  upon  whoee  estate  liiere  has  been  no  quahfication,  ^^^^  of  kin. 
a  sum  not«xceeding  wee  hundred  dollars,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
*    *    *    employer,  after  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the 
death  of  gaia  person,  to  pay  said  balance  to  his  next  of  kin,  whoee 
receipt  flierefor  shall  be  a  full  dischai^e  and  acquittance    *    *    ♦. 

Approved  March  15, 1V22. 

Chapter  284. — Wnployment  cf  chiidrenr-Atmse. 

Section  1.  It  diall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  employing  or  having  Acts  forbidden. 
the  custody  of  any  child  willfully  or  negiigentiy  to  cause  or  permit  the 
fife  of  such  child  to  be  endangered  or  the  hei^  of  such  anld  to  be 
injured^  or  willfully  or  negiigentiy  to  cause  or  permit  such  child  to  be 
placed  in  a  situation  that  its  hfe  or  health  or  morals  may  be  endangered, 
or  to  cause  or  i>errait  such  child  to  be  overworked,  tortxu^,  tormented, 
mutilated,  or  cruelly  beaten  or  cruelly  treated.  Any  person  violating 
this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Aj)proved  March  17,  1^22. 

Chapter  373. — Commissioner  cf  labm — Inspection  and  regxtiation  of 
factories^  etc. 

JThis  chanter  amends  various  sections  of  the  Code  of  1919,  as  foUow^r] 

BEcnoN  1799  (as  amended  b>'  ch.  373,  Acts  of  1922).  The  commis- 
sioner  of  labor  shall  have  the  power  to  take  and  prosei  ve  testimony, 
examine  witnesBea,  administer  oaths,  and  under  proper  reetriction 
enter  any  public  institution  of  the  State,  and  any  factory,  store,  work- 
ahop,  laundry,  or  mine,  and  interrogate  any  pei»on  employed  therein 
or  connected  'ttierewith,  or  the  proper  officer  of  a  corporation,  or  file  a 
written  or  printed  list  of  interrqgatoriee  and  require  full  and  complete 
answers  to  the  same^  to  be  returned  under  oath  within  thirty  days  <rf 
the  receipt  of  said  bst  of  questions. 

He  ^an  have  genera!  supervision  and  control  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
and  industrial  statistics  and  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  such 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  bureau. 

He  ffcall  secure  ^le  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  inspection 
ef  fectoriee,  mercantile  estabHshments,  mills,  workshops,  and  com- 
mercial institutions  in  the  State  and  to  aid  him  in  this  work  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  such  factory  inspectors  and  other  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  duties  of  such  inspectors  and  other  assistants  shall  be 
precribed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

The  commissioner  of  labor,  his  assistants  and  fectory  inspectors  ahall  inspections* 
-  visit  and  inspect  at  reasonable  hours,  as  often  as  practicaole,  the  fac- 
tories, mercurtile  establishments,  mills,  workriiops  and  commercial 
instittrtions  in  the  ^tate,  where  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  manu- 
iactured,  purdiased,  or  sold,  at  wholesale  or  retail.  The  commissioner 
of  labor  *aH  report  in  writingto  the  governor  annually  conceraing  the 
work  of  his  department,  with  such  other  iitformation  and  with  each 
recommendations  ae  he  may  deem  proper. 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbre  commissioner  of  labor  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  to  ^tMectrte  all  violations  of  law  relating  te 
the' inspection  of^iactories,  mercantile  establishmente,  mills,  work- 
shops and  commercial  institutions  in  this  State  betev  «&y  joatice  ci 
tiie peace  or  court  oi  competent  jurisdiction. 
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Violations. 


employees. 


ProsecutioDs.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth's  attorney  of  the  prop^ 
county  or  city,  upon  the  request  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  or  any  of 
his  assistants  or  deputies,  to  prosecute  any  violation  of  law,  which  is 
made  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  of  labor  to  enforce. 

Sbc.  1802  (as  amended  by  ch.  373,  Acts  of  1922).  If  any  person,  who 
may  be  sworn  to  give  testimony,  shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  answ^ 
any  legal  and  proper  question  propounded  to  nim  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  such  examination  as  indicated  in  section  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine^  or  if  any  person,  to  whom  a  written  or  printed  list  of  such 
interrogatories  has  been  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  fully  answer  and  return  the  same  under  oath,  or  if 
any  person  in  charge  of  any  factory,  mill,  workshop,  laundry,  mercan- 
tile or  manufacturing  establishment  shall  refuse  admission  to,  or 
obstruct  in  any  manner  the  inspection  of  such  establishment  or  the 
proper  performance  of  the  authorized  duties  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  or  any  of  his  assistants  or  any  factory  inspector,  or  other  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statis- 
tics, he  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  nor  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  jail  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  both. 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  the  com« 
missioner  or  any  employee  of  said  bureau  to  make  use  of  any  informa- 
tion or  statistics  gathered  from  any  person,  company,  or  c(Hporation 
for  any  purposes  other  than  those  of  tnis  chapter. 
Beats  for  female     Sec  1807  (as  amended  by  ch.  373,  Acts  ot  1922).  Chairs,  stools,  or 
mniovflAs.  other  suitable  seats  shall  be  maintained  in  all  factories,  shops,  mills, 

laundries,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments,  except  fruit 
and  veget-able  canning  factories,  for  the  use  of  female  employees  therein 
to  the  number  of  at  least  one  seat  for  every  three  females  employed,  and 
the  use  thereof  by  such  employees  shall  oe  allowed  at  such  times  and 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  healtl^ 
Such  seats  shall  be  placed  where  the  work  of  such  females  is  to  be  prin- 
cipally performed,  whether  in  front  of  or  behind  a  counter,  table,  desk, 
or  other  fixture.  Any  employer  of  female  help  in  this  State  who  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  proviae  seats  as  required  in  this  section,  or  shall 
m&ke  any  rules,  orders,  or  r^:ulations  in  his  factory,  shop,  null,  laun- 
dry, store,  or  other  place  of  business  requiring  females  to  remain  stand- 
ing when  not  necessarily  employed  in  service  or  labo^  therein  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misaemeanor,  and  upon  a  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty -five  dollars  and  costs,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  In  any  manufacturing  establishment  where  it  is  neces- 
sary on  accoimt  of  the  nature  of  the  work  in  such  establishment  for  the 
female  employees  to  stand  while  working,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  suflScient 
compliance  with  this  section  if  suitable  rest  rooms  are  provided  to 
which  such  employees  may  go  at  all  i*ea8onable  times. 

Sec  1817  (as  amended  by  ch.  373,  Acts  of  1922).  No  person  or  per- 
sons, partnership,  corporation  or  association  doing  business  in  this 
State,  or  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such  person  or  persons,  partnership, 
corporation  or  association,  after  having  dischargea  any  employee  from 
the  service  of  such  person  or  persons,  partnership,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation, or  after  any  employee  having  voluntarily  left  theservice  of  such 
person  or  persons,  partnership,  corporation  or  association,  shall  wiU- 
f  ully  and  maliciously  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  word  or  writing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  such  discharged  employee  or  such  employee 
volimtarily  leaving  from  obtainiujg  employment  with  any  other  person 
or  persons,  partnership,  corporation  or  association.  For  violation  ol 
this  section  the  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars.  But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  any  person  or  persons,  partnership,  corporation  or  associa- 
tion from  giving  on  application  for  any  other  person  or  corporation,  a 


Blacklisting. 


truthful  statement  of  the  reason  for  such  < 


,  or  a  truthful  state- 


Toilets,  etc. 


ment  concerning  the  character,  industry,  and  ability  of  such  person 
voluntarily  leaving.  ,    . , 

Sec.  1822  (as  amended  by  ch.  373,  Acts  of  1922).  Uvery  factory  in 
which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  and  every  factory,  worksnop, 
mercantile  or  other  establi^imant,  or  office,  in  which  two  or  more 
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Safety 
ances. 


children,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  women,  are  employed,  shall 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  eflSuvia  arising  from  any  drain,  pirvy  or 
nuisance,  and  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  ot  water- 
closets,  earth  closets  or  privies,  and  reasonable  access  shall  be  afforded 
thereto;  and  whenever  one  or  more  males  and  one  or  more  females  are 
employed  toother,  a  sufficient  number  of  separate  water-closets,  earth 
closets  or  privies,  with  partitions  between  to  extend  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  each  sex,  and  plainly  designated; 
and  all  rooms  in  which  toilets  for  males  and  females  are  installed  after 
July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  shall  have  separate 
entrances  for  each  sex;  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  a  closet  or 
privy  which  is  provided  for  persons  of  the  other  sex.  In  buildings 
used  exclusively  for  offices  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply, 
if  separate  toilets  are  within  convenient  access  in  the  buildings  wherein 
the  offices  are  located. 

Sec.  1830  (as  amended  by  ch.  373.  Acts  of  1922).  The  owner  or  person 
in  charge  of  a  factory,  rfiop,  manuiacturing  establishment,  where  ma- 
chinery is  used,  shall  provide,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commiseioner  of 
labor,  belt  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  on  or  of!  belts  on  pulleys.  Whenever  practicable,  all  machin- 
ery shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys.  All  vats,  elevators,  saws, 
planers,  cc^,  gearing,  belting,  shaiting,  set  screws,  shapers,  comer 
machines  shall  he  properly  guarded.  No  person  shall  remove  or  make 
ineffective  any  safeguard  around  or  attacned  to  machinery,  vats,  or 
elevators  while  the  same  are  in  use,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diately making  repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguaras  so  removed 
shall  he  promptly  replaced.  If  a  machine  or  any  part  thereof  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  nven  to  the  manager  or  owner  in  charge  of  such  operation,  and  unless 
such  machinery  is  repaired  or  made  safe  within  thirty  days  after  such 
notice,  the  use  thereof  may  be  prohibited  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  attached  thereto.  Such  notice  shall 
not  be  removed  until  the  machine  ds  made  safe  and  the  required  safe- 
guards are  provided,  and  in  the  meantime  such  unsafe  or  dangerous  ma- 
chinery shall  not  be  used.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  it  is  necessary,  the  workrooms,  halls  and  stairs  leading  to  the 
workrooms  shall  be  properly  lighted;  and  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  if  Lighting, 
deemed  necessary  by  the  commipsioner  of  labor,  a  proper  light  shall  be 
kept  bumine  by  the  owner  or  lessee  in  the  public  hallways,  near  the 
stairs  upon  tne  entrance  floor  and  upon  the  other  floors  on  every  work- 
day in  the  year,  from  the  time  when  the  building  is  opened  for  use 
in  the  morning  until  the  time  it  is  closed  in  the  evening^  except  at 
times  when  the  influx  of  natural  light  shall  make  artificial  light  unnec- 
essary. Such  lights  shall  be  independent  of  the  motive  power  of  such 
factory. 

2.  Section  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  Code  of  Virginia 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  24,  1922. 


apidl- 


Repealer. 


Chapter  381. — EmploymetU  of  children — School  attendance. 

Section  1.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  of 
Virrinia,  having  control  or  cfiuge  of  any  child,  or  children,  who  have 
reached  the  eighth  birthday  and  have  not  passed  the  fourteenth  birth- 
day, shall  sena  such  child,  or  children,  to  a  public  school,  or  to  a  private, 
denominational  or  parochial  school  or  have  such  child  or  children 
taught  by  a  tutor  or  teacher  in  a  home,  and  such  child,  or  children,  shall 
attend  regularly  such  school  during  the  period  of  each  year  the  public 
schools  are  in  session  and  for  the  same  number  of  days  as  in  the  public 
schools.  The  period  of  compulsory  attendance  shall  commence  at  the 
banning  of  the  school  which  the  pupil  attends.  But  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  chila  between  the  aces  aforesaid  who 
has  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  or  the  course  of  study  pro\ided  bv  the  school  he 
should  attend,  and  who  is  actually,  regularly  and  lawfully  employed ; 
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vioUtkxu.         Bac«  4.  Abit  pftnai,  ^nMnnAiM^  flrollMr  pnrnin  ^anriog  ooaitnl  <if  a 
cl^ld«  who  f«mto«e»d«K^<diiU  toMkoeiiM^ 

Any  pcieoii  wk»  ijidiices^g  ittampte  ta  ittdiiee<a»y  leb^d  4a  ^bejibeeat 
unbMirfully  Iroai  adMoi,  or  who  JoMwuigly  «Hkpl«yB  €r  fciirbnfn  wiiik 
Bckwl  is  in  MsoondiAy  <iuM  AbMnt  iiMm«iUy  li«m  tehoal;-^! 

Aay  peraoa  who  oonnutB  aay  offense  Uintor  tiiis  not  lor  m\ack  no 
gpecuc  peoAltjr  ie  jpirovided  heveia,  ahall  be  guilty  ai  a  «iudiemeftnor 
wi  OB  oonviction  eliall  be  iined  Aotosteoediag  twenty-five  ^ioUoiB. 
***** 

Ap]m>ved  MMck  24.  1922. 

CHAFTsn  489. — £m^k^maU  of  thMrmk    O0iMn^  frwmi&ma. 

Age  limit.  Section  1.  No  child  under  foiirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  eni{)l<Qred, 

pcdcmitted  or  suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  oonnection  with  any 
gsdnf  ul  occupation,  other  than  work  on  farms,  orchards  acd  in  gardens, 
except  as  specified  in  this  act. 

Work  time.  Sec.  2.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  per- 

mitted or  suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  gainful 
occupation,  (1)  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week;  (2)  nor  more  than 
forty -four  hours  in  any  one  week;  (3)  nor  more  than  eight  bours  in  any 

Night  work,  one  day;  (4)  nor  before  the  hour  of  seven  o'doci  in  uie  mominf  nor 
after  the  hour  of  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  exoept  on  farms,  in  orchards 
or  in  gardens.  Every  eanployer  shall  poet  and  keep  pjosted  conspicuously 
in  the  place  where  any  cnild  is  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to 
work  a  printed  notice  setting  forth  the  maximum  number  of  hours  euch 
child  may  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  each  day  c^  the  week,  the 
hours  of  beginning  and  ending  of  work  each  day,  and  the  bours  when 
the  time  allowed  for  meals  b^ns  and  ends. 

Certificates  re-     gix.  3.  No  child  under  sixteen  y^irs  of  age  diall  be  «mplq3red,^per- 
quired.  mitted  or  suffered  to  Work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  ^[ainful 

occupation  mth  the  exception  c^  work  on  farms,  c^-chards  and  in  gar- 
dens, unless  tlie  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  such  diild  pro- 
cures and  keeps  on  £le  and  accessible  to  any  acnool  aitemiiaioe  officer, 
inspector  of  laoor  or  other  authorized  person  charged  with  the  enforoe- 
ment  of  this  act,  the  ^nployment  certificate  as  bereinalter  provided, 
issued  to  such  child :  and  ioep  two  complete  iift^  of  the  names,  together 
'with  the  ages,  of  all  chilxiren  under  sixteen  years  of  age ^emjiloyed  in 
or  for  such  establishment  or  in  such  occupation,  one  on  file  and  one 
conspicuouwly  posted  jiear  Uie  principsd  entrance  of  flie  place  where 
such  children  are  employed. 

Wliomayissue.  Sec.  4.  Employment  certificates  shall  be  isaued  only  by  the  chief 
school  attendance  officer,  or  if  there  is  no  attendance  officer,  by  tbe 
division  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  any  person  designated  by  him 
in  the  city,  town,  or  county  in  which  the  cnild  is  to  be  em  ployed  iAd 
only  upon  application  in  person  of  the  child  desirii^  employment, 
accompanied  oy  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  such  child. 
Where  there  is  no  attendance  officer,  tne  division  superintendent  of 
schools  shall  designate  one  or  more  persons  to  grant  such  permit  in  every 
city,  town,  or  county.  The  person  issuing  such  certificate  dmll  have 
authority  to  administer  the  oath  provided  for  therein,  or  to  jnake  a^ 
investigation  or  examination  necessary  for  iJie  iseuance  thereof.  Iso 
fee  shall  be  charged  for  issuing  an^  such  certifi  cate  nor  tor  administering 
any  oath  or  rendering  any  services  in  reg^ect  thereto.  'Rre  officer 
issuing  the  certificate  snail  estabKAand  maintain  proper  records  whefe 
copies  of  aH  such  certificates  and  all  documents  connected  HierowHih 
shall  be  filed  and  preserved. 

Evidence.  Qec.  5.  The  pcreon  auliiarisied  to  issue  an  employment  certificate 

shall  not  issue  mich  certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined,  ap- 
prorv^ed  and  filed  tiie  following  papers: 

(a)  A  statement  signed  by  the  prospective  employer,  or  some  one 
duly  authorized  on  his  behalf,  stating  that  he  ex|>ectB  to  give  sudi 
child  present  emplovment,  setting  forth  l3ie  specific  nature  of  Hie 
occupation  in  whidi  fee  intends  to  employ  such  child  and  the  number 
of  hours  per  day  and  of  days  per  wees  which  said  child  dndl  be  «n- 
ployed  and  the  daily  time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  such  em- 
ployment and  of  the  period  for  lunch,  and  agreeing  to  send  the  notice  of 
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r  &nd  to  return  the  certificate  ac- 


the  eommencement  of  < 

cording  to  liie  provifidons  of  this  act. 

(b)  rroof  of  age  as  provided  in  seotien  six  of  this  act. 

^c)  A  certificate  o£  physical  fitness  as  provided  in  section  seven  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  evidence  of  age  reauired  by  this  act  shall  con^st  of  one 
of  ttie  following  prods  of  a^B,  whion  shall  he  required  in  the  order lierein 


Proof  of  age. 


(al  A  birth  certificate  or  attested  transcidpt  issued  by  a  registrar  of 
vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births. 

(b)  A  baptiemal  record  or  duly  certified  tianscript  thereof  showing 
file  date  of  oirth  and  pQace  of  baptism  of  the  child. 

(c)  A  passport  or  a  certificate  oi  amval  issued  by  immigration  officers 
of  tlie  United  States  showing  the  age  of  the  child. 

(d)  A  bona  fide  oontempcoary  record  of  the  date  and  place  of  the 
child's  birth  ke^t  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  record  of  the  births  in  the 
fsaoHy  of  the  child  are  preserved. 

(e)  Other  documentary  record  of  the  child's  age  satisfactory  to  the 
ifisuixig  officer:  Provided,  That  a  school  record,  a  school  census 
record,  or  a  psr^it's,  guardian 'fi  or  custodian's  affidavit  or  statement 
of  a^e  shall  not  be  accepted  except  as  specified  in  subdivision  (f ). 

(f)  A  certificate  of  physical  Jvge,  signed  by  a  public  health  or  public 
school  physician  and  oased  upon  a  physical  examination.  Such  cer- 
tificate shisdl  state  the  height  and  weight  of  such  child  and  other  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  opinion  as  to  &&  age  of  such  child  is  founded. 
No  fee  snail  be  chaicged  for  this  certificate.  A  parent's,  guardian's  or 
custodian  %  affidavit  of  age,  and  a  record  of  the  age  as  ^ven  in  the 
register  of  the  school  fuest  atiesided  by  the  child,  if  obtainable,  or  in 
the  earliest  available  school  census,  shall  accompany  the  phyaician's 
certificate  of  age.  And  no  employment  certificate  shall  be  issued  if 
any  of  the  above  possible  sources  shows  the  child  to  be  under  the  age 
of  fourteen ;  except  as  provided  in  section  ten  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  certificate  of  physical  fitness  required  by  this  act  shaD  Physical  fit- 
be'signed  by  a  public  health  or  school  physician.  It  shall  show  height  °®^- 
and  w^ht  of  the  child  and  shall  state  that  the  said  child  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  said  physician  within  a  period  of  ten 
days  and  has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  development  lor  a  child  of 
his  age,  is  in  sound  health,  and  is  physically  qualified  for  the  employ- 
ment specified  in  the  statement  eubmitted  by  the  emi^oyer. 

Bec.  8.  But  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  oe  construed  as    School  law. 
qualiiying  in  any  way  the  {>ro visions  of  the  compulsory  education  laws 
of  this  State,  nor  as  authorizing  the  employment  of  any  child  who  is 
absent  unlawfully  &Qm  school. 

£bc.  9.  The  employment  certificate  required  to  be  issued  shall  state  Contents  of 
the  Jiajne,  sex,  color,  date  of  birth  and  place  of  residence  of  the  child,  certificate. 
It  shall  certify  that  all  the  conditions  and  requirements  for  issuing  an 
empjo^^znent  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  issuing  it.  It  shall  state  the 
gxade  last  completed  by  said  diild,  the  number  of  years  said  child  has 
attended  sdiool,  and  tie  kind  of  evidence  of  age  accepted  for  the  em- 
ploymsat  ^certificate.  It  shall  statB  the  name  and  address  of  the  em- 
ployer lor  whom  and  the  nature  of  the  specific  occupation  in  which  the 
employment  certificate  authorizes  the  child  to  be  employed,  and  no 
oerti  fixate  shall  he  valid  except  for  the  employer  so  named  and  the 
occupation  so  deaLguated.  It  shall  bear  a  number,  shall  show  the  date 
of  its  issue,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  child  for  whom  it  is  issued  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  issuing  it.  It  shall  be  issued  in  triplicate,  one 
oopy  to  be  mailed  to  the  employer,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
comniasioner  of  lab«r  and  one  copy  to  be  retained  and  kept  on  file  by 
the  iasuing  officer. 

Site*  10.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apgly  to  children  be-    Canneries. 
tween  the  ages  of  twelve  and  aixteen  working  in  fruit  or  ve^table  can- 
neries lor  not  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  where  public 
schools  are  not  actually  in  session. 

Sxc*  11.  JSveay  employer  receiving  an  enq^loyment  certificate  shall   .  Employers    to 
Txoijly  the  issuing  officer  within  seven  days  oi  the  time  of  the  com-*^'^®  notice. 
Menccraent  of  the  ^mplpymei^  of  such  child,  and  within  seven  days 
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Term. 


ioe. 


after  the  termination  of  the  employment  shall  return  said  certificate 
to  the  issuing  officer.  Failure  so  to  notify  shall  be  cause  for  the  can- 
cellation of  the  certificate;  and  failure  so  to  return  it  shall  be  cause  fOT 
the  refusal  of  further  certificates  upon  the  application  of  such  em- 

f)loyer.  Returned  certificates  shall  oe  filed,  and  the  commissioner  of 
abor  shall  be  notified  by  the  issuing  officer  of  their  return. 

Sec.  12.  An  employment  certificate  shall  be  invalid  after  twelve 
months  from  date  of  issue  imless  there  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
issuing  officer  a  new  certificate  of  physical  fitness  as  provided  (or  in 
section  seven. 

Employments      Sec.  13.  No  child  imder  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed, 
forbidden.  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  mine,  quarry,  tunnel,  excavation 

work,  brick  or  lumber  yard,  nor  shall  they  operate  or  assist  in  of^erating 
any  dangerous  machinery;  oil,  assist  in  oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning  any 
such  machinery;  nor  shall  they  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  pre- 
paring any  composition  in  which  dangerous  or  poisomng  dienucals 
are  used ;  and  they  shall  not  be  emplovcS  in  any  capacity  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead;  and  no  boy  under  sixteen 
and  no  girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted 
or  suffered  to  work  in  any  retail  cigar  or  tobacco  store,  or'in  any  theatre, 
concert  hall,  pool  hall,  bowling  alley  or  place  of  amusement  or  in  any 
hotel,  restaurant,  steam  launar>',  or  in  any  passenger  or  freight  ele- 
vator. 

Messenger  serv-  Sec.  14.  No  male  imder  fourteen  years  of  age  and  no  female  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  wcnrk 
as  a  messenger  for  any  telegraph  or  messenger  company  pr  messenger 
service  in  the  distribution,  transmission  or  delivery  of  goods  or  mes- 
sages at  any  time.  No  male  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  girl 
under  twenty-one  y^ars  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  as  a  messenger  for  anytelepapn  or  messenger  company  or 
service  in  the  distribution,  transmission  or  delivery  of  goods  or  mes- 
sages before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  any  day. 

Sec.  15.  No  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  no  girl  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work  in  a  street  or  public  place  in  the  occupation  of  peddling,  boot- 
blacking  or  distributing  or  selling  newspapers,  ma^zines,  periodicals 
or  circulars,  or  engaged  in  any  gainful  occupation,  in  a  street  or  public 
place,  except  that  any  boy  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
may  engage  in  the  occupations  of  bootblacking  or  distributing  and 
selling  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals  or  circulars  which  are  by  law 
permitted  to  be  distributed  and  sold,  or  running  errands  or  delivering 
parcels  at  such  time  or  times  between  six  o'clock  a.  m.  and  seven 
o'clock  p.  m.  in  each  day  that  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session, 
pro\'idea  such  boy  procures  and  carries  on  his  person  a  badge  as  herein- 
after prox-ided .  Such  badge  shall  be  issued  by  the  same  person  author- 
ized to  L*sue  an  employment  certificate,  and  upon  compnance  with  all 
the  requirementa  for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate.  It 
shall  bear  a  number  and  on  its  reverse  side  shall  oe  signed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  person  issuing  it  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued, 
together  with  address  ana  date  of  birth.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  shall 
be  made  for  the  use  of  each  badge,  to  be  held  by  the  officer  iasoing  the 
badge  and  refunded  upon  the  return  thereof. 

Sec  16.  No  boy  to  whom  such  a  badge  is  issued  shall  transfer  it  to 
any  other  person,  nor  be  enga^d  in  any  of  the  trades  and  occupationB 
mentioned  in  section  fifteen  without  having  conspicuously  on  nis  per- 
son such  badge,  and  he  shall  exhibit  the  same  upon  demand  to  any 
police  officer,  school  attendance  officer,  or  to  any  labor  inspector  or 
other  person  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  tne  provisions  of  this 
act.  A  complete  record  of  badges  issued  and  refused,  and  of  the  facts 
relating  thereto,  shall  be  kept  by  the  issuing  officer.  No  boy  engaged 
in  any  of  the  street  trades  mentioned  in  section  fifteen  shall  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  Nothing  herein  contained  diall  be 
construed  to  permit  the  violation  of  a  curfew  ordinance  of  any  city  or  to 
prevent  any  boy  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  from  distributing  news- 

Sapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  to  regular  subscribers  at  their  resi- 
ences  or  places  of  business,  without  securing  such  badge.    All  each. 


Street  trades. 


Badges. 
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badges  shall  expire  annually  on  the  first  day  of  January.  The  color 
of  the  badge  shall  be  changea  each  year. 

Sec.  17.  Whoever  employs,  procures,  or,  having  under  his  control, 
permits  a  child  to  be  employed,  or  issues  an  employment  certificate  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  ffuilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  lees  man  ten  dollars 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  not  less  thaa 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  second  offense, 
and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  any  subsequent  offense,  or  in  addition  to  such  fine  in  the 
case  of  such  subsequent  offense,  may  be  confined  in  jail  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days.  Any  employment  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt  both  as 
to  employer  and  the  person  having  control  of  the  child. 

Sec.  18.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  such  inspectors  and  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary  to  seciu^  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  He 
shall  supervise  the  work  of  the  attendance  officers  or  other  persons  in 
each  city  and  county  authorized  to  enforce  this  act  and  shall  make  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  tiie  purposes  of  this 
act,  'and  shall  prescribe  and  supply  to  the  proper  omcials  blanks  for 
employment  certificates,  badges  for  street  trade,  and  such  oUier  forms 
as  may  be  required  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

[Section  19  repeals  chapters  301,  1908:  339,  1914;  204,  1918;  390  and 
507,  1920;  and  Sections  1809  to  1816,  inclusive,  of  the  Code  of  1919.] 

Approved  March  27,  1922. 

Chapter  516. —  Vocational  rehabilitation — State  and  Federal  cooperation, 

[This  act  accepts  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act  of  1920,  and  des- 
ignates the  State  board  on  vocational  education,  appointed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  agencies  under  the  act  of  1917,  as  the  administra- 
tive agency  in  the  work  of  industrial  rehabilitation.] 

30253°— 23— Bull.  330 1 
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ACTS  OF  1921-2r-67TH.  CONG ftESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

No.  109. — United  States  Board  of  Medkition  and  Conciliation — 
A1)olition. 

Section  1.  *  *  *  *  * 

The  offices  of  Commiflsioner  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  and  As- 

siBtj&nt  Commissioner  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  are  abolifihed^  alter 

December  31,  1921. 
Approved  December  15^  1921 . 

No.  121. — Bamkruptcy — Wages;,  etc,  of  employees, 

SBerroif  1.  Section  17  of  swi  act  ent^ed  "An  act  to  esttJbKsh  a  uni-     Rank  of  wage 
form  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States*,"  approved^ ^^"^* 
July  1,  1B99,  as  amended,    «■   *    ♦    !»' further  amended' so  as  to  read 
as-foBowe: 

Sec.  17.  A  discharge  in  bamkniptey  steal!  rel^Me  a  bankruf>t  from^ 
all  of  his  provable  debts,  except  such  as  (first)  are  due  as  a  tax  levied^  bv 
the  United  States,  the  State,  county,  district^  or  municipality  in  which 
he  resides;  (second)  are  liabilities  for  obtaining  propert}^  by  false  pre- 
teiifles  orfaJse  representations,  orforwillf  uX-and  malicious  injuries  to  the 
peaen  or  property  of  another^  or  for  alimony  due  or  to  become  due,  or 
for  maintenance  orsupqport  of  wife  or  child,  or  for  seduction  of  an  un- 
martied  female,  or  foe  breach  of  promiBo  oi  marriage  accompanied,  by 
seduction,  or  loc  criimnal  oonversatbn;  (third)  have  not  been  duly 
scheduled  in^  time  for  proof  and  allowance,  with  the  name  of  the 
creditor,  if  known  to  the  banknmt,  unless  such  creditor  had  notice  oi 
actual  kaowiedge  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy;  or  (fourth)  were 
created  b^  hie  intucL  embezzlement,  misappropriation,  or  defalcation 
while  acting  aa  an  officer  or  in  any  fiduciary  capacity;  or  (fifth)  are  for 
wa^ee  due  to  workmen,  clerks^  traveling  or  city  salesmen,  or  servants, 
which  have  been  earned  within  three  months  before  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy;  or  (sixth)  are  due  for 
moneys  of  an  employee  received  or  retained  by  his  employer  to  secure 
the  faithful  performance  by  such  employee  of  the  terms  of  a  contract 
of  employment. 

Approved,  January  7,  1922. 

No.  183. — Free  public  employTnent  offices. 

Sbction  1.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  I.abor  to  foster,  promote,  and  Purpose, 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  Ho  im- 
prove their  working  conditions,  to  advance  their  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment  by  maintaining  a  national  system  of  emplov- 
ment  office,  and  to  coordinate  the  public  employment  offices  through- 
out the  coimtry  by  furnishing  and  publishing  information  as  to  opi^or- 
tunities  for  employment  and  by  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing 
labor  between  me  several  States,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  for  their  actual  necessary 
traveling  expenses  while  absent  from  their  official  station,  together 
with  their  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistencOj  when  allowed  pursuant  tto 
section  13  &  tlifi  Simdry  Civil  Appropriation  Act  approved  August  1 ,  Appropriation. 
1914;  supplies  and  equipment,  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  and 
printing  and  binding,  $225,000  [>b  appropriated]. 

Approved,  March  ^,  1922. 
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No.  259. — Anny  ajfpropnatum  ad — Wage$  o/civiUan  employee$ —  Ude  of 
domestic  products — Stop  watdh —  Bonus  system. 


rial. 


Wage  rate.  No  part  of  the  moneys  appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be  used  for  pay- 

ing to  any  dvilian  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  an 
avera^  daily  wage  or  salary  larger  than  that  customarily  paid  by  pri- 
vate individuals  for  corresponding  work  in  the  same  locality. 

Domestic  mate-  All  material  purchased  under  uie  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  of 
American  manufacture,  except  in  cases  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  it  is  to  the  manifest  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
make  purchases  abroad,  which  material  diall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 


Time  studies.  No  part  of  the  appropriation  made  in  this  act  shall  be  available  for 
the  salary  or  pay  ol  any  officer,  manager,  superintendent,  foreman,  or 
other  person  having  charge  of  me  work  of  any  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  while  making  or  causing  to  be  made  with  a  stop 
watch,  or  other  time-measuring  device,  a  time  study  of  any  job  of  any 
such  employee  between  the  starting  and  completion  thereof,  or  of  the 
movements  <^  any  such  emplo^^ee  while  engaged  upon  such  work;  nor 
shall  any  part  of  the  appropriation  made  in  this  act  be  available  to  pay 

Bonos  any  prenuum  or  bonus  or  cash  reward  to  any  employee  in  addition  to 

his  regular  wages,  except  for  suggestions  resulting  in  improvements  (x 
economy  in  the  operation  of  any  Government  pl£[it. 
Approved,  June  30, 1922. 

No.  260. — Department  of  Labor — Second  Assistant  Secretary. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  I^boran  additional 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  Second  Assistant 
Appointment.  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  shall 
receive  a  salarv  of  $5,000  a  year.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  required  by  law,  and 
in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  sickness  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  shall,  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  such  absence  or  sick- 
ness shall  cease,  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary by  reason  of  section  177,  Revised  Statutes,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  President,  as  provided  by  section  179,  Revised  Statutes. 

Approved,  Jime  30,  1922. 

No.  264. — Navy  appropriation  act — Stop  watch — Bonus. 

[The  provisions  of  this  act  are  similar  to  those  in  No.  259,  above,  on 
the  same  subjects.] 

No.  347. — Coal  commission — Conditions  of  employment,  production,  etc. 

Section  1.  For  the  piurpose  of  securing  information  in  connection 
with  questions  relative  to  interstate  commerce  in  coal  and  all  questions 
and  problems  arising  out  of  and  connected  with  the  coal  industry,  there 
Com^ssiones-  is  hereby  established  a  governmental  agency  to  be  known  and  desig- 
taousned.  noX^^.  as  the  United  States  Coal  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  not 

more  than  seven  mem!>er8  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  L^nited 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  on  said  commission.  Said  comimlBsion  shall  elect  a 
chairman  by  majority  vote  of  its  members,  shall  maintain  central  offices 
in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia,  but  may,  whenever  it  deems  it  necessary, 
meet  at  such  other  places  as  it  may  determine.  A  member  of  the  com- 
miaeion  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feasance in  office  but  for  no  other  cause.  Each  member  of  said  com- 
mission shall  receive  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year.  Any  vacancy  on  the 
commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
Term.  ment.    Said  commission  shall  cease  to  exist  one  year  aner  the  taking 

effect  of  this  act. 
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The  term  ''pereon"  as  used  in  this  act  means  any  individnal,  part-    Definitions, 
nership,  corporation,  or  association;   the  term  "coal''  means  an&ra- 
cite,  bituminous,  and  other  coal,  lignite,  coke,  and  culm,  whether  in 
place  extracted,  or  banked. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  investigate  and  ascertain  Duties, 
fully  the  facts  and  conditions  and  study  the  problems  and  questions 
relative  to  the  coal  industry  with  a  view  to  and  for  the  ptupose  of 
aiding,  assisting,  and  advising  Congress  in  matters  of  legislation  which 
will  insure  a  supply  of  this  conmiodity  to  the  industries  and  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  country  and  maintain  the  uninterrupted 
now  of  conmierce  among  the  States,  or  any  legislation  which  Ck>ngresB 
may,  after  said  investigation,  deem  wise  and  which,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, Congress  has  the  i>ower  to  enact. 

To  this  end  said  commission  shall  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Presi-  Report, 
dent  and  Congress.  As  to  the  ownership  and  titles  of  the  mines;  prices 
of  coal ;  the  organizations  and  persons  connected  with  the  coal  industry: 
cost  of  production;  profits  realized  by  the  operators  or  owners  of  saia 
mines  cfuring  the  last  ten  years;  profits  of  other  persons  or  corporations 
having  to  do  with  production^  distribution,  or  sale  of  coal;  labor  costs; 
wages  paid;  wage  contracts;  irregular  production;  waste  of  coal;  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  remedy  for  the  same;  the  conditions  generally  un- 
der which  coal  is  produced;  distribution;  the  causes  which  from  time 
to  time  induce  strikes^  thereby  depriving  interstate  carriers  of  their 
fuel  supply  and  otherwise  interrupting^  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce; 
and  all  mcts,  circumstances,  or  conditions  which  would  be  deemed  help-* 
ful  in  determining  and  establishing  a  wise  and  efficient  policy  by  the 
Government  relative  to  said  industry. 

Said  commission  shall,  under  the  i^rovisions  of  this  act,  make  a  sepa-  Anthiadte  In- 
rate  investigation  and  report  for  the  anthracite  industry,  which  inveeti-  ^"**^- 
gation  and  report  shall  cover  all  of  the  matters  specified  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  shall  cover  also  every  other  phase  of  the  antnra^ 
cite  inaustry,  including  the  production,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  anthracite,  and  the  oijfanized  or  other  relationships,  if  any, 
among  the  mine  operators  or  the  mine  workers,  or  among  any  persons 
enga^^ed  in  the  production,  transportation,  or  distribution  of  coal. 

Said  commission  shall  also  submit  recommendations  relative  to:  Reoommenda- 

(a)  Standardizing  the  mines  upon  the  basis  of  their  economic  pro-  "°°** 
ductive  capacity  and  regarding  tne  closing  down  of  mines  which,  by 
reason  of  tneir  natiu-al  limitations,  or  other  conditions,  faJl  below  the 
standard. 

(b)  Ascertaining  and  standardizing  the  cost  of  living  for  mine 
workers  and  the  living  conditions  which  must  be  supplied  or  afforded 
in  order  to  surround  the  workmen  with  reasonable  comforts,  and 
standardizing  also  as  far  as  practicable  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
shall  perform  fen-  a  reasonable  wage,  recognizing  the  value  and  effect 
d  sucn  surroundings  in  respect  of  their  efficiency. 

(c)  Standardizing  a  basis  of  arriving  at  the  overhead  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  the  coal,  including  delivery  at  the  door  of 
the  consumer,  recognizing  in  this  compilation  that  the  standardized 
cost  of  living  to  the  miners  should  be  the  first  and  irreducible  item  of 
expense. 

(d)  The  advisability  of  any  legislation  having  to  do  with  govern- 
ment or  private  ownership,  regulation  or  control  in  the  coal  industry. 

Said  commission  shall  render  its  first  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  not  later  than  January  16,  1923. 
Said  commission  shall  render  its  separate  report  on  the  anthracite 
industry  on  or  before  July  1,  1923,  ana  shall  endeavor,  in  said  separate 
report  and  in  the  recommendations  contained  therein,  regarding 
wa^  in  the  anthracite  industry,  to  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  up  to  the  time  when  said  report  is  made. 

That  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  commission  who  shall  make 
public^  any  information  obtained  by  the  commission  without  its 
authority,  unless  directed  by  a  court,  shall  be  deemed  ^Ity  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punishea  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  excee(Jing  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 


Time  for  report. 


Disdosores. 
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ZABOR  LA«Ifi£ATI)ON  OF  lOlfi; 


'  Testimony 
be  given. 


p<MPM%ai8*  That  tmy  mmnhtr  of  aaid  tmBmkeAmttibM  tovr ponper  to  arimimg- 
tiv  mtha,  te  6ttbp«im  Mid  <rfiimHiri'  wi^aoRKs,  and  to  compol'  tbe 
prociufftian  of.  «Ay  b«ok,  papee,  doctUMnt,  oe  otiier  wadinioe,  fram 
any  place  in  the  United  States,  at  any  deeiaiuitod  pllMeof  Wq«*ffigi 
wmd  to  take  or  autfatfine  the  toJdag^  o{<  ^e  deponfiioft  of  any  peraon 
betee  any  penen  haaing*  pewar  to  admuuBtor  oalifafl.  In  tlte  caaa 
a£  a.depeflidAa  t]i«  teatiinany  ahall  be  raducvd  to  wriluig^.by  l^e  penon 
tolang  ihe  dapemtiom  or  under  hiadiracti0ft  and  be  Rubaenbad  to  by 
the  ciepoiient.  The  aame-laea  and:  miieage-  as  are  paid>  in  the  eonzti 
•I  the  United  Statoe  ahail  be  paid  i&  the  case  ol  wttneflsea  aubpocaaed 
or  depowtiona  tai^en  under  thia  act. 
to  No  jMMon  shall  be  excused  foam  so  attending  and  teatifying.  and 
deposing,  or  from  so  producingr  any  beok,  paper^  dacument,  or  od^r 
0¥idence  on  the  ground  that  the-  teatimony  or  eyideoMe,  documentary 
e£  otherwise,  nay  tond  to  jacriminato  hum  or  mbject  hint  to  a  penalty 
or  loifeiture:  but  no  natunl  persan-ahall  be  prosecuted  or  aubjectBo 
to  any  penalty  or  foileiture  for  or  on  aceount  of  any  tnanaaetkm^  nw^ 
tor,  or  thing  as  to  which,  in  obedienee  to  atsubpoNia  and  under  oadi, 
he  may  be  comnelled  to  testily  or  prodijbee  in  evidenoe;  OKoept  that 
Da  person  flhail  be- exempt  fnom  pposecutiaa  and  pimishmfwit  fer  pei^ 
)liry  committed  in  so  teetilying. 

Jbiy  meatber  ol  the  comfniawna,  officer,  or  employee  thereof,  duly 
authoriKed  in  writing  by  the  oonmiasioa,  Bbail,.  at  all  reasonable 
tifl^ee  for  the  purposeof'  examinalaon^  haare  aecearto  and  the  n^t  to 
icopy  aay  book,  accounil,  nsoordr  paper,  or  o«svefl|Kindenee  rektmg  to 
any  matter^w^iich  the  canuDianon  is  authonsed  by  this  act  to  imrasti- 
gate. 

£v«ry  officer  or  employeeof  the  UmtodStottoa  wbMieTer  ra^nested 
bf  the  OMMBftissiea  shall  aup|»ly  it  wxth  any  dato  or  information  per- 
taimng  to  any  investigation'  by  the-  cemmassiem  which  may  be  oon^ 
tained  in  the  records  of  the^oiffice  ofsuehofiiicer  or  employee. 

Any  peiaea  who  idiaJll  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  and  testily 
or  depose,  or  to  produce  or  permit  access  to  any  book,  aocoont,  obcsrC 
document,  conemondenoe,  or  paper,  as  herein  provided  mr,  shall 
be  guilty  of  aa  offense  and  upon  conviction  thereof' be  pimiahed  by  » 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,.  or  by  imprisonment  for  net  move  than;  one 
3fiear,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisenm^it. 

Expenses.  The  commismon  may  appoint  and  remove  such  officers^  employeefl^ 

and  agents;  and  make  such  expenditures  for  reouL  printing,  totegraais, 
telephone,  law  books,  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  furniture,  sta- 
tionery, office  equipment,  and  ether  supplies  and  expenasK^ineluding 
salaiies,.  traveling  expensea  of  its  membeiB^  aeeretoiy,  omcers,  em- 
ployees^ and  i^nte,  aod  witness  lees,  as  are- necessary  m  the  efficient 
eseculion  of  the  functions  vested  in  the  oomuiaBion  by  tins  act  and 
aa  may  be  provided  for  by  Congress  from  time  to  time,  and  nmke  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  adminiatrar 
tion  of'  this  act.  AU  of  the  e^qyendiiui^e  of  the  commiasuMi  dmll  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentotion  ol  itenuBsd  vauefaecBthBcefor 
approved  by  the  chainnan  of  the  conmussion.  No  salary  orcompensa^ 
tfeon  oi  Miy  employee  diall  exceed.  97,500  per ^mac. 

Appropriation.      There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in,  the  Treasury  net  otherwise  appiopiiiated^  the  sum  of  $200,<00Q,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  neceaaary,  to  be  available  imtil  expeoided, 
tear  carrying  out  Uie  provisions  of  thi»act. 
Approved,  September  22,  1922. 
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Accidents  on  vessels,  etc.: 

Michigan 

New  York 

United  States 
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Alabama 

Alaska 
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Arkansas 

California 
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New  Jersey . 
New  York. . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

PeoDsylvania 

Philippine  Islands. . 


Porto  Rico , 

South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 

Texas , 

Utah , 

Vermont 

Washington.... 

Wlscondn 

Wyoming , 
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80 
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Knoae  isiana. . 

Tennessee 

Texas •.. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.... 
WestVfrginia.. 
Wisconsin , 


(See  alM>  Payment  of 
wages;  Wage  brok- 
ers.) 
Assignments  of  claims  to 
avoid  exemption  laws. 
{See     Exemption     of 
wages.) 
Associations,  cooperative, 
list  of  laws  relating  to. . . 
Associations  of  employees. 
{See  Benefit  societies.) 


1985,1986 

2034 


2135-2137 
2190 


87-92 


257 


322 
335 

iio 


844 
424 
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BuUetin. 
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Page. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Attachment  cC  wages: 
Cocmectioiit 

Iflli 

BlankiLstiDc— Concluded. 
(See  also  Discharge, 
sUrtaneat  of  cause 
of;  Interference* 
with  employment,, 
and    doaa    ntm- 
eneea,) 
BUstinffiandMa.   C4« 

Mine  regulations.) 
Boarding    houses.    (See 

liOdging.  houses.) 
Bnrdingor  commissary 
oars,  taxatimaft 

^Ki 

JlttOTM^teSln  suits 
for  wages.    (5e«  Suits 
{fx  wages.) 

B. 

^^e^'f^'rr:: 

257 
391^ 

78 
47 

t 

Badges,  etc.,  of  labor  or- 
sauisatlons.    (JSm  La- 
Dor  organizfitfoBa,  etc.) 

BUltaies,  homoflalwr 
fa.    {See  Hbus  of  la- 
Dor.T 

Bhkenes.  ihsjiBctioD,  etc., 
of.     (See    Inspection, 
etc.) 

Bankruptcy: 

VniM  States 

«L     (See    Inspection, 
eto.,  of  barber  shops.) 

etc.,  or.    (Be^  Exami- 
natfon,  etc.) 
Barrooms,  paQonent    of 
wages   to.    {ffet   Pay- 
ment of  wages  im  bar- 

2406,2107 

040 

1060 

1600 

1941, 1042 

1904,1906^ 

196 
228,220 

2a 

275 

324 

417 

422,423 

466 

530 

641,642 

'743 

77* 

1007 

1107,1106 

1140,1150 

1165 

1230,1230 

1341 

14^,1442 

15'75 

1588>1501 

^1721 

1750 

2073-2075 

2002,2086 

2166>210» 

2156 

2190,2191 

2U6 

SI 

Beards    ot  arbttMtlon, 
,     etc    (See  Arbitra- 
tion and  modlatfaDB.) 
Boatmea.  (««  Seaman.) 
BoUers,  cnatinf  an  un- 

saf^snomit  of  staam  in. 

(See  NeffUgenoe  of  op- 

«rators,«te.) 
Boilers,  entering  under 

pressure: 

Oklahoma 

BoUers,  steam,  Inspection 

of.      (/See   Inspection, 

etc.) 
Bonds,  contractors',  list 

of  laws  relatfng  to 

Bonds  o(  employees: 
Arizona 

213,214 
251,252 

'257' 

Basements,    iSeeCdHuSp 
Vniem  soeietiBs: 

Arkansas ..... 

Calllf>n)ift.    , 

74 

Florida 

Ssr.:::::™::: 

436,477 
404 
533 

865,866 
06a 

wichipm,. 



........ 

Ohio.. 

iKMiiatauBt^ . .  .      . 

46 

PhiltopftiiMandS!.... 
Bourn  Carolina. 



Massachusetti 

Mifwi<;|liapd 

166^ 

Mdvl47 

(JSee  ttiso  Contracts  of 

emph)yees  wafvinK 

rlgfcts  to  damages.) 

Benefit  societies,  forced 

oontributiens  for.    {See 

am 

186 

32 
73,74 

i        Missouri..... 

New  Mexico 

North  GaPoBoa.. 

i        Oidahoma _ 

Virginia  , .  . 

1205^1206 

1435 

1577,1578 

1704,1705 

"166" 
186 

'2Q0L2i6 
5^418 

Fereed  oontrUmliittQs.) 
Blaaklisting: 

W^Virgiate 

Bonuses.  (SeemAaimcy 

tesUi  and  bonwee^) 
BejFoottbic; 

Alabama.. 

iWeana 

154,155  !  308 

32 

ArbflBRas. 

Colorado 

lUinote 

324 

539 

632,633 

€aiift>raia 

""*■"•*** 

Cdotado 

IndiaBa 

'2sa 
m 

m 

214 

C<mneeticat  .           .J 

Kansas.-. . 

34 

,        Texas , 

2005,2009 

Florida 

United  States 

236,236 

IHnois...              

(See  ate>  Imnrforaaoe* 

with  empkiyment, 

,           and    cDOBs     reftr- 

encas.) 
Brakemen,  suAcftent 
number  of.    (See  Rail- 
road traim;,  suffisimt 
crews  required  on.) 
Brake's  on  railroad  trains. 
See  Raihroads,  saftty 
pro\isions,  etc.) 
Bribery,    ate,    of    em- 
ployees: 
CaliComie. 

Indiana 

Iowa    .....       

KWIMH^ ...             

Minnesota           ...  - 

Missbstopi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nevada 

186 

230,231 

New  Mexico 

Norlih  Carotdnk 

North  Dakofak 

Oklahoma. 

87,88 

Oregon 

Connocsticut 

668,009 
743,744 

IW 

Texas 

Indiana. ., 

m 

16 

iowa 

Utah. 

TiOuisiaBa     .  . 

7KL 

41,42 

Virginia 

Maine 

Maryimd 

876 

Washington, 

WisttOTsin. 

61 

OffiCwO 
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Google 
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Del  {Mr  are I 

Geoigia I      492-194 


Haw»U.. 


Tdaho... 
Qlinoifi.. 
Ibdlaaa., 
lOWB. . . . . 
Kansas... 


Maine 

MBTjlaiid . . . .. . 

Massachusetts.. 


4«5 
499-501 
50t-5(» 

507 
512, 513 
665,566 

650,651 

724-728 

796-79S 
803,804 


Kentucky. 809-812 

Louifiianai. ;  s-ifll 

8S2,853 


878,879 
884-887 
9<»-90ft 

961.962 
1015-1017 


3as 

63,84,68 

186 

123,124 

244 

131 

277 

97- 

277 

103 

244 

139-143 

146 

186 

151,152 

244 

159 

IS6 

160 

30S 

97 

244 

163 

166,167 

2n 

121 

308 

99 

213 

49 

166 

90,91 

257 

48 

292 

42 

186 

180, 181 

tn 

125 

213 

(12-65 

380 

15,16 

166 

132 

213 

76 

277 

131-136 

308 

104 

WO 

19 

Philippine  Islands. . . '  1946>1947 


Porto  Rico.. 


Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota-. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington 

West  Vlr^nia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


United  States. 


{See  nUo  Commiaaion, 
Industrial,  etc.) 


1959-19ei 


1975 

1991-1994 
2028-2025 
202^2031 
2077-2079 
2096,2097 
2121.2122 
2129,2130 


2151 
2155,2156 

2187-2189 

2233^2134 


2353,2354 

2411-%d413 

2434 

2438-3440 


166 
1,S6 
244 
244 
277 
308 
277 
330 


277 
277 


186 


198 
363 
301-303 
305,313 
281,282 
225.226 
2«<9-291 
33 


301-305 
307,308 


I 


244  347, 348 

30^  240' 

166  211,212 

330  39,40,45 


321-330 
251-254 
416, 417 

261 
371-373 

353 

119,120 

4S 


277 
308 
186 
308 
244 
277 
257 
330 
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Bureaa  of  mines: 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Illinois 


335-341 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania. 


186 
277 
244 

166 
257 


73 

82.83 

139, 140 

143-145 

63-56 

39-41 


Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

United  States 

iSee  al90  Mine  regula- 
tions.) 
Bureau  of  public  print- 
ing.  (5m  Public  print- 
ing office.) 


Ccissons.  etc.,  work  in. 
{See  Compressed   air, 
work  in.) 
Camps,  labor.    {See 

Labor  camps.) 
Candidates  for  office,  pro- 
tection of  employees  as: 

Wyoming 

Canneries,   employment 
of  women  in: 
Caiifomia 


1191 
1831-1834 

1933 
2029-2031 

2160 
2243-2245 
2426,2427 


186 


335 


186 


399-401 


2322 


NewYork 

Cannery  inspector.    (See 

Inspector,  cannery. 
Cause  o  f  discharge .    {Su 
Discharge,  statement  of 
cause  of.) 
Cellars  and  basements, 
use  of: 

CaUfomia 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Certificates,  employers'. 
{See  Employers'  certifi- 
cates.) 
Charecs,    false,    against 
railroad  employees. 
{See  Railroad  employ- 
ees, etc.) 
Chauffeurs,  examination, 
etc.,  of.    (See  Examina- 
tion, etc.) 
Checks,  payment  of 
wages  in.    (See   Pay- 
ment of  wages  in  scrip . ) 
Ciiild  labor  commission : 

Delaware 

Child  labor,  national  com- 
mittee on,  incorpora- 
tioii  of: 

United  States 

Child  welfare  depart- 
ment: 


IMl 


278 
561 
1071 
1119 
1418 
1523,1524 

1649 
1741 


20-32 

02-95 

158 


145 


308 


i77-i79 
181 


2262,2260 


180 


359,360 


438,439 


2416,2417 


186 


123 


Hawaii , 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 


39,40 

19 

99,100 

235,236 

297 


ChUdbearlng  women, 
employment  of.  (See 
Women,  childbeartng.) 
Children  and  women, 
commission  on  employ- 
men  t  of: 

Louisiana 

(Children  and  women, 
commission  on  employ- 
ment of,  digest  ofiaws 

as  to 

Children  and  women, 
employment  of,  in  base- 
ments: 

NewYork 

Children  and  women,  em- 
ployment of,  in  mines: 

Alabama. 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Missouri 

NewYork 

Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania 


257 


Utah 

Vermont..-. 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrginla. 

Wyoming 

(Su  also  Children. 

etc.;  Women,  etc.) 
Children  and  womien,  em- 
ployment of.  (See  also 
Earnings  of  married 
women;  Earnings  of 
minors;  Minimum 
wages;  Women,  wages 
of.) 
Children,  corporal  pun- 
ishment of,  by  employ- 
ers, etc.: 

Georgia 

Porto  Rioo 

ChUdren.  earnings  of. 
{See  Efarnings  of 
minors.) 
C^dren,  employed,  cer- 
tificates, registers,  etc., 
oft 


140 


1535,1536 


183 

236 

381 

615 

663 

932,933 

1189 

1526 

1704 

1791,1805 

1809,1900 

2106,2108 


277 


306 


155 


2173 

2203 

2252 

2327,2330 


244 


349 

352 
406.407 


Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
Calilomia. 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 


Delaware.. 


DIstriot  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho.. 
Illinois. 


Indiana. 
Iowa 


484 
1966 


161 

19»-2Q2 

248 

279-283 


353-358 

419 

420,426 

442-449 


453-465 
472,473 

484,485 

531 
542-549 

646 

707,708 

727 

791 


186 

60-62 

277 

42-44 

308 

30 

186 

82,83 

180 

2n 

64-68,71 

808 

^S^ 

241 

107 

306 

66,67 

277 

86-89 

186 

125 

244 

11»-124 

277 

91,92 

306 

69 

166 

31,32 

213 

41 

14»-152 
81 


161,162 
164-166 
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Google 
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57 


Maryiana. 


Massachusetts.. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 
Missouii 


Montana. 


Nebraska. 


Nevada 

NewHainpsliire. 

New  Jersey 


New  York.. 


North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma.. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 


Porto  Rioo.... 
Rhode  Island . 


South  CaroUna. 


South  Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington. 
WeutVl 


IIU1,VI» 

907-^10 


953 
973-979 


1063-1066 

1115 
1116,1118 
1150,1151 
1156-1158 


1218 
1219,1229 
1275,1276 
1293-1297 


1355 
1363-1365 

1387 
1388, 1407 
1428,1429 

1457,1458 
1490-1494 
1533-1535 


1578,1579 

1596-1508 
1667, 1668 
1674-1677 
1095-1698 

1713-1715 

1753,1764 

1791 

1805,1846 

1859-1862 

1962 

1968-1970 


1994,2002 


2026 
2060 


2131,2132 

2141,2142 

2163 


2185,2191 
2231,2232 


100 

213 

56-61 

64,69 

292 

45 

106 

126,133 

186 

'l84 

213 

71-73 

75,76 

277 

129-131 

308 

105-107 

186 

196-198 

277 

142,143 

166 

148, 149 

277 

'l61 

168-170 

308 

121-123 

277 

172,173 

277 

181 

184-188 

277 

204,205 

186 

'235 

277 

213,214 

166 

162-166 

168-170 

213 

85,86 

257 

74 

213 

93-96 

244 

248,249 

257 

87 

308 

153,154 

188-191 

330 

27-31 

186 

295 

277 

235-237 

166 

191-193 

195 

277 

256 

308 

207-217 

244 

260,270 

277 

259 

277 

272 

186 

820 

322-326 

277 

286 

308 

228-232 

186 

36^70 

213 

133-136 

330 

33,34 

244 

^7 

277 

296 

308 

235 

244 

323 

308 

240 

244 

•  328 

277 

316,317 

244 

349,350 

166 

213 

257 

105,106 

292 

89 

330 
277 

42,43 
330-332 

277 

340 

308 

259 

Aiaooma 

Arizona 

169 

277' 
277 

277 
308 
308 
308 
308 
308 
277 
277 
277 
308 
330 
277 
308 
277 
277 
308 
277 
308 
277 
308 
277 
308 
277 
277 
308 
308 
277 
277 
186 
277 
277 
277 
308 
186 
244 
308 

186 
277 
277 

186 
186 
277 

62,63 
,64-72 

California 

Connecticut 

74-78 
86-89 

Delaware 

65 
69,70 

Florida 

71 

niinois 

85,86 

Indiana 

94 

Iowa 

119 

Maine 

125 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1018, 1019 

12^-131 

105-107 

20 

142,143 

MissourL 

'112 
168-170 

Montana 

173 

Nebraska 

128-130 
198,199 
131  132 
204,205 
^136 
213,214 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

137^138 
216,221 

New  York. 

229-232 

Ohio 

186,187 
206,207 

Oklahoma 

262  263 
271-273 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

321 

Utah 

316,317 
330-332 

Washington... 

West  Vfi-ginia 

337 

Wisconsin 

2275 

160 

195 
197-202 
247,248 
279,281 

325,352 
401 

419-421 
440 

441,445 
452 
472 
484 
530 

542,546 
645 

692,693 
727 

790,791 
827 
857 

870,877 

257,258 
423 

Children  employed,  seats 
for.   (S^e  Beats  for  em- 
ployed children.) 

Children,  employment  of, 
age  limit  for: 
Aiftb^n^A .,.....» 

366,367 
268-270 

89 

Arizona 

40 
53 

Arkansas 

81 

California 

94,96 
68-72,74 

Colorado ;.. 

Connecticut 

308 
244 

64 

Delaware 

118,124 

Dtetrict  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

166 

31.32 

IdahoT. 

Illinois 

244 
308 

186 
244 
166 
166 
186 
277 

148 

Indiana-  r . .r . . 

80,90,91 
160 

Iowa 

Knnims 

164 

Kentucky 

33 

T^Ui^ana  .  r  .  .  .  r   .  .  .  r  , . 

88 

Mftine. 

178 

123 
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Children,     employment 

of,  age-  limit  for— Con. 

Maryland 


BfaBflBOfaoaetti.. 


MicMgail... 

Minnesota.. 
Mlssisgip 


Vontaaftw. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada^.. 


NewHaaofishire. 
IQewJccsey 


N«wrMA3dco. 
NwrYorlC--. 


Nortfa-CaroUna.. 

North  Dakota... 
Ohio 


OklahomaL 

Oregon. 

Peimsylvaiila. 

Porto  BIco — 


Bliodo  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 


South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee. 


Texas 

rtah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington.... 
W€«t  Virginia.. 
'W'isoonsia 


United  States. 


( Sfe  a^Children  acd 
women,     empioy- 
msnt  Qi,  in  mines; 
Children-   em- 
ployed ,  ocr  tifloates , 
rejri^^ters,  etu..   of; 
Chiidrenol  widows, 
dependent  parents, 
etc.) 
Children ,  employment  of, 
as      rafissenger*.    (See 
Children,  employment 
of,  in  street  trades. ) 
Children,  employmeotof , 
fraud  in: 

North  Carolina 

Qiildreo .  employment  of, 
general  provisuMis  for: 
Alabama. 

Arixona 
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No.  148. 


Page. 


90C 
9TS 

1063 

lllS-1118 
1160 
1156 

1228 
1293 
1344 

1345, 1348 
13C3 
1386 

1406,1407 


1457 
1490, 1533 
1672, 1578 

1683,1596 
1G74 
109^-1700 
1704,1712 
1752 
1701,1760 
1791,1845 
1858,1860 
1962-1964 


19^7 
1908, 19S0 
2001,2007 

2019,2026 
20G0 


2097,2098 

2131,2132 

2135 

2158,2163 


2191 

2231 

2270-2272 

2278 


Bulletin. 


No.  I    Page. 


1565 
160-163 


197-202 
229 


213 
2o7 
166 
292 
308 
186 
277 
308 
166 
277 
308 
308 
277 


166 


55,56 

51 

133 

47 

107 

196,198 

137 

118 

148 

161,102 

121 

125 

184 


155 
166-Hi8 
170  i 
142  I 
153-155 
187 
295 
235 


250,257 


321 

313 

284*^287 

227 

133 

137 

206)296 


383 

323 

306 

327 

393 

348 

212 

106 

87,89 

42 

354 

337,338 

265-267 

151 
357 


5»-64 
39-46 
52,53 
38-40 


Children,  employment  of, 
general  provisions  for— 
Contlmied. 
Arkansas.. 


Califbmia.. 


Colorado 

Conneeticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida. 

Oeotgia 

ITaw^.^ 

Idaho 

nUnois 

rndiana 

lonra. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


Massaohusetto.. 


MIehigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri^........ 

Montana.. 

Nobra^ca 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 
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Page. 


247,248 
252,257 
279,283 
280,290 
292 


324,325 
352-358 
399,400 
421 
44(M40 


452-456 
458,459 
470r 
472-476 
484,485 

496, 4gr 

530^53ar 
642-547 
580 
6+4-646 
692,693 
707,708 
727:728 
737,738 
790,791 
795,796 


827,832 


857; 800 


867 
86^-872 


900-903 
906-946 


941,942 

971,979 

1018, 1019 

1030,1031 

1035-1039 


1054 
1063-1066 

1105 
11 15-1118 
1121,1122 

1144 
1150, 116i 
1155,1158 
1200, 1201 
1218, 1219 
1222,1223 
1228,1229 
1275;  1276 
1293-1298 
1316, 1317 
1326,1327 
1348-1360- 
1363-iatt 


Bulletin. 


No.  Page. 


186 
244 
186 
244 

277 
308 


308 
244 
308 


186 

186 
244 

166 
213 
257 
28ft 
166 
213 
330 
186 
244 
277 
166 
213 

257 
292 
330 
166 
186 
213 
244 
257 
277 

aw 

186 
244. 
277 
308 


81-S3 
70,71 
94-100 
75,76,80 
68-72 
52-66 
74-78 


107-110 

66,67 

125 

118-124 

21 

60,70 


129 

31,32 
41 

■ 79 

148,154 
8t,83 


160-162 

17H75 

164-166 

174 

33-38 

47 

42,43 

40 

87,88 

51,53 

13 

178-180 

177,178 

123,124 

123,124 

56-61 

66,69 

51 

45 

17 

133 

184 

71-73 

187 

55 

133 

lOfr-107 

196-196 

196^199 

137,138 

119 


166 

277 
308 


277 
306 

189 

244 

306 


148,149 
61 
161,162 
121-123 


184-188 

135 

236 
237,238 


137,138 
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1 

Bulletin 
No.  148. 

Bulletin. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Children;    employment 
of,  general  provisions 
tor-Condwfed. 
New  Jtf9ey 

1386-1888 
1406-1409 
1427-1429 

106 

m 

257 
TTT 
308 
186 
213 
244 
'257 
277 
,292. 
330 
188 
244 
277 

^ 

277- 
308 
244 
213 

im 

308 

244 
277 
308 
186 
213 
308 
330 
1S6 
244 
277 
308 
277. 
1S6 
244 
308 
1.H6 
244 
244 
277 
186 
244 
166 
257 
292 
330 
1S6 
277 
186 
244 
308 
186 
213 
,277 

186* 
277 

1 

ie3i-i7i 

242 

69 

215 

142 

258 

93-96 

24»-251 

81 

231,233 

59 

.     27-31 

295 

255 

236-237 

.258>2S9 

'Mt-193 

195 

286:257 

206^217 

20%  270 

117 

U%121 

320^326 
;       ^224 

313 

284-287 
227-232 
367^70 

233 

33,34 

372,373 

.        317 

295,296 

285 

297 

38^383 

323 

240 

388,389 

327,328 

338 

3U 

395 

348,350 

212,214 

106-107 

89 

39,41-45 

397,398 

337-341 

422,424 

36?  367 

264^270 

437,438 

367^358 

60 
.  41 

Children;  employment  of, 
Indiana 

64^ 
692,69^ 
727,740 

791 

809 

829,830 

859,861 

906 

907,911 

978 

1035,1036 

1066 

1117 

1129,1130 

1158,1179 

122S 

1298 

1348,1349 

1390 

1512,1513 

1598 
1698-1700. 

1713 
1787, 1802 
1846,1868 

1 

aoB 
;i8ff 

'308 
244 
166 

93 

Iowa. 

'        161 

ICewMesiea.» 

KanaaSk.w 

97 
164 

fa^wYi^t 

1455-1458 

1565,1566 
1572,1581 

159(^-1599, 
1667, 1668 
1674, 1677 
1695-1701 

1712^1716 
1752^1766 

184S;  vf^n 
1857^1862- 
1864,1865 
1962^1964 

1967-1971 

2001,2002 

2025,2026 
2060-2063 

2097,2098 
2100,2101 
2131,2132 

2135 
2141,2142 

Kf«n«ii»^ 

35,36 

LouisianB..^ 

208 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

47 

If  ortli  Siakota. 

MiSS«UFiv 

277 
308 

277 

*iw* 

186 
2t3. 

162 

Ohio, • 

Montana... 

121,122 
188 

Nebmska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

168 

OVlAiininff 

NewYorlD 

169, 171 
242 
93 

OregpiL 

Pefm8|437ania 

NorttiiBbkota 

Ohia 

Oklahoma 

16^155 

am 
lie* 

.944 
277 

213,216 

Porto  Rtcm.   . 

^ennsyHrania 

Porto  Bico.^ 

321  322 

298 
313 

Rhode  ia*nd 

Rhode  island,. 

South  Carottna 

aoMth.DBkottu 

Tennessee i 

TexasL 

1971 
1994,2002. 

2026. 

206O 
2067,2098 

213L 

2141. 

286 

South  Cftnilimr. 

244 
186 
344 

328 

Sou  til  Dskota 

Utah : 

Vermont 

Virgtnia . 

393 

338 

Teonesseeu  ».^ , 

'300 
244 

.2n 

308 
186 

277 

44 

Washington 

2191 

2238 

2269-2271 

354 

Texas 

WestVirginJa 

WisoonsiD 

33s 

264^265 

437 

Wyomtag 

VtiA 

Children,  fimpioyment  of , 
in    mtmUcant,    acro- 
batic, etc .,  otoupatifloa: 

Vermont... 

41,42 

Virpinlft,        , 

Arizona ^ 

Calilhmia 

198,200 

271,272 

352,368 

3M 

431 

451 

469 

491,492 

531,532 

640 

630 

692,698. 

721 

791,798: 

812,  «13 

8e3->«5 

877 

919;  920 

978,979 

1016,1065 

1105, 1117 

1165, 1166 

1238 

1298 

1844 

1356,1357 

1383.1384 

1543,1544 

1598 

1696 

2185 
2231,2232 
2255, 22,-16 

277 

186* 
24* 

69  70 

CoLanado.... 

WashlngtozT 

Connecticut; 

Delaware 

District  of  Oolnmbia. 
Flortd^     ,   ,  , 

119 
119 

West  Virginia 

Wisooosla.... 

Gaor™ 

Idaho 

'244' 

Wymnfpg,  ,  . 

IlUneis 

153 

United,  statu.... 

Indiana 

(9ee  o2«o  ChOdroB  and 

lows 

wamen,,etc.) 
dilldrea,  employment  of, 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

in  daagenms.  occupa- 
tlons: 

Louisiana ^ 

Maine 

Alabama . 

Maryland 

195,198 
200, 20t 

Massachusetts 

MlchigBn 

Arizona 

186 
188 
277 

186* 
244 

81,82 
95,96. 
69,70 

120 
LUi^ll9 

Minnesota 

Arkanns ......  x  ^ 

Missouri 

27r 

162 

Califrmln. 

Montana 

352,353 

420,421 

441 

442;  445 

NebmfflEB 

277 

188 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Connecticnt 

New  Hanipshlre 

New  Jersey , 

NewYork 

JDulawwre..^ 

186 
213 

242 
93,94 

Florida 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Illinois 

244 

i52,i53 

.......a 
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ChQdren,  emplovmcDt  of, 
in  mendicant,  toro- 
batic,  etc,  oooupa- 
tion»— Conduded. 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 


Porto  Rloo. 


Rhode  Iriand . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington... . 
WeBtvli^nla. 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 

(See  aUo  Children, 
employment  of,  in 
dangerous  occupa- 
tions.) 

Children,     employment 
of,  in  mines: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

CaUfomla 


Colorado 

Delaware , 

Idaho 

nUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maryland , 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Missouri , 

Montana^ 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States 

(See    aUo    Children 
and  women,  etc.). 

Children. employment  of 
In  street  trades: 
Alabama. 


Arizona... 
California. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia! 

Florida 

Georgia 


Bulletiii 
No.  148. 


Pt«e. 


1712,1713 
1790, 17« 
1867,1868 
1966 
1967,1903 

19^,19RS 
2007,2098 

2131 
2169,2160 

2181 
2237,2238 

2271 
2272,2309 

2330 


198,226 


323,353 
441 
607 


630 
727 
781,790 
827 
867 
907 
1063 
1115 


1217, 1229 

1344 

1384 

1433 

1568 

1683,1696 

1629 

1608, 1700 

1704,1716 

1860-1862 

2010,2026 

2060 

2098 


2163 


2270 
2410 


201 


446,447 
455 

472, 474 
492 


BnUetlA. 


No. 


244 


277 


277 


Page. 


213 

286 

227,228 


327,328 


854 

338 

268,269 

437 


95 
00,70 


163 


160-162 

104 

36,36 


162 


166 
236 


327,828 

838 

348,349 

212 

338 


357 


59,60,62 

63 

41,44,45 


1H6 

96,99 

100 

277 

69 

244 

109 

244 

119 

Children, employment  of 
In  street  tradee— Con. 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 


Massachusetts.. 


Minnesota. 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

NewYork. 


North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Porto  Kioo 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina., 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

UUh 

Virginia 


Washington.. 
Wiscondn.... 


Wyoming. , 

Children,  hiring  out  to 
samon  parents  in 
idleness: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Missisdppl 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Virginia 

Children,  hours  of  labor 
of: 

Alabama , 


Artooos... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinrts 

Indiana 


Iowa.. 


Kansas..... 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland. 


BoDe^ 
No.  148. 


Page. 


859 

897 

911-914 

942 

943,1009 

103&-1039 

1118 

1158 

1363 

1416 

1538-1540 

1544 


1697 
1713 
1755 


1975 
2007,2008 


2131,2132 


2270 
2278-2280 


160 

401 

850 

1149 

1566 

2057 

2092 

2182,2163 

100 

195,  aoi 

248 

279 


356 

417,418 


445 

454 

473,474 

483,484 


531 
542,545 
644,645 
064,092 

727 

791 


809 

905 
900,910 


BnllettB. 


No. 


Pt«B. 


180 
166 

ieo* 

213 
213 
257 
308 
308 
2T7 


106 
257 
306 
330 
277 


186 
277 
308 
186 

'244* 
244 

iee' 

257 
330 
244 
257 
277 
186 


'X 


161 
37 


93 
99,60 
75^70 
57 
107 
118 
103 


173.174 
80,a 

10.81 


227 
363-970 

3M 

817 

as 

106,107 
44 

354 
111,113 
848,349 

437 


186 
277 
277 
186 
180 
213 
277 

244* 
277 
308 
244 


308 

244* 
308 

180 
277 
180 
166 
213 
186 

7n 

213 


» 
40,« 
51 
8S 
90 
30 
00-73 

"iot 

80 
04 
122 


75 

'i48,'i53 
«3 

101 

119 

171-175 

35 

5i 

181,181 

123,134 

0,06 
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aassacniiseics.. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri.... 


M(»itana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 


New  Mexico.. 
New  York... 


North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon , 


Pennsylvania. 
Porto  Rico 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


Texas., 
Utah.. 


Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington., 


West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming. . 
United  Stal 


.tes. 


{See  alio  Hours  of  la- 
bor in  general  em- 
ployments.) 

Children,  illiterate,  em- 
ployment of: 


Arkansas 

Calilomia 

Colorado , 

Connecticut , 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. , 

Georgia 

Idaho 

minds 

1pdiA.n«. , 

Kansas 


1000,1036 


1011, 1063 

1116 
1150 
1155 


1296 

1349 

1355, 1363 

1370,1371 

1388,1407 


1494 
1495,1.533 

1572 

1503,1598 
1697 
1713 
1752 


1827 
1859-1861 
1955, 1962 

1984,1085 
2001 
2025,2026 
2057,2058 
2062,2063 


2132 

2135,2145 
2157, 2158 


2266,2275 


248 


325 
9,400 
444 
453 
484 
531 
545 
645 
781 


1»0 

13» 

213 

75 

257 

55 

277 

127 

128,130 

308 

103, 104 

107 

186 

196 

277 

141,143 

166 

148 

277 

161 

162,169 

308 

121 

277 

173 

277 

188 

277 

204 

186 

237,238 

244 

229,230 

166 

169, 170 

277 

215,216 

308 

142 

166 

181, 182 

277 

232,233 

308 

158,159 

186 

295 

277 

235 

277 

244 

277 

256 

186 

311 

213 

118 

126,127 

277 

272 

186 

321 

277 

285 

308 

227 

186 

367 

186 

379 

380,383 

244 

323 

244 

327 

244 

338 

277 

316,317 

244 

348,349 

166 

210,213 

257 

105 

292 

89 

330 

42 

186 

397,398 

244 

351,353 

277 

331,332 

277 

340 

244 

365 

308 

268 

186 

437 

213 

151 

277 

357,358 

277 

42,43 

277 

74-78 



Maryland 

902,909 

932,933 

974,975 

1018,1019 

1065 

1116 

1156 

1218 

1219,1276 

1294 

1363 

1492 
1597 
1695 
1713 
1753 
1860, 1862 
1968 
2135 
2273 

160, 161 

201 

248 

279,299 

352,356 

418 

445 

452, 4M 

'474 

484,492 

506 

530 

542,545 

645,692 

727 

791 

829 

859 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Ham  pshire 

New  York 

277 
308 
257 

213,214 

137,138 

79,80 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . .'. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

308 

233 

Wisconsin 

257 

186 
277 

111 

Children,  medical,  etc., 
certificates    for.    {See 
Children,     employed, 
certificates,  etc.,  for.) 

Children,  night  work  by; 
Alabama 

59 

Arizona 

40,41 

Arkansas 

186 
186 
277 

82 

California 

96 

Colorado 

68-72 

Connecticut 

2-14 
308 
244 

109 

Delaware 

64 
122 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

166 

31,32 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinnis 

244 

148, 152 

Indiana 

Iowa 

186 
244 
166 
213 
1S6 
277 
213 
244 

277 

161 

Kansas 

164 

Kentucky 

35-37 

Louisiana 

53 

Maine 

181 

Maryland 

897 
972,1009 

1036,1037 
1063 
1116 
1150 
1155 
1296 
1349 

1363,1370 

1388,1407 
1416,1419 
1494,1533 

1572, 1578 

1598 

1697 

1713 

1752, 1755 

1859, 1861 

124 
61 

Massachusetts 

MicWgan 

188 
141 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

166 
277 
277 

148 

Missouri. 

161 

Nebraska 

188 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

186 
244 
166 
277 
166 
277 
308 
186 

237 

230 

169,170 

215,216 

182 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

232 

158,159 

295 

Ohio 

277 

256 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

213 
186 
277 
186 
213 

118, 127 

I'ennsyl  vania 

Porto  Rico 

321 

285,286 
369 
133 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

1968,1975 

2001,2007 
2060 

2131,2132 
2135 

Tezmessee 

244 

323 

Utah 

Vermont 

244 

34fl 

30253^— 23— Bull,  330 5 
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No.  148. 

Bulletin. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Piige. 

No. 

Pi«e. 

Qiildren,    nltht    work 
V^r^ripif^, ......... 

2158 
2186 

166 

257 
292 
330 
244 
277 
244 
308 
213 
277 

808 

212,213 
105 
89 
42 
353 
340 
365 
268 
151 

357,358 

39 

Cigarfactories,regulatioD 
of:. 
Maryland 

101 

93.04 

Wisconstn...! 

2286 

Wadiineton 

CUizens  to  be  employed. 
(See   Aliens,   employ- 
ment of;  Public  works, 
preferenoe  of  resideot 
laborers  on.) 

avU  service: 

CaUfomia 

277 

W«t  Virginia. 

Wisoonstn 

2270 
2275,2279 

United  St»t« 

78 

Colorado 

326 

849 

941 

1215 

1376,1402 

1417,1418 

1453,1454 

1604 

1830,1851 

1856,1857 

2257 

187 

CbOdren  of  widows,  de- 

Louisiana  

pendent  parents,  etc.: 
Arizooa 

Massachusetts. 

\rvw«iH  

166 

131 

Arkansas 

248 
279 
824 
448 
.453 

New  Jersey 

Cattfomia 

New  Yak 

Colorado 

Delaware 

244 

122 

Ohio 

rHstrfrtofOnliiinWi. . 

PsDosylvania 

WlsooDsin 

Florida 

277 
166 
308 
244 

308 
308 
277 
308 
308 
308 
166 
277 

93 
81,32 
79 
196 
112 
119 
172 
125 
131 
135 
165 
236,237 

484 

Idaho 

aearance     cards.     (See 
Service  letters.) 

Coal  mined  within  State, 
use  of,  in  public  build- 
inp.   (See  PubUcsup- 

Coal  niiiies.  (See  Mines.) 
Coercion  of  employees  in 

*^^.T:: 

Michigan 

1064 
1078,1079 

Minnesota. 

Montana 

i276 
1816,1317 

MAhrftflVa 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

1581 
1596 
1677 

North  Dakota. 

California 

244 

75 

Ohio      

308 
277 
277 
808 

214 

285 

295,296 

235 

Colorado. 

346,347 

468,469 

529 

640,641 

735 

821 

Porto  Rico 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Idaho 

2025 

Indiana  .•...•.*...^.t 

South  Dakota 

Iowa ..,. 

Texas 

244 

327,328 

Kentucky^ •. 

Virginia 

2163' 
2191 

2431 

i^iixf  ana ............ 

213 

53 

WadiiDj^tOQ 

Maryland 

920 
907 
1060 
1230 

1842,1343 
1398 
1438 
1093 

n«,1750 
1950 
1954 
2093 

2125,2129 
2190 

2214,2215 
2235 

850,851 
2412,2413 

(See    also    Mothers' 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

pensions. 

QiUdren,  school  attmid- 

Montana.,  v......... 

ance  by.  {See  Children, 

Nevada    ............ 

employment  of,  general 
provisions  for.) 
Children,  soets  for.    (See 

New  Jeraev 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Seats     for    employed 
children.) 
Children,  vocational 

PMippiiie  Ysiands."  I '. 
Porto  Kico 

training  for.    (See  Vo- 
cat  ional  training.) 
Ch  il  d  ren .  waees  or .    (Sti 

Texas 

Utah 

WftShlOgtOn  r  r  .,..,., . 

Children.    (See    also 

'        WestVliKinia 

(See  al*o  Company 
stores.) 
Coercion.    (See  Intimida- 
tion; I*rotectIan  of  em- 
1     ployeos,  etc.) 
'  CdlectioQ    of  statistics. 
(See  Bureau  of  labor.) 
Color  blindnoss  of  rail- 
1      road  employees.    (See 
Examination,  etc.,  of 
railroad  emplovees.) 
Combination,    right    of. 
.      (See  Cons  piracy,  labor 
agreements  not;   Pro- 
tection of  employees  as 
members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations.) 
Combinations     to     fix 
wages,  etc.: 

Louisiana 

Commerce   and    Labor, 
Department  of; 
United  States 

Children  and  women.) 
Children 's  bureau: 

United  States 

Children's  code,  commis- 
sion on: 
N  orth  Dakota 

308 

197 

Chinese,  employment  of: 
California 

261 
1230 
1327 
1764 
2356,2412 

495.406 

1939 

1942-1944 

2355-2360 

2411,2412 

263 

M  on  tana 

Nevada 

Oregon. 

' 

United  States 

..:..- 

Chinese,  exclusion,  regis- 
tration, etc.,  of: 
Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands. . . 
United  States 

! 

Chinese  labor,  products 
of,  not  to  be  bou^t  by 
State  officials: 
Calitania 
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No.  148. 

Bulletin. 

Bulletin 
No.  148. 

Bulletin. 

Page. 

1^0. 

- 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Ckmunissioii,  omployers' 
liabUity: 
New  Jfliaey 

1414,1415 

304 
316-^21 

Commission  on  employ- 
ers'UaWUty  and  work- 
men's   compensation, 
digest  of  laws  as  to 

Commission  on  employ- 
ment offices,  digest  of 
laws  as  to 

140,160 
145 

Oommi^on,  mdofltrfftl, 

244 

277 
308 
186 
244 
308 
244 
244 
186 
186 
330 
166 
277 
330 
277 
306 
186 
244 
186 
277 

277 
186 
244 

277 

76,77 

81-85 

64 

49 

105-118 

100-105 

50^2 

137 

130-143 

151, 152 

171-175 

15 

135 

131-136 

20 

130,140 

113-116 

210-215 

213 

260-286 

233 

230-241 

301,305 

261 

2tf 

«tc.: 
fkUftniA 

Coiondo 

Commission  on  employ- 
ment of  women: 
Tinnnis 

244 

257 
244 

154,155 

Mfth^ , 

Commission  on  employ- 
ment of  women  and 
chUdren: 
liOiiisiana 

Tlllnflis., 

45 

Indiana ..  .....  ..... 

North  Dakota 

258 

Kanms...    x  . 

ComBdssioQ  on  employ- 
ment  of  women  and 
children,  digest  of  laws 
as  to. 

140 
145,146 

Marylaxid 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Commission  on  factory 
inspection,    digest    of 
laws  as  to 

Minrif^ota... 

Montana .  x  ...*....... 

insurance: 
Comiecticat 

244 
244 
^244 
244 
244 

New  York 

1484-1486 

1496, 1.500 
1I0^1516 

1624 

108 

niinois 

147,148 

Massadiusetts... 

191 

Ohio 

262,263 

Nortb  Ditaoift. 

Penneylvania 

285,286 

Ohio 

1604-1615 

1775-1780 
1923, 1924 

Commission  on  homes  for 
workingmen.    (See 
Homes,  etc.) 

Commissi<Hi  on  immigra* 
tion.  etc    (8u  Immi- 
gration, ote.) 

Commissicii  on  Immigra- 
ticm,  digest  of  laws  as  to 

Commisdon  on  industrial 
accidents,  digest  of  law 
as  to 

146 

146 

141,147 

W 

Oregon.. 

Peoioytvaiiia 

Texas 

186 
244 
277 
244 
277 
366 
277 
186 
308 

213 
244 

186 
244 
213 
244 
186 
213 
244 
186 

213 
244 
213 
213 
186 
244 
244 
186 
244 

806 
330 

319,320 

277,278 

308-312 

338-346 

313 

247,246 

333 

425 

261 

20-10 

92-95 

100,110 

173. 174 

78,79 

191-193 

240-243 
263-266 
268-293 
08-106 
ZM 
107-115 
117-127 
343-361 
286-299 
362-354 
425-433 
867,368 

197 
48-50 

TTtflh 

Washington.,  »».  . 

Wisoman 

2255.2268 
2293-2302 

Commission  on  industrial 
relations,  digest  of  law 
as  to 

PnTnTni.qfllnn.    IntlivitriAl. 

etc.,  orders  of: 
California. 

Commission  on  labor  on 
public  works,  digest  of 
law  as  to .  . . 

Colorado 

Commisaon  on  mine  reg- 
ulations: 
Illinois 

244 
166 

Kansas. 

Mafisachi]j)f>ttiL . 

156,157 

Maryland 

'  04 

Montana 

Commissioo  on  mine  reg- 
ulations, etc,  digest  of 
laws  as  to.. 

147 
147,  U8 

New  Jersey. ....... 

1561,1562 

New  York 

CommissioQ    oa    mini- 
mum wages,  digest  of 
laws  as  to 

Ohio 

ComTnission    <m    mini- 
mum wages: 
Connecticut 

244 
330 

Or^oo....  . 

108 

Pennsylvania . 

Massachusetts 

20,21 

WashI  ngton. . 

Conmiission  on  mothers' 
pensions,  digest  of  laws 
as  to 

148 
148 

Wi<win^n 

2311-2325 

Oommissioa,  labor.  (See 
Labor  WHmnission.) 

OonunisskA  oo  children's 
code: 

tional  diseases,  digest 
oflawsasto. .  . 

Commission  on  old-age 

insurance  and  pensions: 

Montana 

306 
244 
244 
244 

130 

New  Jersey 

240 

CommissioQ  on  coalindos- 

Ohio 

288.263 

IJnited  Statea 

Pennsylvania 

285 

Commission  on  old-age 
pensions,  digest  of  laws 
as  to 

148^140 

Commissian  on  ooayiet 
labor,  digest  of  laws  as 

145 
146 

to               ........... 

fare: 
Connecticut.  .1 

244 
244 

CommissiaQ  on  eost  of 
living,  digest  of  laws  as 
to. 

108 

North  Dakota 

258 
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Commis^nn  on  rates  of 
insurance    for    work- 
men's compensation: 
Massachusetts 

166 

244 

213 
244 

277 

143 

108 

77 

363,364 

367 

79 

Conspiracy,  labor  agree- 
ments not— Con. 
Iowa 

277 

119 

Maryland 

916 

Commission    on    social 

Massachusetts 

166 
244 

142 

insurance: 

Minnesota 

1104 
1344 

206,206 

Connecticut 

Nevada 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

244 

226 

Wisconsin 

New  Jersey 

1400 
1545 
1501 
1720 
1787,1818 
1953 
2079 

New  York 

Commission    on    unem- 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

ployment,     resolution 
as  to: 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

California 

Illinois 

149 

Texas 

Massachusetts 

330 
244 

244 

20,21 
154,155 

76 

Utah 

244 

337 

Commission  on  woman 

West  Virginia 

Conspiracy.    {See  al3o  I  n- 
terference;     Intimida- 
tion.) 

Continuation       schools. 
{See     Children,    em- 
ployed, schools  for.) 

Contract    labor,    alien. 
{See    Allen     contract 
labor.) 

Contract  work  on  public 

buildings  and  works: 

California 

Contractors'    bonds   for 
the  protection  of  wages, 
summary  of  laws  re- 
Qulrins 

2252 

an 

77-79 

79 

153 

213 

241 

266 

323 

477 

481,483 

643 

644,665 

666,689 

720 

878 

990 

1057 

1143 

1168 

1217,1232 

1242,1246 

1312 

1337 

1433 

1555 

1577 

1503 

1667,1685 

'l704 

1949 

1991 

2067,2088 

2152,2154 

2280,2200 

2827,2328 

2332,2352 

2420 

labor: 
Illinois 

186 

166 
186 
213 
244 
257 
202 

Commissioner  of  labor. 
{See  Bureau  of  labor.) 

Company  doctors.    (See 
Physicians,      employ- 
ment of.) 

Company  stores: 

California 

Colorado 

346,347 
408 

640,641 
687 
853 

895,896 

920,940 
1397,1398 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

102 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

10 

New  Jersey 

Contractors'  debts,  liabil- 
ity of  stockholders  for, 
lists  of  laws  determin- 
ing  

18,19 

New  Mexico 

308 
308 

141 
164 

12,13 

12,13 

12 

New  York 

1479 
1698 
1791,1792 
1817 
2159 
2235 

949 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania .  r 

8 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

{See  also  Coercion  of 

employees  in  trad- 
ing;    Payment  of 
wages  in  scrip.) 
Complaints  by  railroad 
employees: 
M  assachusetts 

Contracts  of  employees 
waiving  right  to  dam- 
ages: 
Alabama. ^ 

A  rizona 

Arkansas 

Compressed-air  tanks: 
California 

213 
166 

166 
308 
244 

39 
135 

155-158 
183-185 
281-283 

California 

Colorado 

Mas.<3achusetts 

1022 

Florida 

Compressed  air,  work  in: 
New  Jersey 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Now  York 

1526-1529 

Iowa 



Pennsylvania 

Compulsory  work  laws. 
{See    Labor,    reQuira- 

154 

469,470 

488,489 

498,499 

767 

1104 

1144 

1338 

1545 

1591 

Maine 

ment  of.) 
Condllation.    {See  Arbi- 

Massachusetts  

Michigan 

330 

19 

tration.) 

Mississippi 

Conspiracy  against  work- 
men: 

Missouri 



Montana 

Alabama 

Nebraska 

Florida 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Hawaii 

New  Mexico 

Kansas 

New  York 

Minnesota 

North  Carolina, 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

New  York 

... 

North  Dakota. 

Philippine  Islands... 

Bouth  Carolina 

Texas 

Texas 

292 

81 

Washington 

2180 

276 
334 

{See  also  Interference 

Virginia 

with  employment. 

"Wisconsin- 

Wvo!nln£ 

ences.) 

mcnts  not: 
California 

United  SUtes 

{See  also  LiabiUty  of 
employers  for  inju- 
ries to  employees.) 

Colorado 
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Contracts  of  emi^oyiiient, 
regulation,     etc.,     of. 
(See   Employment   of 

1340 
1550 
2182 

145 
99-127 

1737 

261 

1345 

2355,2356 

87-92 

2405^2406 

1011, 1012 
1513 

Cost  of  living,  Investiga- 
tion of— Concluded, 
New  Hampshire 

244 
244 

226 

labor.) 

New  Jersey 

240 

Ck)ntracts     of     employ- 
ment, violation  of,  en- 
dangering life: 
Nevada 

Costs  in  suits  for  wages. 

(See  Suits  for  wages.) 
Cotton  bales,  bands,  ties, 

etc.,  of: 
Texas 

2075,2076 

New  York 

Washington 

Councils  of  defense,  etc., 
industrial  adjustments 
by: 
Delaware. 

257 
244 
244 
244 
244 

244 
267 

292 
308 

Contracts  of^employment 
with  intent  to  defraud. 
(See    Employers'    ad- 

29 

vances,     repayment 

Louisiana 

175 

of.) 

Maryland 

183 

Contributions,  forced. 

New  Mexico 

246 

(See  Forced  contribu- 

West Virginia 

358,350 

37,38 
20;21 

29-37 

tions.) 
Convict  labor,   commis- 
siims,  etc.,  on 

Councils  of  defense,  etc., 
summary  of  provisions 
for 

Convict  labor,  digest  of 
laws  relating  ta 

166 
186 
213 
244 
257 
292 
308 
330 

28 
55-58 
26,27 
5^57 
24-26 

17 

28,29 

8,9 

Couplers,     safety.    (See 
Railroads,  safety  provi- 
sions for.) 

Court  of  industrial  rela- 
tions: 
Kansas..... ^.x^x  ^  ^ 

Convict  labor,   employ- 
ment of,  in  mines: 

Crime,  advocacy  of.  (See 
Sabotage.) 

D. 

Damages    for    injuries. 
(See  Injuries;  LiabiUty 
of  employers.) 

Damages,  waiver  of  rl^it 
to.    (See  Contracts  of 
employees  waiving 
right  to  damages.) 

Dangerous,  injurious,  etc, 
employments: 
Arisma 

198 

203,204 

389 

99,100 

CooUe  labor: 

California 

Nevada 

United  States.  . 

Cooperative  associations,' 
list  of  laws  relating  to. . 

166 
186 
244 
257 
292 
308 
330 

26 

45 

49,50 

23 

16,17 

27,28 

8 

Copyrirfits: 

united  States 

Colorado 

186 
186 

110 

T}\ir\t^^ 

145^146 

Core  rooms,  employment* 
of  women  in: 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

978 

1211-1214 

1516 

1668,1669 

1698-1700 

1712^  1713 

1934 

2179 

2269-2271 

Mas.sacbu8etts 

New  York 

186 

263 

New  York 

Ohio 

Ohio 

213 

214 

Oklahoma 

Com  buskers,  guards  on. 
{See  Guards  for  danger- 
ous machinery.) 

Corporal  punisnment  of 
minor  employees.  {See 
Children,  corporal  pun- 
ishment of,  by  employ- 
ers.) 

79 
1783 

1791, 1792 

946 
145 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Days  of  rest  for  railroad 
employees: 
Maryland 

166 
166 

98 

Massachusetts 

140,141 

Corporations,  UabiUty  of 
stockholders     in,     for 
wage  debts,  list  of  laws 
det^rni fling.. , 

(See  also  Weekly  day 
of  rest.) 
Deaf,  division  for,  in  bu- 
reau of  labor: 
Minnesota 

1126 
2412,2413 

Corpora  tions,l)ensions  for 
employees  of: 
Pennsylvania 

Death.      (See     Injuries 
causing  death;    Negli- 
gence, etc.) 

Deceased  employees,  pay- 
ment   of   wages    due. 
(See  Payment  of  wages 
due  deceased  employ- 
ees.) 

Deception    in    employ- 
ment  of  labor.     (See 
Employment  of  labor, 
deception  in.) 

Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor: 
United  States 

Department     of    labor. 
(See  Bureau  of  labor.') 

Corporations,  profit  shar- 
ing   by.    (See    Profit 
sharing.) 
Corporations,  restriction 
of  powers  of: 

Pennsylvania 

Corporations,  special 

stock  for  employees  of: 

Massachusetts 

siou,  etc.,  on 

166 

141 

Cost  of  living,  investiga- 
tion of  : 
District  of  Columbia. 

244 

308 

127 
104,105 
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Paga. 

Department    of    mines. 
(See  Bureau  of  mines.) 

Deserters,  etc.,  employ- 
ment on 

257 

27 

iriv?t»u   

7%0 
086 
1096,1104 
1230 
1454 
1186 
1788 
1955 
1997 
2012 
2120 
2157 
2185 

Massachusetts 

\rinnA«ntA 

Arizona 

M  ont-ona 

DLschari^,  etc.,  of  em- 
ployees of  public  serv- 
ice oorporaiions: 

968 
384 

New  York 

North  Dakota. 

oiriahoma   .......... 

Mas«M?hu?fltt8. 

Porto  Rico 

Discharge,  notice  of  in- 
tention to.    (See  Em- 

South CaroUna 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

ployment,  terminatioQ 
of,  notice  oi.) 

Virginia 

Disciiarge  of  emptoyeeB 
Ml  accoont  of  age: 
rniorado 

Wfuhington . . 

Eating    in  "  workrooms." 
(See  Food,  taking  Into 
certain  workrooms.) 

Educational,  IndustriaL 
(See  Vocational  traiu- 

Bffldeoey     tests     and 
bonuses: 
United  States 

186 
244 
277 
292 
330 

T8ft 

Discharge,  statonent  of 
cause  or;  hearinn: 
California 

188 

86 

Florida, 

466,467 
642,690 

Indiana  

186 
244 

151 
195 

Michigan 

Missouri 

1160,1161 
1230 

1292,1293 
1341 

1686 

1721 

1771,1772 

2308 

439,440 
382 

Montana 

Kght-hoiH-  day: 

187,188 

Nebraska     

358 

Nevada 

186 

244 

227 

280,231 

264 

96 

Ohio 

48 

OklAhrmia. , , 

65,66 

Oregon 

244 

59,60 

Wisconsin 

19fr-197 

{See   also   Blacklist- 
ing;   Employment 
of   labor;    Service 
letters.) 

277 
186 
308 
308 

137 
828,329 
223,224 
243,244 

Arkansas*.....^. 

205,206 

209,215 

'216 

247 

261,263 

264,274 

275,305 

128 

334,389 

407 

415,423 

451,463 

496 

507 

519,520 

529,530 

541 

639 

770 

832,883 

934 

970,1001 

1095,1086 

1175 
1186,1216 
1217,1226 
1227,1230 
1326,1326 
1338-1340 

1415 
1429,1430 

1438 

1476 
1603,1665 

1704 
1718,1737 
1760, 1761 
1773,1774 
1791,1845 
1953,1954 
1964^1965 

2UM 
2106,2108 
2191-2193 
2236,2237 

2280 
2327,2334 
2335,2350 

Discharged     employees, 
payment  of  wages  due. 
[See  Pajrment  of  wages 
due,  etc.) 

C4ftlifomia 

244 
277 

73 

Colorado 

64 

Discounting    of    wages. 
{See     Wages,     deduc- 

Connaetioat  

tions,  discounts,  etc., 
from.) 

Db^trtet  of  Columbia. 
Hawaii 

Diseased    penoos,    em- 
ployraent  of: 
Michigan 

Idaho 

TlUnols 

Texas 

Indiana 

(See  also  Inspection 

1423 

f9,80 

265 
521 
738 

Kansas 

244 

IT2 

and  regulati(Xi   of 

Kentucky 

bakeries,  etc.) 

Mnry\siifr{,, 

Diseases,     occupational, 
(Sre  Occupational  dis- 
eases.} 

Docks,  safety  appliances 
at: 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota. 

213 
244 

2n 

808 

75 
191 
145 

Missouri 

lU 

New  Jersev 

Mmntftna. .,x.. 

244 

2n 

Domestic  products,  pref- 
erence of , for  public  use. 
(See  Public  supplies.) 

211,216 

Nevada 

DriuJdng      water.    (See 
Water    for    drinking, 

New  Jersey 

etc.) 
Drug  clerks,  hours  of  la- 

New Mexico 

'i06* 

bor  (A.    (See  Hours  of 

New  York 

164 

labor  of  drug  clerks.) 

Ohio 

Dust,  fumes,  etc.,  pro- 
vision for.    (See  Fac- 
tories and  workrooms, 

nir^fthnnift ,.... 

Oregon 

186 
244 

317 

ventilation  of.) 

Porto  Rico 

zn 

£• 

244 

308 

313 

Eaminffl  of  married  wo- 
men.list  of  laws  secur- 
ing the 

244,245 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia...:.... 
Wisconsin 

244 

351 

Earnings  of  minors: 

California 

IrfAlV),         

Wvoming 

.... 

Iowa 

.... 

'::::::;  ll 
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NewJers^ 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

"Washiiigton 

Electricians^     examina- 
tion, etc.,  of.    (See  Ex- 
amination, etc.) 
Electricity,    use   of.   in 
mines.  .   (See    Mines, 
electric  wiring,  etc.,  in.) 
Elevator  operators,  ex- 
amination, etc.,  of,  di- 
gest of  laws  relating  to. . 
Elevators,  inspection  and 
regulation  of: 
California 


Ckxmecticat.... 
Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
Wisconsin..... 


(See  a2$o  Inspection 
of  factories,  etc.) 
Emergency    suspension, 
etc..  of  labor  laws: 

Alaska 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Massachuaetts 


New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania.... 
Vermont 


United  Stotes. 
Emio-ant  agents: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 


Hawaii 

MissLssjppi 

North  Car(dina 

Philippine  Islands. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 


Virginia , 

West  Virginia. 


1759, 1760 


2221-2224 


143 


1031-1033 


1423-1426 
1496 


2313-2320 


155 
465,469 
479,491 

50^504 
1152 
1571 


2007 


2229 


244 


186 


242 

163 

219,220 

292,296 


37 


154 

86 

182,183 

272-277 

100-106 

247,  W8 

254 

287 

133 

215,216 


60 

75,76 

110 

133 

187,189 

190 

128 

229,230 

250, 251 

261,262 

277,278 

348 

320 


129 
132 
23 


363,364 


822 

332,333 

84-86 

149 


Maine 

Employees,  diseliarge  of. 
(See  Discharge,  state- 
ment of  cause  of;  Em- 
plovment  of  labor.) 

Employees,  discharKod, 
payment  of  wages  due. 
(See  Payment  of  wages, 
etc.) 

Emplcnreee,  enticement 
of.  (See  Snticing  em- 
ployees.) 

Emploveee,  examination 
of.  (See  Examination, 
etc.) 

Employees,  false  charges 
against.  (^<«  Railroad, 
employees,  false 
charges  against.) 

Employees,  forced  con- 
tributi<»s  from.  (See 
Forced  contributions.) 

Emplovees,  intimidation 
of.  (^<e  Intimidation. ) 

Employees,  intoxication 
of.   (^«« Intoxication.) 

Employees'  inventions: 
United  States 

Employees,  loans  to: 
Louisiana 

Employees  not  to  be  dis- 
charged on  account  of 
age: 
Colorado 

Employees,  protection  of. 
(See  Protection  of  em- 
ployees, etc.) 

Employees,  railroad. 
(See  Kailroad  employ- 
ees.) 

Employees'  representa- 
tion: 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Emplovees,  safety  and 
health  laws  authorized 
for: 

New  York 

Ohio 

Porto  Rico 

Emplovees,  sale  of  liquor 
to.  (See  Intoxicants, 
sale  of,  to  emplojrees.) 

Employees,  soliciting 
money  from.  (SeeEm- 
plojrment,  foremen, 
etc.,  accepting  fees  for 
furnishing.) 

Employees,  taxes  of. 
(See  Liability  of  em- 
plovers  for  taxes,  etc.) 

Employees,  time  for,  to 
vote.  (See  Time  to 
vote,  etc.) 


186 


177 


3433,2435 


334 


1453 
1603 


277 
292 


244 


127 
63,54 


313 
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Employees,  tnnsport*- 
tion  of.  (See  Trmns- 
portatioQ  of  employees.) 

Emplovecs,  vaccinatioD, 
of.  (See  VaociualioD, 
etc.) 

Em  ployer  and  emplovee, 
obligations  of.  (See 
EmpI  oyraent  of  labor. ) 

Employers'  ad vancoH,  in- 
terest on: 
Louisiana 

Employer^'  advances,  re- 
payment of: 
Alabama 


Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

IxHiisiaua 

Maine 1 . . . 

Minnesota 

MLssbiiiippi 

New  Uampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Dalcota 

Oregon 

Philippine  Islands... 
South  Can^ina 


Virginia , 

Employers'    certificates, 
forgery  of: 

Georgia , 

Minnesota , 

Nevada 

Pennsyl  van  ia , 

Washin^on 

Wisconsm 

Employers'  liability. 
(See  Liability  of  em- 
ployers for  injuries, 
etc.) 
Employers' liability  com- 
mission. (See  Commis- 
sion.) 
Employers  to  furnish 
name«  of  employees  to 
officials  of  county,  etc.: 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 


New  Mexico , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Employment,  abandon- 
ment   of.    (See    Con- 
tracts of  employment.) 
Employment  agents. 
(Sec  Employment  of- 
fices.) 
Employment,  contracts 
of.    (See  Contracts  of 
employment;  Employ- 
ment of  labor.) 
Employment,    dLscrimi- 
nation  in,  forbidden: 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Employment,  foremen, 
etc,  accepting  fees  for 
furnishing: 

Alabama 

Arizona 
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Page. 


866 


155,156 
162, 163 
246,247 
469,478 
491 
851,852 


1108,1109 
1144,1145 


H39, 1440 
1594, 1595 


1949. 
2004,2005 


1107 
1342 
1828,1829 
21H3 
2307 


238 
274 
343 
497 
523,624 


1440,1441 

1571,  lo72 
20<16 

2186, 21 S7 
2329 


&48 


182,183 
202,203 


Bulletin. 


No. 


244 


277 


202 


Page. 


180 


225 


271 


317 

97,98 

105 


216 
174 


48 


Employment,  foremen, 
etc.,  accepting  fees  for 
fnnushing— Con. 
(SutorSa 


Connectkrnt 

Florida 

Mfehigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsjdvania 

Utah 

Employment,     Interfer- 
ence with.    (See  Inter- 
ference with  employ- 
ment.) 
Employment,  notice  of 
temunation    of.    (See 
Employment,     termi- 
nation of,  etc.} 
Employment,  obtaining, 
under  false  pretenses. 
(See    Employers'    ad- 
vances, repayment  of; 
Employers'  certificates, 
foreery  of.) 
Employment   of  aliens. 

(See  Aliens.) 
Employment  of  children. 
(See  Children,  employ- 
ment of.) 
Employment  of  children 
and  women.    (5wchfl- 
dren  and  women,  etc.) 
Employment  of  Chinese. 
(See  Chinese,  employ- 
ment of.) 
Employment  of  deserters, 
etc.: 

Arizona 

Employment  of  dis- 
char^  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  commit^ 
tees,  preferences,  etc.: 

California 

Illinois 

Emplo3rment  of  enlisted 
men  in  civil  pursuits: 

United  States 

Employment  of  intern- 
pexate  drivers,  etc. 
(See  Intemperate  em- 
ployees, etc.) 
Employment  of  labor  by 
public-service  corpora- 
tions: 

Massachusetts 

Employment  of  labor, 
deception,  etc.,  in: 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 


Florida 

Illinois 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Porto  Rico 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 


BoUetin 
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Page. 


407 
471 


1242 
1341 
1362 
1406 


1837, 1867 
2129 


968 


188,189 


276 
364,365 


550,551 
968 
1138 
1239 
1326,1358 
1546 
1720 
1761,1762 


2056,2057 
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No. 


P^ge. 


186 
244 


277 
308 


186 


244 
277* 


86 
75 


140 
119 

*227,*228 


265 
*3i8,'3i9 


257 


277 
277 


213 


27 


50 
105,106 

151 


308 
186 
244 
277 
277 

'i86* 


213 
244 
306 
213 


35 

85 
99 
81 
93 


131 

247 
145 
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Bulletin. 


No. 


Page. 


Bulletin 
No.  148. 


]?age. 


Bulletin. 


No. 


Page. 


Employment  of  labor, 
descnption,  etc.,  in- 
Concluded. 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


(See  also  Strikes,  no- 
tice of,  in  aayer« 
tisements    for    la- 
borers.) 
Employment   of  labor, 
general  provisioas:  , 

Arkansas 

California 


2282 


233,234 
265-269 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Florida , 

Oeorgia 


407,408 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands. . 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina 


South  Dakota.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington... 
Wisconsin 


483 

486,488 
497 
618 

629,648 
816 

846-848 

966-970 
1053,1054 


1160,1161 
1232-1235 


1475-1482 


1586,1589 

1603 

1718-1721 


1949 

1955,1956 

1997-1999 

2004,2005 

2012-2016 

2075 

2105 

2152 


Wyoming 

.  United  States. 


{See  also  Contracts  of 
employment;  Dis- 
cbarge, statement 
of  cause  of;  Em- 
ployers' advances; 
Employment,  ter- 
mination of;  Exam- 
ination,  etc.;   In- 
spection of  facto- 
ries; Wages,  etc.) 
Employment  of  labor  on 
public  works.    (See 
Public  works,  labor 
on.) 
Employment  of  police- 
men as  laborers: 

Maryland 

Employment  of  unem- 
ployed and  needy  per- 
sons. (See  Unem- 
ployed, etc.) 
Employment  of  women. 
(See  women,  employ- 
ment of.) 


2258 

2280-2282 

2327 

2354 

2362,2363 


277 


186 


334 
424 
351 


85,90 

78 

43 

109,110 

81 


93 


87 
48 
196 
138 
112 


174, 175 

182-184 

210-212 

221 


296 


275 
330,331 


307,313 
97,98 


318,319 
334,'335 


Employment  offices, 

commission  on 

Employment  offices, 
free  public: 

AriEona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 


145 


Connecticut. 

Georgia 

Idaho , 

Illinois 


329-331 


406,410 


Indiana. 


Iowa , 

Kansas 

Louisiana. 


651-563 


608,699 


771,772 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri.. 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. 


904 


962,963 
1072, 1073 
1135,1137 

1171,1173 
1218 
1291 


New  Hampshire. . 
New  Jersey 


New  York. 


North  Carolina 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands. . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


United  States. 


1609, 1615 
1710,1711 


1946 
1949, 1950 

1976 
2023,2024 


2238 
2297 


Employment  offices,  pri- 
vate: 
Alaska 


Arkansas.. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 


District  of  Columbia. . 
Georgia 


264 

308-312 
348,350 
406,407 
412,433 
459-463 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinods 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky- 
Louisiana.. 


497 
517,518 
574-579 
677-680 
728,729 
799,800 

821 
843,844 


244 
277 
244 
292 
330 


186 
277 
308 
244 
186 
277 
1S6 
186 


01 
65 


109 
99 
82 


131 

138,139 

142-144 

139-143 

154 

83 

115-118 

27 

162, 163 

38 

■  92 

101 

94 

63 

183 


190 
201 
115 


128 

217 

183 

230,231 

241,242 

85 

174-176 

97,98 

253,254 

79 

193,194 

199-201 


310 
331-335 

363 
302,303 


79,80 
340 


361 

347,351 

378 

101 

47 


72 
48 
33 
65,66 
93 
73 
109 
121 


132 
35 
23 


142 
87 


46,47 
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Examination,    etc.,    of 
minors,  mine  foremen, 
etc.— Condaded. 
TennesBoe 


Utah 

Virginia- 


Washington.... 
West  Virginia.. 


Wyoming. . 
Bxammatioo. 


«,  etc.,  of 
moving  pictare  ma- 
chine operators,  digest 
of  laws  relating  to 


ExamlnatloD  of  plamb- 
ers.  digest  of  laws  re- 
lating to 


Kraminfttinn,  etc.,  of  rail- 
road empk^rees: 
Alabama. 

Georgia 

Massachosetts 

Ohio 

(See    also    Railroad 
employees,  qualifi- 
cations   or;    Tele- 
graph     operators, 
railroad,  etc.) 
Examination,    etc.,    of 
steam  engmeers,  fire- 
men, etc.: 

New  Jersey 

Examination,  etc.,  of 
steam  enaneers,  fire- 
men, etc.,  digest  of  laws 
relating  to 


Examination,    etc,    of 
street  railway  emplQy- 


Lotdsiana 

New  York 

Washington 

Execution,     exemption 
from.      (See  Exemp- 
tion, etc.). 
Executions  in  suits  for 
wages.    (See  8uits  for 
wages.) 
Exemption  of  mechanics, 
etc.,  from  license  tax, 
list  of  laws  granting — 
Exemption  of  wages  from 
execution,  etc.: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

imnois 

Indiana 


Bulletin 
No.  148. 


2048 

2118 

'2167 

2171,2172 


2340,2341 


136,137 


137-140 


153 
154,159 
479 
052 
1689 


140-143 


1555 
2215 


80,81 


153,154 
186 

206,211 

233,249 
270 
331 
417 

428,429 
451 
465 

487-489 
498 
521 

554-556 

629,665 


Bulletin. 


No. 


213 


166 


186 


166 


186 


Page. 


351 
411,412 
436,437 


8 
11,12 
11 
8 
4 


84 


10,11 
11 
10 
8 
7 


120,121 


31 
*i35 


Exemption  of  wages  from 
.  execution,  etc.— Con. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Kentm^.. 
Louisiana.. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 


Montana 

Nebraska.^ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Porto  Kioo 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 


rtah^ 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washlnpton — 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

UnitfHi  States.. 

Explosives,  storage, 

niacture,  etc.,  of: 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

MLssoiiri 

Montana 

New  Jersey.... 

New  York 

Ohio 


Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania 

Explosives,   use   of,  in 
mines.  (5»  Mine  regu- 
lation];.) 
Extortion: 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Montana 

(See  aUo    Tntimida- 
tion.) 


Factories,  accidents  in. 

(See   Accidents,  etc.) 
Factories  and  workrooms, 

ventilation,  sanitation, 

etc.,  of: 
Alabama. 


Arizona. 
Ark 
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No.  148. 


Page. 


738-740 

769 

792,793 

815 

848 

850,852 

874 

896,903 

948 

1041,1042 

1103,1104 

1147 

1150, 1160 

1183,1202 

1235 

1317, 1318 

1336 

1356 

1374 

1434,1435 

1559-1561 

1573 

1589 

1687,1688 

1692, 1693 

1708, 1739 

1747 

1786,1787 

1956, 1957 

1986 

2000 

2015 

2023,2055 

2071 

2073,2077 

2123 

2136,2130 

2156,2157 

2179 

2230 

2304-2307 

2331,2346 


743 
934 

982 
1179 


1390 


1664 
1665, 1689 
1739, 1740 


1107 
1242 


'I 


161 
211 
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No. 


Page. 


186 
186 


186 
292 
186 
244 


186 

m 


308 


186 
186' 


198,199 
203 


242,243 
55 
249 
245 


198 

309 

*335 


240 


422,423 
445 


•h 


244 
244 
308 
213 


308 


213 

239,240 

185 

113 


287-299 


82 


186 

2n 

277 
277 


63 
45 
53 
56 
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California 


Colorado 

Cotmecticut. 


Delaware. 


Florida. 
Georgia. 
Idaho... 
Illinois.. 


Indiana . 


Iowa... 
Kansas 


Kentucky.. 
Louisiana . . 
Maryland.. 


Massachusetts  . 


Michigan... 
Minnesota- 
Missouri.  . . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania . 


Porto  Rico 

Khode  Island. 


South  Dakota. 
Tennessee , 


Texas 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


278,279 
300,301 

360 

405 

424,425 


475 


649,550 
561,  562 
568,569 
589,590 
616,  617 
M7, 648 
682,683 
741 


861,866 
917,918 
939,940 

943,949 

979,980 

991-993 

1029 

1067 

1070-1072 

1096,1097 

1120,1142 

1179 

1180,1182 

1213, 1214 

1280,  1281 

129S,1299 


1382, 1383 
13S9, 1390 
1409,1418 
150^1510 
1521, 1523 


1649-1652 
166&-1670 


1741 
1756 


1827 

1839, 1847 

1928,1930 

1934-1937 

1963 

1973 


2011,2026 
2036,2058 


2150 
2164 


213 

30,31,36 

244 

93-95 

308 

43,44 

186 

122 

277 

85,89 

186 

126,127 

244 

116-117 

166 

32 

308 

79,80 

186 

145 

277 

112 

186 

171-175 

244 

166,167 

173,174 

166 

36 

166 

99-101 

103,104 

330 

16 

166 

126 

127,141 

186 

184 

257 

53 

277 

14&-148 

154-158 

186 

206 

244 

209 

277 

163-165 

277 

188-193 

277 

210-212 

241 

227 

277 

213 

166 

159,160 

244 

239-243 

277 

223,224 

166 

178, 179 

184,185 

186 

263 

270-272 

27i^293 

257 

86 

308 

161-163 

173-176 

180, 181 

213 

111-115 

277 

250-252 

255,256 

213 

120 

121,127 

277 

269-271 

186 

349,350 

352-360 

244 

287-299 

277 

276, 277 

277 

286,287 

244 

315 

257 

93 

292 

77 

180 

377 

381,382 

277 

301-^05 

257 

101-103 

244 

350 

166 

210-212 

213 

145 

267 

107,108 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 
Wiscoosin 


(See  aUo  Air  space.) 
Factories,  eating,  etc.,  in. 
(See  Food,  taken  into 
certain  workrooms.) 
Factories,  flreescapeson. 
(See  Fire  escapes,  etc.) 
Factories,  etc  v  inspection 
of.     (See   Inspection, 
etc.) 
Factories,  plants,etc.,  es- 
tablishment  by  State: 

Arizona 

Factories,  etc.,  registra- 
tion of: 

California 

Maryland 


Mississippi. 
New  York. . 


Wiscoosin 

Factories,  smoking  in. 
(See  Smoking,  etc.) 

Factory  inspectors.  (See 
Inspectors,  factory.) 

Factory  regulations.  (S^ 
Inspection  and  regula- 
tion of  factories,  etc.) 

False  charges  against  rail- 
road employees.  (See 
Railroad  employees, 
etc.) 

False  credentials,  etc.,  of 
labor  organizations. 
(See  Labor  organiza- 
tions, using  false  cards 
of.) 

False  pretenses.  (See 
Employers'  advances, 
repayment     of:     Em- 

f)Ioyers'  certificates, 
orgery  of:  Employ- 
ment of  labor,  decep- 
tion in.) 
Fees  for  furnishing  em- 
ployment. (See  Em- 
plojrment,  foremen, 
etc.,  accepting  fees  for 
furnishing.) 
Fellow  servant,  negligent, 
to  be  named  in  verdict: 

Minnesota 

Fellow    servants.     (See 
Liability  of  employers 
for  injuries  to  employ- 
ees.) 
Female  employees.    (See 
Women,    employment 
of.) 
Female  employees,  seats 
for.    (See  Scats  for  fe- 
male employees.) 
Fliies.    (See  Wages,  de- 
ductions,     discounts, 
etc.,  from.) 
Fire  escapes  on  factories, 
etc.: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Delaware. 


2185 

2186,2194 

2239 

2261 

2264,2266 

2310.2320 


306,307 


1490,1518 
1519 
2265 


1103 


157 


362,363 
401 

415,423 
430 


244 


277 
186 


352 

341-345 
432,433 


166 
166 


308 


75,76 


102,104 

148 

178-180 

262 


244 


60,70 
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Page. 

Fire  escapes  on  factories, 
etc.— Concluded. 
District  of  Columbia. . 

456-458 

485,491 

520 

553 

654,569 

680,681 

741,742 

774 

815,816 

844,845 

868 

935 

960 

1024,1025 

1066,1067 

1131 

1179 

1198-1200 

Food,  taking  into  certain 
workrooms: 
Delaware 

244 

116 

Georgia 

Illinois 

568,589 
1213 

Idaho. 

Missouri 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

166 
308 

160 

NewYork 

1512 
1670 
1935 

162 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Iowa 

186 
244 
213 
166 
257 
186 

164-168 
166,167 

89190 

48,49 

177 

Pennsylvania 

West  virgtola 

244 
277 

298 

Kansas 

343 

Kentucky 

Forced    contributions 
from  employees: 
Indiana 

631 

Maine 

Ixniislana 

213 

64 

Maryland 

Maryland 

896 

1061,1052 

1326 

1398 

Massachusetto 

244 

187 

Michigan 

Nevada 

277 

203 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

Minnesota 

277 
244 

277 
308 
244 
277 
186 

i48 
210 

175-177 

126 

217,218 

190,191 

'236 

NewYork 

166 
308 

181 

Missouri 

Ohio 

1686 

182 

Montana 

Oregon 

244 
244 

257 

27S 

1305,1306 

1361 
1410-1414 

1474 
1498-1500 

1574 

1585 
1663,1664 
1717, 1739 
1788-1790 
1838,1849 
1863,1866 
1867,1920 

1921 
1977-1981 

2012 
2067-2069 

Utah 

388 

Nebraska 

Foremen,  etc..  accepting 
fees  for  furnishing  em- 
plojnnent.   {Su    Em- 
ployment,     foremen, 
etc.,  accepting  fees  for 
furnishing.) 

Foreery  of  cards,  etc.,  of 
labor      organizations. 
{See   Labor   organiza- 
tions, using  false  cards, 
etc.,  of.) 

Forgery    of   employers' 
certificates.    (See  Em- 
ployers' certificates.) 

Foundation  for  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Peace: 
United  States 

2417,2418 

232,233 

323 

434 

498 

1159 

1160,1201 

1444 

1688 

1747 

2122,2123 

2157 

2345,2346 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

166 
186 

213 
244 
308 

183,184 

251 

255-258 

266,267 

'272 

99,100 

253 

169-172 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 



Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

244 
308 

279,280 
223,224 

121,122 

Fraudulent  contracts  of 
employers.    {Su  Em- 
ployers' advances,  re- 
payment of;  Employ- 
ment of  labor,  decep- 
tion in.) 

Free  public  employment 
offices.    {Su  Employ- 
ment offices,  free  pub- 
lic.} 

Freedom  to  trade.    {Su 
Coercion,  etc) 

G. 

Garnishment,  exemption 
of   wages  from.    {See 
Exemption   of   wages 
from  execution,  etc.) 

Garnishment  of  wages: 
Arkansas,  r .  r  --..... . 

South  Dakota 

Tenn^seo 

Texas 

186 
244 

385,386 
330-332 

Vermont 

2140 

2153 

2241,2242 

2294-2296 

Virginia 

213 
277 
166 
186 
244 

244 
244 
188 
808 

148, 149 
343 
222-225 
430-432 
369-^1 

69,70 
i35 
251 
219 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

' 

Wyoming 

(See  aUo  Inspection 
and  regulation  of 
factories  and  work- 
shons.} 
Fire  marshal: 

Arkansas. .  ... 

Hawaii 

C<4Qrado 

New  York 

1472-1476 

X)elaware 

Oregon 

Hawaii 

186 

133 

Pennsylvania 

1866,1887 

Missouri 

Fire,  safeguards  against, 
In  factories.    {Set  In- 

New Mexico 

spection   of  factories, 

Firemen,  stationary,  ex- 
amination,    etc.,     of. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Utah 

Virginia 

(Set  Examination,  etc.) 
First  -  aid       provisions. 
(See  Accidents,  provi- 
sions for.) 
Food  products,  manufac- 
ture of.   {See  Inspec- 
tion and  regulation  of 
bakeries,  etc) 

Wyoming 

Goods,  etc.,  of  local  pro- 
duction preferred  for 
public  use.   {See  Pub- 
lic supplies,  etc.) 

Government    Printing 
Office.    {Su      Public 
printing  office.) 
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Qrocerie^^empicyteB  in : 

186 

254,255 

HoUday  labor 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

HoUdayt  for  ptf  dJem 
employees  ef  Govern- 
ment: 

United  States 

Holidays  in  the  dUSermt 
»ateB  and  Territortes, 

nstd 

Home  defttiae  guards,  not 
to  be  used  In  strikes; 
California 

999,1000 
13n 

2366 

vr-m 

Group    Insunnoe.    (See 
Insurance  of  employ- 
ees.) 

Guaranty  oompanles: 
New  Mexico 

1435 

Otmrds,      aimed.    (See 

Armed  mardt.) 
Guards    for    dangerous 

machinery,  etc.: 
Alaska J 

188 
213 
244 

186 

67,71,72 

»-40 

81,82 

105 

166 
186 
213 
944 
257 
28a 

244 

344 

277 
308 
257 
166 
186 
244 
166 
244 
292 
308 
257 

308 

12 
2D,  21 
14,15 
18  19 

CaliAmia. « 

Colorado 

360,900 
401 
475 

13 
8  9 

Connecticat ......... . 

Florida 

Idaho 

244 

137 

86 

nUnela. h 

556 
666-568 

646 
647,697 
740,743 
774,797 

830 

Hones  for  worklnsmen: 
C«IlfocnU....T...7... 

87-91 

Indiana.  ............  .1 

T^oniffiana , 

73 

Iowa 

43 
49 

Kanaas 

244 

166 
213 

166 

166,167 
36 
53 
126 

MasaM!hnaetta» 

Porto  Rico 

1000,1019 

143 

Kentucky 

185 

Ixmisiana 

188 

Massachusetts........ 

981,982 
1065,1067 

1121 
U28,1129 

1179 

199,200 
308-311 

Michigan ^ 

Minnesota...?; 

United  States 

277 

277 
186 
244 
277 
277 
244 
213 

148 

163,164 
212 
215 
190 
211 

226,227 
86^ 

75 

Missouri 

225 

114-116 

Montana 

Summary    of    laws 
esto 

1299.1300 
1343,1344 

30 

Nebraska 

tlon,  etc.,  <rf.    Q9««  Ex- 
amination, etc.) 
Hospital,  ereoUon  of,  for 
wnployees: 
Arkansas....  .,..  .^. 

280 
1439 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . . . 

New  Jersey 

1.T8S,  1389 
1409, 1423 
1482 
I.S05,i:i06 
1607,1608 
I&>1,1652 
1716,1717 
1755, 1756 
1787, 1847 

1970,1971 
2036 

New  York 

New  Mexico...:.:.:.: 

Hospital    fees.    (See 
Foroed  ocotributioos, 
etc.) 

Hospital  for  miners.   (See 
Miners' hospital.) 

Hospital  funds,  adminis- 
tration of: 
nnHfoTQit 

Ohio 

186 
186 
186 
244 
292 

292 

186 
244 
277 
277 
277 

Oklahoma     

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

1»6 
244 

343-351 
355 
291 

102,108 
307 

Tennessee 

1S6 
277 
244 
166 
330 
277 
277 
186 

244 

382 

304 
339,340 

207 
41 

321 
341,342 
427-429 

371 

<^^«JionMfc, . ..    ... 

Oregon..... .......... 

317 

rtah 

(See  alto  Poroed  con- 
tributions.) 
HospiUls  for  seamen: 

United  Sutes 

Hours  oflabor,  emergen- 

relatlng    to.    (See 
Emergency    suspen- 
sion.) 
Hours  oflabor  in  general 
employments: 

2105 

275 

Virginia 

67 

Washinfrtwi 

2193,2194 
2238,2239 
2267 
2295,2306 
2311-2313 

West  ViiRinia. 

WisocMisia. 

101 

Wynfning. 

H. 

Hatch  tenders: 
rjiiifnrnia    .  . 

272,273 

263 

1008 

85,86 

66 

Headlights    on    locomo- 
tives.   (Sre  Railroads, 

Arkansas 

243,243 

2^264 

4^423 

460 

483>484 

541 

639 

60 
56 

safety  provisions  on.) 
Health,  efTect  of  employ- 
ments on,  to  be  inves- 
tigated: 

California. 

64 

Conoecticat 

86 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

*336" 

Kentucky 

u 

Highways,  hours  oflabor 

Maine 

874 

905,906 

10«3,MM3 

1006 
U54 

1175 
1230,1234 

dby  V"0 

on,  summary  of  laws 
flxine 

Maryland 

244 

m 

308 
244 
166 
213 

186 

Hiring.    (See     Employ- 
ment oflabor.) 

'Minnesota. 

141 
112 
294 

Hoisting-machine  opera- 
tors, examinations,  etc., 
of.  (See  Examination, 
etc.) 

Mi,*«ilssippi 

UO 

Missouri 

81,83 

Montana. . ........... 
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Hoars  of  labor  in  Mfneral 
employments— Con. 
Nebraslca           .    . 

1291 

1355 

1476,1477 

1665 

1780 

1701 

1058,1050 

1065 
3001 

Hours  oflabor  of  employ- 
ees in  plaster  and  ce- 
ment mills: 
Nevada 

1330 

210 

240 

241,247 

205,206 

343 

415 

452 

466 

479,480 

660,670 

722,723 

704 

896 

1043 

1114 

1176,1210 

1227 

1312,1313 

1353,1354 

1442 

1477 

1478,1548 

1576, 1577 

1594 

1684 

1770 

1054 

2019 

2085,2095 

2102,2103 

2242 

2287 

2200,2201 

2418,2410 

354 

846,846 

068 

1011 

1403,1404 

1477^ 1547 

1817, 1818 

1984 

2008 

2102 

2902,2490 

New  Hampshire 

NewYorkrrrr. 

186 
213 

308 

364,285 

02 

156,160 

Hours  oflabor  of  employ- 
ees on  railroads: 

Arizona 

Arkeuosas 

Ohio 

Oregon 

CaliftMTila 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Bico 

166 
344 

100 
807,308 

Colorado 

Oonnectksut. 

District  of  Oolambia. 
Florida 

Khode  Island 

South  Caroilina 

213 
330 
186 

130,140 

Georgia 

XJtah- 

Tndl^nn., .,,. 

Wisconsin. 

2280 

Iowa 

Hours  of  labor  in  indus- 

213 

78 

Kansas 

tries  of  continuous  op- 

Maryland...  

Michigan 

eration,    inTfistigation 
of: 

Minnesota. 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

277 

165 

Hours  of  labor  of  children 

2438 

280 

1553 

1410,1420 
1827 

1476 
1477,1548 

Mon  tana ..»^.x 

and  women.    (See  Chil- 

Nebraska  

dren,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  of  deck 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 

officers: 

New  York 

808 

156^158 

United  States 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Hours  of  labor  of  drug 

308 
166 

51 
186,187 

clerks: 

Califtimia 

New  York, : 

Oregon 

Hours  of  labor  of  employ- 
ees in  bakeries: 

Porto  Rico 

South  DalH)ta 

Texas 

' 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Hoars  of  labor  of  employ- 

Washingt(m  

308 
166 

157 
157 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

ees  in  brickyards: 
New  York, 

United  States 

Hours  oflabor  of  employ- 
ees on  street  railways: 
California 

213 

Hours  of  labor  of  employ- 
ees in  compressed  air: 
New  Jersey 

151 
153,154 

New  York 

1526,1527 

PennsTlvania 

244 

282,283 

Louisiana 

Honis  of  labor  of  employ- 
ees in  deotrie  plants: 
Aricona 

106 
2363 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

186 

186 

Hoors  of  labor  of  employ- 
ees   Id     Government 

New  York 

808 

156^157 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Wasiiington. 

Hoars  of  labor  of  letter 
carriers: 

United  States 

Hours  oflabor  of  seamen: 

United  States 

Printing  Office: 
United  States 

213 

137 

Hours  of  labor  of  employ- 
ees In  groceries: 
New  York 

186 

186 
244 

254,255 

65 
50 

186 

Hours  of  labor  of  employ- 
ees in  mines,  smeltera, 
€ic.: 

188 

107 
200,210 
215,216 
'305 
323,389 
510,520 

440 

Alaska 

Arizona.  .    ......... 

Hours  of  labor  of  tele- 
graph operators.    (See 
Hours  oflabor  of  em- 
ployees on  railroads.) 

Hours  of  labor  of  tele- 
phone operators: 
Montana 

1243 

85,86 

187 

195,197 

361,274,275 

334 

451,463 

406 

507,529,530 

639 

770 

CaHfomia 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Hours  oflabor  of  vroioea. 
(5««  Women,  etc.) 

Hours  oflabor  on  public 
roads,  summary  oflaws 
fixing 

257 

KftnsiMi     

244 

172 

Maryland 

021 
1175,1186 
1217 
1226^1227 
1325, 1326 
1338,1330 

Missouri 

Montana* 

344 

211 

12 

Nevada 

Hours  of  labor  on  public 
works: 
Alaska 

277 

241 

North  Dakota 

Arizona.............. 

Otrinliania . 

1737 
1760,1761 
1864 
2108 
2103 
2327 
2334,2335 

California 

244 

73 

Colorado 

District  ofColumbia.. 
Hawaii 

Penns^viintell — '.'. 
Utah 

W^ashi  nirton. 

244 

351 

Idaho 

WvcBTiifur 

Indiana 

'****•*'"©••••• 

Kansas 
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Hours  of  labor  on  public 
works— Concluded . 
Kentucky 

832,833 

934 

970 

971,1001 

1095,1096 

1216 
1217,1227 

1340 

1416 
1429,1430 

1433 
1476,1647 

1603 
1704,1718 

1761 
1773,1774 

1845 
1953,1954 
1964,1965 

2101 
2105,2108 
2191,2192 
2236,2237 

2281 
2327,2350 
2361-2363 
243^,2433 

Industrial  board.     (See 
Commission,  industrial, 
etc.) 

sion  for: 
Wa,shingt,on 

277 
166 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

166 
213 
257 
277 
308 

134 
75 
53 
145 
119 

333 

Mtnn<^ntft 

(See  Commission,  in- 
dustrial, etc.) 
Indus  tria  1  directory : 
New  Jersey 

Missouri 

Montana 

244 
277 

211,216 
209,210 

15 

Nevada 

New  York. 

1488 

2417,2418 

146,147 

New  Jersey 

Industrial  diseases.  (See 
Occupational  diseases.) 

Industrial       education. 
(See  Vocational  train- 
ing.) 

Industrial  Peace,  Foun- 
dation for  the  Promo- 
tion of: 
United  States 

Industrial   police.     (See 
Police,  industrial  and 
State.) 

Industrial  rehabilitation. 
(See  Rehabilitation  of 
injured  workmen.) 

Industrial  relations,  com- 
mission on,  digest  of 
law  relating  to 

257 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

213 
308 
292 

91-93 
164 
66 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

186 
2.M 

317 
271 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Kico 

121,122 

244 

308 
308 

313 

232 

244,245 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

WestVirginia 

Wisconsin 

277 

348,351 

UiStedStotes 

Industrial  relations,  court 
of: 
Kansas ....  - - 

292 

308 

308 

277 

308 
277 
308 
308 
277 
277 
308 
308 
2T7 

{See  also  Eight-hour 

292 

.17,18 

2^-37 

day.) 
Housing 

Industrial  relations,  de- 
partment of: 
Ohio 

99,100 

{See  Homes  (or  work- 
ingmen.) 

1488,1489 
1923 

434 

203-206 

HjTgiene,  industrial: 
TlewYork 

Industrial  reports  by  em- 
ployers: 
Montana 

Pennsylvania 

174 

I. 

Industrial  welfare  com- 
missions, etc.: 
Arkansas... 

4 

Illiterate  employees  on 
railroads.     (See   Rail- 
road  employees,  illit- 
erate.) 

California 

63  64 

Kansas 

""A 

Michigan 

139  140 

Immigration: 

Texas 

308-^12 

Delaware 

Washington 

244 

IlUnois 

277 

105 

254 

New  York 

1530-1532 

WestVirginia 

346 

Rhode  Island 

166 

201 

Industries  and  immigra- 
tion, bureau  of: 
New  York 

1530-1532 
805,806 

South  Carolina 

1992 

2414-2416 

2439 

313-316 

United  States 

244 

186 
308 

277 
244 
244 

375-380 

92 
49 

150 
188,189 
376,378 

TiiriTnigration    and    hoiiA- 

Injunctions: 

Kansas 

ing,"commission  of: 
California 

Massachusetts 

166 
244 

142 

Minnesota 

205,206 

Montana 

1235 

Immigration,  bureau  of: 
Illinois 

North  Dakota 

277 
277 
244 

277 
277 
166 

213 

242,243 
273,274 

Orwjon 

Mai^sachusctts 

Ut3^...i 

336,337 
346 

United  States 

Washington 

Immigration,  bureau  of 

153(W532 

146 
1761,1762 

333,334 
347,348 

Industries  and: 

WisconsJji 

New  York 

United  States 

235,236 

77 

(See  also  Alien  con- 
tract labor.) 
Immigration,     commis- 
sion, on,  digest  of  laws 

Injured  persons,  special 
training  for,  investiga- 
tion of: 
Massac-hui^tt^ 

relating  to 

Injuries     causing    death, 
right  of  action  for,  list, 
etc..  of  laws  granting... 

Injuries,    personal,    ac- 
tions for: 
Arizona 

83-85 

195 
397,398 

433 
486,487 

501 

621 

Importing  workmen  from 
outside  the  State: 

Oregon 

308 

Inclosed  platforms.   (See 
Protection  of  employ- 
ees on  street  railways.) 

Incorporation    of   labor 
organization,  etc.  (See 
Labor     organizations, 
etc.) 

38 

Coonecticut 

Delaware 

Georeia 

Hawaii.......... 

1         Idaho 
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Injuries,    personal,    ac- 
tions for— Concluded. 
lUinds 

556 
629 
738 
816 
846,847 
1053 

186 

145,146 

Inspection  and  regulation 
of  factories  and  work- 
shops—Continued. 
Arizona 

201 
258,259 

278,279 
284,285 

359-364 

403-405 

431-433 

456-458 

475 

485,493 

Indiana 

Iowa 

244 

161 

Arkan.sas 

244 
277 
186 
213 
244 

277 
308 

186 

186 
244 
186 
244 
166 

69,70 
56 

Kentucky 

California, . . . 

Louisiana 

257 

47 

99 

Michigan 

Colorado 

30-39 

Minnesota 

"186' 

202,203 

73-75 

Missouri 

1166-1168 

80,81 
93-95 

Nebraslca 

1^ 

226 

Nevada 

1337 

73,74 
46 

186 

237 

New  Jersey 

1400 

106 

North  Dakota 

244 

186 

"^•*257 
342 

Connectictft 

110,111 
119, 122 
107-109 

Pennsylvania 

4783, 1829 

2032-2034 

2079,2080 

2304 

2327 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Texas 

123-128 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida  

115-118 

Wyoming 

30 

United  SlEates... 

186 
308 

450 
50,51 

Injuries    to    employees. 
(See  LiabiUty  of  em- 
ployers.) 

290-292 

393-395 

400,401-416 

435-438 

Georgia 

166 
213 
244 
244 
186 
244 
277 
186 
277 
186 

186 
244 

166 
213 
213 

186 

166 

213 
166 

186 
213 
244 
277 

186 
277 
277 

308 
166 
213 
186 
244 
277 
188 
244 
277 
308 
186 
277 
186 
244 
166 
213 
244 
257 
277 
308 
166 

186 

32 

Hawaii 

41 
135 

Inspection  and  regulation 
of  bakeries,  etc.: 

Idaho 

137 

Tllltinl??..   

547-550 
666-574 
686-591 

740-743 

774 
775,797 

830,831 

852,853 
860-862 
868,869 
885,886 
898 
934,935 

960 

979-983 

1000,1008 

1009 
1022-1027 

1029 

1053 
1066-1072 
1119, 1120 
1128-1132 

1147 

1179-1183 

146,146 
143 

California 

Indiana 

Colorado 

108 

Connecticut 

244 

108 

161,162 
112 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Georgia 

166 

32 

160 

nitn<3« 

562 
616-618 
6«^^84 
760,761 

Kansas. 

164-168 

277 

112-114 

171-175 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

166,167 
173, 174 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

213 
166 
292 
277 

277 

47,49 
99-101 

155-158 

33,35,36 
4B-49 

Maryland 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts. 

943 

63 

Michigan 

Maine 

MinuMota 

1096, 1097 
1122,1123 
1203,1204 
1280-1282 
1382,1383 
1418-1421 
1520-1524 

177 

Missouri 

Maryland 

93,94 

Nebraska 

277 

182 

Massachiisetts 

Michigan 

98-104 

New  Jersey 

64 

Now  York 

188 

308 
308 
244 
308 

270-272 

281 

176-178 

194, 195 

257 

218 

125-127 
130-133 

North  Carolina 

141-143 

184-186 

73 

North  Dakota 

187 

Ohio 

1649, 1660 
1740-1742 

129,134 
135 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

186 
186 

277 

317,318 

339 

352-356 

276,277 

187 

1827,1828 
1848 

1972-1975 

Minnesota 

137 
145-148 

Rhode  Island 

Mississippi 

164-158 
117 

South  Dakota. 

308 

237,238 

147,148 
81 

Tennessee 

2057-2059 

Missouri 

Texas 

308 
244 

243 
350 

206 

Vermont 

Montana 

209,210 
163-168 

w^hington,. 

2185 
2186,2221 
2261-2263 

2310 
2350,2351 

186 
244 

432,433 
364 

212,215 

217,218 

188-193 

133 

Winc'Ynj^Ti ... 

Nebraska 

1298-1301 

1343 

1362 

1388-1393 
1409 

WyftTn»ng 

Nevada  

Inspection  and  regulation 
of  barber  shops: 

Idaho rr. 

277 
244 

103 
224 

232 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

210-212 
236 

Nevada 

226-229 

New  Hampshire 

North  Dakota 

1361,1362 
1506 

157,158 
161, 162 

158-162 

New  Mexico 

83 

tlon,  etc.,  of  bar- 
bers.) 

of  factories  and  work- 

186 
277 
277 

63,64 

45 

48,49 

237-243 

67 

223,224 

142 

New  York 

1453 
1485-1490 
1496-1524 

1562 

177 

shops: 
Alal)ama 

182-186 
255-260 

Alaska 

263,266 
267,272 

30263°— 23— Bull.  330 6 
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Inspection  and  reeulatlon 
of  factories  and  w<wk- 
Bhons — Concluded . 


liop! 
No 


ow  York— Con.. 


North  Dakota- 
Ohio 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania. 


Philippine  Islands. 

Porto  Rico 

Bhode  Island 


South  Carolina. 


Sooth  Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


Texas. 


Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Waahinpton.... 
West  Virginia. . 

Wlscoooain 


Wyoming 

(See  alto  Cellars  and 
basements,  use  of; 
Compressed  air; 
Kxplosivos;  Facto- 
ri(»s  and  work- 
rooms, ventilation, 
etc.,  ot;  Fire  es- 
capes; Guards  for 
dangerous  machin- 
e  r  y  ;  Inspection, 
etc.,  of  bakeries; 
Inspectors,  factory; 
Laundries;  Seats 
for  female  employ- 
ees: Sweating  sys- 
tem; Toilet  rooms.) 
Inspection  of  factories 
and  workshops,  com- 
mission on,  digest  of 

laws  relating  to 

Inspection  of  locomotives: 
District  of  Columbia. . 
Indiana... 


Massachusetts.. 


Bulletin 
No.  148. 


Page. 


1S<^ 
1608,1615 
1644-1654 

1716-1718 
1755-1760 


1787-1790 
1838 
1 847-1 H49 
1S65-1867 
1924,1926 
1927-1937 


1963 
1970-1975 
1977-1982 


2011 
2012, 20-26 
2036,2037 


2105 


2150 
2162-2166 


2193-2196 
2238,2239 

2259 

2261-2206 
2296.  ^-W 
2310-2325 


146,140 

463 

684-686 

710 

952 


BulleUn. 


No. 


344 


Page. 


278-293 

91 

96-106 

247-254 

83-S6 

228-*232 

233 

116 

166-176 


110-115 

250-252 

65 


269-271 

68-73 

219 

339 

34»-361 

279.280 

287-299 

276,277 

302 

311,312 

315 

371 
137 


377,378 
381,382 
322 
301-305 
385. 3S6 
330-332 
101-103 
339-346 
247,248 


207 
210-212 
145,148 

149 
3^-41 
321-330 
416.417 
341-315 
221-228 
427-432 

263 

369-373 


Inspection    of    locomo- 
tives—Concluded . 
New  York 


Ohio 

Vermont 

United  States 

Inspection,  etc.,  of  mer- 
cantile establishments: 
New  Hampshire.... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


Inspeeti(m,  ete.,  of  mines. 

{Set  Mine  reigulatlons.) 

Inspection  of  railroads, 

railroad      equi^pment, 

etc.:  , 

ComiMtioot , 

Maine. 


Michigan 

Mississipiti... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington.. 


United  States 

Inspection  of  steam  boil- 
ers: 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado.... 
Connectfcut. 


Delaware. 

Indiana... 


Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 


Montana.... 
NewJerssy. 
New  York.. 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma.... 
Pennsylvania. 

Khode  Island. 
Wisconsin 


(Sfe  aUo  Inspection 
of  locomotives.) 
Inspection  of  steam  Doil- 
ers     in     mines.    (See 
Mine  regulations.) 
Inspection  of  steam  ves* 
sels: 

Indiana , 

Maine 

Michigan 


Bulletin 
No.  148. 


Page. 


1S56-1698 

1682,1683 
2144,2146 
2427-2430 


1408,1409 
1487,1488 


421,422 


10(73,lCf74 
1140 

iiso.iisi 

1345 
1335 
1681-1683 
1764 
2008 


2138 
2212,2213 
2219,2220 
3421,3422 


84»-345 
400,410 


694 
na-717 

743 
867,868 
086-987 
053-090 

1072 
1100-1103 

1210-1222 


1474, 1«75 


1005 
1654-1658 


1848,1840 


653,658 

878 

1057-1000 

UOO-iUB 


Bulletin. 


No. 


292 
330 


186 


308 


166 
308 


186 
344 


344 


186 
244 
213 
344 

308 

808 
277 
186 


257 
377 

277' 
308 
244 

3n 

244 
277 
186 
344 
277 
^ 

277 
2U 
277 
277 
166 
344 


63.64 

31,32 

450 

138 

ITS'iTO 

146 

180-483 


177 
177 


335,338 


71 

71,73 

» 

77,78 
57 

iio.'uo 

67,68 

91 

153-154 


58 
135 

iio^isi 

lit 

172 
238,230 
210-221 

257 

254 
227,228 

162 

m 

360,261 

J« 

378 

201-294 

218-221 

367 
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Inspection  of  stoam  ves- 
sels—Concluded. 
Montana 

1273,1274 
1371 
1460,1401 
1540-1542 
1840-1844 
2208-2210 
2367-2374 

244 
186 

213 
235 

Inspectore ,  factory ,  etc.— 
Concluded. 
Texas. 

2077,2078 

2130. 

2146,2147 

New  Hampshire 

Utalu 

New  Jersey.. 

Vermont. ............ 

186 
244 
166 

395 

New  York 

Virginia 

347 

Pennsylvania.  -  - 

212 

Washington 

Washinpton 

2187,2188 
2234 

2295-2297 

1486,1488 

165,166 
192 

'"^^ 

.  835-337 
365-370 
507-511 
594-599 

600 
662,673 
729-731 
780,799 
816-824 

832 

863 

926 

1074 

1075,1084 

1109-1111 

1191-1193 

1248-1253 

1278 

1328-1330 
1433, 1445 
1446, 1451 

UnitedStates 

Inspector,  cannery: 

Delaware  ..••••.••... 

186 

186 
277 

186 
277 

277 

439,441 
460,451 

126-128 
251 

68,64 

45,46 
48,49 

West  Virginia 

180 
277 

416,417 
3il 

Inspectors,  mercantile: 
NewYork 

166 

Ohio 

182 

Inspectors,  ftujtoiy^etc: 
AlftH^TT"^ T 

157,158 
161,162 

Inspectors,  mine: 

Alabama 

Alaska  ..,.. 

186 
308 

66,67 
33 

jUaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.*  ...•..•>•.. 

253 
332,333 
359,364 
410,411 
414,416 

432,433 
435-438 
410,449 

Colorado.  •-•• 

277 

186 
244 
277 
186 

166 
186 
213 
186 
244 
186 

82 

122 

109 

80 

124-128 

80 
129 

41 

145 

142,143 

162 

ArkAnsas-T-..«r. 

244 
277 
244 

67-09 

Gonneotloat 

CdtoradO 

56-58 

Idaho 

Delaware 

XninOiff^r-T rn. 

iso' 

244 
186 

186 

146, 147 

13^145 

152 

Indiana 

Dfstif ct  of  Goluml^a.  . 

Iowa 

Florida 

474,476 

493 

548,549 

648,650 
693-695 
725,726 
797 
808,804 
810,811 
837,852 
863,862 
884  887 
914-916 

959,960 

976,1016 

1017,1019 

1021 

1061-1063 
1067,1068 
1134-1136 

163 

Georgia..  .•>..«.•.•.. 

Kan.<fas t  .  r ..... . 

nUnois 

166 
257 

63-56 

Indian^ 

I/)ui8iana 

69,71 
39-41 

Iowa - 

Maryland 

213 
277 

65,66 
137 

Kansas---*  T 

244 

166 
166 

277 
166 

213 

166 
186 
257 
277 

166,167 

38 
90 

125 

94,98,99 

123,124 

61 

130 

184 

58 

129 

134-136 

Minhfgftn 

Kentucky 

Mhinesota. ....... . 

Missouri 

Montana 

186 
244 
308 
186 
277 

166 

215 

Maine 

Nevada 

213 

Maryland 

126,127 
277 

New  Mexico 

225 

Massadiuaette. 

New  Jersey 

166 

NewYork. 

1524 
1569,1570 
1.589, 1.590 
1605, 1608 
1617-1621 

1703 
1724-1726 

1744 
1794-1797 
1831,1832 
1900-1905 

2009 

2030 
2037-2042 
2080, 20KI 
2111,2112 

2166 

2198 

2243-2245 

2327 
2342-2344 

2349 
2408,2409 

558,669 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oliio 

Midiican 

277 
308 

258 

Minnesota.... 

308 
166 
277 

115 
147,148 
166-168 

0Wa^0Hllt 

203 

Mississippi 

Sonth  Dakota 

Tenne^ee 

186 
308 

277 
186 
244 

Missouri 

1177-1179 
1272 
1290 
1365 

1392 

139,3,1409 
1410,1417 

1486-1480 

1606,1608 
1*644-1647 

1608 

1710 
17.51,1752 
1921-1923 

1946 
1959, 1960 
1970-1972 

1977 

1993 
1994,2003 

2026 
2036,2058 
2001,2063 

Montana 

329,331 
224 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

244 

308 
213 
244 
277 
330 
277 
202 

227,229 
138 
83 
238,234 
221 
26 
228,229 
60 

299 
380 

Texas 

325 

Utah 

244 

341 

NewYork 

Viit?inia 

Washington 

244 
277 
188 
244 
277 

351 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

321-330 

Oklahoma. 

400-402 
355 
345 

OrcRon 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  islands — 
Porto  Rico 

244 

277,278 

UnitedStates 

Inspectors,  raikoad: 
TUinois 

Bliode  Island. 

213 
257 
277 
292 

136 

95 

291-294 

77 

244 

186 

142 

MfiinA     

177 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

950 

South  CaroUaa> ...... 

1073 
1315 

1681,1683 
2098 

2210,2220 

..... 

Nebraska 

*  ' 

South  Dakota 

Ohio 

Tennessee. ..  ...•*.... 

186 
277 

381 
301 

Texas 

Washington 

... 
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Injuranoc,  accident: 
California 

244 

85,86 

Interference    with    em- 
plo3mieQt: 
/dabama 

154 

234 

429 

480,470 

488,480 

308 

Connecticut 

419 
632,  .'S33 
690,601 

81,32 

Idaho 



Arkansas 

Indiana 

Delaware 

Massachusetts. . 

186 
244 

185 
197-199 

Florida 

186 

130 

MichiKan 

1060, 1074 
1283 
13H4 
l.VO 
lo95 
1772 

Oeorgla 

Hawaii 

3oe 

244 

'^5 

New  Jersey 

Idaho 

North  Carolina 

1 

Illinois 

660 

North  Dakota 

I 

Iowa 

244 

161 

Oregtm 

::::::::::::: 

Kentucky 

813,814 

851 

1027.1028 

1104,1108 

1144 

1340 

1366,1357 

1408 

1544,1545 

1583, 1991 

1785, 1819 

1986,1987 

Pennsylvania 

1926,1927 
1995 
2146 
2216 

2291,2292 

879 
1384 

921-026 

1 

T^nnL^nnft . .   _   ,  _  _ 

South  Carolina 

Massachusetts 

Mlnnesntft , 

Vermont 

244 

201,202 

Washington 

308 

254,255 

Mlsjrf^wlppi 

Wiscon^n 

Nevada 

244' 

Insurance,  coUoctlve: 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

225,236 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Insurance,  cooperative:  • 
Maryland 

North  DakoU 

Pena^ylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

TmnfKffM^ 

Mifhigftn...... 

186 
244 

187-189 
197-199 

801-304 

618 

244 
292 

S21  321 

Insurance  of  employees: 

Texas 

8iS 

California ..'...'. 

Utah 

2110 
2180,2183 

2252 
2807,2308 

2422 

167 

324 

998 

539,558 

842,843 

876 

967 

1051 

1146 

1164 

1544 

1692,1593 

1706 

1749 

1953 

.      19S6 

2017,2018 

2001 

2002,2094 

2125 

2140 

2205 

212 

292 

326,327 

601,602 

946 

Illinois 

Washington 

Indiana 

308 
213 
166 
166 

213 

2.57 
308 

87-80 

64 

96-^8 

130 

131,143 

71 

63-5.5 

108 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

186 

406 

T'lT^iisiana 

Maryland 

United  States 

{See  also   Blacklist- 
ing:    Boycotting: 
Conspiracy  against 
worldngmen;    En- 
ticing   employees; 
Intimidation;  Pro- 
tection of  employ- 
ees;  Sabotage; 
Strikes  of  raUroQd 
employees.) 
Intimidation: 

Alabama. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1079-1082 
105)4 

1123-1125 
1H2 

1283-1 2J^7 

1368^1370 
13M 

1469-1472 

1686,1687 
1995 

MlnTHMfOtft , 

1 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

2.57 
330 

"m 

244 
244 
244 
2.57 
244 
244 

244 
2.57 
244 
244 

186 
244 

77,78 
27 

*37i,'372 

92 

147,148 

191 

60 
262,263 
285,286 

79 

60 

262,263 

363,364 

367 

187-189 
197-199 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Illinois 

South  Carolina. 

Louisiana 

Infflirftnt-p.  health: 

Maine 

(^llifomia 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Massachusetts. 

Mississippi 

Mis.sourt. 

Ohio 

New  York 

North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma. 

TnwimnpOj  soriftl; 



California 

Oregon 

Massachusetts 

Porto  Rico 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota. 

Texas 



Wiisoongin... . 

Insurance,      unemploy- 
ment: 

'         Utah 

Michigan....^  ^^^  ^^. 

Vermont 

263 
560 

1042,1047 
1275 
1282 
1404 

1469, 1550 

1564, 1.5.5.5 
158.5 
1740 
2138 

2269,2260 
2334 

Washing!  on 

' 

Intelligence  offlces.    (See 

Employment  ofBces.) 
IntemDorate  employees: 
California 

{See  aUo  Interference 

I           with  employment, 

and    cross    rofer- 

1            ences.) 

Intoxicants,  sale  of,  to 

employees: 

Arizona 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraska 

** 

California 

New  Jersey 

Colorado. 



New  York 

Hawaii 

Massachusetts 

1         Michigan 

North  Dakota 

186 

180,199 

Oklahoma 

Minnesota...... 

1006,1119 

1241,1242 

1310 

U46 

1360 

^1886 

Vermont 

Montana 

1S» 

S9 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

{Sf^    flan   Intoxica- 

Now Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

tion,  etc.) 

•  ..*. 
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Intoxicants,  sale  of,  to 

employees— Concluded. 

Noru  Dakota. 

1502 
1665 
1768 
1977 
2011 
2129 

2139,2140 
2187 

2241 

Labor  agents.  (5«  Emi- 
grant agents.) 

Labor    agreements    not 
conspiracy.    {See  Con- 
spiracy, labor    agree- 
ments not.) 

Labor     and  indostrles, 
State  board  of: 
Massachusetts 

Labor,  bureau  of.    {See 
Bureau  of  labor.) 

Labor  camps,  etc.: 

California 

1015-1017 
301,303 

257 

186 
277 
308 
186 

Ohio 

Ore(i;ofi 

Rhode  Island 

Soath  Dakota. 

Utah 

Vermont 

60 

Washington 

"Wwt  Vfrglpift 

Intoxication,    drinking, 
etc.,  of  employees: 

160,182 

88,80 

Alabama. 

Delaware 

S 

Alaska 

186 

70 

61,52 

Arizona 

226 

239 

273 

398 

470 

628 

613 

675,702 

754 

873 

932 

1092 

1106 

1145 

1164 

1240 

1265,1275 

1282 

1283,1312 

1327,1339 

1402 

1439 

1469 

1566 

1502 

1637,1684 

1706 

1770 

1912 

1958 

2017 

2115,2124 

2138 

126,127 

Arkansas 

Hawaii 

505 

Calif  omia 

Michigan 

186 
186 

186 
308 

186 
308 
186 

808 

187 

Connecticut 

244 

107 

New  York 

1615 
1516,1531 

268-270 

Florida 

Pennsvlvania 

Idaho 

337 

ininol<! 

Porto  Rico 

232 

Indiana 

{See    aho    Lodging 
houses.) 
Labor  commission: 
Delaware 

Iowa       .... 

Maine 

Ifarvland 

123,124 
77 

Michigan 

Hawaii 

499,501 
634^638 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

152 

Mississippi 

Labor,  commissioner  of. 
(See  Bureau  of  labor.) 

Labor,compulsory.  (See 
Labor,requirement  of.) 

Labor    contracts.    (See 
Contracts   of  employ- 
ment.) 

Labor,  employment  of. 
(See  Employment  of 
labor.) 

Labor,  etc.,  local  or  spe- 
cial   laws    regulating. 
(See  T/ocal  or  special 
laws,  etc.) 

Labor    organieatlons, 
bribery  of  representa- 
tives of.    (See  Bribery 
of  representatives,  etc.) 

Labor  organiMtlons  ex- 
cluding  members  of 
National  Guard.    (See 
Protection      of     em- 
ployees as  members  of 
National  Guard.) 

Labor  organizations,  in- 
corporation,  regula- 
tion, etc.,  of: 
Alabama 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersev 

244 

242 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    

Oklahoma 

........ 

Oregon 

244 
1S6 
244 

271 
338,339 

291 
298,299 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

213 

186 

i47 
898 

Washington 

2182 
2230 
2260 
2347 

2433,2435 
2414 

1547 

WestVlrj^nia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

(See  also  intemperate 
employees.) 
Tnvi*nrtf>n«5-  «t«  .  of  ftm- 

81 

Colorado 

334 
413 

Connecticut 

United  States 

Illinois 

292 

82 

Iowa 

720 
769,770 
839,840 

879 
946,947 
969, 1001 

1048-1050 
1060 

119 

Isthmian  Canal,  hours  of 
labor  oni 

Kansas 

29,33 

Louisiana 

United  States 

Maine 

244 
166 
1S6 
330 
277 

244 
244 

181 

J. 

Judapments    for    wages. 
(See  Suits  for  wages.) 

• 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

142 

183,184 

19 

140 

Minnesota 

20&206 
^211 

K. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

1279,1318 

1357, 1358 

1384 

1453 

1603 

1784, 1785 

1S18-1821 

Kidnapping: 

N^York 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersev 

Philippine  Islands... 

166 

197 

New  York 

United  States 

2423 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

L. 

166 

204 

littbels.    iSee    Trade- 
marks.) 

Texas 

2075, 2079 

Utah 

244 

336,337 
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Labor  organitatlons,  In- 
corporatioEL  regula- 
tion, etc.,  of— Concld. 
Virginia 

277 

2n 

277 

830 
333,834 
347,848 

Leave  of  absence  for  em- 
ployees In  public  serv- 
ice—Concloded. 
HawaU 

188 

808 

134 

Washington  ......... 

Teiwt 

745*746 

75 

Wi'^consin 

Wvnmlni?       

2345 
2404,2423 
2436,2445 

292 

413 
489,490 

969 
1107 
1203 
1549 

«       MaaeaohuBetts 

166 
186 

12S 

United  States 

166 

186 
808 

235,236 

91 
45 

Nevada 

1328 

1665 

23H2350 

2360-2864 

2435 

2863 
76-79 

151-153 
180 
190,194 
195,196 
204,205 
241,245 
250,361 
254,216 
265,266 
342,343 
358,350 
363,361 
'408 
451,452 

477,^ 

480-483 

524^526 

660 

629 

633,648 

644,663 

688-690 

606-697 

720-722 

746,741 

774 

775,796 

801,803 

183 

Labor     organiTAtions, 

North  Carolina 

United  States 

Letter  oarriera,  hours  of 
labor  of: 
United  Btates 

Letters  of  recommenda- 
tion.   (S«€  Employers' 
certificates.) 

Liability  of  corporations 
(or  debts  of  contractors 
for  labor,  list  of  laws 
determining 

using  false  cards,  etc., 
of: 
California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

MassachuAetts 

Minnesota 

Montana 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

308 

201 

Ohio 

1701 
1769 
1828 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Liabliity  of  employees  for 
negUgenoe.  (S«  Negli- 
gence.) 

Liability  of  employers, 
and   workmen's  com- 
pensation for  injuries, 
commission    on.    (See 
Commission,  etc.) 

Liability  ofemployersfbr 
injuries  to  employees: 

Rhode  Island 

292 

77 

Texas    

2091 
2162 
2307 

1402 

Virginia 

Wiscoiwla 

Labor    organiiatlons. 

(See  also  Antitrust  act; 
Conspiracy,  labor 
agreements    not;  Pro- 
tection of  employees  as 
members :  Trade-marks 

of  trade-unions.) 

Labor  organs,  public  ad- 
vertising in: 
New  Jersey 

Arizooa 

277 
244 

51 

Arkannas 

Labor,  requirement  of: 
Delaware 

257 
257 
244 

257 
257 
244 
2:>7 
257 
237 
257 
257 
267 
244 

29 

86-37 

164 

43,44 

45,46 

183-1H5 

»^-60 

64 

67-69 

81-83 

93-95 

100 

359,360 

70 

Calitomia 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Colorado. 

186 

105 

Louisiana 

C-onnectlfli*- 

Maryland 

M  assachusetts 

Montana 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Florida 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island 



South  Dakota 

Idaho 

West  Virginia 

Illinois 

186 

145,146 

Labor,     Sunday.     (See 

80,81 

Indiana 

Sunday  labor.) 
Laborers,     aUen.    (See 

Alien  laborers.) 
Laborers,  exemption  of. 

from  license  tax,  list  of 

Iowa 

186 

244 

W3.1M 

laws  granting 

■K'ftnBa<«.....,x..,....x 

Laborers'  lodiane  houses. 
(See  Lodging  nouses.) 

Laborers.    (*S€<  Employ- 
ees.) 

244 

286 

Kentucky 

257 

41 

Ladders,  standards  for: 

816 

847,865 

881-883 

897 

960 

1009, 1010 

1056, 1(»7 

1100 

1103,1128 

1143,1146 

114S,  1151 

U6&-1169 

1194 

1231 

1245,1246 

1300,1301 

1312,1317 

Pennsylvania 

Maine 

Laundries,  regulation  of: 

211 

Arizona 

Maryland    .      ,  , 

California 

213 

3ns 

1H6 
244 

36 

64 

123 

173, 174 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

166 
186 

in 

Connecticut 

186 

Delaware. ..T 

Kansas 

Montana 

i236 
1512 

MinnosotA 

186 

166 

380 

202,20} 

New  York 

MiAjd5urinnl 

Oregon 

213 

117, 124 

147 

Virginia 

2163,2164 
2313,2325 

292 
463 

Mijwwrl 

33,34 

Wisconsin 

Leave  of  absence  for  em- 
pk)yees  in  public  aerr- 

CaUfomla 

186 

85 

Montana 

Nebraska 

186 

Bl 

District  of  Columbia.. 
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Liability    of  employers 
for  injury  to  employ- 
ees— Concluded . 

1337 

License  tax.  exemption 

list  oflaws  granting. . . . 
License  tax,  laborers  not 
topay: 

80,81 

887 
1944 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

186 

237 

New  Jorsev 

1394-1396 

1433 
1434, 1436 
1438, 1430 
16«6-163» 

1555 

1564 
1670,1577 

1586 
1603, 1600 
1665-1667 

1680 
1684-1687 

1703 
1704, 1723 

1760 
1764,1765 

1867 
1947-1949 
1961-1053 

1001 
1004^1997 

1999 

2012 
2021,2022 
2086-2088 

2109 
2142-2144 

2151 
2152,2154 
2260,2287 
2289,2290 

2:i27 
2328,2341 
2351,2352 
2419-2431 

New  Mexico 

Philippine  Inlands. . . 
Licensing,  etc.    (5tf«  Ex- 
amination, etc.) 
Liens.    {See  Mechanics' 

liens.) 
Lighting  code: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

808 

186 

186 
M4 

186 

296 

298,299 
257 

244 
244 

North  CaroUna. 

243 

North  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

""^' ******** 

287 

Ohio 

Liquor.    (iSee  Intoxi- 
cants.) 
Loans  to  employees: 
-  T^rniisianft. . ,  r 

866 

800 
837 

Oklahoma. ....  t .  T ..  w 

Local  or  special  lawsTeg- 
ulating  labor,  etc.: 
Kentncky 

Oregon... 

188 
186 

342 
363 

Louisiana 

PennsylvBiila 

North  Carolina.  ^ . . . . 

186 
244 

296 

PhUippine  Islands... 
Porto  Kico. 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

1783 
2071 
2151 

408 
497 

W6 
2396 

255 

213 

140,141 

BouthOaroUna « 

Virginia 

South  Dakota. 

Locomotive  boilers,  in- 
spection of.     (See  In- 
spection   of    locomo- 
tives.) 

Locomotives,  etc.,  aban- 
donment   of.  {See 
Strikes  of  railroad  em- 
ployees.) 

Locomotives,  headlights 
on.      {See    Railroads. 
safety  provisions  on.) 

Lodging  hou.ses.  laborers' : 
Connectiout 

Texas. .... 

308 

244 

Utah 

Vermont.  »«...•«.... . 

Virginia ^ 

Wisconsin.^.... 

213 

166 
186 

277 

147,148 

233 
450 

47,48 

WyOHriUg.  ..,.,.-.  n  r  T 

United  states 

Hawaii 

(See  also  Contracts  of 

right  to  damages; 
Employmentoila- 
bor;  Injuries,  etc.; 

{See  al90  Labor 
camps.) 
Lodging  houses,  sailors': 
Louisiana 

United  Static 

{See  also  Seamen.) 
Logging    and     sawmill 
safety  orders: 
California 

Insurance,  acci- 
dent.) 
liability  of  employers  for 
taxpR  of  fifpplnyiy^s: 

244 

95 

Alaska^.....?. 

Ltmch,  time  fac.    iSee 
Time  for  meals.) 

M. 

Maflcars: 

United  States 

Matt.obstracting: 

United  States 

Mail      eervioe,      ocean. 
American  vessels  and 
crews  for: 

UnitiMi  States 

Manufactures,  State: 

Arizona 

2430,2435 
2364 

2364 

Calif  ornia......^ 

262 

479' 

511,520 

849,  S50 

1274, 1275 

1327,1328 

1844 

1845,1864 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Louisiana , 

Montana  ..--.•.».-. -. 

Nevada 

PcnpvytvfiniA _ . 

Vft^Mnp^nn 

308 

255 

{See  0it6  Employers 
to  tomi^  nasMS, 

2289 
70 

etc.) 
liabiUty  ofraihroad  com- 

188 

■  75,76 

panies  for  debts  of  con- 
tractors. (See  Liability 
of  stockholders;  Protec- 
tion of  wages.) 

Liability  of  raUroad  com- 
panies for  injuries  to 
employees.    {See   Lia- 
blUty  of  employers.) 

Liability  of  railroad  com- 
panies for  wages  due 

Married  women,  earnings 
of.    {See  Earnings  of 
married  women.) 

Master  and  servant.  {See 
Employment  of  labor; 
Liability  of  employers; 
and  cross  tefeMnoes  un- 
der each.) 

Matches,  use  of  white 

phosphorus  in  making: 

United  States 

Meals,    time    for.     {See 
Time  for  meals.) 

Mechan  Ics ,  exemption  of, 
from  licem^e  tax,  list  of 
laws  granting 

2431,2432 
80.81 

UabiUty  of  stockholders 
of  corporations  for  wage 
debts,  list  of  laws  de- 
tecmining - 
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No.  148. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No. 


Page. 


Mechanics,  exemption  of. 

from     manufacturers* 

taxes: 
Philippine  Islands . . . 
Mechanics'  liens,  digest 

of  laws  relating  to 


1944 
27-76 


Mediation.     (See   Arbi- 
tration.) 
Medical   attendance  for 
employees: 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Medical  inspection: 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

(See    also    Physical 
examination  of  em- 
ployees.) 
Mercantile        establish- 
ments, etc.,  inspection 
of.      (See    Inspection, 
etc.,  of  mercantile  es- 
tablishments.) 
Messenger  service  by  chil- 
dren.    (See  Children, 
employment     of,     in 
street  trades.) 
Militia,  organized.    (See 
Protection  of  employ- 
ees as  members  of  Na- 
tional Guard.) 
Mine  gases,  etc.,  investi- 
gation of: 

Kentucky 

United  States 

Mine  inspectors.  (5«^  In- 
spectors, mine.) 
Mine    operations,    com- 
mission on.    (See  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.) 
Mine  repilations: 

Alabama 


1435 


1488, 1489 
1922,1923 


Alaska. 


Arizona . . . 
Arkansas.. 


California . 
Colorado.. 


Idaho.. 
Illinois. 


Indiana 
Iowa... 
Kansas. 


826,827 
2426 


158 
165-184 

185 
192,193 

216-228 

231 
234-239 
24^245 


321 

323 

335-341 

365-389 

526-529 

535,556 
557,565 
580-588 
591-616 
624-627 
653-663 
669-673 

729-737 
747-755 
757-760 
777-790 
801,804 
805 


244 


186 


10 
17,18 
12 
16 
12 
8 
«,7 


276 


66-72 

60 

33 

73 

36,37 

77,78 

67,68 

65-58 

41 

79 

105 

97-99 

81-83 

59 

137,138 

137 

146-149 

139-145 

156-158 

108,109 

84,85 

111,112 

115 

94,96 

163 


169-170 

168-172 

121 


Mine  regulations— Con. 
Kentucky 


Maryland... 

MlchigEUi..., 

Minnesota.., 
MissourL.... 


Montana. 
Nevada.. 


New  Jersey.... 
New  Mexico... 


New  York. 

North  CaroUna.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio •.. 


South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Texas.. 
Utah... 


Vh-ginia 

Washington.. 


West  Virginia.* 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming.. 


United  States 

(See  also  Accidents 
in  mines;    Inspec- 
tors, mine;  Mines, 
etc.) 
Mine    regulations,  com- 
mission on: 
Illinois 


816-827 

831 

926-034 

1074-1077 
1083-1092 
1109-1112 
1183-1198 
1204,1205 
1214, 1215 
1240, 1241 
1247-1271 
1328-1335 

1344 
1346-1348 

1354 


1433,1434 
1436, 1437 
1445-1451 
1524-1526 
1529,1547 
1566-1571 


Oklahoma.... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


1617-1644 


1723-1738 
1742-1745 
1762-1764 
1792-1817 
1831-1837 

1857 
1867-1916 

1933 
2009-2011 
2018,2019 

2031 
2042-2065 
2065-2067 
2080-2063 
2007-2100 
2111-2120 


2166-2177 

2198-2208 

2217 

2232,2233 
2239-2241 
2213-2254 


2327 
2329,2330 
2332-2345 
2347-2350 
2408-2410 


Maryland. 


Mine  regulations,  com- 
mission on,  digest  of 
laws  as  to 

Miners,  examination, 
etc.,  of.  («S0e  Examina- 
tion, etc.) 


147 


166 
257 
213 
330 


188 
244 

186 
244 
186 
244 


277 
186 


308 


277 
166 
186 
244 
277 
292 
308 


53-73 
41,43 
65,66 

16 


206-208 
200,210 

215 

213 

227-229 

224 


222,223 


182,183 


241 
193,194 
304,306 

261 

240 
66 

203 


320-331 


299 

380,381 

825 

239,240 


341 

313 

248 

148 

351,352 

321-330 

335,336 

390-416 

355,357 

345,346 

258 

425,426 

436,437 

373 

353,355 


244 

156,157 

308 

81,  82 

166 

04 

292 

45 
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Minors'  home: 

Pennsylvania 

Miners'  hospital: 

California 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Ponnsylvaflla 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

Miners,  qualifications  of. 

(See  Examination,  etc., 

of  miners.) 

Mines,  accidents  in. 

(See  Accidents  in  mines.) 

Mines,  bureau  of.    (See 

Bureau  of  mines.) 
Mines,    department    of. 
(See  Bureau  of  mines.) 
Mbios,    electric    wiring, 
etc.,  in: 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

K^"^tft« 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Montana 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

West  Virginia. 

\Vyomlng 

Mines,  fire-fighting  and 
rescue  stations  fOT.  (Su 
Accidents,  provisions 
for.) 
Mines,  etc.,  hours  of  labor 
in.  {See  Hours  of  la- 
bor, etc.) 
Mines,  inspection  of.  (See 

Mine  regulations.) 
Mines,  inspectors  of.  (Set 

Inspectors,  mine.) 
Minimum  wages: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 


California. 


Colorado . 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Kanwv* 


Massachusetts.. 


Minnesota...... 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Porto  Rico. 
Texas 


Utah 

Washington.. 

Wisoon^.... 


Bulletin 
No.  148. 


Page. 


1829-1831 


287 
1439 


1825,1826 

2120 

2235,2236 

2328,2329 


181,182 
382 
527 
608 
789 


1067 

1254 

1630-1632 

1732 

1887-1896 

2098,2099 


316-320 


390-392 


1012-1014 


1138-1141 
1306-1308 


1603 
1775-1780 


2133 
2224-2227 


2282-2284 


Bulletin. 


No. 


308 


213 


166 


277 


Page. 


50 


107-110 


410,411 
353 


61,62 

79,80 

56 

41 

29 

93,9i 

29,30 

92,93 

45,46 

100-105 

31-^4 

171-175 

99,100 

128-130 

184 

76.78,79 

191-193 

127 

47,48 

117 


243-247 


311 
118-120 
122-127 

284 

308-^12 

81 

244 


397-398 
351-354 


Bulletin 
No.  148. 


Page. 


Minimum   wages,   com- 
mission on,  digest  of 

laws  as  to 

Minors,  earnings  of.  (See 

Earnings  of  minors.) 
Misdemeanors,    penalty 
for: 

Georgia 

New  York 

Utah 

Mothers'  pensions: 

Arizona 


Arkansas., 
California. 
Colorado.. 
Delaware.. 


Florida.. 
Hawaii-., 
Idaho.... 
Illinois.., 


Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Louisiana. 
Maine , 


Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan....... 

Minnesota 


Missouri.. 
Montana. 


Nebraska. 
Nevada... 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York. 


.  North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


Pennsylvania. 
South  Dakota., 


Texas. 
Utah.. 


Virginia 

Washington.. 


West  Virginia., 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Mothers'  pensions,  com- 
mission on,  digest  of 
laws  as  to 


Moving-picture  machines, 
examination,  etc.,  of 
operators  of.  (See  Ex- 
amination, etc.) 

Moving-picture  theatres, 
provisions  for  employ- 
eesin: 
^^al^o"^ t^gfrt^&tfBy-^ 


147,148 


492 

1647-1549 

2123 


262 


533,534 
618-620 

719 


1028,1029 

1055,1056 

1126 

1201 


1279,1280 

1321,1322 

1369, 1370 
1430, 1431 


1661, 1662 
1740, 1745 
1774, 1775 

1917, 1918 

2026-2028 


2133,2134 


2227,2228 


2256,2257 


Bulletin. 


No. 


186 


Page. 


Gh&gh  » 


74,75 

62,63 

70 


113-115 

92 

21 

93-95 

99,100 

138 

141 

146,147 

161 

170, 171 

163,164 

42,43 

178-180 

123 

6^-69 


202-204 

152 
207,208 
209,210 
212,213 

175 
217,218 
198,197 
229,230 

223 
236,237 

239 

240,242 

252-254 

97 

228 
297,298 

305 
308,309 
312,313 
272-274 
340-342 
277,278 

319 
299,300 
378,379 
305,306 
328,329 

393 
315,316 

105 

398 

321 
418,419 
355,356 
361-363 
435,436 


21,22 
5,6 


«« 
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N. 

Names  of  employees  to 
be  furnished.    (Set 
Employers  to  furnish 
names,  etc.) 

National    Guard,   mem- 
bers of,  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  labor  or- 
eanizations.    (See   La- 
bor oreanizations,  etc.) 

National  Guard,  protec- 
tion of  employees  as 
members  of.    (vV€«  Pro- 
tection of  employees  as 
members  of  National 
Guard.) 

National  trade-tmions: 
United  States 

2404 

2354 

l.-W 
209 
231 

272, 273 
470 
48X 
523 
539 

766,767 
840 
875 

948,949 

952,953 

1059 

1104-1107 

1145,1116 

iir>3 

1239.1240 

1338,1310 

1401,1402 

1542, 1516 

1,547, 15:>0 

1591,1592 

1700 

174S 

17?>6 

1957,  lD->s 

2000,2006 

Newsboys.      (Set  Chil- 
dren,  emplcnrmeat  of, 
in  street  trades.) 

Night  work.    (JSte  ChU- 
dren,  night  work  by; 
Women,    night    work 
by.) 

Nonresidents,     employ- 
ment   of,    as    armed 
guard*?.      iSu  Arawd 
guards.) 

Notice  of  intention  to  ter- 
minate    employment. 
(See  Employment,  ter- 
mination of,  notice  of.) 

Notice   of  reduction   of 
wages.      (See  Wages, 
reduotion  of,  notice  of.) 

O. 

Obligations  oTemployers, 
et<j.      (Ste     Smi^oy- 
mentoi  labor.) 
Obstructing  mall: 

United  State*. 

Oocopational     diseases, 
commission,  etc,  on, 

1     resolutions  as  to. 

OccupatioDa]  diseases,  re- 
ports, prevention,  etc, 
of: 
GaUfornia 

2354 

lis 

MS 

206.297 

fi68 

806 

1008,1000 

lOSS-MOS 

1074 

1122 

1211-1214 

laeo 

1428 

1435 
1490 
1512,1516 
1526-1529 
1661 
1668-1672 
1934-1937 

Navy  yards,  employees 
in: 
United  States 

Negligence  of  employees 
of  common  earners: 
Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

r.ilifnrni^ . 

Florida 

Georgia  . 

M4 

Tdftho  _ 

... 

Tllinni«...,. ,,.. 

Kansas 

79 

i^^uisiaiiA 

Connecticut — 

Illinoif 

Mahie 

Maine 

MassacbiLsetts 

1» 

306 



*i4l*i46 

Michigan 

tklm 

Minnesota 

Maryland 

MLssis^ppi 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

*■**"*'*** 

Missouri 

".  «. 

Montana ^.. 

Nevada 

Minnei»otft. 

New  Jersey  ......... 

Missouri 

"*"**"" 

New  York 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

********* 

166 
2H 

lS6-lff 

North  Dakota 

New  Mexico 

90 

Oregon 

New  Yoi* 

166 
806 

292 

244 
186 

181 

PeurL>vl  vania 

Porto  Kico 

Ohio 

162,168 

213 

131 

South  Carf^na 

65 

South  Dakota. 

2016,2017 
2a34 
2124 
213S 

Pennsyl^'a^^a 

Rhode  Island.... 

Teimosbce 

244 

322 

""'S? 

Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

2258,2250 
2364 

616 
1640,1641 

186 

Virginia 

2150 
2180-21 K2 
2184, '2209 
2210 
22W 
2306 
2407 

208 

272 

523 

1106,1107 

1238-1240 

1338, 1340 

1547 

1549,1555 

1591, 1592 

1842,l>y43 

1957 

2017 

1103 

Ocean      mail     service. 

American  vessels  and 

crews  fon    • 

United  States 

Offenses.    (See  N«gH- 

QU  and  gas  wells  near 
mines: 
Illinois 

"Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconbin. 

Uuitod  Sutos 

Nepliponoe  of  operators  of 
steam  boilers,  etc.: 

Arizona 

Ohio 

('alif  omla 

Old-age,  accident,  etc., 
reUef: 
Alaska : 

806 

806 

186 
213 
244 
244 

......•• 

Idaho 

...    , 

Minnesota.. .......... 

Montana 

..... 

Ariiona 

'*iS 

Nevada 

Montana 

""*" 

New  York 

Old-age  insuranoe  and 
pensions,  commissions 
on,  digest  of  laws  as  to. 
(See  OMo  Commissions.) 

Overtime  workr 

148,140 

North  Dakota 

24 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

South  Dakota 

79 

Negli^nt  fellow  servant 

CaliXomia 

80 

to  be  named  in  verdict: 
Minnesota 

Kansas. 

•^5 
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Overtime  work— Con. 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Orecon 

Phifip^ne  Islands. 

Porto  Rico 

Texas 

Washington 

United  States 


1780 


i9ai 


p. 

Payment  of  wages  due  at 
end  ol  employment: 

Arisona 

Arkansa.su 

California 


Colorado,. 

Idaho 

Indiana... 
Kansas..,. 
Lotdsians. 


Maine. 

Massachusetts., 
Minnesota 


21Q2 

2436 


209 
289,240 
296,399 

S46 

532 

090 

778,800 


884 

984 


MissourL , 

Montana 

Nevada , 

New  Jersey...., 
OreMcu..,,...., 
South  Carolina.. 


1206 


1393,1804 
1762 
1996 


Utah 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Payment  of  wages  due 
deceased  employees: 

Alabama 

Arisona 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Now  Jersey 

Penneylvaaiia 

Vlrgliua 

Fasmaent  of  wages  in  bor- 
romns: 

California 

Nevada 

Payment  of  wages  in 
scrip: 

Ariaona 

Arkansas. 

CaWomia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

nun^ 

Indiana 


163 
211 


435 


488 

1146,1147 

1399,1400 

1856 


275 
1334 


209-212 

212 

294,295 

346-348 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Looishuia.. 

Mai^and.. 

Michigan... 


iCinnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


479 
657 
640 

6^,687 
735 
771 

800,814 
841 

842,853 
920 

921,939 

1044 

1062,1083 


1288 
1825,1842 
1362,1363 


143 

308 
271 
801 
306 


Payment   of  wages    in 
scrip— Concluded. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 


154 
880 


87,90 

61 

83,84 


151 

in 

42 


201 
149,150 


125 
203 


266 
878,374 
295 
813 
844 
421 
355 


244 
808 

61 
63 

244 
186 
202 

129 
131 
61 

277 
380 

275 
89 

186 

100,101 

186 

129 

244 

147 

244 

167,168 

244 
166 

277 

205 

145,146 

160 

277 

208 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Phllipj^ne  Islands. 

Porto  Rica. 

South  Carolina 


Tennessee.. 


1397,1398 
1437 
1438,1440 
1478,1479 
1566 
1719 
1762 
1844 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestvTrglnia 

Wisconsin 

(Sm  aUo  Company 
stores.) 
Payment  of  wages,  modes 
and  times  of: 

Ariaona 

Arkansas , 


1954 
1998 

1999,2005 
2033 

2035,2036 


California. 


Colorado.... 
Connecticut. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 


Indiana. 


2138,2137 
2159 

2189,2190 
2234 

2235,2261 


209 
230 

240^249 
299 

305,^ 

345-848 
^408 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky., 
Louisiana.. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 


Ifissoail.. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey.  - 
New  Meidco.. 


498 

542 

561,623 

639-641 

687,703 

704 

735 

773 

821 

864 


872,873 
883,  .««4 
895 
938,9,?9 
9S4-986 
1000 


1103 
1153 


1160,1176 
1177, 11»4 
1185, 1202 


13.'J5 
1356, 13GS 
1396-1400 
1406,1417 


1479, 1548 


New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota.., 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 


Philippine  Islands... , 

Digitized  by^ 


1693, 1694 
1719, 1742 


277 


213 

166* 
186 
186 
244 
277 


277 


221 


129 

'268,'204 

371,374 

379 

321 

314 


344,345 


101 

79,80 

61-63,78 

83,84 

87,88 

97 


159,160' 

169 

46,47 

86,87 

62 

48 

178 


126,126 

184,186 

71' 

63,55 

201 ' 
118 
145 
146,150 
82 
166 


171,172 
220,221 
202-204 
213 
137 


245 
161 

295,'296 
257,258 


272 
275 


mg\^ 


186 
186 
213 
166 
213 
257 
186 


166 

1S6 
213 
257 
292 
186 
30S 
166 

213 

2n 


277- 
244 
277 
277 
306 


241 


ISO 
244 


244 
277 
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Payment  of  wages,  modes 
and  times  of— Con. 
Rhode  Island 

1083 
1995 

Police,    industrial    and 
State,   digest  of  laws 
as  to 

02-07 

277 
306 
330 

308 

35 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

166 
213 
277 
330 
277 
244 
186 
277 

'257* 
244 
277 
196 
244 
808 
277 
186 

204 
139 
205 
35 
300 
321 
386 
313,314 

'ioi'ioo 

357,358 
344,345 
421 
361 
271 
355 
441 

Police  oiBeers.   (See 

Armed  guards.) 
Police,  State,  use  of ,  in 

labor  disputes: 
Massachusetts 

27 

7,8 

Tennessee 

2033,2064 

Texas 

107 

Utah 

Policemen,  employment 
of,  as  laborers: 
Maryland 

088 
2436,2437 

402 

046 

Vermont 

2136,2137 

2158»2150 

2235 

2281 
2345 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Poll  tax  of  employees, 
UabUitv  of  employers 
for.    (See  liability  of 
employers  for  taxes  of 
employees.) 

Postal  employees,  rights 

United  Stotes 

Powder,  use  of,  In  mines. 
(See  Mine  regulations.) 

Preference  of  wages. 
(See  Wages  as  preferred 
claims.) 

Printing,    public     (See 
Public  prtnting.) 

Profit  sharing  by  corpo- 
rations: 
Connecticat 

244 

Wyoming 

United  States 

(See  also  Payment  of 
wages  in  scrip.) 
Payment  of  wages,  re- 
fusal of.    (5w  wages, 
refusing  to  pay.) 
Peddler's  license,  exemp- 
tion of  mechanics  from, 
list  of  laws  granting 

80,81 
1345 

380 

Penalty  for  misdemean- 
ors.   {See  Misdemean- 
ors.) 

Pensions  for  employees. 

(See  Retirement  funds.) 
Pensions,  mothers'.   (See 

Mothers'  pensions.) 
Peonage: 

Nevada 

Massachusetts........ 

New  Jersey 

202 
186 

53,54 

Protection  of  alieo  labors 
ers.    (See  Alien  labor- 
ers.) 

Protection  of  employees 
as  candidates  for  office: 
*   CaUfomia 

Philippine  Islands. . . 

166 

107 

United  States 

2355 
2406,2423 

2431,2432 
588 

85 

Wyoming 

2882 

275 

351,352 

306^300 

518,510 

631 

774 

Phosphorus,  white,  use 
of,  in  manufacture  of 
matches: 
United  States 

Protection  of  employees 
as  members  of  labor 
organizations: 
CaUfomia 

Physical  competence,  cer- 
tificates of.    (See  Chil- 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

dren,  employed,  etc.) 
Physical  nxnrnination  of 

Idaho 

.... 

Indiana 

employees: 
lUnois 

Elansas 

Louisiana 

166 

91,02 

New  Jersey 

166 
188 
292 

16i 

271,272 

59,60 

Massachusetts. ....... 

Minnesota 

067 

1107,1108 

1140,1150 

1343 

1371,1372 

1400 

1544,1545 

1603 

1710,1720 

1750 

1R40 

1058 

2003,2004 

2120 

2308 

220,230 
274 
580 
777 
870 
1010,1011 
1061 

NowYorlc 

1482 

ion 

1036 

255,2.56 

1435 
203.5 

154 
324 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

Nevada" 

Pennsylvania 

186 
244 

328,329 
299 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Physicians,  emploMnent 

New  York 

of: 

Ohio 

Arkansas 

0*r|Hboinii 

New  Mexico 

O  regon. 

Tennessee •••... 

Pennsyl\'anla 

Porto  Rico 

Picketing: 

308 

31,32 

244 

312 

Alabama 

South  Carolina 

Utah 

ColOTado 

Kansas 

292 
308 

34 
132,133 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Protection  of  employees 
as  members  of  National 
Guard: 
Ari^.ona 

West  Virginia 

2252 

Utah 

277 
166 

319 
235 

United  States 

(See  also  Interference 

2434 

California 

with  emplojrmcnt.) 

Iliinois 

Plate    printers,    wages. 

Kansas 

etc.,  of: 

Maine. 

244 

181 

United  States 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Plumbers,  examination, 

etc..  of.    (See  Exami- 

Mississippi 

213 
806 

82 

natfon,  etc.) 

New  Mexico ;... 

141 

Poisons,  handling,  man- 

New York 

1540 

ufacture,  etc.,  of.   (See 

Ohio.. 

244 

263 

Occupational  diseases.) 

Oklahoma 

1745 
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Protection  of  emplorees, 
as  members  of  National 
G  uard— Concluded. 

South  Carolina 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Protection  of  employees 
as  traders.    {See  Coer- 
cion of  employees.) 
Protection  of  employees 
as  voters: 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

.  Delaware. 

Florida 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi... 

MLssouii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey.. 
New  Mexico. 


New  York 

North  Carolina..... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. : 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands. 

Porto  Klco 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 


Temieesee.. 


Texas 

Utah 

WestVir^oia.. 

Wisconsin 


Wyoming 

(See   alio    Time   to 
vote.) 
Protection  of  employees 
on  buildings: 
California 


Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware. 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 


2197,2198 
2306 


155 
208 
232 
271 

827-329 
399 
427 

471,472 
523 
631 

719,720 
768 
815 

840,841 


1052 
1095 

1108,1122 

1143,1144 
1169 
1237 
1280 
1S45 

1376,1377 
1434 

1441,1443 
1546 

1565,1581 
1694 

1707,1708 

1748, 1749 

1783,1784 
1W5 
1967 
2001 
2010 

2011,2016 
2032 

2055,2056 
2090 
2106 
2229 

2255 

22n,2311 

2329 


273 
274,286 
298-300 

307 
302,393 
413,414 


562-565 

695-697 

775,776 

853-856 

899,900 

1042 

1130,1131 

1180 

1244,1245 

1301-1306 


35 
352 


186 


85 


213 


244 


197 


228 

56,67 

141 


244 


244 


264 
'803 


338 
418 
258 


306 


46-48 


85,86 
124,125 


277 


U4,115 


191-193 
210-212 
235-237 


Protection  of  employees 
on  buildings— Con. 
NewYorlc 


1480,1481 
1548,1549 


North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma.... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. , 


Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

Washington 

Wisccm^ : 

Protection  of  employees 
on  road  engines: 

TnrtiftHR 

Protection  of  employees 
on  street  railways: 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. . 
Illinois 

TnHjanft 

Iowa 


1608 
1691,1692 
1721,1722 
1759,1760 

1783 
1851,1852 

1961 
1968,1989 


2295,2296 


688 


Louisiana 

Maine. 

Massachusetts.. 
Michig 


Minn< 
Mississii 

Montana 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
Ohio 


Oregon , 

South  Carolina.. 


Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisccmsin 

{See  also  Street  rail- 
ways, safety  appli- 
ances on.) 
Protection  of  employees. 
(See    Fire  escapes  on 
factories;    Guards  for 
dangerous  machinery; 
Inspection  of  faot(Mles, 
etc.:  Mine  regulations; 
Railroads,  safety  appli- 
ances on.) 
Protection  of  wages,  sum- 
mary of  laws  requiring.. 
(See  also  Exemption 
of  wages;    Forced 
contributions;  Lia- 
bility of  stockhold- 
ers of  corporations 
for     wage    debts: 
Wages  as  preferred 
claims.) 
Public    buildings,    con- 
tract work  on: 
California 


341,342 

403 

435 

456 

560,661 

633,634 

n9,744 

794,795 

850 

876,877 

963 

1045 

1108 

1153 

1166 

1225 

1226,1271 

1315,1316 

1359 

1404 

1559 

1664 

1692 

1766 
1999 

2035 
2124,2125 
2153 
2215 
2237 
2291 


277 
308 
330 
308 
277 

277 
277 


244 

277 
277 
166 


244 


186 
244 
166 


277 


165,166 

27 

197,198 

255,256 

261 
271 


312 

'307,'368 
321-330 
217,218 


69 


159 
173 
76 


140 


186 
277 


166 
257 


301 
249 

'■'203 
97,98 


76-79 
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Public   carriers.   Intem- 
perate employees  on. 
(See  Intemperate  em- 
plovees;  Intoxication.) 

Public  employment  of- 
fices.    (See    Employ- 
ment •fllcos.) 

Public  ovmerFhip.    (See 
•State,     manuiactures, 
etc.,  by.) 

Public    printlnj    office, 
employees  in: 
Caliiomia 

261,262 

186 
244 

103 
161 

Public  works,  labor  on- 
Concluded. 
Maryland 

994 

1827 

1S7» 

1453 

1479,1480 

1718,1719 

1773,1774 

Nevada 

277 

206^209 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

186 

251 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

244 
344 
344 

271 

284  28S 

Porto  lllco. .  1 

m 

Virginia 

2155 

WatihingtoB 

277 

^} 

Iowa 

(Sm   «JM>    Rates   of 

wages  of  employees 

on  public  woru.) 

Public  worksy  payment 

of  wages  of  employees 

on: 

CalUbrnia 

274^276 

KaiiJ*a8 

798 

Ma.  sucbusett8 

244 

190, 191 

OrcKon 

-        i778 
1939,1940 

'      PhiUpplne  IdwidB... 
Porto  Uioo 

244 
244 
257 
277 

301,302 
306 
121 
359 

. 

United  States 

2302,2968 
2422,2434 

86,87 

903 
1317 
1335 

195 

Public   printing    to   be 
done  within  the  State, 
list  of  laws  requiring.... 

Public    printing,    union 
label  to  be  used  on: 
Maryland  -  - 

Public  works,  etc.,  pref- 
erence  of   dtixois   or 
resident  laborers,  etc., 
on: 
Ari'/ooi^. ....ex. 

186 
344 

2n 

73 

Tpdi^ipf^    ...  r  ........  , 

M4 

848,866 
879 
967 

64 
83,54 

Nevada 

T<onisiaaa 

t 

Public-serv'ice      onmnnifl- 

MairiA        . 

sions,  duties  of: 
Ari  zona 

Massachusetts 

NewHarapshke 

166 
344 
830 
188 

134 
188 

California 

186 

87 

20 

Connecticut 

425 
404 

627,628 
674,675 

235 

Dist.rif't,  of  Columbia.. 

New  Mexico 

1440 
1479 

1888,1846 
2129 

*     Hawaii 

New  York 

186 

ao8 

251 

Illinois .*...!.! 

*  V 

Pennsylvaaia 

Utah 

164,166 

Indiana 

ICausas. 

186 
186 

175 
177 

Maine 

(Su  aUo  Ag«nts,  em- 
ployment of.) 

for: 
MasRachusettA 

165 
188 

Mi.ssouri 

1216 

1245,1277 

1315 

1335 

1409 

1433 

1704 

1937,  IftW 

1995 

2138, 2139 

22i:j,2218 

2219,2223 

22s|,22.S6 

2421-2426 

264 
1077 

15.^9 
1585 

Montana 

N  ebraska 

Nevada 

132 

New  Mexico. 

MinnesoU 

3n,2(M 

Oregon 

Missouri 

1155, 1201 
1440 

Pennsylvania 

South  CaroUns 

Porto  Rico 

186 

365 

Vermont , 

Washlnpton 



2221 
2361 

Washington 

1S6 

399 

United  States 

Pubhc  works,  rates  of 
wages  of  employees  on. 
(See  Rates  of  wages, 
etc.) 

RaUroad  bridges,  hel^t 

of.     (S««  Railroad 

tracks^  etc.) 
Railroad  cars,  etc.,  to  be 

repah^     within     the 

State: 
Arkansas^ .. .^. 

880 

186 

48 

Wisconsin 

United  States 

Public  sui)[)liQS.   prefer- 
once  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts for: 
California 

Michican 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

1S6 
186 
186 
186 

297 
317 
342 
439 

Pennsylvania 

United  Stales 

2353,2355 
147 

197 
263 

496 

80,81 

Public   works,   commis- 

Louisiana  

856,857 

sion  on  labor  on,  reso- 

Texas  

lution  as  to 

Railroad  cars,  rfftisal  to 
move.     (See  Strikes  of 
railroad  employees.) 

Railroad     commissions. 
(See     Public     service 
commissioos.) 

Railroad  compaoies,  li- 
ahilUy  of,  for  debts  of 
contractors  for  labor. 
(See  lialMlity  of  stock- 
holders; Protection   of 
waj(ea.) 

Railroad  companieB,  U- 
abiUty  of,  for  injuii« 
to  employees.    (6><  li- 
ability Of  empk^rars.) 

7 

Public    works,    employ- 
ment of  a  lions  on.    (See 
Ahens,  employment  of, 
etc.) 

Public  works,  hours  of 
labor  on.    (See  Hours 
of  labor.) 

Public  works,  labor  on: 
Arizona 

California 

186 
244 
186 
244 
186 
267 

102 
73,79,80 
133 
136-137 
135 
39 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Kentucky J 
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Railroad  companies,  li- 
ability  of,  lor   wages 
due  from  predecessors: 
Wiscooain 

2289 
949 

241 
697,698 

Railroad  employees, 
strikes  of.  (S«  Strikes, 
etc.) 

Railroad  employees  to  be 
paid  when  discharged. 
(See  Payment  of  wages 
due    discharged    em- 
ployees.) 

Railroad  employees, 
uniforms  of: 
N«w  York 

1561 
2214,2215 

768,769 

Railroad  employees,  com- 
plaint  by: 
Massachusetts 

RaOroad  employees,  dis- 
obedience     of.      {See 
NegUgence,  etc.) 

Railroad  employees, 
examination,  etc.,  of. 

{See  Examin'ation,'etc.) 
Railroad  employees,  false 
charges  against: 
Arkansas , 

Railroad  employees, 
etc.,  voting  by: 
Kansas 

Michigan 

244 
244 
186 

195-197 

Indiana 

Missouri 

1210,1211 

1322 

1443,1444 

243 

390 

520,521 

667,668 

691,602 

723 

795 

813 

1044,1048 

208 

Iowa 

186 

168 

Nevada.. 

233 

Missouri 

1164 
9028 

632 
1106 

New  Mexico 

Railroad   inspectors. 
(See    Inspectors,    rail- 
road.) 
Railr«Ad  relief  societies. 
(See  Benefit  societies.) 
Railroad  tracks,  bridges, 
wires,  etc.,  over: 
Arkaniias 

South  Dakota 

Railroad  employees, 
foroed     contributions 
from.    (See  Forced 
oontributioas.) 

hours  of  labor  of .    (See 
Hours  of  labor,  etc.) 
Railroad  employees,  ilUt- 
orate: 

Ctmnecticut       

Idaho 

Idaho 

Indiana.  . 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

244 

208 

Nevada 

1839 
1550 
1689 
1772 
2182, 22U 

203,204 

212,218 

294 

479 

480,491 

605,704 

705,709 

952 

1007,1008 

1077,1078 

Kansas 

New  York 

213 

94 

Kfflitucky 

Ohio 

Michigan. 

308 
186 

111 

OrefKm 

Minnesota , 

201,208 

WMPington 

Mississippi 

1148 

Railroad  employees,  etc., 
intoxioation  cf.     (See 
Intoxication.) 

.* 

Nebraska 

186 

218,219 

New  Hampshire 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

1368 
1599 
1683 
1684,1689 
1765,1766 
1983 

Railroad  Mnnloveen.  ne?- 

Hgenceof.    (SwNeS- 
genee,  etc.) 
Railroad  employees  (Pro- 
tection of.    (See  Kail- 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee. 

308 

241 

roads,     safety     provi- 
sions, etc.,  on.) 
Railioad  employees, 
qualifications  of: 
A  rtzona            ^ « ■ .  •  -  < 

Vermont 

Railroad    tracks,   struc- 
tures near: 
Indiana 

2137 
668 

Kansas       

186 
186 

176 

California. . . , 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

1127,1128 

1599,1600 

1690 

201,202 

Georgia 

Railroad  train  orders: 
California 

lao 

Indiana 

91 

Mfvuiaehiiafittn    ..... 

Railroad  trains,  number 
of  cars  in: 
Arizona 

228 

210 
214,215 
246,249 
250,254 
293,294 

402 
403,417 
675,676 
688,  W6 
70<^710 

873 

896,897 

1029 



Michigan 

Railroad  trains,  etc.,  suf- 

on: 
Arizona. ............. 

New  York 

277 

234 

Ohio 

1689 
1772 

Oregon 

(See  also   Examina- 
tlm,  etc.,  of  rail- 

ao8 

126 

Arkansas 

road   employees; 
Railroad    «nploy- 
eos,  illiterate'  Tele- 

California 

186 

91,92 

Connwti'Tit . . » . . . 

Raihroad  employees,  re- 
imbursement   of,    for 
losses  due  to  ranoval 

ln««im^ ,.  r 

808 

87 

Maine 

of  division  points: 
Montana 

Maryland 

330 

16 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Railroad  employees,  rules 
for: 

196)230 

425 

674 

1047,1048 

1944 

166 
277 

150, 151 

1208,1200 
1310,1311 
1346, 1347 
1426,1427 

161 

Arizona 

Nebraska 

Nevada .............. 

Connecticut 

186 
244 

330 

229 

Indiana 

New  Jersey .......... 

235 

Michigan 

PhilippiQe  Islands... 

NewYoric 

26 

1654  '  308 

186 
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Railroad  trains,  etc.,  suf- 
ficient crews  required 
on— Toncluded. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Washinjfton 

Wisooosln , 

Railroad  trains,  swltch- 
inc: 

Mississippi 

Railroads,  accidents  on. 

{See  Accidents.) 
Railroads,    construction 
of  caboose  cars  on: 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  York , 


North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Virpinla 

Wasliinpton , 

Wisconsin 

Railroads,    construction 
of  past-ofRce  cars  on. 
(See  Railway  mail  cars.) 
Railroads,  hours  of  labor 
of  emplovees  on.    (See 
Hours  of  labor.) 
Railroads,  Inspection  of. 
(See  Inspection  of  rail- 
roads, etc.) 
Railroads,     obstructing:, 
hindering  operation  of. 
etc.    (See    Strikes    of 
railroad  employees.) 
Railroads,  rules  for  em- 
ployees on.  (See  Rules, 
etc.) 
Railroads,  safety  provi- 
sions^ etc.,  on: 

Anzona 

Arkansas 


California. 


Colorado. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorpia 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Indiana. 


BuUethi 
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Page. 


l.'>86 
1690,1691 

1781 
1916, 1917 

1996 

20S4 
2220,2221 

2288 


1147,1148 


253 
579,580 
686,087 

746 


891 
1056 
1119 

1202,1203 
1231 

1313,1314 
1369 
1658 


1595, 1596 

16K0 

2022,2023 

2165,2166 

2214 

2285 


215,216 

247 

250,263 

312,313 


342 
343,395 
402,425 
433,434 

452 

478 
480,491 

533 

559 
560,628 
666,668 
673,674 

677 
680-682 

684 
705-707 
709,710 


Bulletin. 


No. 


308 


244 


244 


244 


Page. 


241,242 
268 


224 


173 


59 
186 

27 
198 
305 


208 


78 
67 
86,87,91 
76,77,91 
56 


107 


158 


Railroculs,  safety  provi- 
sions, etc.,  on— Con. 
Iowa 


Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 

Mlssisstppl . 
MlssonrL... 


Montana. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina., 
North  Dakota.., 
Ohio , 


Oklahoma.. 
Oregon 


Philippine  Islands.. 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 


South  Dakota.. 
Texas 


Utah 

Vermont., 


Virginte 

Washington., 


West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin. 

United  States.. 


(See  also  Inspection  of 
railroads,  etc.;  Rail- 
roads, construction 
of  caboose  cars  on.) 
Railroads,    shelters    for 
workmen  on: 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Minnesota 


Mis! 

MissoiJ  

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

Railroads.standard  work- 
day and  rates  of  wages 
of  employees  on: 

Um^ed  States 


BuUetin 
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Page. 


721 

722,745 

756,757 

798 

802,803 

806,807 

813 

845,864 

873 

950-952 

1044,1045 

1047, 1048 

1055,1083 

1100 

1113-1115 

1123 

1148,1150 

1153,1154 

1161-1163 

1206-1209 

1243 

1245,1277 

1311-1315 

1346 

1355 

1433 

1551«1554 

1556-1550 

1572, 1573 

1600, 1601 

1678-1684 

1691 

1705, 1706 

1772 

1773,1780 

1944 


1983,1964 
1995-1997 
2008 
2090,2021 
2083  2085 
2089,2090 


2137,2138 
2145, 2146 
2153, 2154 
2210-2214 
221»-2220 


2200,2261 
2284-2289 
2401,2402 
2413,2414 
2421-2425 


245 
794 


1153 
'1679" 


1722,1723 
1768 


2085 
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No. 


Page. 


244 


277 
308 


213 


186 
244 


186 

i86* 
244 
257 

308* 
244 


177 

i4i,'i43 
UO 


205,aOS 
209 


2» 

88 

263 


244     312,313 

166*  '204,206 
213  137 


244 
166 


186 
306 
244 


206,209 

300 
2S9 
361 


277 


15^160 
110,120 

"260 

"'243 


166 


205 


292 


S7 
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Bulletin. 

Bulletin 
No.  148. 

Bulletin. 

, 

Page. 

No. 

Piwe. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Bailroads,  worUngxneo's 
trains  on: 
Massachtuetts 

962 
2430 

197 
280 
601 

634 
934 
1006 

Rehabilitation  of  injured 
persons    Concluded. 
Tprinpf^^iee. 

308 
308 
292 
330 
308 
306 
308 
257 
277 
202 

292 
308 

277 
277 
277 
166 

186 
213 
267 
292 
186 
244 

257 

186 

244 
213 
257 
202 
308 

306 
277 
257 
277 
277 
308 
244 
277 
277 
277 
292 
277 
244 

267 
257 
277 
277 
257 
277 
277 
277 
308 
257 
277 
277 

277 
267 

292 
166 

241 

Railway  mail  cars: 

United  States 

Utah 

248 

Virginia        

87-80 

Bates  of  wases  of  employ- 
ees 0*  public  printing 
offices.   (5ef   Public 

West  Virginia 

46 

258 

271-274 

printing  office.) 
Bates  of  wages  of  employ- 
ees CD  public  works: 
Arizona 

275 

U^tedS^tes 

117-119 

Releases.    (5f«  Contracts 

'  of  employees  waiving 
rights  to  damages.) 

R^ief  department.    (See 
Benefitsodeties.) 
,  Repayment  of  employers' 
advances.    (See     Em- 
ployers' advances.) 

Restricti(m  of  output: 
Kansas ,.,.,,,  ^ . 

368,360 
97-99 

n^^Hf^^rnia 

244 
186 
244 
277 

73 
133 
136 
101 

Hftw^l 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

166 
244 

130,131 
216 

Nebraska 

1282 
1327 
1476 

1718,1719 
2437 

2166 
986 

Nevada 

34 

NewYork 

213 
308 

92 
164 

271 

Oklahorna , , 

Retirement  funds: 

California 

"'g 

United  States  . 

306 
330 

276 

48 

Connecticut 

Maine 

123 

Bates  of  wages  of  labor- 
ers at  salvage: 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey.......... 

993-999 
1002-1007 
1009,1011 
1018,1027 

128,130 
133,134 
183  186 

Bates  at  wages  of  weav- 
ers, etc.,  to  be  posted: 
Massachusetts 

7i,74 
67 
47 

BeconuneodatioD,  letters 
of.    (See  Employers' 
oertiflcates;  Service  let- 
ters.) 

tioe   of.    (See^Wages, 
reductioD  of,  notice  of.) 
Begistratton  of  factories, 
etc.    {8ee    Factories, 
etc..    registration    cf.) 

persons: 

292 
306 
277 
308 
292 
306 
277 
308 
308 
308 
330 
330 
308 
257 
292 
306 
308 
277 
303 
330 
308 
308 
2T7 
2T7 
292 
308 
292 
308 
308 
277 
292 
277 
306 
277 
306 
306 

19,20 
37,38 

24,25 
79 
106-108 
81 
96 
97 
U 
13 
103 

66-57 

119 

23 

123 

126 

209 

216-219 

67 

142 

61-63 

199 

206 

274 

67 

278-280 

221-223 

289 

233,234 

237 

243-246 

NewYork 

234,236 

240 

79 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands.. . 

1783 

320,326 

^^ 
277 

129,130 

117 

United  States 

fluTnmf^ry  of  laws  ,-.r 

13,14 
22123 

S. 

Sabotage: 

A  labama r . . 

Arizona .  . 

Califnmii^ .       , .  .  . . 

32 

Alaska 

47 

Oeorala. 

Aris<Hia 

27 

Idaho  ...  .  ..... 

California 

61 

niincis 

Hawaii 

100  101 

TndiAn^ ,..,,..  T ..... . 

Tdatin 

76,76 

Iowa 

Indiana 

103 

Kentucky 

114 

liOuiffiana 

Iowa 

120 

Maine. 

Kansas .  r .  r .,...,... . 

37  38 

Michigan 

iS 

Minnesota 

201,202 
206 

63,64 
66 

MI^MgAP            

Montana 

Mi'>fff#(^4i  .  - .  T . . . . . . 

Nebraska 

WlMliisipril 

Nevada 

197,198 
201 

MlMAiirl  * 



North  Dakota 

89 

Mont4^na 

Ohio 

249,250 
269,260 
266  266 
219 
99,100 
317,318 

a2i,m 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 



Oregon 

New  Mexico 

South  Dakota 

NewYork 

Utah 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Wyoming 

866 

113,114 

Oregon 

United  States 

Pennsyivaoia 

{See  aleo  Interfereooe 
with  employment.) 
Safety  museum: 

New  Jersey 

Bhode  Island 

66,66 

186 

South  Dakota 

NewYork. 

1661 
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Safety  appUano6B.  {See 
Fire  escapes  oa  facto- 
ries; Guards  for  danger- 
ous machinery;  Inspeo- 
tioD  of  factories;  Rail- 
roads, safety  proviaiooB 
on:  Street  railways, 
safety  provisions  on.) 

Safety  lamps.  (iSMlCine 
regulations.) 

Sailors.    {See  Seamen.) 

Saflors'  boarding  houses. 
(See  Lodging  houses, 
sailors'.) 

Salvage  laborers,  wages 
of: 
ViiKlnia 

Sanitation.  (See  Fao- 
tories  and  workrooms, 
ventflation,  etc.) 

Sawmill  safety  orders: 
CaBfamia 

BeafTolding,  etc.  (/See 
Protection  of  employees 


on  buildings.) 
Scrip,  payment  of  wages 

in.     (See  Payment  of 

wages  In  scdp.) 
Seamen: 

United  Stfttes 


Seamen,  American,  for 
ocean  mail  service: 

United  States 

Seamen,  employment  oi, 
as  laborers,  etc.: 

Louisiana 

Texas 

United  Stotes 

Seamen,  list  of  State  laws 

relating  to. 

(See  alio  Lodging 
houses,   sailors'; 
Shipping  masters.) 
Seamen 's  nospltals: 

United  Stotes 

Seats  for  employed  chil- 
dren: 

CaUfotnia 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

WisoonMn 

Seats  for  employees  in 
stores,  etc.: 

CaUfomla 

Florida 

Seats  for  employees  on 
street  railways.     (See 
Street  railways.) 
Seats  for  female  employ- 
ees: 

Alabama 

Aiisona 


Arkansas.. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 
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Page. 


SU6 


2354,2355 
2364-2367 
2374-2401 
2405,2407 
M06,2414 
2437,2438 

8964 


843 

2094 

2438,2434 


vr 


9106 


44S 


978 
1713 
2026 
2141 

271 


469 


157 

198 

199,202 

256,257 

279,295 

335 
408 
430-432 
456 
475 


Bulletin. 


No. 


244 


244 


166 


213 
244 


Page. 


95 


440-150 

378-380 

882 

114 

96,100 

101 


94,96 


36 


265 
48 


31 
94,95 


116 
30 


Seats  for  female  employ- 
ees—Concluded. 

fiftnrgln , 

Idaho 

T^linnia 

Indiana - 


Iowa 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine...... 

Maryland.. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 


Montana......... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 


North  Canifaia... 
Ohio 

Ok 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island ., 

Sooth  Carolina 

Sooth  Dakota. 

Tennessee , 

Texas «, 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Service  letters: 

Cahtenla 

Indiana 

Missoori 

Nebraska 

Necvada 

Oklahoma , 

(Bee  alto  Employ- 
ers' oertiflcates,  for- 
gery ct;  DiachaixSi 
statement  of  cause 
of.) 
Set-offs  not  to  defeat  ex- 
emption of  wages: 

Alabama 

Sex   no  disqualification 
for  employment: 

CalifonOa 

lUlnds 

Washington 

Shelters  over  raihroad  re- 
pair traoki.    (5m  Rail- 
roads, dietters  for  work- 
men on.) 
Shiradng  masters: 

Louisiana 

United  SUtes 


(Set    ai$o    Lodging 
houses,       sailors^ 
Seamen.) 
Shuttles: 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Slave  labor: 

Nevada 

Philippine  Islands. . . 
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Page. 


48^489 

584 

546,568 

680 

631,647 

727,740 

772 

880,833 

848,860 

883 

917,935 

978 

1065,1070 

1096 

U63 

1164,1180 

1277 

1292 


1350 
1393,1304 
1480,1535 

1S76 
1648^1649 
1716^1716 

1755 
1980 
1982 

isn 

ttOS 

aosf 

2108 

iuos 


ai57 

2280 

2277 


690 

1160,1161 

1292,1293 

1341 

1721 


261 
541 
2191 


465,471 

842^843 

2374-2379 


082,1000 


1345 
1089 
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No. 


P»«B. 


244 
166 
267 

iii* 


277 


944 

»7 
344 


277 


277 
186 
277 
213 
180 
277 
Sii 


186 

iS' 

880 

27r 

JM 

244 
188 

277* 
186 


ITS 

16 
47 

"m 
"ui 


211 
183 

223 


232 
186^158 


m 

m 


m 


40 

'4fli'ii8 

8S 
151 

'183,184 
280,231 


257 
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Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Sleeping  rooms  for  work- 
men: 
California 

291 
394 
401 
436 
617 
688 
781 

Steamboats,  employment 

of  unlicensed  en^Jneers 

on: 

Alabama 

Steamboats,    inspection 

of.    (5«     Inspection, 

etc.) 
Steamboats,    negligence 

of  employees  on.    (JSee 

Neriigeijce,  etc.) 
Stevedores: 

Florida 

157 

470,471 

937.938 

2101-»108 

CkAorado 

Ck>nnecticat. . . : 

P^hiwftre  . . 

TUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

i%ry1ftnd 

166 

100 

Massachusetts 

943 

M*<^hf  nip . 

186 

187 

Ulw>"H   

1204 

1281 

1383,1419 

1521 

1650 
1741 

Maryland..., 

Texas 

Netraflka  

New  Jersey 

244 
186 

239 

255 

268,271 

Stock  for  employees  of 
corporations: 

New  York. 

308 
308 
166 
277 
308 

43 

Ohio  .      . 

Indiana 

87 

Okifrh4nna 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

946- 

141 

186 
186 

318 
352 

228 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

1827 
1973 
2059 
2186 
2261 
2851 

1108 
1339 
1508 

Stockholders,  liabiUty  of, 
list  of  laws  determining. 

Stop  watches.  (Su  Effi- 
ciency tests,  etc.) 

Street  railways,  examina- 
tion, etc.,  of  employees 
on    (5ee  Examination, 
etc.) 

Street  railways,  hours  of 
labor  of  employees  on. 
{See  Hours  of  labor,etc.) 

Street    railways,    news- 
boys on: 
Massachusetts 

Street  railways,  protec- 
tion of  employees  on. 
{See  Protection  of  env- 

Street    raflways,    rights 
and  remedies  of  em- 
ployees on: 

South  Carolina 

Street   railways,   safety 
provisions  on: 
California 

79 

953 

1999 

273 

416 

744-746 

953 

1277 

1360,1361 

1686 

2146 

2218 

2260 

418,419 

863 
1163 
1403 

145,186 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Wisoonan 

WyonUng 

Bmeltihe  works,  hours  of 
labor  in.    (See  Hours 
of    labor    in    mines, 
smelters,  etc.) 

Smoking    in    factories, 
etc.: 
Mini^mfnta 

Nevada 

New  York 

186 
308 
186 

266,257 
173 
353 

Vermont 

2140 
2182 

Washington 

West  VUiglnia 

277 

180 
292 
277 

257 
257 

308 

344 

239-241 

247 

99 

120,121 

29,80 

Social     insurance.    {See 
Insurance,  social.) 

Soliciting   money   from 
employees,    (see  Em- 
ployment,      foremen, 
etc.,  accepting  fees  for 
furnishing.) 

ConnecUcot 

State,  manufactures,  etc., 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Ohio .vrrr. 

Arizona 

Kansas 

North  DakoU 

308 

205,206 

Vermont 

Sooth  Dakota 

Washington 

United  States 

Wif^nnsfn 

308 

186 
244 

261 

Summary  of  laws 
as  to 

Street  railways,  seats  for 
employees  on: 
Ooonectlcut. 

Stote  police.    (5ee  Police, 

industrial  and  SUte.). 

Stotistks,        industrial. 

1723 
140-143 

121 

T.A^lfslAnA    a.. 

107 

iSee  Bureau  of  labor.) 

Missouri 

Stay  of  execution  in  suits 

New  Jersey 

for  wages.    (See  Suits 

Ohio 

244 

263,264 

for  wages.) 

Oregon 

1766 
2145 

Steam  boilers,  inspection 

of.    (See     InsiMctioa, 

etc.) 
Steam  boUers,  ne^igenoe 

of  operators  of.    (See 

Negllgenoe,etc) 
Steam  boilers,  repairing. 

Vermont 

Street  rallwajrs,  employ- 
ment of  women  on: 
New  York 

277 
186 

234 

Strike,  notice  of,  in  advert 
tisements,  etc.,  for  la- 
borers: 
CMifcrj^i^ 

320,321 
364 

550,551 
890 
991 

85 

cleaning,  etc.: 
OMa^^oma  ^ 

Colorado 

Steam  engineers,  exami- 

186 
244 

10,11 
11 

iiunois. .............. 

Uftlm^ 

nation,  etc..  0^,  digest 
of  laws  relating  to 

Steamboats,    employees 

166 
186 
213 
257 
202 

186 

72,78 

57 

48 
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Strike,  noticeof ,  Inadver- 
tisemtnts,  etc.,  for  la- 
borers—Concluded. 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Bonth  Dricota 

Tennessee. ........... 

Wisconsin 

(See   aUo    Employ- 
ment of  labor,  de- 
ceptlonf  in.) 
Strikes,  factory  inspe^ 
tors  not  to  be  concerned 
in: 

Kentucky 

Strikes  of  railroad  em- 
ploreest 

Connectiout 

Delaware 


1289 
1372 


1720 
1781 


2866 


186 


Oeonria. 
linois.. 


niin< 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pemisylvania 

Texas 

Strikes,  participation  in, 
not  to  be  bar  to  employ- 
ment: 

Mimesota 

Texas 

Strikes.  (Se$  alio  Arbi- 
tration of  labor  dls- 
pntes;  Conspiracy,  la- 
bor agreements  not; 
Home  defense  guards; 
Inter  fereuoe  with  em- 
ployment.) 
Salts  for  injuries.   {See 

Injuries,  etc.) 
6ni^  for  wages: 

Iforma 


811 


896 
429,430 

480 
567,558 

767 

813 
876,876 

1145 
1402,1408 


1785 


1097 
2074,2076 


806 


OaHfa 

Colorado. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinob 

Iowa ■ 

Kftii*>as 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Mlssoun , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsyivania. 


Porto  Rico 

South  Dakota.. 

Texas , 

Utah , 

Vermont , 

Virginia , 


270 

846 

487,488 

522 

588,553 

738 

773 

844 

967,968 

1061 

1095 

1153 

1159 

1236 

1817, 1818 

1422 

1559,1560 

1563 

1590 

1687-1689 

1708 

1762,1767 

1821-1824 
1828 


186 


186 


2015 

2076,2077 

2110 


2156 


Page. 


176 

200 


Suits  for  wages— Con. 
Wash" 

wu 


833,834 

805 

79,80 


424 


906 


138 


208 
209 


254 


297 
805 


311 
266 


806,307 

330 

395 


Wyoming. 

(Se«  <rf0e  Payment  of 

wages;    Protection 

of  wagee:  Wages  as 

pmferred  daims.) 

Sunday  labor: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arifona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Delaware. 
Florida... 
Georgia... 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachueette. . 


Michigan... 
MlDDesota.. 
Mississippi. 

Mlsfoun 

Montana... 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
NorU  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peoneylvania... 
Porto  Bieo 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Teonessee 

Tens 

VUtk 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington.... 
WestVfiiinia.. 
Wisconsin 


Wyo] 
United 
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Page. 


2179 

2805 

2845,2846 


150,  IM 
187 


232 

327 

402 

403,414 

422,424 

431,433 

470 

400,491 

499 

528 

539,540 

664 

744 

787 

814 

841 

876 

920 

943,944 

960,962 

1046 
1105,  U« 
1146 
1166 
1288 

iai9 


{See  alao  Weekly  day 
of  rest.) 
Surgical,  etc.,  appliances 
to  be  mmished.     (See 
Accidents,    provtaions 
for.) 
Suspension  of  labor  laws. 
(See  Emergency  sus- 
pension, etc.) 


ias7 

1404-1406 

1434 

1661, 16tt 

1568-1565 

1590,1591 

1701 

1706 

1749 

1«18 

1066 

1987 
1986,2006 

9016 

2088 
2090-2091 
2128,2194 

2140 
2160,2161 

2181,2184 

2230 

2300,2310 

2847 
9430,8486 


Bulletin. 


No. 


186 


944 


244 
306 

186 

308 


257 


218 
9H 
957 


244 
294 
277 


166 
977 


977 
308 
944 
944 


244 


166 
944 


213 
202 


186 

an 


944 

967 


Page. 


110,111 


132,133 
73 
133 
80 


78 
1S7 
53 


234 


169,170 
216,216 


156 
250 

m 


271 


190 
307 


3^ 
147 

87 


432 


880 
121 
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Suspension  of  work,  no- 
Soutii  CaroUna 

2006 

405 

547,548 

647,648 

917-919 

982,983 

1068,1069 

1181,1182 

1391,1392 

1487 

1516-1520 

1553 

1660,1651 

1839,1840 

1847,1848 

1927,1928 

Time  for  meals  or  rest- 
Concluded. 

New  Jersey 

1370 
1415,1416 
1512,1533 

1649,1697 
1752 

1929 

186 

*  237 

B westing  system: 

Conncictioiit    

New  York. 

166 
186 
277 
808 
277 
213 

182 

TIlfnniA,          

Ohio 

255 

Indiana 

232 

Maiylan^l 

166 

101-104 

157 

Massachusetts 

257 

Michigan 

Or^on 

118,119 
122-127 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

Wa,«|hip^nn 

New  Jersey 

244 
186 
306 

237-239 
259,260 
178-180 

New  York. 

244 
244 

186 

352 

2269 

365 

Wyoming 

436 

Ohio...: 

Time  lo  vote  to  be  al- 
lowed employees: 

165 

Pennsylvania 

186 

186 
308 

339 

877,378 
261-263 

Alaska 

186 

65,66 

Tennessee.. 

AHcnna 

206,207 

246 

262 

328 

541,582 

634 

719,720 

768 

809,815 

897,898 

971,1039 

1005 

1160 

1280 

1345 

1441 

1458 

1094 
1707 
2010,2011 
2106 
2229 
2347 

254 

Wisconsin 

2263-2266 

212,213 
343 
479 
1314 
1650 
2287 

144-150 
1513-1515 

321 

Arlransftf^ 

S^dicallsm.     (See  8a- 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

T. 

Indinna ....  X 

Iowa 

Taxes  of  employees,  lia- 
bility of  employers  for. 
(See  Liability  of  em- 
ployers,  etc.) 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

..••.... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Telegraph,  operators, 
hours  of  labor  of.    {Ste 

Missouri. 

Hours  of  labor  of  em- 

Nebraska  

ployees  on  railroads.) 
Telegraph  operators,  raU- 
road.  age  of  employ- 
ment, etc.,  of; 
Arizona 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

267 
330 

77 

Ohio 

81 

Colorado 

Georgia 

South  Dakota 

Utah. 

Nebraska 

244 

388 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

(See  also  Protection 

of    empl(yyee8    as 

voters.f 
Tips,  receiving  or  giving: 
Arbransas. , 

Wisconsin 

Telegraph,    etc.,    wires 
crossing  railroads, 
height  of.     (See  RaU- 

Temporary   laws,    etc., 
s'unmary  ^^f 

Georgia 

257 
188 
186 
257 

36 

Tenant  fnctorlen* 

nUnds. 

141,142 
168 

New  York... 

Iowa 

T4MneTn4^t  man?itAPtnres. 

Massachusetts.  ...... 

55 

(See  Sweating  system.) 
Tmementff,    worVr^ifims 

1152,1153 

South  cSroiina 

186 
330 
213 

186 
277 
186 
277 
277 
277 
186 
213 
244 

374 

in,  flr^rooflbog  of: 

TflinewMW 

86 
143,144 

Pennsylvania ...  .  .  - 

186 

839 

ToUet  rooms,  etc.,for  em- 

161 

Termination  of  employ- 
ment.   (See    Employ- 
ment of  labor;  Emplov- 
ment,  termination  of, 
notice  of.) 

Thrashing  m  a  c  h  i  n  e  8, 
Kuards  for.     {See 
Guards,  etc.) 

Threats.    (See  Intimida- 
tion.) 

Tiling  fnr  meals  or  rest: 

206 

63 

Alaska 

46 
67 

Arizona 

40 
53 

Arkansas. 

66,56 

California 

201 

363,804 
404,412 

431 
432,436 

456 
475 
570,571 
580,617 
623,624 
647,683 
740,760 

Colorado 

80,31 
98,94 

Arizona 

Connecticut 

277 
808 
186 
244 
308 

80 

Arkansas 

186 
213 
244 
244 

78 
81 
94 
115 

Delaware 

66.66 

r^Mfnrfiifi 

269 

445 
647 

126 

Delaware 

District  of  Cohimbia. 
Florida 

115-117 
70 

Indiana 

Iowa...: 

186 
213 
186 
213 
244 

161 
58 

181 
56 

187 

I^uifflana ....  ^ ...... . 

848,851,850 

Xiiip<^ .... 

277 
306 

106 

Maine 

Indiana............  . 

84 

ik'arylft^d 

915 

977 

1120,1141 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota. 

Iowa I, 

186 

i60 
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Toilet  roofms.  etc. ,  for  em- 
plovees— Ooocluded. 
Kansaik 


Kentuoky. 

LouisiBllA 

Massadmaetta.. 
Michigan... «... 


Minnesota.. 
MIssonrL.... 


Montana 

Nebraska 

NevrHampdriie. 
NewJeneor 


Newi  York. . 


8(M>8lfr 


860,861 
979,982 

1053 
1087,1088 

1096 

1179,1182 
1211,1212 

1247 
1281,1296^ 


1382 
1390,1391 
1408,1419 
1510-1512 
1515, 1526 

1536 


North  CaDoUnB. 1579,1580 

Ohio 1649,1650 

1669,1670 


Oklahoma... 
Oregon . 


I 


Peonaylvaida.. . ... » . 


Rhode  Island.., 

Soutli  Carolina.. 
SoutliDakotae... 
Tenneaaea 


Texas 

Virginia.. 


Wo8tVii__ 
Wisconsin.. 


Wyoming 

Trade-marks  of  mechan- 
ics: 

New  Jersey 

Wisconsin 

Trade-marks  of  trade- 
unions,  etc.,  protection 
of 


Trade-marks  of  trade- 
unions.  (See  also  Pub- 
lic printing,  union  label' 
to  be  used  GO.) 

Trade-unions.  (See  La- 
bor organizations.) 

tttadlng,  coerdoo.  of  em- 
ployees in.  (,9m  Coer- 
cion.) 

tRransportation  of  em- 
ployees: 

Califbmia 

Massachusetts 


1717 
1741-1743 


1802 
1803,1827 
1865,2866 
1898,1930 
1984^1036 

1071 
1973,1977 

2026 

2036 

2067,2059 


2164 


2186,2217 
2239 
2261 
2265,2266 
2322,2325 
2350,2351 


1377 
2307 


81-83 


263 
952 


180 


166 


244 


308 
244 
308 
186 
166 
213 
330 
244 
277 
186 


277 


109 

170,176 

173, 174 

39,40 


141 


146,1^ 

167-169 

207,208 

200 

166 


188>180 

227 

160,160 

230-242 

178,179 

184)185 

260-271 

278,283 

286 

251 

233 

161,162 

173-176 

181 


112, 113 

240,251 

203 


318 

121 

36A-868 

201,298 

27»,277 


316 


237 

322 
280,240 

389 

210,211 

146.149 

40,41 

352 
848,344 
432,488 


T  r  e  n  C'h   ccostmction, 
safety  orders: 

Cafilhmia 

Truck  system.    {See 

Company  stioKa.) 
Tunnels.  XS e«  Com- 
'  air,  work  in; 
to.) 


Unemployment,      com- 
misnon  on,  raaohitlon 

as  to 

Unemploment,     c  o  m  - 
mittee  to  investigate: 

Califbmia 

Oregon 

UoBrnployment  insur- 
ance.   (See  Insurance, 
unemployment.) 
Unemployment,    provi- 
sions fbr: 

Caliibmia , 

Idaho 

LouManai. 

New  Jersey 

North  CaooUna. , 

Pennsylvania 

Unifbrms,lnfluencing  rail- 
road employees  not  to 
wear.    (See    Railroad 
employees,  uniforms  of.) 
nlonlaSbel.    (Sm  Public 


Union 
printing,  union  label 
to  be  used  on;  Trade- 
marks of  trade-unions.) 

Union  newspapers,  pub- 
lic advertisii^rin: 
N3W  Jersey 


Vacations: 

Massachusetts 

Vaccination  of  employees: 

Connecticut* 

Maine 

Virginia .- 

Vagrancy.    (See   Labor, 

refusal  to  perform.) 
Ventilation  of  factories. 
{See     Factories     and 
workrooms.) 
Ventilatiaii    of    mines. 
(See  Mine  regulations.) 
Vessels,  inspection  of. 
(See  Inspection,  etc.) 
Vessels,  loading,  etc.: 

Califbmia 

Vessels  of  American  con- 
stmction  for  ocean 
mail  service: 

United  States 

Violation    of    contract. 
(See  Employment  of 
labor.) 
Violence,   advocacy    of. 

(See  Sabotage.) 
Vocational      education, 
Federal  and  State  ac- 
tion as  to 


Vocational  rehabilitation^ 

(See  Rehabilitation.) 
Vocationai  training: 

Arkansas 

California 


80,40 


140 


277 
244 


808 
186 

ao8 

180 
244 
244 


70 
276 


44 

185,187 

Utt 

284,S5 


1402 


277 


120 


407 

867 

2165 


272,273 


244 
257 
208 


186 
277 


61-58 
38,24 
14,16 


74-78 
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Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


947; 9i8 

1050,1052 

1104 

186 

108 

Wages,  exemption  of. 
{See  Exemption  of 
wages.) 
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Wans,  earnishment  of. 
(Slee    Oarnishment   of 

70 
274,275 

1161 
2086 

275 

407 

542 

630 

1107 

1242 

''•^ilfSL"!."!!: 

278,277 
422 

Wages,  iiabUity  of  stook- 

Connectic«nt 

Uaryl^nH 

213 
213 

166 
186 

7n 

306 
213 

186 
244 
267 
186 
277 
944 

244 
2S7 

213 
244 

61 

holdere  of  oorporations 
for,  list  of  laws  deter- 

MasnofansettB. 

NewYofk 

072,073 

1021,1022 

1478 

76,77 
18S 

Wages  of  employees  on 
public    works,    retwi- 
tion  of: 
California 

Oregon. ••• 

254 

20 
1S5 

Wages,  payment  of.  (See 
Payment  of  wages.) 

^»?««u,  preference    of. 
(see  wages  as  preferred 
claims.) 

Wages,  protection  of.  (See 

Wages,    rates    of..  (8u 
Rates  of  wages.) 

Wages,  recovery  of .    (See 
Suits  for  wages.) 

Wages,  reduction  of,  no- 
tice of: 
Missouri 

118,110 
122-127 

SrOtw  lilOO*  a  •.••••••• 

Texas 

91 
381 

Wbeowin 

SSI 

United  States 

(See  alto  Days  of  rest.) 
Weight  that  wackmen 
may  carry: 
Porto  Rico 

2436 

380 
106 

Widows,  emjploymant  of 

chUdrenofT  C^MChfl. 

dren  of  widows.) 
Wife's     eamingB.     (See 

Earnings    of   married 

women^ 
Window  cleaning,  safety 

orders: 
California 

01 

Texas 

"""^TJ^.J^.rr... 

277 
186 

63,78 

ioi 

Conneoticcrt 

Illinois 

Indiana , t 

Minnesota 

186 

201 

37 

Montana 

Wiping  cloths  or  rags: 
Cafifomia 

424 
1000 

Nevada 

277 
244 
244 

206 
267 
272 

01 

North  Dakota 

Massachusetts 

Women    and    children. 
(Su  Children  and  wo- 
men.) 
Wcnnen,     childbearing, 
employment,  etc.,  of: 
Connecticut 

Oregon 

Wa^ngton 

2182 
2235 

WestVfrginia 

(See  aUo   Suits   for 

Wages,  security  for.  (See 
i^hanics'  liens:  Pro- 
tection  of  wages:  Wages 
as  preferred  claims.) 

Wages,   suits   for.    (See 
Suits  for  wages.) 

Wages,  with<^ng.(Sw 
Extortion;  Forced  con- 

277 
186 
213 
244 
244 

40 
31 
00 
04 
117 

Massachusetts 

MlwMiri       - 

202 
277 
308 
244 

S44 

90 
181 

New  York 

1513 
2146 

155 

Vermont 

310 

Women,  employment  of, 
com  mission  oa: 

nilnnifi 

154,155 

tributions;  Wages,  re- 
fusing to  pay.) 
Waiver  of  ri^t  to  dam- 

Women, employment  of, 
general  provisions: 
CaUfomia 

261 
481-438 

ages.    (5«efcontracts  of 
employees  waiving 
right  to  damages.) 

War    emergency.     (See 
Emergency.) 

Wash  rooms,  water- 

Delaware 

District  of  Cdnmbia. . 

166 
186 
306 

20,30 
171-175 

Kansas ...... 

Kentucky 

833,834 

84^840 

1018 

100 

166 
244 
166 
186 
277 
2T7 
277 

94 

c  1  0  s  e  t  s  ,  etc.    (See 
Toilet  rooms.) 
Water  for  drinking,  etc.: 
Alaska 

Maasacfausetts. 

lOddgan 

175 
125 
18S 
133 

rallfomla 

141,143 
174 

Moatfluna 

NAhrf^Va , 

1201,1202 

Delaware 

New  York 

277 
306 

244 

m 
m 

213 

m 

186 

244 
277 
244 
277 

232-2M 

Iowa 

740 

North  Dakota. 

156.W 

Kansas 

244 
186 
186 
166 
244 
166 
306 

186 
186 
257 

178 

185 

207 

160 

241 

178 

173 

180,181 

260,282 

355 

08 

Massachusetts. 

Missouri 

060,970 

Ohio «. 

Oklahoma 

1648, 16« 

257 
261  262 

New  Jersey 

117^127 

New  York 

1510 

1670 
1080,1005 

Pwmsytvsnia 

Porto  Rico 

10S8-1033 

268 

331 

Ohio 

330.39 
277,273 
284-287 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

347,348 
339 

Rhode  Island 
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WomeB.emf  loyment  ol^ 
generalprcMridons— Con. 

186 
866 

«8 

867,398 
265 

9-32 
92-95 

Women,  hours  of  labor 
Ifissoori 

1176,1176 
1277 
»03 

277 

186 
277 
244 
186 
244 
298 
808 
306 
166 
186 
M4 
257 
277 
292 
308 
186 
277 
244 
277 
186 
277 
186 
213 

244 

166 

Wiscon^ 

Unn%^M¥. 

211 

In  cannerias: 
Calfomia 

NebraAa 

217 

Nevada 

183 
223 

New  York 

1961 

an 

1180 

im 

1668 

New  Jersey 

185( 
1370, 19n 

im 

237,238 
229,238 

WomeB,  employment  of. 
In  dangeraus,  etc,  oo- 
capations: 

• 

54,65 

NewlCBxIflc^ 

i39 
142-144 

New  Yofk 

1404^1496 
1533,1561 

182 

Mianesota 

North  Carolina. 

258 

Mlwoori 

248 

New  York 

186 
292 
308 
186 
244 

287^288 
59 
155 
3» 

206,299 

80.81 

Ohio 

232,^ 
59 

Pennsylyania 

158-160 

2238 
2a68.22n 

201 

295 

West  Virginia. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

1593 
1649 

242,244 

Wisconsin 

261 

Women,  employment  of, 
in  mines: 

ovYffhiYma . 

256,257 
307,306 

Aiixona .,xx. 

Oregon 

1756 

1827,1929 

1961 

1984, 1985 

2001,2003 

2025 

2067,2058 

2062,2063 

2108. 2104 

2130,2131 

2145 

2157,2158 

2216 

2268,2260 

261,262 

Ohio 

277 
306 

218 
308 
186 

218 

257 
365 

32 
67 
183 

114 

311 

Wisconsin 

(See    alw    ChUdren 
and  women.) 
Women,  employment  of, 
in      movuiK      heavy 

2271 

PennsylTania 

Porto  Rico 

118-120 

122-127 

272 

277 
186 
166 

284 

weights:  ^              ^ 
CalifomU 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. ......  x . 

367 
208 

1011,1012 
1018 

Massachosetts. 

186 

186 
2T7 
244 
277 
166 
257 
186 
244 
244 
186 
244 

186 
244 
308 
244 
166 

879 

Ohio 

Texas 

380,383 
389,390 

Women,  employment  of. 
(See  al90  Children  and 

860 
1566 

906^200 

Utah 

313 

Vermont 

348 

women;    Seats  for  fe- 
male emplqveee;    Sex 
no  disquaUflcation  for 

Virglnfft. . 

320 
210 

WfMiMnf^t^..    ,    ,,,    , 

107,110 
397,386 

Wcnnen,  hiring  out  to 
support  husDands  in 

Wisconsin 

851 
368 

Wyoming , 

436 

ixMiisiana.  . 

Women,  married,  earn- 
ings of.  (See  Earnings 
of  married  women.) 

Women,  night  work  by: 
Arkansas x. ..... 

870 

North  Carolina 

Women,  hours  of  labor  of: 
Arfsona. 

Arkansas 

186 

213 
244 
277 

78-80 

56 

80 

80,92,93 

64 

295 

895 

417,418 

439,440 

78 

CaMfomia 

Connecticut 

418 

100 

Delaware 

64 
115 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia. 
Indiana  ..... 

20 

Conn^HJticntx-.xx. 

244 
277 
244 
166 

100 

86 

115 

29,30 

645 

Kansas-  - , 

244 
277 
213 

174 

Delaware 

Uftfnft 

124 

District  of  C(tonbia. 

Maryland 

56 

Oe(M^ia 

483 

534 
574 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

972 

Idaho 

277 
186 
277 
186 
244 
166 
186 
277 
308 

141 

TIIIpoIs 

Nebraska 

1292 

1370 

1618,1533 

1929 
1961 
2008 

2260 

217 

Kansas 

186 
244 

m-175 
174 

NewHampdiire 

New  York 

183 

Kentncdcy 

833 
869 
869 

906 

971 
972,1000 

1041,1063 

1119 
1120,1141 

237 
230 

i^iisiana . . 

213 
186 
277 
213 

186 
213 
257 
277 
308 
186 
277 

53 

181,182 

124 

55 

183 

75 

55 

127,128 

108,104 

196 

141, 143 

182 

MflinA. 

Pennsylyania 

Porto  Rioo 

258 

ifarylnrid... 

232,233 
158-160 

Mammdraffftts.... 

South  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

166 
244 

213 
244 
244 

203 

368 

Michigan 

Women,  seats  for.     (See 
Seats  for  female  em- 
ployees.) 

Women,  wages  of: 

California 

Minnesota 

29,30 

Mississippi 

166 

149 

Louisiana....... 

""iS 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 
U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

NO.  332  WASHINGTON  june,i«3 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LEGISUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA,  1920-1922. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  bulletin  is  issued  strictly  as  a  supplement  to  an  earlier 
bulletin  of  this  series  (No.  272)  carrying  a  similar  title  and  issued  in 
1921,  covering  the  legislation  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1919.  Numerous  changes  have  been  made,  some  legislatures 
never  meeting  without  passing  one  or  more  amendatory  acts  affecting 
the  compensation  law  of  the  State.  One  State  of  the  Union 
(Georgia)  is  added  to  the  list  as  it  appeared  in  Bulletin  272,  while 
Missouri  must  be  stricken  from  the  list  on  account  of  the  rejection 
of  the  act  by  referendum. 

While  the  present  bulletin  concerns  itself  only  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  note  may  be  made  of  the  increasing  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  compensation  in  Latin  America  as  well  as  its  con- 
tinued growtn  and  development  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

On  account  of  the  great  length  of  many  of  the  compensation  laws 
and  the  slight  change  effected  by  many  of  the  amenaments,  it  has 
been  thought  sufficient  in  this  supplemental  bulletin  to  indicate  such 
minor  changes  of  phraseology  ana  substance  without  a  reproduction 
of  the  entire  text  of  the  lengthy  section  or  sections  amended.  This 
facilitates  a  comparison  between  the  prior  and  the  amei^ded  law,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  being  immeaiately  evident.  WTiere  changes 
have  been  more  extensive  it  has  been,  of  course,  necessary  to  repro- 
duce the  amended  portion  or  portions. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  UWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Reference  to  Bulletin  272  (p.  9)  will  disclose  the  list  of  bulletins 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  workmen^s  compensation  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  An  analytic  study  appearing  in  Bulletin 
276,  there  noted,  is  broujght  up  to  date  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
of  January,  1928,  carrying  the  same  legislative  output  as  is  noted  in 
the  present  bulletin. 
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2      wobkmen'b  compensation  laws  of  the  united  states. 

The  disappearance  of  the  investigative  commission  adverted  to  in 
an  earlier  bulletin  is  practically  complete,  the  only  exception  being 
the  appointment  of  an  unfruitful  leg[islative  committee  by  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  at  its  extra  session  of  1920. 

PROGRESS  OF  LEGISLATION. 

While  the  legislation  of  the  three  years  covered  hj  this  supplement 
is  in  the  main  amendatory  certain  acts  stand  outside  this  classifica- 
tion, while  some  of  the  amendments  are  so  extensive  as  to  amount 
to  new  legislation  or  at  least  to  an  entire  revision  of  the  earlier  laws. 
The  Missouri  act  of  1919  was  rejected  by  referendum  in  1920,  a  like 
fate  befalling  another  attempt  of  the  le^slature  of  1921,  a  referen- 
dum secured  against  it  resulting  in  its  rejection  in  November,  1922. 

(Georgia  is  the  only  State  to  join  the  list  of  those  having  compensa- 
tion laws,  its  act  of  1920  having  become  effective  March  1,  1921. 

The  Arizona  constitution  preserves  to  inj'ured  workers  the  option 
of  a  suit  for  damages,  a  condition  that  is  recognized  by  the  act  of 
1912,  under  which  a  choice  of  remedies  may  be  made  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury.  The  legislature  of  1921  undertook  to  enact  a  law  of 
the  prevalent  type,  making  prior  election  binding,  but  this  was  held 
to  be  in  contravention  of  express  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and 
therefore  void  (Industrial  Commission  v.  Crisman  (1921),  199  Pac. 
390).    This  leaves  the  prior  statute  in  force. 

The  laws  of  Minnesota  and  New  York  have  been  so  completely 
revised  as  to  require  their  complete  reproduction;  while  those  of 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Porto  Rico  were  extensively 
amended,  those  of  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  being  sul>- 
ject  also  to  important  changes. 

Other  laws  were  changed  in  varving  decrees,  the  main  trend  being 
an  enlargement  of  the  benefits  allowed,  mough  important  adminis- 
trative and  procedural  changes  have  also  been  made. 

Of  the  States  without  a  compensation  law  (Arkansas,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina),  the 
efforts  of  Missouri  to  secure  a  law  have  been  noted  above  as  well  as 
in  Bulletin  No.  203  (pp.  22,  23,  36,  37)  j  it  is  reported  that  efforts 
are  being  continued  in  this  the  most  important  industrial  State 
without  a  law.  The  North  Carolina  Legislature  at  its  extra  session 
of  1920  provided  by  resolution  for  a  legislative  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  compensation  legislation  and  report  to  the  session 
of  1921.  Various  efforts  have  also  been  made  in  the  other  States 
named  but  without  result.  Congress  legislates  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  has  thus  far  failed  to  provide  its  private  employees 
with  the  protection  afforded  the  constituents  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  though  various  bills  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time.^ 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  an  act  of  Congress  amending  the 
Judicial  Code  in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  maritime  workers  (act 
of  June  10,  1922)  proposing  to  give  State  compensation  boards 
jurisdiction  over  such  persons  of  this  class  as  have  a  fixed  domicile 
and  are  not  seamen  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  term.  An  earlier 
attempt  in  this  field  is  noted  in  Bulletin  No.  272,  pages  161-163. 

1 A  bill  tot  fin  act  passed  the  House  Jsaoary  22,  1928.  bat  telled  to  become  a  law. 
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PROGRESS  OF  LBGISULTIOK,  8 

Fundamental  changes  effected  by  amendments  are  those  requiring 
employers  in  Louisiana  and  Minnesota  to  take  out  insurance  covering 
their  compensation  liabilities.  Minnesota  has  also  changed  from 
court  administration  to  administration  by  an  industrial  commission, 
while  in  Rhode  Island  the  commissioner  of  labor  is  given  a  large 
supervisory  power  over  amercements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  lieu  of  a  reference  to-  a  justice  of  the  superior  court. 

The  chantpes  that. affect  such  substantive  provisions  as  are  noted  in 
the  ^Analysis  of  the  principal  features  of  the  laws,''  appearing  at 
pages  21  to  68  of  Bulletin  No.  272,  are  indicated  in  the  following: 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  LAWS. 

CONNECnCUT. 

Under  "CompenBatUm  for  deaiK'  Item  (4),  strike  out  ttie  U»t  line,  refer- 
ting  to  aliens. 
Uncter  "  C<mpen»atian  for  dUabUiiy;*  \xk  item  if>),  sabstltate  ps  for  $14. 

DELAWARE. 

Under  **Compen9atian  far  dUahUity"  Item  (a)  should  read: 

(a)  Medical  and  surgical  aid  as  may  be  reasonably  required  during  the 
first  80  days,  unless  refused  by  the  employee,  not  to  exceed  $100, 
unless  die  board  directs  an  additional  amount 

GEORGIA. 

Date  of  0fuic<m€f^.— August  17,  1920;  in  effect  March  1,  1921;  amended 
August  16,  1922.  August  19,  1922. 

Injuries  oompemated. — Personal  injuries  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in 
course  of  the  employment,  causing  death  or  disability  for  more  than  14  days, 
not  due  to  the  injured  employee's  willful  misconduct,  intoxication,  violatioQ  of 
safety  provisions,  or  the  willful  act  of  a  third  person  not  due  to  the  employment 
Industries  covered, — All  where  10  or  more  persons  are  employed,  excepting 
agriculture  and  domestic  service,  common  carriers  using  steam  power,  and 
Institutions  operated  as  public  charities,  all  in  the  absence  of  contrary  election. 
Small  establishments  may  make  election  to  come  under  the  act 

Persons  compensated, — Private  employment :  All  employees  In  establishments 
covered,  except  casual  employees.    Public  employment :  Employees  of  municipal 
corporations  and  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 
Burden  of  payment, — All  on  employer. 
Compensation  for  death: 
(a)  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  |100. 
(&)  To  persons  wholly  dependent  85  per  cent  of  the  benefits  provided  for 

total  disability,  for  800  weeks. 
(0)  To  persons  partly  dependent,  a  paym^it  proportionate  to  the  decedent's 
contribution  to  their  support 
Payments  continue  for  not  over  300  weelcs  from  the  date  of  Injury, 
$5  weekly  minimum  and  $10  maximum,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 
They  cease  on  the  remarriage  of  a  widow  or  widower,  or  on  a  child 
reaching  the  age  of  18  unless  incapacitated  for  earning. 
Compensation  for  disability: 
(a)  Necessary  medical  attention  for  not  more  than  80  days,  the  cost  not 

to  exceed  $100. 
(&)  For  total  disability,  one-half  the  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  $4  nor 
more  than  $15,  for  not  more  than  B50  weeks,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
$5,000. 
(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent  of  the  wage  loss,  not  more  than  $12 
per  week,  for  not  more  than  300  weeics;  fixed  periods  for  ^)eclfied 
injuries,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation. 
Any  weekly  payment  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump  sum  after  26  weeks 
if  the  parties  agree  and  the  commission  approves. 
Revision  of  benefits, — ^The  commission  may  at  any  time  review  an  award  or 
agreement,  either  on  Its  own  motion  or  on  application  of  either  party. 

Insurance. — Insurance  in  a  licensed  stock  or  mutual  company,  or  a  reciprocal 

association,  is  required  unless  satisfactory  proof  Is  given  to  act  as  a  self-Insurer. 

Security  of  payments. — ^Evid^ice  of  insurance  must  be  filed,  policies  must 

inure  directly  to  beneficiaries,  payments  have  same  preference  as  wage  d^ts, 

and  are  exempt  from  assignment,  attachment,  etc. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  settled  by  an  Industrial  commission, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PBINCIPAL  7BATT7BB8.  6 

IDAHO. 

Under  *•  Industries  covered,"  add  range  laborers  to  the  excepted  gronpa 
Under  "  Compensation  for  death,"  item  (a),  substitute  $200  for  $100. 
Under  **Oompensation  for  disabUity"  items  (h)  and  (c)  sbould  read: 

(&)  For  total  disability,  55  per  cent  of  the  injured  person's  wages,  not  less 
than  $6  nor  more  than  $12  for  400  weeks,  and  $6  per  week  there- 
after;  additional  allowances  for  wife  and  children,  total  not  to  ex- 
ceed $16  per  week, 
(c)  For  partial  disability,  65  per  c^it  of  the  wage  loss  for  not  more  than 
150  weeks,  nor  more  than  the  amounts  allowed  for  total  disability; 
schedule  for  designated  permanent  partial  disabilities,  ranging  from 
3  to  200  weeks,  in  addition  to  other  payments. 

ILLINOIS. 

Under  ''Injuries  compensated,"  read  "Accidental  injuries,  including  certain 
occupational  diseases,  arising  out  of,*'  etc. 
Under .** Cowpcrwa^ion  for  death,"  item  (a)  should  read: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  four  years*  earnings,  not 

less  than  $1,650  (to  a  widow  with  one  child  under  16,  $1,750,  and  if 

two  or  more  children,  $1,850),  nor  more  than  $3,750  (to  a  widow 

with  one  child  under  16,  $4,000,  and  if  two  or  more  children,  $4,250). 

Under  ** Compensation  for  disability,*  in  item  (b),  the  minimum  is  changed 

to  $7.50  and  the  maximum  to  $14. 

Item  (6)  should  read: 

(e)  The  basis  of  50  per  cent  shall  be  increased  5  per  cent  for  each  child 
under  16  years  of  age,  the  maximum  to  be  65  per  cent.  The  mini- 
mum sum  of  $7.50  per  week  is  to  be  increased  $1  for  each  such 
child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $10.50.  The  maximum  weekly  pay- 
ment of  $14  is  to  be  similarly  increased,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $17. 

KENTUCKY. 

Under  "Compensation  for  disability,"  add  to  item  (a)  "The  board  may  di- 
rect $200.'* 
In  item  (b)  the  weekly  maximum  is  now  $15  and  the  total  $5,000. 
In  item  (c)  the  weekly  maximum  is  now  $15. 

LOUISIANA. 

Under  ''Industries  covered,"  add  after  the  word  "list,**  in  the  second  line, 
the  words  "including  railroads  In  intrastate  commerce,". 

Under  "Compensation  for  death,"  item  (6)  should  read: 

(6)  To  widow  or  dependent  widower  alone,  30  per  cent  of  weekly  wages, 
45  per  cent  if  1  child,  and  00  per  cent  if  2  or  more.  If  1  child  alone, 
30  per  cent,  45  per  cent  for  two,  and  60  per  cent  if  3  or  more.  For 
1  dependent  parent,  30  per  cent ;  for  2,  60  per  cent  If  1  brother  or 
sister,  30  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent  additional  for  each  other.  The 
total  in  no  case  may  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages,  $3 
minimum  payment,  $18  maximum,  for  not  over  300  weeks.  Pay- 
ments to  any  beneficiary  cease  on  death  or  remarriage,  and  to  chil- 
dren on  reaching  the  age  of  18,  unless  mentally  or  physically  In- 
capacitated. 

Under  "  Compensation  for  disability,"  substitute  60  per  cent  for  55  per  cent 

Under  "  Insurance,"  substitute  "  Insurance  required,  or  bond  in  case  of  self  • 
Insurers.** 
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6         WOBKMEK  '&  OOMFENBATION  XJLWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MAINB. 

Under  "  Injune$  compensated^*'  tubstitute  7  for  10  as  the  number  of  days 
waiting  time. 
Under  "  CompeMatUm  far  death,"  item  (a)  should  read : 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependoit,  06|  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  for  900 
weeks,  $6  minimum,  $16  i^aTimum,  not  over  $4,000  in  alL 
Add  to  this  heading  after  item  <c)»  **  Nonresident  aliens  receive  half 
benefits." 
Under  **  Compensation  for  disability,**  substitute  06|  for  00  per  cent  through- 
out ;  also  $16  for  $16  as  the  weekly  maximum ;  also  $6,000  for  $4,200  In  item 
(6). 

MARYLAND. 

Date  of  enoc^mevU.— April  16,  1914;  in  effect  Not.  1,  1914.  Amended  1916, 
1920.  1922. 

Injuries  compensated. — ^Accidental  personal  injury  arising  out  of  and  in 
course  of  employment,  not  due  to  willful  intention  or  intoxication,  and  causing 
disfigurement,  disability  for  more  than  three  days,  or  death  within  two  years. 

Industries  covered, — Extra  hazardous  (enumerated  list)  ;  others  by  Joint 
election  of  employers  and  employees,  including  farm  and  domestic  labor. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment :  All  in  industries  covered  exo^t 
casual  employees  and  those  receiving  more  than  $2,000  annually.    Public  em- 
ployment: Workmen  employed  for  wages  in  extra  hazardous  work,  unless  the 
municipality  makes  other  equal  or  better  provision. 
Burden  of  payment, — ^All  on  employer. 
Compensation  for  death: 
(a)  Funeral  expenses,  not  over  $125. 

(&)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  66|  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages,  not 
over  $18  nor  less  than  $8  per  week  unless  the  wages  were  less,  for 
eight  years ;  not  more  than  $5,000  nor  less  than  $1,000. 
(o)  To  persons  partly  dependent,  66|  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages,  not 
over  $18  per  week,  for  such  portion  of  eight  years  as  the  commission 
may  fix,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  $8,000. 
(d)  If  no  dependents,  funeral  expenses  only. 

(c)  Widow  on  remarriage  receives  one  year's  benefits  if  outstanding;  pay- 
ments to  children  cease  on  reaching  the  age  of  16  years,  unless 
incapacitated. 
Compensation  for  disability: 
(a)  Medical,  surgical,  etc.,  expenses,  not  above  $150  in  value. 
(6)  For  total  disability.  66f  per  cent  of  weekly  wages,  $8  minimum.  $18 
maximum,  during  its  continuance,  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.     If 
wages  are  less  than  $8,  full  wages  will  be  paid, 
(c)  For  temporary  partial  disability.  50  per  cent  of  weekly  wage  loss,  $18 
maximum,  total  not  over  $3,500 ;  for  specified  maimings,  66|  per  cent 
of  the  weekly  wages,  in  addition  to  other  payments,  for  specific 
periods,  $8  minimum,  $18  maximum,  total  not  over  $3,750. 
Where  the  injured  employee  is  a  learner,  with  prospect  of  increase  in 

wages,  this  fact  may  be  considered  in  fixing  awards. 
Payments  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  made  in  part  or  in 
whole  in  lump  sums. 
Revision  of  benefits. —The  commission  may  modify  Its  findUigs  and  orders 
at  any  time  for  Justifiable  cause. 

Insurance.— InsureLUce  in  State  fund,  stock  or  mutual  company,  or  proof  of 
financial  ability  is  reQuired. 

Security  of  payments.— PoWdes  must  permit  action  by  commission  to  secure 
payments  to  person  entitled.  Payments  may  not  be  assigned,  nor  are  they 
subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

Settlement  of  disputes.— Disputen  are  to  be  settled  by  the  industrial  accident 
commission,  with  appeal  to  courts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Under  ^^Compentation  ftn-  death,"  in  item  (a),  sobstitnte  $150  for  |100. 

Item  (6)  should  read: 

(h)  To  a.  widow  alone,  |10  per  week;  if  one  child,  $12;  if  two,  $14;  if 
three  or  more,  $16.  If  the  widow  dies,  $10  to  one  child,  $12  to  two, 
$14  to  three,  and  $16  if  more  than  three.  If  the  widow  remarries, 
payments  to  her  cease,  but  $3  weekly  is  to  be  paid  to  each  child,  not 
over  $16  in  alL  The  term  of  these  payments  may  not  exceed  300 
weeks.  To  other  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal 
to  two-thirds  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  employee, 
not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10,  for  a  period  of  500  weeks,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 

lilCmGAN. 

Under  **Compen9atUm  far  death,"  item  (o)  should  become  item  (a)  and  read: 
(a)  The  reasonable  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  exceeding 
$200,  in  addition  to  medical,  hospital,  etc.,  services. 
Former  items  (•)  and  (5)  become  (h)  and  (o),  respectively. 
Under  '^drnpematUm  far  dUaWIUyr  item  (6),  gnbsUtute  $7,000  for  $6,00a 
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MINNESOTA. 

Date  of  enactment.— April  24,  1913 ;  revised  March  15,  1921 ;  In  effect  Jnne 
1.  1921. 

Injuria  oompeMated. — Occupational  dlseaseB  (list),  and  accidents  arising 
ont  of  and  in  course  of  employment  causing  disability  for  more  than  one  week 
or  death,  unless  intentionally  caused,  or  due  to  the  intoxication  of  the  injnred 
person. 

Industries  covered. — All  except  common  carriers  by  steam  railroad  and  farm 
and  domestic  service,  In  the  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employers 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employees,  in  the  absence 
of  contrary  election,  except  those  whose  work  Is  casual  and  not  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  employer's  business.  Public  emplojrment :  Included,  except  persons 
elected  or  appointed  for  regular  terms. 

Burden  of  payment. — On  employer,  but  employee  contributions  involving 
additional  benefits  may  be  agreed  upon. 
Compe^isation  for  death: 
(a)  $150  funeral  expenses. 

(6)  To  a  widow  alone.  40  per  cent  of  monthly  wages  of  deceased,  increas- 
ing to  06f  per  cent  if  four  or  more  children ;  to  a  dependent  husband 
alone,  80  per  cent;  to  a  dependent  orphan,  46  per  cent,  with  10  per 
cent  additional  for  each  additional  orphan,  with  a  maximum  of  66| 
per  cent;  If  none  of  the  above,  85  per  cest  to  one  parent  and  45 
per  cent  if  both  survive ;  If  none  of  the  forcgvfl&g,  to  other  relatives 
wholly  dependent*  if  but  one,  30  per  cent,  or  if  more  than  one,  35 
per  cent,  divided  equally. 
Widows  on  remarriage  receive  lump  sum  equal  to  one-half  unpaid  balance, 
if  no  children  under  18 :  otherwise  sum  goes  to  child  or  children. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  that  proportion  of  benefits  provided 

for  actual  dependents  which  contributions  bore  to  wages. 

(d)  When  no  dependents  survive,  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  buriaL 
Maximum  weekly  payment  $18,  minimum  $8,  unless  wages  are  less, 

then  wages. 
Payments  continue  not  over  300  weeks  except  to  widow  or  child ;  to 
child,  cease  at  18  unless  Incapacitated;  to  others,  cease  on  death 
or  marriage;  maximum  in  any  case,  $7,500. 
Compensation  for  disahility: 

(a)  HenRonable  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  not  exceeding  90  days  or 

$100  in  value,  unless  ordered  in  exceptional  cases. 
(&)  For  temporary  total  disability,  66|  per  cent  of  wages  for  not  over 
300  weeks. 

(c)  For  permanent  total  disability,  66if  per  cent  of  wages,  not  over  $10,000. 

(d)  For  temporary  partial  disability,  66f  per  cent  of  wage  loss,  not  over 

300  weeks. 

(e)  For  specified  permanent  partial  disabilities.  66§  per  cent  of  wages 

for  fixed  periods,  in  addition  to  other  payments,  maximum  of  400 

weeks ;  for  other  permanent  partial  disabilities,  not  over  300  weeks. 

Payments  for  disability  may  not  be  more  than  $18  nor  less  than  $8, 

unless  wages  were  less,  then  full  wages. 
Lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodical  payments  on  consent 
of  the  industrial  commission. 
Revision  of  benefits.— No  provision.    Beneficiaries  dissatisfied  with  the  ter- 
mination of  payments  may  secure  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  continuance. 

Insurance. — Required  in  some  authorized  company  unless  exempted  on  a 
showing  of  financial  ability. 

Security  of  payments. — Insured  workmen  have  equitable  lien  on  any  policy 
coming  due.  Payments  are  made  directly  to  claimants  in  case  of  employer's 
incapacity.    Claims  have  same  preference  as  unpaid  wages. 

Settlefnent  of  disputes. — By  industrial  commission,  appeal  to  supreme  court 
on  questions  of  law. 
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MONTANA. 

Under  **  Compen$<UUm  for  death,"  in  item   (a),  substitute  $125  for  $75. 
Under  **  Compensation  for  disabUity,"  in  item  (a),  substitute  $100  for  $50. 

NEBRASKA. 

Under  "  Persons  compensated,**  first  sentence  should  read :  "  Priyate  employ- 
ment All  employees  except  tliose  wliose  work  is  bnt  casual  and  not  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  employer's  business,  and  home  workers." 

Under  ** Compensation  for  death"  in  last  sentence,  substitute  18  years  for 
16  year& 

Under  **Com4>ensation  for  disaJ>Uity"  item  (a)  should  read: 
(a)  Medical  and  hospital  services  as  needed. 

In  item  (d)  substitute  *'  in  addition  to  *'  for  **  in  Ueu  of." 

NEVADA. 

Under  ** Compensation  for  disability,**  add  to  item  (o)  the  words  "and  $30 
additional  if  the  services  of  a  constant  attendant  are  required." 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Under  **Persons  compensated,**  strike  out  the  words  "Nonresident  aliens 
receive  no  benefits." 
Under  **  Compensation  for  disability,**  item  (a)  should  read: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  not  exceeding  $100  in  value, 
which  may  be  extended  on  application  to  the  bureau. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Under  "  Injuries  compensated,**  substitute  10  days  for  14  days. 
Under  "  Compmsaticm  for  disability,**  substitnte  10  days  for  14  days  and 
$150  for  $60. 
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NEW  TORE. 

Date  of  enac1ment—T>ecemher  16,  1918;  in  effect  July  1,  1914.  Revised 
ApHl  18,  1922;  in  effect  July  1,  1922. 

Injuriei  compensated, — Accidental  injuries  arising  out  of  and  In  course  of 
employment,  causing  disability  for  more  than  two  weeks,  or  death,  unless 
caused  by  the  willful  intention  of  the  Injured  employee  or  by  his  intoxication 
while  on  duty;  also  disfigurements  and  specified  occupational  diseases. 

Industries  covered, — *'  Hazardous  employments,"  extensive  list ;  all  other  em- 
ployments in  which  four  or  more  workmen  or  operatives  are  regularly  em- 
ployed, domestic  and  farm  labor  excepted.  Employments  not  listed,  includ- 
ing employments  not  for  gain,  may  be  brought  under  the  act  by  voluntary 
action. 

Persons  compensated, — Private  employment :  All  employees  in  industries  cov- 
ered. Public  employment :  Included.  Nonresident  beneficiaries  limited  to  wife, 
children,  and  dependent  parents. 

Burden  of  payment, — On  employer. 

Compensation  for  death: 

(a)  $100  for  funeral  expenses. 

(6)  To  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  alone,  80  per  cent  of  wages,  10 
per  cent  additional  for  each  child  under  18 ;  orphans  and  dependent 
grandchildren,  brothers  or  sisters  under  18  receive  15  per  cent  each ; 
dependent  parents  or  grandparents,  25  per  cent  each.  Aggregate 
payments  in  no  case  may  exceed  06|  per  cent. 

(o)  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  cease  on  death  or  remarriage  or  when 
d^;>endence  of  widower  ceases,  with  two  years'  compensation  on 
remarriage;  payments  to  children,  grandchildren,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters cease  at  18,  and  to  parents  when  dependence  ceases. 
No  wages  in  excess  of  $125  per  month  are  considered  in  computing 
benefits. 
Compensation  for  disalHlUy: 

(o)  Medical  and  surgical  treatment,  apparatus,  and  hospital  services  as 
required,  costs  to  be  approved  by  the  commission. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  66}  per  cent  of  wages  during  continuance. 

(0)  For  partial  disability,  66|  per  cent  of  wage  loss;  for  q)ecified  perma- 
nent partial  disabilities,  66|  per  cent  of  wages  for  fixed  periods, 
in  lieu  of  other  payments;  separate  provision  for  disfigurements. 
Payments  may  not  be  more  than  $20  nor  less  than  $8  per  week  unless 
wages  are  less,  then  full  wages. 
Revision  of  benefits, — ^Awards  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time  and  ended  or 
increast^  or  decreased  within  the  limits  fixed. 

Insurance, — Required  in  State  fund  or  approved  company,  or  proof  of  finan- 
cial ability  to  make  payments  (securities  may  be  required). 

Security  of  payments. — Insurance  enforceable  directly  for  benefit  of  claim- 
ants ;  insolvency  of  employer  no  release  to  insurer.  Payments  have  same  pref- 
erence as  unpaid  wages,  without  limit  as  to  amount. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Settled  by  State  industrial  board,  limited  appeal  to 
courts. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Under  **Per9on9  oompensaied"  add  to  first  sentence  "and  execntlye  olBcen 
whose  salary  exceeds  $2,400." 
Under  "  Compensation  for  death,"  item  («),  substitute  $160  for  $100. 

OHIO. 

Under  **Injuries  compensated,**  add  "«also  disfigurements  and  specified  occu- 
pational diseases.'* 

Under  *'  Compensation  for  disabilUy;*  In  Item  (d),  substitute  $15  for  $12. 

OREGON. 

Under  "  Compensation  for  death,**  in  items  (ft)  aad  (c),  strike  out  the  words 
"  the  total  monthly  payments  not  to  exceed  $50." 

Under  ** Compensation  for  disaHUty,**  item  (c)  should  read: 

(0)  For  temporary  total  disability,  if  unmarried,  40  per  cent  of  wages,  not 
less  than  $30  nor  more  than  $55  per  month ;  if  married,  48  to  66} 
per  cent,  not  less  than  $40  nor  more  than  $97  per  month,  according 
to  the  number  of  children. 
In  item  (e)  substitute  $30  to  $97  for  $25. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Under  **  Injuries  compensated,**  add  "  disfigurement** 

PORTO  RI#0. 

Under  **  Injuries  compensated,**  first  line  should  read :  ''All  personal  injuries 
or  disablements  by  accident  or  sickness  occurring  ",  etc. 

Under  *'  Industries  covered,**  strike  out  the  words  "  employing  three  or  more 
persons  **  Ux  the  first  line. 

Under  ** Compensation  for  death,"  substitute  •*two"  for  ''three"  In  the 
first  line. 

Under  "Compensation  for  disahUUy",  item  (5),  substitute  $12  for  $7. 
Item  (o)  should  read: 

(c)  For  permanent  total  disability  from  accident,  not  less  than  $2,000  nor 
more  than  $4,000 ;  if  from  disease,  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$3,000;  in  each  case  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  wages  earned  at 
the  time  of  injury. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Under  "  Injuries  compensated,**  substitute  "  one  week  **  for  "  two  weeks  *•  In 
the  third  line. 
Under  "  Persons  compensated,"  substitute  $3,000  for  $1,800  in  the  third  line. 
Under  ** Compensation  for  disability,**  item  (a)  should  read: 

(a)  The  necessary  medical  and  hospital  services  for  the  first  eight  weeks, 
not  oyer  $200. 
In  item  (h)  substitute  $16  for  $14. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Under  ** PerBons  oompentiUed,"  add  to  the  first  sentence  the  words  "and 
nonresident  aliena" 

Under  "Compemation  for  disabiUty,"  In  item  {b)  subsUtute  $15  for  $12 
and  $7.50  for  $6.50. 

In  item  (o),  substitute  $15  for  $12. 

TEXAS. 

Under  *' Indugtriet  covered,*'  insert  after  the  word  "domestic"  in  the  sec- 
ond line  the  word  "  ranch." 

UTAH. 

Under  ** Compensation  for  death'*  add  to  Item  (a)  the  words  "more  If 
the  commission  orders." 

Add  to  item  (6),  "Term  may  be  extended  ont  of  special  fund  if  dependency 
continues." 

In  item  (o),  second  sentence,  insert  the  words,  "widow  remarrying  receives 
one-third  the  award  remaining  unpaid,"  in  first  line. 
Item   (d)   should  read: 

(d)  When  there  are  no  dependents  the  employer  or  his  Insurer  must  pay, 
in  addition  to  medical  and  funeral  expenses,  20  per  cent  of  a  death 
benefit  into  the  State  treasury  for  a  special  fund. 
Nonresident  aliens  (except  in  Cahada)  receive  half  rates. 
Under  **  Compensation  for  disabiUty,'*  item  (a)  should  read: 

(a)  Such  medical,  nurse,  and  hoi^ltal  services  and  medicines  as  the  com- 
mission may  deem  propir,  not  over  $500  in  value,  unless  the  com- 
mission orders. 
Add  to  items  {b)  and  (o)   the  words,  " unless ^wages  are  less,  then  fall 
wages." 

VERMONT. 

Under  **Compensation  for  disability"  In  item  (&),  substitute  the  words  ••$6 
minimum,  $15  maximum,"  for  the  words  "$3  minimum,  $12.50  maximum." 
(Next  sentence  unchanged.) 

In  item  (d),  substitute  the  words,  "not  more  than  $15  nor  less  than  $6,  un- 
less the  wages  were  less  than  $8,"  for  the  words,  "  not  more  than  $12.50  nor 
less  than  $3." 

VIRGINIA. 

Under  "  Injuries  compensated,**  substitute  10  for  14  in  last  line. 

Under  ** Persons  compensated,**  "Public  employment,"  read:  "All  employees 
except  elective  officials,  governor's  appointees,  and  municipal  administrative 
officials  appointed  for  definite  terms." 

Under  "  Compensation  for  death,"  in  item  (6),  substitute  $12  for  $10. 

In  last  line,  under  item  (d),  substitute  $4,500  for  $4,000. 

Under  "  Compensation  for  disability,**  In  item  (a),  substitute  60  daya  for  80 
days. 

In  item  (b),  subsUtute  $12  for  $10,  and  $4,500  for  $4,000. 

In  Item  (o),  substitute  $12  for  $10. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Under  'Compensation  for  death"  add  as  final  clause: 

Payments  to  alien  nonresident  beneficiaries,  50  per  cent  of  the  above,  unless 
forbidden  by  treaty. 

Under  **  Compensation  for  diaahiUty*'  in  item  (a),  insert  after  the  word 
"  temporar:^  *'  the  words  ^  alao  after  return  to  work  if  neoesaary  to'  more  ooai- 
plete  recovery." 

WISCONSIN. 

Under  **Infur9e$  compensaiedt"  add  "  also  disflgnrements.** 
Under  ^'Compensation  for  disaWUi^**  add  to  item  (&)  the  words  ''amomxts 
reduced  for  age.*' 
Item  (o)  should  read: 

(e)  For  partial  disability,  proportionate  amount  of  award  for  total  dis- 
ability. 
Item  (0)  should  read: 

(e)  For  serious  permanent  disfigurement,  a  lump  sum  may  be  allowed  not 
exceeding  average  annual  earnings  for  one  year. 
Add  as  final  clause: 
Basic  wage  for  all  awards,  $525  minimum,  $1300  maximum. 

WYOMING. 

Under  ''Injuries  compensated,**  substitute  7  for  10. 

Under  "Industries  covered^**  strike  out  the  words  "in  which  three  or  more 
workmen  are  employed.'* 

Under  *'  Compensation  for  death,**  in  item  (a),  substitute  $100  for  $50. 
In  item  (&),  substitute  $120  for  $100,  and  $3,600  for  $3>000. 
Under  "  Compensation  for  disability**  in  item  (o),  substitute  $200  for  $100. 
Items  (6)  and  (c)  should  read: 
{b)  For  perma&ent  total  disability,  lump  sum  of  $4,000  if  single  or  with 
wife  or  invalid  husband,  and  a  sum  equal  to  $120  per  year  for  each 
child  under  16  until  the  age  of  16  is  reached,  the  total  for  children 
not  to  exceed  $4,000. 
(0)  For  temporary  total  disability,  $50  per  month  if  single,  $60  if  married, 
and  $7.50  per  month  for  each  child  under  16,  total  not  to  exceed 
$00  per  month  or  the  aggregate  for  permanent  disability. 

82860'— 28 2 
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OONgTITUnON ALITY  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  STATUTES- 

While  the  purpose  of  compensation  le^Iation  to  secure  the  ad- 
justment of  the  questions  arising  out  of  industrial  injuries  without 
litigation  has  been  successful  in  a  hiffh  degree,  the  number  of  undis- 
puted awards  far  exceeding  those  taEen  to  the  courts  for  determina- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  a  considerable  number  of  decisions  is 
rendered  eadi  year  on  this  subject  The  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  which  annually  are  collected  representative  de- 
cisions of  courts  affecting  labor  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
decisions  on  some  phase  of  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation, 
something  above  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  bulletin  for  1921  being 
devoted  to  that  subject.  There  are  also  several  bulky  treatises  on 
the  subject  of  compensation  law.  No  attempt  is  made,  therefore,  at 
this  time  to  cover  tne  various  points  as  treated  in  Bulletin  272,  pages 
69-256,  inclusive.  However,  some  of  the  more  important  decisions 
may  be  noted. 

CXJNSTrrUTIONALITY. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  decision  holding  unconsti- 
tutional the  Arizona  law  of  1921  on  account  of  its  violation  of  cer- 
tain unusual  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State.  One  of 
these  is  to  the  effect  that  ^  no  law  shall  be  enacted  in  this  State  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  damages  to  be  recovered  for  causing  the  death  or 
injury  of  any  person  *' ;  while  another  provides  that  "  the  right  of 
action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  shall  never  be  abrogated, 
and  the  amount  recovered  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  statutory  limi- 
tation." In  view  of  these  restrictions,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  held  that  a  compensation  law  establishing  fixed  awards,  as 
well  as  the  prior  election  to  accept  compensation  in  case  of  an  in- 
jury, were  both  impossible  of  enactment  (Industrial  Commission  v. 
Crisman,  22  Ariz.  679,  199  Pac.  390).  One  of  the  judges  in  a  con- 
curring opinion  declared:  "I  can  not  refrain  from  sa^jo;  that  it 
seems  regrettable  that  owing  to^  its  constitutional  restrictions  Ari- 
zona is  barred  from  adopting  a  just  and  humane  compensation  law, 
such  as  exists  in  43  or  44  States  of  the  Union,**  suggesting  as  a  rem- 
edy an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  as  had  been  done  m  Califor- 
nia and  New  York. 

The  section  of  the  later  law  repealing  the  eariier  act  was,  of  course, 
as  ineffective  as  any  other  portion  oi  the  unconstitutional  law,  so 
that  the  act  of  1912  continues  in  force. 

Single  provisions  or  supplemental  acts  have  been  found  invalid 
for  various  reasons.  Thus  the  Douisiana  compensation  law  de- 
volved upon  the  district  courts  of  the  parishes  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  permitting  applicants  to  carry 
self-insurance.  This  was  held  unconstitutional  in  view  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  State  constitution  which  forbids  other  than  judicial 
14 
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duties  to  be  entrusted  to  the  judges  {In  re  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co., 
148  La.  69, 86  So.  6fi6) ;  but  the  approval  of  agreements  by  the  courts 
was  held  proper  (Craft  v.  Gulf  Lumber  Co.,  91  So.  786) .  In  Tennes- 
see specific  fees  were  allowed  judges  passing  on  contested  compensa- 
tion cases,  and  this  provision  was  held  invaud  in  view  of  the  limita- 
tion in  the  State  constitution  as  to  any  change  in  a  judge's  salary 
during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  (Scott  v.  Nashvule  Bridge 
Co..  148  Tenn.  86,  288  S.  W.  844). 

Aliens. — Some  laws  discriminate  between  nonresident  alien  bene- 
ficiaries and  other  beneficiaries.  Such  a  provision  of  the  Kansas 
statute  was  contested,  and  held  invalid  in  view  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  in  which  country  the  claimants  resided, 
to  the  effect  tbat  citizens  oi  respective  nations  were  entitled  to  the 
full  rights  of  recovery  of  nationals.  The  fourteenth  amendment 
was  also  cited  as  forbidding  discrimination  between  persons  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  anv  State  (Vietti  v.  Fuel  Company,  109  Kans. 
179, 197  Pac.  881).  The  Italian  treaty  was  also  assigned  by  a  Penn- 
sylvania court  of  common  pleas  as  ground  for  holdmg  an  exclusion 
provision  of  the  State  law  unconstitutional  (Liberato  case,  1922). 

BeTtabUitaMon^  etc. — ^A  California  law  (di.  188,  Acts  of  1919) 
sought  to  provide  a  rehabilitation  fund  for  injured  workmen  by  levy- 
ing payments  in  cases  of  fatal  injuries  where  no  dependents  were 
found.  The  supreme  court  of  that  State  held  this  to  be  an  effort  to 
impose  an  unauthorized  tax,  as  compensation  charges  were  to  be  for 
benefits  payable  to  one's  own  employees  and  their  dependents  and  not 
for  general  use.  The  act  was  therefore  declared  unconstitutional 
(Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  v.  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  187  Cal. 
774,  204  Pac  226). 

Over  agunst  this  decision  may  be  set  one  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  sustaining  as  constitutional  a  law  (ch.  622,  Acts  of 
1916)  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $100  into  a  special 
second  injury  nmd  where  no  dependents  survived.  This  was  said 
to  be  vahd  legislaticm,  in  harmony  with  other  provisions  of  the 
compensation  act  and  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion (Industrial  Commission  v.  Newman,  222  N.  Y.  368,  118  N.  E. 
794).  This  decision,  appearing  in  Bulletin  No.  272,  was  adverted  to 
in  a  recent  case,  in  which  it  was  said  that  payments  to  second  injury 
funds  were  due  even  though  a  dependent  survived,  if  sudi  dependent 
failed  to  press  his  or  her  claim  as  provided  by  the  statute.  In  the 
case  in  hand  (State  Treasurer  v.  West  Side  Trucking  Co.,  233  N.  Y. 
202,  186  N.  E.  244)  it  was  stated  to  be  the  understanding  that  the 
deceased  employee  left  surviving  a  dependent  widowed  mother. 
However,  no  more  specific  information  was  ever  brought  to  the  court 
or  the  commission,  and  the  year  within  which  daims  must  be  filed 
expired  without  any  submission.  Upon  that  record  no  suggestion 
that  insurer  and  employer  might  wish  to  waive  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions and  pay  compensation  could  be  entertained  as  requiring  the 
matter  to  oe  held  open  for  a  contingent  award,  which  would  cut 
off  the  payment  into  the  State  treasury.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
constitutionality,  note  may  be  made  of  the  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Utah  upholding  as  constitutional  a  Drovision  of  ttie  com- 
pensation law  of  that  State  similar  to  that  of  New  York  under  con- 
sideration above  (Salt  Lake  City  v.  Industrial  Commission,  199 
Pac.  152), 
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A  New  York  law  (ch.  760,  Acts  of  1990)  also  prorides  for  a  con- 
tribution of  $900  for  a  special  rehabilitation  fond  where  an  injured 
workman  dies  leaving  no  dependents.  This  also  was  said  to  be 
constitutional  (Watkinson  v.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  187  N.  Y.  Supp. 
278). 

DISEASE  AS  COMPENSABLE  INJURY. 

The  subject  of  occupational  diseases  and  other  diseases  classifiable 
as  injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  has 
received  legislative  attention.  Three  States,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  have  made  statutory  provisions  on  this  subject  in  the  past 
three  years.  Diseases  not  strictly  classifiable  as  occupational  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  causally  connected  by  their  characteristic  nature 
to  the  occupation  entitle  the  victim  or  his  dependents  to  compensation 
according  to  rulings  of  the  various  commissions  and  boards.  Thus  a 
carpenter  in  Indiana  was  allowed  compensation  for  disability  from 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "  housemaid's  knee,"  a  recognized  occu- 
pational disease  under  the  British  law.  The  court  here  held  that 
even  if  the  disability  was  due  to  occupational  disease  the  injury  was 
an  accident  under  the  State  law  (Stanaard  Cabinet  Co.  v.  Landgrave, 
132  N.  E.  661).  In  contrast  with  this  somewhat  liberal  ruling  may 
be  placed  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  against  a  claim- 
ant suffering  from  lead  poisoning  (Iwanicki  t\  Industrial  Accident 
Commission,  205  Pac.  990). 

Death  from  pneumonia  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  to 
be  compensable  where  a  workman,  apparently  a  strong  and  healthy 
man  who  had  made  no  complaint  of  indisposition,  was  said  by  a  phy- 
sician to  show  the  "  begimaing  of  pneumonia  "  two  hours  after  an 
injury  in  a  mine  resultin^:  from  being  jerked  a  distance  of  6  or  8  feet 
down  a  stope.    He  immediately  complained  of  great  pain  and  became 

{)rogressively  worse  until  his  death  from  lobar  pneumonia  5  days 
ater.  Admitting  that  the  rapid  development  was  unusual,  the  fact 
that  suffering  and  disease  were  apparently  incident  to  the  injury, 
with  a  sequel  of  death,  was  said  to  support  the  award  of  the  commis- 
sion in  favor  of  the  widow  (Milford  Copper  Co.  v.  Industrial  Com- 
mission, 210  Pac.  993) .  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  took  a  similar 
view  where  a  healthy  man  was  crushed  between  a  car  and  a  prop  in 
a  mine,  sustaining  a  fracture  of  ribs  to  back  and  chest,  dyin^  shortly 
thereafter  from  pneumonia  (Luipaghi  Coal  Co.  v.  Industrial  Com- 
mission, 137  N.  E.  439). 

INJURY  ARISING  OUT  OF  AND  IN  COURSE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  same  (Illinois)  court  affirmed  an  award  where  an  epileptic 
fell  into  an  ash  pit  and  was  fatally  burned,  the  court  saving  that  he 
died  from  the  injury  and  not  from  epilepsy  (Rockford  Hotel  Co.  v. 
Industrial  Conmiission,  132  N.  E.  759). 

Whether  the  injury  arose  out  of  the  employment  was  the  Question 
involved  in  a  rather  unusual  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  oi  Maine. 
An  operation  was  provided  for  a  case  of  ventral  hernia  recognized 
as  suffered  in  the  course  of  employment.  The  injured  man  already 
had  an  inguinal  hernia  which  was  not  affected  at  the  time,  but  wheo 
the  surgeon  employed  by  the  employer  operated  for  ventral  hernia 
the  injured  man  requested  that  at  the  same  time  he  perform  the 
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proper  separate  operation  for  the  inguinal  hernia  at  his  expense. 
Two  days  later  the  man  died  from  "  postoperative  siurgical  shock." 
It.  could  not  be  determined  which  operation  Was  the  direct  cause  of 
death,  or  whether  the  operation  for  ventral  hernia  could  have  been 
charged  therewith.  An  award  had.  been  made,  which  the  court  re- 
versed, on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture  as  to 
the  causal  connection  (Dutac  v.  Proctor  &  Bowie,  114  Atl.  293). 
An  occupational  injury  was  held  to  exist  in  another  <iase  of  an  unusual 
nature  in  which  an  employee  was  induced  to  accept  inoculation  during 
an.  epidemic  of  influenza,  on  the  invitation  and  reconrnxendation  of 
his  employer,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  company  physician.  The  em- 
ployee fainted  on  his  return  to  his  desk  after  the  inoculation  and  fell, 
striking  his  head  on  the  floor,  and  receiving  fatal  injuries.  The 
case  was  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  and  again  to  the 
court  of  errors  and  appeals,  the  award  being  upheld  throughout 
(Freedman  v.  Spicer  Mfg.  Corp.,  116  Atl,  427). 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS. 

The  question  of  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  was  in- 
volved m  a  New  York  case  (Hines  v.  Henry  I.  Stetler  (Inc.),  188 
N.  Y.  Supp.  73),  in  which  it  was  found  that  longshoremen  engaged 
in  loading  trucks  at  a  pier  were  in  the  employment  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation which  claimed  control  of  the  labor  supply,  none  but  members 
of  the  union  being  permitted  to  work.  The  owner  of  the  trucks  was 
said  to  have  no  contractual  relation  with  the  worker,  exercising  no 
control  over  him,  dealing  only  with  the  '^boss"  appointed  by  the 
union.  %* 

COVERAGE. 

A  challenge  to  constitutionality  was  made  by  an  Indiana  coal 
company  to  the  compensation  law  of  that  State  on  account  of  its  pro- 
vision making  the  law  apply  compulsorily  to  coal  mines,  while  it  was 
elective  as  to  other  hazardous  employments.  The  constitutionality 
of  this  provision  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  distinction  between  coal  mining  and  other 
hazardous  enaployments  to  warrant  such  a  classification  by  the  State 
legislature  (Lower  Vein  Coal  Company  v.  Industrial  Board,  255 
U.  S.  144,  41  Sup.  Ct.  252).  It  was  also  said  that  the  fact  that  all 
employees  of  coal  mine  operators,  and  not  only  those  exposed  to  the 
special  mine  hazards,  were  included  within  the  terms  of  the  law  did 
not  vitiate  it.  The  foregoing  attitude  of  legislature  and  court  stand 
out  in  marked -contrast  with  the  provision  of  the  Tennessee  statute 
of  1919,  which  exempts  coal  mines  from  the  operation  of  the  act 
except  by  special  positive  election,  other  occupations  being  presumed 
to  be  covered  by  the  law. 

The  New  York  law  is  applicable  to  hazardous  operations,  among 
which  are  classed  those  "  employing  four  or  more  operatives  or 
workmen  "  in  the  same  locality.  An  isolated  workman  was  held  to 
be  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  employer  and  all  his  force 
being  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  act  regardless  of  the  contact 
or  remoteness  of  an  individual  workman  with  the  qualifying  group 
of  workmen  (Ward  &  Gow  v,  Krinsky,  42  Sup.  Ct.  529). 
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The  same  law  exempts  occupations  not  for  pecuniary  gain,  unless 
by  joint  election  or  unless  the  parties  come  und^  the  act  This  pro- 
vision led  to  a  reversal  bj  the  appellate  division  of  an  award  by  the 
industrial  commission  in  favor  of  the  widow  of  a  cook  killed  by  acci- 
dent while  in  the  course  of  Ms  employment  by  a  social  dub  which 
operated  a  restaurant  for  the  convenience  of  its  members,  but  at  a 
financial  loss  (Francisco  v.  Oakland  Golf  Club,  185  N.  Y.  Supp.  97). 
However,  it  was  held  tiiat  where  an  occupation  produces  profit  the 
application  of  that  profit  will  not  affect  the  riffht  to  compensation. 
Thus,  where  a  country  club  had  wood  cut  and  sold,  applying  the 
proceeds  to  the  maintenance  of  the  club,  a  woodcutter  injured  while 
at  work  for  the  club  was  held  entitl^  to  compensation  (Uhl  v. 
Hartwood  Club,  221  N.  Y.  588,  116  N.  E.  1000).  Noising  could 
more  forcibly  illustrate  the  illogical  conditions  produced  by  such 
a  provision  of  law,  the  economic  neefls  of  the  widow  of  the  cook  be- 
ing certainly  presumptively  as  urgent  as  those  of  the  worker  who 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  profit-making  branch  of  the  social 
cliurs  activities.  To  require  employees  of  either  eleemosynary  or 
pleasure-seeking  organizations  to  assume  hazards  for  the  conse- 
quences of  which  workers  in  identical  emplovments  may  have  com- 
1)ensation  without  question  can  not  be  regarded  as  other  than  abso- 
utely  lacking  in  justification.  Another  aifficulty  arising  out  of  the 
effort  to  carry  out  such  discriminations  is  illustrated  by  a  case 
(Dillon  V.  Trustees  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  189  N.  Y,  Supp.  594). 
In  this  case  a  grave  digger  was  employed  by  a  religious  society  which 
made  a  profit  on  its  cemetery,  but  applied  this  profit  to  charity, 
furnishing  free  graves  for  those  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  appel- 
late division  affirmed  an  award  in  DilloiAs  favor,  construing  the  de- 
cision in  the  X7hl  case  as  warranting  such  action,  since  Dulon  was 
not  interested  in  the  use  made  of  the  i>ecuniary  gain  flowing  from 
the  sale  of  burial  privileges  in  connection  with  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. However,  when  the  case  was  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
this  decision  was  reversed  (137  N.  E.  811),  the  court  holding  that 
the  single  operation  of  a  pront-making  interment  did  not  give  quality 
to  the  employment,  since  revenues  from  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion can  be  applied  only  to  its  maintenance  or  for  some  religious, 
charitable,  etc.,  object,  without  possibility  of  division  of  profits, 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  case  was  distinguished  from  the  Uhl 
case,  where  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  timber  might  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  as  dividends  &t  used  to  diminish  assess- 
ments. 
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PROGRESS  OF  LEGISLATION. 

The  number  of  Canadian  Provinces  having  compensation  laws  is 
the  same  as  in  1919,  though  the  legislature  of  Maiaitoba  enacted  a 
new  draft  of  a  law  in  1920.  The  law  of  Saskatchewan  giving  injured 
workmen  a  right  to  sue  for  damages  for  injuries,  though  called  by 
the  legislature  enacting  it  a  compensation  law,  lacks  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  such  a  law  in  that  no  specific  recoveries  or  benefits 
are  fixed  and  that  an  action  at  law  is  required  to  determine  the  rights 
of  the  injured  worker  or  those  claiming  under  him.  However,  the 
right  of  action  exists  without  reference  to  any  question  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  employer  or  his  representatives,  and  the  defenses  of 
fellow  service,  contributory  negligence,  and  assumption  of  risks  are 
barred,  so  that  the  law  occupies  at  least  a  middle  ground  between 
compensation  and  liability  statutes.  Recovery  may  not  exceed  three 
years'  earnings,  or  $2,000,  whichever  is  greater,  '^  but  shall  not  exceed 
m  any  case  the  sum  of  $2,500 '^a  provision  the  construction  of 
which  is  not  clear.  Enforcement  is  devolved  on  the  conmiissioner 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industries  of  the  Province. 

Amending  legislation  has  had  the  effect  of  a  closer  approximation 
to  uniformity  among  the  laws  of  the  various  Provinces,  amounts  of 
compensation  being  ^nerally  increased  during  the  past  three  years. 
One  provision  emrodied  in  several  of  the  laws  gives  to  an  aunt  or 
other  foster  mother,  in  cases  where  some  one  comes  into  a  home  for 
the  purpose  of  caring  for  orphaned  children  of  a  workman  coming 
under  the  act,  a  benefit  allowance  equivalent  to  that  of  the  widow  had 
she  survived. 

The  same  mode  of  presentation  is  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  following  pages  giving,  first,  the 
analyses  of  principal  features  as  affected  ny  amendments,  etc.,  and 
then  the  text  or  amendments. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRO^CIPAL  FEATURES  OP  THE  LAWS. 

ALBEETA. 

Under  **  Persons  oompmsated,'*  strike  out  from  tlie  second  sentence   tiie 
words  "  Traveling  salesmen,  clerks." 
Under  "  Compenstion  for  death,"  items  (d),  (o),  and  id)  should  read: 

(b)  To  widow  or  invalid  widower,  $3S  monthly,  $7.50  addlttoaal  for  each 

child  under  16  years  of  age,  maximum  $65;  to  orphans,  $12.50  per 

month  each,  maximum  $50. 
(0)  To  other  dependents,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  ];>ecuniary  loss,  not 

over  $30  monthly  to  parents  nor  over  $66  In  all,  during  the  period 

of  reasonably  expected  assistaBoe^ 
(d)  PaymenU  to  children  cease  at  16  unless  invalid,  and  to  a  widow  upon 

remarriage,  but  she  shall  receive  a  lump  sum  of  $480. 
Under  ^Compensation  for  disabUityf**  read: 

(a)  Medical  aid  to  be  furnished  under  a  scheme  approved  by  the  board; 

q^eclal  medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  apparatus  at  cost  of 

accident  fund  as  board  may  approve  as  saving  to  fund. 
(6)  For  total  disability,  55  per  cent  of  average  weekly  wages  during  Its 

continuance,  not  less  than  $10  unless  wages  were  less,  then  full 

wages. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  55  per  esnt  of  wage  loss  during  its  continuance  ; 

if  wage  loss  Is  less  than  10  per  cent,  commuted  lump  sum  unless 
thought  disadvantageous  to  workman. 
Any  award  may  be  commuted  in  whole  or  in  part  to  lump-sum  pay- 
ments. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Under  ^'Compensation  for  death,'*  items  (6)  and  (o)  should  read: 
(&)  To  widow  or  invalid  widower,  $85  monthly,  $7.50  additional  for  each 
child  under  16  years  of  age,  maximum,  $65 ;  to  orphans,  $12.50  per 
month  each,  maximum  $50. 
(c)  To  other  dependents,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  pecuniary  loss,  not 
over  $30  monthly  to  parents,  nor  over  $65  in  all,  during  the  period 
of  reasonably  expected  assistance.    Parents  may  share  with  b^e- 
ficiartes  in  (5),  within  the  limits  at  $6ft. 
Add  to  item  (d)  *'  opt  over  $480," 
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MANITOBA. 

Date  of  enaetment.—MtiTch  16.  1910;  new  act,  1W6;  new  act,  March  27, 1820, 
amended,  1921. 

Injuries  c&mpensaied. — Injuries  by  accident  arising  ent  of  and  in  coarse  of 
employment  causing  disability  for  at  least  3  days  or  death;  those  due  solely 
to  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  workman  excepted  unless  death  or 
serious  permanent  disability  results;  includes  enumerated  occupational  diseases. 
Industries  cwered, — ^Enumerated  list,  which  the  board  may  enlarge  or  take 
from.  Other  establishments  may  be  included  by  election  of  the  employer  and 
approved  by  the  board.    Farm  labor  and  domestic  service  are  excluded. 

Persans   oompensated, — Private  employment:    Workmen   in   the   industries 
covered  except  casual  employees  for  other  purposes  than  the  employer's  trade 
or  business;  nonresidents  only  if  reciprocal  rights  are  given  by  country  of 
residence.    Public  employment :  Included  if  from  the  nature  of  their  work  they 
would  be  included  if  working  for  a  private  employer. 
Burden  of  payment. — On  employer. 
Compensation  for  death: 
(a)  Burial  expenses  not  exceeding  $150. 

(6)  To  widow  or  Invalid  widower,  $30  monthly,  and  $7.50  for  each  child 

under  age  of  16 ;  orphans  $15  each.    To  others  in  proportion  to  the 

pecuniary  loss,  not  over  $20  to  each,  nor  over  $40  in  all,  during  the 

period  of  reasonably  expected  assistance. 

Payments  to  children  cease  at  age  of  16  unless  invalid,  and  to  a  widow 

on  remarriage,  when  she  receives  two  years*  payments  in  a  lump  sum. 

Compensation  for  disahUity:  ^     ^    ^ 

(a)  Medical  attendance,  care,  maintenance  and  apparatus,  as  the  board 

may  deem  necessary. 
(6)  For  total  disability,  66f  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  during 

disability,  not  less  than  $15. 
(0)  For  partial  disability,  66|  of  the  wage  loss  during  such  disability; 
disfigurements  and  slight  impairments  may  be  compensated  by  a 
lump  sum.  ,       ^    .    - 

Earnings  in  excess  of  $2,000  are  not  considered  as  basis  for  awards. 
Any  periodic  payment  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump  sum. 
Revision  of  compensation.— The  board  may  at  any  time  rescind,  alter,  or 
amend  any  decision  or  order  made  by  it  .  .^  .     ^  »*  ^  , 

Insura/noe.—AM  employers  covered  by  the  act  contribute  to  a  provincial 
accident  fund,  by  which  all  payments  are  made.  .  ,  ^      ^  ^ 

Security  of  payments.— Fmid  adminUtcred  by  provincial  board ;  assessment* 
of  Dremlums  have  priority  over  other  debts;  if  fund  is  deficient,  advances  may 
be  made  from  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  Province.  Benefits  are 
exempt  from  assignment,  attachment,  etc.  v.      a  u^    #.,11  o«^  «««! 

Settlement  of  disputes.— Workmea^s  compensation  board  has  full  and  final 
Jurisdiction  of  all  questions  under  the  act. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Under  ** Compensation  for  deaths  in  item  (&),  insert  in  second  line  "to 
orphans,  $15  each  per  month."  ^  ^  ^z,   ^ 

In  item  (d).  for  first  clause,  substitute  "Payments  to  boys  cease  at  16,  to 

^^Vnllr^**' Compensation  for  disaUUtyr  item  (a)  should  read: 

(•)  Medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  aid,  and  transportation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary as  the  result  of  the  iajuxy. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Under  "  Ind»U9trie$  covered,'*  read : 
Compulsory  as  to  all  induatries  listed  in  the  act    Voluntary  as  to  ez<diided 
industries,  including  ftum  labor  and  domestic  serrice. 
Under  "  Compensation  for  death,"  read : 
(a)  Burial  expenses,  maximum  $75. 

(6)  To  widow  or  invalid  widower,  |80  per  month,  $7.50  additional  fdr 
each  chUd  under  16  years;  to  orphans,  |15  each  per  month.     Maxi- 
mum $60. 
(c)  To  other  dependents,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  pecuniary  loas,  not 
oyer  $30  per  month  to  parents,  nor  over  $45  in  all,  during  the  period 
of  reasonably  expected  assistance. 
id)  Payments  to  children  cease  at  16  unless  invalid,  and  to  a  widow  on 
remarriage,  when  she  receives  $20  monthly  for  26  months,  or  an 
equivalent  lump  sum  or  sums. 
Aggregate  payments  may  not  exceed  56  per  cent  of  workman's  wages. 

ONTARIO. 

Under  "Compensation  for  death,**  in  item  (a)  substitute  $126  for  $75. 
Items  (I)  and  (c)  should  read: 

(&)  To  a  widow  or  invalid  widower,  $40  per  month,  $10  additional  for  each 

child  under  16  years ;  orphans,  $15  per  month  each, 
(c)  To  other  dependents,  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  pecuniary  loss, 
for  such  time  as  support  might  be  reasonably  expected. 
In  item  (d),  second  clause,  substitute  66}  for  55. 

Under  **Compensation  for  disaftUity,**  in  item  (a)  insert  after  the  word 
"  aid  "  the  words  "  including  artificial  members." 

In  item  (&)  substitute  66}  for  55  and  add  at  end  "not  less  than  $12.50,  unless 
wages  were  less,  then  full  wages." 
In  item  (o)  substitute  66}  for  55. 

QUEBEC 

Under  "  Persons  compensated,**  substitute  $1,500  for  $1,200. 

Under  ''  Oovemment  employees "  read :  Ehiployees  of  a  municipality  itself 
undertaking  public  works  are  included  if  a  contractor's  employees  would  have 
come  under  the  act 

Under  **Compensation  for  death**  in  item  (a)  substitute  $50  for  $25  and 
strike  out  all  following  words. 

In  item  (5)  subsUtute  $1,500  for  $1,000  and  $8,000  for  $2,500. 

Under  ^'Compensation  for  disahUUy,**  in  item  (d)  substitute  $1,000  for  $800. 
$1,500  for  $1,200,  and  $8,000  f6r  $2,500. 
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PART  I^UNITED  STATES. 

CAUFORNIA. 

ACTS  OP  19ZL 
Chapter  155. — State  itiMurance  fund — Transfer  of  funds. 

Section  1.  The  "  State  compensation  Insurance  fund,"  created  ^.?^"*  **'  •* 
by  an  act  approved  May  26,  1918  (ch.  176,  Laws  of  1913),  having"^*  *^ 
become  self-supporting  as  contemplated  by  section  thirty-seven  of 
said  act,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  said  fund  by  an  act  approved  May  26, 
1913  (ch.  180,  Laws  of  1918),  not  having  been  expended  and  being 
no  longer  required  for  the  support  or  use  of  said  fund,  and  the 
Industrial  accident  commission  consenting  to  the  surrender  of  the 
use  of  said  sum  of  money,  said  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  hereby  transferred  from  the  said  **  State  compensation 
insurance  fund  "  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State. 

Approved,  May  18,  1921. 

COLORADO. 

ACTS  OF  1921. 
Chapter  251. — State  insurance  fund — Administrative  costs. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Interest  salaries,  ete. 
earned  during  any  fiscal  year,  on  any  and  all  investments  of  the 
State  compensation  insurance  fund,  or  so  much  of  said  Interest 
as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  in  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
manager  and  other  employes  of  said  fund  and  the  traveling, 
contingent,  and  incidental  expenses  in  admlnlBtering  ndd  fund 
for  such  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  such  appropriation  there- 
for as  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  In  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  said  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  State 
treasurer  as  other  expenses  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Colo- 
rado are  paid:  Provided,  however^  That  no  part  of  said  fond 
shall  be  used  except  Interest 

Approved,  April  7,  192L 
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CONNECTICUT, 

[Tbe  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  by  chs.  148 
and  306,  Acts  of  1021.    The  changes  are  Indicated  below. 

Section  5341  was  amended  by  ch.  306  by  striking  out  from 
the  third  sentence  the  words  "Any  disease  which  was  caused  by 
an  injury  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  the  employment 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  such  Injury,  but," 
so  that  the  sentence  now  begins  with  the  words  *'  In  any  case  of 
aggravation,  etc." 

Section   5346  Is  amended  by  ch.  306  by  adding  thereto   tbe 
following:] 
"OompensR-     The  word  "compensation**  as  used  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
tion."  strued  to  include  not  only  incapacity  payments  to  an  injured  em- 

ployee and  payments  to  the  dependents  of  a  deceased  employee, 
but  also  sums  paid  out  for  surgical,  medical,  and  hospital  aerr- 
Ices  to  an  injured  employee  and  the  one  hundred  dollars  burial 
fee  provided  by  law. 

[Section  5347  is  amended  by  ch.  306,  Acts  of  1921,  by  adding  to 
the  sixth  sentence  thereof,  which  defines  "  the  pecuniary  liability 
of  the  employer,"  the  words  "but  the  liability  of  the  employer 
for  hospital  service  shall  be  the  amount  it  actually  costs  the 
hospital  to  render  the  service,  said  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  commissioner." 

Section  5350  is  amended  by  ch.  306,  Acts  of  1921,  by  striking 
out  the  last  two  sentences,  relating  to  aliens,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following:] 
Nonresident     When  the  sole  dependents  as  herein  defined  shall  at  the  time 
•liens.  of  the  Injury  be  nonresident  aliens  and  the  deceased  shall  have 

in  this  State  some  person  or  persons  who  are  dependent  in  fact 
then  the  commissioner  having  Jurisdiction  may  in  his  discretion 
equitably  apportion  the  sums  payable  as  compensation  to  the 
dependents. 

[Section  5351  Is  amended  by  ch.  306,  Acts  of  1921,  by  changing 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  for  total  disability  from  $14  to  $18. 

Section  5352  Is  amended  by  ch.  306,  Acts  of  1921,  by  making  the 
fourth  sentence  thereof,  down  to  the  colon,  read  as  follows:] 
Rate  of  com-     With  respect  to  the  following  injuries  the  compensation,  in 
pensation.  addition  to  the  usual  compensation  for  total  Incapacity,  but  In 

lieu  of  all  other  payments  for  compensation,  shall  be  half  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  the  Injured  employee,  but  In  no  case 
more  than  eighteen  dollars  or  less  than  five  dollars  weekly. 

[The  following  is  also  added  at  the  end  of  the  section :] 
Proportionate     In  case  of  an  Injury  to  any  portion  of  the  body,  referred  to  in 
awards.  subsectlons  (a)  to  (k),  inclusive,  or  to  a  phalanx  or  phalanges 

of  the  thumb,  finger,  or  toe,  the  commissioner  may  In  his  discre- 
tion. In  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  award  compensation 
for  the  proportionate  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  the  member  of  the 
body  affected  by  such  injury. 

[Section  5360  is  amended  by  ch.  306,  Acts  of  1921,  by  adding 
to  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  words  "Provided,  For  due  cause 
shown,  the  commissioner  may,  by  an  order  made  at  any  time 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  injury,  extend  the  time 
for  making  such  claim  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from 
the  date  of  such  Injury." 

Section  5363  Is  amended  by  ch.  306,  Acts  of  1921,  by  making 
the  second  sentence  thereof  read  as  follows:] 
Hcarin^i.  Upon  such  notice,  or  upon  the  knowledge  that  an  agreement  has 

not  been  reached  in  a  case  in  which  a  right  to  compensation  may 
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exist,  the  commlssiofler  shall  appoint  an  early  hearing  upon  the 
matter^  giving  both  parties  due  notice  of  time  and  place  not  less 
than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  appointed:  Provided^  The  com- 
missioner may,  on  finding  an  emergency  to  exist,  give  such  notice 
as  he  finds  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 

[Section  5880  Is  amended  by  ch.  306,  Acts  of  ld21,  by  extending 
from  30  days  to  six  months  the  time  within  which  an  employee 
may  exercise  his  option  to  bring  feul  ftction  to  recover  damages. 

Section  6387  Is  amended  by  ch.  148,  Acts  of  1921.  by  changing 
the  words  ^*  at  cost  **  in  the  final  clause  to  read  ''  at  such  prices 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  comptroller." 

Section  5388  is  amended  as  follows:] 

Sec.  5388  (as  amended  by  ch.  806,  Acts  of  1921).  Terms  in  DcAnitioiii. 
said  chapter  are  defined  as  follows :  **  Commissioner  "  shall  mean 
that  compensation  commissioner  who  has  Jurisdiction  In  the  mat- 
ter referred  to  in  the  context.  '*  Commission "  shall  mean  the 
five  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  acting  as  a  board. 
"Dependents"  shall  mean  members  of  the  Injured  employee's 
family  or  next  of  kin  who  were  wholly  or  partly  dependent  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  employee  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  "  Em- 
ployee** 0ball  mean  any  person  who  has  entered  into  or  works 
under  any  contract  of  service  or  aiHinraiticeshlp  with  an  employer, 
whether  such  contract  contemplated  the  performance  of  duties 
within  or  without  the  State,  and  shall  also  Include  any  salaried 
officer  or  paid  member  of  any  police  department  or  fire  depart- 
ment of  any  municipal  corporation  in  the  State,  Irrespective  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  appointed  or  employed,  which  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  as  aflfecting  any  existing  rights  as  to 
pensions  which  such  persons  or  th^  dependents  may  now  have, 
or  as  preventing  any  existing  custom  of  paying  the  full  salary  of 
any  such  persin  during  disability  due  to  injury  arising  in  the 
course  of  and  out  #f  his  employment;  but  said  term  shall  not 
be  construed  te  Include  either  (a)  an  outworker,  or  (b)  one 
whose  employment  is  of  a  casual  nature,  and  who  is  employed 
otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  the  employer's  trade  or 
business,  or  (c)  a  member  of  the  employer's  family  dwelling  In 
his  liouse,  provided,  if  in  any  contract  of  insurance  the  wages  or 
salary  of  a  member  of  the  employer's  family  dwelling  in  his 
house  is  included  in  the  pay  roll  on  which  the  premium  is  based, 
then  such  person  shall,  in  the  event  of  his  sustaining  an  injury 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  emplojrment,  be  deemed 
an  employee  and  compensated  accordingly.  '* Employer"  shall 
mean  any  person,  corporation,  firm,  partnership,  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, Joint-stock  association,  the  State,  and  any  public  cor- 
poration within  the  State  using  the  services  of  another  for  pay ; 
it  shall  include  also  the  legal  representatives  of  any  such  em- 
ployer. "Outworker"  shall  mean  any  person  to  whom  articles 
or  material  are  given  to  be  treated  in  any  way  on  premises  not 
under  the  control  or  management  of  the  person  who  gave  them 
out.  The  word  "injury,"  as  the  same  is  used  in  said  chapter, 
shall  be  construed  to  include  any  disease  which  is  due  to  causes 
peculiar  to  the  occupation  and  which  is  not  of  a  contagious,  com- 
municable, or  mental  nature.  Singular  terms  may  be  taken  to 
include  the  plural  and  plural  the  singular,  and  masculine  terms 
to  include  males,  females,  and  legal  persona,  as  the  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  context  may  require. 
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[The  compensation  law  of  thia  SUte  was  amended  by  ch.  188, 
Acts  of  1921.    The  ehanfes  are  ladicated  below. 

Section  3193h-101  was  amttided  so  as  to  read  as  foUows :] 

waitiiif  tinM.      SsonoN  8198b-101   (as  amended  by  ch.  188,  Acts  of  1921). 

(a)  No  eompeasation  idiall  be  paid  for  any  injury  which  does  not 

incapacitate  the  employee  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks  from 

earning  fall  wages ;  bat  if  incapacity  extends  beyond  the  period 

of  two  we^s,  compensation  shall  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 

soeh  incapacity :  Provided,  however^  That  if  such  inci^Micity  con- 

tinnes  for  foar  weeks  or  long«r,  sooh  compensation  shall  be  com- 

pated  from  the  date  of  incapacity. 

Medical,  etc..     (b)  During  the  first  thirty  days  after  the  injury  the  employer 

^^  shall  furnish  reasonable  ^ui^cal,  medical,  and  hospital  serrices, 

medicines,  and  supplies  as  and  when  needed,  unless  the  employee 

refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  furnished  by  the  employer.    The  cost 

of  such  services,  medicines,  and  supplies  shall  not  exceed  one 

hundred  dollars. 

If  the  onployer  shall,  upon  application  made  to  him,  refuse  to 
furnish  reasonable  surgiccUl,  medical,  and  hoq;>ital  serviceB,  medi- 
cines, and  supplies,  the  employee  may  procure  the  same  and  shall 
receive  from  the  employer  the  reasonable  cost  thereof  within  the 
above  limitations. 
EztendoB  of  (c)  Upon  applicati(m  made  to  the  industrial  accident  board  by 
^"^  the  injored  employee  or  some  one  on  his  behalf  the  board  may,  in 

its  Aseretion,  require  the  employer  to  furnish  additional  surgical, 
medleal,  and  hospital  services,  medicines,  and  8un;>lie8,  as  and 
when  needed,  for  sudi  further  period  as  it  shall  deem  right  and 
proper.  The  charges  for  sudi  additional  surgical,  medical,  and 
hespital  services,  medicines,  and  supplies  shall  not  exceed  the 
rates  regularly  charged  to  other  individuals  for  like  services  and 
supplies :  Provided,  haoever,  Thia  industrial  accident  board  shall 
at  all  times  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine,  and  shall  determine,  the 
^  character  of  service  and  supplies  to  be  furnished. 

chaJJS^  *■  (d)  If  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  charged  with  the  pay- 

ment of  the  above-mentioned  surgical,  medical,  and  hospital  serv- 
ices, medicines,  and  supplies,  and  the  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion to  whom  the  same  are  due  and  payable,  fall  to  reach  an 
agreemeit  in  regard  to  said  charges,  either  party  may  notify  the 
industrial  accident  board  of  the  facts,  and  the  said  board  shall 
thereupon,  after  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  sent  by 
registered  mail  to  all  parties  in  interest,  hear  and  determine  the 
matter  and  notify  such  parties  of  its  conclusions. 
RefuiinK  aid.  (e)  If  the  employee  shall  refuse  reasonable  surgical,  medical, 
and  hospital  services,  medicines,  and  supplies  tend^^  to  him  by 
his  employer,  he  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  compensation  fOr  any 
injury  or  any  increase  in  his  incapacity  shown  to  have  resulted 
from  such  r^usaL 

[Section  3198J-103  is  amended  by  ch.  186,  Acts  of  1921,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "  exclusively  "  in  the  third  line  of  subsection  (o), 
and  by  adding  to  the  schedule  in  that  subsection  the  following:] 
Schtdni*.  For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  fifty  per  centum  of  wages  during  sixty 

weeks; 

For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called  index  finger, 
fifty  per  centum  of  wages  during  thirty-five  weeks ; 

For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger,  fifty  per  coitum  of  wages  dur- 
ing thirty  weeks; 
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For  the  loss  of  a  third  fiiiger.  fifty  per  oentum  of  wages  during 
tweotv  weeks  * 

For  the  loss  of  a  fourth  fingw,  commonly  called  little  finger* 
fifty  per  centum  of  wages  during  fifteen  weeks. 

The  loss  of  the  first  phalange  of  the  thumb  or  of  any  finger 
RhaU  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such 
thumb  or  finger,  and  comp^isation  shall  be  for  one-half  of  tiie 
period,  and  compensation  for  the  loss  of  one-half  of  the  first 
phalange  shall  be  for  one-fourth  of  the  period. 

The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalange  shall  be  considered  as  the 
loss  of  the  entire  finger  or  thumb:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  in 
no  ease  shall  the  amount  received  for  mere  than  one  finger 
exceed  the  amount  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a 
hand. 

For  the  loss  of  a  great  toe,  fifty  per  centum  of  wages  during 
thirty  weeks; 

For  the  loss  of  one  of  the  toes,  other  than  a  great  toe,  fifty 
per  centum  of  wages  during  ten  weeks ; 

The  loss  of  the  first  phalange  of  any  toe  shall  be  considered  to 
be  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such  toe,  and  compensation 
shall  be  for  one-half  of  the  period. 

The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalange  shall  be  considered  as  the 
loss  of  the  entire  toe. 

For  the  loss  of  a  fractional  part  of  the  vision  of  an  eye  the 
compensation  shall  be  for  such  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
weeks  allowed  for  the  total  loss  of  the  use  of  an  eye  under  this 
subsection  (c)  as  the  loss  suffered  bears  to  the  total  loes  «f 
an  eye. 

In  all  other  cases  in  Uiis  class,  or  wh«i  the  usefulness  ef  a     other  injariv. 
member  or  any  physical  function  is  permanently  impahred,  the 
compensation  shall  bear  such  relation  to  Oie  amount  stated  in  the 
above  schedule  as  the  disabilities  bear  to  those  produced  by  the 
injuries  named  in  the  schedule. 

Sec.  S193q-110  (as  amended  by  ch.  186,  Acts  of  1821).  In  aU  Proce*ir«, 
hearings  before  the  board  it  shall  make  such  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations as  it  shall  deem  necessary.  The  hearings  of  the  board 
shall  be  held  at  some  reasonable  location  in  the  city  or  county 
where  the  injury  occurred,  and  eadi  award  of  the  board  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  be  filed  among  its  records,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  either  be  served  personally  on  or  sent  by  registered  mail  to 
each  of  the  parties  hi  interest  within  one  week  after  makhug  such 
award.  The  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Delaware  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  4,  section  24  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  as  said  court  is  hereby  authorized  to  make,  provide  for  the 
obtaining  of  evidence  outside  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  be 
used  in  hearings  before  the  industrial  accident  board :  Provided^ 
however.  That  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  industrial  accident 
board,  the  parties  in  interest  in  any  particular  cause  may  agree  upon 
different  methods  of  taking  such  evidence.  The  subpoenas  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  shall  be  effective  throughout  the  entire  State. 
Whenever  a  cause  shall  be  remanded  to  the  industrial  accident 
board  for  a  rehearing,  all  evidence  theretofore  taken  before  the  in- 
dustrial accident  board  in  a  previous  hearing  or  hearings  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  evidence  in  the  hearing  upon  the  remand. 

Sec.  3193tt-139  (as  amended  by  ch.  186,  Acts  of  1&21).  The  DeftniWoM  and 
term  "  dependent "  shall  include  all  persons  other  than  the  injured  «>»*™««»- 
employee  who  are  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  provisions 
of  the  elective  schedule  set  forth  in  this  article,  and  wherever  the 
context  requires  it  shall  be  held  to  include  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  deceased,  and  guar- 
dians of  infants  or  trustees  for  incompetent  persons. 

(a)  The  term  **  comp«isation  "  wherever  used  in  this  act  and 
wherever  the  context  requires  it  shall  be  held  to  include  surgical, 
medical,  and  hospital  services,  medicines  and  supplies,  and  funeral 
benefits  provided  for  in  this  act 
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(b)  The  notice  required  to  be  served  on  all  parties  In  Interest 
under  the  provisions  of  8193o,  section  108,  chapter  90,  Revised 
Code,  as  amended  by  chapter  233,  volume  29,  Laws  of  Delaware, 
may  be  served  personally  or  sent  by  registered  malL 

<c)  The  provision  In  3193p,  section  109,  chapter  90,  Revised 
Code,  as  amended  by  chapter  233,  volume  29,  Laws  of  Delaware, 
that  the  Industrial  accident  board  shall  "send  to  the  parties  a 
copy  of  the  award**  shall  be  construed  to  mean  either  personal 
delivery  of  such  copy  or  the  sending  thereof  by  registered  mall. 

(d)  Proceedings  for  compensation  may  be  Instituted  by  the 
surviving  parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend  In  the  case  of  minors 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  compensation,  and  all  notices  thereafter 
shall  be  given  In  the  manner  provided  In  this  act  to  said  parent, 
guardian,  or  next  friend. 

(e)  Compensation  agreed  upon  or  awarded  to  an  Injured  em- 
ployee who  shall  have  died  and  which  shall  not  have  been  paid 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  paid  to  his  nearest  dependent  as 
indicated  by  3193k,  section  104,  chapter  90,  Revised  Code  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  sk  amended  by  chapter  233,  volume  29,  Laws 
of  Delaware,  and  chapter  203,  volume  30,  Laws  of  Delaware. 

(f)  In  construing  the  words  "earning  power  of  the  employee 
thereafter  *'  as  the  same  appears  in  subsection  (b)  of  3193  ],  sec- 
tion 103,  chapter  90,  of  the  Revised  Code  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, as  amended  by  chapter  288,  volume  29,  Laws  of  Delaware, 
the  industrial  accident  board  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
value  of  gratuities,  board,  lodging,  and  similar  advantages  re- 
oeired  by  the  employes  in  a  subsequent  employment 
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ACTS  OP  102a 

OompentaHon  of  workmen  for  in/fiHat. 

(Page  167.) 

Section  1.  This  act  shall  be  known  as  the  Greorgia  workmen's    Title, 
compensation  act 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  act  of  August  16,  1022).  In  this  act, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires : 

(a)  "  Employers  *'  shall  Include  any-municipal  corporation  within    Employers, 
the  State  and  any  political  diyision  thereof,  and  any  individual, 

firm,  association,  or  corporation  engaged  in  any  business  operated 
for  gain  or  profit,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  and  the  receiver 
or  trustee  of  the  same,  and  the  legal  representative  of  a  deceased 
employer,  using  the  service  of  another  for  pay.  If  the  employer 
is  insured,  it  shall  include  his  insurer  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  "Employee"  shall  include  every  person,  includingf  a  minor.     Employees. 
In  the  service  of  another  under  any  contract  of  hire  or  apprentice- 
ship, written  or  implied,  except  one  whose  employment  is  not  in 

the  usual  course  of  the  trade,  business,  occupation,  or  profession 
of  tlie  employer  anrl,  except  as  hereinafter  set  out  Minors  are 
included  even  though  working  in  violation  of  any  child  labor  law 
or  other  similar  statute:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  repealing  or  altering  any  such  law  or  statute. 
Any  reference  to  any  employee  who  has  been  injured  shall,  when 
the  employee  is  dead,  include  also  his  legal  representatives,  de- 
pendents, and  other  persons  to  whom  compensation  may  be  pay- 
able, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

(c)  The  basis  for  computing  the  compensation  provided  for  in     Basis  of  com- 
thls  9ci  shall  be  as  follows :  pensation. 

1.  The  compensation  of  an  injured  person  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  regular  wage  received  by  the  employee  on  the 
date  of  the  accident  The  compensation  of  the  injured  person 
who  has  not  been  receiving  regular  wages  and  has  been  employed 
for  such  a  short  period  of  time  that  It  Is  impracticable  to  accu- 
rately determine  his  wages,  the  wages  of  the  employees  of  the 
same  class,  in  the  same  employment,  in  the  same  locality,  or,  if 
that  be  impracticable,  of  neighboring  employees  of  the  same  kind, 
shall  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  wages  of  such  injured 
employee. 

(d)  "Injury"  and  "personal  injury"  shall  mean  an  Injury  by    injarj. 
accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  and  shall 

not  Include  a  disease  in  any  fonn  except  that  resulting  naturally 
and  unavoidably  from  the  accident.  Nor  shall  "  Injury "  and 
"  personal  injury  "  Include  injury  caused  by  the  willful  act  of  the 
third  person  directed  against  the  employee  for  reasons  personal  to 
such  employee. 

When  an  employee  coming  under  provisions  of  this  act  receives  Third  parties, 
an  injury  for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  act  and 
which  injury  was  caused  under  circumstances  creating  a  legal 
liability  in  some  person  other  than  the  employer  to  pay  damages 
in  respect  thereto  the  employee,  or  beneficiary,  may  take  proceed- 
ings both  against  that  person  to  recover  damages  and  against  the 
employer  for  compensation,  but  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  under  this  act  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  damages  recovered.    If  the  employee,  or  beneficiary  of  the  em- 
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ployee,  in  such  case  recovers  coix^)eiL8ation  under  this  act,  the 
employer  by  whom  the  compensation  was  paid,  or  the  party  who 
was  called  upon  to  pay  the  compensation,  shall  be  entitled  to 
indemnity  from  the  person  so  liable  to  pay  damages  as  aforesaid, 
and  Shan  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  employee  to  recover 
therefrom,  to  the  extent  of  the  compensation. 

Hernia.  (g)  iq  au  claims  for  compensation  for  hernia  resulting  from 

injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployee's employment  it  must  be  definitely  proven  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  industriid  commission :  First,  that  there  was  an  injury 
^  resulting  in  hernia;  second,  that  the  hernia  appeared  suddenly; 
third,  that  it  was  accompanied  by  pain;  fourth,  that  the  hernia 
immediately  followed  an  accident;  fifth,  that  the  hernia  did  not 
exist  prior  to  the  accident  for  which  compensation  is  claimed.  All 
hernia,  inguinal,  femoral,  or  otherwise,  so  proven  to  be  the  result 
of  an  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  the  em- 
ployment shall  be  treated  in  a  surgical  manner  by  radical  oper- 
ation. If  death  result  from  such  operation,  the  death  shall  be 
considered  as  a  result  of  the  injury  and  compensation  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  provisioos  of  section  thirty-eight  In  non- 
fatal cases  time  loss  only  shall  be  paid,  unless  it  is  shown  by 
special  examination,  as  provided  in  section  twenty-eight,  that  the 
injured  employee  has  n  permanent  partial  disability  resulting 
after  the  operation.  If  so,  compensation  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-eight  with  reference  to 
partial  disability.  In  case  the  injured  employee  refuses  to 
undergo  the  radical  operation  for  the  cure  of  said  hernia,  no  com- 

'  pensatlon  shall  be  allowed  during  the  time  such  refusal  continues. 

If,  however,  it  is  shown  that  the  employee  has  some  chronic  dis- 
ease, or  is  otherwise  in  such  physical  condition  that  the  commis- 
sion considers  it  unsafe  for  the  employee  to  undergo  said  opera- 
tion, the  employee  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  section  thirty-one. 

Pendinc  raits.  Sfic.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  affect  pending 
litigation. 

EiecUon  pre-  Sec.  4.  From  and  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  every  em- 
■**"•*  ployer  and  employee,  except  as  herein  stated,  shall  be  presumed 

to  have  accepted  the  provlsi<Mis  of  this  act  respectively  to  pay  and 
accept  compensation  for  personal  injury  or  deatk  by  accident  aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  and  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  unless  prior  to  any  accident  resulting  in  injury  or  death, 
notice  to  the  contrary  shall  have  been  given  In  the  manner  herein 
provided  and  in  substantially  the  following  form,  to  wit : 

RICPLOTEB'S  ItOnCB  TO  BXJECT. 

r^mw.  rpQ  ^g  employees  of  the  undersigned,  and  the  Industrial  Com- 

mission of  Georgia: 

You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the  undersigned 
rejects  the  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  to  provide,  secure, 
and  pay  compensation  to  employees  of  the  undersigned  for  in- 
juries received  as  provided  in  that  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia,  known  as  the  Georgia  workmen's  compensation  act 
and  elects  to  pay  damages  for  personal  injuries  received  by  such 
employees  under  the  common  law  and  statutes  of  this  State, 
as  modified  by  provisions  of  said  workmen's  compensation  law. 

(Signed)  

State  of  Georgia,  CJounty  ef : 

The  undersigned  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that  a 
true,  correct,  and  verbatim  copy  of  the  foregoing  notice  was, 

on  the  —  day  of ,  19.>,  posted  at — . 

(State  fully  place  where  posted.) 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  ^  day  of ,  19 

TNotonrPuWicT) 
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KMPLOTES'8  NOTICE  TO  BEJEOT. 

To ,  and  Industrial  Commission  of  Qeorgia: 

(Name  of  employer.) 

Yon  and  each  of  yon  are  hereby  notified  that  the  nnderslfned 
hereby  elects  to  reject  the  terms,  conditions,  and  proyisions  of 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  for  the  payment  of 
compensation,  known  as  the  Georgia  workmen's  compensation 
act,  and  elects  to  rely  npon  the  common  law,  as  modified  by  the 
statutes  of  this  State  and  by  the  provisions  of  said  act,  for  the 
right  to  recover  for  any  personal  injury  which  I  may  receive 
growing  out  of  and  arising  from  said  employment  while  la  the 
line  of  duty  for  my  employer  above  named. 

Dated  this  -.  day  of ,  19 — 

(Signed) 

State  of  Georgia,  County  of  : 

The  undersigned  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that 

the  above  and  foregoing  written  notice  was  on  the  _.  day  of , 

19—,  served  on  the  within  named  employer  of  the  undersigned 

by  delivering  to a  true,  correct,  and  verbatim  copy 

(SoLte  iiam«  of  person  lerved.) 
thereof. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  _  day  of ,  19^ 

,  (Notary  PibUcT) 

Sec.  5.  Bither  an  employer  or  an  employee,  who  has  exempted    ^^^  ^  *^ 
himself  by  proper  notice  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  may^^^"- 
at  any  time  waive  such  exemption  and  thereby  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  by  giving  notice  as  herein  provided,  which 
notice  of  waiver  .of  such  exemption  shall  be  substantially  in  the 
following  form,  io  wit: 

emplotxb'b  Nonox  or  waives  ov  sxxMrnoir. 

To  the  employees  of  the  undersigned,  and  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Georgia : 

You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the  undersigned 
hereby  waives  exemption  from  the  operation  and  effect  of  that  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  G(eorgta,  known  as  the  workmen's 
compensation  act,  which  exemption  was  heretofore  accomplished 
through  notice  to  reject  said  act,  given  as  provided  by  said  act, 

on   the  —  day  of ,  19—,  and  accepts  terms,  conditions, 

and  provisions  to  provide,  secure,  and  pay  compensation  to  em- 
ployees of  the  undersigned  for  injuries  received  as  provided  in 
said  act 

(Signed)  

State  of  Georgia,  County  of : 

The  tmdersigned  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that  a 
true,  correct,  and  verbatim  copy  of  the  foregoing  notice  was,  on 

the  —  day  of ,  19—,  posted  at 

(State  fully  where  poatad.) 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  _  day  of ,  19^ 

(Notary  PobU^) 

employee's  notice  to  waive  exemption. 

To ^ and  Industrial  Ck)mmission  of  C^rgia: 

( Name  of  employer. ) 

You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the  undersigned 
hereby  waives  hi»  exemption  from  operation  and  effect  of  that 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  known  as  the  Ctoorgla 
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workmen's  compeosatloD  act  which  exemption  was  accomplished 
through  notice  as  provided  in  said  act,  given  on  the  —  day  of 

,  19—,  atad  accepts  the  provisions  of  said  act  for  the  payment 

of  compensation  to  employees  for  personal  injury  growing  oat  of 
and  arising  from  the  employment  while  In  line  of  duty  for  my 
employer  above  named. 

Dated  this  —  day  of ,  19— 

(Signed) 

State  of  Georgia,  County  of : 

The  undersigned  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that 

the  above  and  foregoing  notice  was  on  the  —  day  of .  19—, 

served  on  the  within  named  employer  of  the  undersigned  by  de- 
livering to   a   true,   correct,   and  verbatim   copy 

(Name  person  terved.) 
thereof. 

(Signed)  

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  —  day  of ,  19^ 


(Notary  Public.) 
The  notice  to  exempt  from  the  operation  and  effect  of  said 
act  and  the  notice  of  waiver  of  such  exemption  and  of  acceptance 
of  said  act,  in  section  4  and  in  this  section  respectively  referred 
to,  shall  be  given,  in  order  to  be  effective  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular accident  resulting  in  injury  or  death,  thirty  days  prior  to 
such  accident:  Provided,  That  if  any  such  accident  occurred  less 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  employment,  notice  of  such 
exemption  or  waiver  thereof  and  acceptance  given  at  the  time  of 
employment  shall  l>e  sufficient  notice  thereof.  Any  shch  notice 
shall  be  in  writing  or  printed  and  in  substantially  the  appropriate 
form  heretofore  set  out.  Any  such  notice  referred  to  In  tliif*  or 
the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  be  given  by  the  employer 
by  posting  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop,  plant, 
office,  room,  or  place  where  the  employee  Is  employed  or  by  serv- 
ing it  personally  upon  him ;  and  shall  be  given  by  the  employee  by 
■ending  the  same  in  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  employer  at 
his  last  known  residence  or  place  of  busines.<« ;  or  by  giving  it  per- 
sonally to  the  employer  or  any  of  his  agents  upon  whom  a  sum- 
mons in  civil  action  may  be  served  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 
A  copy  of  any  such  notice,  in  prescribed  form,  whether  given  by 
the  employer  or  employee,  shall  be  filed  with  the  industrial  com- 
mission, and  unless  filed  within  ten  days  from  the  time  when  any 
such  notice  is  served,  due  and  proper  notice  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  have  been  given. 
J^«^ptiona»     Sec.  6.  Every  contract  of  service  between  any  employer  and 

to  contracts.  employee  covered  by  this  act,  written  or  implied,  now  in  operation 
or  made  or  implied  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall, 
after  the  act  has  taken  effect,  be  presumed  to  continue  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  such  contract  made  subse- 
quent to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  either  party 
shall  give  notice  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  five  hereof,  to 
the  other  party  to  such  contract  that  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
other  than  sections  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen,  are  not  in- 
tended to  apply.  A  like  presumption  shall  exist  equally  In  the 
case  of  all  unions  [minors],  unless  notice  of  the  same  character 
be  given  by  or  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  minor,  or,  in  cases 
where  such  minor  has  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  by  or  to  the 
next  [of]  kin  of  said  minor,  sui  Juris. 
WaiTeri  tot-     Sec.  7.  No  contract  or  agreement,  written  or  implied,  no  rule, 

biddea.  regulation,  or  other  device,  shall  in  any  manner  operate  to  relieve 

any  employer  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  obligation  created  by  this 
act,  except  as  herein  otherwise  expreasly  provided. 

Sec.  8.  .Neither  any  municipal  corporation  within  the  State,  nor 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  nor  any  employee  of  any  such 
corporation  or  subdivision  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  the  pro- 
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yisions  of  this  act  relative  to  payment  and  acceptance  of  compen- 
sation ;  and  the  provisions  of  sections  five,  six,  sixteen,  seventeen, 
and  eighteen  shall  not  apply  to  them. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  common  carrier  hy  interstate  cv- 
railroad  engaging  in  commerce  between  any  of  the  several  States  rt*"- . 
or  Territories,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  of 
the  States  or  Territories  and  any  foreign  nation  or  nations,  nor  to 
any  person  suffering  injury  or  death  while  he  is  employed  by  such 
carrier  in  such  commerce,  nor  shall  this  act  be  construed  to  lessen 
the  liability  of  such  common  carrier  or  to  diminish  or  take  away 
In  any  respect  any  right  that  any  person  so  employed  or  the 
personal  representative  or  kindred  or  relation  or  dependent  of 
such  person  may  have  under  the  act  of  Ck)ngress  relating  to  the 
liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroads  to  their  employees  in 
certain  cases,  approved  April  22,  1908. 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  injuries  or     Prior  injuries, 
death,  nor  to  accidents  which  occurred  prior  to  the  taking  effect 
of  thi^  act. 

Sec.  11.  Every  employer  who  accepts  the  compensation  provl-     imumnoe    le- 
sions of  this  act  shall  insure  the  payment  of  compensation  to  his  quired, 
employees  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  while  such 
insurance  remains  in  force  he  or  those  conducting  his  business 
shall  only  be  liable  to  any  employee  for  personal  injury  or  death 
by  accident  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  herein  specified. 

Sec  12.  The  rights  and  remedies  herein  granted  to  an  employee  Remedj  czcln- 
where  he  and  his  employer  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  ■*^•• 
act  respectively  to  pay  and  accept  compensation  on  account  of 
personal  injury  or  death  by  accident  shall  exclude  all  other 
rights  and  remedies  of  such  employee,  his  personal  representa- 
tive, parents,  dependents,  or  next  of  kin,  at  common  law  or  other- 
wise on  account  of  such  injury,  loss  of  service,  or  death. 

Sec  13.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  relieve  any     Yioi»*ion  •* 
employer  or  employee  from  penalty  for  failure  or  neglect  to  per-  ■"^"**^ 
form  any  statutory  duty. 

Sec  14.  No  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  any  injury  or  wuifuii 
death  due  to  the  employee's  willful  misconduct,  including  inten-  *™*^'  **** 
tional  self-inflicted  injury,  or  growing  out  of  his  attempt  to  Injure 
another,  or  due  to  intoxication  or  willful  failure  or  refusal  to  use 
a  safety  appliahce  or  perform  a  duty  required  by  statute,  or  the 
willful  breach  of  any  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by  the  employer 
and  approved  by  the  industrial  commission,  and  brought  prior  to 
the  accident  to  the  knowledge  of  the  employee.  The  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  upon  him  who  claims  an  exemption  or  forfeiture 
under  this  section. 

Sec  15.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  common  carriers  engaged     Common  cer- 
in  intrastate  trade  [or]  commerce,  the  motive  power  of  which  is  ^^^"■*"«  ■*«»°» 
steam,  nor  shall  this  act  be  construed  to  lessen  the  liability  of  *^ 
such  common  carriers  or  to  take  away  or  diminish  any  right  that 
any  employee,  or  in  case  of  his  death  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  such  employee,  of  such  common  carrier  may  have  under 
the  laws  of  this  State ;  nor  to  casual  employees,  farm  laborers,  or     Bxceptiom. 
domestic  servants;  nor  to  employee.««  of  Institutions  maintained 
and  operated  as  public  chnrities,  nor  to  employers  of  such  per- 
sons; nor  to  any  persons,  firm,  or  private  corporations,  including 
any  public  service  corporation,  that  has  regularly  in  service  less 
than  ten  employees  in  the  same  business  within  this  State ;  unless 
such  employees  and  their  employers  voluntarily  elect  to  be  bound 
by  this  act. 

Sec  16.  An  employer  who  elects  not  to  operate  under  this  act     Defeneee  abro- 
shall  not,  in  any  suit  at  law  instituted  by  an  employee  subject  to  •***^ 
this  act  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injury  or  death  by  acci- 
dent, be  permitted  to  defend  any  such  suit  at  law  upon  any  or  all 
of  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  That  the  employee  was  negligent. 

(b)  That  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
employee. 

(c)  That  the  employee  had  assumed  the  risk  of  the  injury. 
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At  ail  able,  '  seo.  17.  An  employee  who  elects  not  to  operate  under  this  act 

"^^  shall,  In  any  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  Injury  or 

death  bron^^ht  against  an  employer  accepting  the  compensation 
proTisions  of  this  act,  proceed  at  common  law,  and  the  employer 
may  avail  himself  of  the  defuses  of  contributory  negligence, 
negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  and  assnmption  of  risk,  as  such 
defenses  exist  at  common  law. 
If  botii  partiM     Sec.  18.  When  both  the  employer  and  employee  elect  not  to 

reject  operate  under  this  act  the  liability  of  the  employer  shall  be  the 

same  as  though  he  alone  rejected  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  in 
any  suit  brought  against  him  by  such  employee  the  employer  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  any  of  the  common  law 
defenses  cited  in  section  sixteen. 
Direct    fettle-     Sicc.  19.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  so  as  to 

meats.  prevent  settlements  made  by  and  between  the  employee  and  em- 

ployer, but  rather  to  encourage  them,  so  long  as  the  amount  of 
compensation  and  the  time  and  manner  of  payment  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  A  copy  of  such  settlement 
agreement  shall  be  filed  by  the  employer  with  the  commission,  and 
no  such  settlement  shall  be  binding  until  approved  by  the  com- 
mission. 
Li  a  b  Hit  J  of     Sec.  20.  A  principal,  intermediate,  or  subcontractor  shall  be 

principals  liable  for  compensation  to  any  employee  injured  while  in  the 

employ  of  his  subcontractors  and  engaged  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  the  contract  to  the  same  ext^it  as  the  immediate 
employer. 

Any  principal,  intermediate,  or  subcontractor,  who  shall  pay 
compensation  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  may  recover  the 
amount  paid  from  any  person  who.  Independently  of  this  section, 
would  have  been  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  the  injured  em- 
ployee, or  from  any  intermediate  contractor. 

Every  claim  for  compensation  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
the  first  instance  presented  to  and  instituted  against  the  im- 
mediate employer,  but  sui^  proceedings  shall  not  constitute  a 
waiver  of  the  employee's  rights  to  recover. compensation  under 
this  act  from  the  principal  or  intermediate  contractor :  Provided, 
That  the  collection  of  full  compensation  from  one  employer  shall 
bar  recovery  by  the  employee  against  any  others,  ^or  shall  he 
collect  from  all  a  total  compensation  in  excess  of  the  amount  for 
which  any  of  the  said  contractors  is  liable. 

This  section  shall  apply  only  in  cases  where  the  injury  occurred 

on,  in,  or  ahovk  the  premises  on  which  the  principal  contractor  has 

undertaken  to  execute  work  or  which  are  otherwise  under  his 

control  or  management 

OomDensatioD     Seg.  21.  All  rights  Of  compensation  granted  by  this  act  shall 

preferred.  jjave  the  same  preference  or  priority  for  the  whole  thereof  against 

the  assets  of  the  employer  as  is  allowed  by  law  for  any  unpaid 
wages  for  labor. 
Assignments,     Sec.  22.  No  claim  for  compensation  under  this  act  shall  be 

*^'  assignable,  and  all  compensation  and  claims  therefor  shall  be 

exempt  from  all  claims  of  creditors. 
Notice  of  in-     Sec.  23.  Every  injured  employee  or  his  representative  shall 

Jury*  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  any  accident,  or  as  soon  there- 

after as  practicable,  give  or  cause  to  be  given  to  the  employer 
a  written  notice  of  the  accident,  and  the  employee  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  physician's  fee  nor  to  any  compensation  which  may 
have  accrued  under  the  terms  of  this  act  prior  to  the  giving  of 
such  notice ;  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  employer,  his  agent, 
or  representative  had  knowledge  of  the  accident,  or  that  the  party 
required  to  give  such  notice  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  incapacity  or  by  fraud  or  deceit ; 
limitation,  but  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  unless  such  written  notice 
is  given  within  thirty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accidttit 
and  if  death  results  from  the  accident  also  within  thirty  dajrs 
after  death,  unless  reasonable  excuse  is  made  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  industrial  commission  for  not  giving  such  notice,  and  it 
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is  reasonably  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission  that 
the  employer  has  not  been  prejudiced  thereby. 

Sec.  24.  The  notice  provided  In  the  foregoing  section  shall  state  Ponn, 
in  ordinary  language  the  name  and  address  of  the  employee,  the 
time,  place,  nature,  and  cause  of  the  accident  and  of  the  resulting 
injury  or  death,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  employee  or  by  a  per- 
son on  his  behalf,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  by  any  one  or  more 
of  his  dependents  or  by  a  person  in  their  behalf.  No  defect  or 
inaccuracy  in  the  notice  shall  be  a  bar  to  comi>ensation  unless  the 
employer  shall  prove  that  his  interest  was  prejudiced  thereby, 
and  then  only  to  such  extent  as  the  prejudice.  Said  notice  shall 
be  given  personally  to  the  employer  or  any  of  his  agents  upon 
whom  a  summons  in  civil  action  may  be  served  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  or  may  be  sent  by  registered  letter  addressed  to  the 
employer  at  his  last  known  residence  or  place  of  business. 

Sec.  25.  The  right  to  compensation  under  this  act  shall  be  for-    ouum. 
ever  barred,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  industrial  commission 
within  one  year  after  the  accident,  and,  if  death  results  from  the 
accident,  unless  a  claim  therefor  is  filed  with  the  commission 
within  one  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  26.  For  a  period  of  not  exceeding  30  days  after  an  acci-  Medicia  aid. 
dent  the  employer  shall  furnish  or  cause  to  be  furnished,  free  of 
charge  to  the  injured  employee,  and  the  employee  shall  accept 
such  necessary  medical  attention  as  the  nature  of  the  accident 
may  require.  The  Industrial  commission  may  at  any  time,  for 
good  cause  shown  or  in  its  discretion,  order  a  change  in  such 
medical  attention  so  furnished  by  the  emplc^yer:  Provided,  That 
the  total  liability  of  the  employer  for  necessary  medical  atten- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $100.  During  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  remainder  of  disability  resulting  from  tha  injury  the  em- 
ployer may,  at  his  own  option,  continue  to  furnish  or  cause  to 
be  furnished,  free  of  charge  to  the  employee,  and  the  employee 
shall  accept,  an  attending  physician,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  industrial  commission,  and  in  addition  such  surgical  and  hos- 
pital service  and  supplies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  said  ^ 
attending  physician  or  the  industrial  commission.  The  refusal  Refusal  to  ac- 
of  the  employee  to  accept  any  medical,  hospital,  or  surgical  serv-c«P*- 
Ice  when  provided  by  the  employer,  or  on  order  by  the  industrial 
commission,  shall  bar  said  employee  from  further  compensation 
until  such  refusal  ceases,  and  no  compensation  shall  at  any  time 
be  paid  for  the  period  of  suspension  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the 
industrial  commission '  the  circumstances  justified  the  refusal,  in 
which  case  the  industrial  commission  may  order  a  change  in  the 
medical  or  hospital  service.  If  in  an  emergency  on  account  of  the 
employer's  failure  to  provide  the  medical  care  during  the  first 
thirty  days,  as  herein  specified,  a  physician  other  than  provided 
by  the  employer  is  called  to  treat  the  injured  employee  during 
the  first  thirty  days,  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  service,  not  to 
exceed  $100,  as  above  set  out,  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  if 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  industrial  conmiission. 

Sec.  27.  The  pecuniary  liability  of  the  employer  for  medical,  Oo«t 
surgical,  and  hospital  service  herein  required  when  ordered  by 
the  commmissioh  shall  be  limited  to  such  charges  as  prevail  in 
the  same  community  for  similar  treatment  of  injured  i)ersons 
of  a  like  standard  of  living  when  such  treatment  is  paid  for  by 
the  injured  persons,  and  shall  not,  in  any  event,  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate of  $100  in  amount  The  employer  shall  not  be  liable 
In  damages  for  malpractice  by  a  physician  or  surgeon  furnished 
by  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  the  con- 
sequences of  any  such  malpractice  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the 
injury  resulting  from  the  accident  and  shall  be  compensated  for 
as  such. 

Sec.  28.  After  an  injury  and  so  long  as  he  claims  compensation,    Medical  exami- 
the  employee,  if  so  requested  by  his  employer,  shall  submit  him-  °*****°^ 
self  to  examination,  at  reasonable  times  and  places,  by  a  duly 
qualified  physician  or  surgeon  designated  and  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer or  the  industrial  commission.    The  employee  shall  have 
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the  right  to  have  present  at  soch  examination  any  duly  qoallfled 
physician  or  surgeon  provided  and  paid  by  him.  No  fact  com- 
municated to,  or  otherwise  learned  by  any  physician  or  surgeon 
who  may  have  attended  or  examined  the  employee,  or  who  may 
have  been  present  at  any  such  examination,  shall  be  privileged, 
either  in  hearings  provided  for  by  this  act,  or  in  any  action  at  law 
brought  to  recover  damages  against  any  employer  who  may  have 
accepted  the  compensation  provisions  of  this  act  If  the  em- 
ployee refuses  to  submit  hiniself  to  or  in  any  way  obstructs  sach 
examination  requested  and  provided  for  by  the  employer,  bis 
right  to  compensation  and  his  right  to  take  or  prosecute  any 
proceedings  under  this  act  shall  be  suspended  until  such  refusal 
or  objection  ceases,  and  no  compensation  shall  at  any  time  be 
payable  for  the  period  of  suspension  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the 
industrial  commission  the  circumstances  Justify  the  refusal  or 
obstruction.  The  employer,  or  the  industrial  commission,  shall 
have  the  right  in  any  case  of  death  to  require  an  autopsy  at 

Refusing  tre»t-  the  expense  of  the  party  requesting  the  same.    No  compensation 

*°  *  shall  be  payable  for  the  death  or  disability  of  an  employee  if  his 

death  be  caused  by  or  in  so  far  as  his  disability  may  be  aggra- 
vated, caused,  or  continued  by  an  unreasonable  refusal  or  neglect 
to  submit  to  or  follow  any  competent  or  reasonable  surgical  treat- 
ment. 

Waiting  time.  g^^.  29  (as  amended  by  act  of  August  18,  1922).  No  compensa- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  the  first  seven  calendar  days  of  In- 
capacity resulting  from  an  Injury,  including  the  day  of  the  injury, 
,  except  the  benefits  provided  for  in  section  23. 

Toui  diaabil-  gj.^,  39  ^^s  amended  by  act  of  August  16,  1922).  When  the 
incapacity  from  work  res^ulting  from  an  injury  is  total,  the  em- 
ployer shall  pay^  or  cause  to  be  paid,  as  hereinafter  provided  for, 
the  employee  during  such  total  Incapacity,  a  weekly  compensation 
equal  to  one-half  of  his  average  wages,  but  not  more  than  fifteen 
dollars  per  week  or  less  than  four  dollars  per  week,  except  when 
the  weekly  wage  is  below  four  dollars,  then  the  regular  wages  on 
the  date  of  the  accident  shall  be  the  weekly  amount  paid ;  and  in 
no  case  shall  the  period  covered  by  such  compensation  be  greater 
than  350  weeks,  nor  shall  the  total  amount  of  compensation  exceed 
$5,000. 

Partial  disabii-  ggc.  31.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  next  section  here- 
*'^*  after,  where  the  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  the  injury  is 

partial,  the  employer  shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  the  injured  employee  during  silch  incapacity  a  weekly 
compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  difference  between  his  average 
weekly  wages  before  the  Injury  and  the  average  weekly  wages 
which  he  is  able  to  earn  thereafter,  but  not  more  than  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  period  covered  by  such 
compensation  be  greater  than  three  hundred  weeks  from  the  date 
of  the  injury.  In  case  the  partial  incapacity  l>eglns  after  a  period 
of  total  incapacity,  the  latter  period  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
maximum  period  herein  allowed  for  partial  Incapacity. 

Schedule.  gg^,   32.  j^  cases  Included  by  the  following  schedule  the  Inca- 

pacity in  each  case  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  for  the  period 
specified,  and  the  compensation  so  paid  for  such  injury  shall  be 
as  specified  therein  and  shall  be  In  lieu  of  all  other  compensation, 
to  wit : 

(a)  For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  during  sixty  weeks. 

(b)  For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called  the  Index 
finger,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly  wages  during  thirty- 
five  weeks. 

(c)  For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger,  fifty  per  centum  of  average 
weekly  wages  during  thirty  weeks. 

(d)  For  the  loss  of  a  third  finger,  fifty  per  centum  of  average 
weekly  wages  during  twenty  weeks. 

(e)  For  the  loss  of  a  fourth  finger,  commonly  called  the  little 
finger,  fifty  per  centum  of  average  weekly  wages  during  fifteen 
weeks. 
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(f )  The  loss  of  the  first  phalange  of  the  thnmb,  or  any  finger, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such 
thumb  or  finger,  and  the  compensation  shall  be  for  one-half  of 
the  periods  of  time  above  specified. 

(g)  The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalange  shall  be  considered 
the  loss  of  the  entire  finger  or  thumb :  Provided,  That  in  no  case 
shall  the  nmount  received  for  [more  thnn]  one  finger  exceed  the 
amount  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a  hand. 

(h)  For  the  loss  of  a  great  toe,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  during  thirty  weeks. 

(i)  For  the  loss  of  one  of  the  toes,  other  than  a  great  toe, 
fifty  per  centum  of  average  weekly  wages  during  ten  weeks. 

(J)  The  loss  of  the  first  phalange  of  any  toe  shall  be  considered 
to  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such  toe,  and  the  compen- 
sation shall  be  for  one-half  of  the  periods  of  time  above  specified. 

(k)  The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalange  shall  be  considered  as 
the  loss  of  the  entire  toe. 

(1)  For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  weeks. 

(m)  For  the  loss  of  an  arm,  fifty  per  centum  of  average  weekly 
wages  during  two  hundred  weeks. 

(n)  For  the  loss  of  a  foot,  fifty  per  centum  of  average  weekly 
wages  during  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  week& 

(o)  For  the  loss  of  a  leg,  fifty  per  centum  of  average  weekly 
wages  during  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  weeks. 

(p)  For  the  loss  of  an  eye,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  during  one  hundred  weeks. 

(q)  For  the  complete  loss  of  hearing  in  both  ears,  fifty  per 
centum  of  the  average  weekly  wages  during  one  hundred  and 
fifty  weeks. 

(r)  Total  loss  of  use  of  a  member  or  loss  of  vision  of  an  eye 
shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  such  member 
or  eye.  The  compensation  for  partial  loss  of  or  for  partial 
loss  of  use  of  a  member  or  for  partial  loss  of  vision  of  an  eye 
shall  be  such  proportion  of  the  payments  above  provided  for 
total  loss  as  such  partial  loss  bears  to  total  loss.  Loss  of  both 
arms,  hands,  legs,  or  feet,  or  of  any  two  of  these  members,  the 
permanent  total  loss  of  vision  in  both  eyes,  shall  be  deemed 
permanent  total  incapacity  and  shall  be  compensated  under 
section  30. 

The  weekly  compensation  payments  referred  to  in  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  to  maximum  and  mini- 
mum as  set  out  in  section  thirty. 

Sec.  33.  If  an  injured  employee  refuses  employment  procured     Beftjdng   em- 
for  him  suitable  to  his  capacity  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  P*»y™««- 
compensation  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  such  refusal 
unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  industrial  commission,  such  refusal 
was  Justified. 

Sec.  34.  If  an  employee  who  suffers  an  injury  in  his  employ-     Second  inju- 
ment  has  a  permanent  disability  or  has  sustained  a  permanent    ^ 
injury,  such  as  specified  in  section  thirty-two,  suffered  elsewhere, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  only  for  the  degree  of  inca- 
pacity which  would  have  resulted  from  the  later  accident  if  the 
earlier  disability  or  injury  had  not  existed. 

Sec.  35.  If  an  employee  receives  an  injury  for  which  compensa- 
tion Is  payable  while  he  Is  still  receiving  or  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  a  previous  injury  in  the  same  employment,  he  shall 
not  at  the  same  time  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  both  Injuries, 
unless  the  later  Injury  be  a  permanent  injury,  such  as  specified 
in  section  thirty-two ;  but  he  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
that  injury  and  from  the  time  of  that  injury  which  will  cover  the 
longest  period  and  the  largest  amount  payable  under  this  act 

Sec  36.  If  an  employee  receives  a  permanent  injury  as  specified 
in  section  thirty-two  after  having  sustained  another  permanent 
injury  in  the  same  employment,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  both  hijuries,  but  the  total  compensation  gliall  be  paid  by 
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extending  the  pertod,  and  not  by  increasing  the  amount  of  weekly 
compensation,  and  In  no  case  exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty 
weeks.  When  the  previous  and  subsequent  permanent  injuries 
received  in  the  same  employment  result  In  total  disability  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  for  permanent  total  disability,  but 
payments  made  for  the  previous  injury  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  payment  of  compensation  due. 

injnriesout-  Ssc.  37.  (a)  Where  an  accident  happens  while  the  employee  is 
ride  sute.  employed  elsewhere  than  in  this  State,  which  would  entitle  him  or 
his  dependents  to  compensation  if  it  happened  In  this  State,  the 
employee  or  his  dependents  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation,  if 
the  contract  of  emplojrment  was  made  in  this  State  and  If  the 
employer's  place  of  business  is  in  this  State  or  if  the  residence 
of  the  employee  is  in  this  State :  Provided,  His  contract  of  employ- 
ment was  not  expressly  for  service  exclusively  outside  of  the 
State,  (b)  Provided,  hoxoever.  If  an  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation or  damages  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  permit  a  total  com- 
pensation for  the  same  Injury  greater  than  is  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Death    during     Sec.  38  (as  amended  by  act  of  August  16,  1922).  When  an  em- 

beneflt  period,     pioyee  Is  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  act  for  an  injury 

received  and  death  ensues  from  any  cause  not  resulting  from  the 

•  injury  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  the  compensation,  payments 

of  the  unpaid  balance  for  such  injury  shall  cease  and  all  liability 

therefor  shall  terminate. 

Oompensation     If  during  the  pcHod  of  disability  caused  by  an  accident  arising 
for  death.  ^^^t  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  death  results  approxi- 

mately therefrom,  the  compensation  under  this  act  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Burial.  (»)  The  employer  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  compensation, 

pay  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  employee's  last  sickness  and 
burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100.  If  the  employee  leaves  no 
dependents,  this  shall  be  the  only  compensation. 

Total    depend-     (b)  The  employer  shall  pay  the  dependents  of  the  deceased  em- 
ents.  pioyee  wholly  dependent  on  his  earnings  for  support  at  the  time  of 

the  injury  a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  85  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pensation which  is  provided  for  in  section  30  for  total  disability 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  300  weeks  from  date  of  injury. 

Partial  depend-     (c)  If  the  employee  leaves  dependents  only  partially  dependent 
entfc  on  his  earnings  for  support  at  the  time  of  his  injury,  the  we^dy 

compensation  for  those  dependent  shall  be  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  compensation  for  persons  wholly  dependent  as  the  average 
amount  contributed  weekly  by  the  deceased  to  the  partial  depend- 
ents bears  to  his  average  weekly  wages  at  the  time  of  his  Injury. 

Benefit  term.  (d)  When  weekly  payments  have  been  made  to  an  injured 
employee  before  his  death  the  compensation  to  dependents  shall 
begin  on  the  date  of  the  last  of  such  payments,  but  shall  not  con- 
tinue more  than  three  hundred  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury 
nor  except  during  dependency.  The  total  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  all  dependents  of  a  deceased  employee  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $12.75  per  week. 

Aliens  (©)  K  the  employee  does  not  leave  dependents,  citizens  of  or 

residing  at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  the  United  States  or 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  amount  of  compensation  shall  not  in  any 
case  exceed  $1,000. 

Dependents.  Sec.  39.  The  compensation  provided  for  in  section  thirty-eight 
shall  be  payable  only  to  dependents  and  only  during  dependency. 
The  following  persons  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  the 
next  of  kin  wholly  dependent  for  support  upon  the  deceased 
employee  : 

(a)  A  wife  upon  a  husband  whom  she  had  not  voluntarily 
deserted  or  abandoned  at  time  of  the  accident 

(b)  A  husband  upon  a  wife  with  whom  he  lived  at  the  time  of 
her  accident  if  he  is  then  Incapable  of  self-support  and  actually 
dependent  upon  her. 
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(c)  A  boy  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  a  girl  under  the  age 
of  eighteen,  upon  a  parent.  If  a  child  is  over  the  ages  specified 
above,  but  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earning  a 
livelihood,  he  or  she  shall  be  presumed  to  be  totally  dependent 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "boy."  "girl,"  or  "child" 
shall  Include  stepchild,  legally  adopted  children,  posthumous  chil- 
dren, acknowledged  illegitimate  children,  but  shall  not  include 
married  children ;  the  term  "  parent "  shall  include  step-parents 
and  parents  by  adoption. 

If  the  deceased  employee  leaves  dependent  surviving  spouse,  mn 
above  described  and  no  dependent  child  or  children,  the  full  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  such  spouse ;  if  the  deceased  employee 
leaves  dependent  surviving  spouse,  as  above  described,  and  also  a 
dependent  child  or  children,  then  the  full  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  such  spouse  for  his  or  her  use  and  that  of  such  child  or 
children,  the  commission,  however,  to  have  the  power  in  proper 
cases,  in  its  discretion,  to  apportion  the  compensation;  if  the 
depend^it  surviving  spouse  dies  before  payment  is  made  in  fulU 
the  balance  remaining  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons 
wholly  dependent,  if  any,  share  and  share  alike.  If  there  be  no 
person  or  persons  wholly  dependent,  then  payment  shall  be  made 
to  partial  dependents. 

In  all  other  cases  questions  of  dependency,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  the  facts  may 
be  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for 
any  payment  made  in  lieu  of  board  and  lodging  or  services,  and 
no  compensation  shall  be  allowed,  unless  the  dependency  existed 
for  a  period  of  three  months  or  more  prior  to  the  accident;  and 
in  such  other  cases  if  there  Is  more  than  one  person  wholly  de- 
pendent, the  death  benefit  shall  be  divided  among  them,  and  per- 
sons partially  dependent,  if  any,  shall  receive  no  part  thereof ;  if 
there  is  no  one  wholly  dependent  and  more  than  one  person  par- 
tially dependent,  the  death  benefit  shall  be  divided  among  them 
according  to  the  relative  extent  of  their  dependency. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  dependence  of  a  widow  or 
widower  of  a  deceased  employee  shall  terminate  with  remarriage. 
The  dependence  of  a  child,  except  a  child  physically  or  mentally 
Incapacitated  from  earning  a  livelihood,  shall  terminate  with  the 
attainment  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  all  cases,  except  such  as 
are  hereinbefore  specifically  provided  for,  where  there  are  both 
total  and  partial  dependents,  and  the  total  dependents  die,  re- 
marry, or  cease  to  be  dependents  the  partial  dependents  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  balance  of  compensation,  if  any. 

Sec.  40.*  The  total  comp^sation  payable  under  this  act  shall    Totti   moi- 
in  no  case  exceed  four  thousand  dollars.  """• 

Sec.  41.  Any  payments  made  by  the  employer  to  the  injured  AdTtnce  paj. 
employee  during  the  period  of  his  disability,  or  to  his  dependents,  »«iite. 
which  by  the  terms  of  this  act  were  not  due  and  payable  when 
made,  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  industrtal  commission, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  compensation:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  case  of  disability  such  deductions  shall  be 
made  by  shortening  the  period  during  which  compensation  must 
be  paid  and  not  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payments. 

Sec.  42.  The  Industrial  commission,  upon  application  of  either     Timet  of  pay. 
party,  may,  in  Its  discretion,  having  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  nwnt. 
employee  and  the  convenience  of  the  employer,  authorize  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  monthly  or  quarterly  instead  of  weekly. 

Sbo.  43.  Whenever  any  weekly  payment  has  been  continued  for  Lump  ■uma. 
not  less  than  twenty-six  weeks  the  liability  therefor  may,  where 
the  parties  agree  and  the  industrial  commission  deems  It  to  be 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  employee  or  his  dependents,  or  where 
it  will  prevent  undue  hardships  on  the  employer,  or  his  Insurance, 
carrier,  without  prejudicing  the  interests  of  the  employee  or  his 

>  Held  by  Attorney  General  to  be  repealed  by  act  of  Aug.  16,  1022.  See 
•ec.  80,  aa  amended. 
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dq)ei»lents,  be  redeemed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  payment,  by 
the  employer,  of  a  lump  snm  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion, but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  commutable  value  of  the  future 
installments  which  may  be  due  under  this  act :  Provided,  That  the 
lump  sum  to  be  paid  shall  be  fixed  at  an  amount  which  will  equal 
the  total  sum  of  the  probable  future  payments,  capitalized  at 
their  present  value  upon  the  basis  of  interest  calculated  at  five 
per  centum  per  annum. 
Payment  to  Sec.  44.  Whenever  the  industrial  commission  deems  it  expe- 
dient, any  lump  sum,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
section,  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  to  some  suitable  person  or 
corporation  appointed  by  the  superior  court  of  the  county  wherein 
the  accident  occurred  or  the  original  hearing  was  h^d,  as  trustee, 
to  administer  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  thereto  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  commission.  The 
receipt  of  such  trustee  for  the  amount  as  paid  shall  discharge  the 
employer  or  anyone  else  who  is  liable  therefor, 
of  Sec.  45.  Upon  its  own  motion  before  Judicial  determination  or 
upon  the  applicatiofi  of  any  party  in  interest  on  the  ground  of  a 
change  in  condition,  the  industrial  commission  may  at  any  time 
review  any  award  or  any  settlement  made  between  the  parties  and 
filed  with  the  commission  and,  on  such  review,  may  make  an 
award  ending,  diminishing,  or  increasing  the  compensation  pre- 
viously awarded  or  agreed  upon,  subject  to  the  maximum  or 
minimum  provided  in  this  act,  and  shall  immediately  send  to  the 
parties  a  copy  of  the  award.  No  such  review  shall  affect  such 
award  as  regards  any  monies  paid. 

Sec.  46.  (a)  Whenever  payment  of  compensation.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  act,  is  made  to  a  widow  or  widower  for  her 
or  his  use  or  for  her  or  his  use  and  the  use  of  the  child  or  children, 
the  written  receipt  thereof  of  such  widow  or  widower  shall  acquit 
the  employer;  (b)  whenever  payment  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  act  is  made  to  any  minor  employee  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over,  the  written  receipt  of  such  person  shall  acquit  the 
employer.  In  cases  where  an  infant  or  minor  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  or  sums  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  as 
compensation  for  injuries,  or  as  a  distributive  share  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  tlie  father,  mother,  natural  guardian,  or  legally  appointed 
guardian  of  such  infant  or  minor  shall  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  receive  such  monies  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
minor  and  to  receipt  therefor;  and  the  release  or  discharge  of 
such  father,  mother,  natural  guardian,  or  legally  appointed  guard- 
Ian  shall  be  In  full  and  complete  di^harge  of  all  claims  or  de- 
mands of  such  infant  or  minor  thereunder;  (c)  whenever  payment 
of  over  three  hundred  dollars,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
this  act,  is  made  to  a  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  to 
a  minor  child  over  eighteen  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of 
earning,  the  same  shall  be  made  to  his  duly  and  legally  appointed 
guardian  or  to  some  suitable  person  or  corporation  appointed  by 
the  superior  court  as  hereinbefore  provided,  as  a  trustee,  and  the 
receipt  of  such  guardian  or  such  trustee  shall  acquit  the  employer ; 
(d)  payment  of  death  benefits  by  an  employer  in  good  faith  to  a 
dependent  subsequent  in  right  to  another  or  other  dependents 
shall  protect  and  discharge  the  employer,  unless  such  dependent  or 
dependents  prior  in  right  shall  have  given  notice  of  his  or  their 
claim.  In  case  the  employer  Is  in  doubt  as  to  the  respective  rights 
of  rival  claimants,  he  may  apply  to  the  Industrial  commission  to 
decide  between  them. 

Sec.  47.  If  an  injured  employee  is  mentally  Incompetent  or  is 
Inoompetenta.   under  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  any  right  or  privi- 
lege accrues  to  him  under  this  act,  his  guardian  or  trustee  may,  in 
his  behalf,  claim  and  exercise  such  right  or  privilege. 

Sec  48.  No  limitation  of  time  provided  in  this  act  for  the 
giving  of  notice  or  making  claim  under  this  act  shall  run  against 
any  person  who  Is  mentally  Inconipeteiit,  or  a  minor  dependent,  so 
long  as  he  has  no  guardian  or  trustee. 
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Sec.  49.  Whenever  any  employee  for  whose  injury  or  death  «^nt  cmpioj. 
compensation  is  payable  mider  this  act  shall  at  the  time  of  the  "* 
injury  be  in  the  Joint  service  of  two  or  more  employers  subject 
to  this  act,  such  employers  shall  contribute  to  the  payment  of  such 
compensation  in  proportion  to  their  wage  liability  to  such  em- 
ployee: Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prevent  any  reasonable  arrangement  between  such  employers  for 
a  different  distribution  as  between  themselves  of  the  ultimate  bur- 
den of  compensation.  ..jt^*^ 

Sec.  50.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  «^^*'*****^ 
the  industrial  commission,  consisting  of  th^  commissioner  of 
commerce  and  labor,  who  shall  be  ex  ofBcio  chairman,  of  the 
attorney  general,  and  two  members  to  be  api>ointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. One  of  the  members  of  this  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  shall  serve  for  two  years  and  another  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  and  thereafter  each  member  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  four  years;  no  more  than  one  member  of  said  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  governor  shall  be  a  person  who  on 
account  of  his  previous  vocation,  employment,  or  affiliation,  shall 
be  classified  as  a  representative  of  employers,  and  not  more  than 
one  of  such  appointees  shall  be  a  person  who,  on  account  of  his 
previous  vocation,  employment,  or  affiliation,  shall  be  classed  as  a 
representative  of  employees.  Each  of  the  appointees  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  said  commission  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  shall  not  hold  any  position  of  trust  or 
profit  or  be  engaged  in  any  occupation  or  business  interfering 
or  inconsistent  with  his  duties  as  such  member. 

Sec.  51  (as  amended  by  act  of  August  19,  1922).  (a)  The  com- 
missioner of  commerce  and  labor,  as  ex  officio  chairman  of  said 
industrial  commission,  shall  receive  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
($1,200)  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  salary  of  each  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  shall  be  four  thousand 
($4,000)  dollars  per  annum ;  the  commission  may  appoint  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  shall  fix  his  salary,  who  shall  give  bond  in 
the  sum  prescribed  by  the  commission  and  who  may  be  removed 
by  the  commission;  (b)  the  commission  may  also,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor,  employ  such  clerical  or  other  assistance 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  fix  the  salaries  of  all  persons 
so  employed;  (c)  members  of  this  commission  and  its  assistants 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  actual  necessary  expenses  while 
traveling  on  the  business  of  the  commission,  but  the  expenses 
shall  be  sworn  to  by  such  persons  incurring  the  same  and  shall 
be  approved  by  the  chairman  before  payment  is  made;  (d)  all 
of  the  salaries  of  the  commission,  including  the  commissioner  of 
commerce  and  labor  as  ex  officio  chairman,  and  expenses,  shall 
be  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer, according  to  rules  and  r^ulations  prescribed  by 
the  commission. 

Sec.  52.  (a)  The  commission  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
offices  in  the  capitol  or  some  other  suitable  building  in  the  city 
of  Atlanta  in  which  the  records  shall  be  k^t  and  its  official  busi- 
ness transacted  during  regular  business  hours;  it  shall  also  be 
provided  with  necessary  office  furniture,  stationery,  and  other 
supplies,  (b)  The  commission  may  appoint  deputies  from  time 
to  time,  as  required,  to  serve  only  as  and  when  needed,  without 
permanent  positions,  who  shall  have  the  power  to  subpcena  wit- 
nesses and  administer  oaths,  and  who  may  take  testimony  in  suth 
cases  as  the  commission  may  deem  proper.  Such  testimony  shall 
be  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  commission,  and  the  commission 
shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  deputies,  (c)  The  commission 
or  any  member  thereof  may  hold  sessions  at  any  place  within  the 
State  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  commission,  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  53.  (a)  The  commission  may  make  rules,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Proc- 
esses and  procedure  under  this  act  shall  be  as  summary  and 
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Powen.  simple  as  reasonably  may  be.    The  commission  or  any  memb^ 

thereof  or  any  person  depntlzed  by  it  shall  have  the  power  for 
the  purpose  of  this  act  to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  or 
cause  to  have  administered  oaths,  and  to  examine  or  cause  to  be 
examined  such  parts  of  the  books  and  records  of  the  parties 

B^rcementof  ^Q  a  proceeding  as  relate  to  questions  in  dispute,  (b)  The  sher- 
iffs of  this  State  within  their  ]|;eqp6ctive  jurisdictions,  and  their 
respective  deputies,  shall  serve  all  subposnas  of  the  commission 
or  its  deputies  and  shall  receive  the  same  fees  as  are  now  pro- 
vided by  law  for  like  civil  actions;  each  witness  who  appears 
in  obedience  to  such  subpoena  of  the  commission  shall  receive  for 
attendance  the  fees  prescribed  by  law  for  witnesses  in  civil  cases 
in  courts.  The  superior  courts  shall,  on  application  of  the  com- 
mission or  any  member  or  deputy  thereof,  enforce  by  proper 
proceedings  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  and  examination  of  books,  papers,  and  records. 

Quorum,  (q)  ^ny  three  members  of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a 

quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  or  the  rendition  of 
any  decision  herein  provided  to  be  made  by  the  full  commission. 

BUnki,  etc  gjc.  54.  The  commission  shall  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed, 
and  upon  request  furnish  free  of  charge  to  any  employee  or  em- 
ployer such  blank  forms  and  literature  as  it  shall  deem  requisite 
to  facilitate  or  promote  the  efficient  administration  of  this  act 
The  commission  shall  tabulate  the  accident  reports  received 
from  employers  in  accordance  with  section  sixty-five,  and  shall 
publish  the  same  In  the  annual  report  of  the  commission  and  as 
often  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  in  such  detailed  or  aggregate 
form  as  it  may  deem  best  The  name  of  the  employer  or  em- 
ployee shall  not  appear  in  such  publications  and  the  employers' 
reports  themselves  shall  be  private  records  of  the  commission,  and 
shall  not  be  open  for  public  inspection  except  for  the  inspection 
of  the  parties  directly  involved,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  such 
interest  These  reports  shall  not  be  used  as  evidence  against 
any  employer  In  any  suit  at  law  brought  by  any  employee  for 
the  recovery  of  damages,  or  in  any  proceeding  under  this  act 

Agreement*  to  Sec.  55.  If  after  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  Injury  or 
be  filed.  ^^  ^^y  ^.j^^  j^  ^g^  ^f  (jeath,  the  employer  and  the  injured  em- 

ployee or  his  dependents  reach  an  agreement  in  regard  to  com- 
pensation under  this  act,  a  memorandum  of  the  agreement  In 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  commission  shall  be  filed  with  the 
commission  for  approval  as  herein  provided;  otherwise  such 
agreement  shall  be  voidable  by  the  employee  or  his  dependents. 
If  approved  by  the  commission,  thereupon  the  memorandum  shall 
for  all  purposes  be  enforced  by  decree  or  judgment  of  the  supe- 
rior court,  as  herein  specified. 

DiMffreementt.  Sec.  66.  If  the  employer  and  the  injured  employee  or  his  de- 
pendents fail  to  reach  an  agreement  in  regard  to  compensation 
under  this  act,  or  if  they  have  reached  such  an  agreement  which 
has  been  signed  and  filed  with  the  commission  and  compensation 
has  been  paid  or  Is  due  in  accordance  therewith,  and  the  parties 
thereto  then  disagree  as  to  the  continuance  of  any  weekly  pay- 
ment under  such  agreement  either  party  may  make  application 
to  the  commission  for  a  hearing  in  regard  to  the  matters  at 

Hearinffft.  issue  and  for  a  ruling  thereon.  Immediately  after  such  appli- 
cation has  been  received  the  commission  shall  set  a  date  for  a 
hearing,  which  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  shall 
notify  the  parties  at  Issue  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing. 
The  hearing  shall  be  held  in  the  county  where  the  injury  oc- 
curred, if  the  same  occurred  in  this  State,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  to  between  the  parties  and  authorized  by  the  commission. 
If  the  injury  occurred  without  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  is  one 
for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  act  then  the  hear- 
ing above  referred  to  may  be  held  in  the  county  of  the  employer's 
residence  or  place  of  business,  or  in  any  other  county  of  the 
State  which  will,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  the  most 
convenient  for  a  hearing. 
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Sec.  57.  The  commission  or  any  of  its  members  shall  hear  the  Proc«lurfc 
parties  at  issue  and  their  representatives  and  witnesses  and 
shall  determine  the  dispute  in  a  summary  manner.  The  award, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  findings  of  fact  and  other 
matters  pertinent  to  the  questions  at  issue  shall  be  filed  with 
the  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  a  copy  of  the  award  shall 
Immediately  be  sent  to  the  parties  at  dispute.  The  parties  may 
be  heard  by  a  deputy,  in  whidi  event  he  shall  swear  or  cause 
the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  and  shall  transmit  all  testimony  to 
the  commission  for  its  determination  and  award. 

Sec.  58.  If  an  application  for  review  is  made  to  the  commission  Reriew. 
within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  notice  of  the  award,  the  full 
commission  shall  review  the  evidence,  or,  if  deemed  advisable, 
as  soon  as  practicable^  hear  the  parties  at  issue,  their  represen- 
tatives and  witnesses,  and  shall  make  an  award  and  file  the 
same  in  like  manner  as  specified  in  the  foregoing  section,  to- 
gether with  its  rulings  of  law  in  the  premises.  A  copy  of  the 
award  so  made  on  review  shall  immediately  be  sent  to  the  parties 
at  dispute. 

Sec.  59.  Any  award  of  the  commission,  provided  for  In  section  "°»i  iwird*. 
fifty-seven,  with  respect  to  which  no  application  for  a  review 
thereof  be  filed  in  due  time,  or  an  award  of  the  commission  upon 
such  review  as  provided  in  section  fifty-eight  shall,  in  either  event, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  act, 
be  a  final  award  and  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  as  to  all 
questions  of  fact;  but  either  party  to  the  dispute  may,  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  any  such  final  award,  or  within  thirty  Appeal  to 
days  from  the  date  of  any  other  final  order  or  judgment  of  said  court, 
commission,  but  not  thereafter,  appeal  from  the  decision  In  such 
final  award  or  from  any  other  final  decision  of  said  commission 
to  the  superior  court  of  the  county  In  which  the  Injury  occurred, 
or  If  the  injury  occurred  without  the  State,  then  to  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  original  hearing  was  had,  In  the 
manner  hereinafter  outlined,  and  upon  the  following  grounds,  viz : 
The  party  conceiving  himself  to  be  aggrieved  may  file  an  applica- 
tion In  writing  with  the  commission  asking  for  an  appeal  from 
any  such  order  or  decree,  stating  generally  the  grounds  upon 
which  such  appeal  is  sought  In  the  event  such  appeal  Is  filed  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  the  commissiion  shall,  within  thirty  days 
from  the  filing  of  the  same,  cause  certified  cepies  of  all  documents 
and  papers  then  on  file  In  its  office  In  the  matter,  and  a  transcript 
ot  all  testimony  taken  therein,  to  be  transmitted  with  its  findings 
and  order  or  decree  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  to  which  the 
case  Is  appealable,  as  hereinbefore  set  out.  The  cause  so  appealed 
may  thereupon  be  brought  on  for  a  hearing  in  either  term  time  or 
vacation  before  said  superior  court  upon  such  record  by  either 
party  on  ten  days*  written  notice  to  the  other;  subejct,  however, 
to  an  assignment  of  the  same  for  hearing  by  the  court.  The  find- 
ings of  fact  made  by  the  commission  within  its  power  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  be  conclusive,  but  upon  such  hearing  the  court 
shall  set  aside  said  order  or  decree  of  the  Industrial  commission,  if 
it  be  found : 

( 1 )  That  the  Industrial  commission  acted  without  or  In  excess    Oroondt  for  ro- 
of its  powers;  ver»L 

(2)  That  the  order  or  decree  was  procured  by  fraud ; 

(3)  That  the  facts  found  by  the  industrial  commission  do  not 
support  the  order  or  decree; 

(4)  That  there  Is  not  sufficient  competent  evidence  in  the  record 
to  warrant  the  Industrial  commission  In  making  the  order  or 
decree  complained  of;  or 

(5)  That  the  decree  is  contrary  to  law. 

No  order  or  decree  of  the  Industrial  commission  shall  be  set 
aside  by  the  court  upon  any  ground  other  than  one  or  more  of 
the  grounds  above  stated.  If  not  set  aside  upon  one  or  more  of 
such  stated  grounds,  the  court  shall  affirm  the  order,  judgment, 
decree,  or  decision  of  the  commission  so  appealed  from.  Upon  the 
setting  aiide  of  any  such  order,  decree,  or  decision  of  the  corn- 
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mission,  the  court  may  recommit  the  controversy  to  the  commis- 
sion for  farther  hearing  or  proceedings  in  conformity  with  the 
Judgment  and  opinion  of  the  court,  or  such  court  may  enter  the 
proper  Judgment  upon  the  findings,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
demand.  Such  decree  of  the  court  shall  have  the  same  effect,  and 
all  proceedings  in  relation  thereto  shall,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  act,  thereafter  be  the  same  as  though  rendered  in  a 
suit  heard  and  determined  by  said  court  The  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Georgia  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  this  act  takes  effect, 
prescribe  such  rules  of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  abore 
and  foregoing,  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  fix  the  details  of 
the  form  and  manner  of  such  appeal. 

eoQrtof  appMla!^  The  commission  of  its  own  motion  may  certify  questions  of 
law  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia  for  decision  and  deter- 
mination by  the  said  court  Any  party  in  interest  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  a  Judgment  entered  by  the  superior  court  upon  an 
appeal  from  an  order  or  decree  of  the  commission  to  the  superior 
court  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia 
by  writ  of  error  and  bill  of  exceptions  within  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  appeals  by  fast  bills  of  exceptions 
from  other  orders,  Judgments,  and  decrees  of  the  superior  court 
made  by  law  reviewable  upon  fast  bills  of  exceptions.  In  case  of 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  commission,  or  of  a  certifica- 
tion by  said  commission  of  questions  of  law  to  the  court  of 
appeals,  said  appeal  or  certification  shall  operate  as  a  super- 
sedeas if  the  employer  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  respecting  insurance,  and  no  such  employer  shall  be  required 
to  make  payment  of  the  award  involved  in  the  questions  made  in 
the  case  so  appealed  or  certified  until  such  questions  at  issue 
therein  shall  have  been  fully  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act 
Jndffmeiit    on     Sec.  60.  Any  party  in  interest  may  file  in  the  superior  court  of 

tward.  the  county  in  which  the  injury  occurred,  or  if  the  injury  occurred 

without  the  State  of  Georgia,  then  in  the  county  in  which  the 
original  hearing  was  had,  a  certified  copy  of  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  approved  by  the  commission,  or  of  a  final  order  or 
decision  of  the  commission,  or  of  an  award  of  the  commission 
unappealed  from,  or  of  an  award  of  the  commission  afllrmed  upon 
appeal,  whereupon  said  court  shall  render  Judgment  in  accordance 
therewith  and  notify  the  parties.  Such  Judgment  shall  have  the 
same  effect,  and  all  proceedings  in  relation  thereto  shall  there- 
after be  the  same,  as  though  said  Judgment  had  been  rendered  in 
a  suit  duly  heard  and  determined  by  said  court:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  where  the  payment  of  compensation  is  insured  or  pro- 
vided for  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  such 
Judgment  shall  be  entered  nor  execution  thereon  issued,  except 
upon  application  to  the  court  and  for  good  cause  shown.  Upon 
presentation  to  the  court  of  a  certified  copy  of  a  decision  of  the 
commission  ending,  diminishing,  or  increasing  a  weekly  payment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  particularly  of  section  forty-five 
thereof,  the  court  shall  revoke  or  modify  the  order  or  decree  to 
conform  to  such  decision  of  the  commission. 
Obtta.  Sec.   61.  If  the  commission   or  any   court   before   whom   any 

proceedings  are  brought  under  this  act  shall  determine  that  such 
proceedings  have  been  brought,  prosecuted,  or  defended  without 
reasonable  ground,  it  may  assess  the  whole  cost  of  the  proceedings 
upon  the  party  who  has  brought  or  defended  them. 
MecUoAi  tami-     SEa  ^.  The  commission  or  any  member  thereof  may,  upon 

»»tio»»  the  application  of  either  party,  or  upon  its  own  motion,  appoint 

a  disinterested  and  duly  qualified  physician  or  surgeon  to  make 
any  necessary  medical  examination  of  the  employee  and  to  testify 
in  respect  thereto.  Said  physician  or  surgeon  shall  be  allowed 
traveling  expenses  and  a  reasonable  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the 
commission,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  examinaticm  and 
report,  but  the  commission  may  allow  additional  reasonable 
amounts  in  extraordinary  cases.  The  fees  and  expenses  of  such 
physician  or  surgeon  shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 
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Sec.  63.  Fees  of  attorneys  and  physicians  and  charges  of  hos-     •"*•• 
pitals  for  services  under  this  act  shall  be  reasonable  and  meas- 
nred  according  to  the  employee's  station  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  64.  All  questions  arising  under  this  act.  if  not  settled  by    ^^  ^  «>"■ 
agreements  of  the  parties  interested  therein,  with  the  approval  "*^**°- 
of  the  commission,  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission,  except 
as  otherwise  herein  provided. 

Sec.  65.  (a)  Every  employer  who  accepts  the  provisions  of  reoortedT  ***  *** 
this  act  relative  to  the  payment  of  compensation,  shnll  hereafter  ^ 
keep  a  record  of  all  injuries,  fatal  or  otherwise,  received  by  his 
employees  in  tlie  course  of  their  employment,  on  blanks  approved 
by  the  commission.  Within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  and 
knowledge  thereof,  as  provided  in  section  twenty-three,  of  an 
injury  to  an  employee  requiring  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
or  causing  his  absence  from  work  for  more  than  fourteen  days, 
a  report  thereof  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  mailed  to  the 
commission  on  blanks  to  be  procured  from  the  commission  for 
this  purpose,  (b)  The  records  of  the  commission,  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  accidents,  injuries,  and  settlements,  shall  not  be 
open  to  the  public,  but  only  to  the  parties  satisfying  the  com- 
mission of  their  interest  in  such  records  and  the  right  to  inspect 
them,  (c)  Upon  the  termination  of  the  disability  of  the  injured 
employee,  the  employer  shall  make  a  supplementary  report  to 
the  commission  on  blanks  to  be  procured  from  the  commission 
for  the  purpose,  (d)  The  said  report  shall  contain  the  name, 
nature,  and  location  of  the  business  of  the  employer,  and  name, 
age.  sex.  and  wages,  and  occupation  of  the  injured  employee, 
and  shall  state  the  date  and  hour  of  the  accident  causing  the 
injury,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  injury,  and  sudi  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  by  the  commission.  <e)  Any  such 
employer  who  refuses  or  willfully  neglects  to  make  the  report 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  refusal  or  willful  neglect,  to 
be  recoverable  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  a  suit 
by  the  commission. 

Sec.  66.  Every  employer  who  accepts  the  provisions  of  this  act  Ji!??'*"**  *•■ 
relative  to  the  payment  of  compensation  shall  fully  Insure  and^""^* 
keep  fully  insured,  unless  otherwise  ordered  or  permitted  by  the 
commission,  his  liability  thereunder  In  some  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  organization  licensed  as  provided  by  law  to  transact  the 
business  of  workmen's  compensation  Insurance  in  this  State,  or 
in  some  mutual  Insurance  association  formed  by  a  group  of  em- 
ployers so  licensed,  or  shall  furnish  to  the  commission  satisfactory 
proof  of  his  financial  ability  to  pay  direct  the  compensation  in 
the  amount  and  manner  and  when  due  as  provided  tor  in  this  act 
In  the  latter  case  the  commission  may  in  its  discretion  require 
the  deposit  of  an  acceptable  security,  indemnity,  or  bond  to  secure 
the  pa>^ent  of  compensation  liabilities  as  they  are  Incurred: 
Providedy  That  it  shall  be  satisfactory  proof  of  the  employer's 
financial  ability  to  pay  direct  the  compensation  in  the  amount  and 
manner  when  due.  as  provided  for  in  ttiis  act,  and  acceptable 
security,  indemnity,  or  bond  to  secure  the  payment  of  compensa^ 
tion  liabilities  as  they  are  incurred,  if  the  employer  shall  show  to 
the  commission  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany duly  licensed  to  do  business  in  this  State  by  the  iasurance 
commissioner,  as  proTided  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  an  asso- 
ciation or  group  of  employers,  so  licensed,  and  as  such  is  ex- 
changing contracts  of  insurance  with  the  employers  of  this  and 
other  States,  through  a  medium  as  specified  and  located  in  their 
agreements  between  each  other,  but  this  proviso  shall  in  no  wise 
restrict  or  qualify  the  right  of  self-insurance  as  hereinbefore 
authorized.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  require  an  em- 
ployer to  place  his  entire  insurance  in  a  single  insurance  carrier* 
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BridenctWiB-     gic.  67.  (a)  Erery  employer  accepting  the  compenaatleii  pro- 
""•■'**•  vUions  of  this  act  shall  within  thirty  days  after  this  act  talies 

effect  file  with  the  commission  in  form  prescribed  by  it,  and  there- 
after annually,  or  as  often  as  the  commission,  in  its  discretioQ, 
may  deem  necessary,  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  commission  of 
his  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  sixty-six  and  all 
others  relating  thereto,  (b)  If  such  employer  refuses  or  will- 
fully neglects  to  comply  with  these  provisions  he  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100,  and  after 
such  conviction  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
dollar  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  day  of  such  refusal  or 
neglect,  and  until  he  shall  comply  with  such  provision,  and  also 
such  employer  shall  be  liable  during  continuance  of  such  refusal 
or  neglect  to  an  employee,  at  the  option  of  the  employee,  either 
for  compensation  under  this  act  or  at  law  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  section  sixteen. 
E^t'ltmamt,  Sec.  6a  Whenever  an  employer  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  sixty-six,  relating  to  self-insurance,  the  com- 
mission shall  issue  to  such  employer  a  certificate  which  shall 
remain  in  force  for  a  period  fixed  by  the  commission ;  but  the  com- 
mission may,  upon  at  least  sixty  days*  notice  and  hearing  to  the 
employer,  revoke  the  certificate  upon  satisfactory  evidence  for 
such  revocation  having  been  presented.  At  any  time  after  such 
revocation  the  commission  may  grant  a  new  certificate  to  the 
employer  upon  his  petition. 
SulMtitnt*  tTB-  Sbo.  60.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  any 
••■^  employer  may  enter  into  or  continue  any  agreement  with  his 

employees  to  provide  a  system  of  compensation,  benefit,  or  insur- 
ance in  lieu  of  the  compensation  and  insurance  provided  by  this 
act  No  such  substitute  system  shall  be  approved  unless  it  con- 
fers benefits  upon  injured  employees  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  provided  by  this  act,  nor  if  it  requires  contribution  from 
the  employees,  unless  it  confers  benefits  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided under  this  act  at  least  commensurate  with  such  contribu- 
tion, (b)  Such  substitute  system  may  be  terminated  by  the 
commission  on  reasonable  notice  and  hearing  to  the  Interested 
parties  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  is  not  fairly  adminls- 
tfred  or  if  its  operation  shall  disclose  defects  threatening  its 
solvency,  or  If  for  any  subotantlal  reason  it  falls  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  this  act;  and  in  this  case  the  conunission  shall 
determine  upon  the  proper  distribution  of  all  remaining  assets, 
if  any,  subject  to  the  right  of  any  party  at  interest  to  take  an 
appeal  to  the  superior  court  of  the  county  wherein  the  principal 
office  or  chief  place  of  business  of  the  employer  is  located. 
ProTidoM  of  Sbo.  70.  All  policies  insuring  the  payment  of  compensation 
poUdM.  under  this  act,  including  all  contracts  of  mutual,  reciprocal,  or 

intertnsurance,  must  contain  a  clause  to  the  eftect  that  as  between 
the  employer  and  the  insurer  or  insures  the  notice  to  or  Imewl- 
edge  of  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  on  the  part  of  the  insured 
employer  shall  be  deemed  notice  or  knowledge,  as  the  case  may 
be,  on  the  part  of  the  insurer  or  Insurers ;  that  jurisdiction  of  the 
insured  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  shall  be  Jurisdiction  of  the 
insurer  or  Insurers ;  and  that  the  insurer  or  insurers  shall  in  all 
things  be  bound  by  and  subject  to  the  awards,  judgments,  or 
decrees  rendered  against  such  Insured  employer. 

Sec.  71.  No  policy  or  contract  of  insurance  against  liability 
arising  under  this  act  shall  be  issued  unless  it  contains  the  agree- 
ment of  the  insurer  or  insurers  that  it  will  promptly  pay  to  the 
person  entitled  to  same  all  benefits  conferred  by  this  act,  and  all 
Installments  of  the  compensation  that  may  be  awarded  or  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  obligation  shall  not  be  aflfected  by  any  default 
of  the  insured  after  the  injury  or  by  any  default  in  giving  notice 
required  by  such  policy,  or  otherwise.  Such  agreemait  shall  be 
construed  to  be  a  direct  promise  by  the  Insurer  or  insurers  to  the 
person  entitled  to  comx)ensatlon  enforceable  in  his  name. 
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Sec.  72.  (a)  Every  policy  for  the  insurance  of  the  compensation  *^^^fL   ^^ 
herein  provided,  or  against  liability  therefor,  including  all  con-^ 
tracts  of  mutual,  reciprocal  Interlnsurance,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.    No  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  organization  and  no  mutual,  reciprocal,  or  Interlnsurers 
shall  enter  into  or  make  any  such  policy  or  contract  of  insurance, 
unless  its  form  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  commission, 
(b)  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  policies  of  Insurance  against  loss 
from  explosion  of  boilers  or  flywheels  or  other  similar  catastrophe 
hazards. 

Sec.  73.  (a)  The  rates  charged  by  all  carriers  of  insurance,  in-    Pr«»iiim rit«. 
eluding  the  parties  to  any  mutual,  reciprocal,  or  other  plan  or 
scheme,  writing  insurance  against  the  liability  for  compensation 
under  this  act,  shall  be  fair,  reasonable,  and  adequate,  with  due 
allowance  for  merit  rating,  and  all  rislis  of  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  hazard  shall  be  written  at  the  same  rate  by  the  same 
carrier.    The  basic  rates  for  policies  or  contracts  of  insurance 
against  liability  for  compensation  under  this  act  shall  be  filed 
with  the  insurance  commissioner  for  his  approval,  and  no  policy 
of  insurance  against  such  liability  shall  be  valid  until  the  basic 
rate  thereof  has  been  filed  with,  approved,  and  not  subsequently 
disapproved,  by  the  Insurance  commissioner.    Any  plan  or  scheme 
for  modification  of  such  basic  rates  by  physical  inspection  or 
experience  or  merit  rating  shall  likewise  be  filed  with  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  and  by  him  approved,  and  no  carrier  of  Insur- 
ance shall  write  any  such  policy  or  contract  until  after  filing  and 
approval  of  a  basic  rate  therefor  and  a  schedule  or  plan  to  be 
employed  In  producing  individual  rates  for  risks,    (b)  Each  such 
insurance  carrier.  Including  the  parties  to  any  mutual,  reciprocal, 
or  other  plan  or  scheme  writing  Insurance  against  the  liability 
for  compensation  under  this  act,  shall  report  to  the  Insurance    Rtporta. 
commlsjioner  as  provided  by  law,  nnd  In  accordance  with  such 
reasonable  rules  as  the  Insurance  commissioner  may  at  any  time 
prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  solvency  of  the  car- 
rier and  the  adequacy  or  reasonableness  of  its  rates  and  reserves ; 
for  such  purpose  the  insurance  commissioner  may  inspect  all  the 
books  and  records  of  such  Insurance  carrier  and  of  its  agent  or 
agents  and  examine  Its  agents,  officers!  and  directors  under  oath. 

Sec.  74.  If  any  section  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  decided  -riu^**"*  '*^' 
by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional  or  Invalid,  the  same  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  this  act  as  a  whole  or  any  part  thereof 
other  than  the  part  so  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  or  invalid. 

Sec.  75.  This  act,  except  as  prescribed  In  section  fifty,  shall  be-     Act  in  effect. 
come  effective  March  1,  1921,  and  section  fifty  shall  become  ef- 
fective  October  1,  1920. 

Sec.  76  (as  amended  by  act  of  August  19,  1922).  The  total  How  expeiMee 
expenses  of  the  commission  shall  be  prorated  among  the  Insurance  ^  °*  "**• 
companies  writing  compensation  insurance  in  this  State  and  the 
employers  permitted  by  the  commission  to  pay  compensation 
direct,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  self -insurers ;  on  the  basis,  in 
the  case  of  the  Insurance  companies,  of  the  gross  earned  premium ; 
In  the  case  of  self-Insurers,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
premiums  which  such  self-Insurer  would  have  to  pay  In  the  event 
the  self-insurer  had  Insured  his  liability  In  a  casualty  company 
writing  this  class  of  business  In  Georgia.  Prorated  advances, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  previous  year,  shall  be  made  on 
each  January  first  and  July  first  by  the  Insurance  carriers,  and 
self-insurers  on  a  budget  furnished  by  the  commission,  the  said 
advances  for  the  preceding  year  to  be  adjusted  as  soon  after 
January  first  of  each  year  as  complete  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  commission.  Sworn  reports  of  the  compensation 
premium  writings  of  the  Insurance  carriers  and  sworn  pay-roll 
statements  of  the  self-insurers  for  the  preceding  year,  ending 
December  81st,  must  be  filed  with  the  Industrial  commission  not 
later  than  March  1st  of  each  year.  The  books  of  the  commission 
shall    be    audited  annually  and  copy  of  such  audit  shall  be 
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famished  all  parties  among  whom  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission are  prorated.  All  monies  assessed  against  anO  that 
may  be  payable  under  this  act  by  the  Insurance  companies  writing 
compensation  insurance  in  this  State  and  the  employers  per- 
mltted  by  the  commission  to  pay  compensation  direct,  shall  be 
by  the  same  paid  into  the  State  treasury  of  Georgia,  and  by  it 
held  as  a  special  fund  subject  to  the  charge  of  salaries,  expenses, 
etc,  as  provided  in  this  act,  to  be  paid  out  by  the  State  treasury 
only  upon  warrant  signed  by  the  governor  and  countersigned  by 
the  comptroller  generaL 
Approved  August  17,  192QL 
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[The  compensation  law  of  the  State,  ch.  81,  A<?t8  of  1917,  since 
.codified,  was  amended  by  chs.  217  and  220.  Acts  of  1921.  The  sec- 
tion nomberst  of  the  original  act  are  given  in  brackets  following 
the  code  section.    The  changes  are  indicated  below. 

Section  6216  [3]  was  amended  by  ch.  220.  Acts  of  1^1,  so  as  to 
specifically  Include  the  caretaklng  and  handling  of  live  stock  on 
inclosed  lands  and  public  ranges  under  the  head  of  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Sec.  6223  [10]  was  amended  by  ch.  217.  Acts  of  1921.  The 
only  substantial  change  is  the  fixing  of  burial  expenses  at  a 
maximum  of  $200  instead  of  $100.  Formal  changes  are  the 
substitution  of  figures  for  letters  to  designate  subsections  and 
the  unitlDg  of  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  as  subsection  a 

A  new  section  and  amendments  are  as  follows :] 

Sac.  6230A  (added  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921).  Before  approving 
any  hospital  couti*nc*t  or  agreement,  the  individual  corporation  6r 
association  agreeing  to  furnish  to  the  employees  of  any  employer 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  medical,  hospital,  and  surgical  attendance 
provided  for  in  section  6230  of  this  chapter,  the  board  may,  in  its 
discretion,  require  such  individual,  corporation,  or  association  to 
file  with  the  board  a  surety  bond  In  the  penal  sum  of  $5,000  con- 
ditioned that  such  individual,  corporation,  or  association  will 
faithfully  furnish  to  such  employees  the  medical,  hospital,  and 
surgical  attendance  agreed  to  be  furnished  In  such  contract  and 
agreement  and  required  to  be  furnished  by  section  6230  of  this 
chapter. 

Sec.  6231  [18]  (as  amended  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921).  Where  the  Tbtal  dliaba- 
injury  causes  total  dlnablUty  for  work,  the  employer  during !*!• 
such  disability,  but  not  Including  the  first  seven  days  thereof, 
sliall  pay  the  Injured  employee  weekly  compensation  equal  to 
65  per  cent  of  his  average  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  $12 
nor  leas  than  $6  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  400  weeks, 
and  thereafter  a  weekly  compensation  of  $6  a  week. 

If  such  employee  have  a  wife  but  no  dependent  minor  child,  the 
employer  shall  pay  to  such  Injured  employee  weekly  compensa- 
tion equal  to  60  per  cent  of  his  average  weekly  wages,  but  not 
more  than  $13.10  nor  less  than  $6.55  per  week,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  400  weeks. 

If  the  injured  employee  have  a  wife  and  a  dependent  minor 
child  or  children,  or.  being  a  widower,  having  any  such  dependent  • 

minor  child  or  children,  the  weekly  payments  In  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  be  Increased  by  five  per  cent  of  the  average 
weekly  wage  for  each  such  child,  but  the  total  weekly  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  $16  per  week.  If  such  total  disability  shall 
exceed  a  period  of  four  weeks,  then  he  shall  receive  compensation 
for  3  weeks  and  4  days  and  for  one  day  additional  for  each  week 
after  the  expiration  of  4  weeks  up  to  and  including  the  seventh 
week.  In  no  case  shall  the  weekly  payments  continue  after  the 
disability  ends.  In  case  the  total  disability  begins  after  a  period 
of  partial  disability,  the  period  of  partial  disability  shall  be 
deducted  from  such  total  period  of  400  weeks. 

Sec.  6233  [20]   (as  amended  by  ch.  217.  Acts  of  1921).  Where     Ptrtia!  di^bU. 
the  Injury  causes  partial  disability  for  work,  the  employer  during  ity. 
such  disability  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  150  weeks,  shall  pay 
the  injured  workman  a  weekly  compensation  equal   to  55  per 
centum  of  the  difference  between  his  average  weekly  wages  be- 
fore the  accident  and  the  weekly  wages  he  Is  able  to  earn  there- 
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after,  but  not  more  than  tlie  weekly  compensation  provided  In 
section  0231  In  no  case  shall  the  weekly  payments  continue  after 
the  disability  ends,  and  In  case  the  partial  disability  begins  after 
a  pertod  of  total  disability  the  period  of  total  dlsabiUty  shall  be 
deducted  from  such  total  period  of  150  weeka 

[Section  6284  [21]  was  aoMnded  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  ld21,  mak- 
ing the  provisions  of  sectioh  6231  the  limit  of  weekly  payments, 
instead  of  $12  maximum.    Specific  awards  are  to  be  "  in  addition 
to  all  other  compensation.*' 
The  following  is  added  to  the  schedule:] 

Weeks. 

Total  deafness  of  one  ear 85 

Total  deafness  of  second  ear 115 

(The  following  sections  were  more  eztenalyely  amended :] 

Sbc.6263  [50]  (as  amended  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1021).  If  the 
compensation  Is  not  settied  by  agreement,  the  board  may,  i^mn 
its  own  motion,  or  upon  application  by  either  party,  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  by  a  member  of  the  board. 

Sw.  6264  [51].  Repealed  by  dL  217,  Acts  of  182L 
I  Sec.  6265  [52]  (as  amended  by  ch.  217,  Acta  of  1921).  The 
member  of  the  board  shall  malra  such  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  The  hearing  shall  be  lield  In 
the  city  or  town,  or  in  such  other  ccmvenieBt  place  within  the 
county  where  such  accident  occurred,  as  the  board  may  desig- 
nate, and  the  decision  of  the  member,  together  with  a  transcript 
of  the  evidence,  findings  of  facts,  rulings  of  law,  and  any  other 
matters  pertinent  to  the  questions  arising  before  him,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  industrial  accident  board.  A  copy  of  the  award 
shall  be  immediately  sent  to  the  parties.  Unless  a  claim  for  a 
review  is  filed  by  either  party  within  80  days,  the  decision  shall 
be  enforceable  under  the  provisions  of  section  6271. 
-  Sbo.  6266  [53]  (as  amended  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  ld21).  The  in- 
dustrial accident  board  or  any  member  thereof,  may  appoint  a 
duly  qualified  impartial  physician  to  examine  the  Injured  employee 
and  to  report  The  fee  for  this  service  shall  be  $10  and  traveling 
expenses,  but  the  board  may  allow  additional  reasonable  amounts 
in  extraordinary  cases. 

The  fees  and  expenses  herein  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  as 
other  expenses  of  the  board  are  paid:  Prornded^  however.  That 
the  party  injured  and  his  employer  may  each  at  his  own  cost  have 
a  physician  present  at  such  examination. 

Sec  6267  [54].  Repealed  by  chapter  217,  Acts  of  1921. 

Sec.  6268  [55]  (as  amended  by  ch.  217.  Acts  of  1921).  If  a 
claim  for  a  review  is  filed,  as  provided  in  section  6265,  the  board 
shall  hear  the  parties  and  may  hear  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
any,  or  all  matters  pertinent  thereto,  and  may  revise  the  decision 
of  the  member  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  may  refer  the  matter  back 
to  the  member  for  further  findings  of  fact,  and  shall  file  its  deci- 
sion with  the  records  of  the  proceedings  and  notify  the  parties 
thereof.  Neither  party  shall,  as  a  matter  of  right,  be  entitied  to 
a  second  hearing  upon  any  question  of  fact 
on  Sec.  6270A  (added  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921).  Any  party  ag- 
grieved may  appeal  from  the  award  of  the  board  to  the  district 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  injury  occurred,  if  within  the 
State,  otherwise  in  the  county  in  which  the  defendant  resides,  by 
filing  with  the  board  and  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  a  notice 
of  appeal  and  serving  a  similar  notice  on  the  adverse  party  or  his 
attorney.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed  within  80  days  after  such 
award  has  been  rendered  and  shall  briefly  describe  such  award 
and  state  the  int^tlon  of  the  party  to  appeal  therefrom.  Within 
ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  the  board  shall  file  with 
the  clerk  of  said  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
board,  including  a  transcript  of  the  evidence,  and  the  case  there- 
after shall  be  tried  by  the  court 

Upon  the  trial  of  such  action  the  court  shall  disregard  any 
irregularity  or  error  of  the  board,  unless  it  be  made  to  afibma- 
tiv^  appear  that  the  party  was  damaged  thereby. 
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*  The  record  in  any  ^se  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  board  within 
20  days  after  the  order  or  Judgment  of  the  court,  unless  ai^Mftl 
shall  be  taken  from  such  order  or  judgment 

Seo.  6271  (581  (as  amended  by  ch.  217,  Acta  of  ld21).  Any  BnforonMBt 
party  In  Interest  may  file  In  the  district  court  for  the  ceunty  In 
which  the  injury  ocoorred,  if  such  injury  occurred  within  the 
State,  otherwise  In  the  district  court  for  the  county  where  the 
employer  resides,  a  certified  copy  of  a  decision  of  the  board  award- 
ing compensation,  from  which  no  appeal  has  been  taken,  within 
the  time  allowed  therefor,  or  a  certified  copy  of  a  memorandimi 
of  agreement  approved  by  the  board,  whereupon  said  court  shall, 
without  notice,  render  a  decree  or  Judgment  in  accordance  there- 
with and  notify  tiie  parties  thereof.  Such  decree  or  judgment 
shall  have  the  same  effect,  and  all  proceedings  in  relation  thereto 
shall  thereafter  be  the  same,  as  though  said  decree  or  Judgment 
had  been  rendered  in  a  suit  duly  heard  and  determined  by  said 
court,  and  shall  with  like  effect  be  entered  and  docketed,  except 
that  there  shall  be  no  appeal  therefrom,  and  the  same  shall  not 
constitute  a  lien  upon  the  real  property  of  the  employe  unless 
execution  be  levied  thereon. 

[Sec.  6272  [59]  was  amended  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921,  by  omit- 
ting the  words  "  committee  of  arbitration  **  from  the  first  line  of 
the  section.] 

Sec.  6272 a  (added  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921).  Whenever  any  intentt  m  d«- 
questlon  involving  compensation  of  an  injured  employee  or  hisi«"«^  p^jmentt. 
dependents  is  appealed  to  the  district  or  supreme  court  by  the 
employer  and  the  appellate  court  finds  in  favor  of  the  employee 
in  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  award  of  the  board, 
then  the  employer  shall  pay  interest  on  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Judgment  of  the  court  at  seven  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date 
of  award  by  the  board  to  date  of  payment,  but  if  the  award  of 
the  board  be  reduced  then  the  employer  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  interest  on  any  amount  for  any  time  prior  to  the  date  of  final 
Judgment  of  the  court. 

If  the  employee  or  his  dependents  appeal  from  an  award  by  the 
board  and  the  final  Judgment  of  the  court  should  be  in  excess  of 
award  of  the  board,  then  the  employer  shall  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent  i)er  annum  from  date  of  award  by  the  board  ' 
on  the  amount  of  final  Judgment  of  the  court  until  paid,  but  if  the 
award  of  the  board  be  sustained  or  decreased  then  the  employer 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  Interest  prior  to  the  final  Judgment  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  6281  [68]  (as  amended  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921).  If  an  FaUure  to  s*- 
employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  fails  to  comply  with  J"'*  c«npen». 
the  provisions  of  section  6278,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Prosecution  under  this  section  shall  be  brought  In  the 
name  of  the  chairman  of  the  Industrial  accident  board. 

Sec.  6281A   (added  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921).  The  industrial     Ordw  to  dM>w 
accident  board  may,  however,  in  Its  discretion,  if  It  deems  pr<^;)er,  **"■* 
issue  an  order  to  show  cause  directing  an  uninsured  employer  to 
appear  before  the  board,  or  one  of  its  members,  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  prosecuted. 

A  summons  and  complaint  shall  be  served  in  form  similar  to  a 
summons  in  a  justice  court  with  necessary  changes  and  shall 
direct  the  defendant  to  appear  on  a  day  certain  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  twenty  days  from  its  date. 

The  summons  may  be  served  by  a  sheriff  or  constable  of  any  of 
the  counties  of  the  State. 

Sec.  6281B  (added  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921).  If  upon  the  hear-     rindinn. 
Ing  it  is  shown  that  the  defendant  has  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6278,  the  action  shall  be  dismissed  with  costs  to 
the  defendant  to  be  assessed  by  the  court.    Otherwise  the  board 
shall  be  free  to  file  a  criminal  complalAt  if  the  ftusti  so  Justtty. 
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Contractor^     g^j.  «287A   (added  by  ch.  217.  Acts  of  1921).  An  employer 
^  labject  to  tbe  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  for  compensa- 

tion to  an  employee  of  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  under  him 
or  who  has  not  compiled  with  the  provisions  of  section  0278  In 
any  case  where  such  employer  would  have  been  liable  for  compen- 
sation if  such  employee  had  been  working  directly  for  such  em- 
ployer. The  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  also  be  liable  for 
such  compensation,  but  the  employee  shall  not  recover  compen- 
sation for  the  same  Injury  from  more  than  one  party.  The  em- 
ployer who  shall  become  liable  for  and  pay  such  compensation 
may  recover  the  same  from  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
whom  the  employee  was  working  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
Section  6287A  shall  be  In  force  as  to  all  contracts  made  subse- 
quent to  March  15,  1921. 

[Ch.  104.  Acts  of  1921,  transfers  the  administration  of  the 
State  iusurance  fund  from  a  specially  a]H>olnted  State  insurance 
manager  to  tbe  department  of  finance.  This  automatically  ab- 
rogates section  76  of  the  original  compensation  act  and  calls  for 
a  change  in  terminology  throughout  sections  75  to  106  (sees.  6288- 
6316  of  the  Code).    Other  changes  made  are  Indicated  below.] 

Sec.  6300189].  Repealed  by  chapter  240,  Acts  of  1921. 
withdrawal  Skc.  6308[97]  (as  amended  by  ch.  217.  Acts  of  1921).  Any  em- 
ployer may,  upon  complying  with  subdivision  2  of  section  6278. 
withdraw  from  the  fund  by  turning  in  his  Insurance  contract  or 
policy  for  cancellation:  Provided,  He  is  not  in  arrears  for  pre- 
miums due  to  the  fund  and  has  given  to  the  department  of  finance 
30  days'  written  notice  of  his  Intention  to  withdraw:  And  also 
provided.  That  in  case  an  employer  so  withdraws,  his  liability  to 
assessments  shall  continue  after  the  date  of  such  withdrawal  as 
against  all  liabilities  for  such  compensation  accruing  prior  to  such 
withdrawal. 

Any  employer  so  withdrawing  may,  however,  terminate  his  en- 
tire liability  by  paying  to  the  department  such  sum  as  said  de- 
partment may  deem  sufficient  to  cover  such  liabilities. 

Sec.  6317A  [follows  sec.  108  of  original  act]  (added  by  ch.  217. 
Acts  of  1921).  The  department  of  finance  shall  forthwith  file 
with  the  board  the  names  of  all  employers  Insured  in  the  State 
fund,  and  shall  on  the  first  of  each  month  file  a  list  of  other 
employers  insured  in  the  State  fund  during  the  calendar  month 
then  last  past 

Sec.  6317Ii  (added  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921).  Every  employer 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  hereafter  report  semi- 
annually on  January  1  and  July  1  to  the  board  the  average  num- 
ber of  employees  on  the  pay  roll  during  the  preceding  six  months 
period. 

[Section  6321  [110-b]  was  amended  by  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1921, 
by  striking  out  from  the  second  sentence  of  this  section  the 
words  **  nor  does  it  include  a  person  whose  remuneration  exceeds 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars  a  year."] 


Namet    to    be 
filed. 


Employera' 
porta. 


ACrrS  OF  1921. 

Chapteb  83. — State  insurance  fund — Coat  of  administration. 

[The  repeal  of  section  89  leaves  the  insurance  fund  without 
provision  for  costs  of  administration.  The  legislature  provides 
In  the  above  chapter  for  an  appropriation  from  the  fund  itself 
of  specific  sums,  $65,540  In  amount,  to  meet  such  costs.] 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State,  act  of  June  10,  1911 
(p.  335),  previously  amended,  was  further  amended  in  ld21 
(p.  446).    The  changes  are  indicated  below: 

Section  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (b)  the  words  "covered  by  this  act" 

Section  8  is  amended  by  maidng  its  general  clause  read  as 
loUows:] 

Sec.  a  The  provisions  of  this  act  hereinafter  following  shall .  „^?J5l*/?S3iJ 
apply  automatically  and  without  election  to  the  State,  county,  coverwL 
city,  town,  township,  incorporated  village  or  school  district, 
body  politic  or  municipal  corporation,  and  to  all  employers  and 
all  their  employees  engaged  in  any  department  of  the  following 
enterprises  or  businesses  which  are  declared  to  be  extra  hazard 
ous,  namely: 

[Section  7  is  amended  by  Increasing  the  standard  maximum 
death  benefit  from  $3,500  to  $3,750;  the  special  maximums  in     BencAta 
subsection  2  are  likewise  increased  $250  in  each  Instance. 

Section  8  is  amended  by  fixing  the  weekly  minimum  and 
maximum  benefits  at  $7.50  and  $14,  respectively,  instead  of  $7 
and  $12,  in  paragraphs  (b),  (f),  and  (h).  Subsections  2  and  3 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows:] 

2.  Wherever  in   this  section  a  weekly  minimum   of  $7.50  Is     Amountt  for 
provided,   such   minimum   shall   be   increased   in   the   following  *^^**^'*°* 
cases  to  the  following  amounts: 

$8.50  in  case  of  any  employee  having  one  child  under  the  age 
of  16  years  at  the  time  of  the  injury  to  the  employee ; 

$9.50  in  a  case  of  an  employee  having  two  children  under  the 
age  of  16  years  at  the  time  of  the  injury  to  the  employee ; 

$10.50  in  a  case  of  an  employee  having  three  or  more  children 
under  the  age  of  16  years  at  the  time  of  the  injury  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

Sec.  3.  Wherever  in  this  section  a  weekly  maximum  of  $14 
is  provided,  such  maximum  shall  be  increased  in  the  following 
cases  to  the  following  amounts: 

$15  dollars  [sic]  in  case  of  an  employee  with  one  child  under 
the  age  of  16  years  at  the  time  of  the  injury  to  the  employee. 

$16  in  case  of  an  employee  with  two  children  under  the  age 
of  16  years  at  the  time  of  the  injury  to  the  employee. 

$17  in  case  of  an  employee  with  three  or  more  children  under 
the  age  of  16  years  at  the  time  of  the  injury  to  the  employee. 

[Subsection  4  is  omitted. 

Section  12  is  amended  by  inserting  a  second  proviso  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence,  which  provides  "  that  such  examination 
shall  not  be  made  on  the  day  of  the  hearing." 

Section  14  Is  amended  so  as  to  give  members  of  the  State  in- 
dustrial commission  $6,000  per  year  instead  of  $5,000,  the  chair- 
man's salary  to  be  $7,500.  The  secretary's  salary  is  fixed  at 
$5,000,  and  that  of  the  arbitrators  is  advanced  from  $3,000  to 
$4,200. 

Section  19  is  amended  in  paragraph  (d)  by  requiring  injured 
workers  to  accept  hospital  treatment,  as  well  as  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  for  the  Improvement  of  their  condition.  Re- 
view is  limited  to  matter  presented  by  the  record,  no  additional 
evidence  being  allowed,  nor  shall  findings  of  fact  be  set  aside 
"  unless  contrary  to  the  manifest  weight  of  the  evidence."  *    The 

^  This  provlfdon  as  to  setting  aside  findlDgs  is  held  to  be  a  void  attempt 
to  prescribe  a  rule  governing  judicial  action  and  Is  unconstitutional.  Ous 
Blevator  Co.  v.  Industrial  Commission,  134  N.  E.  19. 
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party  seeking  a  review  moat  pay  in  advance  to  tbe  secretary 
of  the  industrial  commission  the  estimated  probable  costs  of  the 
same. 

Section  24  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  sentence,  to  the  effect  that  failure  to  give  notice 
is  no  bar  to  a  claim  when  the  facts  of  the  accident  are  known 
to  the  employer  or  his  agent  or  vice  prindpaL 
__  ,       ,  Section  25  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

^jEmpioycrt  op-  g^  gs  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  446,  Acts  of  1921).  Any  em- 
ployer against  whom  liability  may  exist  for  compensation  under 
this  act  shall  npon  the  order  and  direction  of  the  industrial 
commission : 

(a)  Deposit  the  commuted  value  of  the  total  unpaid  compen- 
sation for  which  such  liability  exists,  computed  at  three  per 
centum  per  annum  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  0, 
with  the  Stftte  treasurer,  or  county  treasurer  In  the  county  where 
the  accident  happened,  or  with  any  State  or  National  bank  or 
trust  coanpaDy  doing  business  in  this  State,  or  In  some  other  suit- 
able depository  approved  by  the  industrial  commission :  Provided, 
That  any  such  depository  to  which  such  compensation  may  be 
pnid,  shall  pay  the  same  out  In  in5)tallments  as  in  this  act  pro- 
vided, unless  such  sum  is  ordered  paid  in,  and  Is  commuted  to  a 
lump-sum  payment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
or 

(b)  Purchase  an  annuity,  in  an  amount  of  compensation  due 
or  computed,  under  this  act  within  the  limitation  provided  by  law 
in  any  Insurance  company  granting  annuities  and  licensed  or 
permitted  to  do  business  in  this  State  which  may  be  designated 
by  the  employer  or  the  industrial  commission. 

[The  following  act,  though  formally  an  amendment  to  a  stat- 
ute on  a  distinctly  separate  subject,  directly  affects  compensation 
for  injuries,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  reproduced.] 

ACTS  OF  1921. 

Occupational  diseases — Status  as  accidents. 

(Page  444.) 

Section  1.  Section  15  of  "An  act  to  promote  the  public  health 
by  protecting  certain  employees  in  this  State  from  the  dangers  of 
occupational  diseases    ♦    ♦    ♦  "  (page  330,  Acts  of  1911)  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 
oeMlbl*'*  **"*      SEal5.  (a)  The  disablement  of  an  employee  engaged  in  occu- 
^  pat  ions  covered  by  section  two  (2)*  of  this  act  resulting  from  an 

occupational  disease  arising  as  a  result  of  the  work,  labor,  manu- 
facture, or  process  referred  to  in  said  section  two  (2)  shall  be 
treated  as  the  happening  of  an  accidental  injury  within  the  terms 
and  meaning  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act 

(b)  The  term  disablement  means  the  state  of  being  disabled 
from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  the  employee  was 
last  employed  by  the  employer  from  whom  he  claims  compensation. 

(c)  If  any  employee  ^nployed  in  occupations  covered  by  section 
two  (2)  of  this  act  is  disabled  or  dies  and  his  disability  or  death 
is  caused  by  a  disease  arising  out  of  the  occupations  referred  to  In 
section  two  (2)  of  this  act,  which  disease  arises  out  of  and  In  the 
course  of  his  employment,  he  or  his  dependents  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  for  his  death  or  for  the  duration  of  his  disability 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act 

*  Section  2.  referred  to  above,  relates  to  **  Every  employer  Id  this  State 
•nga£ed  In  the  carrying  on  of  any  process  of  manufacture  or  labor  in 
wbicD  sugar  of  lead,  wblte  lead,  lead  coromate,  litharge,  red  lead,  arsenate 
of  lead,  or  Paris  green  are  employed,  used,  or  handled,  or  tbe  manufacture 
of  brass  or  the  smelting  of  lead  or  sine  " ;  also  to  **  any  process  of  manu- 
facture or  labor  in  which  poisonous  chemicals,  minerals,  or  other  sab- 
stances  art  nsed  or  handled  by  the  employees  therein  in  haimfal  qiiantitlai 
•r  iiadtr  luumfol  eonditions.'^ 
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(d)  No  common  law  or  statutory  right  to  recover  damages  for    Btcorcry. 
injury  or  death  sustained  hy  an  employee  from  an  occupational 
disease  other  than  the  compensation  provided  In  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  shall  be  available  to  any  employees  engaged  In 

any  work,  manufacture,  or  process  referred  to  in  section  two  (2) 
of  this  act  to  anyone  wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  him,  the 
legal  representatives  of  his  estate,  or  to  anyone  otherwise  entitled 
to  recover  damages  for  such  Injury. 

(e)  Except  as  amended  herein  said  section  fifteen  <15)  shall  be 
and  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  as  heretofore. 

Filed  July  18,  1921. 

[The  above  act  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  because  of  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
comply  with  the  technical  procedure  preecribed  for  amending 
statutes.  Kelley  t;.  8t  Louis  Smelting  &  Beflning  Oo.  (1823)» 
188  N.  B.  ei&] 
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[The  workmen's  oMnpenBation  act  of  thla  State  (ch.  83,  Acts 
of  1916)  was  amended  in  1020  and  ld22.  The  changes  made  are 
as  follows: 

Section  1  was  amended  by  ch.  50»  AcU  of  1922,  making  the 
privilege  of  voluntary  election  specifically  include  **  employers 
having  less  than  three  employees." 
Medicti,    itc..     Section  4  was  amended  by  ch.  37,  Acts  of  1920,  by  making  the 
""•  limitation  on  medical,  etc.,  treatment  "not  exceeding  90  days 

nor  exceeding  a  total  expense  to  the  employer  of  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  on  account  of  the  benefits  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  board  shall,  by  order  made  within  that  time, 
direct  an  extension  of  said  period  of  treatment  or  direct  an 
extension  of  said  limit  of  expense  to  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars.'* 

Sections  9  and  10  are  amended  by  ch.  SO,  Acts  of  1922,  by  put- 
ting the  insurance  carrier  on  the  same  footing  as  the  employer 
in  regard  to  rights  against  third  parties  and  against  subordinate 
contractors,  respectively,  where  the  insurance  carrier  has,  under 
his  contract,  met  the  obligation  fixed  by  the  statute. 
BflMflti.  Section  16  is  amended  by  ch.  37,  Acts  of  1920,  by  advancing  the 

weekly  maximum  benefit  for  total  disability  from  $12  to  $15 
and  the  maximum  total  from  $5,000  to  $6,000. 

Section  17  is  amended  by  ch.  37,  Acts  of  1920,  by  increasing  the 
maximum  weekly  benefit  for  temporary  partial  disability  from 
$12  to  $15. 

Section  35  is  amended  by  ch.  50,  Acts  of  1922,  by  adding  the 
words  "or  claim"  after  the  word  "notice"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  section. 

Section  42  is  amended  by  ch.  37,  Acts  of  1920,  by  advancing  the 
maximum  salary  for  stenographers  from  $75  per  month  to  $100, 
for  clerical  employees  from  $100  to  $125,  and  for  other  employees 
from  $150  to  $175.  Section  42b  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by 
increasing  the  maximum  allowance  for  meals  and  lodging  from 
$3  to  $5  per  day. 

Section  65  is  amended  by  ch.  50,  Acts  of  1922,  by  adding  the 
following  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph :] 
Mataal  liwir-  Provided^  however,  That  any  mutual  insurance  association  or 
aoot  oompftnies.  reciprocal  or  interinsurance  exchange  possessing  a  surplus  of  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  ($100,000)  dollars  and  not  less  in 
amount  than  the  capital  required  of  a  domestic  stock  insurance 
company  transacting .  the  same  kind  of  insurance  shall  not  be 
required  to  purchase  an  annuity  or  effect  reinsurance  with  a  com- 
pany authorized  to  transact  insurance  in  this  State  or  to  make 
such  a  deposit  with  a  bank  or  trust  company  of  this  State  for  the 
purpose  of  fully  securing  the  payment  of  all  deferred  installments 
upon  any  claim  for  compensation. 

[The  third  paragraph  of  this  section  is  not  formally  stricken 
out,  but  is  omitted  in  what  purports  to  he  the  present  form  of  the 
section. 

Section  73  is  amended  by  ch.  50,  Acts  of  1922,  by  adding  thereto 
the  following:] 
Notice  •!  «lcc-     "And  said  notice  so  filed,  or  a  copy  thereof  certified  bir  the 
^^  secretary  of  said  board,  may  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  action  by 

or  against  said  employer  in  any  court  of  this  Ck>mmonwealth  of 
the  facts  therein  shown  and  that  said  employer  has  elected  to 
operate  under  this  act** 
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[Section  74  is  amended  by  ch.  50,  Acts  of  1022,  by  inserting  aft^ 
the  first  paragraph  the  following:] 

"  The  employer  shall  provide  and  keep  a  compensation  register,     R«»li*«. 
or  registers,  so  that  the  employees  may  at  all  times  have  oppor- 
ttmity  to  sign  same  in  acceptance  of  this  act." 

[Section  83  is  amended  by  ch.  37,  Acts  of  1020,  by  reducing  the 
tax  on  insurance  carriers,  set  fbrth  in  subsection  1,  from  4  to  2 
per  cent,  and  in  subsection  2,  from  $4  per  $100  premium  to  $2.  In 
subsection  8  the  tax  on  self -insurers  is  likewise  reduced  from  4  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent  of  their  estimated  premium  rate. 

Subsection  9  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Subsection  9.  The  board  shall  not  be  authorized  to  incur  Limit  on  i» 
expenses  or  indebtedness  during  any  period  chargeable  against  the  p«""«* 
maintenance  fund  in  excess  of  the  premium  tax  payable  to  such 
fund  for  the  same  period.  If  it  be  ascertained  that  the  total  net 
surplus  to  the  credit  of  the  maintenance  fund  of  June  thirtieth  of 
any  year  exceeds  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  no  tax  pro- 
vided for  under  any  part  of  this  section  shall  be  assessed  or  col- 
lected that  year  for  the  benefit  or  maintenance  of  said  fund,  and 
the  tax  upon  premiums  under  this  act  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  payable  for  the  maintenance  of  said  fubd  shall  be  pay- 
able into  the  State  treasury  to  be  credited  to  the  general  fond. 
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[The  compensation  law  of  Louisiana  was  amended  by  Nos.  234, 
244,  and  247.  Acte  of  1&20.  and  by  No.  43,  Acts  of  ld22.     The 
changes  are  indicated  below. 
Section  7  Is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
LUbiUty  of     Ssa  7  (as  amended  by  No.  247,  Acts  of  1920).    When  an  injury 

third  pertoQs.  f^^  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  act  shall  have  been 
sustained  under  circuBistances  creating  in  some  other  person  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  third  person)  than  the  employer  a  legal 
liability  to  pay  damages  in  respect  thereto,  the  injured  employee 
or  his  dependent  may  claim  compensation  under  this  act ;  and  the 
payment  or  award  of  compensation  hereunder  shall  not  aflPect  the 
claim  or  right  of  action  of  such  Injured  employee  or  his  dependent 
against  such  third  person,  nor  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  meas- 
ure of  damages  for  such  injury;  and  such  injured  employee  or 
his  dependent  may  obtain  damages  from  or  proceed  at  law  against 
such  third  person  to  recover  damages  for  such  injury. 
Subrofatioii.  2.  Any  employer  having  paid  or  having  become  obligated  to  pay 
compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  bring  suit 
against  such  third  person  to  recover  any  amount  which  he  has 
paid  or  become  obligated  to  pay  as  compensation  to  any  injured 
employee  or  his  dependent:  Provided,  That  if  either  such  em- 
ployee or  his  d^>endent,  or  such  employes,  shall  bring  suit  against 
such  third  person,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  other  in  writing 
of  such  fact  and  of  the  name  of  the  court  in  which  such  suit  is 
*-*•«*  fi^^»  ^^^  ^^^^  other  may  Intervene  as  party  plaintiff  in  such  suit 

of  jS5SraenT  8.  In  the  event  that  such  employer  or  such  employee  or  his 
dependent  shall  become  party  plaintiff  in  such  suit  and  any 
damages  are  recovered,  such  damages  shall  be  so  apportioned  in 
the  Judgment  that  the  claim  of  the  employer  for  the  compensation 
actually  paid  shall  take  precedence  over  that  of  the  injured  em- 
ployee or  his  dependent ;  and  if  the  damage  shall  not  be  sufficient 
or  shall  only  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  employer  for  the  com- 
pensation which  he  has  actually  paid,  with  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  rendering  the  Judgment,  and  his  costs, 
such  damages  shall  be  assessed  solely  in  his  favor;  but  if  the 
damages  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  to  so  reimburse  the  employer, 
the  excess  shall  be  assessed  in  favor  of  the  hijured  employee  or 
his  dependent ;  and  upon  payment  thereof  to  the  employee  or  his 
dependent  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  compensation  shall 
cease  for  such  part  of  the  compensation  due  hereunder,  computed 
at  six  per  centum  per  annum,  as  shall  be  satisfied  by  such  pay- 
ment. 
OompromiMt.  4.  No  compromise  with  such  third  person  by  either  the  em- 
ployer or  the  injured  employee  or  his  dependent  shall  be  binding 
upon  or  affect  the  rights  of  the  other  unless  assented  to  by  him. 
Waft  percent-      [Section  8  is  amended  by  act  No.  247,  Acts  of  1920,  by  changing 

tge.  the  basic  percentage  of  compensation  from  55  to  60  throughout; 

also  by  increasing  the  allowances  to  all  dependents  or  groups  of 
dependents  five  per  cent  in  each  case.    The  following  is  added  to 
subsection  2,  paragraph  (g),  and  amended  by  No.  43,  Acts  of 
1922:] 
Dependent     But  if  only  one  parent  be  actually  dependent  on  the  deceased 

brother  or  deter,  employee  to  any  extent  for  support  at  the  time  of  the  injury  and 
death,  and  there  be  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  members  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  employee  not  hereinabove  specifically  pro- 
vided for,  then,  if  any  such  brother  or  sister  or  other  member  of 
the  family  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for  was  actually 
dependent  on  the  deceased  employee  for  support  to  any  extent 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  and  death,  ten  per  centum  additional 
for  each  such  brother  or  sister  or  other  dependent  member  of 
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the  family  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for,  subject  to  a 
ma,xiinain  of  8ixt;v  per  centum  of  wages  for  all. 

[The  maximum  weekly  benefit  (subsection  3)  Is  advanced  from     ■«»««* 
$16  to  $18  per  week ;  and  the  words  "  nor  in  any  case  unless  the 
employer  is  notified  thereof  within  the  period  specified  In  section 
11 "  lure  stricken  out  of  subsection  4. 

Medical,  etc,  aid  (subsection  5)  was  increased  from  $150  to 
$250  per  case  as  a  maximum,  and  to  the  funeral  expenses  of  $100 
$50  is  added,  to  be  available  for  contingent  expenses. 

The  provision  as  to  lump-sum  settlements  (subsection  8)  was 
amended  by  No.  247,  Acts  of  1920,  and  No.  43.  Acts  of  1922.  It 
now  reads  as  follows :]  t  —* 

The  amounts  payable  as  compensation  may  be  commuted  to  atiemSS!'™* 
lump  settlement  at  any  time  by  agreement  of  the  parties  If  ap- 
proved by  the  court  as  solely  and  clearly  in  the  Interest  of  the 
employee  or  his  dependent :  Provided,  That  In  making  such  lump- 
sum settlement  the  payments  due  to  the  employee  or  his  dependent 
under  this  a«t  shall  not  be  discounted  at  a  rate  greater  than 
eight  per  centum  per  annum.  If  such  lump  settlement  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  court,  or  at  a  discount  greater  than 
eight  per  centum  per  annum,  even  if  approved  by  the  court,  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  for  compensation  at  twice  the  rates  fixed 
in  this  act,  and  the  employee  or  his  dependent  shall  at  all  times 
within  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  lump-sum 
settlement,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  act, 
be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  in  a  lump  sum  from  the  em- 
ployer such  additional  payment  as  together  with  the  amount 
already  paid  will  aggregate  twice  the  compensation  which  would 
have  been  due  under  this  act  but  for  such  lump-sum  settlement 
But  upon  the  payment  of  lump-sum  settlement  commuted  on  a  term 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  discounted  at  not  more  than  eight  per 
centum  per  annum  and  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  the  liability 
under  this  act  of  the  employer  making  such  payment  shall  be 
fully  satisfied :  Provided,  That  for  the  injuries  scheduled  In  para- 
graphs 1  (d)  and  2  of  this  section  no  shorter  term  than  therein 
set  forth  shall  have  been  agreed  upon. 

[Section  11  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  11  (as  amended  by  No.  247,  Acts  of  1920).  1.  No  proceed-  Notict. 
ing  under  this  act  for  compensation  shall  be  maintained  unless 
notice  of  the  injury  shall  be  given  to  the  employer  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  injury  or  death.  No  such  notice  shall  be 
held  invalid  or  insufficient  by  reason  of  any  inaccuracy  in  stating 
the  time,  place,  nature,  or  cause  of  the  injury  or  otherwise,  unless 
it  is  shown  that  the  employer  was  in  fact  misled  to  his  injury 
thereby.  Such  notice  may  be  given  or  made  by  any  person  claim- 
ing to  be  entitled  to  compensation,  or  by  anyone  in  his  behalf. 

2.  Want  of  notice  or  delay  in  giving  notice  shall  not  be  a  bar 
to  proceedings  under  this  act  If  it  be  shown  that  the  employer, 
or  hlfl  agent  or  representative,  had  knowledge  of  the  accident, 
or  that  the  employer  has  not  be^i  prejudiced  by  such  delay  or 
want  of  notice. 

[Section  18,  subsection  1,  is  amended  by  act  No.  234,  Acts  of 
1920,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

1.  In  case  of  a  dispute  over,  or  failure  to  agree  upon  a  claim  for  Reference  to 
compensation  between  employer  and  employee,  or  the  dependents  ^"^ 
of  the  employee,  either  party  may  present  a  verified  complaint 
to  the  Judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
Injury  was  done  or  the  aocldent  occurred,  or,  where  there  is  more 
than  one  Judge  of  said  ooort,  then  to  either  or  any  of  said  Judges 
of  such  court,  or  when  the  amount  in  dispute  is  below  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  district  court,  then  said  verified  complaint  may  be 
presented  to  any  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  ward  in  which  said 
injury  was  done  or  accident  occurred,  or  to  any  court  at  the  domi- 
cile of  the  defendant  having  Jurisdiction  of  amount  in  dispute,  at 
the  option  of  the  plaintiff,  setting  forth  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  parties  and  the  facts  relating  to  employment  at  the  time  of 
injury,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  injury,  the  amount  of 
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wages  being  received  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  the  knowledge  of 
the  employer  or  notice  of  the  occurrences  of  said  Injury  and  such 
other  facts  as  may  be  necessary  and  projjer  for  the  information 
of  said  judge  and  shall  state  the  matter  or  matters  In  dispute  and 
the  contention  of  the  petitioner  with  reference  thereto,  including 
all  facts  which  are  in  this  act  or  In  any  amendment  thereof  made 
conditions  under  which  compensation  may  be  granted. 

[Sections  21  and  22  are  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:! 
•'  Sec.  21  (as  amended  by  act  No.  247,  Acts  of  1020).  Claims 
or  payments  due  under  this  act  shall  have  the  same  preference 
and  priority  for  the  whole  thereof  against  the  assets  of  the  em- 
ployer as  Is  allowed  by  law  for  any  unpaid  wages  of  the  laborer, 
and  shall  not  be  assignable,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  claims 
of  creditors,  and  from  levy  or  execution  or  attachment  or  garnish- 
ment, except  under  a  judgment  of  court  for  alimony  in  favor  of 
a  wife  or  ascendant  or  descendant. 

2.  Fees  of  attorneys  and  physicians  for  services  under  this  act 
shall  be  reasonable  and  shall  be  measured  according  to  the  work- 
man's station  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  court 
^  Sec.  22  (as  amended  by  No.  247,  Acts  of  1920).  1.  On  or  before 
November  1st,  1920,  any  employer  who  may  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  employer  who  may  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  on  or  before  October  1st,  1920,  and  within 
thirty  days  after  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any 
employer  who  may  come  under  its  provisions  subsequent  to  Oc- 
tober 1st,  1920,  s^iall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 
the  employer's  domicile,  proof  that.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  such  employer  has  taken  out  insurance  against 
all  liability  that  might  arise  under  this  act,  or  shall  furnish  a 
bond,  with  good  and  solvent  surety,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
payment  of  all  liability  that  might  arise  under  this  act,  unle^ 
ei^cused  by  the  court  from  taking  out  such  Insurance  or  furnish- 
ing such  bond  upon  proof  of  financial  solvency.  Any  employer 
falling  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  if 
liable  for  compensation  under  this  act,  be  so  liable  at  twice  the 
rate  fixed  by  this  act,  and  shall  be  liable  to  pay.  In  a  lump  sum, 
to  any  injured  employee  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  act, 
or  to  the  dependent  of  any  such  Injured  employee,  such  payment 
as,  together  with  the  amount  already  paid,  if  any,  will  aggregate 
twice  the  compensation  due  under  this  act  for  such  injury. 

2.  If  it  should  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  there  Is  reasonable  room  for  uncertainty  as  to  the 
financial  responsibility  of  an  employer  against  whom  liability 
for  compensation  has  accrued,  and  that  such  employer  has  not 
taken  out  insurance  against  his  liability  under  this  act,  or  has 
not  furnished  a  bond  as  In  this  section  provided,  the  court  may 
order  such  employer  to  forthwith  furnish  a  bond,  with  good  and 
solvent  surety,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  payment  of  all  liability 
that  has  arisen  or  might  arise  under  this  act 

r Section  30  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
gar.  Sec.  30  (as  amended  by  No.  244,  Acts  of  1920).  This  act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  employer  acting  as  a  common 
carrier  while  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  rail- 
road, provided  that  the  employee  of  such  common  carrier  was 
injured  or  killed  while  so  employed ;  but  if  the  injury  or  killing 
of  an  employee  of  a  railroad  occurs  while  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  both  engaged  and  employed  at  the  time  in  an  intra- 
state operation  or  movement,  and  said  movement  or  operation  is 
not  controlled  or  governed  by  the  laws,  rule  of  liability,  or  method 
of  compensation  which  has  been  or  may  be  established  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  t^en  this  act  shall  govern  and 
compensation  shall  be  recovered  hereunder;  and  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  work  done,  nor  shall  any 
comi)ensation  be  payable  under  this  act  to  the  master,  officers, 
or  any  members  of  the  crew  of  any  vessel  used  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  which  said  vessel  is  not  registerod  or  enrolled 
in  the  State  of  Louislaniu 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  by  ch  222» 
Acts  of  1921.    The  changes  are  indicated  ^low: 

Section  1  is  amended  in  the  last  paragrapb  of  subsection 
VIII,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

'*  In  all  other  cases  questions  of  entire  or  partial  dependency  Depenonitii 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  as  the  fact 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  accident  If  there  is  more 
than  one  person  wholly  dependent,  the  compensation  shall  be 
divided  equally  among  them,  and  persons  partly  dependent,  if 
any,  shall  receive  no  part  thereof  during  the  period  in  which 
compensation  is  paid  to  persons  wholly  dependent  If  there  is 
no  one  wholly  dependent  and  more  than  one  person  partly  de- 
pendent, the  compensation  shall  be  dlyided  among  them  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  extent  of  their  dependency.  If  a  de-  Aiienk 
pendent  is  an  alien  resldin^^outside  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  tne  compensation  paid  to  any  sqch 
dependent  shall  be  one-half  that  hereinafter  provided  in  case 
of  the  death  of  an  employee.'* 

[Section  7  is  amended  by  changing  the  word  **  illegally "  In 
the  first  line  of  the  second  sentence  to  '*  legally,'*  so  as  to  read : 
'*  a  minor  working  at  an  age  legally  permitted,  eta" 

Section  9  is  changed  by  reducing  the  waiting  time  from  10     Waiting  time, 
days  to  7  days,  making  compensation  begin  on  the  8th  day. 

Section  12  is  amended  so  that  the  first  sentence  now  reads  as 
follows:]  ' 

Sec.  12.  If  death  results  from  the  injury,  the  employer  shall  fo^dSSi!  **" 
pay  the  dependents  of  the  employee,  wholly  dependent  upon  his 
earnings  for  support  at  the  time  of  his  injury,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  two-thirds  his  average  weekly  wages,  earnings,  or 
salary,  but  not  more  than  sixteen  dollars  nor  less  than  six 
dollars  a  week,  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  weelcs  from  ttie 
date  of  the  injury,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  four  thousand  dol- 
lars: Provided,  however,  That  if  the  dependent  of  the  employee 
to  whom  the  compensation  shall  be  payable  upon  his  death  is 
the  widow  of  such  employee,  upon  her  death  or  remarriage  the 
compensation  thereafter  payable  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
to  the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  employee,  including 
adopted  and  step-children,  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or 
over  said  age,  but  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from 
earning,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  widow  at  the  time  of  her 
death  or  remarriage. 

[Section  14  is  amended  by  making  two-thirds  instead^  of  three-     wag«  percent- 
fifths  of  the  workman's  wages  the  basis  of  compensation  for  total  •««• 
disability ;  also  by  increasing  the  weekly  maximum  to  $16  and  the 
total  to  $6,000. 

Section  15  is  amended  by  changing  three-fifths  to  two-thirds,  in 
the  first  sentence ;  also  by  making  the  weekly  maximum  for  par- 
tial disability  $16  instead  of  $15. 

Section  16  is  amended  by  substituting  two-thirds  for  three-fifths 
throughout ;  also  by  changing  the  first  sentence  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:] 

Sec.  16.  In  cases  included  in  the  following  schedule  the  dis-     Period  of  total 
ability  in  each  such  case  shall  be  deemed  to  be  total  for  the  disabuity. 
period  specified,  and  after  such  specified  period,  if  there  be  a 
total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  the  Injury 
si)ecified,   the  employee  shall   receive   compensation   while  such 
total  or  partial  incapacity  continues  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
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tions  fourteen  and  fifteen,  respectively,  but  in  no  case  shall  com- 
pensation continue  more  than  three  hundred  we^u  after  the 
injury. 

[Section  26  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following:] 
Settlements  to     Settlement  of  such  clainis  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
approv   .       therefrom  must  have  the  approval  of  the  court  wherein  litigation 
is  pending,  or  if  not  in  suit,  of  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 
The  beneficiary  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present  in  person  or  by  counsel  at  the  approval  pro- 
ceedings. 
* "     The  failure  of  the  employer  or  compensation  insurer  in  interest 
to  pursue  his  remedy  against  the  third  party  within  ninety  days 
after  written  demand  by  a  compensation  beneficiary  shall  entitle 
such  beneficiary  or  his  representatives  to  enforce  liability  in  his 
own  name,  accounting  for  the  proceeds  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
above  provided. 

[Section  29  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  fourth  paragraph 
thereof  the  following:] 

In  case  the  office  of  chairman  becomes  vacant  through  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  the  associate  legal  member  shall  act  as 
chairman  until  the  governor  makes  an  appointment  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

[Section  SO  is  amended  by  striking  out  from  the  second  sentence 
the  words :  **  and  the,  clerk  of  the  c<^mission  shall  record  it  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose." 

Section  33  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Sec.  33.  The  whole  matter  shall  then  be  referred  to  the  chair- 
man or  associate  legal  member  of  said  commission,  who  shall  fix 
a  time  for  hearing  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  upon  a  three 
days'  notice  given  to  the  other  party.  All  hearings  shall  be  held 
in  the  town  where  the  accident  occurred,  but  the  commission  may. 
with  the  consent  of  said  claimant,  hold  said  hearing  in  some  other 
place,  in  which  case  the  commission  may  reimburse  the  claimant 
for  the  actual  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  hear- 
ing; any  sum  of  money  paid  for  such  expenses  to  be  charged  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  industrial  accident  commission  under  the 
leading  **  Expenses  of  administration." 
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(The  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  in  1020 
(ch.  456),  and  1022  (chs.  303,  321,  and  350).  The  changes  are 
noted  below. 

Section  15  was  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1020,  by  adding 
thereto  the  following:] 

Any  such  eihployer  who  may  wish  to  adopt  any  one  of  the  Securitr  of 
methods  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  for  assuring  the**^^* 
payment  of  compensation  to  his  employees  and  their  dependents 
shall  first  submit  to  the  State  industrial  accident  commission  the 
method  he  wishes  to  adopt.  The  said  commission  may  approve  or 
reject  the  method  proposed.  If  rejected,  the  employer  may  sub- 
mit another  method  authorized  under  this  act  The  said  commis- 
sion may  from  time  to  time  revise  or  alter  its  decision  in  approving 
the  election  of  an  employer  to  adopt  any  one  of  the  methods  of 
assuring  payment  of  the  compensation  as  provided  for  In  this  act, 
if  such  action  is  reasonably  necessary  to  secure  and  safeguard 
such  payments  to  employees  or  for  the  diminishing  and  prevention 
of  accidents.  Any  action  of  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  or  preventing  accidents  shall  not  apply  to  public 
service  corporations  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  public  service 
commission.  Any  decision  of  said  commission  under  this  section 
or  section  14  of  this  act  may  be  reviewed  by  writ  of  certiorari  In 
the  circuit  court  for  the  county  in  which  the  employer  may  reside 
or  In  any  of  the  common  law  courts  of  Baltimore  City,  if  the 
employer  resides  in  Baltimore  City. 

Any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  insure  voluntarily  the  payment  of  the  compensation 
specified  in  this  act  to  his  employees  and  their  dependents  through 
one  of  the  methods  of  assurance  of  payment  mentioned  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  section  of  this  act,  or  falls  to  furnish 
satisfactory  proof  to  the  commission  of  his  financial  ability  to  pay 
such  compensation  himself  or  give  bond  or  deposit  securities  as 
aforesaid,  shall  at  any  time  after  November  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  be  compelled  by  the  commission  to  insure  to 
his  employees  and  their  dependents  the  payment  of  the  compensa- 
tion specified  in  this  act,  by  paying  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  State  acddent  fund,  hereinafter  authorized 
to  be  established,  the  premium  or  taxes  levied  and  published  by 
the  commission  for  the  group  of  emplojrments.  Industries,  or  works 
to  which  said  employer  belongs.  And  any  such  employer  who 
falls  or  refuses  to  so  insure  within  ten  days,  after  being  ordered 
by  the  commission  to  do  so,  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  premium  or  taxes  required  of  him  for  six 
months*  insurance  in  the  State  accident  fund,  as  a  penalty,  which, 
together  with  his  premium  or  tax  due  the  State  accident  fund  for 
the  first  six  monUis,  may  be  collected  by  the  commission  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  provided  in  section  22 
of  this  act  for  the  collection  of  premiums  or  taxes  in  default. 

In  exercising  the  discretion  conferred  upon  it  by  this  section 
and  section  14  of  this  act  the  State  industrial  accident  commission 
shall  consider  the  reputation  of  any  insurance  company  or  asso- 
ciation, in  which  any  such  employer  may  desire  to  insure,  for 
promptness  and  fairness  in  the  settlement  of  compensation  claims, 
without  unreasonable  resistance  on  the  part  of  any  such  insurance 
company  or  association,  and  shall  also  consider  the  financial 
strength  of  the  employer,  the  number  of  employees  employed,  the 
degree  of  hazard  to  employees  engaged  in  the  employment,  the 
likelihood  or  danger  of  several  employees  being  injured  or  killed 
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by  one  and  the  same  accident,  the  relative  inflnence,  the  different 
methods  by  whldi  compensation  may  be  assured  under  this  act 
are  likely  to  exert  vpon  the  employer  and  his  employees  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  and  any  other  facts  or  conditions  bearing 
upon  the  security  and  promptness  of  payment  of  the  compensation 
and  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

[Section  17  was  amended  by  ch.  821,  Acts  of  1922,  bir  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

Section  10  is  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920,  by  making 
classifications  applicable  throughout  the  year  in  which  made, 
**  unless  a  reclassification  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, necessitate  a  change  of  rate  within  such  year ;  *'  also  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:] 
OMdeiidi.  "The  commission,  in  its  administration  of  the  State  accident 

fund,  shall  have  the  poiver  to  declare  dividends  to  the  subscribers 
or  policy  holders  in  the  fund,  either  in  the  form  of  cash  refunden 
or  credits,  when  the  financial  condition  of  the  fund  is  such.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  commission,  as  to  make  such  dividend  declara- 
tion warranted  and  advisable." 

[Section  27  is  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920,  by  increasing 
the  amount  that  may  be  assessed  against  insurance  carriers  and 
self-insurers  for  an  expense  fund  for  the  commission  from  $60,000 
to  $80,000  per  year. 

Section  29  is  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920,  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:] 
innintnct  poU-     Sec.  29.  Every  policy  for  the  insurance  of  the  compensation 
*"^  herein  provided  for,  or  against  liability  therefor,  shall  be  deemed 

to  be  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  No  company  or 
association  shall  enter  into  any  such  policy  of  insurance  until 
such  company  or  association  shall  first  obtain  from  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Maryland  a  license  of  authority  for  the  purpose 
which  said  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  its  or 
their  premium  rates  for  carrying  compensation  insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  this  law  and  until  the  form  of  such  policy  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  industrial  accident  commission;  and 
said  insurance  commissioner  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  require  said  insurance  companies  to  establish  and  maintain 
adequate  rates  to  cover  respective  risks  to  which  their  policies 
are  applicable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  Any  insurance 
company  or  employer  carrying  his  own  insurance,  desiring  to  do 
compensation  insurance  in  this  State,  shall  be  required  to  keep 
and  maintain  a  local  office  in  charge  of  a  competent  person,  who 
shall  handle  all  the  compensation  work  for  said  insurance  com- 
pany or  self-insurer.  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  insurance 
company,  association,  and  self-insurer  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  offense,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
the  insurance  commissioner  may  revoke  the  license  of  authority 
for  doing  business  In  this  State  of  such  person,  corporation,  firm, 
insurance  company,  and  association  and  the  State  industrial 
accident  commission  may  prohibit  such  self-insurer  from  carrying 
its  own  insurance. 

[Section  32  is  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding  to 
paragraph  (43)  thereof  the  words  "and  to  all  work  of  an  extra- 
hazardous nature." 

Section  35  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
sute  and  nm-     Sec.  35  (as  amended  by  ch.  803,  Acts  of  1922).  Whenever  the 
nidpia    employ-  State,  county,  city,  or  any  municipality  shall  engage  in  any  extra- 
•®^  hazardous  work,  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  whether  for 

pecuniary  gain  or  otherwise.  In  which  workmen  are  employed  for 
wages,  this  article  shall  be  applicable  thereto.  Whenever  and  so 
long  as  by  State  law,  city  charter,  or  municipal  ordinance  provi- 
sion equal  or  better  than  that  given  under  the  terms  of  this  article 
is  made  for  municipal  employees  injured  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment, such  employees  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
article. 
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[Section  36  Is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  86  (as  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920).  Each  employee    Soae  of  com- 
(or  in  case  of  death  his  family  or  dependents)  entitled  to  receive  p********"** 
compensation  under  this  article  shall  receive  the  same  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  schedule  and  except  as  in  this  article 
otherwise  provided,  such  payment  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  and  all 
rights  of  action  whatsoever  against  any  person  whomsoever. 

1.  In  case  of  total  disability  adjudged  to  be  permanent  sixty-six     Permanent  to- 
and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly  wages  shall  be  *^  dieabiuty. 
paid  to  the  employee  during  the  continuance  of  such  total  dis- 
ability, not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  eighteen  dollars  per  week 

and  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  eight  dolUura  per  we^  unlegs 
the  employee*s  established  weekly  wages  are  less  than  eight  dollars 
per  week  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  in  which  event  he  shall  receive 
compensation  in  an  amount  equal  to  his  average  weekly  wages, 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $5,000.  Loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  both 
hands,  or  both  arms,  or  both  feet,  or  both  legs,  or  both  eyes,  or 
of  any  two  thereof,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  proof  to 
the  contrary,  constitute  permanent  total  disability.  In  all  other 
cases  permanent  total  disability  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

2.  In  case  of  temporary  total  disability  sixty-six  and  two-thirds    Temporary  to- 
per centum  of  the  average  weekly  wages  shall  be  paid  to  the  em-  **^  diMbiuty. 
ployee  during  the  continuance  thereof,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum of  eighteen  dollars  per  week  and  not  less  than  a  minimum 

of  eight  dollars  per  week,  unless  the  employee's  established  weekly 
wages  are  less  than  eight  dollars  per  week  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  in  which  event  he  shall  receive  compensation  equal  to  his 
full  wages ;  but  in  no  case  to  continue  more  than  six  years  from 
the  date  of  the  injury  or  to  exceed  thirty-seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  the  aggregate. 

3.  In  case  of  disability  partial  in  character  but  permanent  in    Permanent  pat* 
quality  the  compensation  shall  be  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  pertiai  diaabiuty. 
centiun  of  the  average  weekly  wages,  in  no  case  to  exceed  eighteen 

dollars  per  week  and  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  eight  dollars  per 
week,  unless  the  employee's  established  weekly  wages  are  less  than 
eight  dollars  per  week  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  in  which  event 
he  shall  receive  compensation  equal  to  his  full  wages,  but  in  no 
case  to  exceed  more  than  thirty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  the  aggregate,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  employees  for  the  period 
named  in  the  schedule,  as  follows : 

Thumb— For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  fifty  weeks. 

First  finger — For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called  the 
index  finger,  thirty  weeks. 

Second  finger — For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger,  twenty-five  weeka 

Third  finger — ^For  the  loss  of  a  third  finger,  twenty  week& 

Fourth  finger — For  the  loss  of  a  fourth  finger,  commonly  called 
the  little  finger,  fifteen  weeks. 

The  loss  of  the  second  or  distal  phalange  of  the  thumb  shall  be 
considered  to  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such  thumb ;  the 
loss  of  more  than  one-half  of  such  thumb  shall  be  considered  to  be 
equal  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  thumb;  the  loss  of  the  third  or 
distal  phalange  of  any  finger  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to 
the  loss  of  one-third  of  such  finger.  The  loss  of  the  middle  or 
second  phalange  of  any  finger  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to 
the  loss  of  two^hirds  of  such  finger.  The  loss  of  more  than  the 
middle  and  distal  phalange  of  any  finger  shall  be  considered  to  be 
equal  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  such  finger :  Provided,  however. 
That  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  received  for  more  than  one 
linger  exceed  the  amount  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of 
a  hand. 

Great  toe — ^For  the  loss  of  a  great  toe,  twenty-five  weeks. 

Other  toes — ^For  the  loss  of  one  of  the  toes,  other  than  the 
great  toe,  ten  weeks. 

Hand — For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  one  hundred  and  fifty  weeks. 

Arm — ^For  the  loss  of  an  arm,  two  hundred  weeks. 

Foot — ^For  the  loss  of  a  foot,  one  hundred  and  fifty  weeks. 
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Leg — For  the  loss  of  a  leg,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  weetes. 

Eye — For  the  loss  of  an  eye,  one  hundred  weeks. 

Hearing — For  the  total  loss  of  hearing  of  one  ear,  fifty  weeks; 
for  the  total  loss  of  hearing  of  both  ears,  one  hundred  weeks. 

Loss  of  use — Permanent  loss  of  use  of  a  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg, 
or  eye,  shall  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  loss  of  such 
hand,  arm,  foot,  leg,  or  eye,  and  for  the  loss  of  the  fractional 
part  of  the  vision  of  either  one  or  both  eyes,  the  injured  employee 
shall  be  compensated  in  like  proportion  to  the  comp^isation  for 
total  loss  of  vision,  and  in  arriving  at  the  fractional  part  of  vision 
lost  regard  shall  not  be  had  for  the  effect  that  correcting  lens  or 
lenses  may  have  upon  the  eye  or  eyes. 

Amputations — Amputation  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist 
shall  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  loss  of  a  hand. 
Amputation  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle  shall  be  considered 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  loss  of  a  foot.  Amputation  at  or  above 
the  elbow  shall  be  considered  as  the  loss  of  an  arm.  Amputation 
at  or  above  the  knee  shall  be  considered  as  the  loss  of  the  leg. 

The  compensation  for  the  foregoing  specific  injuries  shall  be 
paid  in  addition  to,  and  consecutively  with,  the  compensation 
hereinbefore  provided  in  subsection  2  of  this  section. 

If  an  employee  dies,  the  right  to  any  compensation  payable 
under  this  subsection,  unpaid  at  the  ^ate  of  his  death,  shall  sur- 
vive to  and  vest  in  his  personal  representatives. 

Other  cases — In  all  other  cases  In  this  class  of  disability  the 
compensation  shall  be  fifty  per  centum  of  the  difference  between 
his  average  weekly  wages  and  his  wage-earning  capacity  there- 
after in  the  same  employment  or  otherwise,  if  less  than  before 
the  accident  (but  not  to  exceed  eighteen  dollars  per  week),  pay- 
able during  the  continuance  of  such  partial  disability,  but  not 
to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars,  and  subject  to  reconsideration 
of  the  degree  of  such  Impairment  by  the  commission  on  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  application  of  any  party  in  interest. 

In  all  cases  where  there  has  been  an  amputation  of  a  part  of 
any  member  of  the  body  herein  specified,  or  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  any  part  thereof,  for  which  compensation  is  not  specifically 
provided  herein,  the  commission  shall  allow  compensation  for 
such  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  weeks  allowed  for  the 
amputation  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  entire  member  as  the 
affected  or  amputated  portion  thereof  bears  to  the  whole. 

Disfigurements — For  other  mutilations  and  disfigurements,  not 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  compensation  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
discretion  of  the  commission,  for  not  less  than  ten  weelcs  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  weeks,  as  the  commission  may  fix,  in 
each  case  having  due  regard  to  the  character  of  the  mutilation 
and  disfigurement  as  compared  with  mutilation  and  injury  here- 
inbefore specifically  provided  for. 
TemporarY  par-  4.  In  case  of  temporary  partial  disability,  except  the  particular 
tial  diaabUity.  cases  mentioned  in  subdivision  three  of  this  section,  an  injured 
employee  shall  receive  fifty  per  centum  of  the  difference  between 
his  average  weekly  wages  and  his  wage-earning  capacity  there- 
after in  the  same  employment  or  otherwise,  if  less  than  before 
the  accident,  but  not  to  exceed  eighteen  ($18)  dollars  per  weA 
during  the  continuance  of  such  partial  disability,  but  not  in  excess 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  Hiis  article. 

In  case  the  injury  causes  death  within  the  period  of  three 
years,  the  benefits  shall  be  in  the  amounts  and  to  the  persons 
following : 

If  there  be  no  dependents,  the  disbursements  shall  be  limited 
to  the  expense  provided  for  In  section  thirty-seven  hereof. 
■N»«Mi«rta  If  there  are  wholly  dependent  persons  at  the  time  of  death, 
the  payment  shall  be  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the 
average  weekly  wages,  not  to  exceed,  however,  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  dollars  per  week,  and  not  less  than  a  minimum  of 
eight  ($8)  dollars  per  week,  unless  the  deceased  employee*8  estab- 
li^ed  weekly  wages  were  less  than  eight  dollars  per  week  at  tbe 
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time  of  Injaiy,  In  which  event  the  compensation  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  weekly  wages,  and  to  continue 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period  between  the  date  of  death  and 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  weeks  after  the  date  of  injury,  and 
not  to  amount  to  more  than  a  maximum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
nor  less  than  a  minimum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

If  there  are  no  wholly  dependent 'persons  at  the  time  of  the 
death,  but  are  partly  dependent  persons,  those  partly  dependent 
shall  receive  compensation  as  follows:  The  weekly  payments  to 
such  dependents  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly  wages  or 
eighteen  ($18)  dollars  per  week,  but  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commission,  be  for  a  less  amount  per  week  and  to  continue 
for  all  or  such  portion  of  the  period  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
weeks  after  the  date  of  the  injury,  as  the  commission  In  each 
cnse  may  determine,  and  not  to  amount  to  more  than  a  maximum 
of  three  thousand  dollars.^ 

The  following  persons  shall  be  presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent 
for  support  upon  a  deceased  employee :  A  wife  or  invalid  husband 
("invalid"  meaning  one  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated 
from  earning),  a  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
(or  over  said  age  if  physically  or  mentally  Incapacitated  from 
earning)  living  with  or  dependent  upon  the  parent  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  or  death. 

In  all  other  cases,  questions  of  dependency,  in  whole  or  In 
.  part,  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  facts  In  each 
particular  case  existing  at  the  time  of  the  injury  resulting  In 
death  of  such  employee,  but  no  person  shall  be  considered  as  de- 
pendent unless  such  person  be  a  father,  mother,  grandfather, 
grandmother,  stepchild  or  grandchild,  or  brother  or  sister  of  the 
deceased  employee,  including  those  otherwise  specified  in  this 
section. 

The  right  to  any  compensation  payable  to  iiny  dependent  and 
unpaid  at  the  date  of  death  of  any  such  dependent  shall  survive 
to  and  be  vested  In  the  surviving  dependents,  **«i  the  commission 
may  determine,  if  there  be  such  surviving  dependents,  and  if 
there  be  none  such,  then  the  compensation  shall  cease. 

Compensation  under  this  article  to  alien  dependent  widows,  AUeni. 
children,  and  parents,  not  residents  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  same  In  amount  as  is  provided  in  each  case  for  residents, 
except  that  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  an  accident  result- 
ing In  death  the  commission  may  In  Its  discretion  convert  any 
payments  thereafter  to  become  due  to  such  beneficiaries  into  a 
lump-sum  payment,  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  twenty-four  hundred 
dollars,  by  paying  a  sum  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  then  value 
of  such  payments. 

Nonresident  alien  dependents  may  be  officially  represented  by 
the  consular  officers  of  the  nation  of  which  such  alien  or  aliens 
may  be  citizens  or  subjects,  and  In  such  cases  the  consular  officers 
shall  have  the  right  to  receive,  for  distribution  to  such  nonresident 
alien  dependents,  all  compensation  awarded  hereunder,  and  the 
receipt  of  such  consular  officers  shall  be  a  full  discharge  of  ail 
sums  paid  to  and  received  by  them. 

[Section  37  is  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding  arti-  Mtdioal  aid, 
ficlal  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  legs  to  the  specific  articles  to  be  ®**^ 
furnished  if  required  by  the  commission,  the  cost  of  all  such  medi- 
cal, etc.,  treatment  not  to  exceed  $300.  The  allowance  for  funeral 
costs  Is  advanced  from  $75  to  $125,  and  "any  bill  for  funeral 
expenses  contracted  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  null  and  void  and  uncollectible,  either 
out  of  the  compensation  allowed  or  out  of  the  personal  assets  of 
those  obligating  themselves  to  pay,  unless  and  until  said  bill  Is 
approved  by  the  commission.** 

Section  39  Is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  39  (as  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920).  When  an  em-     Appllcatioa. 
ployee  Is  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  act  he  shall  file  with 
the  commission  his  application  and  the  report  of  the  physician. 
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provided  he  was  attended  by  a  physician  of  his  own  selection, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  his  disability,  for  -which 
compensation  is  daimed,  and  failure  to  do  so  unless  excused  by 
the  commission,  either  on  the  ground  that  the  insurance  carrier 
or  the  employer  has  not  been  prejudiced  thereby,  or  for  some  other 
sulBcient  reason,  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  claim  under  this  act. 

When  death  results  from  injury  the  parties  entitled  to  compen- 
sation under  this  act,  or  some  one  in  their  behalf,  shall  make 
application  for  the  same  to  the  conunission  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  death,  which  application  must  be  accompanied  with 
proof  of  death  and  proof  of  relationship  [shovring  the  parties  to  be 
entitled  to  compensation],  under  this  act,  certificates  of  attending 
physician,  if  attended  by  a  physician,  and  such  other  proof  as  may 
be  required  by  the  rules  of  the  commission. 

[Section  43  is  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920,  by  giving  a 
widow,  on  remarriage,  compensation  for  one  year  thereafter,  if 
so  much  remains  outstanding.  The  last  paragraph,  which,  was  a 
mere  repetition  of  part  of  the  first,  is  stricken  out 

Section  44  is  amended  by  substituting  the  words  *'  United 
States  "  for  the  word  "  State  "  where  it  occurs. 

Sections  49  and  51  are  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 
WaiUnff  time.  Seo.  49  (as  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920).  No  compensa- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  three  days  after  the  beginning  of  dis- 
ability except  disbursements  herein  authorized  for  medical,  nurse, 
and  hospital  services  and  medicines  and  for  funeral  expenses. 
Lomp  nimi.  Sec.  51  (as  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920).  In  every  case 
providing  for  compensation  to  an  employee  or  his  depend^it,  ex- 
cepting temporary  disability,  the  commission  may,  if  in  its  opinion 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  warrant  it,  convert  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  in  a  partial  or  total  lump  sum. 

[Section  58  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
Li tbiiity  of  Sec.  58  (as  amended  by  ch.  303,  Acts  of  1922).  Where  the  injury 
third  iwrflei.  ^j.  death  for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  article  was 
caused  under  circumstances  creating  a  legal  liability  in  some  per- 
son other  than  the  employer  to  pay  damages  in  respect  thereof, 
the  employee,  or  in  the  case  of  death,  his  personal  representatives* 
or  dependents,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  may  proceed  either  by  law 
against  that  other  person  to  recover  damages  or  against  the  em- 
ployer for  compensation  under  this  article,  or  in  case  of  Joint 
t6rt  feasors  against  both;  and  If  compensation  Is  claimed  and 
awarded  or  paid  under  this  article,  any  employer,  if  he  is  self- 
insured,  insurance  company,  association,  or  the  State  accident 
fund  may  enforce  for  their  benefit,  as  the  case  may  be^  the  liabil- 
ity of  such  other  person:  Providedy  however.  If  damages  are 
recovered  in  excess  of  the  compensation  already  paid  or  awarded 
to  be  paid  under  this  article,  and  also  any  payments  made  for 
medical  or  surgical  services,  funeral  expenses,  or  for  any  of  the 
other  purposes  enumerated  in  section  87  of  this  article,  then  any 
such  excess  shall  be  paid  to  the  injured  employee,  or  in  case  of 
death  to  his  dependents,  less  the  expenses  and  costs  of  action 
incurred  by  the  employer,  insurance  company,  association,  or 
State  accident  fund,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  any  such  employer, 
insurance  company,  association,  or  State  accident  fund  shall  not, 
within  two  months  from  the  passage  of  the  award  of  this  commis- 
sion, start  proceedings  to  enforce  the  liability  of  such  other  per- 
son, the  injured  employee,  or  In  case  of  death  his  dependents,  may 
enforce  the  liability  of  such  other  person:  Provided,  tiotoever. 
That  If  damages  are  recovered  the  injured  employee,  or  In  case  of 
death,  his  dependents,  may  first  retain  therefrom  the  expenses  and 
costs  of  action  for  [after?]  which  the  employer,  insurance  com- 
pany, association,  or  the  State  accident  fund,  as  the  case  may  he, 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  compensation  already  paid  or  awarded, 
and  any  amount  or  amounts  paid  for  medical  or  surgical  services, 
funeral  expenses,  or  for  any  of  the  other  purposes  enumerated  in 
section  37  of  this  article,  and  the  balance  in  excess  of  these  Items 
shall  inure  to  the  injured  employee,  or  in  case  of  death,  to  his 
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dependents,  and  tbe  amount  thns  received  by  the  injured  em- 
ployee, or  in  case  of  death  by  his  dependents,  shall  be  in  neu  of 
any  award  that  might  otherwise  have  been  made  thereafter  in  the 
same  case  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  said  case  shall 
thereupon  be  deemed  to  have  been  finally  settled  and  closed. 

[Section  62  is  amended  by  ch.  456,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"(e)  That  there  has  l^een  no  prejudice  caused  by  failure  to  file    Pnammdom. 
claims  within  thirty  (30)  days."  *^ 

Section  63  is  last  amended  by  ch.  529,  Acts  of  1922.    Subsec- 
tions 3  and  10  now  read  as  fbllows:] 

SxTBSEc.  3.  "Employee"  means  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  an  ••  nmrHofm.** 
extrahazardous  emptoyment  in  the  service  of  an  employer,  carry- 
ing on  or  conducting  the  same  upon  the  premises  or  at  a  plant, 
or  in  the  course  of  his  employment  away  from  the  plant  of  his 
employer,  and  shall  not  Include  farm  laborers.  "  Farm  laborers," 
as  used  in  this  article,  shall  mean  any  employees  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  are  engaged  in  rendering  any  agricultural 
service,  including  the  threshing  or  harvesting  of  crops,  or  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  are  engaged  in  service  incidental 
to  and  in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits  or  developments, 
whether  the  employer  be  the  farmer  or  other  person  undertaking 
or  contracting  with  Hie  farmer  to  perform  any  such  agricultural 
service,  pursuit,  or  develogpment  This  article  shall  not  apply 
to  farm  laborers,  domestic  servants,  nor  to  country  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  or  similar  rural  employments,  unless  these  em- 
ployments elect  to  come  under  this  article  as  provided  in  section 
33,  nor  in  any  case  where  the  accident  occurred  before  this 
article  takes  effect,  nor  to  casual  employees,  or  any  employee 
whose  salary  is  in  excess  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  any 
employees  who  are  employed  wholly  without  the  State.  But  for 
all  purposes  of  this  article  casual,  occasional,  or  incidental  em- 
ployment outside  of  this  State  by  the  Maryland  employer  of  an 
employee  or  employees  regularly  employed  by  said  employer 
within  this  State  ahaU  be  construed  to  be  employment  within 
this  State:  Provided,  hotoever,  If  an  employee  or  the  dependents 
of  an  employee  shall  receive  compensation  or  damages  under 
the  laws  of  any  other  State,  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  permit  a  total  compensation  for  the  same  in- 
Jury  greater  than  is  provided  for  in  this  article. 

10.  The  term  "  child  "  and  "  children  "  shall  include  posthumous  "  Ohfld.** 
children  and  adopted  children,  whether  members  of  the  deceased 
employee's  household  at  the  time  of  his  accident  or  death  or 
not,  and  shall  also  include  stepchildren,  illegitimate  children, 
and  other  children,  if  such  stepchildren,  illegitimate  children, 
and  other  children  were  members  of  the  household  of  the  decedent 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  death  and  had  received  contribu- 
tions toward  their  support  from  such  deceased  employee  during 
any  part  of  the  six  months  Immediately  preceding  tlie  accident 
or  deattk 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  by  Ada  of 
1$>20,  1921,  and  1922.    The  changes  made  are  as  follows : 

Part  II,  section  5,  is  amended  by  ch.  324,  Acts  of  1920,  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence:] 
Artffldal  man-     "  In  any  case  where  the  board  is  of  opinion  that  the  fitting  of 
"•^  (he  employee  with  an  artificial  eye  or  limb  or  other  mechanictl 

appliance  will  promote  his  restoration  to  industry,  it  may  order 
that  he  be  provided  with  snch  an  artificial  eye,  limb,  or  appliance 
at  the  expense  of  the  insurer." 

[Part  II,  section  6,  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
Death  bencflu,  9^.  6  (as  amended  by  ch.  402.  Acts  of  1922).  If  death  resolts 
from  the  injury,  the  insurer  shall  pay  the  following  dependents 
of  the  employee,  wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings  for  support 
at  the  time  of  his  injury,  compensation  as  follows :  To  the  widow, 
so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried,  sixteen  dollars  a  week  if  and 
S(>  long  as  there  are  more  than  two  children  of  the  employee  who 
are  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or  over  said  age  and  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated  from  earning,  fourteen  dollars  a  week  If 
and  so  long  as  there  are  two  such  children,  twelve  dollars  a  week 
if  and  so  long  as  there  is  one  such  child,  and  ten  dollars  a  week 
if  and  so  long  as  there  Is  no  such  child ;  and.  If  the  wido^  dies, 
to  such  children  in  equal  shares,  sixteen  dollars  a  week  If  and 
so  long  as  there  are  more  than  three  such  d^ldren,  fourteen 
dollars  a  week  If  and  so  long  as  there  are  three  such  children, 
twelve  dollars  a  week  if  and  so  long  as  there  are  two  such  chil- 
dren, and  ten  dollars  a  week  if  and  so  long  as  there  Is  one  such 
child;  but,  if  such  widow  remarries,  the  aforesaid  payments  to 
her  shall  terminate,  and  the  insurer  shall  pay  each  week  to  each 
of  such  children,  if  and  so  long  as  there  are  more  than  five,  his 
or  her  proportionate  part  of  sixteen  dollars,  and  shall  pay  to 
each  of  such  children,  if  and  so  long  as  there  are  five  or  less, 
three  dollars  a  week.  The  period  covered  by  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
longer  than  four  hundred  weeks.  When  weekly  paymedls  have 
been  made  to  an  injured  employee  before  his  death,  the  com- 
pensation under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
begin  from  the  date  of  the  last  of  such  payments  but  shall  not 
continue  more  than  four  hundred  weeks  fix>m  the  date  of  the 
injury. 

In  all  other  cases  of  total  dependency  the  insurer  shall  pay  the 
dependents  of  the  emploj^ee  wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings 
for  support  at  the  time  of  Injury  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  his  average  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  ten  dollars 
nor  less  than  four  dollars  a  week  for  a  period  of  five  hundred 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury;  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
fi mount  be  more  than  four  thousand  dollars.  If  the  employee 
leaves  dependents  only  partially  dependent  upon  his  earnings  for 
support  at  the  time  of  his  Injury,  the  insurer  shall  pay  such 
dependents  a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  the  same  proportion 
of  the  weekly  payments  for  the  benefit  of  persons  wholly  de- 
pendent as  the  amount  contributed  by  the  employee  to  such  par- 
tial dependents  bears  to  the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased  at 
the  time  of  his  injury.  When  weekly  payments  have  been  made 
to  an  injured  employee  before  his  death,  the  compensation  under 
this  paragraph  to  dependents  shall  begin  from  the  date  of  the  last 
of  such  payments,  but  shall  not  continue  more  than  five  hundred 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury. 
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[Part  n,  section  8,  U  amended  by  ch.  368,  Acts  of  1922,  by 
making  the  allowance  for  burial  expenses  $150  Instead  of  $100. 

Part  II,  section  18,  is  amended  by  ch.  223,  Acts  of  1920,  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  words  **  or  if  it  is  found  that  the  insurer 
was  not  prejudiced  by  such  want  of  notice."  Section  23  Is 
amended  by  the  same  act  by  adding  the  words  *'  or  if  it  is  found 
that  the  Insurer  was  not  prejudiced  by  the  delay." 

Part  II,  section  19,  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  19  (as  amended  by  ch.  310.  Acts  of  1921).  After  an  Jti^^^'^^ 
employee  has  received  an  Injury,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter 
during  the  continuance  of  Ms  disability,  he  shall,  If  requested  by 
the  Insurer  or  Insured,  submit  to  an  examination  by  a  regis- 
tered physician  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the  Insurer  or  the 
insured.  The  employee  may  have  a  physician  provided  and  paid 
for  by  himself  present  at  the  examination.  If  a  physician  pro- 
vided by  the  employee  Is  not  present  at  the  examination,  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  insurer  to  file  with  the  department  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  its  examining  physician  or  physicians  if  and  when 
such  report  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  any  order  by  the  depart- 
ment If  the  employee  refuses  to  submit  to  the  examination  or 
in  any  way  obstructs  it,  his  right  to  compensation  shall  be  sus- 
pended and  his  compensation  during  the  period  of  suspension  may 
be  forfeited. 

[Part  III,  section  1,  is  amended  by  ch.  537,  Acts  of  1922,  by 
making  the  industrial  accident  board  consist  of  "  seven  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman."] 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  by  three 
acts  of  1921.  Another  act  (No.  43)  transfers  the  administration 
of  the  law  from  the  Indostrial  accident  board  to  a  newly  created 
department  of  labor  and  industry,  administered  by  a  commission 
of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  governor,  each  to  **  hold  office 
until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  his  successor." 

Part  I,  section  7,  is  amended  and  a  new  section  10  added,  as 
follows:] 
Who  are  «m-     Sec. 7  (as  amended  by  No.  173,  Acts  of  1821).  The  term  "em- 
ployoM.  ployee  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean : 

1.  BJvery  person  in  the  service  of  the  State,  or  of  any  coimty. 
city,  township,  incorporated  village,  or  school  district  therein, 
under  any  appointment,  or  contract  of  hire,  express  or  implied, 
oral  or  written,  except  any  official  of  the  State,  or  of  any  county, 
city,  township,  incorporated  village,  or  school  district  therein, 
elected  at  the  polls :  Provided,  That  one  employed  by  a  contractor 
who  has  contracted  with  a  county,  city,  township,  incorporated 
village,  school  district,  or  the  State,  through  its  representatives, 
shall  not  be  considered  an  employee  of  the  State,  county,  dty, 
township,  incorporated  village,  or  school  district  which  made  the 
contract,  when  such  contractor  is  subject  to  this  act:  PtxnHded, 
however,  That  policemen  or  firemen  or  employees  of  the  police  or 
fire  departments,  or  their  dependents,  in  municipalities  or  villages 
of  this  State  having  charter  provisions  prescribing  like  benefits, 
may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  accept  In  lieu  thereof 
such  like  benefits  as  are  prescribed  in  such  charter,  but  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  like  benefits  from  both :  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting; 
changing,  or  repealing  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  charter  of  any 
municipality  or  village  of  this  State  relating  to  any  benefits,  com- 
pensation, pensions,  or  retirement,  independent  of  this  act,  pro- 
vided for  employees  as  hereinbefore  defined. 

2.  Every  person  In  the  service  of  another,  under  any  contract 
of  hire,  express  or  implied,  including  alibis  (including  woridng 
members  of  partnerships,  receiving  wages  Irrespective  of  profits 
from  such),  and  also  including  minors  who  are  legally  permitted 
to  work  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  shall  be  considered  the  same  and  have  the  same  power  to 
contract  as  adult  employees. 

Oontractors  Sec.  10  (added  by  No.  173,  Acts  of  1921).  (a)  Where  any  em- 
and  lubcontrac- ployer  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  (In  this  section  re- 
^^^  f erred  to  as  the  principal)  contracts  with  any  other  person  (in 

this  section  referred  to  as  the  contractor)  who  is  not  subject  to 
this  act  and  who  does  not  become  subject  to  this  act  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  accidental  Injury  or  death  for  which  claim  Is  made  for 
the  execution  by  or  under  the  contractor  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  work  undertaken  by  the  principal,  the  principal  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  to  any  workman  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  any  compensation  imder  this  act  which  he  would  have  been 
liable  to  pay  if  that  workman  had  been  immediately  employed  by 
him ;  and  where  compensation  is  claimed  from  or  proceedings  are 
taken  against  the  principal,  then,  in  the  application  of  this  act 
reference  to  the  principal  shall  be  substituted  for  reference  to  the 
employer,  except  that  the  amount  of  compensation  shall  be  calcu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the  workman  under  the 
employer  by  whom  he  is  immediately  employed:  Provided^  That 
the  term  '*  contractor  "  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  subcontractors 
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in  all  cases  where  the  principal  gives  permission  that  the  work  or 
any  part  thereof  be  performed  under  subcontract ; 

(b)  Where  the  principal  is  liable  to  pay  compensation  under 
this  section  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  employee 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  at  conmaon  law  against  the  con- 
tractor or  any  other  person  for  any  damages  arising  from  such 
injury  if  he  takes  compensation  from  such  principaL  The  prin- 
cipal, in  case  he  pays  compensation  to  the  employee  of  such  con- 
tractor, may  recover  the  amount  so  paid  in  an  action  against  such 
contractor. 

[Part  II,  section  8,  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sua  8  (as  amended  by  No.  178,  Acts  of  1921).  If  death  results  Deatii  beoeflts. 
from  the  injury,  the  employer  shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  as 
hereinafter  provided,  in  addition  to  the  Indenmit^  paid  to  depend- 
ents, the  reasonable  expense  of  his  last  sickness  and  burying, 
which  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to  any 
stmi  the  employer  may  be  required  to  pay  under  the  provisions  of 
section  four  of  part  two  of  this  act 

[Part  II,  section  9,  is  amended  by  No.  173,  Acts  of  1921,  by     i>i8abUity. 
making  the  maximum  compensation  in  cases  of  total  disability 
$7,000  instead  of  $6,000. 

Part  II,  section  13,  is  amended  by  No.  173,  Acts  of  1921,  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  words,  "  except  as  provided  in  subsection  one  of 
section  seven,  part  one.*' 

Part  II,  section  20,  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Ssa  20  (as  amended  by  No.  173,  Acts  of  1921).  No  agreement 
by  an  employee  to  waive  his  rights  to  compensation  imder  this 
act  shall  be  valid  except  that  employees  or  their  dependents  as 
defined  in  subsection  one  of  section  seven,  part  one,  may,  after 
injury  only,  elect  as  provided  in  subsection  one  of  section  seven, 
part  one. 

[Part  m,  sections  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  14,  and  20  are  amended  by 
Act  No.  60,  and  a  new  section  19  is  added  by  Act  No.  173,  Acts  of 
1921,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  3  (as  amended  by  No.  60.  Acts  of  1921).  The  board  may 
make  rules  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  for  carrying  out  the  pro-  ^^^ 
visions  of  the  act  Process  and  procedure  under  this  act  shall  be 
as  summary  as  reasonably  may  be.  The  board  or  any  member 
thereof  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths,  subpoena  wit- 
nesses, and  to  examine  such  parts  of  the  books  and  records  of  the 
parties  to  a  proceeding  as  relate  to  questions  in  dispute.  Any 
witness  who  refuses  to  obey  a  subpoena  of  a  member  or  deputy 
member  of  the  board,  or  who  refuses  to  be  sworn  or  testify,  or 
who  fails  to  produce  any  papers,  books,  or  documents  touching  any 
matter  under  investigation,  or  any  witness,  party,  or  attorney  who 
is  guilty  of  any  contempt  while  in  attendance  at  any  hearing  held 
under  this  act  may  be  punished  as  for  contempt  of  court ;  and  for 
this  purpose  an  application  may  be  made  to  any  circuit  court 
within  whose  territorial  Jurisdiction  the  offense  is  committed,  and 
for  which  purpose  the  court  is  hereby  given  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  6  (as  amended  by  No.  60,  Acts  of  1921).  If  the  employer, 
or  insurance  company  carrying  such  risk,  or  the  commissioner 
of  insurance,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  employee  fail  to  reach 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  compensation  under  this  act  either 
party  may  notify  the  Industrial  accident  board,  who  shall  there- 
upon set  the  case  for  hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by 
a  member  or  deputy  member  of  the  industrial  accident  board. 

Sec.  7  (as  amended  by  No.  60,  Acts  of  1921).  It  shall  be  the  Dispatei^ 
duty  of  the  industrial  accident  board,  upon  notification  that  the 
parties  have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement,  to  designate  one  of  its 
members  or  deputy  members  to  hear  the  case.  The  member  or 
deputy  member  so  designated  shall  be  known  as  a  committee  of 
arbitration  wherever  the  phrase  "committee  of  arbitration"  is 
used  in  the  act 
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Fees,  etc  Sbc.  10  (as  amended  by  No.  60,  Acts  of  1021).  The  cost  of  sach 

arbitration,  including  the  cost  of  taking  stenographic  notes  of  tbt 
testimony  presented  at  such  hearing,  not  exceeding!  however,  the 
taxable  costs  allowed  in  suits  at  law  in  the  clrctit  courts  of  this 
State,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  and  paid  by  the  State  as  tiie 
other  expenses  of  the  State  are  paid.  The  fees  and  payment 
thereof  of  all  attorneys  and  physicians  for  services  under  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  industrial  accident  board. 
In  the  event  of  disagreement  between  the  parties  as  to  the  fees 
for  services  of  attorneys  and  physicians,  either  party  may  apply 
to  the  ^ard  for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  sectioo 
fourteen,  part  three,  of  the  act. 

Review  of  d*-     ^"^  ^^  ^*®  amended  by  No.  60,  Acts  of  1921).  If  a  claim  .for 
cMm,  review  is  filed,  as  provided  in  part  three,  section  eight,  the  indus- 

trial accident  board  shall  promptly  review  the  decision  of  the 
committee  of  arbitration,  and  such  records  as  may  have  been  kept 
of  Its  hearing,  and  shall  also,  if  desired,  hear  the  parties,  together 
with  such  additional  evidence  as  the  board  in  its  discretion  may 
allow  them  to  submit,  and  file  its  decision  therein  with  the  records 
of  such  proceedings.  Such  review  and  hearing  may  be  held  in  its 
ofiices  at  Lansing,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  board  cd^all  deem  advisable. 

Review  of  dat  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  amended  by  No.  60,  Acts  of  1021).  Any  weekly  pay- 
mentg.  "^^'ment  under  this  act  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Industrial  accident 
board,  or  by  any  member  or  deputy  member  thereof,  at  the  request 
of  the  employer,  or  insurance  company  carrying  such  risk,  or  the 
commissioner  of  insurance,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the  employee, 
and  on  such  review  it  may  be  ended,  diminished,  or  increased, 
subject  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  at>ove  provided,  if 
the  board  or  member  or  deputy  member  finds  that  the  facts  war- 
rant such  action:  Provided^  however,  That  when  such  review  Is 
made  by  a  member  or  deputy  member  it  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  procedure  covering  arbitration  hearings,  set 
forth  In  sections  six,  seven,  and  eight  of  part  three,  and  either 
party  may  appeal  from  the.  decision  of  Vae  member  or  deputy 
member  to  the  full  board  within  ten  days  from  the  filing  of  the 
decision  with  the  industrial  accident  board.  The  costs  of  sucti 
proceedings,  when  heard  before  a  member  or  deputy  member, 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  section  ten,  part  three,  hereof. 

Injuries  outside     Sec.  19  (added  by  No.  173,  Acts  of  1921).  The  Industrial  acd- 
sute.  dent  board  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising 

out  of  injuries  suffered  without  the  territorial  limits  of  this  State, 
in  those  cases  where  the  injured  emplosree  Is  a  resident  of  this 
State  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  the  contract  of  hire  was  made 
in  this  State,  and  any  such  employee  or  his  dependents  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  compensation  or  death  benefits  provided  by  this  act 

Deputie*.  Sec.  20  (as  amended  by  No.  60,  Acts  of  1921).  The  board  may, 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  administrative  board,  appoint 
sufficient  deputy  members  to  enable  It  efficiently  to  administer  the 
law,  who  shall  hold  office  during  Its  pleasure.  Such  deputy  mem- 
bers shall  take  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  have 
power  to  administer  oaths,  certify  official  acts,  take  depositions, 
issue  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  accounts,  and  papers,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  any  such  deputy  member  maj^  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion, inquiry,  hearing,  or  arbitration  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
like  effect  as  if  done  by  a  member  of  the  board.  The  salary  of 
each  such  deputy  member  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  administrative  board. 

IPart   V   is  amended   by  adding   a   new   section   thereto,  as 
follows:! 

Transfer  of  ac-  Sec.  14  (added  by  No.  180,  Acts  of  1921).  The  duties  and  powers 
cident  fund.  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  in  respect  of  the  administration 
of  the  accident  fund  created  in  this  part  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  State  administrative  board,  and  whenever 
reference  is  made  in  this  part  to  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
such  reference  shall  hereafter  be  taken  to  mean  the  State  admin- 
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Istratire  board.  The  securities  belonging  to  such  fund  and  all 
investments  or  reinvestments  thereof,  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  such  board ;  and  the  provisions  in  section  two 
hereof  with  respect  to  the  giving  of  a  bond  are  hereby  repealed. 
QThe  State  administrative  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
advisory  bc«urd  created  by  section  twelve,  shall  appoint  and  em- 
ploy a  manager  for  the  accident  fund,  who  shall  give  a  bond  to 
the  State  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  upon 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  the  accounting  for 
all  collections  and  disbursements  made  by  him.  Such  manager 
shall  perform  such  duties  under  this  part  as  the  State  adminis- 
trative board  shall  direct 
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MINNESOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1921. 

Ohapteb  82. — Compensation  of  workmen  for  injuries, 

tThis  act  supersedes  and  repeals  the  former  compensation  stat- 
ute of  this  State,  ch.  467,  Acts  of  1913,  from  which,  however,  it 
borrows  many  provisions.  The  new  act  was  amended  by  ch. 
423,  Acts  of  192L    It  is  here  printed  in  its  amended  form:] 

Pabt  1. 

COMPENSATION   BY   ACTION    AT   LAW. 

Liability  of     SECTION  1.  When  personal  injury  or  death  is   caused  to  bd 

•mpioyer   for  employee  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  coarse  of  his  em- 

*^°*'*^  ployment,  of  wliich  injury  the  actual  or  lawfully  imputed  negli- 

gence of  the  employer  is  the  natural  and  proximate  cause,  he. 
or,  in  the  case  of  death,  his  personal  representative,  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  surviving  spouse  and  next  of  kin,  shall 
receive  compensation  by  way  of  damages  therefol*  from  his  em- 
ployer: Provided,  The  employee  was  himself  not  willfully  n^- 
gent  at  the  time  of  receiving  6uch  injury ;  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  employee  was  willfully  negligent  shall  be  one  of 
fact  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  subject  to  the  usual  powers  of 
the  court  over  verdicts  rendered  contrary  to  the  evidence,  or 
to  law. 
Certain  defeiiMt     Sec.  2.  In  all  cases  brought  under  part  1  of  this  act  it  shall 

ezdudad.  not  be  a  defense  (a)   that  the  employee  was  negligent,  unless 

and  except  it  shall  also  appear  that  such  negligence  was  willful; 
(b)  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
employee;  (c)  that  the  employee  has  assumed  the  risks  inhereot 
in,  or  incidental  to  the  work,  or  arising  out  of  and  in  the  coarse 
of  his  employment  from  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  provide 
and  maintain  safe  premises  and  suitable  appliances,  which 
grounds  of  defense  are  hereby  abolished  except  as  provided  in 
section  4. 
When  defenMs     Sec.  3.  If  the  employer  elects  not  to  come  under  part  2  of 

excluded.  this  act,  he  loses  the  right  to  interpose  the  three  defenses  named 

in  section  2  in  any  action  brought  against  him  for  personal  in- 
jury or  death  of  an  employee:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  be  held  to  apply  to  any  employer  of  farm  labor,  whether  or 
not  he  has  elected  to  accept  part  2  of  this,  act 
When  defenuee     Sec.  4.  If  the  employer  becomes  subject  to  part  2  of  this  act  and 

tvaiiAbie.  \^q  employee  does  not,  then  the  employer  may  set  up  such  de- 

fenses as  are  available  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act 
Death  cUixnt.  Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4  shall  apply 
to  any  claim  for  the  death  of  an  employee  arising  under  section 
4503  of  chapter  84,  Revised  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1905,  and  the  acts 
or  parts  of  acts  amendatory  thereof,  concerning  death  by  wrong- 
ful act. 
Burden  of     gEC.  6.  In  all  actions  at  law  brought  pursuant  to  part  1  tS. 

proof.  jjj.g  ^^^^  ^g  burden  of  proof  to  establish  willful  negligence  of 

the  injured  employee  shall  be  upon  the  defendant 
Lcg»i  •enrices,     Sec.  7.  No  claim  for  legal  services  or  disbursements  pertaining 

when  lien.  ^^  ^^y  demand  made  or  suit  or  proceeding  brought  under  the 

provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  an  enforceable  lien  against  the 
amount  paid  as  compensation,  or  be  valid  or  binding  in  any  other 
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respect,  unless  the  same  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  Jndge 
presiding  at  the  trial,  or  in  case  of  settlement  without  trial,  by 
a  Judge  of  the  district  court,  or  in  cases  arising  under  part  2 
of  this  act  by  the  industrial  commission :  Provided,  That  if  notice 
in  writing  be  given  the  defendant  of  such  claims  for  legal  serv- 
ices or  disbursements,  the  same  shall  be  a  Hen  against  the 
amount  paid  as  compensation,  subject  to  determination  of  the 
amount  and  approval  hereinbefore  provided.  All  sums  allowed  Medical  ser?- 
as  liens  against  such  compensation  or  paid  for  legal,  medical,  ices,  when  Utn. 
and  hospital  services,  and  other  disbursements  arising  under 
part  2  of  this  act,  shall  be  reported  by  the  employee  to  the  indus- 
trial commission  in  writing  within  ten  days  after  such  payment. 

'  Part  2. 

klbcttvb  compensation. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  or  held  to  apply  to    Employments 
any  common  carrier  by  steam  railroad,  domestic  servants,  farm  la-  "^'"°*^ 
borers,  or  persons  whose  employment  at  the  time  of  the  Injury     Farmer   may 
is  casual,  and  not  In  the  usual  course  of  the  trade,  bushiess,  pro-  ei«<^ 
f esslon,  or  occupation  of  his  employer :  Provided,  That  part  2  of 
this  act  shall  apply  to  farm  labor  If  the  employer  shall  have 
elected  to  accept  the  provisions  of  such  part  2  by  posting  a  written 
or  printed  statement  of  his  election  and  filing  a  duplicate  thereof 
with  the  Industrial  conmilssslon  as  provided  by  section  11  of  this 
act,  not  less  than  thirty  (80)  days  before  the  accident  occurs  to 
an  employee,  for  which  damages  or  compensation  may  be  claimed, 
unless  the  employee  shall  signify  his  election,  as  provided  by 
section  11  of  this  act,  not  to  accept  or  be  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  in  which  case  said  part  2  shall  not  apply: 
And  provided  further.  That  either  party  may  terminate  his  ac- 
ceptance or  election  not  to  accept  the  provisions  of  part  2  of  this 
act  as  provided  by  section  12  hereof. 

Sec.  9.  If  both  employer  and  employee  shall,  by  agreement     A^eement   to 
expressed  or  Implied,  or  otherwise,  as  herein  provided,  become  *>«     wbject    to 
subject  to  part  2  of  this  act,  compensation  according  to  the  ^      * 
schedules  hereinafter  contained  shall  be  paid  by  every  such  em- 
ployer, in  every  case  of  personal  Injury  or  death  of  his  employee, 
caused  by  accident,  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment, without  regard  to  the  question  of  negligence,  except  acci-    iniurie sex- 
dents  which  are  Intentionally  self-inflicted  or  when  the  Intoxlca- ci^^ed. 
tlon  of  such  employee  Is  the  natural  or  proximate  cause  of  the 
injury,  and  the  burden  of  proof  of  such  fact  shall  be  upon  the 
employer.    It  Is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  such  employers  to 
commence  pajrment  of  compensation  at  the  time  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  part  2  of  this  act  without  the  necessity  of  any 
agreement  or  order  of  the  commission,  payments  to  be  made  at 
the  intervals  whei\  the  wage  was  payable  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
No  agreement  by  any  employee  or  dependent  to  take  as  compensa- 
tion an  amount  less  than  that  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  valid. 

Seo.  10.  Such  agreement  or  the  election  hereinafter  provided  Sarrender  of 
for  shall  be  a  surrender  by  the  parties  thereto  of  their  rights  ^^^^  '^^^^s. 
to  any  other  method,  form,  or  amount  of  compensation  or  deter- 
mination thereof  than  as  provided  In  part  2  of  this  act,  and  an 
acceptance  of  all  the  provisions  of  part  2  of  this  act,  and  shall 
bind  the  employee  himself,  and  for  compensation  for  his  death 
shall  bind  his  personal  representative,  the  surviving  spouse  and 
the  next  of  kin,  as  well  as  the  employer,  and  those  conducting  his 
business  during  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency,  for  compensation  for 
death  or  Injury,  as  provided  for  by  part  2  of  this  act 

Sec.  11.  All  contracts  of  employment  made  after  the  taking    Presumption  as 
effect  of  this  act  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  made  with  ref-  ^  accepunce. 
erence,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  2,  unless  otherwise 
expressly  stated  in  the  contract  in  writing,  or  unless  written  or 
printed  notice  has  been  given  by  either  party  to  the  other,  as 
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hereinafter  provided,  that  he  does  not  accept  the  provisions  of 
part  2.  Every  employer  and  every  employee  is  presumed  to  have 
accepted  and  come  under  part  2  hereof  unless  thirty  (30)  days 
prior  to  accident  he  shall  have  signified  his  election  not  to  acc^ 
or  be 'bound  by  the  provisions  of  part  2.  This  election  not  to  ac- 
cept part  2  shall  be  by  notice  as  follows : 
Election  not  to     The  employer  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  his  shop  or  place 

•"*P  of  business  a  written  or  printed  notice  of  his  election  not  to  be 

bound  by  part  2  hereof  and  file  a  duplicate  thereof  with  the  in- 
dustrial conimssinn. 
Notice*.  The  employee  shall  give  written  or  printed  notice  to  the  em- 

ployer of  his  election  not  to  be  bound  by  part  2.  and  file  a  dupli- 
cate with  affidavit  of  service  attached  thereto  with  the  industrial 
commission.  ^ 

•I Jtl""^"*"*^"  **'     Sec.  12.  Either  party  may  terminate  his  acceptance  or  his  elee- 

**"*  Cion  not  to  accept  the  provisions  of  part  2  by  thirty  (30)  days' 

written  notice  to  the  other,  such  notice  to  be  given  as  provided 

in  section  11.    A  duplicate  of  such  notice  with  affidavit  of  service 

attached  thereto  shall  be  filed  with  the  industrial  commissioQ 

and  the  time  shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  notice  is  so  filed. 

Minow.  ggc^  13^  Minors  who  are  permitted  to  work  by  the  laws  of  this 

State  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  part  2  of  this  act,  have  the  same 

power  to  contract,  make  election  of  remedy,  make  settlements, 

and  receive  compensation  as  adult  employees;  subject,  however, 

to  the  power  of  the  industrial  commission  in  Its  discretion  at 

any  time  to  require  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  to  make  such 

settlement  and  to  receive  moneys  thereunder  or  under  an  award. 

Tprnponiry  to-      Sec.  14.  Following  is  the  schedule  of  compensation:    (a)    For 

tai  disability.  Injury  producing  temporary  total  disability,  slxty-slx  and  two- 
thirds  per  centum  of  the  dally  wage  at  the  time  of  Injury,  subject 
to  a  maximum  compensation  of  eighteen  ($18)  dollars  per  week 
and  a  minimum  of  eight  ($8)  dollars  per  week:  Provided^  That 
If  at  the  time  of  Injury  the  employee  receives  wages  of  eight  ($8) 
dollars  or  less  per  week,  then  he  shall  receive  the  full  amoimt 
of  such  wages  per  week.  This  compensation  shall  be  paid  daring 
the  period  of  such  disability,  not,  however,  beyond  three  hundred 
(300)  weeks,  payment  to  be  made  at  the  Intervals  when  the  wage 
was  payable,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
Temporary  pftf.      (b)  In  all  *cases  of  temporary  partial  disability  the  compensa- 

tiai  disability.  ^[^^^  g^ail  be  slxty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  difference 
between  the  daily  wage  of  the  workman  at  the  time  of  injury 
and  the  wage  he  is  able  to  earn  in  his  partially  disabled  condi- 
tion. This  compensation  shall  be  paid  during  the  period  of  sudi 
disability,  not,  however,  beyond  three  hundred  (300)  weeks,  pay- 
ment to  be  made  at  the  intervals  when  the  wage  was  payable  as 
nearly  as  may  be  and  subject  to  the  same  maximum  as  stated 
in  clause  (a). 
Permanent  par-      (c)  For  the  permanent  partial  disability  from  the  loss  of  a 

tiai  disability,  member,  the  compensation  during  the  healing  period  to  be  de- 
termlned  by  the  commission,  but  not  exceeding  fifteei  weeks, 
Healing  period,  gj^^^j^  yye  slxty-slx  and  two-thlrds  per  centum  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dally  wage  of  the  workman  at  the  time  of  injury  and 
the  wages  he  shall  be  able  to  earn.  If  any.  In  his  partially  dis- 
abled condition,  unless  on  application  to  the  Industrial  commis- 
sion, made  in  tbe  same  mnnnor  as  provided  In  section  19  for  addi- 
tional medical  service,  the  period  Is  extended  by  the  commission 
for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  ten  weeks ;  and  thereafter,  and  In 
addition  thereto,  compensation  shall  be  that  named  in  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 
Specific  adied-     For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of 

»!«•  the  dally  wage  at  the  time  of  Injury  during  sixty  (60)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called  Index  finger, 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  dally  wage  at  the  time 
of  injury  during  thirty-five  (35)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger,  slxty-slx  and  two-thirds  per 
centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  thirty  (30) 
weeks. 
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Tor  the  loss  of  a  third  finger,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
centnm  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  dnring  twenty 
(20)  we^s. 

For  the  loss  of  a  fonrth  finger,  commonly  called  the  little  finger, 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centnm  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time 
of  injury  during  fifteen  (15)  weeks. 

The  loss  of  the  first  phalange  of  the  thumb,  or  of  any  finger, 
Ahnll  be  considered  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  su(^  thumb,  or 
finger,  and  compensation  shall  be  paid  at  the  prescribed  rate  dur- 
ing one-half  the  time  specified  above  for  such  thumb  or  finger. 

The  loss  of  one  and  one-half  or  more  phalanges  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  loss  of  the  entire  finger  or  thumb :  Provided,  ho¥>' 
ever.  That  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  received  for  more  than  one 
finger  exceed  the  amount  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of 
a  hand. 

For  the  loss  of  a  great  toe,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum 
of  dally  wage  at  time  of  injury  during  thirty  (30)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  one  of  the  toes  other  than  a  great  toe,  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  dally  wage  at  the  time  of  injury 
during  ten  (10)  weeks. 

The  loss  of  the  first  phalange  of  any  toe  Shall  be  considered  to 
be  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such  toe,  and  compensation 
shall  be  paid  at  the  prescribed  rate  during  one-half  the  time 
specified  above  for  such  toe. 

The  loss  of  one  and  one-half  or  more  phalanges  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  the  loss  of  the  entire  toe. 

For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  not  Including  the  wrist  movement,  sixty- 
six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of 
injury  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  including  the  wrist  movement,  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of 
injury  during  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  (175)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  an  arm,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of 
the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  two  hundred  (200) 
weeks. 

Amputation  of  the  arm  below  the  elbow  shall  be  considered  as 
the  loss  of  a  hand,  Inclnding  wrist  movement,  if  enough  of  the 
forearm  remains  to  permit  the  use  of  an  effective  artificial  mem- 
ber ;  otherwise  it  shall  be  considered  as  the  loss  of  an  arm. 

For  the  loss  of  a  foot,  not  including  the  ankle  movement,  sixty- 
six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of 
injury  during  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  foot.  Including  ankle  movement,  sixty-six  and 
two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury 
during  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  weeka 

For  the  loss  of  a  leg,  if  enough  of  the  leg  remains  to  permit  the 
use  of  an  effective  artificial  member,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  (175)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  leg  so  close  to  the  hip  that  no  effective  arti- 
ficial member  can  be  used,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of 
the  dally  wage  at  the  time  of  Injury  during  two  hundred  (200) 
weeks. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  shall  be  considered  as 
loss  of  foot,  including  ankle  movement,  if  enough  of  the  lower  leg 
remains  to  permit  the  use  of  an  effective  artificial  member ;  other- 
wise it  shall  be  considered  as  loss  of  leg. 

For  the  loss  of  an  eye,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of 
the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  one  hundred  (100) 
weeks. 

For  complete  permanent  loss  of  hearing  in  one  ear,  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury 
during  fifty-two  (52)  weeks. 

For  the  complete  permanent  loss  of  hearing  in  both  ears,  sixty- 
six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of 
injury  during  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  (156)  weeks. 
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For  aerioiM  dlBflgnremeot  other  than  the  loss  of  a  membar,  ma- 
tertally  affecting  the  onplojrability  of  the  Injured  person^  sixty- 
six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of 
Injury  daring  fifty  (50)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  a  leg,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
centum  of  the  dally  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (850)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  arm,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (350)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  a  hand,  sixty^ix  and  two-thirds  p^ 
centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  (325)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  a  foot,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  three  hun- 
dred (300)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  two  arms  other  than  at  the  shoulder,  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of 
Injury  during  four  hundred  (400)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  two  hands,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum 
ot  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  four  hundred  (400) 
weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  two  legs,  other  than  so  close  to  the  hips  that  no 
effective  artificial  members  can  be  used,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  four 
hundred  (400)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  two  feet,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of 
the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  four  hundred  (400) 
weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  one  arm  and  the  other  hand,  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during 
four  hundred  (400)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during;  four 
hundred  (400)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  one  leg  and  the  other  foot,  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during 
four  hundred  (400)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  one  leg  and  one  hand,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  four 
hundred  (400)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  one  arm  and  one  foot,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  four 
hundred  (400)  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  one  arm  and  one  leg,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  during  four 
hundred  (400)  weeks. 
Ooneamnk  ia-     Where  an  employee  sustains  concurrent  injuries  resulting  in 
JoriM.  concurrent  disabilities  he  shall  receive  compensation  only  for  the 

injury  which  entitles  him  to  the  largest  amount  of  compensation ; 
but  this  section  shall  not  effect  liability  for  serious  disfigurement 
materially  affecting  the  employability  of  the  injured  person  or 
liability  for  the  concurrent  loss  of  more  than  one  member,  for 
which  members  compensations  are  provided  in  the  specific  sched- 
ule and  in  subsection  (e)  below. 

In  all  cases  of  permanent  partial  dlsabUity  it  shall  be  consid- 
ered that  the  permanent  loss  of  the  use  of  a  member  shall  be 
equivalent  to  and  draw  the  same  compensation  as  the  loss  of  that 
member;  but  the  compensation  in  and  by  said  schedule  pro- 
vided shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation  in  such  cases 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  section. 
Partial  io«  of  ^  cases  of  permanent  partial  disability  due  to  injury  to  a 
member,  resulting  in  less  than  total  loss  of  such  member,  not 
otherwise  compensated  in  this  schedule,  compensation  shall  be 
paid  at  the  prescribed  rate  during  that  part  of  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  schedule  for  the  total  loss  of  the  respective  member 
which  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  member  bears  to  its  total  loss. 
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All  the  compensations  provided  In  clause  (c)  of  this  section  for 
k»88  of  members  or  loss  of  the  use  of  members  are  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  to  maximum  and  minimum  as  are  stated  in 
clause  (a). 

In  addition  to  the  compensation  provided  In  the  foregoing  Rehabfliuuon. 
schedule  for  loss  or  loss  of  the  use  of  a  member,  the  compensation 
during  the  period  of  retraining  for  a  new  occupation,  as  certified 
by  the  division  of  reeducation,  operating  under  chapter  365, 
Laws  of  Minnesota,  1919,  shall  be  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  the  Injury,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  (25)  weelcs,  provided  the  injury  is  such  as  to 
entitle  the  worlsmen  to  compensation  for  at  least  seventy-five  (75) 
weeks  in  the  schedule  of  indemnities  for  permanent  impairments, 
and  provided  the  industrial  commission  on  application  thereto 
shall  find  that  such  retraining  Is  necessary  and  make  an  order  for 
such  compensation. 

In  all  other  cases  of  permanent  partial  disability  not  above  injtiri«i  not 
enumerated  the  compensation  shall  be  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  •cheduied. 
per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the  wage  of  the  workman 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  and  the  wage  he  is  able  to  earn  in  his 
partially  disabled  condition,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  eighteen 
($18)  dollars  per  week.  Ckxmpensation  shall  continue  during  dis- 
ability, not,  however,  beyond  three  hundred  (300)  weeks. 

(d)  For  permanent  total  disability  as  defined  In  subsection  (e)     ,^*""Jj;f**  *^ 
below,  slxty-slx  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  dally  wage  *^  <u«oiiity. 
at  the  time  of  the  injury,  subject  to  a  maximum  compensation  of 

eighteen  ($18)  dollars  per  week  and  a  minimum  compensation  of 
eight  ($8)  dollars  per  week:  Provided,  That  if  at  the  time  of  the 
injury  the  employee  was  receiving  wages  of  eight  ($8)  dollars  or 
less  per  week,  then  he  shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  wages  per 
week.  This  compensation  shall  be  paid  during  the  permanent 
total  disability  of  the  Injured  person,  but  the  total  amount  pay- 
able under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  ($10,000) 
dollars  In  any  case;  payments  to  be  made  at  the  Intervals  when 
the  wage  was  payable  as  nearly  as  may  be:  Provided,  hoioever. 
That  In  case  an  employee  who  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
becomes  an  inmate  of  a  public  institution,  then  no  compensation 
shall  be  payable  during  the  period  of  his  confinement  In  such 
Institution,  unless  he  has  wholly  dependent  on  him  for  support 
a  person  or  persons  named  in  subsection  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
section  15  (whose  dependency  shall  be  determined  as  If  the  em- 
ployee were  deceased),  in  which  case  the  compensation  provided 
for  In  this  subsection  shall  during  the  period  of  such  employee's 
confinement,  as  aforesaid,  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  said  per- 
sons so  dependent  during  dependency. 

(e)  The  total  and  permanent  loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes  or     Deflnition. 
the  loss  of  both  arms  at  the  shoulder,  or  the  loss  of  both  legs 

so  close  to  the  hips  that  no  effective  artificial  members  can  be 
used,  or  complete  and  permanent  paralysis,  or  total  and  per- 
manent loss  of  mental  faculties,  or  any  other  Injury  which  totally 
incapacitates  the  employee  from  working  at  an  occupation  which 
brings  him  an  Income,  shall  constitute  total  disability. 

(f)  In  case  a  workman  sustains  an  Injury  due  to  accident     Death    foUow- 
arlslng  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  during  i>«  disability, 
the  period  of  disability  caused  thereby,  death  results  proximately 
tlierefrom,  all  payments  previously  made  as  compensation  for 

such  injury  shall  be  deducted  from  the  compensation,  if  any, 
due  on  account  of  the  death. 

Sec.  16.   (1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  following  described    Dependent* 
persons  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent: 
(a)  Wife,  unless  It  be  shown  that  she  was  voluntarily  living  apart 
from  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  injury  or  death ;  (b)  minor 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

(2)  Children  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
those  over  eighteen,  if  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from 
earning,  shall  prima  facie  be  considered  dependent 
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(3)  Wife,  child,  husband,  mother,  father,  irrandmother,  grand- 
father, grandchild,  sister,  brother,  mother-in-law,  father-in-law, 
who  were  wholly  supported  by  the  deceased  workman  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  immediatdj 
prior  thereto,  shall  be  considered  his  actual  dependents  and  pay- 
ment of  compensation  shall  be  made  to  them  in  the  order  named. 

(4)  Any  member  of  a  class  named  in  subdivision  (3),  who  regu- 
larly derived  part  of  his  support  from  the  wages  of  the  deceased 
workman  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  immediately  prior  thereto,  shall  be  considered  his  partial  de- 
pendent, and  payment  of  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such 
dependents  in  the  order  named. 

(5)  In  death  cases  compensation  payable  to  dependents  shall 
be  computed  on  the  following  basis,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the 
persons  entitled  thereto  without  administration. 

(6)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  widow  and  no  dep&ident 
child,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  forty  per  centum  of  the 
dally  wage  at  the  time  of  the  injury  of  the  dec^sed. 

(7)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  widow  or  widower  and 
one  dependent  child,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  or  widower 
for  the  benefit  of  herself  or  himself  and  such  child,  fifty  per 
centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  of  the  deceased. 

(8)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  widow  or  widower  and 
either  two  or  three  dependent  children,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
widow  or  widower  for  the  benefit  of  herself  or  himself  and  such 
ch  Idren,  sixty  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury 
of  the  deceased. 

(9)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  widow  or  widower  and 
four  or  more  dependent  children,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow 
or  widower  for  the  benefit  of  herself  or  himself  and  such  children, 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time 
of  Injury  of  the  deceased. 

Appoitionineiit  (10)  In  all  cases  where  compensation  is  payable  to  the  widow 
or  widower  for  the  benefit  of  herself  or  himself  and  dependent 
child  or  children,  the  industrial  commission  shall  have  power  to 
determine  in  its  discretion  what  portion  of  the  comi)ensation  shall 
be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  any  such  child  or  children  and  may 
order  the  same  paid  to  a  guardian. 

Remarriagv  of  (11)  In  the  case  of  remarriage  of  a  widow  without  childrai 
she  shall  receive  a  lump-sum  settlement  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  remaining  unpaid.  This  sum  shall 
be  paid  to  her  within  sixty  (60)  days  after  written  notice  to 
the  employer  of  such  remarrlaga  In  case  of  remarriage  of  a 
widow  who  has  dependent  children,  the  unpaid  balance  of  compen- 
sation which  would  otherwise  become  due  to  her  shall  be  paid  to 
such  children. 

(12)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  dependent  orphan,  there 
shall  be  paid  forty-five  per  centum  of  the  dally  wage  at  the  time 
of  injury  of  the  deceased,  with  ten  per  centum  additional  for  each 
additional  orphan,  with  a  maximum  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  centum  of  such  wages. 

(13)  If  the  deceased  employee  leave  a  dependent  husband  and 
no  dependent  child,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  husband  thirty  per 
centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  Injury  of  the  deceased. 

(14)  If  the  deceased  employee  should  leave  no  widow  or  child 
or  husband  entitled  to  any  payment  hereunder,  but  should  lea^e 
a  parent  or  parents,  either  or  both  of  whom  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  deceased,  there  shall  be  paid,  if  only  one  parent,  thirty-five 
per  centum  of  the  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  injury  of  the  decease 
and  if  both  parents,  forty-five  per  centum  of  the  dally  wage  at 
the  time  of  injury  of  the  deceased  to  such  parent  or  parents. 

(15)  If  the  deceased  should  leave  no  widow  or  child  or  husband 
or  parent  entitled  to  any  payment  hereunder,  but  should  leave  a 
grandparent,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  mother-in-law,  or  father- 
in-law,  wholly  dependent  on  him  for  support,  there  shall  be  paid 
to  such  dependent,  if  but  one,  thirty  per  centum  of  the  daily  wage 
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at  the  time  of  Injury  of  the  deceased,  or  If  more  than  one,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  dally  wage  at  the  time  of  Injury  of  the 
deceased,  divided  between  or  among  them  share  and  share  alike. 

(16)  If  compensation  Is  being  paid  under  part  2  of  this  act  to     Rights   not 
any  dependent,  such  compensation  shall  cease  upon  the  death  or^erted. 
marriage  of  such  dependent,  unless  otherwise  provided  herein. 

(17)  Partial  dependents  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  only  that    share  of  pM- 
proportion  of  the  benefits  provided  for  actual  dependents  which  ti»l  dependents, 
the  average  amount  of  wages  regularly  contributed  by  the  de- 
ceased to  such  partial  dependent  at,  and  for  a  reasonable  time 
immediately  prior  to  the  Injury,  bore  to  the  total  Income  of  the  de- 
pendent during  the  same  time. 

(18)  In  all  cases  where  death  results  to  an  employee  caused     Bariai   «• 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  theP®**"* 
employer  ahall  pay  In  addition  to  the  expenses  provided  for  in  . 

section  19  the  expense  of  burial;  not  exceeding  In  amount  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ($150)  dollars,  except  In  cases  where  an  In- 
surer of  the  deceased  or  a  benefit  association  is  liable  therefor, 
or  for  a  part  thereof;  In  which  case  the  employer  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  part  of  such  expense,  for  which  such  insurer 
or  a  benefit  association  is  liable,  unless  such  nonpayment  by  the 
employer  would  diminish  the  benefits  received  by  the  dependents 
of  the  deceased  from  any  such  insurer  or  a  benefit  association. 
In  case  any  dispute  arises  as  to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  the  burial,  the  pame  shall  be  de- 
termined and  approved  by  the  industrial  commission  before  pay- 
ment, after  such  reasonable  notice  to  Interested  parties  as  the 
industrial  commission  shall  require.  If  the  deceased  leave  no 
dependents,  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  execept  as  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  or  section  16  hereof. 

(19)  The  compensation  payable  in  case  of  death  to  persons    Maximum  and 
wholly  dependent  shall  be  subject  to  a  maximum  compensation  of"™*"*™"™  P*y- 
eighteen  ($18)   dollars  per  week  and  a  minimum  of  eight   ($8)"*®°*^ 
dollars  per  week-:  Provided,  That  If  at  the  time  of  injury  the 

employee  receives  wages  of  eight  ($8)  dollars  or  less  per  week, 
then  the  compensation  shall  be  the  full  amount  of  such  wages  per 
week.  The  compensation  payable  to  partial  dependents  shall  be 
subject  to  a  maximum  of  eighteen  ($18)  dollars  per  week  and  a 
minimum  of  eight  ($8)  dollars  per  week:  Provided,  That  If  the 
Income  loss  of  the  said  partial  dependents  by  such  death  Is  eight 
($8)  dollars  or  less  per  week,  then  the  dependents  shall  receive 
the  full  amount  of  their  income  loss.  This  compensation  shall  be 
paid  during  dependency,  but  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five  hun- 
dred ($7,500)  dollars  in  case  of  a  dependent  wife,  child,  children, 
or  orphan,  and  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  (300)  weeks  in 
case  of  any  other  dependent,  payments  to  be  made  at  the  intervals 
when  the  wage  was  payable  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

(20)  Actual  deiien dents  shall  be  entitled  to  take  compensation    lUnk  of  actual 
in  the  order  named  in  subsection   (3)  above,  during  dependency,  ^^^p*"^*"*** 
until  slxty-slx  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  dally  wage  of  the 

deceased  at  the  time  of  Injury  shall  have  been  exhausted:  Pro- 
tided,  That  such  compen.sation  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five  hun- 
dred ($7,500)  dollars  In  case  of  a  dependent  wife,  child,  children, 
or  orphan,  or  continue  beyond  three  hundred  (300)  weeks  in  case 
of  any  other  dependent ;  but  the  total  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
all  actual  dependents  of  a  deceased  employe  shall  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  eighteen  ($18)  dollars  per  week. 

Sec.  16.  If  an  employee  receive  an  injury  which  of  Itself  would  Second  injniy. 
only  cause  permanent  partial  disability,  but  which  combined  with 
a  previous  disability  does  In  fact  cause  permanent  total  disability, 
the  employer  shall  only  be  liable  for  the  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability caused  by  the  subsequent  Injury :  Provided,  however,  That 
in  addition  to  compensation  for  such  permanent  partial  disability 
and  after  the  cessation  of  the  payments  for  the  prescribed  period 
of  weeks,  the  employee  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  the  remainder 
of  the  compensation  that  would  be  due  for  permanent  total  dl»- 
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ability,  oat  of  a  q[>ecial  fund  created  for  such  purpose  in  the  fol- 
low iug  maimer: 
Special  fund.  Bvery  employer  shall  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  for  every  case 
of  injury  occurring  Ih  his  employ  and  causing  death  in  which 
there  are  no  persons  entitled  to  compensation  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  ($100)  dollars.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custo> 
dian  of  this  special  fund  and  the  industrial  commission  shall 
direct  the  distribution  thereof,  the  same  to  be  paid  as  other  pay- 
ments of  compensation  are  paid.  In  case  deposit  is  or  has  been 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  dependency  later 
is  shown,  the  State  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  refund  such 
deposit 
Joint  cnploj-     Skc.  17.  In  case  any  employee  for  whose  injury  or  death  com- 

*^  pensatlon  Ls  payable  under  part  2  of  this  act  shall,  at  the  time 

of  the  injury,  be  employed  and  paid  Jointly  by  two  or  more  em- 
ployers subject  to  this  act,  such  employers  shall  contribute  the 
payment  of  such  compensation  in  the  proportion  of  their  several 
wage  liability  to  such  employee.  If  one  or  more  but  not  all  of 
such  employers  should  be  subject  to  part  2  of  this  act  and  other- 
wise subject  to  liability  for  compensation  hereunder,  then  the 
liability  of  such  of  them  as  are  so  subject,  shall  be  to  pay  the 
proportion  of  the  entire  compensation  which  their  proportionate 
wage  liability  bears  to  the  entire  wages  of  the  employee:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  any 
arrangement  between  such  employers  for  a  different  distribution 
as  between  themselves  of  the  ultimate  burden  of  such  compensa- 
tion. 
Wmitii«ptriod.  Sec  18.  In  cases  of  temporary  total  or  temporary  partial  dis- 
ability no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  the  first  week  after 
the  disability  commenced,  except  as  provided  by  section  19,  nor 
in  any  case  unless  the  employer  has  actual  knowledge  of  the 
injury  or  is  notified  thereof  within  the  period  specified  in  section 
20:  Provided,  however.  That  if  such  disability  continues  for  four 
weeks  or  longer  such  compensation  shall  be  computed  from  the 
commencement  of  such  disability. 
Medical,    etc.,     Sec.  19.  Such  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatment,  Includ- 

trcatment.  j^g  nursing,  medicines,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  crutches 

and  apparatus,  including  artificial  members,  as  may  reasonably 
be  required  at  the  time  of  the  injury  and  during  the  disability 
for  not  exceeding  ninety.  (90)  days  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
($100)  dollars  in  value,  to  cure  and  relieve  from  the  effects  of 
the  injury,  shall  be  provided  by  the  employer [ ;]  and  in  case  of  his 
inability  or  refusal  seasonably  to  do  so,  the  employer  shall  be 
liable  for  the  reasonable  expense  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
employee  in  providing  the  same:  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
request  by  the  employee  made  during  or  after  said  period  of 
ninety  (90)  days  and  necessity  being  shown  therefor  the  indus- 
trial commission  may  require  the  above  treatment,  articles,  and 
supplies  for  the  cure  and  relief  from  the  effects  of  such  injury 
for  such  furtlier  time  and  amount  as  is  Just  under  the  facts  shown. 
The  commission  may,  upon  the  petition  of  an  employee  and  a 
proper  showing  of  cause  therefor,  order  a  change  of  physicians 
and  designate  a  physician  suggested  by  the  injured  employee  or 
by  the  commission  Itself,  and  in  such  case  the  exi)ense  thereof 
shall  be  borne  by  the  employer  upon  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section  for  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  and  attendance. 

The  pecuniary  liability  of  the  employer  for  the  treatment, 
articles,  and  supplies  herein  required  shall  be  limited  to  such 
charges  therefor  as  prevail  in  the  same  community  for  similar 
treatment,  articles,  and  supplies  furnished  to  injured  persons  of  a 
like  standard  of  living,  when  the  same  are  paid  for  by  the  injured 
persons ;  and  in  all  cases  of  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  the  treat- 
ment, articles  of  supplies  furnished  to  or  for  an  injured  employee, 
either  party  may  require  that  the  same,  before  payment,  shall  be 
determined  and  approved  by  the  industrial  commission  upon  such 
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reasonable  notice  to  interested  parties  as  the  industrial  commis- 
sion shall  require. 

Sec.  20.  Unless  the  employer  shall  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  Notict  o«  ao- 
occurrence  of  the  injury,  or  unless  the  injured  workman  or  a*^*^**** 
dependent  or  some  one  in  behalf  of  either  shall  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  employer  in  writing  within  fourteen  (14)  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury,  then  no  compensation  shall  be  due  until 
such  notice  is  given  or  knowledge  obtained.  If  the  notice  is  ^ven 
or  the  knowledge  obtained  within  thirty  (80)  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury,  no  want,  failure,  or  inaccuracy  of  a 
notice  shall  be  a  bar  to  obtaining  compensation,  unless  the  em* 
ployer  shall  show  that  he  was  prejudiced  by  such  want,  defect,  or 
inaccuracy,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  such  prejudice.  If  the 
notice  is  given  or  the  knowledge  obtained  within  ninety  (90) 
days,  and  if  the  employee  or  other  beneficiary  shall  show  that  his 
failure  to  give  prior  notice  was  due  to  his  mistake,  inadvertence, 
ignorance  of  fact  or  law,  or  inability,  or  to  the  fraud,  misrepre- 
sentation or  deceit  of  the  employer  or  hi»  agent,  then  compensa- 
tion may  be  allowed,  unless  the  employer  shall  show  that  he  was 
prejudiced  by  failure  to  receive  such  notice,  in  which  case  the 
amount  of  compensation  shall  be  reduced  by  such  sum  as  shall 
fairly  represent  the  prejudice  shown.  Unless  knowledge  be  ob- 
tained or  notice  given  within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  injury,  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec.  21.  The  notice  referred  to  in  section  20  may  be  served  per-     Form   of   no- 
sonally  upon  the  employer,  or  upon  any  agent  of  the  employer****" 
upon  whom  a  summons  may  be  served  in  a  civil  action,  or  by 
sending  it  by  registered  mail  to  the  employer  at  the  last  known 
residence  or  business  place  thereof  within  the  State,  and  shall 
be  substantially  in  the  following  form: 

MoncE. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  an  injury  was  received  by  (name) 
who  was  in  your  employment  at  (place) while  en- 
gaged as  (kind  of  work)   on  or  about  the day  of 

,  19—,  and  who  is  now  located  at  (give  town,  street,  and 

number)   that  so  far  as  now  known,  the  nature  of  the 

injury  was ,  and  that  compensation  may  be  claimed  there- 
for. 

(Signed) 

(giving  address) 

Dated ,  19_- 

But  no  variation  from  this  form  shall  be  material  if  the  notice 
is  sufficient  to  advise  the  employer  that  a  certain  employee,  by 
name,  received  a  specified  injury  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
on  or  about  the  specified  time,  at  or  near  a  certain  place  speci- 
fied. 

Sec.  22.  The  time  within  which  the  following  acts  shall  be     limitsUoM. 
performed  under  part  2  of  this  act  shall  be  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing periods,  respectively: 

(1)  Actions  or  proceedings  by  an  injured  employee  to  deter- 
mine or  recover  compensation ;  two  years  after  the  employer  has 
made  written  report  of  the  injury  to  the  industrial  commission. 

(2)  Actions  or  proceedings  by  dependents  to  determine  or  re- 
cover compensation  two  years  after  the  receipt  by  the  industrial 
commission  of  notice  in  writing  of  death  given  by  the  employer : 
Provided,  That  in  any  such  case,  if  a  dependent  of  the  deceased  or 
anyone  in  his  behalf,  shall  give  notice  of  such  death  to  the  indus- 
trial commission,  said  commission  shall  forthwith  notify  in  writ- 
ing the  employer  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  death.  In  case 
the  deceased  was  a  native  of  a  foreign  country,  and  leaves  no 
known  dependent  or  d^>endents  within  the  United  States,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission  to  give  written  notice 
of  said  death  to  the  consul  or  other  r^resentative  of  said  foredgn 
country  forthwith. 
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(3)  In  case  of  physical  or  mental  Incapacity,  other  than  minor- 
ity, of  the  injured  person  or  his  dependents  to  perform  or  caoae 
to  be  performed  any  act  required  within  tlie  time  by  this  section 
specified,  the  period  of  limitation  in  any  such  case  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  two  years  from  tlie  date  when  such  incapacity  ceases. 
Medical  exami-     Sec.  23.  (1)  The  injured  employee  must  submit  himself  to  ex- 

nation.  amination  by  the  employerJs  physician,  if  requested  by  the  em- 

ployer, and  at  reasonable  times  thereafter  upon  the  employer's 
request  The  employee  shall  be  entitled  upon  request  to  have  his 
own  physician  present  at  any  such  examination.  Each  party 
shall  d^ray  the  cost  of  his  own  physician. 

(2)  In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  injury,  the  industrial  commis- 
sion, or  the  commissioner  or  referee  conducting  the  hearing,  may 
of  its  or  his  own  motion,  or  upon  request  of  any  interested  party 
provide  a  neutral  physician  of  good  standing  and  ability  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  injured  person  and  report  his  findings  to 
the  industrial  commission,  a  commissioner,  or  referee  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  expense  of  such  examination  shall  be  borne  by  the 
said  parties,  or  as  ordered  by  the  commission,  or  commissioner  or 
referee. 
Refusal  of  ex-      (3)  If  the  Injured  employee  refuses  to  comply  with  any  rea- 

amination.  sonable  request  for  examination,  his  right  to  compensation  may 

be  suspended  by  order  of  the  commissioner  and,  in  such  case,  no 
compensation  shall  be  paid  while  he  continues  in  such  refusaL 
Autopaj.  (^)  I^  All  death  claims  where  the  cause  of  death  Is  obscure 

or  disputed  any  Interested  party  may  request  an  autopsy,  and  if 
denied  the  commission  may  upon  petition  order  the  same;  the 
cost  of  such  autopsy  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  demanding  the 
same 
Physician     to      (^)  Any  phjrslcian  designated  by  the  commission,  commissioner, 

testify.  or  referee,  or  whose  services  are  furnished  or  paid  for  by  the  em- 

ployer, who  treats,  or  who  makes  or  Is  present  at  any  examina- 
tion of  an  injured  employee  may  be  required  to  testify  as  to  any 
knowledge  acquired  by  him  in  the  course  of  such  treatment  or 
examination,  relative  to  the  injury  or  the  disability  resulting 
therefrom. 
Alien   depend-     Sec.  24.  In  case  a  deceased  employee,  for  whose  Injury  or  death 

ents.  compensation  Is  payable,  leaves  surviving  him  an  alien  dependent 

or  dependents  residing  outside  of  the  United  States,  the  Indostrial 
commission  shall  direct  payment  of  all  compensation  due  to  the 
deceased  or  to  his  dependents,  to  be  made  to  the  duly  accredited 
consular  officer  of  the  country  of  which  the  beneficiaries  are  citi- 
zens, if  such  consular  officer  resides  within  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
or  if  not,  to  his  designated  representative  residing  within  the 
State,  and  such  consular  officer  or  his  representative  shall  be  the 
sole  representative  of  such  deceased  employee  and  of  such  de- 
pendents to  settle  all  claims  for  compensation  and  to  receive  for 
distribution  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  all  compensation  aris- 
ing hereunder.  The  settlement  and  distribution  of  said  funds 
shall  be  made  only  on  order  of  the  commission,  such  consular 
officer  or  his  representative  shall  furnish,  If  required  by  the  com- 
mission, a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  satisfactory  to  the  cmnmls- 
slon,  conditioned  upon  the  proper  application  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived by  him.  Before  such  bond  is  discharged  ^such  consular 
officer  or  representative  shall  file  with  the  commission  a  verified 
account  of  the  Items  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  of  such 
compensation. 

Such  consular  officer  or  his  representative  shall,  before  receiv- 
ing the  first  payment  of  such  compensation,  and  thereafter,  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  commission,  furnish  to  the  commission  a 
sworn  statement  containing  a  list  of  the  dependents  with  the 
name,  age,  residence,  extent  of  dependency,  and  relationship  to 
the  deceased  of  each  dependent. 
LDDip-som  pay-     Sbc.   25.  The   amounts   of  compensation   payable   periodically 

ments.  hereunder  may  be  commuted  to  one  or  more  lump-sum  payments 

only  by  order  of  the  commission  and  on  such  terms  and  conditioDS 
as  the  commission  may  prescribe. 
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In  making  snch  commutations  the  lump-sum  payments  shall  In 
the  aggr^ate  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  value  of  all' 
future  installments  of  compensation  calculated  on  a  six  per  cent 
basis. 

Sbc.  26.  At  any  time  after  the  amount  of  any  award  or  com-  Payments  to 
mutation  has  been  finally  determined  by  the  commission,  a  sum  tnirtec*. 
equal  to  the  present  value  of  all  future  installments  of  the  com- 
pensation calculated  on  a  six  per  cent  basis  may  (where  death 
or  the  nature  of  the  injury  renders  the  amount  of  future  pay- 
ments certain)  by  leave  of  the  commission,  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer to  any  savings  bank  or  trust  company  of  this  State  to  be 
approved  and  designated  by  the  commission,  and  such  sum,  to- 
gether with  all  interest  thereon,  shall  thereafter  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  employee  or  the  dependents  of  the  employee,  who  shall  have 
no  further  recourse  against  the  employer.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  by  the  employer,  evidenced  by  receipt  of  the  trustee,  filed 
with  the  industrial  commission,  shall  operate  as  a  satisfaction 
of  the  compensation  liability  as  to  the  employer.  Payment.^  from 
said  fund  shall  be  made  by  the  trustee  in  the  same  amounts  and 
at  the  same  time  as  are  herein  required  of  the  employer  until 
said  fund  and  Interest  shall  be  exhausted,  excepting  as  the  com- 
mission shall  otherwise  order.  In  the  appointment  of  the  trustee 
preference  shall  be  given,  in  the  discretion  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission, to  the  choice  of  the  injured  employee  or  the  dependents 
of  the  deceased  employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  27.  The    right    to    compensation    and    all    compensation      Preference   of 
awarded  any  Injured  employee  or  for  death  claims  to  his  de-  compensation, 
pendents,  shall  have  the  same  preference  against  the  assets  of 
the  employer  as  other  unpaid  wages  for  labor;  but  such  compen- 
sation shall  not  become  a  Hen  on  the  property  of  third  persons  by 
reason  of  such  preference. 

Claims  for  compensation  owned  by  an  injured  employee  or  his 
dependents,  shall  not  be  nswignable  and  shall  he  exempt  from 
seizure  or  sale  for  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  liability,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein. 

Sec.  28.  An  employer  except  the  State  and  the  municipal  sub-  iwrnrmnce  re- 
division  thereof  liable  under  this  act  to  pay  compensation  shall  ^^^^ 
insure  payment  of  such  compensation  in  some  insurance  carrier 
authorized  to  insure  such  liability  in  this  State  unless  such  em- 
ployer shall  be  exempted  In  whole  or  in  part  from  such  insurance 
by  the  Industrial  commission.  An  employer  desiring  to  be  ex- 
empted in  whole  or  in  part  from  insuring  his  liability  for  com- 
pensation shall  make  application  to  the  industrial  commission, 
showing  his  financial  ability  to  pay  such  compensation,  where- 
upon the  commission,  by  written  order,  may  make  such  exemp- 
tion as  it  deems  proper.  The  commission  may  from  time  to  time 
require  further  statement  of  financial  ability  of  such  employer  to 
pay  compensation  and  may,  upon  ten  days'  notice  in  writing, 
revoke  its  order  granting  such  exemption.  In  which  case  such 
employer  shall  immediately  Insure  his  liability.  As  a  condition 
for  the  granting  of  an  exemption  the  commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  require  the  employer  to  furnish  such  security  is  It  may 
consider  sufficient  to  insure  payment  of  all  claims  under  cora- 
X>ensatlon.  Where  the  security  Is  in  the  form  of  a  bond  or  other 
personal  guaranty  the  commission  may  at  any  time,  either  before 
or  after  the  entry  of  an  award,  upon  at  least  ten  days*  notice 
and  opportunity  to  be  heard,  require  the  surety  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  award,  the  same  to  be  enforced  In  like  manner  as  the  award 
Itself  may  be  enforced. 

An  employer  who  shall  fall  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  P«n*itj. 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  a 
I^enalty  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  each  such  failure,  and  each  such 
penalty  shall  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought  In  the  name 
of  the  State  by  the  attorney  general  In  any  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission, 
whenever  any  such  failure  occurs,  to  Immediately  certify  the  fact 
thereof  to  the  attorney  general  and  upon  receipt  of  any  such 
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certification  the  attorney  general  shall  forthwith  commence  and 
prosecute  such  action.    All  penalties  recovered  by  the  State  here- 
under shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 
iManncc  poU-     Sec.  29.  Any  employer  who  Is  responsible  for  compensation  as 

ci«i,  eto.  provided  under  part  2  of  this  act  may  insure  the  risk  in  any 

manner  then  authorized  by  law.  But  those  writing  such  Insur- 
ance shall  in  every  case  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  this  sec- 
tion hereinafter  named. 

If  the  risk  of  the  employer  is  carried  by  any  Insurer  doing 
business  for  profit,  or  by  an  insurance  association  or  corporatloD 
formed  of  employers,  or  of  employers  and  workmen,  to  insure  the 
risks  under  part  2  of  this  act,  operating  by  the  mutual  assessment 
or  other  plan  or  otherwise,  then  in  so  far  as  policies  are  issued 
on  such  risks  they  shall  provide  for  compensanon  for  injuries  or 
death,  according  to  the  full  benefits  of  part  2  of  this  act  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  employer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  commission,  from  insuring  only  a  particular  class  or  classes 
of  employees  or  of  risks. 

Such  policies  shall  contain  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  as  be- 
tween the  workman  and  the  insurer,  that  notice  to  and  knowledge 
by  the  employer  of  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  shall  be  deemed 
notice  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  insurer ;  that  jurisdiction 
of  the  employer  for  any  purpose  shall  be  jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
surer, and  that  the  insurer  will  in  all  things  be  bound  by  and 
subject  to  the  awards  rendered  against  such  employer  upon  the 
risks  so  insured. 

Such  policies  must  provide  that  the  workman  shall  have  an  equi- 
table lien  upon  any  amount  which  shall  become  owing  on  account 
of  such  policy  to  the  employer  from  the  insurer,  and  in  case  of 
the  legal  incapacity  or  inability  of  the  employer  to  receive  the 
said  amount  and  pay  it  over  to  the  workman  or  d^;)endents, 
the  said  insurer  will  pay  the  same  direct  to  said  workman  or 
dependents,  thereby  discharging  all  obligations  under  the  policy 
to  the  employer,  and  all  of  the  obligatioixs  of  the  employer  and 
insurer  to  the  workman ;  but  such  policies  shall  contain  no  pro- 
visions relieving  the  insurance  company  from  payment  when  the 
employer  becomes  insolvent  or  discharged  in  bankruptcy  or 
otherwise,  during  the  period  the  policy  is  in  force,  if  the  com- 
pensation remains  owing. 

The  Insurer  must  be  one  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  such 
business  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  authority  is  hereby 
granted  to  all  insurance  companies  writing  such  insurance  to 
include  in  their  policies  in  addition  to  the  requirements  now 
provided  by  law,  the  additional  requirements,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions In  this  section  provided.  No  agreement  by  an  employee 
to  pay  to  an  employer  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  insuring  his 
risk  under  this  act  shall  be  valid.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
employer  and  the  workman  to  agree  to  carry  the  risk  covered 
by  part  2  of  this  act  in  conjunction  with  other  and  greater  risks 
and  providing  other  and  greater  benefits  such  as  additional  com- 
pensation,  accident,   sickness,  or  old-age  insurance  or   benefits, 

♦rS^H  **^***  **"'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^^^  involves  a  contribution  by  the  work- 

tributiona.  ^^^  gJ^^^  ^^^  prevent  its  validity  if  such  plan  has  been  approved 

in  writing  by   the  industrial   commission.    Any  employer   who 

shall  make  any  charge  or  deduction  prohibited  by  this  section 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Notice  of  in-     I^  the  employer  shall  insure  to  his  employees  the  payment  of 

furance.  the  compensation  provided  by  part  2  of  this  act  in  a  corpora- 

tion or  association  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  approved  by  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  if  the  employer  shall  post  a  notice  or 
notices  in  a  conspicuous  place  or  in  conspicuous  places  about 
his  place  of  employment,  stating  that  he  is  so  insured  and  stating 
by  whom  insured,  and  if  the  employer  shall  further  file  a  copy 
of  such  notice  with  the  industrial  commission,  then,  and  in 
such  case,  any  proceedings  brought  by  an  injured  employee  or 
his  dependents  shall   be  brought  directly  against  the  insurer. 
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and  tbe  employer  or  insured  shall  be  released  from  any  farther 
liability:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of 
such  insurance  company  the  employer  shall  not  be  released  from 
liability  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  return  of  any  execution  upon  any  Judgment  of  an  em-  iiMoiTent  oom- 
ployee  against  any  such  insurance  company  unsatisfied  in  whole  paniet. 
or  in  part  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  insolvency  of  such 
insurance  company,  and  in  case  of  the  adjudication  of  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency  of  any  such  insurance  company  by  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  proceedings  may  be  brought  by  the  em- 
ployee against  the  employer  in  the  first  instance,  or  against 
such  employer  and  insurance  company  Jointly  or  severally  or 
in  any  pending  proceedings  against  any  Insurance  company,  the 
employer  may  be  Joined  at  any  time  after  such  adjudication. 

SEa  30.  (1)  Any  person  who  creates  or  carries  into  operation  Evading  u»bil. 
any  fraudulent  scheme,  artifice,  or  device  to  enable  him  to  exe-itj. 
cute  work  without  himself  being  responsible  to  the  workman 
for  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  himself  be  included  in  the 
term  "employer"  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
employer  under  this  act  But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  cover  or  mean  an  owner  who  lets  a  contract  to  a  contractor 
in  good  faith  nor  a  contractor,  who,  in  good  faith,  lets  to  a 
subcontractor  a  portion  of  his  contract:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  contractor  or  subcontractor,  so  as  to 
make  him  liable  to  pay  compensation  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  who  performs  his  work  upon  the  employer's  premises 
and  with  the  employer's  tools  or  appliances  and  under  the  em- 
ployer's directions;  nor  one  who  does  what  is  commonly  known 
as  piecework  or  in  any  way  where  the  system  of  employment 
used  merely  provides  a  method  of  fixing  the  workman's  wages. 

(2)  Where  compensation  is  claimed  from,  or  proceedings  taken 
against  a  person  under  subdivision  (1)  of  this  section,  the  com- 
pensation shall  be  calculated  with  reference  to  the  wage  the 
workman  was  receiving  from  the  person  by  whom  he  was  imme- 
diately employed  at  the  time  of  the  injury. 

(3)  The  employer  shall  not  be  liable  or  required  to  pay  com-     Acts  of  third 
pensatlon   for  Injuries   due  to  the  acts  or  omissions  of  third  peraons. 
persons  not  at  the  time  In  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  en- 
gaged in  the  work  in  which  the  Injury  occurs,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  31,  or  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 66J. 

Sec.  31.  (1)  Where  an  injury  or  death  for  which  compensation  Limbiuty  of 
is  payable  under  part  2  of  this  act  Is  caused  under  circumstances  third  party, 
also  creating  a  legal  liability  for  damages  on  the  part  of  any 
party  other  than  the  employer,  such  party  also  being  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  part  2  of  this  act,  the  employee,  in  case  of  injury, 
or  his  dependents,  in  case  of  death  may,  at  his  or  their  option, 
proceed  either  at  law  against  such  party  to  recover  damages, 
or  against  the  employer  for  compensation  under  part  2  of  this 
act,  but  not  against  both. 

If  the  employee  in  case  of  injury,  or  his  dependents  in  case 
of  death,  shall  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
against  such  party  other  than  the  employer,  the  amount  thereof, 
manner  in  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  are  payable, 
shall  be  as  provided  for  in  part  2  of  this  act,  and  not  otherwise: 
Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  such  party  be  liable  to  any  person 
other  than  the  employee  or  his  dependents  for  any  damages 
growing  out  of  or  resulting  from  such  Injury  or  death. 

If  the  employee  or  his  dependents  shall  elect  to  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  employer,  then  the  latter  shall  be  subrogated 
to  the  right  of  the  employee  or  his  dependents  to  recover  against 
such  other  party,  and  may  bring  legal  proceedings  against  such 
party  and  recover  the  aggregate  amount  of  compensation  pay- 
able by  him  to  such  employee  or  his  dependents  hereunder,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  and  disbursements  of  such  action  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  expended  by  him  therein. 
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(2)  Where  an  injury  or  death  f6r  which  compensation  is  pay- 
able under  part  2  of  this  act  is  cansed  under  circumstances  also 
creating  a  legal  liability  for  damages  on  the  part  of  any  party 
other  than  the  employer,  such  party  not  being  subject  to  the  pro- 
Tislons  of  part  2  of  this  act,  legal  proceedings  may  be  taken  by 
the  employee  or  dependents  against  such  other  party  to  recover 
damages,  notwithstanding  the  payment  by  the  employer  or  his 
liability  to  pay  compensation  hereunder.  But  in  such  case  if  the 
action  against  such  other  party  is  brought  by  the  injured  em- 
ployee, or  in  case  of  his  death,  by  his  dependents,  and  judgment  is 
obtained  and  paid  or  settlement  is  made  with  such  other  party 
either  with  or  without  suit,  the  employer  shall  be  entitled  to 
deduct  from  the  compensation  payable  by  him  the  amount  actually 
recei\ed  by  such  employee  or  dependents  after  deducting  costs, 
reasonable  attorney's  fees,  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by 
such  employee  or  dependents  in  making  such  collection  or  enforc- 
ing such  liability:  Provided,  That  if  the  Injured  employee  or  in 
case  of  his  death  his  dependents  shall  agree  to  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  employer  or  shall  Institute  proceedings  to  recover 
the  same  or  accept  from  the  employer  any  payment  on  account  of 
such  compensation,  such  employer  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  the 
rights  of  such  employee  or  his  dependents  and  may  maintain  or, 
in  case  an  action  has  already  been  Instituted,  may  continue  the 
action  either  in  the  name  of  the  employee  or  dependents  or  in  his 
own  name,  against  such  other  party  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
but  such  employer  shall  nevertheless  pay  over  to  the  injured 
employee  or  dependents  all  sums  collected  from  such  other  party 
or  parties  by  judgment  or  otherwise  In  excess  of  such  compensa- 
tion payable  by  the  employer  under  part  2  of  this  act,  and  costs, 
reasonable  attorney's  fees,  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by 
such  employer  in  making  such  collection  and  enforcing  such 
liability :  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  such  party  be  liable  to 
any  person  other  than  the  employee  or  his  dependents  for  any 
damages  growing  out  of  or  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death, 
trovcntoa!"  ^^  ^^^'  ^'^'  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  Where  any  proceeding  has  been  instituted 
or  carried  on  any  defense  Interposed  by  any  employer  or  Insurer 
liable  to  pay  compensation  hereunder  which  does  not  present  a 
real  controversy  but  Is  merely  frivolous  or  for  delay,  or  where 
there  has  been  any  unreasonable  or  vexatious  delay  of  iMiyment 
or  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay,  or  intentional  underpayment  of  any 
compensation  due  to  any  employee  or  dependent  under  part  2  of 
this  act,  the  Industrial  commission  or  the  supreme  court  may, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  hearing  or  opportunity  to  be  heard,  as 
in  cases  of  dispute  arising  under  part  2  of  this  act,  award,  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  payable  or  to  become  payable,  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  com- 
pensation payable  or  to  become  payable  as  aforesaid.  To  secure 
information  as  to  any  act  or  omission  specified  In  this  section 
the  Industrial  commission  by  itself  or  employees  may  examine 
from  time  to  time  the  books  and  records  of  any  employer  or 
insurance  carrier  relative  to  the  payment  of  compensation  here- 
under, or  require  any  such  employer  or  insurance  carrier  to  fur- 
nish any  other  information  relating  to  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation hereunder.  In  case  of  an  insurer  persisting  in  any  act  or 
omission  hereinbefore  specified  In  this  section  or  refusing  or 
failing  to  allow  the  Industrial  commission  to  examine  its  books 
and  records  or  to  furnish  such  information,  the  industrial  commis- 
sion shall  make  complaint  in  writing  to  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioner setting  fortli  the  facts  and  recommending  the  revocation 
of  the  license  of  such  insurer  to  do  business  in  this  State,  where- 
upon the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  hear  and  determine  the 
matter  as  provided  in  chapter  508  of  the  General  Laws  of  Minne- 
sota for  1919;  and  if  any  such  charge  is  found  true  the  coounis- 
sioner  of  insurance  shall  revoke  the  license  of  such  insurer  and 
thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  Insurer  to  write  or  effect 
Insurance  in  this  State. 
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Sec.  83.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  every  employer  sabject  Aeddentotobe 
to  the  provisions  of  part  2  of  this  act  to  make  or  cause  to  he'*^**'**^ 
made  a  report  to  the  industrial  commission  of  any  accident  to  any 
employee  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  which 
causes  death  or  serious  injury  within  forty-eight  (48)  hours  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  accident,  and  of  all  other  accidents  which  occur 
to  any  employee  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  of  which 
the  employer  or  his  foreman  has  knowledge  within  seven  days  after 
the  occurrence  of  such  accident:  Provided,  That  such  injuries 
are  sufficient  wholly  or  partially  to  incapacitate  the  person  injured 
from  labor  or  service  for  more  than  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
shift,  or  turn  on  which  the  injury  was  sustained,  which  reports 
shall  be  made  upon  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  industrial  com- 
mission. 

The  industrial  commission  shall,  include  in  the  form  of  report 
prepared  by  it  a  statement  that  the  employer  will  pay  the  com- 
pensation as  required  by  law  to  be  signed  by  the  employer  or  his 
representative  where  a  liability  to  pay  compensation  is  admitted. 

Accidents  required  by  this  section  to  be  reported  within  48  ■""*•  **™**- 
hours  may  be  reported  by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  personal  notice 
and  a  written  report  of  such  accident  shall  then  be  made  within 
seven  days  or  at  such  time  as  the  industrial  commission  shall 
designate,  and  the  commission  may  require  such  supplementary 
reports  of  any  accident  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  securing 
of  the  information  required  by  law :  Provided,  Thdt  when  an  acci- 
dent has  been  reported  which  subsequently  terminates  fatally,  a 
supplemental  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  industrial  commission 
within  forty-eight  (48)  hours  after  receipt  of  knowledge  of  such 
death,  stating  that  the  injury  had  proved  fatal  and  any  other 
facts  in  connection  with  such  death  or  as  to  the  dependents  of 
such  deceased  employee  which  the  industrial  commission  may 
require. 

Every  physK^lan  or  surgeon  who  shall  examine,  treat,  or  have  Reports  by  phy. 
special  knowledge  of  any  injury  to  any  employee  compensable***^****^ 
under  part  2  of  this  act  shall  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  any 
request  therefor,  in  wrltinp,  made  by  the  industrial  commission, 
report  to  the  commission  all  facts  within  his  knowledge  relative 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  such  injury  and  the  extent  of  any 
disability  resulting  therefrom  upon  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
commission. 

It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission  from 
time  to  time  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  itself  fully 
Informed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  Injury  to  any  em- 
ployee compensable  under  part  2  of  this  act  and  the  extent  of  any 
disability  resulting  therefrom  and  the  rights  of  such  employee  to 
compensation,  to  request  in  writing  and  procure  from  any  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  examining,  treating,  or  having  special  knowledge 
of  such  injury,  a  report  of  the  facts  within  his  knowledge  relative 
thereto. 

Any  employer  or  physician  or  surgeon  who  shall  fail  to  make 
any  report  required  by  this  section,  in  the  manner  and  wltliin 
the  time  herein  specified,  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  of  Minnesota 
for  a  penalty  qt  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  each  such  failure,  and 
such  penalty  shall  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  State  by  the  attorney  general  in  any  court  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  industrial 
commission  whenever  any  such  failure  to  report  occurs  to  imme- 
diately certify  the  fact  thereof  to  the  attorney  general,  and  upon 
receipt  of  any  such  certification  the  attorney  general  shall  forth- 
with commence  and  prosecute  such  action.  All  penalties  recovered 
by  the  State  hereunder  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

No  such  report  nor  part  thereof,  nor  any  copy  of  the  same  or 
part  thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  nor  shall  any  of  the  con- 
tents thereof  be  disclosed  in  any  manner  by  any  ofllclal  or  clerk 
or  other  employee  or  person  having  access  thereto,  but  the  same 
may  be  used  upon  the  hearings  under  this  act  or  for  State  investi- 
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gatlons  and  f<H*  Btatistics  only,  and  any  such  disclosure  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  such. 
OommiMion  to     Sbo.  34.  On  receipt  of  notice  or  information  that  an  employee 
«nDioiiL.*°^*^  governed  by  part  2  of  this  act  has  sustained  an  Injury  which  may 
^^  be  compensable,  the  industrial  conmiission  shall  forthwith  mail  to 

such  employee,  If  his  post-office  address  be  known  or  ascertain- 
able, a  written  or  printed  notice  in  the  form  of  a  letter  giving  a 
brief  statement  in  simple  language  of  such  employee's  general 
rights  and  duties  under  this  act  In  addition  such  other  mat- 
ters as  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission  may  be  incorporated  in 
this  notice,  it  shall  summarize  the  employer's  duty  to  furnish 
medical  and  hospital  treatment  and  to  pay  compensation,  and 
shall  also  invite  such  employee  to  ask  advice  of  the  commission  in 
case  any  doubt  or  dispute  arises  concerning  his  rights  under  this 
act  on  account  of  such  injury.  The  notice  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  envelo];)e  addressed  to  the  industrial  commission,  for  use  by 
the  employee  in  making  any  reply. 
Notice  of  stop-  Sbc.  35.  Before  discontinuing  the  payment  of  comi)ensation  in 
Of  oompenM-  any  case  coming  under  part  2  of  this  act,  the  employer  shall,  if  it 
»■,  when.  jg  claimed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person  or  his  dependei^ts 
that  his  right  to  com];)ensation  still  continues,  or  if  such  employee 
or  his  dependents  shall  refuse  to  sign  or  object  to  signing  a  final 
receipt,  notify  the  industrial  commission  in  writing  of  such  pro- 
posed discontinuance  of  payment,  with  the  date  of  the  discontinu- 
ance and  the  reason  therefor,  and  that  the  employee  or  dependent 
as  the  case  may  be,  objects  thereto,  and  until  such  notice  is 
given  as  aforesaid  the  liability  for  and  the  making  of  such  pay- 
ments shall  continue  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commission : 
fULj  Provided,  That  the  receipt  of  any  such  notice  of  discontinuance  by 
the  commission,  as  herein  provided,  shall  operate  as  a  suspen- 
sion of  payment  of  compensation  until  the  right  thereto  can  be 
investigated,  heard,  and  determined,  as  herein  provided.  It  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission,  forthwith 
ujwn  receipt  of  any  such  notices  of  discontinuance,  to  notify  the 
employee  of  the  receipt  thereof  and  mail  him  a  copy  of  the  same 
at  his  last  known  place  of  residence,  and  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions and  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  right  to  compensation  in  any  such  case  has  ter- 
minated In  accordance  with  law,  and  If  upon  Investigation  It  shall 
appear  that  the  right  to  compensation  in  any  such  case  has  not 
terminated,  or  will  not  terminate  upon  the  date  specified  in  any 
such  notice  of  discontinuance,  the  industrial  commission  shall  set 
down  for  hearing  before  the  commission,  or  some  commissioner  or 
referee,  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  employee  or  dependent 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  further  compensation,  such  hearing  to  be 
held  within  twenty-five  (25)  days  of  the  receipt  by  the  commis- 
sion of  any  such  notice  of  discontinuance,  and  eight  (8)  days' 
notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  given  by  the  commission  to  the 
interested  parties. 

After  the  hearing  by  the  commission,  commissioner,  or  referee 
and  due  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  submitted,  the  commis- 
sion, commissioner,  or  referee  shall  promptly  enter  an  order  or 
award  for  such  further  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
employer,  if  any,  as  may  be  due  and  payable.  If  upon  investiga- 
tion it  shall  appear  that  the  right  to  compensation  in  any  such 
case  has  terminated,  the  commission  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
employer  In  writing  of  such  fact,  and  the  receipt  of  such  notice  by 
the  employer  shall  operate  to  relieve  him  and  the  Insurance  car- 
rier, as  of  the  date  when  payment  of  compensation  became  sus- 
pended as  provided  by  this  section,  from  any  further  liability  for 
payment  of  compensation  In  such  case,  subject  to  the  right  of 
review  provided  by  this  act 

In  addition  to  the  filing  of  the  reports  required  by  law,  all  em- 
ployers subject  to  part  2  of  this  act  shall  promptly  file  or  cause 
to  be  filed  with  the  industrial  commission  all  current  Interim  and 
Receipts  to  be  flnal  receipts  for  the  payments  of  compensation  made,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission  periodically  to 
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check  the  records  of  such  commissloD  in  each  case  and  require 
such  employers  to  file  or  cause  to  be  filed  all  such  receipts  for  com- 
pensation payments  as  and  when  due,  it  being  the  intention  of  this 
section  that  the  Industrial  commission  shall  definitely  supervise 
and  require  prompt  and  full  compliance  with  all  provisions  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  as  required  by  law.  Any  insurance 
carrier  insuring  any  employer  in  this  State  against  liability  im- 
posed by  this  act  shall  be  and. hereby  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered, for  and  on  behalf  of  said  employer,  to  perform  any  and  all 
acts  required  of  the  employer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act: 
Provided,  That  the  employer  shall  be  responsible  for  all  author- 
ized acts  of  an  insurer  in  his  behalf  and  for  any  omission  or  delay 
or  any  failure,  refusal,  or  neglect  of  any  such  insurer  to  perform 
any  such  act,  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
relieve  the  employer  from  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  provided  by 
this  act 

Sec.  36.  The  industrial  commission  may,  upon  demand  of  an     Assistance    to 
employer  or  an  employee  or  his  dependent,  designate  one  or  more empioyen    and 
of  its  employees  who  shall  advise  such  party  or  parties  of  his  or  «npiojrees. 
their  rights  under  this  act,  and  shall  assist  so  far  as  possible  in 
adjusting  the  differences  between  the  employee  or  his  dependents 
and  the  employer  under  part  2  hereof  and  the  employee  or  em- 
ployees of  the  commission  so  designated  are  hereby  empowered 
to  appear   in  person   before   the  commission,  commissioner,   or 
referee  in  any  proceeding  under  part  2  of  this  act,  as  the  rep- 
resentative or  advisor  of  any  such  party;  and  in  any  such  case, 
such  party  shall  not  be  required  to  be  also  represented  by  an 
attorney  at  law. 

The  Industrial  commission  shall  observe  In  detail  the  operation     Operation    of 
of  the  act  throughout  the  State  and  shall  make  report  thereof  »ct. 
to  each  session  of  the  legislature,  together  with  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  to  changes  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
advisable  for  the  improvement  thereof. 

Sec.  37.  All  proceedings  before  the  Industrial  commission  shall    Procedure^ 
be  by  petition  addressed  to  the  commission.    All  petitions  shall 
be  in  writing  and  In  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  38.  All  papers  to  be  filed  or  acted  upon  by  the  industrial     FUing  pepen. 
commission  shall  be  delivered  to  it  at  its  principal  ofilce,  except 
as  the  commission  may  otherwise  order. 

Sec.  39.  All  papers  delivered  to  the  industrial  commission  for    Time  for  Wing, 
filing  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  commission  shall  be  Immediately  filed. 

Sec.  40.  Every  order,  decision,  or  award  made  by  any  commls-     Decisione  to  be 
sloBer  or  referee  shall  be  forthwith  filed  with  the  industrial  com-  filed, 
mission,  and  the  commission  shall  immediately  serve  or  cause 
to  be  served  upon  every  party  in  interest  a  copy  of  every  order, 
decision,  or  award  made  by  It  or  him,  together  with  a  notification 
of  the  time  when  the  same  was  filed. 

Sec.  41.  All  papers  and  notices  to  which  any  party  shall  be  service  of  pa- 
entitled  under  part  2  of  this  act  shall  be  served  by  mall  or  In  pere  and  notices, 
such  other  manner  as  the  industrial  commission  may  direct  Any 
such  paper  or  notice  shall  be  deemed  served  on  the  date  when 
mailed,  properly  stamped  and  addressed,  and  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  reached  the  party  to  be  served;  but  any  party  may 
show  by  competent  evidence  that  any  paper  or  notice  was  not 
received  or  that  there  was  an  unusual  or  unreasonable  delay  in 
its  transmission  through  the  malls.  In  such  case  proper  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  for  the  party's  failure  within  the  prescribed 
time  to  assert  any  right  given  him  by  this  act  The  Industrial 
commission,  its  secretary,  and  any  commissioner  or  referee  serv- 
ing or  causing  to  be  served  any  such  paper  or  notice  shall  keep 
a  careful  record  of  such  service. 

Sec.  42.  In  cases  of  dispute  as  to  any  question  of  law  or  fact  procedure  in 
in  connection  with  any  claim  for  compensation,  either  party,  orcasee  of  dlsputa. 
In  case  of  default  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  (10)  days  in  pay- 
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ment  of  compensation  due  and  payable,  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  thereto  may  present  a  verifled  petition  to  the  industrial 
commission  setting  forth  in  addition  to  such  other  facts  as  the 
mles  of  the  commission  may  require,  the  names  and  residences 
of  the  parties  and  the  facts  relating  to  employment  at  the  time 
of  injury,  the  injury,  its  extent  and  character,  the  amount  of 
wages  being  received,  the  knowledge  of  the  employer  or  notice 
of  the  occurrwice  of  said  Injury,  and  such  other  fttcts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  information  of  the  commission,  and  shall  state 
the  matter  or  matters  in  dispute  and  the  contention  of  the  peti- 
tioner with  reference  thereto. 

ciftima.  Sec.  43.  When  a  claim-petition  or  other  petition  is  presented  to 

the  industrial  commission  the  commission  shall,  by  general 
rules  or  special  order,  either  direct  it  to  be  heard  by  the  com- 
mission or  assign  it  to  a  commissioner  or  a  referee  for  hearing: 
Provided,  That  petitions  to  commute  further  compensation  pay- 
ments shall  be  heard  by  the  commission. 

Notice  upon  The  secretary  of  the  commission  shall  within  ten  dasrs  after 
•dverae  ptrti«i.  t^^  same  is  presented  serve  upon  each  adverse  party  a  copy  of 
the  petition,  together  with  a  notice  that  the  petition  will  be 
heard  by  the  commission  or  the  commissioner  or  referee  to 
whom  it  has  been  assigned  (giving  his  name  and  address)  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  if  the  petition  shall  be  assigned  to  a  commis- 
sioner or  a  referee,  shall  deliver  the  original  petition  to  him 
with  copies  of  the  notices  served  on  the  adverse  partie& 

Refttiifnment  Svc.  44.  Any  time  before  an  award  or  disallowance  of  compen- 
of  petition.  satlon  or  order  has  been  made  by  a  commissioner  or  referee  to 
whom  a  petition  has  been  assigned,  the  commission  may  order 
such  petition  heard  before  it  or  may  reassign  it  to  another  com- 
missioner or  referee.  Unless  the  commission  shall  otherwise 
order,  the  testimony  taken  before  the  original  commissioner  or 
referee  shall  be  considered  as  though  taken  before  the  commis- 
sion or  substituted  commissioner  or  referee. 

Proccdur*.  Sso.  45.  Within  ten  days  after  a  copy  of  any  petition  has  been 

served  on  the  adverse  party,  he  may  file  with  the  industrial 
commission  and  serve  upon  the  petitioner  or  his  attorney,  a  veri- 
fied answer,  to  the  petition,  which  shall  admit  or  deny  the  sub- 
stantial averments  of  the  petition  and  shall  state  the  contention 
of  such  adverse  party  with  reference  to  the  matter  In  dispute 
as  disclosed  by  the  petition.  Within  five  days  after  the  service 
of  the  answer,  the  petitioner  may  file  with  the  commission  and 
serve  on  the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  a  verified  reply,  admit- 
ting or  denying  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  answer.  Every  fact 
alleged  In  a  petition  not  specifically  denied  by  an  answer  so  filed 
by  an  adverse  party  shall  be  deemed  to  be  admitted  by  him.  But 
the  failure  of  any  adverse  party  or  of  all  of  them  to  deny  a  fact 
so  alleged  shall  not  preclude  the  commission,  commissioner,  or 
referee  before  whom  the  petition  is  heard  from  requiring  of  its 
or  his  own  motion  proof  of  such  fact 

Hcftringt.  g^c.  46.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  twelfth  day  after  notice 

that  a  petition  has  been  directed  to  be  heard  by  the  industrial 
commission  has  been  served  upon  the  adverse  parties  thereto  the 
commission  shall  fix  a  time  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than 
twenty  days  thereafter  and  a  place  for  hearing  the  petition.  If  a 
petition  be  assigned  to  a  commissioner  or  referee,  he  shall,  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  twelfth  day  after  notice  that  such  petition  has 
been  assigned  to  him  has  been  served  upon  the  adverse  parties, 
fix  a  time,  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than  twenty  days 
thereafter,  and  a  place  for  hearing  the  petition.  All  hearings 
shall  be  held  In  the  county  where  the  injury  occurred  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  commission  or  the  commissioner  or  referee 
conducting  the  hearing.  The  secretary,  if  the  petition  has  been 
directed  to  be  heard  by  the  commission,  or  the  commissioner  or 
referee  to  whom  the  petition  has  been  assigned,  shall  serve  upon 
all  parties  in  interest  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  at 
least  five  days  prior  to  such  hearing. 
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Sec.  47.  Upon  failure  of  an  adverse  party  in  any  case  to  serve  Default  cases, 
and  file  an  answer  as  provided  by  tliis  act,  the  commission,  upon 
proof  of  service  of  the  petition  and  failure  to  answer  being  made 
and  filed  with  the  commission,  shall  forthwith  make  an  award 
based  upon  the  petition,  if  the  facts  stated  therein  are  sufficient 
to  support  the  same,  of  such  compensation  as  the  claimant  is 
shown  thereby  to  be  entitled  to:  Provided^  That  the  commission 
may  require  proof  of  any  fact  alleged  in  the  petition  and,  in  such 
case,  the  commission  shall  promptly  and  summarily  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  and  promptly  make  Its  award.  If  the  peti- 
tion does  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  support  an  award,  rlie  <Min- 
misslon  shall  promptly  notify  the  petitioner  or  his  attorney  of 
such  fact  in  writing,  and  another  petition  may  be  hied  as  in  the 
case  of  an  original  petition. 

Sbc.  48.  The  industrial  commission  by  a  member,  or  the  com-  Powen  of  com- 
missioner or  referee  to  whom  a  cause  may  be  assigned  by  the  misBioners  a  o  d 
commission  for  hearing,  shall  administer  oaths  to  all  witnesses,  ^^^^ 
and  upon  its  or  his  own  motion  or  the  written  request  of  any  inter- 
ested party  may  Issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  records,  and  docunieuts» 
material  In  the  cause  as  shall  be  designated  In  such  retiuest  or 
required  by  the  commission,  commissioner,  or  referee:  Providedt 
That  the  applicants  for  subp<£nas  shall  advance  necessary  service 
and  witness  fees,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  tlie  service  and  wit- 
ness fees  provided  by  law  for  civil  causes  in  the  district  court. 
The  industrial  commission  shall  pay  for  the  attendance  of  all  wit- 
nesses subpoenaed  by  It  on  Its  own  motion.  If  any  person  refuses 
to  comply  with  any  order  or  subpoena  issued  by  the  commission,  or 
by  any  commissioner  or  referee  In  a  cause  assigned  to  him  by  the 
commission,  or  if  any  person  refuses  to  permit  an  inspection  of 
any  place  or  premises  or  to  produce  any  books,  papers,  records,  or 
documents,  material  in  the  cause,  or  if  any  witness  refuses  to 
appear  or  testify  regarding  that  which  he  may  be  lawfully  inter- 
rogated, any  Judge  of  the  district  court  In  the  county  In  which  the 
cause  is  pending,  on  application  of  the  commission,  or  the  commis- 
sioner or  referee  hearing  the  cause,  shall  compel  obedience  by 
attachment  proceedings  aa  for  contempt  as  in  the  case  of  disobe-' 
dlence  of  a  similar  order  or  subpoena  issued  by  such  court. 

Sec,  49.  The  industrial  commission,  if  a  petition  is  directed  to  p|nj|n». 
be  heard  by  it,  or  the  commissioner  or  referee  to  whom  a  petition 
Is  assigned  for  hearing,  shall  hear  all  competent  evidence  produced 
and  shall  make,  in  writing,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing,  such  findings  of  facta,  conclusions  of  law, 
arid  award  or  disallowance  of  compensation  or  other  order  as  the 
pleadings  and  the  evidence  produced  before  It  or  him  and  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall.  In  Its  or  his  Judgment,  require.  Any 
person  having  such  an  Interest  In  any  matter  before  the  commis- 
sion, a  commissioner,  or  referee  tliat  he  may  either  gain  or  lose  by 
any  order  or  decision  relating  thereto,  shall,  upon  written  applica- 
tion to  the  commission,  commissioner,  or  referee  setting  forth  the 
facts  wiiich  show  such  interest,  be  permitted  to  intervene  under 
sucli  rules  and  regulations  as  the  commission  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  50.  The  Industrial  commission  may  refer  any  question  of  Refereme  of 
fact  arising  under  petition,  including  a  petition  for  commutation  case, 
of  compensation  heard  by  it,  to  a  commissioner  or  referee  to  hear 
evidence  and  report  to  the  commission  the  testimony  taken  before 
him  or  such  testimony  and  findings  of  fact  thereon  as  the  com- 
mission may  order.  The  commission  may  refer  any  question  of 
fact  arising  under  any  petition  assigned  to  a  commissioner  or 
referee  to  another  commissioner  or  referee  to  hear  evidence,  and 
report  the  testimony  so  taken  thereon  to  the  original  commissioner 
or  referee. 

Sec.  51.  The  industrial  commission,  commissioner,  or  referee,    in  re  ■  ligation 
if  it  or  he  deem  it  necessary,  may,  of  its  or  his  own  motion,  either  by  commiMion. 
before,  during,  or  after  any  hearing,  make  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  petition  or  answer.    The  commission,  or  a 
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eommiflsloner  or  ref^'ee  with  the  ooDoent  of  the  comhiission,  may 
appoint  one  or  more  Impartial  physldans  or  surgeons  to  examine 
the  injories  of  the  claimant  and  report  thereon,  and  may  employ 
the  services  of  such  other  experts  as  shall  appear  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  The  report  of  any  physician,  surgeon,  or 
expert  appointed  by  the  commiaslon  or  by  a  commissioner  or  ref- 
eree shall  be  filed  with  the  commUslon  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
record  and  open  to  Inspection  as  such. 

The  commission  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  experts,  which,  when  so  fixed,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  department  of  labor  and  Industries 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  department,  and  shall  be  taxed  as  a 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  to  be  repaid  to  such  d^mrt- 
ment  by  either  party  or  both,  or  otherwise,  as  the  commission  may 
direct  If  any  sum  so  taxed  shall  not  be  paid  by  the  party 
directed  to  repay,  the  same  may  be  collected  as  costs  are  now 
collectible. 

BMringi  to  w     Ssc.  52.  All  hearings  before  the  commission,  a  commissioner  or 
a  referee  shall  be  public 

Sea  53.  The  commission,  or  a  commissioner,  or  a  referee  in  mak- 
ing an  investigation  or  conducting  a  hearing  under  this  act  shall 
not  be  bound  by  common  law  or  statutory  rules  of  evidence  or 
by  technical  or  formal  rules  of  pleading  or  procedure,  except  as 
provided  by  this  act ;  and  shall  make  such  investigation  or  Inquiry 
or  conduct  such  hearing  in  such  manner  as  to  ascertain  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  parties.  But  all  findings  of  fact  shall  be 
based  only  upon  competent  evidence. 

Sec.  54.  Depositions  may  be  taken  as  now  provided  by  law  for 
civil  cases,  except  as  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commission,  com- 
missioner, or  referee.  The  records  kept  by  a  hospital  of  the  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment  given  to  an  an^doyee  in  such  hospital 
shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  the  medical  and  surgical  mat- 
ters stated  therein,  but  shall  not  be  conclusive  proof  of  such 
matters. 

Sec.  55.  Any  party  in  interest  may,  within  ten  days  after  notice 
of  a  commissioner's  or  a  referee's  award  or  disallowance  of  com- 
pensation, or  other  order  involving  the  merits  of  the  case,  shall 
have  been  served  on  him,  take  an  appeal  to  the  industrial  com- 
mission on  the  ground:  (1)  That  the  award  or  disallowance  of 
compensation,  or  other  order  appealed  from  Is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  this  act,  or  that  the  commissioner  or  referee 
committed  any  other  error  of  law;  (2)  that  the  findings  of  fact 
and  award  or  disallowance  of  compensation,  or  other  order  ap- 
pealed from  was  unwarranted  by  the  evidence,  or  was  procured 
by  fraud,  coercion,  or  other  impiy>per  conduct  of  any  party  in 
Interest.  The  commission  may,  upon  cause  shown,  extend  the  time 
for  taking  such  appeal  or  for  the  filing  of  an  answer  or  other 
pleading.  Whenever  a  commissioner  or  referee  shall  receive  notice 
from  the  commission  that  an  appeal  has  been  filed  with  the  com- 
mission from  his  decision  in  any  case  he  shall  immediately  cause 
the  testimony  In  that  case,  to  be  typewritten  and  forward  to 
the  commission  a  copy  with  the  certificate  of  the  official  stenog- 
rapher that  it  is  complete  and  correct  The  expense  of  nmMng 
any  such  transcript  shall  be  borne  by  the  appealing  party,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  commission. 

On  any  such  appeal  the  commission  may  disregard  the  findings 
of  fact  of  the  commissioner  or  referee,  and  may  examine  the 
testimony  taken  before  such  commissioner  or  referee,  and  if  It 
deem  proper,  may  hear  other  evidence,  and  may  substitute  for 
the  findings  of  the  commissioner  or  referee  such  findings  of  fact 
as  the  evidence  taken  before  the  commissioner  or  referee  and  the 
commission,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  may,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  commission,  require,  and  may  make  such  disallowance  or 
award  of  compensation  or  other  order  as  the  facts  so  found  by  it 
may  require.  The  commission,  at  Its  expense,  shall  cause  a  com- 
plete record  of  Its  proceedings  to  be  made  and  shall  provide  a 
tteaographer  to  take  the  testimony  and  record  of  proceedings  at 
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tbe  hearings  before  a  referee,  commissioner,  or  the  commission, 
and  said  stenographer  shall  furnish  a  transcript  of  such  testimony 
or  proceedings  to  any  person  requesting  it  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  reasonable  charge  therefor  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 

Sec.  56.  Whenever  an  appeal  to  the  commission  shall  be  based  App«lf  ob  «- 
upon  an  alleged  error  of  law,  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  grant  a  hear-  "*'  **'  **^* 
ing  thereon.  The  commission  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  such 
hearing  and  shall  give  at  least  five  days'  notice  thereof  in  writing 
to  all  parties  in  Interest  As  soon  as  may  be  after  any  such  hear- 
ing, the  commission  shall  either  sustain  or  reverse  the  commis- 
sioner or  referee's  award  or  disallowance  of  compensation,  or  other 
order  appealed  from  or  make  such  modification  thereof  as  it  shall 
deem  proper. 

Sec.  57.  Whenever  an  appeal  shall  be  taken  to  the  commission  Appeals  for 
on  the  ground  that  the  commissioner  or  referee's  award  or  dis-  *^^^*  «^ 
allowance  of  compensation  was  unwarranted  by  the  evidence,  or 
because  of  fraud,  coercion,  or  other  improper  conduct  by  any 
party  in  interest,  the  commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  a 
hearing  de  novo  before  the  commission  or  assign  the  petition  for 
rehearing  to  any  commissioner  or  referee  designated  by  it  or  sus- 
tain the  commissioner  or  referee's  award  or  disallowance  of 
compensation.  If  the  commission  shall  grant  a  hearing  de  novo, 
it  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  same,  and  shall  give  at  least  five 
days'  notice  in  writing  to  all  parties  in  interest  As  soon  as  may 
be  after  any  hearing  de  novo  by  the  commission,  it  shall  in  writing 
state  its  findings  of  fact  and  award  or  disallow  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  58.  On  at  least  thirty  days'  default  in  the  payment  of  com-  Enforacment  of 
pensation  due  under  any  award  made  under  part  2  of  this  act*^"^<^ 
the  employee  or  dependents  entitled  to  such  compensation  may 
file  a  certified  copy  of  such  award  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  any  county  in  the  State,  and  may,  on  five  days'  notice  in 
writing  to  the  adverse  parties,  apply  to  such  court  for  Judgment 
Thereupon  the  court  shall  cause  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the 
amount  of  the  award  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof;  and  such  Judgment  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect, 
and  may  be  vacated,  set  aside,  or  satisfied  as  other  Judgments  of 
the  same  court:  Provided,  That  no  Judgment  shall  be  entered  on 
an  award  while  an  appeal  is  pending.  There  shall  be  but  one 
fee  of  25c  charged  by  said  clerk  for  services  in  each  case  under 
this  section  and  said  fee  shall  cover  all  services  performed  by  him. 

Sec.  59  (as  amended  by  ch.  423,  Acts  of  ld21).  At  any  time  after  New  hearingi. 
an  award  has  been  made  and  before  the  same  has  been  reduced 
to  Judgment  or  writ  of  certiorari  issued  by  the  supreme  court 
the  commission  may  for  cause,  upon  application  of  either  party 
and  not  less  than  five  days'  notice  in  writing  to  all  interested 
parties,  set  the  award  aside  and  grant  a  new  hearing,  and  thereon 
determine  the  matter  on  its  merits  and  make  such  findings  of  fact 
conclusions  of  law,  and  award  or  disallowance  of  compensation 
or  other  order,  as  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence  produced  before 
it  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  its  Judgment  require. 

Sec.  60  (as  amended  by  ch.  423,  Acts  of  1921).  Any  party  in  Oo^rt  rariew. 
interest  may  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  notice  on 
him  of  any  award  or  disallowance  of  compensation  or  order  in- 
volving the  merits  of  the  case  or  any  part  thereof  made  by  the 
commission,  have  the  same  reviewed  on  certiorari  by  the  supreme 
court  on  any  of  the  following  grounds:  (1)  That  the  award  or 
disallowance  of  compensation  or  other  order  sought  to  be  re- 
viewed is  not  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  or  that  the 
commission  committed  any  other  error  of  law;  (2)  that  the  find- 
ings of  fact  and  award  or  disallowance  of  compensation  or  other 
order  sought  to  be  reviewed  was  unwarranted  by  the  evidence. 
The  supreme  court  may,  upon  cause  shown,  extend  the  time  pro- 
vided in  this  section  for  review  on  certiorari  or  for  filing  any 
paper  required  to  be  filed  in  such  court  To  render  certiorari 
enective  the  petitioner  or  relator  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
notice  of  such  final  award  or  disallowance  or  other  order,  Mrve 
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upon  the  Industrial  commission  a  writ  of  certiorari  sliowlng  that 
a  review  is  to  be  had  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  commission,  on  which  such  final  award  or  disallowance  of 
compensation  is  based,  together  with  a  bond  with  such  surety  or 
sureties  and  In  such  amount  as  the  commission  or  a  commissioner 
shall  direct  and  approve,  conditioned  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  re- 
view. The  petitioner  or  relator  shall  also  pay  to  the  secretary 
of  the  industrial  commission  $10,  to  be  paid  in  turn  by  such  secre- 
tary to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  as  the  filing  fee  provided 
by  chapter  177,  of  Laws  1915.  On  the  serving  of  such  writ  of 
certiorari  and  filing  bond  and  the  payment  of  the  amount  afore- 
said, the  secretary  of  the  commission  shall  immediately  transmit 
to  such  clerk  the  filing  fee  aforesaid,  together  with  the  return  to 
such  writ  of  certiorari  and  bond.  The  receipt  by  the  clerk  of 
such  fee  and  the  filing  of  such  return  shall  vest  the  supreme  court 
with  jurisdiction  of  the  matter.  Within  thirty  days  from  receipt 
of  the  amount  aforesaid  and  filing  with*  the  commission  of  the 
return  to  writ  of  certiorari  and  bond,  the  secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  a  true  and  complete  return 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  In  the  cause  sought  to  be 
reviewed,  or  such  parts  ther^f  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  supreme  court  properly  to  review  the  questions  presented  to 
It  Such  return  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  secretary  under  the 
seal  of  the  commission,  and  the  petitioner  or  relator  shall  pay  to 
the  secretary  the  reasonable  expense  of  preparing  the  return.  On 
the  filing  of  the  return  in  the  supreme  court,  the  matter  shall  be 
heard  and  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  court  governing  civil  appeals.  The  supreme  court  may  adopt 
such  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  impartial  and  speedy 
disposition  of  such  matters. 

Sec.  6 J  (as  amended  by  ch.  423,  Acts  of  1921).  The  supreme 
court,  on  review  taken  under  the  preceding  section  shall  have  and 
take  original  jurisdiction  and  may  reverse,  afi^rm,  or  modify  the 
award  or  order  of  disallowance  reviewed  and  enter  such  judg- 
ment as  may  be  just  and  proper;  and  where  necessary  may  re- 
mand the  cause  to  the  Industrial  commission  for  a  new  hearing 
or  for  further  proceedings,  with  such  directions  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper. 

Sec.  62  (as  amended  by  ch.  423,  Acts  of  1921).  A  writ  perfected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  stay  all  proceedings  for  the 
enforcement  of  collection  of  the  award  sought  to  be  reviewed,  or 
any  part  thereof,  until  the  final  disposition  of  the  cause  In  the 
supreme  court  or  before  the  industrial  commission  when  the  cause 
is  remanded  for  a  new  hearing  or  further  proceedings, 
for  Sec.  63  (as  amended  by  ch.  423,  Acts  of  1921).  On  all  such  re- 
views the  attorney  general  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
commission,  appear  as  attorney  for  the  industrial  commission, 
and  he  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  supreme  court  sudi 
papers,  briefs,  and  arguments  as  he  shall  deem  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  a  fair  presentation  of  the  questions  involved  In  support 
of  the  award  or  order  of  disallowance  sought  to  be  reviewed. 

Sec.  64  (as  amended  by  ch.  423,  Acts  of  1921).  No  costs  shall 
be  awarded  against  either  party  In  hearings  l>efore  the  commis- 
sion, commissioner  or  referee,  except  as  specially  provided  by 
this  act,  but  in  the  discretion  of  the  industrial  commission,  com- 
missioner, or  referee  conducting  a  hearing,  or  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commission  In  an  appeal  to  It,  the  prevailing  party  may  be 
awarded  reimbursement  for  actual  necessary  disbursements,  to  be 
taxed  and  allowed  by  the  commission,  commissioner,  or  referee  on 
five  days*  notice  in  writing  to  the  adverse  party.  The  commis- 
sion In  affirming  or  modifying  and  afiirmlng  or  reversing  a  dis- 
allowance and  allowing  an  award  may  Include  in  such  award 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  incident  to  review  on  certiornrl.  On 
writs  of  certiorari  the  supreme  court  costs  and  disbursements 
shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  on  civil  appeals:  Provided,  That  if 
upon  such  review  by  the  supreme  court  any  award  in  favor  of  the 
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Injured  employee  or  his  dependents  Is  affirmed  or  modified  and    AttorneyB*  fea^ 
affirmed  or  if  the  disallowance  is  reversed,  the  court  may  allow 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  incident  to  such  review,  which  shall 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  judgment  order  of  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  65.  "Daily  wage,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  mean  the  daily  ^P"*»*^<>°  «* 
wage  of  the  employee  in  the  emplosrment  in  which  he  was  en-  ^^**' 
gaged  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  if  at  the  time  of  the  Injury 
the  employee  is  working  on  part  time  for  the  day,  his  daily  wage 
shall  be  arrived  at  by  dlvimng  the  amount  received  or  to  be  re- 
ceived by  him  for  such  part-time  service  for  the  day  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  such  part-time  service  and  multiplying  the  result 
by  the  nimiber  of  hours  of  the  normal  working  day  for  the  em- 
ployment involved. 

Sec.  66.  Throughout  this  act  the  following  words  and  phrases    Deflnttioiii. 
as  used  therein  shall  be  considered  to  have  the  following  mean- 
ing respectively,  unless  the  context  shall  clearly  indicate  a  differ- 
ent meaning  in  the  connection  used : 

(a)  The  word  "compensation"  has  been  used  both  in  parts  1 
and  2  of  this  act  to  indicate  the  money  benefits  to  be  paid  on 
account  of  injury  or  death.  Strictly  speaking,  the  benefit  which 
an  employee  may  receive  by  action  at  law  under  part  1  of  this 
act  is  damages,  and  this  is  Indicated  in  section  1.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, the  word  "compensation"  has  been  used  In  both  parts 
of  this  act,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  under  part  1  the 
compensation  by  way  of  damages  is  determined  by  an  action  at 
law. 

(b)  "Child"  or  "children"  shall  include  posthumous  chil- 
dren and  all  other  children  entitled  by  law  to  inherit  as  children 
of  the  deceased,  also  stepchildren  who  were  members  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  injury  and  dependent 
upon  him  for  support. 

(c)  The  terms  "husband"  and  "widower"  are  used  Inter- 
changeably and  have  the  same  meaning  In  this  act. 

(d)  The  term  "employer"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  every 
person  not  excluded  by  section  8  who  employs  another  to  per- 
form a  service  for  hire  and  to  whom  the  "  employer  "  directly 
pays  wages,  and  shall  Include  any  person  or  corporation,  copart- 
nership, or  association,  or  group  thereof,  and  shall  include  State, 
etounty,  village,  borough,  town,  city,  school  district,  and  other 
public  employers. 

(e)  The  term  "physician"  shall  Include  "surgeon,"  and  In 
either  case  shall  mean  one  authorized  by  law  to  practice  his 
profession  within  one  of  the  United  States  and  In  good  standing 
In  his  profession  at  the  time. 

(f )  The  term  "  workman  "  shall  Include  the  plural  and  all  ages 
and  both  sexes. 

(g)  The  terms  "employee"  and  "workman"  are  used  inter- 
changeably and  have  the  same  meaning  throughout  this  act  and 
shall  be  construed  to  mean : 

(1)  Every  person  In  the  service  of  the  State,  or  any  county.  Public  cmpioy- 
clty,  town,  village,  borough,  or  school  district  therein,  under  any  •«• 
appointment  or  contract  of  hire,  expressed  or  Implied,  oral  or 
written,  but  shall  not  Include  any  official  of  the  State  or  of  any 
county,  city,  town,  village,  borough,  or  school  district  therein, 
who  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed  for  a  regular  term  of 
office  or  to  complete  the  unexpired  portion  of  any  regular  term: 
Provided,  hmcever,  That  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  constables,  mar- 
shals, policemen,  and  firemen  shall  be  deemed  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section :  Provided  further,  That  where  in  any 
city  operating  under  a  home  rule  charter  a  mode  and  manner  of 
compensation  Is  provided  by  said  charter  which  Is  different  from 
that  provided  by  this  act,  and  the  amount  of  compensation  pro- 
vided by  said  charter  would,  If  taken  thereunder,  exceed  the 
amount  the  employee  Is  entitled  to  under  this  act  for  the  same 
period,  he  shall.  In  addition  to  his  compensation  under  this  act, 
receive  under  said  charter  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  In 
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compensation  provided  by  said  charter  over  what  he  is  entitled 
to  by  this  act ;  if  the  amount  of  compensation  provided  by  said 
charter  would,  if  taken  thereunder,  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
amount  of  compensation  the  employee  is  entitled  to  under  this 
act  for  the  same  period,  he  shall  take  only  under  this  act: 
Provided  furtlier.  That  any  peace  officer,  other  than  a  sherilt 
deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  or  policeman,  shall  be  considered  an 
employee  while  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  peace  or  In  and 
about  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  any  person  charged  with  or  sus- 
pected of  crime. 

Aiiem  and  mi-      (2)  Every  person  not  excluded  by  section  8   in   service  of 
«»"•  another  under  any  contract  of  hire,  expressed  or  implied,  oral 

or  written,  including  aliens,  and  also  including  minors  who  are 
legally  permitted  to  work  under  laws  of  the  State,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  election  of  remedy  under  this  act,  shall  be 
construed  the  same  and  have  the  same  power  of  contracting  and 
electing  as  adult  employees. 

Accident  W  The  word  "accident**  as  used  in  the  phrases  "personal 

injuries  due  to  accident"  or  "injuries  or  death  caused  by 
accident "  in  this  act  shall,  unless  a  different  meaning  is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  context,  be  construed  to  mean  an  unexpected  or 
unforeseen  event,  happening  suddenly  and  violently,  with  or 
without  human  fault,  and  producing  at  the  time  injury  to 
physical  structure  of  the  body. 

(1)  "Memt>er**  as  an  anatomy  term  in  this  act  shall  Include 
eye  and  ear  as  well  as  leg,  foot,  toe,  hand,  finger,  thumb,  and 
arm. 

"Injury.''  (j)  Without  otherwise  affecting  either  the  meaning  or  inter- 

pretation of  the  abridged  clause  "  personal  injuries  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  employment"    It  is  hereby  declared : 

Not  to  cover  workmen  except  while  engaged  In,  on,  or  about 
the  premises  where  their  services  are  being  performed,  or  where 
their  service  requires  their  presence  as  a  part  of  such  service  at 
the  time  of  the  Injury,  and  during  the  hours  of  service  as  such 
workmen,  and  shall  not  Include  an  injury  caused  by  the  act  of 
a  third  person  or  fellow  employee  intended  to  injure  the  em- 
ployee because  of  reasons  personal  to  him,  and  not  directed 
against  him  as  an  employee,  or  because  of  his  employment.  « 

(k)  Wherever  in  this  act  the  singular  is  used  the  plural  shall 
be  included;  where  Uie  masculine  gender  is  used  the  feminine 
and  neuter  shall  be  Included. 

(1)  "Industrial  commission**  and  *•  commission "  as  used  in 
this  act  means  the  Industrial  Oemmlsslon  of  Minnesota;  and 
"  commissioner  "  means  a  member  of  that  commission. 

Occupational  Sec.  67.  (1)  The  disablement  of  an  employee  resulting  from  an 
occupational  disease  described  in  subsection  (9)  of  this  section, 
except  where  specifically  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  treated  as 
the  happening  of  an  accident  within  the  meaning  of  part  2  of 
this  act,  and  the  procedure  and  practice  provided  in  such  part  2 
shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  under  this  section,  except  where 
specifically  otherwise  provided  herein.  Whenever  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, "  disability  "  means  the  state  of  being  disabled  from  earn- 
ing full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  tbe  employee  was  last  em- 
ployed, and  "disablement*'  means  the  act  of  becoming  so  dis- 
abled. 

(2)  If  an  employee  Is  disabled  or  dies  In  his  disability,  or  death 
is  caused  by  one  of  the  diseases  mentioned  in  subsection  (9)  of 
this  section,  and  the  disease  Is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  corre- 
sponding employment,  as  described  In  such  subsection, 'in  which 
such  employee  was  engaged  and  was  contracted  therein,  he  or  his 
dependents  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  his  death  or  for 
the  duration  of  his  disability  according  to  the  provisions  of  part 
2  of  this  act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, hotoever,  That  if  it  shall  be  determined  that  such  em- 
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ployee  is  able  to  earn  wages  at  anot^ier  occupation  which  shall 
be  neither  onhealthf ul  nor  injurious,  and  such  wages  do  not  equal 
bis  full  wages  prior  to  the  date  of  his  disablement,  the  com- 
pensation payable  shall  be  a  percentage  of  fnll  compensation 
proportionate  to  the  reduction  in  his  earning  capacity. 

(3)  Neither  the  employee  nor  his  dependents  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  for  disability  or  death  resulting  from  disease 
unless  the  disease  is  due  to  the  nature  of  his  employment  and  con- 
tracted therein  within  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  date  of 
disablement  whether  under  one  or  more  employers. 

(4)  ff  an  employee  at  the  time  of  his  employment,  willfully 
and  falsely  represents  in  writing  that  he  has  not  previously 
suffered  from  the  disease  which  is  the  cause  of  disability  or 
death,  no  compensation  shall  be  payable. 

(5)  The  total  compensation  due  shall  be  recoverable  from  the 
employer  who  last  employed  the  employee  in  the  employment  to 
the  nature  of  which  the  disease  was  due  and  in  which  it  was  con- 
tracted. If,  however,  such  disease  was  contracted  while  such 
employee  was  in  the  employment  of  a  prior  employer,  the  em- 
ployer who  is  made  liable  for  the  total  compensation  as  provided 
by  this  subsection  may  appeal  to  the  commissicm  for  an  appor- 
tionment of  such  compensation  among  the  several  employers  who 
since  the  contraction  of  such  disease  shall  have  employed  such 
employee  in  the  employment  to  the  nature  of  which  the  disease 
was  due.  Such  apportionment  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  time 
such  employee  was  employed  in  the  service  of  such  employers, 
and  shall  be  determined  only  after  a  hearing,  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  which  shall  have  been  given  to  every  employer  alleged 
to  be  liable  for  any  portion  of  such  compensation.  If  the  com- 
mission find  that  any  portion  of  sudi  compensation  is  payable  by 
an  employer  prior  to  the  employer  who  is  made  liable  to  the 
total  compensation  as  provided  by  this  subsection  it  shall  make  an 
award  accordingly  in  favor  of  the  last  employer,  and  such  award 
may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  an  award  for  compen- 
sation. 

(6)  The  employer  to  whom  notice  of  death  or  disability  is  to  be 
given  or  against  whom  claim  is  to  be  made  by  the  employer  shall 
be  the  em^oyer  who  last  employed  the  employee  during  the  said 
twelve  months  in  the  employment  to  the  nature  of  which  the 
disecu9e  was  due  and  In  which  it  was  contracted,  and  such  notice 
and  claim  shall  be  deemed  secusonable  as  against  prior  employers. 

(7)  The  employee  or  his  dependoits,  if  so  requested,  shall  fur- 
nish the  last  employer  or  the  commission  with  such  information 
as  to  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  his  other  employers  during 
the  said  twelve  months,  as  he  or  they  may  possess,  and  if  such 
information  Is  not  furnished  or  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  such 
employer  to  take  proceedings  against  a  prior  employer  under  sub- 
section (5)  of  this  section,  unless  it  be  established  that  the  dis- 
ease actually  was  contracted  while  the  employee  was  in  his  em- 
ployment such  last  employer  rtiaU  not  be  liable  to  pay  compen- 
sation, or  if  such  information  is  not  furnished  er  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  such  last  employer  to  take  proceedings  against  other 
employers  under  subsection  (5)  such  last  employer  shall  be  liable 
only  for  such  part  of  the  total  compensation  as  under  the  par- 
ticular clrcumf«taBces  the  commission  may  deem  just;  but  a  ftilse 
statement  in  the  information  furnished  as  aforesaid  shall  not 
Impair  the  employee's  rights  unless  the  last  employer  is  prejudiced 
thereby. 

(8)  If  the  employee  at  or  immediately  before  the  date  of  dis- 
ablement was  employed  In  any  process  mentioned  in  the  second 
colun^n  of  the  shedule  of  diseases  in  subsection  (9)  of  this  section, 
and  his  disease  is  the  disease  in  the  first  column  of  such  schedule 
set  opposite  the  description  of  the  process,  the  disease  presump- 
tively shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  due  to  the  nature  of  that 
employment. 
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Occupational      (9)  por  the  purpose  of  this  act  only  the  diseases  enumerated  In 
atS***  *°"™""*  column  one,  following,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  occupational  diseases: 


Column  1. 

DBSCBIPTION   or  DISEASE. 

I 

1.  Anthrax. 

2.  I^ead  poisoning  or  its  seque- 
ls. 

8.  Mercury    poisoning    or    its 
sequelae. 

4.  Phosphorous    poisoning    or 
its  sequelfe. 

6.  Arsenic     poisoning    or     Its 
sequelse. 

6.  Poisoning  by  wood  alcohol. 


7.  Poisoning  by  nltro  and  amido- 
derivatives  of  benzine  (dl- 
nitrobenzol,  a  n  1 1 1  n ,  and 
others)  or  lt»  sequel®. 

8.  Poisoning  by  carbon  bisul- 
phide or  its  sequekB. 


9.  Poisoning  by  nitrous  fumes 
or  its  sequelze. 

10.  Poisoning  by  nickel  car- 
bonyl  or  Its  sequelie. 

11.  Dope  poisoning  (poisoning 
by  tetrachlor-methane  or  any 
substance  used  as  or  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  solvent  for 
acetate  of  celluloset )  1  or  Its- 
sequelae. 

12.  Poisoning  by  gonloma 
kamassl  (African  boxwood) 
or  its  sequelae. 

13.  Chrome  ulceration  or  its 
sequelae. 


14.  Eplthellomatous  cancer  or 
ulceration  of  the  skin  or  of 
the  corneal  surface  of  the 
eye,  due  to  tar,  pitch,  bitu- 
men, mineral  oil  or  paraffin, 
or  any  compound,  product, 
or  residue  of  any  of  these 
substances. 

15.  Glanders. 


16.  Compressed  air  Illness  or  its 
sequelae. 

17.  Ankylostomiasis. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    PBOCESS. 

1.  Handling  of  wool,  hair, 
bristles,  hides  or  skins. 

2.  Any  process  Involving  the 
use  of  lead  or  its  prepara- 
tions or  compounds. 

8.  Any  process  involving  the 
use  of  mercury  or  its  prepa- 
rations or  compounds. 

4.  Any  process  involving  the 
use  of  phosphorus  or  its 
preparations  or  compounds. 

5.  Any  process  Involving  the 
use  of  arsenic  or  Its  prepa- 
rations or  compounds. 

6.  Any  process  Involving  the 
use  of  wood  alcohol  or  any 
preparation  containing  wood 
alcohol. 

7.  Any  process  involving  the 
use  of  a  nltro  or  amido- 
derlvatlve  of  b^izlne  or  its 
preparations  or  compounds. 

8.  Any  process  involving  the 
use  of  carbon  bisulphide  or 
its  preparations  or  com- 
pounds. 

9.  Any  process  in  which  ni- 
trous fumes  are  evolved. 

10.  Any  process  in  which  nickel 
carbonyl  gas  is  evolved. 

11.  Any  process  involving  the 
use  of  any  substance  as  or 
In  conjunction  with  a  sol- 
vent for  acetate  of  cellulose. 


12.  Any  process  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  from  gonl- 
oma kamassl  (African  box- 
wood). 

13.  Any  process  involving  the 
use  of  chromic  acid  or  bi- 
cromate  of  ammonium  po- 
tassium, or  sodium  or  their 
preparations 

14.  Handling  or  use  of  tar, 
pitch,  bitumen,  mineral  oil, 
or  paraffin,  or  any  com- 
pound, product,  or  residue 
of  any  of  these  substances. 


15.  Care  or  handling  of  any 
equine  animal  or  the  car- 
cass of  any  such  animaL 

16.  Any  process  carried  on  In 
compressed  air. 

17.  Mining. 
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18.  Miner's  nystagmes. 

19.  Sabcutaneous  cellulitis  of 
the  band  (beat  hand). 

20.  Subcutaneous  cellulitis  over 
the  patella  (miner's  beat 
knee), 

21.  Acute  bursitis  over  the  el- 
bow (n^ner*s  beat  elbow). 

22.  Inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial lining  of  the  wrist  Joint 
and  tendon  sheaths. 

23.  Cataract  in  glass  workers. 


18.  Mining. 

19.  Mining. 

20.  Mining. 


21.  Mining. 

22.  Mining. 


28.  Processes  in  the  mannfae- 
ture  of  glass,  involving  ex- 
posure, glare  to  molteD 
glass. 


(10)  Nothing  in   this   section   shall  affect   the   rights   of   an     ^2!?^    "«i* 
employee  to  recover  compenaation   in   respect   to   a   disease  to  JSJJ^Smtion. 
which  this  section  does  not  apply  if  the  disease  is  an  accidental 

personal   injury   within   the   meaning   of   the   other   provisions 
of  part  2  of  this  act 

(11)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  disa- 
bility or  death  resulting  from  a  disease  contracted  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  this  act  takes  effect 

SEa  68.  All  rights  and  liabilities  arising  on  account  of  acci-    Accrued  cUima. 
dents  or  injuries  occurring  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act  shall  be  governed  by  the  then  existing  law. 

SEa  C9.  In  case  for  any  reason  any  paragraph  or  any  pro-  Provisiom  lev- 
vision  of  this  act  shall  be  questioned  in  any  court  of  last  resort  ***"'** 
and  shall  be  held  by  such  court  to  be  unconstitutional  or  invalid, 
the  same  shall  not  be  held  to  affect  any  other  paragraph  or  pro- 
vision of  this  act  except  that  parts  1  and  2  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  inseparable,  and  if  either  part  be  declared  void  or  inoper- 
ative in  an  essential  part,  so  that  the  whole  of  such  part  must  fail 
the  other  part  shall  fall  with  it  and  not  stand  alone.  Except 
as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  part  1  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  in  cases  where  part  2  becomes  operative  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  thereof,  but  shall  apply  in  all  other  cases,  and  in 
such  cases  shall  be  in  extension  or  modification  of  the  common 
law. 

Sec.  70.  Chapter  467,  General  Laws  Minnesota  for  1918,  and  all  R«p«^«. 
acts  amendatory  thereof;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  hoioever, 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  repeal  chapter  359,  Laws 
of  Minnesota  for  1919,  in  so  far  as  the  same  applies  to  employers 
not  under  part  2  of  this  act 

Sec.  71.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and     ^<*  *"  **^**** 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  1921. 

[The  following  statute,  though  of  prior  enactment  to  the  fore- 
going, is  presumably  applicable  to  awards  thereunder  and  is 
reproduced  accordingly.] 

Chaptkb  26. — Payment  of  compenaation  cwards  by  munioi- 
polities. 


Section  1.  Whenever  compensation  has  heretofore  been  awarded  ^^^ 
or  shall  hereafter  be  awarded  against  any  county,  city,  town, 
village,  or  school  district  by  any  court  or  commission  having  juris- 
diction, to  any  injured  employee,  or  to  the  dependents  of  any 
deceased  employee,  under  the  provisions  of  any  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  of  this  State,  such  compensation  shall  be  a  preferred 
claim  against  such  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  school  district 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  ofllcers  of  any  such  county, 
city,  town,  village,  or  school  district  to  pay  any  such  claim  for 
workmen's  compensation  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  court  or  conunission,  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  such  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  school  district  and 
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from  the  cnrrent  tax  apportionment  received  by  any  snch  employer 
for  the  credit  of  said  fund. 

WAmtnu.  Sec.  2.  In  any  and  all  cases  where  the  orders  or  warrants  of 

such  county,  city,  town,  Tillage,  or  school  district  have  heretofore 
been  Issued,  or  shall  hereafter  be  issued,  in  payment  of  any  such 
compensation,  and  shall  remain  unpaid,  all  such  orders  or  warrants 
shall  be  a  preferred  claim  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  fund, 
from  current  tax  apportionments  received  for  the  credit  of  said 
fund,  in  preference  to  any  other  claims  for  compensation  arising 
under  said  law  subsequent  to  the  issuing  of  any  such  orders  or 
warrants  by  said  employer. 

ODntniction.  Ssa  8.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  in  order  to  effect 
the  prompt  payment  of  claims  for  workmen's  compensation  against 
any  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  school  district  by  any  Injured 
employee,  or  the  dependents  of  any  deceased  employee  of  sucb 
county,  city,  town,  village,  or  school  district 
Approved,  February  U,  1821. 
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MISSOURI. 

[T^e  Legislature  of  Miasoorl  enacted  a  compensation  law  at 
Its  session  In  ld21  (p.  425,  Acts  of  1921),  but  like  a  previous 
effort  it  was  held  up  by  a  petition  for  referendum.  It  was  voted 
on  at  the  regular  election,  November  7,  1<^^  the  result  being 
adverse  by  a  majority  of  67,617.] 

MONTANA. 

[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  18  amended  by  Acts  of 
1921  as  foUows: 

Section  2  (a)  Is  amended  by  ch.  254,  Acts  of  1921,  by  changing 
the  title  of  the  commissioner  first  named  to  **  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry." 

Section  3  (e)  Is  amended  by  (Al  196,  Acts  of  1921,  by  adding 
thereto  the  following:] 

Whenever  any  public  corporation  neglects  or  refuses  to  fllCn^J^n*  *®  ^^* 
with  the  Industrial  acdd^it  board  monthly  pay  roll  report  of  Its  ^^ 
employees,  the  board  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
levy  an  arbitrary  assessment  upon  such  public  corporation  In 
an  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars  (^25)  for  each  such  assessment, 
which  assessments  shall  b^  collected  In  the  manner  provided  In 
this  act  for  the  collection  of  assessmenta 

[Section  16  Is  amended  by  ch.  196,  Acts  of  1921,  In  various  sub-  BeDeflta. 
sections.  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  Increasing  the  burial 
allowance  from  $75  to  $125;  subsection  (f)  by  increasing  the 
allowance  for  medical,  etc.,  services  from  $50  to  $100 ;  subsection 
(g)  by  adding  thereto  the  words,  **but  If  disability  continues  si:^ 
weeks,  compensation  shall  be  paid  from  date  of  Injury**;  and 
subsection  (1)  by  adding  to  the  schedule,  **  Total  loss  of  hearing 
of  both  ears,  120  weeka" 

Section  40(b)  Is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  adding  the  words: 
**  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  assessment  levied  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  be  for  a  less  amount  than  two  and  one- 
half  dollars  ($2.50)." 

Section  40  (k)  is  amaided  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  40  (k)  (as  amended  by  ch.  196,  Acts  of  1921).  The  treas-  investmenta 
urer  of  the  board  shall  invest  such  reserve  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  bonds  of  the  State  of  Montana,  or  bonds  of  any 
county,  city,  or  school  district  In  the  State  of  Montana,  or  any 
other  security  which  may  be  approved  by  said  board,  and  out 
of  the  same  and  Its  earnings  shall  be  paid  the  monthly  Install- 
ments, and  any  lump  sum,  then  or  thereafter  arranged  for :  Pro- 
vided,  hotoever,  That  when  there  is  sufficient  money  in  the  indus- 
trial accident  fund  to  meet  such  compensation  payments,  any 
surplus  remaining  may  be  placed  in  the  industrial  reserve  fimd 
and  Invested  by  the  board  In  the  securities  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion. 
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NEBRASKA. 

[The  compeDsation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  by  ch.  122. 
Acts  of  1921.    Section  106,  subsectiou  (3),  was  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:] 
'«Caraai"  iiork-      (8)  It  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  any  person  whose  em- 
^^  plojonent  is  casual  and  which  is  not  in  the  usual  coorse  of  the 

trade,  business,  profession,  or  occupation  of  his  employer,  'nie 
term  "casual"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  "occasional;  coming 
at  certain  times  without  regularity,  in  distinction  from  stated 
or  regular."  ^ 

Medicti,    etc.,     [Section  111  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  limitation  of  $200 
"^  for  medical  and  hospital  serrices,  and  substituting  therefor  the 

words,  "subject  to  the  approyal  of  the  compensation  commis- 
sioner, not,  however,  to  exceed  the  regular  charge  made  for  such 
service  in  similar  cases." 

Section  112  is  amended  by  making  the  opening  parasnM;>h  of 
subsection  (8)  read  as  follows:] 
«^*'^!*S•  *7^  ^^^  ^^^  disability  resulting  from  permanent  injury  of  the  ft*- 
ntH  addiuomi.  j^j^jj^g  classes,  the  compensation  shall  be  in  addition  to  amouni 
paid  for  temporary  disability:  Provided,  however.  The  comp^isa- 
tion  for  temporary  disability  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  extent  of 
the  permanent  disability  is  ascertained,  vis : 

[Section  115  is  amended  by  making  18  instead  of  16  the  age 
limit  for  the  dependency  of  children. 

Section  131  is  amended  by  changing  the  sentence  in  the  third 
paragraph  which  read  "  If,  after  such  inquiry,  the  court  finds  said 
settlement  fair.  Just,"  etc.,  so  as  to  read :  "  If,  after  such  inquirj, 
the  court  finds  said  settlement  is  made  in  conformity  with  the 
compensation  schedule,"  etc. 
Section  132  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following:] 
Pinal  Mttie-     Provided,  however.  No  settlement  shall  be  final  unless  it  be  in 
nenu.  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  a  finding  by  the 

compensation  commissioner,  the  district  court,  or  any  appellant 
[appellate]  court 

[Section  133  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ^  to  the 
court,"  in  paragraph  (b). 

Section  137  is  amended  by  inserting  as  its  opening  words  "ex* 
cept  governmental  agencies." 

Section  143  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (b),  defining 
the  State  insurance  commissioner.  Former  paragraphs  (g)  and 
(h)  are  giv^i  the  letters  (f)  and  (g),  respectively. 

The  amendatory  act  of  1921  (ch.  221)  contains  as  its  second 
section  a  reproduction  without  <^ange  of  sec  27  of  ch.  85,  Acts  d 
1917.] 
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NEVADA, 

[The  comiJensation  law  of  this  State  is  amended  by  chs.  161  and 
218,  Acts  of  1921.    The  changes  are  noted  below. 

Section  71  is  amended  by  ch.  218,  by  adding  to  paragraph  (b) 
tho  following:] 

And  provided  further^  That  volunteer  fireman,  while  engaged  in  Volunteer  flre- 
their  duties  as  such,  belonging  to  a  regularly  organized  and  recog-  ™^^ 
nized  volunteer  fire  departmiint,  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  employees  of  the  city  or  town  so  recognizing  them  at 
the  wage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  upon  such  city  or  town  comply- 
ing therewith. 

[Section  25  is  amended  by  ch.  161  by  adding  to  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  2  subsection  (B),  the  following:] 

Provided,  In  cases  of  permanent  total  disability,  if  the  character  ifattendant re- 
of  the  injury  is  such  as  to  render  the  workman  so  physically  help-  **"*"**• 
less  as  to  require  the  services  of  a  constant  attendant,  an  addl-. 
tional  allowance  of  thirty  ($30)  dollars  per  month  may  be  made 
so  long  as  such  requirements  shall  continue,  but  such  increase 
shall  not  obtain  or  be  operative  while  the  workman  is  receiving 
hospital  care  under  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  23  of 
this  act. 

[An  error  in  printing  is  also  corrected  in  this  section,  second 
sentence  of  item  (w),  paragraph  2,  subsection  (C).  It  now 
reads:] 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  compensation  for  a  disability  that     Computing 
is  partial  in  character  but  permanent  in  quality,  fifty  (50%)  per  «>°»p«"»**^°- 
cent  of  the  average  monthly  wage,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  sixty 
($60)  dollars  per  month  for  the  period  of  one  (1)  month  shall 
represent  a  one  (1%)  per  cent  disability. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

[The  law  of  this  State  was  not  directly  amended  by  any  act  of 
the  legislature  of  1921,  but  a  supplemental  law  (ch.  44)  was 
enacted  providing  for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  rates  for 
workmen's  compensation  insurance.  Proposed  rates  and  classi- 
fications must  be  filed  with  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
State  and  must  be  approved  by  him  before  being  used.  Approved 
rates  must  be  observed,  though  provision  may  be  made  for 
schedule  or  merit  rating. 

,  Another  act  (ch.  179)  provides  for  an  investigative  commission, 
as  follows:] 

Chapteb    179. — Commission    to    investigate   icorkmen's    compen- 
sation, etc. 

The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  on  or     Commitsion 
before  July  1,  1921,  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  five  members  cheated, 
who  shall  serve  without  compensation  and  who  after  proper  inves- 
tigation shall  report  to  the  next  legislature  their  findings  and 
recommendations  in  regard  to  a  revision  of  laws  relating  to  em- 
ployers' liability  and  workmen's  compensation. 

In  addition  to  the  findings  and"  recommendations  of  said  com- 
mission, their  report  shall  include  a  draft  of  such  bill  or  hills  as 
said  commission  may  recommend  for  enactment  by  the  legislature. 

Approved,  April  8,  1921. 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  by  Acts 
of  1&21  and  1922,  as  noted  below. 

Section  12  was  amended  by  ch.  85,  Acts  of  1921,  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1),  which  excluded  alien  nonresidents  as  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Section  14  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
iJJj^^'i*"**  14  (as  amended  by  ch.  245,  Acts  of  1922).  The  employer  duOl 
iMwpiiu  wmoe.  j^p^jgjj  ^  ^^le  injured  workman  such  medical,  surgical,  tnd 
other  treatment,  and  hospital  serrice  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
cure  and  relieve  the  workman  of  the  effects  of  the  injury  asd 
to  restore  the  functions  of  the  injured  member  or  organ  where 
such  restoration  is  possible:  Provided,  hoioever,  That  the  em- 
ployer shall  not  be  liable  to  furnish  or  pay  for  physicians'  or 
surgeons'  services  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars,  and  in  addition  to 
furnish  hospital  services  when  necessary  in  excess  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, unless  the  injured  workman  or  the  physician  who  treats 
him,  or  any  other  person  on  his  behalf,  shall  file  a  petition  with 
the  workmen's  compensation  bureau  stating  the  need  for  sndi 
physician's  or  surgeon's  services  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars,  as 
aforesaid,  and  such  hospital  service  or  appliances  in  excess  of 
fifty  dollars,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  workmen's  compensation 
bureau  after  investigating  the  need  of  the  same  and  giving  the 
employer  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall  determine  that  such 
physician's  and  surgeon's  treatment  and  ho^ital  services  are 
or  were  necessary,  and  that  the  fees  for  the  same  are  reasonable 
and  shall  make  an  order  requiring  the  employer  to  pay  for  or  fur- 
nish the  same.  If  the  employer  shall  refuse  or  neglect  te  comply 
with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  employee 
may  secure  such  treatment  and  services  as  may  be  necessary 
and  as  may  come  within  the  terms  of  this  paragraph,  and  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  to  pay  therefor :  Provided^  hatoever.  That 
the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  amount  expended  by 
the  employee  or  by  any  third  person  on  his  behalf  for  any  snch 
physician's  treatment  and  hospital  services,  unless  such  em- 
ployee or  any  person  on  his  behalf  shall  have  requested  the 
employer  to  furnish  the  same  and  the  employer  shall  have  r^ 
fused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  or  unless  the  nature  of  the  injnry 
required  such  services,  and  the  employer  or  his  superintendent 
or  foreman,  having  knowledge  of  such  injury  shall  have  neglected 
to  provide  the  same,  or  unless  the  injury  occurred  under  such 
conditions  as  make  impossible  the  notification  of  the  employer, 
or  unless  the  circumstances  are  so  peculiar  as  shall  Justify,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  workmen's  compensation  bureau,  the  expendi- 
ture assumed  by  the  employee  for  such  physician's  treatment' 
and  hospital  services,  apparatus,  and  appllancea  All  fees  and 
other  charges  for  such  physician's  and  surgeon's  treatment  and 
hospital  services  shall  be  reasonable  and  based  upon  the  usual 
fees  and  charges  as  prevail  in  the  same  community  for  similar 
physicians',  surgeons',  and  hospital  services. 

[Section  14  (a)  is  amended  by  ch.  245,  AcU  of  1922,  by  striktog 
out  the  words  "  four  weeks  "  in  the  first  sentence. 

Section  18  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
Dispiitca.  18  (OS  amended  by  ch.  230,  Acts  of  1921).  In  case  of  a  dispute 

over  or  failure  to  agree  upon  a  claim  for  compensation  between 
employer  and  employee,  or  the  dependents  of  the  employee,  either 
party  may  submit  the  claim,  both  as  to  the  questions  of  fact,  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  Injuries,  and  the  amount  of  compensation 
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therefor  according  to  the  schedule  herein  provided,  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  bnrean,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  ilTe  of 
the  sniH^lement  to  this  act,  approved  February  twenty-^ghth,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  as  chapter  149. 

[Section  20  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

20  (as  amended  by  ch.  230,  Acts  of  1921).  (a)  Procedure  to     Frooedurc 
case  of  dispute  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
supplement  to  this  act,  approved  February  twenty-eighth,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ei^teen,  as  chapter  1^. 

(b)  No  agreement  between  the  parties  for  a  sum  other  than 
that  which  may  be  determined  to  be  doe  by  the  commissioner, 
deputy  commissioner,  or  referee,  or  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  upon  appeal  shall  operate  as  u  bar  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  controversy  upon  its  merits,  or  to  the  award  of  a 
different  sum,  if  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  said  commissioner, 
deputy  commissioner,  referee,  or  judge  that  the  amount  agreed 
upon  is  less  or  more  than  ^e  injured  employee  or  his  dependents 
are  properly  entitled  to  receive. 

[Section  28  is  amended  by  ch.  230,  Acts  of  1921,  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (i),  as  follows:] 

<i)  To  calculate  the  number  of  weeks  and  fraction  thereof  ^J"P"*5jj2"g' 
that  compensation  is  payable  fOr  temporary  disability;  determine ^j.  ** 
the  number  of  calendar  days  of  disability  from  and  including  as 
a  full  day  the  day  that  the  employee  Is  first  unable  to  continue 
at  work  by  reason  of  the  accident,  including  also  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  up  to  the  first  working  day  that  the  em- 
ployee is  4ble  to  resume  work  and  continue  permanently  thereat 
Subtract  from  this  number  the  waiting  period  and  any  days  and 
fraction  thereof  the  iti^red  was  able  to  work  during  this  time, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  seven.  The  resulting  whole  number 
and  sevenths  will  be  the  required  period  for  whldi  compensation 
is  payable  on  account  of  temporary  disability. 

INSUBANCE  or  Ck>KPENSATI<M?. 

[The  workmen's  compensation  insurance  act  (ch.  178,  Acts  of 
1917)  is  amended  by  ch.  272,  Acts  of  1921. 

Section  2  of  article  1  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  two 
sentences  and  amending  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

"And  he  shall,  upon  demand  by  the  commissioner  of  banking     '^'«  p"»'* 
and  insurance,  personally  or  in  writing,  mailed  to  the  post-offlce 
address  of  the  employer  by  registered  mall,  file  with  the  com- 
missioner of  banking  and  insurance  proof  on  such  forms  as  be 
may  prescribe." 

[Section  5  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sue.  5  (as  amended  by  ch.  272,  Acts  of  1921).  Any  employer  ^•*^""  ^  *"" 
who  shall  fall  to  provide  the  protection  prescribed  in  this  act 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  each  violation  thereof  in  the  silm 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  all  costs  of  suit  The  penalties  pro- 
vided by  this  act  shall  be  sued  for  and  collected  by  the  com- 
missioner of  banldng  and  insurance,  in  an  action  upon  contract, 
in  the  nature  of  an  action  for  debt,  in  the  name  of  the  State ;  the 
first  process  against  any  person  may  be  capias  ad  respondendum, 
and  any  person  against  whom  any  judgment  shall  be  obtained 
shall  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  such  penalty  and  costs 
are  paid. 

WoBKMEN's  Compensation  Bubeau. 

[The  act  creattog  a  workmen's  compensation  bureau  (ch.  149, 
Acts  of  1918)  is  amended  by  ch.  229,  Acts  of  1921.  Sections  5, 
6,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  19  are  amended  and  a  new  section  23  added, 
so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  5  (as  amended  by  ch. 229.  Acts  of  1921).  Every  claimant  tor^JP^^  ^^^ 
compensation  under  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement, 
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or  Its  supplements  or  mmendments,  shall,  unless  a  settlement  Is 
effected  or  a  petition  filed  under  the  provisions  of  section  four, 
file  a  petition  In  duplicate  with  the  secretary  of  said  bureau  in 
his  office  at  the  statehouse  in  Trenton,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  accident  occurred,  or  in  case  an  agreement  for 
compensation  has  been  made  between  such  employer  and  such 
claimant,  then  within  one  year  after  the  failure  of  the  emplojar 
to  make  payment  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  agreement;  or 
in  case  a  part  of  the  compensatlcm  has  been  paid  by  such  em- 
ployer, then  within  one  year  after  the  last  payment  of  compensa- 
tion. A  payment  or  agreement  to  pay  by  the  insurance  carrier, 
shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  be  deemed  a  payment  or 
agreement  by  the  employer.  The  petition  shall  state  the  re- 
spective addresses  of  the  petitioner  and  of  the  defendant,  the 
facts  relating  to  employment  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  the  injury 
in  Its  extent  and  character,  the  amount  of  wages  received  at  the 
time  of  injury,  the  knowledge  of  the  employer  or  notice  of  the 
occurrence  of  said  accident,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  information  of  the  said  bureau, 
and  shall  state  the  matter  or  matters  in  dispute  and  the  con- 
tention of  the  petitioner  with  reference  thereta  This  petition 
shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  petitioner. 
Proceedings  on  behalf  of  an  infant  shall  be  instituted  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  guardian,  guardian  ad  litem,  or  next  friend,  and 
payment,  if  any,  shall  be  made  to  such  guardian,  guardian  ad 
litem,  or  next  friend.  Said  bureau  shall  prepare  and  print  forms 
of  petitions  and  shall  furnish  assistance  to  claimant!  in  the 
preparation  of  such  petitions  when  requested  so  to  da 

Stfviot  of  iM.  skc.  6  (as  amended  by  ch.  22d,  Acts  of  ld21).  Within  five  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  petition  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  prac- 
ticable, the  secretary  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  petition  to  be 
served  upon  such  employer  by  a  process  server  of  said  bureau  in 
the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the  service  of  summons. 
Annexed  to  said  copy  so  served  shall  be  a  notice  directing  the 
employer  to  file  his  answer  thereto  with  the  secretary  of  said 
bureau  within  ten  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  unless 
the  bureau  for  good  cause  shall  grant  further  time,  which  answer 
shall  give  the  address  of  the  respondent  and  admit  or  deny  the 
substantial  averments  of  the  petition  and  shall  state  the  conten- 
tion of  the  defendant  with  reference  to  the  matters  in  dispute  as 
disclosed  by  the  petition.  The  answer  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  respondent  and  shall  be  filed  in  duplicate. 

Froowhire.  Sec  10  (as  amended  by  ch.  229,  Acts  of  1921).  The  procedure 

for  the  determination  of  claims  by  said  bureau,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided,  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  provided  by 
this  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement  and  its 
supplements  and  amendments.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  each 
deputy  commissioner,  and  each  referee  is  hereby  authorized  to 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  dispute  in  a  summary  manner, 
and  each  shall  have  power  under  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a 
supplement  to  modify  any  award  of  compensation  and  to  provide 
for  the  commutation  of  any  such  award. 

Sec.  11  (as  amended  by  ch.  229,  Acts  of  1921).  A  statement 
containing  the  date  and  place  of  hearing,  together  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  commissioner,  deputy  commissioner,  or  referee,  shall 
be  legibly  written  in  ink  or  typewritten  and  filed  In  the  office  of 
the  secretary  at  Trenton  by  the  officer  hearing  such  cause,  which 
statement,  together  with  the  petition  and  answer,  shall  constitute 
the  record  of  the  cause.  A  copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioner, deputy  commissioner,  or  referee,  if  such  judgment  results 
in  an  award  to  the  petitioner,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  same  is  rendered,  be  filed  \n  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  In  which  the  hearing  was  held,  and  when  so  filed  shall 
have  the  same  eftect  and  may  be  collected  and  docketed  in  the 
same  maimer  as  judgments  rendered  In  causes  tried  In  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  The  employer  may  once  every  month  file  receipt 
of  payment,  verified  by  affidavit  that  the  receipts  are  accurate  and 
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true,  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  which  shall  be  altered  in  satis- 
faction of  the  judgment  to  the  extent  of  such  payments.  The 
official  conducting  the  hearing  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
rendering  of  the  Judgment,  mail  to  each  of  the  parties  a  statement 
of  the  substance  of  such  judgment  The  judgment  of  the  said 
bureau  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  between  the  parties  and  shall 
bar  any  subsequent  action  or  proceeding,  unless  reopened  by  the 
said  bureau  or  appealed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  12  (as  amended  by  cb.  229,  Acts  of  1921).  The  secretary  Docket, 
of  said  bureau  shall  keep  a  docket  in  which  shall  be  entered  the 
title  of  each  cause,  the  date  of  the  determination  thereof,  the 
date  of  appeal,  if  any,  and  tlie  date  on  which  the  record  in  case  of 
appeal  was  transmitted  to  the  appellant.  The  secretary  shall 
also  file  the  record  of  each  case  left  with  him  by  the  official  con- 
ducting the  hearing,  and  shall  keep  a  card  index  of  such  record 
in  such  manner  as  to  afford  ready  reference  thereto.  Such  rec- 
ords shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public 

Sec.  13  (as  amended  by  ch.  229,  Acts  of  1921).  The  commis-  Power  of  com- 
sioner  of  labor,  each  deputy  commissioner  and  each  of  the  mi«"ioner,  etc 
referees  shall  have  the  same  power  as  the  court  of  common  pleas 
to  Issue  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books  and  papers.  The  fees  for  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  shall  be  such  as  are  now  provided  for  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  In  other  civil  cases,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  p^rty 
arranging  for  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses.  Such  subpoenas 
shall  be  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  department  of  labor, 
and  either  party  to  any  such  proceeding  may,  without  charge, 
secure  subpoenas  from  the  commissioner  of  labor,  a  deputy  com- 
missioner, or  any  referee.  Misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  person 
attending  a  hearing,  or  the  failure  of  any  witness,  when  duly  wib- 
pcpnned,  to  attend  or  give  testimony  shall  be  punishable  by  the 
court  of  common  pleas  In  the  same  manner  as  such  failure  is 
punishable  by  such  court  in  a  case  therein  pendhig. 

Sec.  19  (as  amended  by  ch.  229,  Acts  of  1921).  Either  party  Appeata, 
may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  said  commissioner,  deputy  com- 
missioner, or  referee  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county 
in  which  hearing  was  held,  by  filing  with  the  secretary  of  said 
bureau,  and  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  such  hearing  was 
held,  a  notice  of  appeal.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed  within  thirty 
days  after  such  judgment  has  been  rendered  and  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe such  judgment  and  state  the  intention  of  the  party  to  ap- 
peal therefrom.  The  filing  of  such  notice  shall  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  the  judgment  until  the  determination  or  dismissal  of  said 
appeal.  The  appellant  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  notice  of  appeal,  send  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  county  in  which  such  hearing  was  held,  a  transcript 
of  the  record  and  testimony  In  said  cause,  which  transcript  shall 
be  prepared  by  said  appellant  and  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  bureau  for  certification.  Within  five  days  after  the  filing  of 
said  transcript,  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  upon  the 
application  of  the  appellant,  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the 
hearing  of  said  appeal,  at  least  ten  days*  notice  of  which  shall  be 
served  upon  the  respondent  by  the  appellant  The  trial  of  such 
appeal  shall  be  based  exclusively  on  the  transcript  of  the  record 
and  testimony,  and  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing,  argument 
may  be  presented  by  each  side  to  the  said  judge,  who  shall  In  a 
summary  manner  decide  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  on  any  such  appeal  shall 
be  conclusive  and  binding.  This  determination  shall  be  filed  in 
writing  with  the  clerk  of  the  common  pleas  court,  and  judjnnent 
shall  be  entered  thereon  In  the  same  manner  as  in  causes  tried  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  Subsequent  proceedings  thereon  shall 
only  be  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  thereby  determined  to  be  due : 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  to  review  questions 
of  law  and  fact  by  certiorari    Costs  may  be  awarded  by  said 
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Judge  In  htfl  dlscretioii,  and  when  so  awarded  the  same  costs  shall 
be  allowed,  taxed,  and  collected  as  are  allowed,  taxed,  and  col- 
lected for  like  services  In  the  common  pleas  courts.  In  case  the 
respondent  In  said  appeal  Is  unable  to  pay  counsel  the  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  shall  assign  counsel  to  represent  such 
respondent  Any  such  appeal  may  be  dismissed  by  the  Judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  if  the  transcript  of  the  record  and 
testimony  is  not  transmitted,  or  if  the  appeal  is  not  prosecuted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
Who  nay  be  Sec.  28  (added  by  ch.  229,  Acts  of  1921).  Any  referee  who  is  a 
^•P^***^  counselor  at  law  duly  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  who  has  served  as  a  refieree  in 
said  bureau  for  not  leas  than  two  years,  may  at  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  as  diairman  of  the  bureau,  be  certified 
to  the  civil  service  commission  as  eligible  for  examination  f6r  the 
position  of  deputy  commissioner  of  compensation,  and  upon  suc- 
cessfully passing  such  examination,  be  may  be  advanced  to  said 
office  as  a  member  of  the  workmen^s  compensation  board,  whldi 
shall  be  composed  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  deputy  com- 
missioners of  compensation  now  holding  office  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  one  and  two  of  this  act,  and  any  additional 
deputy  commissioner  appointed  under  this  paragraph. 

Dbath  Without  Dependents. 

[The  act  providing  for  a  contribution  to  the  administrative 
fund  in  cases  of  death  without  dependents  (ch.  203,  Acts  of  1918, 
amended  by  ch.  101,  Acts  of  1919)  having  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional (Bryant  v.  Lindsay,  110  Atl.  823)  the  legislature  of  1922 
(ch.  32)  provided  for  the  return  of  the  money  collected  and  held 
under  this  act,  which  was  approximately  $25,000.] 

Phtsical  Examinations. 

[The  following  supplemental  law  was  also  enacted  in  1922:] 

Ghapteb  39. — Physical  examination  of  female  claimants. 

Penua«  phTti*     In  all  cases  under  this  act  where  it  shall  be  necessary  to  make  a 
physical  examination  of  a  female  employee  in  an  inquiry  to  award 
compensation,    such   examination   shall   be  made  by   a   female 
physician  if  the  same  is  requested  by  such  female  employee. 
Approved  March  2,  1922. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  is  amended  by  ch,  184, 

Acts  of  1921. 
sdMdiilc.  Section  17  is  amended  by  increasing  the  schedule  benefit  for 

loss  of  a  second  finger  at  the  distal  joint  to.  8  weeks  instead  of  5; 

of  a  third  finger  at  the  distal  Joint  to  8  weeks  instead  of  4; 

of  a  fourth  finger  at  the  proximal  joint  to  12  weeks  instead  of  9; 

of  a  fourth  finger  at  the  second  joint  to  8  weeks  instead  of  6; 

of  a  fourth  finger  at  the  distal  joint  to  6  weeks  Instead  of  8 ;  of  a 

toe  (other  than  great  toe)  at  the  proximal  joint  to  8  weeks  instead 

of  6;  and  of  a  toe  (other  than  great  toe)  at  second  or  distal  joint 

6  weeks  instead  of  8. 
waitixiff  time.      Section  18  is  am^ided  by  reducing  the  waiting  period  from  14 

days  to  10  days.    The  period  of  medical  treatment  is  similarly 

reduced,  but  the  maximum  amount  is  increased  from  $50  to 

$16ai 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  the  snbject  of  yarlom 
amendments  in  1920  and  192\  In  1922  the  law  was  revised  in 
arrangement  and  amended  in  various  details,  the  changes  being 
so  numerous  as  to  make  an  entire  reprint  desirable.] 

ACTS  OF  1922. 

Chapter  615. — Compensation  of  workmen  for  injuries. 

Section  1.  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the  "  workmen's    Short  «ti«. 
compensation  law." 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  1.  "  Hazardous  employment "    DtOnitioM. 
means  a  work  or  occupation  described  in  section  three  of  this 
chapter. 

2.  *'  Department "  means  the  department  of  labor  of  the  State 
of  New  York ; 

''Commissioner"  means  the  industrial  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  New  York ; 

*'  Board  "  means  the  Industrial  board  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

8.  *'  Employer,"  except  when  otherwise  expressly  stated,  means 
a  person,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  and  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  a  deceased  employer,  or  the  receiver  or  trustee  of  a 
person,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation  employing  work- 
men In  hazardous  employments,  including  the  State  and  a  munici- 
pal corporation  or  other  political  subdivision  thereof. 

4.  "  Employee  "  means  a  person  engaged  In  one  of  the  occupa- 
tions enumerated  in  section  three  or  who  is  in  the  service  of  an 
employer  whose  principal  business  is  that  of  carrying  on  or  con- 
ducting a  hazardous  employment  upon  the  premises  or  at  the 
plant,  or  In  the  course  of  his  employment  away  from  the  plant  of 
his  employer;  and  shall  not  include  farm  laborers  or  domestic 
servants. 

5.  "  Emplojrment "  includes  employment  only  in  a  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  occupation  carried  on  by  the  «nployer  for  pecuniary  gain, 
or  in  connection  therewith,  except  where  the  emidoyer  and  his  em- 
ployees have  by  their  joint  election  elected  to  become  subject  to 
tlie  provisions  of  this  chapter  as  provided  in  section  three. 

6.  **  Compensation  "  means  the  money  allowance  payable  to  an 
employee  or  to  his  dependents  as  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  and 
includes  funeral  benefits  provided  therein. 

7.  "  Injury  "  and  "  personal  injury  "  mean  only  accidental  in- 
juries arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  and  such 
disease  or  infection  as  may  naturally  and  unavoidably  result 
therefrom. 

8.  "Death"  when  mentioned  as  a  basis  for  the  right  to  com- 
pensation means  only  death  resulting  from  such  injury. 

9.  "Wages"  means  the  money  rate  at  which  the  service  ren- 
dered is  recompensed  under  the  contract  of  hiring  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  including  the  reasonable  value  of  board, 
rent,  housing,  lodging,  or  similar  advantage  received  from  the 
employer. 

10.  "  State  fund  "  means  the  State  insurance  fund  provided  for 
in  article  five  of  this  chapter. 

11.  "Child"  shall  include  a  posthumous  child,  a  child  legally 
adopted  prior  to  the  injury  of  the  employee,  and  a  stepchild  or 
acknowledged  illegitimate  dilld  dependent  upon  the  deceased. 
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12.  "Insurance  carrier"  shall  include  the  State  fund,  stork 
corporations,  or  mutual  associations  with  which  employers  have 
insured*  and  employers  permitted  to  pay  compensation  directly 
under  the  provisions  of  subdivisions  three  or  four  of  section  fifty. 

13.  "  Manufacture,"  "  construction,"  "  operation,"  and  "  instal- 
lation "  shall  include  "  repair,"  **  demolition,"  **  fabrication,"  ai.l 
**  alteration,"  and  shall  include  all  work  done  in  connection  with 
the  repair  of  plants,  buildings,  grounds,  and  approaches  of  ail 
places  where  any  of  the  hazardous  Employments  are  being  carried 
on.  operated,  or  conducted. 

Employ  menu  Sec.  8.  1.  Hazardpus  employments.  Compensation  shall  be  pay- 
covered,  able  for  injuries  or  death  incurred  by  employees  in  the  following 
employments : 

Group  1.  Canning  of.     Fish;  Foodstuffs;  Fruit;  Vegetables. 

Group  2.  Care  of.     Buildings;  Grounds;  Trees. 

Group  3.  Construction  of.  Bridges ;  Buildings ;  Car  shops ;  Con> 
duits;  Curbs;  Dams;  Dynamos;  Electric  light  and  power  lines  or 
appliances;  Electric  railways;  Highways;  Incline  railways;  Ma- 
chine shops;  Manufacturing  plants;  Power  plants;  Railways; 
Sewers;  Sidewalks;  Steam  plants;  Steam  railways;  Steel  bridi^ 
and  buildings;  Street  railways;  Structures  of  all  kinds;  Sub- 
aqueous works;  Subways;  Telegraph  lines;  Telephone  lines. 

Group  4.  Installation  of.  Boilers ;  Dynamos ;  Electric  ligiit  and 
powei^  lines  or  appliances ;  Elevators ;  EiUgines,  stationary ;  Fire 
escapes;  Heating  apparatus;  Lighting  apparatus;  Muchinery. 
heavy ;  Pipes ;  Telephones. 

Group  5.  Laying  of.     Cables;  Pipes;  Tiles;  Wires. 

Group  d.  Manufacture  of.  Acids;  Adding  machines;  Aero- 
planes; Agricultural  implements;  Aircraft;  Alcohol;  Ammonia; 
Ammunition ;  Anchors ;  Artificial  ice  or  stone ;  Asbestos ;  Asphalt ; 
Asphalted  pai>er;  Automobiles;  Baby  carriages,  toy;  Hags.  cloUi 
and  paper;  Barrels;  Baskets;  Beds;  Bedsprlngs;  Belting;  Bi- 
cycles; Biscuits;  Blacking  or  polisli  for  shoes;  Blankets;  Boats. 
small;  Boilers;  Bolts;  Bone  articles;  Boots;  Boxes;  Brick; 
Brooms;  Brushes;  Batter;  Buttons;  Cables;  Calcium  carbide; 
Cameras  and  supplies;  Candles;  Candy;  Canoes;  Canvas;  Caps; 
Cardboard  boxes;  Carpets;  Carpet  sweepers;  Carriage  mountings: 
Carriages;  Cash  registers;  Castings;  Cattle  foods;  Celluloid; 
Cement;  C^ereals;  Charcoal;  Cheese;  Cheese  boxes i  Chemical 
preparations,  noncorrosive ;  Chemicals ;  Cigarettes ;  Cigars ;  Cloth ; 
Clothing;  Coffins;  Collars;  Color;  Concrete  blocks;  Condlmoits; 
Confectionery;  Cordage;  Corrosive  acids  or  salts;  Corrugated 
paper  boxes;  Corsets;  Crackers;  Cutlery;  Dairy  products;  Door 
screens;  Doors;  Dnigs;  Dyes;  Electric  fixtures;  Elevators;  Ekk- 
glnes,  heavy  and  traction ;  Excelsior ;  Explosives ;  Extracts ;  Fab- 
rics; Fabrics,  articles  from;  Felt;  Fertilizers;  Fibre;  Films  for 
pictures ;  Firearms ;  Fireproofing ;  Fixtures,  water,  gas  or  electric ; 
Foodstuffs;  Forgings;  Furnaces;  t^miture;  Furs;  Gas  fixtures; 
Gases;  Gasoline:  Gelatine;  Glass;  Glass  products  and  wares; 
Gloves;  Glue;  Gold  ware;  Gunpowder;  Hardware;  Harness; 
Huts;  Headings;  Hemp  or  manila  products;  Hose,  rubber;  Ho- 
siery; Ice,  artificial;  Ice  cream;  Ink;  Implements,  agricultural; 
Instruments;  Interior  woodwork;  Iron,  structural;  Ivory  articles; 
Japans;  Jewelry;  Kegs;  Leather  goods  and  products;  Light  ma- 
chines; Liquors;  Locomotives;  Machinery;  Machines,  adding, 
light  and  tlireshing;  Malt  liquors;  Manila  or  hemp  prod- 
ucts; Maltesses;  Mattresses;  Meat  products;  Meats;  Medicines; 
Men's  clothing;  Metal  articles,  beds,  instruments,  toys,  utensils, 
and  wares;  Metal  products,  sheet;  Metal,  structural;  Milk  prod- 
ucts; Mineral  water;  Motor  vehicles;  Mouldings;  Moving-Picture 
films  and  machines;  Nails;  Oil;  Organs;  Paint;  Paper;  Paper 
boxes ;  Paper,  tarred,  pitched,  or  asphalted ;  Paste ;  Paving  blo<^$ 
and  material ;  Perfumes ;  Petroleum  and  products  thereof ;  Pharma- 
ceutical preparations ;  Photographic  cameras  and  supplies ;  Pianos ; 
Pipes ;  Pitched  paper ;  Plaster,  compounds  of ;  Plated  ware ;  Polish 
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for  shoes;  Porcelain;  Pottery;  Printers*  rollers;  Printing  ink;  Py^ 
roxylln  and  its  compounds  and  plastics;  Rails;  Rattan  ware; 
Registers,  cash;  Robes;  Ropes;  Rubber  goods;  Saddlery;  Safes; 
Salts,  or  acids,  corrosive;  Sanitary  fixtures;  Screens,  window 
and  door;  Screws;  Shades,  window;  Shafting;  Sheet  metal  and 
products  thereof;  Shell  articles;  Shirts;  Shoddy;  Shoe  blacking 
or  polish ;  Shoes ;  Silverware ;  Sleighs ;  Soaps ;  Socks ;  Soda  water ; 
Spices;  Spirituous  liquors;  Spokes;  Stationery;  Staves;  Steel, 
structural;  Stockings;  Stone,  artificial;  Stoves;  Structural  steel, 
iioB  or  metal ;  Sweepers,  carpet ;  Tar ;  Tarfed  paper ;  Terra-cotta ; 
Textiles ;  Textiles,  articles  from ;  Thread ;  Threshing  machines ; 
Tile ;  Tires,  rubber ;  Tobacco,  and  products  thereof ;  Toilet  prepara- 
tions ;  Tools ;  Toys,  metal  and  wooden ;  Traction  engines ;  Trunks ; 
Tubing,  metal  and  rubber ;  Tubs ;  Turpentine ;  Typewriters ;  Um- 
brellas; Utensils;  Valises;  Varnish;  Vats;  Vehicles;  Veneer; 
Wagons;  Wallpaper;  Water  fixtures;  Waters,  mineral  or  soda; 
Wax;  White  ware;  Wicker  ware;  Window  screens  and  shades; 
Wine ;  Wire  and  wire  goods ;  Women's  clothing ;  Wooden  articles ; 
Woodwork,  interior;  Yam. 

Group  7.  Operation  of.  Aeroplanes ;  Air  craft ;  Barges ;  Boats ; 
Boilers,  stationary ;  Cables,  telegraph ;  Oar  shops ;  Oars ;  Dynamos ; 
Electric  light  and  power  lines  or  appliances;  Electric  railways; 
Electric  vehicles,  rollers  and  engines;  Elevators,  freight,  passen- 
ger, and  grain;  Engines,  stationary  and  traction;  Qas  vehicles, 
rollers  and  engines ;  Qas  wells ;  Gasoline  vehicles,  rollers  and  en- 
gines; Grain  elevators;  Hand  trucks;  Horse-drawn  vehicles, 
rollers  and  engines;  Incline  railways;  Lighters;  Machine  shops; 
Oil  wells;  Plants,  power  and  other;  Rallw^iys;  Rollers;  Ships; 
Stationary  engines  and  boilers;  Steam  plants;  Steam  railways; 
Street  railways ;  Telegraph  lines ;  Telephone  lines ;  Threshing  ma- 
chines ;  Traction  engines ;  Transports ;  Trucks ;  Tug  boats ;  Vehi- 
cles; Vessels;  Wagons;  Waterworks. 

Group  8.  Preparation  oC\  Fish;  Foodstuffs;  Fruit;  Gelatine; 
Meat  Stuffs;  Meats;  Metals;  Minerals;  PaMe;  Vegetables;  Wax. 

Group  9.  Removal  of.    Ashes ;  Awnings ;  Garbage ;  Snow. 

Group  10.  Sinking  of.  Drilled  wells;  Gas  wells;  Oil  wells; 
Salt  wells. 

Group  11.  Storage  or  handling  of.  Ammunition ;  Cargoes ;  Cor- 
rosive acids  or  salts;  Chemicals;  Explosives;  Gasoline;  Gun- 
iwwder;  Ice;  Petroleum. 

Group  12.  Work  as.  Barbers ;  Blacksmiths ;  Carpenters ;  Chauf- 
feurs; Drivers;  Furriers;  Garbage  sorters;  Horseshoers;  Jani- 
tors ;  Life  guards ;  Longshoremen ;  Marble  workers ;  Masons ;  Mov- 
ers; Sheet-metal  workers;  Teamsters;  Theatrical  electricians, 
flymen,  lamp  operators,  moving-picture  machlners,  property  men, 
stage  carpenters,  and  stage  hands. 

Group  13.  Work  at.  Awning  erection;  Blasting;  Bleaching; 
Boiler  covering ;  Bookbinding ;  Booming  timber  or  logs ;  Bottling ; 
Bricklaying;  Building,  care,  maintenance  and  salvage;  Cable  lay- 
ing or  repair,  underground;  Canning;  Carpentry;  Clam  cultivat- 
ing, harvesting,  opening,  or  planting;  Cleaning  clothes,  streets, 
windows,  or  buildings;  Concreting;  Cork  cutting;  Decorating; 
Disinfecting;  Dredging;  Dyeing;  Electrotyping ;  Embossing;  En- 
graving; Excavation;  Glazing;  Grave  digging;  Heating;  Ice  dis- 
tribution, harvesting,  or  storage ;  Landscape  gardening ;  Lighting ; 
Lithographing;  Logging;  Lumbering,  except  operations  solely  for 
the  production  of  firewood  on  farm  lands,  in  which  not  more  than 
four  persons  are  engaged  by  a  single  employer;  Marble  cutting 
Marine  wrecking;  Milling;  Mining;  Multlgraphlng ;  Oyster  cultl 
vatlon,  planting,  harvesting,  or  opening;  Ore  reduction;  Painting 
Papering;  Paving;  Photo-engraving;  Picture  hanging;  Pile  driv- 
ing; Pipe  covering;  Plastering;  Plumbing;  Printing;  Rafting 
Renovating ;  River  driving ;  Road  building ;  Roofing ;  Salvaging  of 
buildings  or  contents ;  Sea  food  cultivation,  harvesting,  or  plant- 
ing ;  Shaft  sinking ;  Ship  building ;  Smelting ;  Stereotyping ;  Stone 
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crushing,  catting,  dreMing,  grinding,  or  setting;  Storage  of  all 
kinds  and  storage  for  hire ;  Street  cleaning  or  construction ;  St^l^ 
tnral  carpentry;  Subaqueoos  construction;  Subway  construction; 
Tree  moving,  planting,  trimming,  and  surgery;  Tunneling;  Un- 
dertaking; Upholstering;  Warehousing;  W^  digging  or  drilling; 
Window  cleaning;  Wrecking,  marine. 

Group  14.  Work  in:  Abattoirs;  Bakeries;  Bark  mills;  Board- 
ing stables;  Breweries;  Caissons;  Clay  pits;  Coal  yards;  Cmn- 
pressed-air  compartments;  Dining  cars;  Distilleries;  E^xpreas 
cars;  Fish  markets;  Flax  mills;  Foundries;  Garages;  Garttage 
plants ;  Gravel  pits ;  Groceries,  wholesale ;  Hotels  having  four  or 
more  workmen  or  operatives ;  Junk  dealers*  places ;  Knitting  fac- 
tories; Laboratories;  Lath  mills;  Laundries,  power;  Life-saving 
stations;  Lime  kilns;  Livery  stables;  Lumber  yards;  Machine 
shops;  Markets,  fish,  meat,  poultry;  Meat  markets;  Paddng 
houses;  Paper  mills;  Parlor  cars;  Pickle  factories;  Planing  mills; 
Poultry  markets;  Printing  plants;  Pulp  mills;  Quarries;  Rolling 
mills;  Sales  stables;  Sand  pits;  Sash  and  door  factories;  Saw- 
mills ;  Sewage-disposal  plants ;  Shale  pits ;  Shingle  mills :  Sleeping 
cars;  Spinning  manufactories;  Stables,  livery,  boarding,  or  sales; 
Storage  warehouses ;  Sugar  refineries ;  Tanneries ;  Weaving  manu- 
factories; Whi^esale  groceries. 

Group  15.  Employment  as  a  keeper,  guard,  nurse,  or  orderly  in 
a  prison,  reformatory,  insane  asylum,  or  hospital  maintained  or 
operated  by  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or  other  subdi- 
vision thereof,  notwithstanding  the  definitions  of  the  terms  **  em- 
ployment,*' *' employer,"  or  *' employee**  in  subdivisions  three, 
four,  and  five  of  section  two  of  this  chapter. 

Group  16.  Employment  as  a  district  forest  ranger,  forest 
ranger,  observer,  chief  railroad  inspector,  game  protector,  inspec- 
tor, forester,  land  appraiser,  surveyor,  assistant  on  survey,  engi- 
neer, or  assistant  on  construction  work,  by  the  State,  notwith- 
standing the  definitions  of  the  terms/'  employment,*'  "  employer," 
or  "  employee  "  in  subdivisions  three,  four,  and  five  of  section  two 
of  this  chapter. 

Group  17.  An  employment  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  groups 
and  carried  on  by  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or  other 
subdivision  thereof,  notwithstanding  the  definition  of  the  term 
**  employment "  in  subdivision  five  of  section  two  of  this  chapter. 

Group  18.  All  other  employments  not  hereinbefore  enumerated 
carried  on  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  which  there  aie 
engaged  or  employed  four  or  more  workmen  or  operatives  regu- 
larly, in  the  same  business  or  in  or  about  the  same  establishment, 
either  upon  the  premises  or  at  the  plant  or  away  from  the  plant  of 
the  employer,  under  any  contract  of  hire,  express  or  implied,  oral 
or  written,  except  farm  laborers  and  domestic  servants. 

Group  19.  An  employer  may  bring  an  employment  that  is  not 
listed  in  tills  section  within  the  coverage  of  this  chapter  by  secur- 
ing compensation  to  his  employee  or  employees  engaged  in  such 
employment  In  accordance  with  section  fifty  of  this  chapter. 

Any  employee  in  the  service  of  such  employer  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  accepted  and  sliall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  and  any  act  amendatory  thereof,  if  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  fer  which  liability  is  claimed  the  employee  shall  not  at 
the  time  of  entering  into  his  contract  of  hire  have  given  to 
his  employer  notice  in  writing  that  he  elects  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  filed  a  copy  thereof  with 
the  commissioner;  or  in  the  event  that  such  contract  of  liire 
was  made  In  advance  of  election  of  the  employer,  such  employee 
shall  not  have  given  to  his  employer  and  filed  with  the  commis- 
sioner, within  twenty  days,  after  such  election,  notice  in  writing 
that  he  elects  not  to  be  subject  to  such  provisions.  A  minor 
employee  shall  be  deemed  sui  juris  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
an  election. 
Occnpatlonai  ^*  Compensation  shall  be  payable  for  disabilities  sustained  or 
death  incurred  by  an  employee  resulting  from  the  following  occu- 
pational diseases: 
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Cglvuvi  1. 
descmptioit  of  diseases. 

1.  Anthrax. 

2.  Lead   poisoning   or  its   se- 

qnelse. 

3.  Zinc    poisoning    or    its    se- 

qnelse. 


4.  Mercury    poisoning    or    its 
sequela. 


5.  Phosphorus  poisoning  or  its 
sequelae. 


6.  Arsenic  poisoning  or  its  se- 
quelae. 


7.  Poisoning  by  wood  alcohol. 


8.  Poisoning  by  nltro,   hydro- 

and  amido-derivatives  of 
benzene  ( dlnitro  -  benzol, 
anflln,  and  others),  or  its 
sequelae. 

9.  Poisoning  by  carbon  bisul- 

phide or  its  sequelae. 


10.  Poisoning  by  nitrous  fumes 

or  its  sequelae. 

11.  Poisoning  by  niclcel  carbonyl 

or  its  sequelae. 

12.  Dope  poisoning    (poisoning 

by  tetrachlor-methane  or 
any  substance  used  as  or 
in  conjunction  with  a  sol- 
vent for  acetate  of  cellu- 
lose)  or  its  sequelae. 

13.  Poisoning  by  formaldehyde 

and  its  preparations. 

14.  Chrome  ulceration  or  its  se- 

quelae. 


15.  Epithellomatons   cancer   or 

ulceration  of  the  skin  or 
of  the  corneal  surface  of 
the  eye,  due  to  tar,  pitch, 
bitumen,  mineral  oil,  or 
paraffin,  or  any  compound, 
product  or  residue  of  any 
of  these  substances. 

16.  Glanders. 


OOLUHN  2. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  PBOGESS. 

1.  Handling     of     wool,     hair, 

bristles,  hides,  or  skins. 

2.  Any   process   involving  the 

use  of  lead  or  its  prepara- 
tions or  compounds. 

3.  Any   process   involving   the 

'  use  of  zinc  or  its  prepa- 
rations or  compounds  or 
alloys. 

4.  Any   process   involving   the 

use  of  mercury  or  its 
preparations  or  c o m - 
pounds'. 

5.  Any  process   involving  the 

use  of  phosphorus  or  Its 
preparations  or  c o m - 
pounds. 

6.  Any  process   involving   the 

use  of  arsenic  or  its 
preparations  or  c o m - 
pounds. 

7.  Any   process   involving   the 

use  of  wood  alcohol  or  any 
preparation  containing 
wood  alcohol. 

8.  Any   process   involving  the 

use  of  a  nitro-,  hydro-,  or 
amido-derlvative  of  ben- 
zene or  its  preparations 
or  compounds. 

9.  Any  process   Involving  the 

use  of  carbon  bisulphide 
or  its  preparations  or 
compounds. 

10.  Any   process   in   which   ni- 

trous fumes  are  evolved. 

11.  Any  process  in  which  nickel 

carbonyl  gas  is  evolved. 

12.  Any  process   involving   the 

use  of  any  substance  used 
as  or  In  conjunction  with 
a  solvent  for  acetate  of 
cellulose. 

13.  Any   process   Involving  the 

use  of  formaldehyde  and 
its  preparations. 

14.  Any  process   Involving  the 

use  of  chromic  acid  or  bl- 
cromate  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  or  sodium,  or 
their  preparations. 

15.  Handling    or    use    of    tar, 

pitch,  bitumen,  mineral 
oil,  or  paraffin,  or  any 
compound,  product,  or 
residue  of  any  of  these 
substances. 


16.  Care  or  handling  of  any 
equine  animal  or  the  car- 
cass of  any  such  animaL 
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17.  Compressed    air    Illness    or    17.  Any  process  carried  on  In 


its   sequelae. 

18.  Miners*    diseases,    including 

only  cellulitis,  bursitis, 
ankylostomiasis,  tenosy- 
novitis, and  nystagmus. 

19.  Cataract  in  glassworkera 


compressed  air. 
18.  Any  process  involving  min- 
ing. 


10.  Processes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  Involving  ex- 
posure to  the  ^lare  of  mol- 
ten glass. 


Abticle  2. 

Compeiwttfon  SECTION  10.  Every  employer  subject  to  this  chapter  shall  in 
[wyabic.  when,  accordance  with  this  chapter  secure  compensation  to  his  em- 
ployees and  pay  or  provide  compensation  for  their  disability  or 
death  from  Injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployment, without  regard  to  fault  as  a  cause  of  the  injury,  ex- 
cept that  there  shall  be  no  liability  for  compensation  under  this 
chapter  when  the  injury  has  been  solely  occasioned  by  intoxica- 
tion of  the  injured  employee  while  on  duty  or  by  willful  intention 
of  tlie  injured  employee  to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of 
himself  or  another, 
dvl*"*^^  *^*"'  ^^'  ^^'  '^^^  liability  of  an  employer  prescribed  by  the  last 
preceding  section  shall  be  exclusive  and  in  place  of  any  other 
liability  whatsoever,  to  such  employee,  his  personal  representa- 
tives, husband,  parents,  dependents,  or  next  of  kin,  or  anyone 
otherwise  entitled  to  recover  damages,  at  common  law  or  other- 
wise on  account  of  such  injury  or  death,  except  that  if  an  em- 
ployer fail  to  secure  the  payment  of  compensiition  for  his  Injured 
employees  and  their  dependents  as  provided  in  section  fifty  of 
Exception.  tills  chapter,  an  Injured  employee,  or  his  legal  representative  in 
case  death  results  from  the  injury,  may,  at  his  option,  elect  to 
claim  compensation  under  this  chapter,  or  to  maintain  an  action 
in  the  courts  for  damages  on  account  of  such  injury;  and  In 
such  an  action  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  plead  or  prove  freedom 
from  contributory  negligence  nor  may  the  defendant  plead  as  a 
defense  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
servant  nor  that  the  employee  assumed  the  risk  of  his  employ- 
ment, nor  that  the  injury  was  due  to  the  contrlbmtory  negligence 
of  the  employee. 
Waitinf  time.  ggc.  12.  No  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  the  first  four- 
teen days  of  disability,  except  the  benefits  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion thirteen  of  this  chapter:  Provided,  hotoever,  That  in  case  the 
injury  results  in  disability  of  more  than  forty-nine  days  the  com- 
I)ensation  shall  be  allowed  from  the  date  of  the  disability. 
Medical,  etc.,  Sec.  13.  The  employer  shall  promptly  provide  for  an  injured 
treatment  employee  such  medical,  surgical,  or  other  attendance  or  treatment, 

nurse  and  hospital  service,  medicine,  crutches,  and  apparatus  for 
such  period  as  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  the  process  of  recovery 
may  require.  If  the  employer  fail  to  provide  the  same,  after  re- 
quest by  the  injured  employee  such  injured  employee  muy  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer.  The  employee  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  recover  any  amount  expended  by  him  for  such  treatment 
or  services  unless  he  shall  have  requested  the  employer  to  furnish 
the  same  and  the  employer  shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  do 
80,  or  unless  the  nature  of  the  injury  required  such  treatment 
and  services  and  the  employer  or  his  superintendent  or  foreman 
having  knowledge  of  such  injury  shall  have  neglected  to  provide 
the  same;  nor  shall  any  claim  for  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
be  valid  and  enforceable,  as  against  such  employer,  unless  within 
twenty  days  following  the  first  treatment,  the  physician  giving 
such  treatment,  furnish  to  the  employer  and  the  industrial  com- 
missioner a  report  of  such  Injury  and  treatment  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Industrial  commissioner.  All  fees  and  other 
charges  for  such  treatment  and  services  shall  be  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  commissioner  as  provided  in  section  twenty-four  of 
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this  chapter,  and  shall  be  limited  to  such  charges  as  prevail  in 
the  same  community  for  similar  treatment  of  injured  persons  of 
a  liice  standard  of  living. 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the  aver-  ^^"^^J^ 
age  weelily  wages  of  the  injured  employee  at  the  time  of  the  in-  '^      ' 
jury  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  compute  com- 
pensation or  death  benefits,  and  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  injured  employee  shall  have  worlced  in  the  employe- 
men  t  in  which  he  was  worldng  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
whether  for  the  same  employer  or  not,  during  substantially  the 
wliole  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  Injury,  his  average 
annual  earnings  shall  consist  of  three  hundred  times  the  average 
daily  wage  or  salary  which  he  shall  have  earned  in  such  em- 
ployment during  the  days  when  so  employed; 

2.  If  the  injured  employee  shall  not  have  worthed  in  such  em- 
ployment during  substantially  the  whole  of  such  year,  his  aver- 
age annual  earnings  shall  consist  of  three  hundred  times  the 
average  daily  wage  or  salary  which  an  employee  of  the  same 
class  working  substantially  the  whole  of  such  immediately  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  same  or  in  a  similar  employment  in  the  same 
or  a  neighboring  place  shall  have  earned  in  such  employment 'dur- 
ing the  days  when  so  employed; 

3.  If  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  arriving  at  the  an- 
nual average  eaming.««  of  an  injured  employee  can  not  reasonably 
and  fairly  be  applied,  such  annual  earnings  shall  be  such  sum 
as,  having  regard  to  the  previous  earnings  of  the  injured  employee 
(tnd  of  other  employees  of  the  same  or  most  similar  class,  work- 
ing in  the  same  or  most  similar  employment  in  the  same  or  neigh- 
boring locality,  shall  reasonably  represent  the  annual  earning 
capacity  of  the  injured  employee  in  the  employment  in  which 
he  was  working  at  the  time  of  the  accident ; 

4.  The  average  weekly  wages  of  an  employee  shall  be  one- 
fifty-second  part  of  his  average  annual  earnings. 

5.  If  It  be  established  that  the  injured  employee  was  a  minor 
when  injured,  and  that  under  normal  conditions  his  wages  would 
be  expected  to  increase,  the  fact  may  be  considered  in  arriving 
at  his  average  weekly  wages. 

Sec.  15.    The  following  schedule  of  compensation   is   hereby     Scbednlib 
established : 

1.  Permanent  total  disability.  In  case  of  total  disability  ad- 
Judged  to  be  permanent  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the 
average  weekly  wages  shall  be  paid  to  the  employee  during  the 
continuance  of  such  total  disability.  Loss  of  both  hands,  or  both 
arits,  or  both  feet,  or  both  legs,  or  both  eyes,  or  of  any  two  there- 
of shall,  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary,  con- 
stitute permanent  total  disability.  In  all  other  cases  permanent 
total  disability  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

2.  Temporary  total  disability.  In  case  of  temporary  total  dis- 
ability, sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  shall  be  paid  to  the  employee  during  the  continuance 
thereof,  but  not  in  excess  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Permanent  partial  disability.  In  case  of  disability  partial 
In  character  but  permanent  in  quality,  the  compensation  shall  be 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly  wages 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  employee  for  the  period  named  in  this 
subdivision,  as  follows: 


Number  of 

weeks' 

compeoBatioD. 

- 312 

288 


Member  lost 

a.  Arm 

b.  Leg 

c.  Hand 244 

d.  Foot 205 

e.  Eye 128 

f.  Thumb 00 


Member  lost 


NamhM*  of 

weeks' 

compensatioii. 


g.  First  finger 46 

h.  Great  toe 38 

i.  Second  finger 80 

J.  Third  finger 25 

k.  Toe  other  than  great  toe-  16 

I.  Fourth  finger 15 
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m.  Tj9m  of  hearing.  Gompomitloii  tor  loss  of  the  hearing  of 
both  ears,  for  one  himdred  and  fifty  weeks. 

n.  Phalanges.  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  more  than  one 
phalange  of  a  digit  shall  be  the  same  as  for  loss  of  the  entire 
digit  Compensation  for  loss  of  the  first  phalange  shall  be  one- 
half  of  the  compensatkNi  for  loss  of  the  entire  digit. 

o.  Amputated  arm  or  leg.  Compensation  for  an  arm  or  a 
leg.  if  amputated  at  or  abore  the  elbow  or  the  knee,  shall  be  the 
same  as  for  loss  of  the  arm  or  leg ;  but  if  amputated  between  the 
elbow  and  the  wrist  or  the  knee  and  the  ankle,  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot 

p.  Binocular  Tision  or  per  coitnm  of  vision.  Compensation  for 
loss  of  binocular  rision  or  for  eighty  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
vision  of  an  eye  shall  be  the  same  as  for  loss  of  the  eye. 

q.  Two  or  more  digits.  Compensation  for  loss  of  two  or  more 
digits,  or  one  or  more  phalanges  of  two  or  more  digits,  of  a  hand 
or  foot  may  be  proportioned  to  the  loss  of  use  of  the  hand  or  foot 
occasioned  thereby  but  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  for  loss 
of  a  hand  or  foot 

r.  Total  loss  of  use.  Compensation  for  permanent  total  loss  of 
use  bf  a  member  shall  be  the  same  as  for  loss  of  the  member. 

s.  Partial  loss  or  partial  loss  of  use.  Compensation  for  perma* 
nent  partial  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  member  may  be  for  proportion- 
ate loss  or  loss  of  use  of  the  member. 

t  Disfigurement  The  board  may  award  proper  and  equitable 
compensation  for  serious  facial  or  head  disfigurement  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

u.  Other  cases.  In  all  other  cases  in  this  class  of  disability, 
the  compensation  shall  be  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of 
the  difference  between  his  average  weekly  wages  and  his  wage- 
earning  capacity  thereafter  in  the  same  employment  or  otherwise, 
payable  during  the  continuance  of  such  partial  disability,  but 
subject  to  reconsideration  of  the  degree  of  such  impairment  by 
the  board  on  its  own  motion  or  upon  application  of  any  party  in 
interest. 
BeneacUrien  *•  Effect  of  award.  An  award  made  to  a  claimant  under  sob- 
division  three  shall  in  case  of  death  arising  from  causes  other 
than  the  injury  be  payable  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
following : 

a.  If  there  be  a  surviving  wife  (or  dq;>endent  husband)  and  no 
child  of  the  deceased  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  such 
wife  (or  dependent  husband). 

b.  If  there  be  a  surviving  wife  (or  dependent  hustmnd)  juid 
surviving  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  one-half  shall  be  payable  to  the  surviving  wiffe 
(or  dependent  husband)  and  the  other  half  to  the  surviving 
child  or  children. 

The  board  may  in  its  discretion  require  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  compensation  of  the 
minor  child.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  requirement  by  the  board 
the  appointment  for  such  a  purpose  shall  not  be  necessary. 

c.  If  there  be  a  surviving  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  but  no  surviving  wife  (or  dependent 
husband)  then  to  such  child  or  children. 

An  award  for  disability  may  be  made  after  the  death  of  the 
injured  employee. 
Temporary  par-     5.  Temporary  partial  disability.    In  case  of  temporary  partial 
tiai  di»bUity.     disability   resulting  in  decrease  of  earning  capacity,  the  com- 
pensation shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  difference  betweei  the  in- 
jured employee's  average  weekly  wages  before  the  accident  and  hia 
wage  earning  capacity  after  the  accident  in  the  same  or  another 
employment  but  shall  not  exceed  In  total  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 
Ranse  of  bene-     6.  Maximum  and  minimum  compensation  for  disability.    Oom- 
flta.  pensation  for  disability  shall  not  exceed  twenty  doUars  per  week 

Dor  be  less  than  eight  dollars  per  week :  Provide^  however.  That 
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if  the  employee's  wages  at  the  time  of  injury  are  less  than  eight 
dollars  per  week,  he  shall  receive  his  full  weekly  wages. 

7.  Previous  disability.    The  fact  that  an  employee  has  suffered     Second  injo- 
previous  disability  or  received  ORnpensation  therefor  shall  not  ries. 
preclude  him  from  compensation  for  a  later  injury  nor  preclude 
compensation  for  death  resulting  therefrom;  but  in  determining 
compensation  for  the  later  injury  or  death  his  average  weekly 

wages  shall  be  such  sum  as  will  reasonably  represent  his  earn- 
ing capacity  at  the  time  of  the  later  injury:  Provided,  fiowever. 
That  an  employee  who  is  suffering  from  a  previous  disability 
shall  not  receive  compensation  for  a  later  injury  in  excess  of 
the  ccHnpensation  allowed  for  such  injury  when  considered  by 
itself  and  not  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  disability. 

8.  Permanent  total  disability  after  permanent  partial  disability. 
If  an  employee  who  has  previouidy  incurred  permanait  partial 
disability  through  the  loss  of  one  hand,  one  arm,  one  foot,  one 
leg,  or  one  eye,  incurs  permanent  total  disability  through  the  loss 
of  another  member  or  organ,  he  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
compensation  for  permanent  partial  disability  provided  in  this 
section  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  payments  for  the  prescribed 
period  of  weeks  special  additional  compensation  for  tlie  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  amount  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of 
the  average  weekly  wage  earned  by  him  at  the  time  the  total  per- 
manent  disability  was  incurred.  Such  additional  compensation 
shall  be  paid  out  of  a  special  fund  created  for  such  purpose  in  the 
following  manner:  The  insurance  carrier  shall  pay  to  the  State 
treasurer  for  every  case  of  injury  causing  death  in  which  there 
are  no  persons  entitled  to  comp^isation  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollara  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  this  special 
fund,  and  the  commissioner  shall  direct  the  distribution  thereof. 

9.  Maintttiance  for  ^nployees  undergoing  vocational  rehabili-  BehftbUitatton. 
tation.  An  employee,  who  as  a  result  of  injury  is  or  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  totally  or  partially  incapacitated  for  a  remunerative 
occupation  and  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board  of 
vocational  education  is  being  rendered  fit  to  engage  in  a  re- 
munerative occupation,  shall  receive  additional  compensation 
necessary  for  his  maintenance ;  but  such  additional  compensation 

shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  a  week.  The  expense  shall  be  paid 
out  of  a  special  fund  created  in  the  following  manner:  The 
insurance  carrier  shall  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  for  every  case 
of  injury  causing  death,  in  which  there  are  no  persons  entitled 
to  compensation,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  l%e  State 
treasure  shall  be  the  custodian  of  this  special  fund  and  the  in- 
dustrial commissioner  shall  direct  the  distribution  thereof. 

Sbo.  16.   If  the  injury  causes  death,  the  compensation  shall     Destli. 
be  known  as  a  death  benefit  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  amount 
and  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  following: 

1.  Reas<Kiable  funeral  expenses  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars ; 

2.  If  there  be  a  surviving  wife  (or  dependent  husband)  and  no 
diild  of  the  deceased  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  such 
wife  (or  dependent  husband)  thirty  per  centum  of  the  average 
wages  of  the  deceased  during  widowhood  (or  dependent  widower- 
hood)  with  two  years'  compensation  in  one  sum,  upon  remarriage; 
and  if  there  be  a  surviving  child  or  children  of  the  deiceased  under 
the  age  of  eighte^Ei  years,  the  additional  amount  of  ten  per  centum 
of  such  wages  for  each  such  child  until  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  in  case  of  the  subsequent  death  or  remarriage  of  such 
surviving  wife  (or  dependent  husband)  any  surviving  child  of 
the  deceased  employee,  at  the  time  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
shall  have  his  compensation  increased  to  fifteen  per  centum  of 
such  wages,  and  the  same  shall  be  payable  until  he  shall  reach 
the  age  of  eii^teen  years:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  pay- 
able shall  in  no  case  exceed  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum 
of  such  wages.  The  board  may  in  its  discretion  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  coi»- 
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pensation  of  a  minor  child.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  require- 
ment by  the  board  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  such  pur- 
ix>8es  shall  not  be  necessary. 

8.  If  there  be  a  surviving  child  or  children  of  the  deceased 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  but  no  surviving  wife  (or  de- 
pendent husband),  then  for  the  support  of  each  such  child  until 
of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  wages  of 
the  deceased:  Provided,  That  the  aggregate  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  such  wagesL 

4,  If  there  be  no  surviving  wife  (or  dependent  husband)  or 
child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  if  the  amount  payable  to 
surviving  wife  (or  dependent  husband)  and  to  children  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  less  In  the  aggregate  than  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  average  wages  of  the  deceased, 
then  for  the  support  of  grandchildren  or  broth^^  and  sisters 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  If  dependent  upon  the  deceased 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  fifteen  per  centum  of  such  wages 
for  the  support  of  each  such  person  until  the  age  of  eighteen 
years ;  and  for  the  support  of  each  parent,  or  grandparent,  of  the 
deceased  If  dependent  upon  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  such  wages  during  such  dependency. 
But  in  no  case  shall  the  aggregate  amount  payable  under  this 
subdivision  exceed  the  difference  between  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  centum  of  such  wages,  and  the  amount  payable  as  herein- 
before provided  to  surviving  wife  (or  dependent  husband)  or 
for  the  support  of  surviving  child  or  children. 

5.  Any  excess  of  wages  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
compensation  under  this  section.  All  questions  of  dependency 
shall  be  determined  as  of  the  time  of  the  accident 

iiitm.  gBc.  17.  Compensation  under  this  chapter  to  aliens  not  resi- 

dents (or  about  to  become  nonresidents)  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  shall  be  the  same  In  amount  as  provided  for  residents, 
except  that  dependents  In  any  foreign  country  shall  be  limited 
to  surviving  wife  and  child  or  children,  or,  If  there  be  no  sur- 
viving wife  or  child  or  children,  to  surviving  father  or  mother 
whom  the  employee  has  supported,  either  wholly  or  In  part,  for 
,  the  period  of  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  accident,  and 
except  that  the  commission  may,  at  its  option,  or  upon  the 
application  of  the  insurance  carrier,  shall,  commute  all  future 
Installments  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  aliens,  by  paying 
or  causing  to  be  paid  to  them  one-half  of  the  commuted  amount 
of  such  future  Installments  of  compensation  as  determined  by  the 
commission. 

Notice  of  la-  Sec.  18.  Notice  of  an  injury  for  which  compensation  is  payable 
^'^'  under  this  chapter  shall  be  given  to  the  commissioner  and  to 

the  employer  within  thirty  days  after  the  accident  causing  such 
injury,  and  also  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  employee  resulting 
from  such  injury,  within  thirty  days  after  such  death.  Such 
notice  may  be  given  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation,  or  by  some  one  in  his  behalf.  The  notice  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  employee, 
and  state  in  ordinary  language  the  time,  place,  nature,  and  cause 
of  the  injury,  and  be  signed  by  him  or  by  a  person  on  his  behalf 
or,  in  case  of  death,  by  any  one  or  more  of  his  dependents,  or 
by  a  person  on  their  behalf.  It  shall  be  given  to  the  commissioner 
by  sending  it  by  mall,  by  registered  letter,  addressed  to  the 
commissioner  at  his  ofllce.  It  shall  be  given  to  the  employer  by 
delivering  it  to  him  or  sending  it  by  mall,  by  registered  letter, 
addressed  to  the  employer  at  his  or  its  last  known  place  of 
business:  Provided,  That  if  the  employer  be  a  partnership  then 
such  notice  may  be  so  given  to  any  one  of  the  partners,  and  if 
the  employer  be  a  corporation,  then  such  notice  may  be  given 
to  any  agent  or  ofllcer  thereof  upon  whom  legal  proems  may  he 
served,  or  any  agent  in  charge  of  the  business  in  the  place  where 
the  injury  occurred.     The  failure  to  give  notice  of  injury  or 
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notice  of  death  nnle^s  excused  by  the  board  either  c^l  the  ground 
that  notice  for  some  sufficient  reason  could  not  have  been  given, 
or  on  the  ground  that  the  employer,  or  his  or  its  agents  in  charge 
of  the  business  in  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred  or  having 
immediate  supervision  of  the  employee  to  whom  the  accident 
happened,  had  knowledge  of  the  accident,  or  on  the  ground  that 
the  employer  has  not  been  prejudiced  thereby,  shall  be  a  bar 
to  any  claim  under  this  chapter,  but  the  employer  and  the 
insurance  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  such  notice 
unless  the  objection  to  the  failure  to  give  such  notice  or  the 
insufficiency  thereof,  is  raised  before  the  board  on  the  hearing 
of  the  claim  filed  by  such  injured  employee,  or  his  or  her  de- 
I>endent8. 

Ssa  19.  An  Injured  employee  claiming  or  entitled  to  compensa-  phrsicai  exam- 
tion  shall  submit  to  such  physical  examination  as  the  commis- ii«tion. 
sioner  or  the  t)oard  may  require.  The  place  or  places  shall  be 
reasonably  convenient  for  him.  Such  physician  or  physicians 
as  the  employee  or  carrier  may  select  and  pay  for  may  par- 
ticipate in  an  examination  if  the  employee  or  carrier  so  requests. 
Proceedings  shall  be  suspended  and  no  compensation  be  payable 
for  any  period  during  which  he  may  refuse  to  submit  to  ex- 
amination. 

Sec.  20.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  fourteen  Determination 
days  of  disability  on  the  part  of  an  injured  employee,  or  at  any  <>'  ci*iin». 
time  after  his  death,  a  claim  for  compensation  may  be  presented 
to  the  employer  or  to  the  commissioner.  The  board  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  determine  all  questions  in  relation 
to  the  payment  of  claims  presented  to  it  for  compensation  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  commissioner  or  board  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  investigation  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary, and  upon  application  of  either  party,  shall  order  a  hearing, 
and  within  thirty  days  after  a  claim  for  compensation  is  sub- 
mitted under  this  section,  or  such  hearing  closed,  shall  make  or 
deny  an  award,  determining  such  claim  for  compensation,  and 
file  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  department  Immediately  after 
such  filing  the  commLssioner  shall  send  to  the  parties  a  copy  of 
the  decision.  Upon  a  hearing  pursuant  to  this  section  either 
party  may  present  evidence  and  be  represented  by  counsel.  The 
decision  of  the  board  shall  be  final  as  to  all  questions  of  fact,  and, 
except  as  provided  in  section  twenty-three,  as  to  all  questions  of 
law. 

Ssa  21.  In  any  proceeding  for  the  enforcement  of  a  claim  for     prwumptlona. 
compensation  under  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  presumed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  substantial  evidence  to  the  contrary — 

1.  That  the  claim  comes  within  the  provision  of  this  chapter; 

2.  That  sufficient  notice  thereof  was  given ; 

8.  That  the  injury  was  not  occasioned  by  the  willful  intention 
of  the  injured  employee  to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of 
himself  or  of  another; 

4.  That  the  injury  did  not  result  solely  from  the  intoxication 
of  the  injured  employee  while  on  duty. 

Sea  22.  Upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  application  of  any  Modiflcation  of 
party  in  interest,  on  the  ground  of  a  change  in  conditions,  the  award, 
board  may  at  any  time  review  any  award,  decision,  or  order  and, 
on  such  review,  may  make  an  award  ending,  diminishing,  or  in- 
creasing the  compensation  previously  awarded,  subject  to  the 
maximum  or  minimum  provided  in  this  chapter,  and  shall  state 
Its  conclusions  of  fact  and  rulings  of  law,  and  shall  immediately 
send  to  the  parties  a  copy  of  the  award.  No  such  review  shall 
affect  such  award  as  regards  any  moneys  already  paid,  except 
that  an  award  for  increased  wages  under  subdivision  five  of  sec- 
tion fourteen  may  be  made  effective  from  date  of  injury. 

Sicc.  23.  An  award  or  decision  of  the  board  shall  be  final  and     Appeala. 
conclusive  upon  all  questions  within  its  jurisdiction,  as  against 
the  State  fund  or  between  the  parties,  unless  reversed  or  modified 
on  appeal  therefrom  as  hereinafter  provided.    Within  thirty  days 
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after  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  award  or  the  decision  of  the  board 
has  been  sent  to  the  parties  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  ap- 
pellate division  of  the  supreme  court,  third  department,  from 
such  award  or  decision  by  any  party  in  interest  Including  aa 
employer  insured  in  the  State  fund.  If  notice  of  sadi  appeal  Is 
served  upon  the  board,  the  board  shall  within  thirty  days  there- 
after serve  upon  the  parties  in  interest  and  file  its  flnd1ne«  of 
fact  and  rulings  of  law  in  such  case.  .  The  board  may  also,  in 
its  diacretion  certify  to  such  appellate  division  of  the  snpreoie 
court,  questions  of  law  involved  in  its  decisi<m.  Such  appeals 
and  the  questions  so  certified  shall  be  heard  in  a  sununary  manner 
and  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  dvil  cases  in  such  court 
The  board  shall  be  deemed  a  party  to  every  such  appeal,  and  the 
attorney  general,  without  extra  compeuMtion,  shall  r^resent 
the  board  thereon.  An  appeal  may  also  be  taken  to  the  court  of 
appeals  in  all  cases  where  the  decision  of  the  appellate  division 
is  not  unanimous  and  by  the  consent  of  the  appellate  division 
or  the  court  of  appeals  where  the  decision  of  the  appellate  di- 
vision is  unanimous  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  not  Inconsistent  herewith  as  is  now  provided  in  dvU 
actions.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  file  exertions  to  the  mllngs 
of  the  board.  Neither  the  commissioner,  the  board,  nor  the 
claimant  shall  be  required  to  file  a  bond  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  Otherwise  such  appeals  shall  be  subject  to  the 
law  and  practice  applicable  to  appeals  In  civil  actions.  Upon 
final  determination  of  such  an  appeal,  the  board  shall  enter  an 
order  In  accordance  therewith. 
0(Mtt  and  fwt.  Sec.  24.  If  the  board  or  the  court  before  which  any  proceed- 
ings for  compensation  or  concerning  an  award  of  compensation 
have  been  brought,  under  this  chapter,  determine  that  such  pro- 
ceedings have  not  been  so  brought  upon  reasonable  ground,  it 
shall  assess  the  whole  cost  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  pairty 
who  has  so  brought  them.  Claims  of  attorneys  and  counselors  at 
law  for  legal  services  In  connection  with  any  claim  arising  under 
this  chapter,  and  claims  for  services  or  treatment  rendered  or 
supplies  furnished  pursuant  to  section  thirteen  of  this  chapter, 
shall  not  be  enforceable  unless  approved  by  the  board.  If  so  ap> 
proved,  such  claim  or  claims  shall  become  a  Hen  upon  the  com- 
pensation awarded,  but  shall  be  paid  therefrom  only  in  the 
manner  fixed  by  the  board.  Any  other  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion who  shall  exact  or  receive  fee  or  gratuity  for  any  services 
rendered  on  behalf  of  a  claimant  except  In  an  amount  determined 
by  the  board,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  who  shall  solicit  the  business  of  appearing  before 
the  board  on  behalf  of  a  claimant,  or  who  shall  make  It  a  business 
to  solicit  employment  for  a  lav^yer  in  connection  with  any  daim 
for  compensation  under  this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. In  case  an  award  Is  affirmed  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
appellate  division,  the  same  shall  be  payable  with  interest 
thereon  from  the  date  when  said  award  was  made  by  the  board. 
Foment  of  gee.  25.  The  compensation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  paid 
awards.  periodically  and  promptly  In  like  manner  as  wages,  and  as  It 

accrues,  and  directly  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  without  wait- 
ing for  an  award  by  the  Industrial  board,  except  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  right  to  compensation  Is  controverted  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  first  payment  of  compensation  shall  become  due  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  disability,  on  which  date  or  within  four 
days  thereafter  all  compensation  then  due  shall  be  paid,  and  the 
compensation  payable  biweekly  thereafter;  but  the  Industrial 
board  may  determine  that  any  payments  may  be  made  monthly 
or  at  any  other  period,  as  It  may  deem  advisable.  If  the  employer 
or  Insurance  carrier  does  not  controvert  the  Injured  workman*s 
right  to  compensation  such  employer  or  Insurance  carrier  shall, 
either  on  or  before  the  twenty-ftfth  day  after  disability,  or  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  employer  first  has  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
accident,  begin  paying  eompensntlon  and  shall  immediately  notify 
the  commissioner  in  accordance  with  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
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him,  that  the  payment  of  compensation  has  begun,  accompanied 
by  the  further  statement  that  the  employer  or  Insurance  carrier, 
as  the  case  may  be,  will  notify  the  commissioner  when  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  has  been  stopped.  Immediately  upon  the 
stoppage  or  suspension  of  paymeits  of  compensation  the  em- 
ployer or  insurance  carrier  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  such 
act  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  In  case  the  employer 
decides  to  controvert  the  right  to  compensation  he  shall,  either 
on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  disability  or  within  ten  days 
after  he  has  knowledge  of  the  alleged  accident,  file  a  notice  with 
the  commissioner,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  him,  that  compen- 
sation is  not  being  paid,  giving  the  name  of  the  claimant,  name 
of  the  employer,  date  of  the  alleged  accident,  and  the  reason  why 
compensation  is  not  being  paid.  The  commissioner  may  in  the 
interest  of  Justice  at  any  time  refer  a  case  in  which  payments 
are  being  made  as  above  to  the  industrial  board  for  a  hearing, 
and  shall  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  injured 
workman,  from  the  employer,  or  from  the  insurance  carrier  that 
the  ^nployee's  right  to  compensation  is  controverted,  or  that 
payments  of  compensation  have  stopped  or  been  suspended,  make 
such  investigations,  or  cause  such  medical  examinations  to 
be  made,  or  refer  the  case  for  such  hearings,  as  will  properly 
protect  the  rights  of  both  parties,  either  as  to  any  compensation 
then  due  or  as  to  any  compensation  that  may  become  due  in  the 
future  for  tempoirary  or  permanent  disability,  and  promptly  cause 
the  resumption  of  payments  in  case  the  injured  person  is  entitled 
thereto.  If  the  employer  or  insurance  carrier  shall  fail  to  pay 
any  installment  of  compensation  within  twenty-flve  days  after  ^e 
same  becomes  due,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  or,  if  in- 
sured, his  insurance  carrier,  an  additional  amount  of  ten  per 
centum  of  the  ctmipensation  then  due  which  shall  accrue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  injured  workman  or  his  dependents  and  shall  be 
paid  to  him  or  them  with  the  compensation,  unless  such  delay  or 
default  is  excused  by  the  industrial  board  upon  the  ai^lication 
of  the  ^nployer  or  insurance  carrier  upon  the  ground  that  owing 
to  conditions  over  which  the  employer  or  insurance  carrier  had 
no  control,  such  payment  could  not  be  made.  Nothing  herein  shall 
limit  the  right  of  the  industrial  board  in  a  particular  case  to 
hold  a  hearing  and  make  an  award  in  accordance  with  other  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter.  No  case  shall  be  closed  without  notice  to 
all  parties  interested  and  without  giving  to  an  such  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  If  the  employer  has  made  advance 
payments  of  compensation  he  fAiBll  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  °>«irta> 
oat  of  an  unpaid  installment  or  instaDments  of  compensation  due, 
provided  his  claim  for  reimbursement  is  filed  before  compensation 
la  paid.  An  injured  employee,  or  in  case  of  death  his  dependents 
or  personal  representative,  shall  give  receipts  for  payment  of 
comp^isation  to  the  employer  paying  the  same  and  such  employer 
shall  produce  the  same  for  inspection  by  the  conmiissioner,  when- 
ever required.  If  the  employer  or  his  insurance  carrier  shall 
fail  to  make  payments  of  compensation  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  award,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  except  in  case  of  an 
appeal,  there  shall  be  imposed  a  penalty  equal  to  twenty  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  compensation  which  shall  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  injured  workman  or  his  dependents  and  shall  be  paid  to  him 
or  them.  When  the  final  payment  is  made  or  due  the  employer 
or  his  insurance  carrier  shall  wftMn  sixteen  days  send  to  the 
commissloDer  a  notice  on  a  ftHrm  prescribed  by  the  commissioner 
ibat  such  final  payment  is  due  or  has  been  made  fulfilling  com- 
pletely the  terms  of  the  award,  which  notice  shall  contain  the  Final  pay- 
name  of  the  injured  employee  or  his  principal  dependent,  the' 
date  of  accident,  the  date  to  which  compensation  has  been  paid  and 
the  whole  amount  of  compensation  paid,  and  in  case  the  employer 
or  his  insurance  carrier  fail  so  to  noti^  the  commissioner  of  the 
cessation  of  payments  within  sixteen  days  after  the  date  to  which 
compensation  is  due  or  has  been  paid,  the  commissioner  shall  i 
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against  snch  employer  or  his  insurance  carrier  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  Into  the  special  fund 
created  under  favor  of  numbered  paragraph  eight  of  section 
fifteen  herein  and  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  and  be  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  the  department 
Whenever  the  commissioner  may  de^n  it  advisable  be  may  re- 
quire any  employer  or  insurance  carrier  to  make  a  deposit  with 
the  commissioner  to  secure  the  prompt  and  convenient  payment  of 
such  compensation,  and  the  commissioner  shall  have  power  to 
make  payments  therefrom  upon  any  awarda  The  Industrial 
board,  whaiever  it  shall  so  deem  advisable,  may  commute  such 
periodical  payments  to  one  or  more  lump  sum  payments  to  the 
injured  employee,  or,  in  case  of  death,  his  dependents,  provided 
the  same  shall  be  in  the  interest  of  justice.  Such  commutation 
shall  be  made  according  to  the  method  prescribed  in  section 
twenty-seven  of  this  chapter. 

Ddinquent  pftj-  Skc.  26.  In  case  of  default  by  the  employer  in  the  payment  of 
any  compensation  due  under  an  award  for  the  period  of  thirty 
days  after  payment  is  due  and  payable,  or,  where  the  employer 
has  failed  to  secure  the  payment  of  compensation  to  his  employees 
as  required  by  section  fifty  hereof,  where  there  is  such  default 
in  payment  for  a  period  of  ten  days  after  same  is  due,  any  party 
in  interest  may  file  with  the  county  clerk  for  the  county  In  which 
the  injury  occurred,  or  the  county  in  which  the  employer  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  a  certified  copy  of  a  decision  of  the 
State  industrial  board  awarding  compensation,  or  ending,  dimin- 
ishing, or  Increasing  compensation  previously  awarded,  from 
which  no  appeal  has  been  taken  within  the  time  allowed  therefor, 
or,  if  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  an  employer  who  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  section  fifty  hereof,  where  he  fails 
to  deposit  with  the  commissioner  the  amount  of  the  award  as 
security  for  its  payment  within  ten  days  after  same  is  due  and 
payable,  and  thereupon  Judgment  must  be  entered  in  the  supreme 
court  by  the  clerk  of  such  county  in  conformity  therewith  imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  such  decision.  If  the  payment  in  de- 
fault be  an  installment,  the  conmilssioner  may  declare  the  entire 
award  due  and  Judgment  may  be  entered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Such  Judgment  shall  be  entered  in  the 
same  manner,  have  the  same  effect,  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
proceedings  as  though  rendered  in  a  suit  duly  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  the  supreme  court,  except  that  no  appeal  may  be  takm 
therefrom.  The  court  shall  vacate  or  modify  such  Judgment  to 
conform  to  any  later  award  or  decision  of  the  board  upon  pre- 
sentation of  a  certified  copy  of  such  award  or  decision.  The 
award  may  be  so  compromised  by  the  board  as  in  the  discretion 
of  the  board  may  best  serve  the  interest  of  the  persons  entitled 
to  receive  the  compensation  or  benefits.  Neither  the  commissioner 
nor  any  party  in  interest  shall  be  required  to  pay  any  fee  to  any 
public  officer  for  filing  or  recording  any  paper  or  instrument 
executed  In  pursuance  of  this  section. 

Depodti.  Sec.  27.  If  an  award  under  this  chapter  requires  payment  of 

death  benefits  or  other  compensation  by  an  insurance  carrier  or 
employer  in  periodical  payments,  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion 
at  any  time,  any  provision  of  this  chapter  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, compute  and  permit  or  require  to  be  paid  into  the  State 
fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  present  value  of  all  unpaid  death 
benefits  or  other  compensation  in  cases  in  which  awards  are  made 
for  total  permanent  or  permanent  partial  disability  for  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  four  weeks  or  more,  for  which  liability  exists, 
together  with  such  additional  sum  as  the  board  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  a  proportionate  payment  of  expenses  of  administering  the 
fund  so  created.  The  moneys  so  paid  in  for  all  death  benefits  or 
other  compensation  to  constitute  one  aggregate  and  indivisibit 
fund;  and  thereupon  such  employer  or  insurance  carrier  shall  be 
discharged  from  any  further  liability  under  such  award  and  pay- 
ment of  the  same  as  provided  by  this  chapter  shall  be  assumed 
by  the  special  fund  so  created.    All  computations  made  by  the 
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board  sball  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  surrivorship  annuitants'  table 
of  mortality,  the  remarriage  tables  of  the  Dntch  Royal  Insurance 
Institution,  and  interest  at  three  and  one-half  per  centum  per 
annum. 

Such  special  fund  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  all 
other  moneys  of  the  State  fund  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
losses  or  expenses  of  administration  of  the  State  fund  other  than 
the  expenses  involved  in  the  administration  of  such  special  fund. 
Nor  shall  the  State  fund  be  charged  with  tlje  losses  or  expenses  of 
the  aggregate  special  fund  beyond  the  amount  of  such  special 
fund. 

Any  portion  of  such  special  fund  may  be  invested  by  the  com- 
missioner, with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance, 
in  the  same  securities  as  provided  in  this  chapter  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  State  insurance  fund. 

SEa  28.  The  right  to  claim-  compensation  under  this  chapter  limltfttioa 
shall  be  barred  unless  within  one  year  after  the  accident,  or  if 
death  results  therefrom  within  one  year  after  such  death,  a  claim 
for  compensation  shall  be  filed  with  the  commissioner,  but  the 
employer  and  insurance  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
the  bar  of  the  statute  unless  the  objection  to  the  failure  to  file  the 
claim  within  one  year  is  raised  on  the  hearing  on  such  claim. 
No  case  in  which  an  advance  payment  is  made  shall  be  barred 
by  the  failure  of  the  employee  to  file  a  claim,  and  the  board  may 
at  any  time  order  a  hearing  on  any  such  case  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  a  claim  for  compensation  had  been  filed. 

Sec.  29.  If  an  employee  entitled  to  compensation  under  this 
chapter  be  injured  or  killed  by  the  negligence  or  wrong  of  an- 
other not  in  the  same  employ,  such  injured  employee,  or  In  case 
of  death  his  dependents,  shall,  before  any  suit  or  any  award  ^i*<l€r  iniw^^e*  ^J 
this  chapter,  elect  whether  to  take  compensation  under  this  chap-*""^  pities, 
ter  or  to  pursue  his  remedy  against  such  other.  Such  election 
shall  be  evidenced  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioner  may  by 
regulation  prescribe.  If  such  Injured  employee,  or  in  case  of 
death  his  dependents,  elect  to  take  compensation  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  awarding  of  compensation  shall  operate  as  an  assignment 
of  the  cause  of  action  against  such  other  to  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  Insurance  fund,  if  compensation  be  payable 
therefrom,  and  otherwise  to  the  person,  association,  corporation, 
or  insurance  carrier  liable  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation,  snbrofation  oi 
and  if  he  elect  to  proceed  against  such  other,  the  State  insurance  employe, 
fund,  person,  association,  corporation,  or  insurance  carrier,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  contribute  only  the  deficiency,  if  any,  between 
the  amount  of  the  recovery  against  such  other  person  actually 
collected  and  the  compensation  provided  or  estimated  by  this  chap- 
ter for  such  case.  In  case  of  the  payment  of  an  award  to  the 
State  treasurer  in  accordance  with  subdivisions  nine  and  ten  of 
section  fifteen,  such  payment  shall  operate  to  give  to  the  employer 
or  insurance  carrier  liable  for  the  award  a  cause  of  action  for  the 
amount  of  such  payment  together  with  the  reasonable  funeral 
expenses  and  the  expense  of  medical  treatment  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  cause  of  action  by  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
deceased.  Such  a  cause  of  action  assigned  to  the  State  may  be 
prosecuted  or  compromised  by  the  commissioner.  A  compromise 
of  any  such  cause  of  action  by  the  employee  or  his  dependents  at 
an  amount  less  than  the  compensation  provided  for  by  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  made  only  with  the  written  approval  of  the  commis- 
sioner, if  the  deficiency  of  compensation  would  be  payable  from 
the  State  Insurance  fund,  and  otherwise  with  the  written  approval 
of  the  person,  association,  corporation,  or  insurance  carrier  liable 
to  pay  the  same.  Wherever  an  employee  is  killed  by  the  negli- 
gence or  wrong  of  another  not  in  the  same  employ,  and  the  de- 
pendents of  such  employee  entitled  to  compensation  under  this 
chapter  are  minors,  such  election  to  take  compensation  and  the 
assignment  of  the  cause  of  action  against  such  other  and  such 
notice  of  election  to  pursue  a  remedy  against  such  other  shall  be 
made  by  such  minor,  or  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  such  minor  luj 
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'        a  parent  of  such  minor,  or  by  his  or  her  duly  appointed  gnardlan, 
as  the  board  may  determine  in  each  case. 

Independent     gac.  30.  No  benefits,  savings,  or  insurance  of  the  Injured  em- 
^•""^^^  ployee,  Independent  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be 

considered  in  determining  the  compensation  or  benefits  to  be  paid 
under  this  chapter,  except  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  State,  a  municipal  corporation  or  any  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  State,  any  benefit  payable  under  a  pension  sys- 
tem which  is  not  sustained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  employee  may  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the 
death  benefit  provided  by  this  chapter. 

Oontribatiom  Sec.  31.  No  agreement  by  an  employee  to  pay  any  portion  of  the 
by  empiojeca.  premium  paid  by  his  employer  to  the  State  insurance  fund  or  to 
contribute  to  a  benefit  fund  or  department  maintained  by  audi 
employer  or  to  the  cost  of  mutual  insurance  or  other  insurance 
maintained  for  or  carried  for  the  purpose  of  providing  compen- 
sation as  herein  required,  shall  be  valid,  and  any  employer  who 
makes  a  deduction  for  such  purpose  from  the  wages  or  salary  of 
any  employee  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Wairen.  Skc.  32.  No  agreement  by  an  employee  to  waive  his  right  to  am- 

pensation  under  this  chapter  shall  be  valid, 
etcf  of*?l^?*'      ^^'  ^-  Compensation  or  benefits  due  under  this  chapter  shall 
'  not  be  assigned,  released,  or  commuted  except  as  provided  bj 

this  chapter,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  claims  of  crediton 
and  from  levy,  execution,  and  attachment,  or  other  remedy  for 
recovery  or  collection  of  a  debt,  which  exemption  may  not  be 
waived.  Compensation  and  benefits  shall  be  paid  only  to  em- 
ployees or  their  dependents.  In  case  of  the  death  of  an  injured 
employee  to  whom  there  was  due  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  deatli 
any  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  amount 
of  such  compensation  shall  be  payable  to  the  surviving  wife 
or  husband.  If  there  be  one,  or.  If  none,  to  the  surviving  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
if  there  be  no  surviving  wife  or  children,  then  to  the  dependents 
of  such  deceased  employee  or  to  any  of  them  as  the  commisrion 
may  direct.  An  award  for  disability  may  be  made  after  the  deatb 
of  the  Injured  employee. 

Preferencei.  Sec.  34.  Compensation  shall  have  the  same  preference  or  UeD 
against  the  assets  of  the  carrier  or  employer  without  limit  d 
amount  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  law  to  tbe 
claimant  for  unpaid  wages  or  otherwise. 

Abticle  3. 

DeflniUoM.  SECTION   37.  Wlienever   used   in   this  article:   1.  ••Disability" 

means  the  state  of  being  disabled  from  earning  full  wages  at 
the  work  at  which  the  employee  was  last  employed. 

2.  "  Disablement  *'  means  the  act  of  becoming  so  disabled,  as 
defined  in  subdivision  one. 

Occupational     Sec.  38.  The  disablement  of  an  employee  resulting  from  an  occn- 
******^  patlonal  disease  described  In  subdivision  two  of  section   three 

shall  be  treated  as  the  hapi)enlng  of  an  accident  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  chapter  and  tlie  procedure  and  practice  provided  in 
this  chapter  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  under  this  article, 
except  where  specifically  otherwise  provided  herein. 

Riirht  to  com-     Sec.  39.  If  an  employee  Is  disabled  or  dies  and  his  disability 
penMtion.  ^^^  death  Is  caused  by  one  of  the  diseases  mentioned  in  sobdiviaioo 

two  of  section  three,  and  the  disease  Is  due  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
corresponding  employment  as  described  in  such  subdivision  to 
which  such  employee  was  engaged  and  was  contracted  therein, 
he  or  his  dei)endent8  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  his 
deaUi  or  for  the  duration  of  his  disablement  in  accordance  wiOx 
the  provisions  of  article  two,  except  as  hereinafter  stated:  Pro- 
videdy  JioweveTy  That  if  it  shall  be  determined  that  such  employee 
is  able  to  earn  wages  at  another  occupation  wliich  ihali  be  neltber 
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tmhealthfnl  nor  Injurious,  and  rach  wages  do  not  eqnal  his  foil 
wages  prior  to  the  date  of  his  disablement,  the  compensation 
payable  shall  be  a  percentage  of  fall  compensation  proportionate 
to  the  reduction  In  his  earning  capacity. 

Sbo.  40.  Neither   the  employee  nor  his   dependents  shall   be     '*»•  '*■»**• 
entitled  to  compensation  for  disability  or  death  resulting  from 
disease  unless  the  disease  is  due  to  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment and  contracted  therein  within  the  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  date  of  disablement,  whether  under  one  or  more  employers. 

Sec.  41.  The  industrial  commissioner  shall  appoint  one  or  more  ph^JiJi^ii        ' 
physicians  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  any  claimant  under 
this  article  and  to  make  report  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner 
may  require. 

Sec.  42.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  date  of  disablemoit    Date  of  di*. 
shall  be  such  date  as  the  board  may  determine  on  the  hearing  *^i^>"«"^ 
on  the  claim. 

Sec.  43.  If  an  employee,  at  the  time  of  his  employment,  will-    '^»*- 
fully  and  falsely  represents  in  writing  that  he  has  not  previously 
suffered  from  the  disease  which  Is  the  cause  of  disability  or 
death,  no  compensation  shall  be  payable. 

Sec.  44.  The  total  comi)ensation  due  shall  be  recoverable  from  Liability  d 
the  employer  who  last  employed  the  employee  in  the  employment  *"»P»oy«r. 
to  the  nature  of  which  the  disease  was  due'and  In  which  it  was 
contracted.  If,  however,  such  disease  was  contracted  while  such 
employee  was  in  the  employment  of  a  prior  employer,  the  em- 
ployer who  is  made  liable  for  the  total  compensation  as  provided 
by  this  section,  may  appeal  to  the  board  for  an  apportionment 
of  such  compensation  among  the  several  employers  who  since 
the  contraction  of  such  disease  shall  have  employed  such  em- 
ployee in  the  employment  to  the  nature  of  which  the  disease  was 
due.  Such  apportionment  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  time  such 
employee  was  employed  in  the  service  of  such  employers,  and 
shall  be  determined  only  after  a  hearing,  notice  of  the  time,  and 
place  of  which  shall  have  been  given  to  every  employer  alleged 
to  be  liable  for  any  portion  of  such  compensation.  If  the  board 
find  that  any  portion  of  such  compensation  is  payable  by  an  em- 
ployer prior  to  the  employer  who  Is  made  liable  to  the  total 
compensation  as  provided  by  this  section,  it  shall  make  an  award 
accordingly  in  favor  of  the  last  employer,  and  such  award  may 
be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  an  award  for  comi>ensation. 

Sec.  45.  The  employer  to  whom  notice  of  death  or  disability  is  ,  Notice  to  en- 
to  be  given,  or  against  whom  claim  is  to  be  made  by  the  employee,  ^**'^"* 
shall  be  the  employer  who  last  employed  the  employee  during  the 
said  twelve  months  In  the  employment  to  the  nature  of  which  the 
disease  was  due  and  in  which  it  was  contracted,  and  such  notice 
and  claim  shall  be  deemed  seasonable  as  against  prior  employers. 

Sec.  46.  Information ;  penalty.    The  employee  or  his  dependents,     Employee  to 
if  so  requested,  shall  furnish  the  last  employer  or  the  board  with  ^^nUh  infonn*- 
guch  information  as  to  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  his  other     *• 
employers  during  the  said  twelve  months  as  he  or  they  may 
X)ossess;  and  if  such  Information  is  not  furnished,  or  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  such  last  employer  to  take  proceedings  against  a 
prior  employer  under  section  forty-four,  unless  it  be  established 
that  the  disease  actually  was  contracted  while  the  employee  was 
in  his  employment,  such  last  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
compensation,  or  if  such  information  is  not  furnished  or  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  such  last  employer  to  take  proceedings  agahist 
other  employers  under  section  forty-four,  such  last  employer  shall 
be  liable  only  for  such  part  of  the  total  compensation  as  under- 
the  particular  circumstances  the  board  may  deem  Just;  but  a 
false  statement  in  the  Information  furnished  as  aforesaid  shall 
not   Impair  the  workmen's  rights  unless  the  last  employer  is 
prejudiced  thereby. 

Sec.  47.  If  the  employee,  at  or  Immediately  before  the  date  of     ^I^J^p**®"** 
disablement,  was  employed  in  any  process  mentioned  in  the  sec-      "" 
ond  column  of  the  schedule  of  diseases  in  subdivision  two  of 
section  three,  and  his  disease  is  the  disease  in  the  first  column 
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of  sach  sdiednle  set  opposite  the  description  of  tfte  prooess,  the 
disease  presnmptivelj  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  doe  to  the 
natnre  of  that  emptoyment 
i.  ^hL*?****"  ^^■^-  ^  Nothing  in  this  artide  shaU  affect  the  rights  of  as 
*^  employee  to  recover  compensation  in  respect  to  a  disease  to  which 
this  article  does  not  apply  if  the  disease  is  an  accidental  personal 
injory  within  the  meaning  of  subdivision  seven  of  section  two  of 
this  diapter. 

AxnoM  4. 

B^c^ity  lor     SECTION  50.  An  employer  rtiall  secure  compensation  to  his  em- 
'**^^"***^  ployees  In  one  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  insuring  and  keeping  insured  the  payment  of  such  com- 
pensation in  the  State  fund ;  or 

2.  By  insuring  and  Iceeping  insured  the  payment  of  such  com- 
pensation with  any  stock  corporation  or  mutual  associatioD  aih 
thorlzed  to  transadt  the  business  of  workmen's  compeaisatioD  in- 
surance In  this  State. 

3.  By  furnishing  satisfactory  proof  to  the  commissioner  of  his 
financial  ability  to  pay  such  compensation  for  himself,  in  which 
case  the  commissioner  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  the  deposit 
with  the  commissioi^r  of  securities  of  the  kind  prescribed  In 
subdivisions  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five,  and  paragraph  a  of 
subdivision  seven  of  section  two  hundred  thirty-nine  of  the 
banidng  law,  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  commlssiooer. 
to  secure  his  liability  to  pay  the  compensation  provided  in  this 
chapter.  The  commissioner  may  also  require  an  a^rreement  on 
the  part  of  an  employer  to  pay  any  awards  commuted  under  sec- 
tion twenty-seven  of  this  diapter,  into  the  special  fund  of  the 
State  fund,  as  a  condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  remain  unin- 
sured pursuant  to  this  section.  The  commissioner  shall  have  the 
authority  to  revoke  his  consent  furnished  under  this  section  at 
any  time  for  good  cause  shown.  The  employer  so  electing  shall 
be  known  as  a  self -Insurer. 

PuMic  employ-     4.  a,  A  county,  city,  village,  town,  or  other  political  subdivisloii 
•■*  of  the  State  may  secure  compensation  to  its  employees  in  accord- 

ance with  subdivision  one  or  subdivision  two  of  this  section.  If 
It  does  not  do  so,  such  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  other  political 
subdivision  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  secure  compensa- 
tion pursuant  to  subdivision  three  of  this  section.  Such  a  county, 
city,  town,  village,  or  other  political  subdivision  shall  not  be 
required  to  furnish  proof  of  financial  ability  or  to  make  deposit 
of  securities  in  compliance  with  such  subdivision,  but  shall  be 
obliged  to  meet  all  other  requirements  prescribed  by  this  chapter 
for  employers  so  electing.  Such  county,  city,  town,  village,  or 
other  political  subdivision  shall  file  with  the  commissioner  notice 
of  such  election. 

b.  Whenever  compensation  is  awarded  to  a  claimant  for  injory 
to  an  employee  of  a  self -insuring  county,  town,  or  political  sub- 
division, other  than  a  city  or  a  village,  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
employing  such  employee,  or  containing  the  town  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivision  that  employs  him,  shall,  upon  presentation  of  the 
award,  forthwith  begin  payment  of  it  in  accordance  with  this 
chapter,  using  any  money  of  the  county  available  therefor.  If 
none  is  available,  he  shall  by  temporary  loan  upon  the  credit  of 
the  county  immediately  borrow  sufficient  money  to  meet  compen- 
sation payments  that  will  fall  due  prior  to  collection  of  the  neit 
tax  levy.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  thereupon  levy  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  the  county,  if  for  Injury  to  a  county  em- 
ployee, and  of  the  particular  town  or  other  political  subdivision, 
if  for  injury  to  an  employee  of  such  town  or  other  political  sub- 
division, a  simi  sufficient  to  enable  the  treasurer  to  repay  sndi 
loan  and  to  continue  compensation  payments  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

c  Whenever  compensation  is  awarded  to  a  claimant  for  injury 
to  an  employee  of  a  s^-lnsuring  city  or  village,  the  treasurer  o^ 
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the  dty  or  village  ahall,  upon  presentation  of  the  award  forth- 
with begin  payment  of  it  in  accordance  with  this  chapter,  ustkig 
any  money  of  the  city  or  village  available  therefor.  If  none  is 
available,  he  shall  by  temporary  loan  npon  the  credit  of  the  city 
or  village  immediately  borrow  sufficient  money  to  meet  compensa- 
tion payments  that  will  fall  due  prior  to  such  time  as  the  city  or 
village  may  appropriate  for  the  purpose.  The  city  or  village 
shall  thereupon  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  the  treas- 
urer to  repay  sudi  loan  and  to  continue  compensation  payments 
according  to  the  requirement*  of  the  cmaa 

Sec.  51.  Every  employer  who  has  compiled  with  section  fifty  of  _^j22d**^  ***  *** 
this  chapter  shall  post  and  maintain  in  a  conspicuous  place  or^^*^^*^* 
places  in  and  about  his  place  or  places  of  business  typewritten  or 
printed  notices  in  form  prescribed  by  the  commissioner,  stating 
the  fact  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  department  and  that  he  has  secured  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  his  employees  and  their  dependents  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  commissioner  may  re- 
quire any  employer  to  furnish  a  written  statement  at  any  time 
Rowing  the  stock  corporation  or  mutual  association  in  which 
such  employer  is  insured  or  the  manner  in  whidi  such  employer 
has  complied  with  any  provision  of  this  chapter.  Failure  for  a 
period  of  ten  days  to  furnish  such  writtoi  statement  shall  con- 
stitute presumptive  evidence  that  such  employer  has  neglected 
or  failed  in  reci>ect  of  any  of  the  matters  so  required. 

Skc.  52.  Failure  to  secure  the  payment  of  compensation  shall     FVriiure  to  se- 
constitute  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  cure    oompeiM- 
flve  hundred  dollars  or  impriscmment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  ^^^^ 
or  both. 

All  fines  imposed  under  this  chapter,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  shall  be  paid  by  the  officer  collecting  the  same  to  the 
State  treasurer  as  custodian  of  the  £^)ecial  fund  created  under 
subdivision  eight  of  section  fifteen  of  this  chapter. 

Skc.  53.  An  employer  securing  the  payment  of  compensation  by     Payments     to 
contributing  premiums  to  the  State  fund  shall  thereby  become  sute  fund  a  re- 
relieved  from  all  liability  for  personal  injuries  or  death  sustained  ^^^^ 
by  bis  employees,  and  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation  under 
this  chapter  shall  have  recourse  therefor  only  to  the  State  fund 
and  not  to  the  employer.    An  employer  shall  not  otherwise  be 
relieved  from  the  liability  for  compensation  prescribed  by  this 
chapter  except  l5y  the  payment  thereof  by  himself  or  his  insur- 
ance carrier. 

Skc.   54.  1.  Eivery  policy  of  insurance  covering  the  liability     Provisions    of 
of  the  employer  for  compensation  issued  by  a  stock  company  or  in»urance     poii- 
by  a  mutual  association  authorized  to  transact  workmen's  com-^**" 
pensation  insurance  in  this  State  shall  contain  a  provision  setting 
forth  the  right  of  the  commissioner  to  enforce  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  compensation  insured  by  the  policy  either  by  filing  a 
separate  application  or  by  making  the  insurance  carrier  a  party    insurers  di- 
to  the  original  application,  the  liability  of  the  insurance  carrier  rectiy  liable, 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation :  Pro- 
vided,  however,  That  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  of  such  com- 
pensation by  either  the  employer  or  the  insurance  carrier  shall 
to  the  extent  thereof  be  a  bar  to  the  recovery  against  the  other 
of  the  amount  so  paid. 

2.  Every  such  policy  shall  contain  a  provision  that,  as  between  Commonity  of 
the  employee  and  the  insurance  carrier,  the  notice  to  or  knowl- *'***^**^- 
edge  of  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
shall  be  deemed  notice  or  knowledge,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
part  of  the  insurance  carrier;  that  jurisdiction  of  the  employer 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  be  Jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
surance carrier,  and  that  the  insurance  carritf  shall  in  all  things 
be  bound  by  and  subject  to  the  orders,  findings,  decisions,  or 
awards  rendered  against  the  employer  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
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iMoiTencT    of     8.  Every  snch  policy  shall  contain  a  provUrfon  to  the  eflfect  that 

cnpioyer.  ^^  Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  employer  shall  not  relieve 

the  insurance  carrier  from  the  payment  of  compensation  f6r  in- 
juries or  death  sustained  by  an  employee  during  the  Ufe  of  such 
policy. 
AffreemeuCs  to     4.  Bvery  contract  or  agreem^it  of  an  employer  the  purpose  of 

limit  indemidty.  which  is  to  indemnify  him  from  loss  or  damage  on  account  of 
the  injury  of  an  employee  by  accidental  means,  or  on  account  d 
the  negligence  of  sudi  employer  or  his  officer,  ag«it,  or  servant, 
shall  be  absolutely  void  unless  it  shall  also  cover  liability  for  the 
payment  of  the  compensation  provided  for  by  this  chapter. 

flo^tSSSS*^**"  °'     5.  No  contract  of  insurance  issued  by  an  insurance  carrier 

oontnctt.  against  liability  arising  under  this  chapter  shall  be  canceled 

within  the  time  limited  in  such  contract  for  its  expiration  until 
at  least  ten  days  after  a  notice  of  cancelation  of  such  contracc, 
on  a  date  specified  in  such  notice,  shall  be  filed  in  the  ofllce  of 
the  commissioner  and  also  served  an  the  employer.  Such  notice 
shall  be  served  on  the  employer  by  delivering  it  to  him  or  by 
sending  it  by  mail,  by  registered  letter,  addressed  to  the  employer 
at  his  or  its  last  known  place  of  residence:  Provided,  That  if 
the  employer  be  a  partnership,  then  such  notice  may  be  so  given 
to  any  one  of  the  partners,  and  if  the  employer  be  a  corporation, 
then  the  notice  may  be  given  to  any  agent  or  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration upon  whom  legal  process  may  be  served :  Provided,  hotth 
ever,  The  right  to  cancellation  of  a  policy  of  insurance  in  the 
State  fund  shall  be  exercised  only  for  nonpayment  of  pr^niums. 
WorUnf    em.     6.  Any   insurance  carrier  may  issue  policies,   Includincr  with 

piojen.  employees,  employers,  or  executive  officers  of  corporations  who 

perform  labor  incidental  to  their  occupations,  such  policies  insEur- 
ing  to  such  employers  or  officers  the  same  compensations  pro* 
vided  for  their  employees,  and  at  the  same  rates:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  estimation  of  their  wage  values,  res];>ectivel7,  shall 
be  reasonable  and  separately  stated  in  and  added  to  the  valua- 
tion of  their  pay  rolls  uiM)n  which  their  premium  is  computed. 
The  employer  or  officer  so  insured  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
remedies  given  an  employee  by  this  chapter. 
AcceptaoM  of     Scc  55.  Acceptance  of  a  premium  on  a  policy  securing  to  an 

premium.  employee  compensation,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  other 

insurance,  shall  estop  the  carrier  so  acc^ting  from  pleading  that 
the  emidoyment  of  such  employee  is  not  a  hazardous  employment 
or  the  employment  is  not  carried  on  for  pecuniary  gain. 
Suboontnctora.  Sec.  56.  A  contractor,  the  subject  of  whose  contract  is,  involves, 
or  includes  a  hazardous  employment,  who  subcontracts  all  or  any 
part  of  such  contract  shall  be  liable  for  and  shall  pay  compensa- 
tiok  to  any  employee  injured  whose  injury  arises  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  such  hazardous  employment,  unless  the  subcontrac- 
tor primarily  liable  therefor  has  secured  compensation  for  such 
employee  so  injured  as  provided  in  tills  chapter. 

An  owner  of  timber  other  than  farm  lands  who  contracts  with 
another  to  carry  on  or  perform  work  or  service  in  connection 
therewith,  which  work  or  service  is,  involves,  or  includes  a  hazard- 
ous employment,  shall  be  liable  for  and  shall  pay  compensation 
to  any  employee  of  such  contractor,  or  his  subcontractor,  if  any, 
injured  in  the  course  of  and  arising  out  of  such  hazardous  em- 
ployment, unless  the  contractor,  or  the  subcontractor,  if  any, 
primarily  liable  therefor  has  secured  compensation  for  such  em- 
ployee so  injured  as  provided  in  this  chapter. 
iMue  of  per-     Sec.  57.  The  head  of  a  State  or  municipal  department,  board, 

■****  commission,  or  office  authorized  are  required  by  law  to  issue  any 

permit  for  or  in  connection  with  any  work  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  employees  in  a  hazardous  employment  defined  by  this 
chapter,  and  notwithstanding  any  general  or  special  statute  re- 
quiring or  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  permits,  shall  not  issue 
such  permit  to  the  employer  unless  such  employer  shall  produce 
satisfactory  proof  that  compensation  has  been  secured  as  provided 
by  this  chapter.    Nothing  herein,  however,  shall  be  construed  as 
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eir^tlng  any  liability  on  the  part  of  such  State  or  mnnidpal 
department,  board,  comnSisslon,  or  office  to  pay  any  compensation 
to  any  such  employee  if  so  employed.  I 

Abticle  5. 

Section  90.  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to  be  known  as  "  the  state  iimrmiKie 
State  insurance  fund,'*  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  employers  *""**• 
against  liability  under  this  chapter  and  of  assuring  to  the  persons 
entitled  thereto  the  compensation  provided  by  this  chigE>ter.  Such 
fund  shall  consist  of  all  premiums  received  and  paid  into  the 
fund,  of  property  and  securities  acquired  by  and  through  the  use 
of  moneys  belonging  to  the  fund,  and  of  interest  earned  upon 
mone3^  belonging  to  the  fund  and  deposited  or  invested  as  herein 
provided.  Such  fund  shall  be  ai^llcable  to  the  payment  of  losses 
sustained  on  account  of  insurance  and  to  the  payment  of  expenses 
in  the  manner  provided  in  this  chapter.  Such  fund  shall  be 
administered  by  the  industrial  commissioner. 

Sec.  91.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  State  Oustodiaa. 
insurance  fund ;  and  all  disbursements  therefrom  shall  be  paid  by 
him  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  commissioner  or  deputy  commis- 
sioner. The  State  treasurer  shall  give  a  separate  and  additional 
bond  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  governor  and  with  sureties 
approved  by  the  State  comptroller  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duty  as  custodian  of  the  State  fund.  The 
State  treasurer  may  deposit  any  portion  of  the  State  fund  not 
needed  for  inmiediate  use,  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  law  respecting  the  deposit  of  other  State  funds  by 
him.  Interest  earned  by  such  portion  of  the  State  insurance  fund 
deposited  by  the  State  treasurer  shall  be  collected  by  him  and 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 

Ssa  92.  Ten  per  centum  of  the  premiums  collected  from  em-  Oatattropht 
ployers  insured  in  the  fund  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  creation  of '°°^ 
a  surplus  until  such  surplus  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  thereafter  five  per  centum  of  such 
premiums,  until  such  time  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  commissioner 
such  surplus  shall  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  catastrophe 
hazard.  Thereafter  the  contribution  to  such  surplus  may  be 
reduced  or  discontinued  conditional  upon  constant  maintenance 
of  a  sufficient  surplus  to  cover  the  catastrophe  hazard.  Reserves 
shall  be  set  up  and  maintained  adequate  to  meet  anticipated  losses 
and  carry  all  claims  and  policies  to  maturity;  which  reserves  shall 
be  computed  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  superintendent  of  insurance. 

Sea  93.  Any  of  the  surplus  or  reserve  funds  belonging  to  the  loTestoMiiti. 
State  insurance  fund  may,  by  order  of  the  commissioner,  approved 
by  the  superintendent  of  insurance,  be  invested  in  or  loaned  on  the 
pledge  of  any  of  the  securities  in  which  a  savings  bank  may  invest 
the  moneys  deposited  therein  as  provided  in  subdivisions  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  of  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
of  the  banking  law.  All  such  securities  or  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer,  who  shall 
be  the  custodian  thereof.  He  shall  collect  the  principal  and  inter- 
est thereof,  when  due,  and  pay  the  same  into  the  State  insurance 
fund.  The  State  treasurer  shall  pay  all  vouchers  drawn  on  the 
State  insurance  fund  for  the  making  of  such  investments  when 
signed  by  the  commissioner  or  deputy  commissioner  upon  delivery 
of  such  securities  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  him,  when  there 
is  attached  to  such  vouchers  the  approval  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  insurance.  The  commissioner  may,  upon  like  approval 
of  the  superintendent  of  insurance,  sell  any  of  such  securities. 

Sec.  94.  The  entire  expense  of  administering  the  State  insur-     Administrtttoo 
ance  fund  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  fund.    Prior  to  the  first  days  «*p*'»«~- 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  State  board  of  estimate  and  control  for  its  approval  an  esti- 
mated budget  of  expenditures  for  the  succeeding  three  months. 
Tliere  may  not  be  expended  for  the  State  insurance  fund  for  pur- 
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poses  of  administration  more  than  the  amounts  specified  in  socb 
budget  for  each  item  of  expenditure,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
board  of  estimate  and  control.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  of 
expenditures  so  authorized  for  an  entire  year  exceed  fifteen  per 
centum  of  the  earned  premiums  for  that  year.  If  there  be  officers 
or  employees  of  the  department  whose  duties  relate  partly  to  the 
general  work  of  the  department  and  partly  to  the  work  of  the 
State  insurance  fund,  and  in  case  there  is  other  expense  which  is 
incurred  Jointly  on  behalf  of  the  general  work  of  the  departmait 
and  the  State  insurance  fund,  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
expense  shall  be  made  and  the  part  thereof  which  is  applicable 
to  the  State  insurance  fund  shall  be  chargeable  thereto.  The 
industrial  commissioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  repeat  to  the 
legislature  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  administering  tlie  State 
fund  for  the  preceding  year.  All  appointments  to  positions  in  the 
State  Insurance  fund  shall  be  made  subject  to  civil  service  require- 
ments. 

^*^  Sec.  96.  Employments  and  employers  in  the  State  fund  shall 

be  divided  into  such  groups  and  classes  as  shall  be  equitable  based 
upon  differences  of  industry  or  hazard  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing premium  rates,  and  for  such  purpose  a  system  of  merit 
rating  may  be  employed  which  shall  take  account  of  the  peculiar 
hazard  of  each  individual  risk.  Premiums  in  the  State  fund 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  solvent  fund  and  of  reasonable  reserves  and 
surplus. 

Dividend*.  Sec.  96.  Employments  and  employers  insured  in  the  State  in- 

surance fund  may  be  divided  into  such  groups  as  shall  be  equitable 
for  the  purpose  of  accounting  and  declaration  of  dividends  but  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  compensation  the  State  fund  shall  be 
deemed  one  and  indivisible.  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  of 
income  and  of  losses  and  expenses  incurred,  including  contribu- 
tions to  catastrophe  surplus  and  reserves  adequate  to  meet  antici- 
pated losses  and  carry  all  claims  to  maturity,  for  each  such  group. 
If  such  accounting  shows  a  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of 
the  proup  at  the  close  of  any  policy  period,  which  shall  be  deemed 
to  he  safely  and  properly  so  applied,  there  may  be  credited  or  paid 
to  each  Individual  member  of  such  group  such  proportion  of  such 
balance  as  the  amount  of  his  earned  premium  sustains  to  the 
total  earned  premium  of  the  group  for  the  period  for  which  the 
accounting  Is  made.  If  any  member  who  has  withdrawn  from  the 
group  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  such  a  dividend,  the 
same  may  be  credited  or  paid  to  him. 

AMocUtionsfor  Skc.  07.  For  any  group  established  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion?*^* preven-  ^^^^  nlnety-sIx,  membership  in  the  group  of  any  employer  other- 
wise entitled  to  be  admitted  thereto  may  be  conditioned  upon 
acceptance  and  maintenance  of  special  rules  as  to  accident  pre- 
vention or  medical  care  of  employees.  Such. limitation  of  mem- 
bership in  the  group  may  be  established  only  upon  proper  evi- 
dence that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  group  have  approved 
such  rules  and  only  when  such  rules  have  been  approved  by  the 
commissioner  as  sufficient  to  constitute  a  proper  basis  of  differ- 
entiation as  to  membership  in  the  group. 

Payment   of     Sec.  98.  Premiums  for  any  policy  period  shall  be  paid  into  the 
premiuina.  State  Insurance  fund  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  according  to 

Che  estimated  expenditure  of  wages  for  the  period.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  an  adjustment  of  the  premium  shall  be  made  according 
to  the  actual  expenditure  of  wages.  If  such  adjusted  premium  is 
more  than  the  premium  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the 
employer  shall  pay  the  difference  immediately  upon  notification 
of  the  amount  of  the  true  premium  and  the  difference  due.  If 
such  adjusted  premium  is  less  than  the  premium  paid  in  advance, 
the  employer  shall,  at  his  option,  receive  either  a  refund  of  the 
difference  or  a  credit  of  the  amount  thereof  on  his  account  with 
the  State  fund. 
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Sec.  99.  If  an  employer  shall  defanlt  in  any  payment  required  Coiiectioo  of 
to  be  made  by  him  to  the  State  Insurance  fund,  after  due  notice  p'®""**™- 
his  Insurance  in  the  State  fund  may  be  cancelled  and  the  amount 
due  from  him  shall  be  collected  by  civil  action  against  him  in  the 
name  of  the  industrial  commissioner,  and  the  same  when  col- 
lected, shall  be  paid  into  the  State  insurance  fund,  and  such  em- 
ployer's compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  requiring 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  State  insurance  fund  shall  date  from 
the  time  of  the  payment  of  said  money  so  collected  as  aforesaid 
to  the  State  treasurer  for  credit  to  the  State  insurance  fund. 

Sec.  100.  Any  employer  may,  upon  complying  with  subdivision  Withdrawal 
two  or  three  of  section  fifty  of  this  chapter,  withdraw  from  the  '^®™  ^°^' 
fund  by  turning  in  his  insurance  contract  for  cancellation :  Pro- 
vided, He  is  not  in  arrears  for  premiums  due  the  fund  and  has 
given  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  not  less  than 
thirty  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  he  ha* 
elected  to  insure  in  the  fund. 

Sec.  101.  Every  employer  who  is  insured  in  the  State  insurance  B.^V*^^  1?^ 
fund  shall  keep  a  true  and  accurate  record  of  the  number  of  iiig«ua"of  pay  roiii. 
employees  and  the  wages  paid  by  him,  and  shall  furnish,  upon 
demand,  a  sworn  statement  of  the  same.  Such  record  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  at  any  time  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
verify  the  number  of  employees  and  the  amount  of  the  pay  rolL 
Any  employer  who  shall  fail  to  keep  such  record,  or  who  shall 
willfully  falsify  any  such  record,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Sec.  102.  Any  person  who  willfully  misrepresents  any  fact  in     Willful  miarep- 
order  to  obtain  insurance  In  the  State  Insurance  fund  at  less  than  fesenution. 
the  proper  rate  for  such  insurance,  or  in  order  to  obtain  payment 
out  of  such  fund,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  103.  The  commissioner  shall  have  the  right  to  Inspect  the     inupectloM. 
plants  and  establish  men ts  of  employers  Insured  In  the  State  Insur- 
ance fund ;  and  the  Inspectors  deslKuated  by  the  commissioner  shall 
have  free  access  to  such  premises  during  regular  working  hours. 

Sec.  104.  Information  acquired  by  the  State  fund,  or  its  ofllcers      information 
or  employees,  from  employers  or  employees  pursuant  to  this  chap-  confidential. 
ter  shall  not  be  opened  to  public  Inspection,  and  any  officer  or 
employee  who,  without  authority  of  the  commissioner  or  pursuant 
to  his  regulations,  or  as  otherwise  required  by  law,  shall  disclose 
the  same  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdoraeanor. 

Sec  105.  The  commissioner  shall  make  reports  to  the  superhi-  Reporta. 
tendent  of  Insurance  concerning  the  State  insurance  fund  at  the 
same  tinges  and  In  the  same  manner  as  Is  required  from  mutual 
employei*s*  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  corporations  by 
section  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  insurance  law,  and  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  may  examine  into  the  coudltioa  of 
such  State  insurance  fund  at  any  time,  eitlier  personally  or  by  any . 
duly  authorized  examiner  apiKjinted  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  condition  of  the  investments  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  reserves  of  such  fund. 

Sec.  106.  There  shall  be  an  advisory  committee  of  the  State  Advi^iy 
insurance  fund  of  nine  members.  The  members  of  such  advisory  mittee. 
committee  shall  be  employers  or  officers  of  employers  insured  in 
the  State  fund.  They  shall  be  apiwinted  by  the  governor  for 
terms  of  three  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed, 
the  terms  of  tliree  shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  three  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  and  three  on  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen  himdred  and 
twenty-five.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term. 
Members  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. In  the  event  that  no  appointment  Is  made  for  three 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  a  member  or  the  occur- 
ring of  a  vacancy,  the  remaining  members  may  fill  the  vacancy 
by  a  majority  vote. 

The  commissioner  shall  be  an  additional  member  of  such  com- 
mittee and  act  as  chairman  thereof.    The  members  of  such  corn- 
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mlttee  shall  serve  without  pay,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  thetr  rea« 
Bonable  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
their  dutlei^  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  fund  on  the 
warrant  of  the  commissioner. 
Meetiagt.  The  advisory  conunittee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  each 

year.  It  may  adopt  rules  of  procedure.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  committee  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  State  fund,  and  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  its  reserves,  investments,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  such  fund.  It  shall  have 
access  to  all  records  and  books  of  account  and  shall  have  power 
to  require  the  presence  before  it,  or  of  any  subcommittee,  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  fund.  Information  obtained  by  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  deemed  confidential  unless  disclosed  by 
order  of  the  committee.  The  quarterly  estimates  of  administra- 
tive expenditures  out  of  the  fund  shall  be  submitted  to  the  advi- 
sory committee  for  their  information  and  advice.  The  commis- 
sioner shall  detail  to  such  committee  such  stenographic  or  other 
assistance  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

AXTICLE    d. 

injuriea  to  be     Skgtion  110.  Every  employer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  injuries, 
reported.  fatal  or  Otherwise,  received  by  his  employees  in  the  course  of  their 

employment  Within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  an  accident 
resulting  in  personal  injury  a  report  thereof  shall  be  made  in 
writing  by  the  employer  to  the  commissioner  upon  blanks  to  be 
procured  from  the  commissioner  for  that  purpose.  Such  rQ[>ort 
shall  state  the  name  and  nature  of  the  business  of  the  employer, 
the  location  of  his  establishment  or  place  of  work,  the  name, 
address,  and  occupation  of  the  injured  employee,  the  time,  nature, 
and  cause  of  the  injury,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  commissioner.  An  employer  who  refuses  or  neg- 
lects to  make  a  report  as  required  by  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 
Empioren  to  Sec.  111.  Every  employer  shall  furnish  the  commissioner,  upon 
^rnJsh  informa-  request,  any  information  required  by  him  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
^^^  visions  of  this  chapter.    A  member  of  the  board,  the  comml^oner, 

deputy  commissioner,  or  any  person  deputized  by  the  commis- 
sioner or  board  for  that  purpose,  may  examine  under  oath  any 
employer,  officer,  agent,  or  employee.  An  employer  or  an  em- 
ployee receiving  from  the  commissioner  a  blank  with  directions 
to  file  the  same  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  properly  filled  out 
so  as  to  answer  fully  and  correctly  all  questions  therein,  or  if 
unable  to  do  so  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  such 
failura  Answers  to  such  questions  shall  be  verified  xmder  oath 
and  returned  to  the  commissioner  within  the  period  fixed  by  the 
commissioner  therefor. 
inn>ectioB  of  Sec.  112.  All  books,  records,  and  pay  rolls  of  the  employ^u 
^^cordM.  showing  or  reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  amount  of  wage  ex- 

penditures of  such  employers  shall  always  be  open  for  inspection 
by  the  commissioner  or  any  of  his  authorized  auditors,  account- 
ants, or  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  the  wage  expenditure  and  number  of  men  employed  and  sudi 
other  information  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
of  the  commissioner  in  the  administration  of  this  chapter. 
Interstate  com-  Sec.  113.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  to  employ- 
"**"*•  ers  and  employees  engaged  in  intrastate  and  also  interstate  or 

foreign  commerce,  for  whom  a  rule  of  liability  or  method  of 
compensation  has  been  or  may  be  established  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  only  to  the  extent  that  their  mutual  conneeti<» 
with  intrastate  work  may  and  shall  be  clearly  separable  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  Provided,  That 
awards  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  may  be  made 
by  the  board  in  respect  of  Injuries  subject  to  the  admiralty  or 
other  Federal  laws  in  case  the  claimant,  the  employer,  and  the 
insurance  carrier  waive  their  admiralty  or  interstate  commerce 
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rights  and  remedies,  and  the  State  insurance  fund  or  other  in- 
surance carrier  may  assume  liability  for  the  payment  of  such 
awards  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  114.  If  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  1>euefit  or  pay- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  either  for  himself  or 
any  other  person,  any  person  willfully  makes  a  false  statement  or 
representation,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  115.  No  limitation  of  time  provided  in  this  chapter  shall 
run  as  against  any  person  who  is  mentally  incompetent  or  a  minor 
so  long  as  he  has  no  committee  or  guardian. 

Sec.  116.  The  offices  of  the  department  shall  be  open  for  business 
during  all  business  hours  of  all  days  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays.  All  sessions  of  the  board  shall  be  public.  The  records 
of  the  board  shall  contain  a  record  of  eat!h  case  considered,  and 
all  awards,  decisions,  or  orders  with  respect  thereto.  For  cou^ 
venience  of  parties  and  prevention  of  delay  or  exi)ense,  the  board 
may  hold  sessions  in  cities  other  than  Albany. 

Sec.  117.  The  board  may  adopt  reasonable  rules  consistent  with 
and  supplemental  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  labor 
law.  The  commissioner  may  make  reasonable  regulations  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  labor  law. 

Sec.  118.  The  commissioner,  board,  referee,  or  deputy  commis- 
sioner in  making  an  investigation  or  inquiry  or  conducting  a 
hearing  shall  not  be  bound  by  common  law  or  statutory  rules  of 
evidence  or  by  technical  or  formal  rules  of  procedure,  except  as 
provided  by  this  chapter;  but  may  make  such  investigation  or 
inquiry  or  conduct  such  hearing  in  such  manner  as  to  ascertain 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  parties.  Declarations  of  a  deceased 
employee  concerning  the  accident  shall  be  received  In  evidence 
and  shall,  if  corroborated  by  circumstances  or  other  evidence,  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  accident  and  the  injury^ 

Sec.  119.  A  subpoena  may  be  signed  and  issued  by  the  commis- 
sioner, deputy  commissioner,  member  of  the  board,  referee,  or 
such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  the  commissioner. 
Failure  to  obey  such  subpoena  shall  constitute  a  contempt  as  pro- 
vided by  the  civil  practice  act 

Sec.  120.  Each  witness  who  appears  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  in  a  civil  action  in 
the  supreme  court 

Sec.  121.  The  commissioner  or  board  may  cause  depositions  of 
witnesses  residing  within  or  without  the  State  to  be  taken  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  like  depositions  in  civil  actions 
In  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  122.  A  copy  of  the  testimony,  evidence,  and  procedure  of 
any  investigation,  or  a  particular  part  thereof,  transcribed  by  a 
stenographer  in  the  employ  of  the  department  and  certified  by 
such  stenographer  to  be  true  and  correct  may  be  received  in  evi- 
dence with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  stenographer  were  present 
and  testifying  to  the  facts  so  certified.  A  copy  of  such  transcript 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  party  upon  payment  of  the  fee  for 
transcripts  of  similar  minutes  in  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  128.  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  department  over 
each  case  shall  be  continuing,  and  it  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  modification  or  change  with  respect  to  former  findings, 
awards,  decisions,  or  orders  relating  thereto  as  in  its  opinion  may 
be  Just. 

Sec.  124.  The  commissioner  shall  prescribe  and  distribute  such 
blank  forms  as  the  administration  of  this  chapter  requires,  includ- 
ing forms  of  notices  and  claims  and  forms  for  proving  injury, 
death,  medical,  or  other  attendance  or  treatment,  employment, 
and  wage  earnings.  Insurance  carriers  shall  constantly  keep  on 
hand  at  their  own  expense  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  blanks. 

Sec.  125.  The  commissioner  may  by  regulation  provide  for  the 
giving  of  undertakings  by  all  subordinates  who  are  empowered  by 
this  chapter  to  receive  and  disburse  moneys,  to  be  approved  as 
to  form  by  the  attorney  general  and  as  to  sufficiency  by  the  comp* 
troller. 
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Expen8«  of  »d-  Sec.  126.  The  commissioner  annually  as  soon  as  practicable 
minintration.  ^^^^^  j^|y  ^^^^  gj^^jj  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  department  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  workmen*8  compensation 
law.  The  commissioner  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  hear- 
ing held,  and  the  industrial  board,  in  its  discretion,  may  assess 
against  each  insurance  carrier  five  dollars  for  each  adjourned 
hearing  held  at  the  request  of  the  insurance  carrier.  The  fxmd 
so  created  shall  be  applied  toward  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses ascertained  as  above.  If  there  be  any  deficiency  the  com- 
missioner shall  thereupon  assess  upon  and  collect  from  each  insur- 
ance carrier,  including  the  State  insurance  fund  and  any  county, 
city,  town,  village,  or  other  political  subdivision,  failing  to  secure 
compensation  pursuant  to  subdivisions  one  and  two  of  section 
fifty,  the  proportion  of  such  expense  that  the  total  compensation 
or  payments  made  by  such  carrier  in  such  year  bore  to  the  total 
compensation  or  payments  made  by  all  insurance  carriers.  The 
amounts  so  secured  shall  be  transferred  to  the  State  treasury  to 
reimburse  it  for  this  portion  of  the  expense  of  administering  this 
chapter. 

Oonttruction.  Sec.  127.  This  chapter  shall  be  read  and  construed  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  labor  law. 

^hiT^"*'*"' **^*  Sec.  128.  If  any  section  or  provision  of  this  chapter  be  decided 
by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional  or  Invalid,  the  same  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole  or  any  pert 
thereof  other  than  the  part  so  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  or 
invalid. 

Pendii«caufl€8.  Skc.  129.  This  act  shall  not  affect  any  action  pending  or  cause 
of  Hction  existing  or  which  accrued  prior  to  July  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two. 

Article  7. 

Uws  repealed.  Skction  140.  Article  fourteen-a  and  sections  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  to  two  hundred  and  nineteen-g,  both  inclusive,  of  chapter 
thirty-six  of  the  Laws  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nine,  as  added 
by  chapter  six  hundred  nnd  seventy-four  of  the  Laws  of  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Ten,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  in  eifect.  Sec.  141.  This  chapter  as  amended  shall  take  effect  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

ACTS  OF  1921. 

Chapteb  50. — Ijahor  Jai*^. 

[Bxtracts  relating  to  the  industrial  commissioner  and  Industrial  board.] 

Article  2. 

Department  of     Skc  TfoN  10.  The  department  of  labor  is  continued.     The  head  of 
^^r-  the  department  shall  be  the  industrial  commissioner.     The  indus- 

trial commissioner  shall  he  api>ointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  commissioner  shall  be  four  years,  except  that  the  term  of  the 
commissioner  first  appointed  hereunder  shall  expire  January  first 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Deputy  com-  Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  a  deputy  commissioner,  who  shall  be 
missioner.  appointed  by  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  c^^mmissioner. 

Industrial     Sec.  12.  There  sliall  be  in  the  dei)artment  an  industrial  board 
°***^°*  consisting  of  three  members.    The  members  of  such  board  shall 

be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor 
as  chairman.  Upon  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  chair- 
man, the  governor  shall  designate  such  successor  or  other  member 
of  the  board  as  cli airman.  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of 
such  board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  the  meoa- 
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bers  first  appointed  shall  expire,  one  on  January  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  one  on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  one  on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven. 

Sec.  14.    The  principal  office  of  the  department  shall  be  In  the     Offlcci  of  ths 
city  of  Albany  in  rooms  designated  by  the  trustees  of  public  department, 
buildings  as  provided  by  law.    There  shall  be  a  branch  office  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  in  such  other  cities  of  the  state  as  the 
commissioner  may  determine. 

Sec.  17.  The  commissioner  and  members  of  the  industrial  board  salaries  and 
shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  ^^^°"*"' 
offices.  The  commissioner  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  eight 
thousand  dollars;  each  member  of  the  industrial  board  shall  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary  of  eight  thousand  dollars;  and  the  deputy 
commissioner  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  seven  thousand 
dollars.  The  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  reasonable  and  necessary  traveling  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  commissioner,  deputy  commissioner,  members  of  the 
Industrial  board  and  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment, while  actually  engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
outside  of  the  city  of  Albany,  or  if  any  such  officer  or  employee 
be  in  charge  or  actually  employed  at  a  branch  office  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  reasonable  and  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses 
outside  of  the  place  In  which  such  branch  office  is  located  shall 
be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  upon  the  audit  of  the  comptroller, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  commissioner. 

Sec.  19.  The  commissioner  shall  appoint  as  many  persons  as  Referees, 
may  be  necessary  to  be  referees  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  this  section.  A  referee  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed 
by  the  commissioner  within  the  appropriation  made  therefor.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  a  referee,  under  rules  adopted  by  the  Indus- 
trial board,  to  hear  and  determine  claims  for  compensation,  and 
to  conduct  such  hearings  and  Investigations  and  to  make  such 
orders,  decisions,  and  determinations  as  may  be  required  by  any 
general  or  special  rule  or  order  of  the  Industrial  board,  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such 
law.  The  decision  of  a  referee  on  such  a  claim  shall  be  deemed 
the  decision  of  the  Industrial  board  from  the  date  of  the  filing 
thereof  in  the  department  unless  the  industrial  board,  on  Its  own 
motion  or  on  application  duly  made  to  it,  modify  or  rescind  such 
decision. 

Sec.  21.  The  commissioner  shall  be  the  administrative  head  of     ctommiBBioner. 
the  department 

The  commissioner 

1.  Shall  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  the 
Industrial  code,  except  as  In  this  chapter  otherwise  provided ; 

2.  Shall  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  In  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  hereto- 
fore vested  in  the  industrial  commission  by  chapter  six  hundred 
and  seventy-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
except  In  so  far  as  such  powers  and  duties  are  vested  by  this 
chapter  in  the  industrial  board; 

0  0  0  0* 

Sec.  22.  The  commissioner  may  sit  with  the  Industrial  board  in     Bfay  tit  with 
the  consideration  of  any  matter  except  reviews  under  the  pro-  *****^ 
visions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law;  but  shall  not  have 
a  vote  upon  any  such  matter.    He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the 
records  of  the  board. 

Sec.  24.  The  commissioner  may  by  order  filed  in  the  department     Delegation    of 
delegate  any  of  his  powers  to  or  direct  any  of  his  duties  to  be  per-  powers, 
formed  by  the  deputy  commissioner  or  a  head  of  a  division  or 
bureau  of  such  departm^it 

Sec.  2ft.  All  papers,  books,  records,  or  other  documents  required    Examination  of 
to  be  kept  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  of  the  workmen's  ****°''*  and  papers 
compensation  law  or  of  the  industrial  code  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  for  the  inspection  of  the  commissioner  and  the  officers  and 
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employees  of  the  department,  and  the  peraons  in  charge  tb«eof 
shall  afford  every  reasonable  facility  for  their  examination  and 
permit  copies  to  be  made  wh^i  required  by  the  commissioner. 

induitrial     ^^    27.  General  powers  and  duties  of  Industrial  l)oard.     Tbe 
^^  Industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  make,  amend,  and  Tegeaa 

rules  for  carrying  Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  Ap^y- 
Ing  such  provisions  to  specific  conditions  and  prescribing  means, 
methods,  and  practices  to  effectuate  such  provisions.  It  shaU  haT« 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  for  compensation  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  In  the  manner  provided  by  this 
chapter  or  the  workmen's  compensation  law;  to  require  medical 
service  for  Injured  employees  as  provided  by  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law ;  to  approve  claims  for  medical  service  or  attorney's 
fees,  to  excuse  failure  to  give  notice  either  of  Injury  or  death  of  an 
employee,  to  approve  agreements,  to  modify  or  rescind  awards,  to 
make  conclusions  of  fact  and  rulings  of  law,  to  certify  questions 
to  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court,  to  ent^  orders 
In  appealed  cases,  to  determine  the  time  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, to  order  the  reimbursement  of  employers  for  amounts 
advanced,  to  assess  penalties,  to  commute  awards,  to  compromise 
actions  for  the  collection  of  awards,  to  require  or  p^mlt  em- 
ployers to  deposit  the  present  value  of  awards  In  the  a^rgregate 
trust  fund  of  the  State  fund,  to  determine  by  rule  the  assign- 
ment of  a  minor's  right  to  sue  a  third  party,  to  require  guardian- 
ship for  minor  dependents,  to  hear  and  determine  claims  under 
the  occupational  disease  act,  to  order  physical  examinations,  to 
take  testimony  by  depositions;  and  to  have  and  exercise  all  other 
powers  and  duties,  exclusive  of  purely  administrative  functions, 
originally  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  the  workmen's  compoisa- 
tlon  commission  by  the  workmen's  compensation  law  or  any  other 
statute,  and  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  Iaws 
of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Fifteen  conferred  and  Imposed  upon  tbe 
State  industrial  commission.  For  the  purpose  of  exercising  sudi 
powers  and  performing  such  duties,  the  industrial  board  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  State  industrial  commlssioD; 
and  all  proceedings  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  prid- 
ing before  such  commission  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  indns- 
trial  board  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  any  party  to  soch 
proceeding.  Any  hearing,  inquiry,  or  investigation  required  or 
authorized  to  be  conducted  or  made  by  the  Industrial  board  may 
be  conducted  or  made  by  any  individual  monber  thereof,  and 
the  order,  decision,  or  determination  of  such  member  shall  be 
deemed  the  order,  decision,  or  determination  of  the  board  from 
the  date  of  filing  thereof  in  the  department  unless  the  lK>ard  on 
its  own  motion  or  on  application  duly  made  to  it  modify  or  rescind 
such  order,  decision,  or  determination. 

8€nric«  of  no-     ggc.  33.  Whenever  the  commissioner  or  board  or  apy  person 
"**•  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chaptw  is  required  to  give 

notice  in  writing  to  any  person,  such  notice  may  be  given 
by  mailing  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  such  person  at  his  last 
known  place  of  business  or  by  delivering  it  to  him  personallj. 
Notice  to  a  partnership  may  be  given  to  any  of  the  partners  and 
notice  to  a  corporation  may  be  given  to  any  officer  or  agent  there- 
of upon  whom  a  summons  may  be  served  as  provided  by  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.  Whenever  an  order  or  demand  of  the  depart- 
ment is  required  to  be  served  it  shall  be  served  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided  for  the  service  of  a  notice  or  by  delivering 
it  to  any  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion  in  charge  of  the 
premises  affected  by  such  order,  or  if  no  person  is  found  in  charge 
by  affixing  a  copy  thereof  conspicuously  upon  the  premises. 

Beporti.  Sec.  35.  Annual  report    The  commissioner  e^U  make  an  an- 

nual report  of  the  department  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  die 
first  day  of  February. 

Sec.  37.  All  notices  or  orders  shall  be  given  by  and  in  the  nane 
of  the  department  by  the  commissioner,  by  the  industrial  board 
or  a  member  thereof,  or  by  the  deputy  commis8i<Hier  or  other 
sOcer  otr  smployee  thereunto  duly  authorised. 
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Sec.  38.  The  commissioner,  a  member  of  the  Industrial  board,  .  ^^  *°**  **" 
the  deputy  commissioner,  a  referee,  and  any  other  officer  or  em-  °*^*^ 
ployee  of  the  department  if  duly  authorized  by  the  commissioner 
may  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  workmen's  compensation 
law. 

Sec.    39.  The   commissioner,   the   members   of   the   Industrial    H«»rfiig8    and 
board,  the  deputy  commissioner,  and  referees  shall  have  power :     «>Di»n*»« 

1.  To  issue  subpoenas  for  and  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  contracts,  papers,  documents, 
and  other  evidence; 

2.  To  hear  testimony  and  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions 
of  witnesses  residing  within  or  without  this  State  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  for  like  depositions  in  civil  actions  in  the  , 
supreme  court.    Subpcenas  and  commissions  to  take  testimony 

shall  be  Issued  under  the  seal  of  the  d^artment 

Sec.  40.  Any  investigations,  inquiry,  or  hearing  which  the  com-  Proceedinga 
missloner  or  board  has  power  to  undertake  or  to  hold  may  by 
special  authorization  be  undertaken  or  held  by  or  before  any  of 
the  officers  of  the  department,  and  any  decision  rendered  on  such 
investigation,  inquiry,  or  hearli\g,  when  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  commissioner  or  board  and  ordered  filed  in  the  office,  shall 
be  the  order  of  the  department 

Sec.  41.  The  commissioner  and  the  board  shall  not  be  bound  by    Ruiet    for 
technical  rules  of  evidence  and  shall  conduct  all  hearings  accord-  he^riiv. 
ing  to  procedure  prescribed  by  them  respectively. 

82860'*— 23 ^10 
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prtie  compensation  law  of  this  State  Is  amended  by  various 
acts  of  the  legislature  of  1921. 

8oop«k  Section  2  is  amended  by  cb.  142,  Acts  of  1921,  by  adding  to  the 

definition  of  the  term  *•  emplo'yee "  the  words  "  and  excluding 
also  any  executive  officer  of  a  business  concern  who  receives  a 
salary  of  more  than  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  ($2,400)  per 
year." 

BuriaL  Section  3  is  amended  by  ch.  141,  Acts  of  1921,  by  changing  the 

burial  allowance  In  Paragraph  I  from  $100  to  $150. 

Section  4  is  amended  by  ch.  145,  Acts  of  1921,  by  designating 
the  paragraphs  In  order  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.  Paragraph  A 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:] 

Bureau   ere-     Sbc.  4.  A.  A  workmen's  compensation  bureau  Is  hereby  created 
•*«^  in  the  department  of  agriculture  and  labor,  consisting  of  the 

State  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor,  the  State  insurance 
commissioner,  and  three  (3)  workmen's  compensation  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  three  commis- 
sioners so  appointed  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties 
of  the  bureau.  At  the  expiration  of  each  of  the  terms  of  the 
members  of  the  bureau  as  legally  constituted,  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  5  years.  One  of  the  appointees 
of  the  said  bureau  shall  be  a  representative  of  labor  and  one  of 
the  appointees  of  the  said  bureau  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
public :  Provided,  That  the  governor  may  remove  for  cause  any  or 
all  commissioners  so  appointed  by  him. 

[The  maximum  annual  expenditure  as  fixed  by  paragraph  (D) 
is  increased  from  $50,000  to  $55,000. 

Following  the  fifth  paragraph  a  new  paragraph  is  inserted,  as 
follows:] 

Quoninu  F.  A  majority  of  the  bureau  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 

transaction  of  business,  and  a  vacancy  shall  not  impair  the  right 
of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  full 
bureau  so  long  as  a  majority  remains,  but  the  representatives  of 
the  employers  and  the  employees,  respectively,  ^all  constitute  a 
part  of  such  majority.  Any  investigation,  inquiry,  or  hearing 
which  the  bureau  is  authorized  to  hold  or  undertake,  may  be  held 
or  undertaken  by  or  before  any  one  member  of  the  bureau.  All 
investigations,  inquiries,  hearings,  and  decisions  of  the  bureau 
and  every  order  made  by  a  member  thereof,  when  approved  and 
confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  so  shown  on  its 
record  of  proceedings,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  order  of  the 
bureau. 

[Section  5  is  amended  by  ch.  143,  Acts  of  1921,  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  In  the  first  paragraph  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following:] 

New    employ-     It  Is  further  provided  that  if  the  workmen's  compensation 
m,  bureau  finds  that  any  person,  firm,  private  corporation,  or  any 

public  service  corporation,  either  within  or  without  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  Is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act, 
it  shall  determine  the  date  when  he  or  It  became  such,  which 
finding  and  determination  for  all  purposes  of  this  act  be  prima 
facie  but  not  conclusive  evidence  thereof,  unless  it  can  be  other- 
wise shown  by  the  employer  affected.  The  bureau  shall  forthwith 
give  notice  of  said  action  to  the  employer,  who  shall  immediately 
thereafter  furnish  the  bureau  with  a  pay  roll  covering  the  period 
included  in  said  finding,  not  exceeding  twelve  (12)  months  last 
past,  together  with  an  estimated  pay  roll  for  twelve  (12)  months 
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next  sncceeding  from  the  date  of  snch  finding,  and  comply  with 
all  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  which  information  shall  be  famished  on  blanks 
to  be  prepared  by  the  bnrean;  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the 
bureau  to  furnish  such  blanks  to  emi^yers  free  of  charge  upon 
request  therefor. 

[This  section  Is  also  amended  by  inserting  the  word  "will- 
fully" before  the  word  "misrepresents"  In  the  first  line  of  the 
third  paragraph. 

Section  8  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sbc.  8  (as  amended  by  ch.  144,  Acts  of  1921).  If  an  employer  Faflare  to  pay 
fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  make  any  payments  required  to  beP^*™!"™*- 
made  by  him  or  it  to  the  workmen's  compensation  fund,  it  shall 
be  condusively  presumed  that  such  employer  has  elected  to  pay 
his  or  its  full  premium  into  the  workmen's  compensation  fund, 
and  the  bureau  shall  then  determine  the  amount  of  premium  due 
from  said  employer  for  the  next  succeeding  twelve  (12)  months  * 
from  the  date  notice  is  given  by  the  bureau  of  the  amount  so  due 
and  shall  inform  said  employer  of  the  amount  thereof  in  such 
notice,  and  shall  order  the  same  paid  into  said  fund:  Provided^ 
That  if  the  annual  premium  payable  to  the  fund  by  any  em- 
ployer amounts  to  $200  or  more,  one-half  thereof  shall  be  paid 
in  cash  within  a  period  of  ten  (10)  days  from  date  said  notice  is 
received,  and  one-half  thereof  shall  be  paid  within  a  period  of  six 
(6)  months  from  date  of  aald  notice:  Provided,  Such  employer 
files  a  certified  check,  a  certificate  of  deposit,  or  a  bond  within 
said  period  of  ten  (10)  days  with  the  workmen's  compensation 
bureau  with  sureties  to  the  approval  of  said  bureau,  guaranteeing 
that  such  portion  to  be  paid  after  the  said  ten  (10)  days  will  be 
paid  to  said  bureau  within  said  period  of  six  (6)  months,  together 
with  the  court  costs  which  may  be  incurred  on  account  of  suit 
on  such  bond:  And  providedy  also.  If  the  annual  premium  pay- 
able to  the  fund  by  any  employer  amounts  to  more  than  $100 
and  less  than  $200,  $100  thereof  shall  be  paid  in  cash  within  said 
period  of  ten  (10)  days,  and  remaining  portion  thereof  shall 
be  paid  within  said  period  of  six  (6)  months,  provided  a  cer- 
tified check,  a  certificate  of  deposit,  or  a  bond  Is  filed  with  said 
bureau  within  said  period  of  ten  (10)  days  with  sureties  to  the 
approval  of  the  bureau  guaranteeing  that  such  portion  to  be  paid 
after  the  said  ten  (10)  days  will  be  paid  to  said  bureau  within 
said  period  of  six  (6)  months,  together  with  court  costs  as  afore- 
said. Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  em- 
ployer from  paying  the  whole  amount  of  premium  In  cash. 

In  case  of  default  of  any  employer  In  making  any  payment  or  in  CoUcctioB. 
filing  any  proper  bond  as  herein  required,  It  shall  be  the  duty-  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  bureau  to  certify,  or  cause  to  be  cer- 
tified, to  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  the  name  and  place 
of  business  of  such  employer  and  the  amount  due  from  such  em- 
ployer, and  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney  general  forth- 
with to  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  for  the  collection  of  such 
amount  so  due,  a  civil  action  against  such  employer.  In  the  name 
of  the  State,  and  such  action  shall  be  brought  In  either  the  district 
court  of  Burleigh  CJounty,  North  Dakota,  or  in  any  county  in 
which  such  employer  Is  engaged  In  business,  at  the  option  of  the 
attorney  general. 

If  upon  final  hearing  of  said  cause,  It  Is  found  and  determined 
that  the  defendant  Is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act, 
the  court  shall  render  judgment  against  said  defendant  for  the 
amount  of  said  premium,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
termination of  said  amount  by  the  bureau,  together  with  costs, 
which  Judgment  shall  be  paid  Into  the  workmen's  compensation 
fund.  The  payment  of  such  judgment  shall  entitle  such  employer 
and  employees  of  such  employer  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  from 
the  date  said  notice  Is  Issued  by  this  bureau  notifying  such  em- 
ployer of  the  amount  of  premium  due.  If  the  judgment  can  not 
be  paid  in  full,  the  bureau  shall  determine  the  date  upon  which 
said  employee's  right  to  participate  in  the  fund  shall  inure. 
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Bflect  of  pftj-  The  imyment  of  premium  into  the  workmen's  compensation  fond 
'"'^  by  an  employer  shall  entitle  anch  employer  and  the  employees  of 

such  employer  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  from  the  time  of  payment 
«f  said  money  into  the  workmen's  compensation  fond,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section  with  reference  to  payment  of 
Judgments. 

All  Judgments  obtained  in  any  action  prosecuted  by  the  bureau, 
or  by  tlie  State  under  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  a  prior  lien 
over  all  other  Judgments  and  liens,  except  those  now  in  existence 

If  any  employer,  who  has  compiled  with  this  act,  shall  default 
In  any  imyment  required  to  be  made  by  him  or  it  to  the  workmen's 
compensation  fund  for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  days  after  notice  that 
such  payment  is  due,  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  the 
case  of  an  employer  against  whom  the  bureau  has  made  a  finding 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

All  such  cases  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  civil  actions 
and  shall  be  assigned  for  trial  as  soon  as  the  issues  are  made  up. 

If  the  defendant  is  a  nonresident  of  this  State,  or  a  foreign  cor- 
poration doing  business  in  this  State,  service  of  summons  may  be 
made  upon  any  agent,  representative  or  foreman  of  said  defendant 
wherever  found  in  the  State,  or  service  may  be  made  in  any  other 
manner  designated  by  statute. 

In  any  action,  provided  for  herein  for  the  collection  of  pre- 
miums, the  remedies  of  garnishment  or  attachment  or  botb  shall 
be  available,  and  in  any  action  for  the  collection  of  premiums  no 
exemptions,  except  absolute  exemptions,  shall  be  dfalmed  by  or 
allowed  to  such  employer. 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  hy  Acts  of 
1919  (adjourned  session)  and  1921.  The  changes  are  indicated 
below. 

Section  1465-43  is  repealed  by  act,  p.  105,  Acts  of  1921,  which 
establishes  an  administrative  code  for  the  State.  The  industrial 
commission  is  made  a  part  of  the  newly  created  department  of 
industrial  relations  for  administrative  purposes. 

Section  1465-46  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Sec.  1465-46  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  The  informition 
information  contained  in  the  annual  Report  provided  for  In  the  **"*''*°'*'^ 
preceding  section,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  fur- 
nished to  the  commission  by  employers  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section,  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  use  and  informa- 
tion of  said  commission  in  the  discharge  of  its  official  duties,  and 
shall  not  be  open  to  the  public  nor  be  used  in  any  court  in  any 
action  or  proceeding  pending  therein  unless  the  commission  is  a 
party  to  such  action  or  proceeding ;  but  the  information  contained 
in  said  report  may  be  tabulated  and  published  by  the  depart- 
ment, in  statistical  form,  for  the  use  and  information  of  other 
State  departments  and  the  public  Any  person  in  the  employ  of 
the  commission  who  shall  divulge  any  information  secured  by 
him  while  in  the  employ  of  the  commission  in  respect  to  the 
transactions,  property,  business,  or  mechanical,  chemical  or  other 
industrial  processes  of  any  company,  firm,  corporation,  person, 
association,  copartnership,  or  ]^blic  utility  to  any  person  other 
than  the  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  . 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000),  and  shall  thereafter  be  disqualified  from  holding  any 
appointment  or  employment  with  the  commission. 

[Section  1465-53a  was  added  as  follows:] 

Sec.  1465-53a  (added  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  .The  In-  OecuvatioMi 
dustrial  (Commission  of  Ohio,  on  and  after  July  1,  1921,  shall  fix  diaeMe  fund, 
such  rates  of  premium  for  all  occupations  and  industries  based 
upon  the  total  payroll  of  each  of  said  occupations  and  industries  as 
will  provide  an  adequate  fund  for  the  compensation  provided  by 
law  on  account  of  occupational  disease,  and  maintain  a  State 
occupational  disease  fund  until  July  1,  1924. 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  shall  Investigate  and  ascer- 
tain the  hazard  of  the  diseases  specified  in  section  1465-68a  of 
the  Cieneral  Code,  In  occupations  or  industries  and,  on  and  after 
July  1,  1924,  shall  classify  occupations  or  industries  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  such  hazard  and  fix  such  rates  of  hazard 
premium  of  the  risks  of  the  same,  based  upon  the  total  pay  roll  in 
each  of  said  classes  as  will  provide  an  adequate  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  provided  by  law  on  account  of  such 
diseases,  and  maintain  a  State  occupational  disease  fund  from 
year  to  year. 

Ten  per  ^nt  of  the  money  that  shall  be  paid  into  the  occupa- 
tional disease  fund  on  and  after  July  1,  1921,  shall  be  set  aside 
for  the  creation  of  a  surplus  until  such  surplus  shall  amount  to 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  after  which 
time,  whenever  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission to  guarantee  a  solvent  occupational  disease  fimd,  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  all  the  money  paid  into  the  occu- 
pational disease  fund  shall  be  credited  to  such  surplus  fund. 

In  order  to  determine  properly  such  classification  the  commis-    statisdctl.ete., 
fllon  shaU  collect  and  collate  information  with  respect  to  such  information. 
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dlBeases,  and  shall  obtain  statistical,  actuarial,  and  such  otber 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  Including  the  study  of  the  experience  of  (Tther  States  and 
countries  having  similar  laws  compensating  the  victims  of  occupa- 
tional diseases.  The  commission  shall  employ  and  detail  to  such 
work  such  physicians,  examiners,  clerks,  and  assistants  as  shall 
be  necessary. 

In  connection  with,  and  as  a  part  of,  such  Investigation,  the 
industrial  commission  may  from  time  to  time  publish  such  con- 
clusions as  it  may  reach  as  to  causes  and  prevention  of  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

[Section  1465-55a  was  added,  as  follows:] 
Andlt  of  fDBd.  Sec.  1465-^^5a  ( added  by  act,  p.  590,  Acts  of  1921 ) .  The  auditor  <^ 
State  Is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  a  complete  audit 
of  the  State  Insurance  fund  at  such  time  as  he  may  de^n  neces- 
sary. Such  audit  shall  cover  all  moneys,  securities,  bonds,  vouch- 
ers, and  transactions  relative  to  such  fund,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  auditor  or  any  examiners  designated  by  him  shall  have  access 
to  the  records  and  books  of  the  industrial  commission  at  any 
time,  and  the  cost  of  such  audit  shall  he  a  charge  against  the 
State  Insurance  fund  and  shall  be  paid  from  such  fund  monthly 
upon  vouchers  certified  by  the  auditor  of  State. 

The  auditor  of  State  shall  also  prescribe  forms  of  records  and 
Methods  of  accounting  to  be  used  by  the  industrial  commission  in 
connection  with  such  State  insurance  fund. 

[Section  1465-56  Is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
Okiitodin.  Sec.  1465-56  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  The 

treasurer  of  State  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  State  insurance 
fund  and  the  occupational  disease  fund,  and  all  dlsbursem^its 
therefrom  shall  be  paid  by  him  upon  vouchers  authorized  by  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  and  signed  by  any  two  members  d 
said  commission;  or,  such  vouchers  may  bear  the  facsimile  sig- 
natures of  the  members  of  said  commission  printed  thereon,  and 
the  signature  of  the  deputy  or  other  employee  of  said  conmiissioD 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  account  of  said  funds  and 
with  the  preparation  of  vouchers  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

[Section  1465-58  is  amended  by  act,  p.  524,  Acts  of  1021,  by 
adding  conservancy  districts  to  the  list  of  those  whose  bonds  may 
be  bought  as  investments;  also  by  substituting  the  State  indus- 
trial commission  for  the  (obsolete)  liability  board  of  awards, 
where  the  latter  is  mentioned. 

Section  1465-58a  is  amended  by  act,  p.  47,  Acts  of  1921,  pre- 
scribing details  of  the  issue,  printing,  etc.,  of  bonds  and  coupons 
purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  industrial  commission. 

Sections  1465-68a,  1465-68b,  and  1465-68c  are  added,  as  fol- 
lows:] 
OecapatioDia     Sec.  1465-68a  (added  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  Every  em- 
**■«•"•  ployee  who  is  disabled  because  of  the  contraction  of  an  occupa- 

tional disease  as  herein  defined,  or  the  dependents  of  an  employee 
whose  death  is  caused  by  an  occupational  disease  as  herein  de- 
fined, shall,  on  and  after  July  1st,  1921,  be  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation provided  by  sections  1465-78  to  1465-82,  inclusive,  and 
section  1465-89  of  the  General  Code,  subject  to  the  modifications 
hereinafter  mentioned :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  compensation  unless  for  ninety  days  next  preceding  the 
filing  of  a  claim  for  compensation  the  employee  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  for  ninety  days  next  preceding  the 
filing  of  a  claim  for  compensation  has  been  employed  by  an 
employer  required  by  the  workmen's  compensation  law  of  Ohio 
to  contribute  to  the  occupational  disease  fund  of  Ohio  for  the 
benefit  of  such  employee,  or  to  compensate  such  employee  directly 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1465-69  of  the  General  Oode. 
lift  The  following  diseases  shall  be  considered  occupational  diseases 

and  compensable  as  such  when  contracted  by  an  employee  in  the 
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conrse  of  bis  employment  in  which  such  employee  was  engaged 
at  any  time  within  twelve  months  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
disablement  and  dne  to  the  nature  of  any  process  described 
herein. 

SCHKDUIA 


DESCRIPTION    OF    DISBA8B    OB 
INJXJBT. 

1.  Anthrax. 

2.  Glanders. 

3.  Lead  poisoning. 

4.  Mercury  poisoning. 

5.  Phosphorus  poisoning. 

6.  Arsenic  poisoning. 


7.  Poisoning  by  benzol  or  by 

nitro  and  amldo  deriva- 
tives of  benzol  (dlnltro- 
benzol,  anllln,  and  others) . 

8.  Poisoning  by  gasoline,  ben- 

zene,   naphtha,    or    other 
volatile   petroleum   prod- 
ucts. 
0.  Poisoning  by  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 


10.  Poisoning  by  wood  alcohoL 


11.  Infection  or  inflammation  of 

the  skin  on  contact  sur- 
faces due  to  oils,  cutting 
compounds  or  lubricants, 
dust,  liquids,  fumes,  gases, 
or  vapors. 

12.  Epithelioma  cancer  or  ulcer- 

ation of  the  skin  or  of  the 
corneal  surface  of  the  eye 
due  to  carbon,  pitch,  tar, 
or  tarry  compounds. 
18.  Compressed  air  illness. 


14.  Carbon  dioxide  poisoning. 

15.  Brass  or  Bine  poisoning. 


DBSCBIPTION  OF  PROCESS. 


Handling  of  wool,  hair  bristles, 
hides,  and  skins. 

Care  of  any  equine  animal  suf- 
fering from  glanders;  han- 
dling carcass  of  such  animaL 

Any  Industrial  process  involving 
the  use  of  lead  or  its  prepara- 
tion or  compounds. 

Any  Industrial  process  involving 
the  use  of  mercury  or  its  prep- 
arations or  compounds. 

Any  industrial  process  Involving 
the  use  of  phosphorus  or  its 
preparations  or  compounds. 

Any  industrial  process  Involving 
the  use  of  arsenic  or  Its  pr^H 
aratlons  or  compounds 

Any  industrial  process  involving 
the  use  of  benzol  or  a  nitro 
or  amldo  derivative  of  ben- 
zol or  its  preparations  or 
compounds. 

Any  industrial  process  Involving 
the  use  of  gasoline,  benzene, 
naphtha,  or  other  volatile  pe- 
troleum products. 

Any  Industrial  process  involving 
the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide 
or  its  preparations  or  com- 
pounds. 

Any  Industrial  process  Involving 
the  use  of  wood  alcohol  or  its 
preparations. 

Any  Industrial  process  involv- 
ing the  handling  or  use  of 
oils,  cutting  compounds  or  lu- 
bricants, or  involving  contact 
with  dust,  liquids,  fumes» 
gases,  or  vapors. 

HandllBg  or  industrial  use  of 
carbon,  pitch,  or  tarry  com- 
pounds. 


Any  industrial  process  carried 
on  in  compressed  air. 

Any  process  Involving  the  evo- 
lution or  resulting  in  the  es- 
cape of  carbon  dioxide. 

Any  process  involving  the  man- 
ufacture, founding,  or  refining 
of  brass  or  the  melting  or 
smelting  of  zina 
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Uw  applies.  Sec.  1465-68b  (added  by^ct,  p.  181»  Acts  of  1921).  ESvery  «ii- 
ployee  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  section  and  the  de- 
pendent or  dependents  of  Buch  employee  and  tlie  employer  or  em- 
ployers of  such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  bene- 
y  fits,  and  Immunities  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities, 
penalties,  and  regulations  provided  for  injured  employees  and 
their  employers  by  sections  1465-44  to  1465-108,  General  Code, 
Inclusive,  save  and  except  section  1405-90,  General  CJode,  which 
shall  not  apply  to  any  case  involving  occupational  disease,  and 
also  subject  to  such  other  modifications  or  exemptions  herein- 
after provided. 

The  industrial  commission  shall  have  all  of  the  powers,  au- 
thority, and  duties  with  respect  to  the  collection,  administration, 
and  disbursement  of  the  State  occupational  disease  fund  as  are 
provided  for  In  sections  1465-44  to  1465-108,  General  Code,  in- 
clusive, providing  for  the  collection,  administration,  and  disburse- 
ment  of  the  State  insurance  fund  for  the  compensation  of  injured 
employees. 
False  repre-  Sec.  1465-^J8c  (added  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  No  comp«i- 
■enutiona.  sation  shall  be  awarded  on  account  of  disability  or  death  from 

disease  suffered  by  an  employee  who,  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
the  employment  from  which  the  disease  is  claimed  to  have  re- 
sulted, shall  have  willfully  and  falsely  represented  himself  as  not 
having  previously  suffered  from  such  disease.  Compensation  shall 
not  be  awarded  on  account  of  both  Injury  and  disease,  except 
when  the  disability  is  caused  by  such  disease  and  an  injury,  in 
which  event  the  commission  may  apportion  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation provided  for  in  sections  1465-79  to  1465-82.  General 
Code,  inclusive,  between  the  funds  as  in  their  Judgment  seems  just 
and  proi)er.  If  an  employee  is  suffering  from  both  occupational 
disease  and  an  Injury,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio 
can  determine  which  is  causing  his  disability,  it  shall  i>ay  com- 
pensation therefor  from  the  proper  fund. 
Paymenti.  Compensation  for  loss  sustained  on  account  of  occupational  dis- 

ease by  an  employee  mentioned  In  subdivision  1  of  section  1465-61, 
General  Code,  or  the  dependents  of  such  employee,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund  provided  for  in  sections  1465-62  to  146&-67,  Gen- 
eral  Code,   Inclusive. 

Compensation  for  loss  sustained  on  account  of  such  disease  by 
«  an  employee  mentioned  in  subdivision  2  of  section  1465-61,  Gen- 

eral Code,  or  the  dependents  of  such  employee,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  occupational  disease  fund  or  by  the  employer  of  such  em- 
ployee^  in  case  such  employer  has  elected  to  pay  such  compensa- 
tion directly  to  his  employees. 

[Section  1465-69  is  amended  by  act,  p.  291,  Acts  of  1921,  by  hi- 
■erting  in  the  last  sentence,  after  the  words  "provided  for,"  the 
words  *•  or  revoke  the  right  of  such  employer  to  pay  compensa- 
tion direct" 

Section  ;i465-69a  is  added,  as  follows:] 
Oompiianc*     Sec.  1465-^a  (added  by  act,  p.  1145,  Acts  of  1919,  adjourned 
^  "^'  session).    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of  a  firm,  and  of 

the  president,  secretary,  general  manager  or  managing  agent  of 
each  private  corporation  including  any  public  service  corporation 
mentioned  in  section  1465-60  of  the  General  Code,  to  cause  such 
firm  or  corporation  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1465-69  of  the  General  C^ode,  and  every  person  mentioned  in  said 
section  1465-60  and  members  of  such  firms  and  said  officers  of 
such  corporations  referred  to  in  this  section  who  neglect  or  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  section  1465-69  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  mlsdemennor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion. Such  fine  when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  industrial 
commission  and  placed  in  the  State  Insurance  fund. 

Each  day's  refusal  on  tlie  part  of  such  person,  members  of 
such  firm  or  the  officors  of  such  Corporations  to  comply  with  said 
■ectlon  1465-Gl),  after  notice  to  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 
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including  any  pnblic  service  corporation,  from  tlie  industrial  com- 
mission to  comply  witli  the  sume,  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense  and  be  punished  as  herein  provided. 

All  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  in- 
cluding Justices  of  the  peace,  shall  have  final  Jurisdiction  of 
offenses  under  this  section;  but  an  affidavit  charging  such  an 
offense  shall  not  be  filed  unless  the  same  bears  the  approval  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  proper  county  or  of  the  attorney 
general. 

[Section  1465-^b  (so  designated  by  the  attorney  general)  is 
added,  as  follows:] 

Sec.  1465-69b  (added  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  Every  per-  Payment!  to 
son,  firm,  or  corporation,  who  Is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  '"™*- 
of  subdivision  2  of  section  1465-430,  General  Code,  shall,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1921,  and  semiannually  thereafter,  pay  into  the  oc- 
cupational disease  fund  for  the  compensation  of  occupational 
diseases  the  amount  of  premium  determined  and  fixed  by  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  Ohio ;  and  in  the  month  of  July,  1924,  and 
semiannually  thereafter,  shall  pay  into  the  occupational  disease 
fund  for  the  compensation  of  occupational  diseases  such  amount 
of  premium  as  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  Industrial 
(Commission  of  Ohio,  for  the  occupation  or  employment  of  such 
employer,  according  to  the  classifications,  rules,  and  rates  made 
and  published  by  said  commission ;  and  such  employer  shall  semi- 
annually thereafter  pay  such  further  sum  of  money  into  the  occu- 
pational disease  fund  as  may  be  ascertained  to  be  due  from  him 
by  applying  the  rules  of  said  commission,  and  a  receipt  or  certifi- 
cate that  such  payment  has  been  made  shall  immediately  be 
mailed  to  such  employer  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio, 
which  receipt  or  certificate,  attested  by  the  seal  of  said  commis- 
sion shall  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  paymait  of  such  premium : 
Provided,  That  all  such  employers  who  become  subscribers  to  the 
occupational  disease  fund  for  the  compensation  of  occupational 
diseases  after  July  1,  1921,  shall  make  such  semiannual  payments 
on  the  dates  on  which  such  employers  become  subscribers  to  the 
occupational  disease  fund  for  the  compensation  of  occupational 
diseases  and  thereafter  upon  the  expiration  of  the  respective 
periods  for  which  payments  into  the  fund  have  been  made  by  them  t 
And  provided,  That  such  employers  who  desire  to  pay  Individ-  idf-fMuran. 
ually  the  compensation  on  account  of  occupational  diseases  of  their 
employees  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  section 
1465-69,  General  Code,  may  pay  such  compensation  upon  com- 
pliance with  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
said  section.  Except  in  lieu  of  the  payments  required  to  be  paid 
into  the  surplus  of  the  State  Insurance  fund  by  said  section,  such 
employer  shall  pay  into  the  occupational  disease  fund  such  amount 
or  amounts  as  are  required  to  be  credited  to  the  surplus  of  such 
fund  as  provided  in  section  1465-53a,  General  Code.  Such  em- 
ployers as  are  permitted  to  pay  such  compensation  Individually 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and  immunities  and  subject 
to  all  of  the  liabilities  and  penalties  to  which  employers  who 
elect  to  pay  directly  the  compensation  of  injured  employees  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1465-69,  General  Code,  are  entitled  or 
subjected  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  except  as  herein  provided, 

[Section  14r)5-72b  Is  added,  as  follows:] 

Sec.  1465-72b  (added  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  In  all  cases  . ''*™«  '•' 
of  occupational  disease,  or  death  resulting  from  occupational  ^***""' 
disease,  claims  for  compensation  shall  be  forever  barred,  unless, 
within  two  months  after  the  disability  due  to  the  disease  began, 
application  shall  be  made  to  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio, 
or  to  the  employer  in  the  event  such  employer  has  elected  to 
pay  compensation  direct,  except  In  such  cases  as  are  provided  for 
in  section  1465-82,  subdivision  4,  General  Code. 

[Section  1465-75  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  1465-75  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  1145,  Acts  of  1919,  ad-    N«w employers, 
journed  session).  If  the  industrial  commission  finds  that  any 
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person,  firm,  or  private  corporation,  including  any  pabllc  service 
corporation,  is  an  employer  witiiin  the  meaning  of  this  act,  it  riiall 
determine  the  date  when  he  or  it  became  sncli,  which  finding  and 
determination  shall  for  all  purposes  of  this  act  be  prima  fade 
evidence  thereof.  The  commission  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of 
said  action  to  the  employer  who  shall  immediately  thereafter 
furnish  the  commission  with  a  pay  roll  covering  the  period  in- 
cluded in  said  finding,  together  with  an  estimated  pay  roll  for 
six  months  next  succeeding  from  the  date  of  such  finding  and 
shall  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  section  1465-69  of  the 
General  Code. 

If  said  employer  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  said  section  wittiin  five  days  after  receiving  such 
notice,  it  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  that  such  onployer  has 
elected  to  pay  his  or  its  full  premium  into  the  State  insurance 
fund  and  the  commission  shall  then  determine  the  amount  of 
PrcmiujiM.  premium  due  from  said  employer  from  the  date  the  commiaaioo 
found  him  or  it  to  be  subject  to  this  act,  including  the  amount 
of  premium  to  be  paid  by  him  or  it  for  the  next  succeeding  six 
months,  and  shall  notify  said  employer  of  the  amount  thereof  and 
shall  order  the  same  paid  into  said  fund.  If  said  amount  Is  not 
paid  within  five  days  after  receiving  such  notice,  the  commissioD 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  attorney  general,  to  be  by  bim  coi- 
lected  in  the  name  of  the  State  from  the  employer,  by  civil  action 
ill  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Franklin  County  or  of  any  county 
in  which  such  employer  is  engaged  in  business. 
Bntorcemeot  of  Unless  said  employer  shall,  within  the  five  days  last  aforesaid, 
paymenta.  execute  a  bond  to  the  State  in  double  the  amount  so  found  and 

ordered  paid  by  the  commission,  with  sureties  to  the  approval  of 
the  commission,  conditioned  that  he  or  it  will  pay  any  judgment 
and  costs  rendered  against  him  or  it  for  said  pr^nium,  the  court 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  and  without  notice,  ^lall 
appoint  a  receiver  for  the  property  and  business  of  snch  em- 
ployer, in  this  State,  with  all  the  powers  of  recovers  in  other 
cases,  who  shall  take  charge  of  all  said  property  and  assets  of 
the  defendant  and  administer  the  same  under  the  orders  of  the 
court 

If  upon  final  hearing  of  said  cause  it  is  found  and  determined 
that  the  d^endant  is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act, 
the  court  shall  render  Judgment  against  said  .defendant  for  the 
amount  of  said  premium,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the 
determination  of  said  amount  by  the  commission,  together  witii 
costs,  which  Judgment  shall  be  given  the  same  preference  as  is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  law  on  Judgments  rendered 
for  claims  for  taxes,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  receiver  into  the 
State  insurance  fund.  The  payment  of  such  Judgment  shall 
ttititle  employees  of  such  employer  to  the  benefits  of  this  act 
from  the  date  on  which  the  latter  became  subject  to  this  act  as 
determined  by  the  commission.  If  the  Judgment  can  not  be  paid 
in  full,  the  commission  shall  determine  the  date  upon  which  said 
employees'  right  to  participate  in  the  fund  shall  inure. 

If  any  employer  who  has  complied  with  this  act  shall  default 
in  any  payment  pequired  to  be  made  by  him  or  it  to  the  State 
insurance  fund,  for  a  period  of  ten  days  after  notice  that  such 
payment  is  due,  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  the  case 
of  an  employer  against  whom  the  commission  has  made  a  finding 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

All  such  cases  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  civil  actions 
and  shall  be  assigned  for  trial  as  soon  as  the  issues  are  made 
up. 

The  Judgment  herein  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the  adjustm^it  et 
the  premiums  provided  for  in  section  1465-55  of  the  General  Code: 
Monreddent  jf  ^^  defendant  is  a  nonresident  of  this  State  or  a  foreign 
corporation  doing  business  in  this  State,  service  of  summons  may 
be  made  upon  any  agent,  representative  or  foreman  of  said  de- 
fendant, wherever  found  in  the  State,  or  service  may  be  made  la 
aay  other  manner  designated  by  statute 
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rSection  1465-80  Is  amended  by  act,  p.  291,  Acts  of  1921,  by 
changing  the  weekly  maximum  benefit  for  partial  disability  from 
$12  to  $15;  also  by  inserting  before  the  last  paragraph  the 
following:] 

In  case  an  injury  results  in  serious  facial  or  head  dis-  Digflenranent 
figurement  which  impairs  the  opportunities  to  secure  or  retain 
^uployment,  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion, make  such  award  of  compensation  as  it  may  deem  proper 
and  equitable,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  disfigurement  and  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  ttdrty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

[Section  1465-81  is  amended  by  act,  p.  291,  Acts  of  1921,  by 
changing  the  weekly  maximum  benefit  for  permanent  total  dis- 
ability from  $12  to  $15. 

Section  1465-82  is  amended  by  act,  p.  291,  Acts  of  1921,  by 
adding  a  new  clause  to  paragraph  5(B),  so  that  it  now  reads:] 

(B)   A  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  (or    Dependent  chit- 
over  said  age  if  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earn-  dren. 
ing)  upon  the  parent  with  whom  he*  is  living  at  the  time  of  tlie 
death  of  such  parent,  or  for  whose  maintenance  such  payment 
was  legally  liable  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

[Section  1465-90  Is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  1465-90  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  291,  Acts  of  1921).  The  Decirions  flwu. 
commission  shall  have  full  power  and  autliorlty  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  questions  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 'its  decision 
thereon  shall  be  final:  Provided,  however.  In  case  the  final  ac- 
tion of  such  commission  denies  the  right  of  the  claimant  to  par- 
ticipate at  all  or  to  continue  to  participate  in  such  fund  on  the 
ground  that  the  injury  was  self-lnfiicted  or  on  the  ground  that 
the  accident  did  not  arise  in  the  course  of  employment,  or  upon 
any  other  jurisdictional  ground  going  to  the  basis  of  the  claimant's 
right,  then  the  claimant,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  notice 
of  the  final  action  of  such  commission,  may  by  filing  his  appeal  AppetU. 
in  the  common  pleas  court  of  the  coimty  wherein  the  injury  was 
inflicted  or  In  the  common  pleas  court  of  the  county  wherein  the 
contract  of  employment  was  made,  in  cases  where  the  injury  oc- 
curs outside  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  be  entitled  to  a  trial  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  be  ^i titled  to  a  jury  if  he  demands  it  In 
such  a  proceeding,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  unless 
he  represents  the  appellant,  shall  represent  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Ohio,  without  additional  compensation,  and  he  shall 
be  notified  by  the  clerk  forthwith  of  the  filing  of  such  appeal, 
but  if  said  prosecuting  attorney  represents  the  appellant,  the  In- 
dustrial (Ik)mmlsslon  of  Ohio  shall  be  notified  by  said  clerk  forth- 
with of  the  filing  of  said  appeal  Within  thirty  days  after 
filing  his  appeal,  the  appellant  shall  file  a  petition  in  the  ordinary 
form  against  such  commission  as  defendant,  and  further  plead- 
ings shall  be  had  in  said  cause,  according  to  the  rules  of  civil 
procedure.  The  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  shall  certify  ProcedurcL 
with  its  answer  a  transcript  of  its  recprd  relating  to  the  matter 
in  which  the  appeal  is  taken,  and  the  court,  or  the  jury,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  court,  if  a  jury  is  demanded,  shall  deter- 
mine the  right  of  the  claimant  upon  the  evidence  contained  in 
such  record  and  no  other  evidence,  and  If  they  determine  the 
right  in  his  favor,  shall  fix  his  compensation  within  the  limits 
under  the  rules  prescribed  in  this  act ;  and  any  final  judgment  so 
obtained  shall  be  paid  by  the  Industrial  Ommission  of  Ohio 
out  of  the  State  insurance  fund  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
awards  are  paid  by  such  commission.  In  claims  for  compensa- 
tion, medical,  hospital  and  nursing  services,  and  medicines  and 
funeral  expenses  brought  before  said  commission,  by  an  injured 
employee  or  by  his  dependents  in  the  event  of  his  death  as  the 
result  of  injury  sustained  in  the  course  of  employment,  in  which 
said  commission  denies  the  right  of  claimant  or  claimants  to  re- 
ceive or  to  continue  to  receive  compensation  from  an  employer 
who  has  duly  elected  to  pay  compensation,  medical,  hospital 
and  nursing  services,  and  medicines  and  funeral  expenses  direct 
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to  his  injured  and  the  dependents  of  his  killed  employees  on  tlit 
SToond  that  the  injury  was  self-inflicted,  or  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  injury  did  not  arise  in  the  course  of  employment,  or  upon  any 
ether  jurisdictional  ground  going  to  the  basis  of  the  claimant's 
right,  the  claimant  or  claimants  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  common  pleas  court  of  the  county  wherein  the  injury  was  in- 
flicted, or  to  the  common  pleas  court  of  the  county  wherein  the 
contract  of  employment  was  made,  In  cases  where  the  injury  oe- 
curs  outside  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  same  manner  as  In  claims 
against  the  State  Insurance  fund  and  as  heretofore  prescribed 
in  this  section,  except  that  the  employer  shall  be  the  defendant  la 
such  proceedings.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  by  such  claim- 
ant against  such  employer,  the  court  wbereln  the  petition  is 
filed  shall  order  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  to  certify 
to  said  court  a  transcript  of  Its  record  In  the  claim  in  which  the 
appeal  Is  taken  and  further  proceedings  shall  be  had  In  said 
cause  as  provided  in  appeals  against  the  Industrial  Ck)mmissIoD 
of  Ohio,  and  if  a  verdict  Is  rendered  In  favor  of  the  claimant  or 
claimants,  compensation  shall  be  fixed  within  the  limits  under 
the  rules  prescribed  In  this  act;  and  any  final  judgment  so  ob- 

Jadcmtnte.  talned  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer.  Such  judgment  shall 
Imve  the  same  preference  against  the  assets  of  the  empk)yer  In 
favor  of  the  claimant  or  claimants  as  Is  now,  or  may  hereafter 
be.  allowed  by  law  on  judgment  rendered  for  claims  for  taxes. 
Any  claims  for  compensation,  medical,  hospital  and  nursing 
services,    and   medicines  and  funeral   expenses  brought    before 

cuiBu  affairat  ^^d  commlsslou  by  an  Injured  employee,  or  by  his  dependents  hi 
ampiojren.  the  event  of  his  death  as  a  result  of  Injury  sustained  in  the 

course  of  employment  in  which  said  commission  denies  the  right 
of  claimant  or  claimants  to  receive  or  to  continue  to  receive  com- 
pensation from  an  employer  who  has  failed  or  neglected,  either 
to  contribute  to  the  State  Insurance  fund  or  to  elect  to  pay  com- 
pensation, medical,  hospital  or  nursing  services,  and  medicines 
and  funeral  expenses  direct  to  his  Injured,  or  the  dependents  oi 
his  killed  employees,  on  the  ground  that  the  Injury  was  self-in- 
flicted or  on  the  ground  that  the  injury  did  not  arise  in  the 
•  course  of  employment,  or  upon  any  other  jurisdictional  ground 
going  to  the  basis  of  the  claimant's  right,  the  claimant  or 
claimants  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  common  pleas  court  of 
the  county  wherein  the  Injury  was  Inflicted,  or  to  the  common 
pleas  court  of  the  county  wherein  the  contract  of  employment  was 

ApfMiia.  made,  In  cases  where  the  Injury  occurs  outside  of  the  State  ot 

Ohio,  in  the  same  manner  as  In  claims  against  the  State  insor- 
ance  fund  and  as  heretofore  prescribed  In  this  section;  except 
that  the  employer  shall  be  the  defendant  In  such  proceedings. 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  by  such  claimant  against  such 
employer,  the  court  wherein  the  petition  Is  filed  shall  order  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  to  certify  to  said  court  a  transcript 
of  Its  record  In  the  claim  In  which  the  appeal  Is  taken  and  further 
proceedings  shall  be  had  In  said  cause  as  provided  in  appeato 
against  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio;  and  if  a  verdict  is 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  claimant  or  claimants,  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  within  the  limits  under  the  rules  prescribed  in 
this  act;  and  any  final  judgment  so  obtained  shall  be  paid  by 
the  employer.  Such  judgment  shall  have  the  same  preference 
against  the  assets  of  the  employer  In  favor  of  the  daimant  or 
claimants  as  Is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  allowed  \^  law  on 
judgment  rendered  for  taxes.  The  cost  of  any  legal  proceed- 
ings, authorized  by  this  section,  including  an  attorney's  fee  to  the 
claimant's  attorney  to  be  fixed  by  the  trial  judge,  shall  be  taxed 

OmU.  against   the  unsuccessful  party:  Provided,   however ,  That   sQch 

attorney  fee  shall  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  any  award  up 
to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  ten  per  cent  on  all 
accounts  In  excess  thereof,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  fee  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Either  party  In  any  of  such 
proceedings  shall  have  the  right  to  prosecute  error  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary civil  cases. 
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[Section  1465-91  Is  amended  sft  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Sec.  1465-01  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  Such  Frocednrfc 
commission  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  usual  common  law  or 
statutory  rules  of  evidence  or  by  any  technical  or  formal  rules  of 
procedure,  other  than  as  herein  provided;  but  may  make  the 
Investigation  in  such  manner  as  in  its  judgment  is  best  calculated 
to  ascertain  the  substantial  rights  •f  the  parties  and  to  carry  out 
Justly  the  spirit  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  no  compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  any  claimant  on  account  of  any  occupational  diseases, 
the  existence  of  which  is  denied,  unless  a  medical  advisor  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission  shall  have  examined  such  claimant 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  existence  of  such  disease,  and 
the  approximate  time,  place,  and  cause  of  Its  Inception ;  and  when 
an  employee  is  claimed  to  have  died  from  an  occupational  disease, 
no  award  shall  be  paid  to  the  dependents  of  such  deceased  person 
until  a  medical  advisor  appointed  by  the  commission  shall  have 
had  opportunity  to  examine  the  body  of  such  deceased  person 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cause  of  death. 

[Section  1465-99a  is  added,  as  follows:] 

Sec.  1465-09a  (added  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  Every  Dutj  of  phyrf- 
physiclan  in  this  State  attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  a  patient  ^^^ 
whom  he  believes  to  be  suffering  from  an  occupational  disease  as 
defined  in  this  act  shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time 
of  making  such  diagnosis,  send  to  the  Industrial  CJommission  of 
Ohio  a  report  stating:  (a)  Name,  address,  and  occupation  of 
patient;  (b)  name  and  address  of  business  in  which  employed; 
(c)  nature  of  disease;  (d)  name  and  address  of  employer  of 
patient;  (e)  such  other  information  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired by  the  Industrial  Ck>mmission  of  Ohio. 

The  reports  herein  required  shall  be  made  on  blanks  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Industrial  CJommission  of  Ohio.  The  mailing 
of  the  report  within  the  time  stated  in  a  stamped  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  office  of  the  Industrial  Ck)mmisslon  of  Ohio  shall 
De  a  compliance  with  this  section. 

Reports  made  under  this  section  shall  not  be  evidence  of  the 
facts  therein  stated  in  any  action  arising  out  of  a  disease  therein 
reported. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  such  report  to  send 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  employer  of  the  patient  named  in  the  report 

Whoever,  being  a  physician  practicing  In  the  State  of  Ohio, 
neglects  or  refuses  to  make  and  transmit  to  the  Industrial  C!om- 
mission  of  Ohio  the  report  provided  for  In  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  or  Imprisoned  for  not  to 
exceed  ninety  days,  or  both,  but  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned 
under  this  section  for  a  first  offense,  and  the  prosecution  shall 
always  be  as  and  for  a  first  offense  unless  the  affidavit  upon  which 
the  prosecution  is  instituted  contains  the  allegation  that  the 
offense  Is  a  second  or  repeated  offense.  The  Industrial  Oommlflh 
slon  of  Ohio  is  directed  to  enforce  the  penal  provisions  of  this 
section. 

[Section  1465-103  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Beo.  1465-103  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  181,  Acts  of  1921).  As  a  Reporti. 
part  of  Its  annual  report  such  commission,  under  the  oaths  of  at 
least  two  of  Its  members,  shall  make  a  report  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  of  the  number  of  awards  made  by  It,  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  accidents  leading  to  the  injuries  for  which 
awards  were  made,  a  general  statement  of  the  causes  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  for  which  awards  were  made,  and  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  Its  respective  funds.  In  such  report.  It 
may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  governor  such  diseases  arising 
out  of  and  due  to  Industrial  processes  as  It  believes  should  be 
made  compensable  as  occupational  diseases. 

From  time  to  time  the  commission  may  collate  such  general  in* 
formation  as  to  the  business  transacted  by  the  department  as  in 
its  judgment  may  be  desirable  for  distribution  to  employers  and 
•mployeei. 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  was  amended  In  serenl 
sections  by  ch.  311,  Acts  of  1921,     The  act  has  been  codified, 
and  the  code  section  numbers  are  given  below,   following  the 
original  section  number.    The  changes  are  as  follows: 
Section  10  (6614)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  provlro:] 
r«n7oa''d*"eoin*     Pf'ovided,  howevcr.  That  if  any  railroad  company  operatiag  as 
^j^niet.  "  a  common  carrier  of  freight  or  passengers,  including  street  rail- 

way companies  operating  as  common  carriers,  shall  be  engaged 
In  one  or  more  of  the  hazardous  occupations  hereinafter  defined, 
other  than  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  a  railroad,  socfa 
railroad  company  may,  by  filing  a  written  statement  to  that 
effect  with  the  commission,  elect  to  be  subject  to  this  act  as  to 
all  such  hazardous  occupations  other  than  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  railroad,  and  not  subject  thereto  as  to  socb 
railroad  maintenance  and  operation. 

[Section  17  (6622)  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
iiMsdi  of  dec-     Sec.  17  (as  amended  by  ch.  311,  Acts  of  1921).  Any  employer 
****"•  who  has  so  elected  not  to  contribute  hereunder  may  at  any  time 

by  filing  with  said  commission  written  notice,  recall  such  ele^ 
tion,  whereui>on  he  shall  forthwith  post  In  conspicuous  places 
notices  properly  dated  as  provided  by  section  66^,  announcing 
his  election  to  become  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  filing  of  said  notice  such  employer 
shall  become  and  continue  in  all  respects  subject  to  this  act 
8tj|t«ii«nti  to  Prom  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1921,  no  person,  firm 
be  filed.  ^j,  corporation  other  than  the  persons,  firms  and  corporatiow 

paying  to  the  industrial  accident  commission  the  required  pay 
roll  percentage  prescribed  by  this  act  shall  engage  as  an  em- 
ployer in  any  of  the  hazardous  occupations  enumerated  in  8e^ 
tion  6617  unless  and  until  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shaD 
have  filed  with  the  industrial  accident  commission  a  state- 
ment In  writing  signed  by  such  person,  or  by  the  duly  author 
ized  agent  of  such  firm  or  corporation,  stating  the  name  and 
address  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  and  descrlbtof 
the  hazardous  occupation  in  which  such  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration is  engaged  or  proposes  to  engage,  and  if  the  name  or 
address  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  be  changed, 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall,  within  thirty  (30)  days 
of  such  change,  file  an  amended  statement  setting  forth  the 
true  name  and  address  and  describing  the  hazardous  occnpa- 
tion  in  which  he  or  it  is  engaged.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  ^igage  in  any  sodi 
hazardous^  occupation  unless  or  until  such  prescribed  statement 
or  statements  shall  have  been  filed,  and  each  day  during  which 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  be  engaged  in  any  snch 
hazardous  occupation  in  violation  of  the  terms  hereof  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  upon  conviction  of  such  offense 
the  offending  party  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  in  a  sum  not  leffl  than 
ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100). 

[Section  19  (6224)  is  amended  in  respect  of  the  third  and  sob- 
sequent  paragraphs  following  the  schedule  of  rates.  They  now 
read  as  follows:] 
Monthly  itate-  Every  employer  who  is  hereby  required  to  make  such  pay- 
ments, ments  to  the  commission  shall  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  each  month  forward  to  the  commission  a  signed  statement 
showing  the  total  pay  roll  of  such  employer  for  the  preceding 
calendar  month,  the  kind  of  work  performed,  the  number  el 
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men  and  number  of  days  worked.  Failure  on  tbe  part  of  any 
such  employer  to  send  such  statement  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  by  the  commission  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

When  during  the  first  fiscal  year  any  employer  is  a  contributor  Bzperienot  rat- 
to  the  Industrial  accident  fund  the  total  amount  paid  out  of  the  *"«• 
industrial  accident  fund  or  set  apart  therefrom  as  hereinafter 
provided  on  account  of  injuries  sustained  by  his  workmen  shall 
be  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  contributed  to  said  fund 
by  such  employer  during  such  period,  not  including,  however, 
moneys  retained  from  his  workmen*s  wages,  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tion of  such  employer  during  the  following  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  hereinbefore  prescribed ;  where  the 
total  amount  paid  out  or  set  aside  is  more  than  30  per  cent  and 
not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  contributed  by  such 
employer,  the  rate  of  contribution  shall  be  reduced  by  25  per  <?ent ; 
where  the  total  amount  paid  out  or  set  aside  is  more  than  40 
per  cent  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  con- 
tributed, the  rate  of  contribution  shall  be  reduced  by  20  per  cent; 
where  the  total  amount  paid  out  or  set  aside  is  more  than  50 
per  cent  and  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  contrib- 
uted, the  rate  shall  be  reduced  by  15  per  cent;  where  the  total 
amount  paid  out  or  set  aside  Is  more  than  00  per  cent  and  not 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  contributed,  the  rate  shall 
be  reduced  by  10  per  cent;  where  the  total  amount  paid  out  or 
set  aside  is  more  than  80  per  cent  and  not  more  than  00  per  cent 
of  the  amount  contributed,  the  rate  shall  be  increased  by  5  per 
cent ;  where  the  total  amount  paid  out  or  set  aside  is  more  than 
90  per  cent  and  not  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  amount  con- 
tributed, the  rate  shall  be  Increased  by  10  per  cent;  where  the 
total  amount  paid  out  or  set  aside  is  more  than  100  per  cent  of* 
the  amount  contributed,  the  rate  shall  be  increased  by  15  per 
cent.  Where  an  employer  continues  as  a  contributor  to  the 
industrial  accident  fund,  the  rate  of  contribution  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  in  like  manner  by  com-  , 
binlng  the  amounts  paid  out  and  set  aside  on  account  of  injuries 
sustained  by  the  workmen  of  such  employer  during  the  entire 
I)eriod  such  employer  has  been  subject  to  the  act,  but  not  more 
than  the  preceding  five  years,  and  combining  also  the  amounts 
contributed  by  such  employer  to  the  accident  fund  during  each 
period :  And  provided  further.  That  no  employer  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  such  reduction  if  the  commission  shall  find  that  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  he  has  willfully  failed  to  install  or 
maintain  any  safety  appliance,  device,  or  safeguard  required  bj 
statute. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  as  in  this  section 
provided,  the  amount  paid  out  or  set  aside  on  account  of  an 
accident  resulting  in  the  fatal  Injury  or  the  permanent  dis- 
ability of  a  workman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  average  amount 
paid  out  and  set  aside  on  account  of  all  such  injuries  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  establish  standards  ^^^{j^*^  p^ 
or  rules  designed  to  promote  organization  and  educational  work 
in  accident  prevention,  and  every  employer  subject  to  the  act 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction,  or  a  further  reduction,  in  rate  of 
5  per  cent  upon  compliance  with  such  standards  or  rules  during 
any  fiscal  year:  Provided,  however.  Such  employer  shall  file 
with  the  commission  a  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  comply 
with  such  rules,  and  such  reduction  In  rate  shall  not  become 
effective  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  notice. 

If  an  employee  who  has  previously  Incurred  permanent  partial  j^irf^*"* 
disability  Incurs  a  subsequent  permanent  partial  disability  such 
that  the  compensation  payable  for  the  disability  resulting  from 
the  combined  injuries  is  greater  than  the  compensation  which, 
except  for  the  preexisting  disability  would  have  been  payable  for 
the  latter  Injury,  the  employee  shall  receive  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  the  combined  Injuries,  but  the  charge  against  the 
rating  of  his  employer  shall  be  for  the  latter  Injury  only. 
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^Bmpioftf**     On  July  1,  1920,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  commission  ^all 
^'*"*^  determine  the  total  liability  existing  against  the  industrial  acci- 

dent fund,  and  if  it  finds  the  industrial  accident  fond  amoimtg 
to  a  sum  sufficient  to  corer  all  liability,  together  with  a  surplus 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($300,000),  aside  from  the  re- 
serves In  the  segregated  accident  fund,  and  in  moneys  in  tbe 
emergency  and  catastrophe  funds,  the  commission  shall  place 
to  the  credit  of  each  employer  contributing  to  the  fund  durtos 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  on  account  of  contributions  re- 
quired by  this  act  to  be  paid  during  that  time,  such  proi>ortioD  of 
the  surplus  paid  into  the  accident  fund  during  that  period  as  his 
contribution  is  to  the  total  contributions  of  all  employers  paid 
Into  the  accident  fund  for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
^*«"*'op^«  TJtiere  Is  also  hereby  created  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "catts- 
trophe  fund."  The  State  treasurer  shall  transfer  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($50,000)  from  the  Industrial  accident  fund  to  the  catti- 
trophe  fund,  and  there  shall  also  be  transferred  to  such  fond 
monthly  one  (1)  per  cent  of  the  total  monthly  contributions  re- 
ceived from  employers  and  workmen  until  such  time  as  in  tbe 
Judgment  of  the  commission  such  fund  shall  be  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  the  catastrophe  hazard.  Such  fund  shall  be  Invested  by 
the  State  treasurer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  investment  of 
moneys  in  the  segregated  accident  fund,  and  the  Int^^st  earnings 
of  Investments  from  the  catastrophe  fund  shall  be  credited  to  tl» 
industrial  accident  fund.  Bxi)endltures  from  the  catastrophe 
fund  shall  be  made  In  the  event  of  occurrence  of  a  single  accident 
causing  the  death  or  permanent  total  disability  of  more  than  one 
workman.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  contrib- 
utors to  the  fund  as  In  this  section  provided,  the  total  amomit 
*  paid  out  and  set  aside  In  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  average  amount  paid  out  and  set  aside  in  each 
case  of  fatal  injury  and  permanent  total  disability  during  tbe 
preceding  year.  The  commission  shall  also  have  authority  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  other  compensation  benefits  from  such 
fund  in  the  event  of  the  depletion  of  the  Industrial  accident  fund. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  catastrophe  fund  shall  again  be  foUl 
restored  by  setting  aside  a  portion  of  contributions  to  the  indus- 
trial accident  fund  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  paragraph. 
RevitioB  of  In  that  the  Intent  is  that  the  contributions  from  employers 
™*^  shall  fairly  represent  the  degree  of  hazard  of  each  occupation 

or  industry,  the  commission  shall  have  authority  on  July  1,  1920. 
and  annually  thereafter,  to  readjust,  increase,  or  decrease  the 
rates  of  contribution  contained  In  section  6624.  Any  such  read- 
justment, increase,  or  decrease  shall  be  based  on  the  hazard  of 
each  occupation  or  industry  as  compared  to  the  hazards  of  other 
occupations  or  industries  subject  to  this  act,  and  due  regard  shall 
be  had  for  the  experience  of  each  occupation  or  Industry  as  re- 
lated to  the  experience  of  all  occupations  and  industries  defined 
in  section  6624  hereot 

The  words  "fiscal  year"  employed  in  this  section  (to)  mean 
the  period  of  time  commencing  on  July  first  and  ending  on  tbe 
succeeding  June  thirtieth.  • 

[Section  20  ((>625)  is  amended  by  making  the  appropriation  oat 
of  the  State  treasury  "a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  ad- 
ministrative expenditures  of  the  commission,  exclusive  of  expend^ 
tures  for  physiotherapy  and  vocational  rehabilitation,"  strUdDg 
out  the  words  "  one-seventh    •    •    •    hereof,"  inclusive. 

Section  21  (6626)  Is  amended  by  changing  the  first  paragrai^ 
of  schedule  item  (d)  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
*  i^S^^im^  ***■     W  When  the  total  disability  is  only  temporary,  the  workman 
ui  diiaoiuty.      gj^^j^  receive  during  the  period  of  such  total  disability: 

1.  If  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  Injury,  or,  if  married,  har- 
ing  a  husband  not  an  Invalid,  compensation  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  wages,  but  not  more  than  $55  per  month. 

2.  If  the  workman  have  a  wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  compensation  equal  to  4S 
per  centum  of  wages,  but  not  more  than  $65  per  month. 
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8.  If  the  workman  have  a  wife  or  invalid  husband  and  a  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  53  per  centum  of  wages,  but  not 
more  than  $73  per  month. 

4.  If  the  workman  have  a  wife  or  invalid  husband  and  two 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years»  58  per  centum  of  wages, 
but  not  more  than  $81  per  month. 

5.  If  the  worlunan  have  a  wife  or  Invalid  husband  and  three 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  63  per  centum  of  wages, 
but  not  more  than  $89  per  month. 

6.  If  the  workman  have  a  wife  or  Invalid  husband  and  four  or 
more  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  two-thirds  of  wages* 
but  not  more  than  $97  per  month. 

7.  If  the  workman  be  a  widow  or  widower  and  have  one  or 
more  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  40  per  centum  of 
wages,  but  not  more  than  $55  per  month,  and  on  behalf  of  said 
children  5  per  centum  of  wages,  but  not  more  than  $8  per  month 
additional  for  each  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

8.  In  no  event  shall  the  rate  of  compensation  for  temporary 
total  disability  he  less  than  $30  per  month  for  an  unmaried  work- 
man, and  $40  per  month  for  a  worlunan  having  a  wife  or  invalid 
husband,  unless  the  actual  wages  be  less  than  these  amounts,  in 
which  event  compensation  equal  to  wages  shall  be  paid. 

9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  monthly  wage  of  workmen 
shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  by  twenty-six  the  daily  wage 
the  workman  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  injury,  or,  in  case 
the  workman  was  regularly  employed  seven  days  a  week,  by 
multiplying  by  thirty  the  daily  wage  the  workman  was  receiving 
at  the  time  of  his  injury. 

[The  following  is  added  to  schedule  item  (k) :] 

In  all  cases  where  the  period  of  payments  for  permanent  par-     i*»°>p  ■"">•. 
tial  disability  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  months,  the  commis* 
slon  may,  in  its  discretion,  pay  to  the  Injured  workman  in  a  lump 
sum  an  amount  equal  to  the  present  worth  of  the  monthly  install- 
ments payable  to  such  injured  workman. 

[Section  22  (6627)  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing:] 

In  the  event  that  an  employer  subject  to  this  act  shall  have  in  Minort  uDd«r 
good  faith  employed  a  minor  under  the  age  permitted  by  law,  ^^'  "*  ***" 
believing  him  to  be  of  lawful  age,  and  such  minor  shall  sustain 
an  injury  or  suffer  death  in  such  employment,  such  minor  shall 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  the  State  industrial  accident  commission  shall  have 
authority  to  determine  conclusively  the  good  faith  of  such  em- 
ployer unless  the  employer  shall  have  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  resulting  in  such  injury  or  death  a  certificate 
from  some  duly  constituted  authority  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  in  the  work  in  which 
he  shall  be  then  engaged,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  such  employer.  If  such  employer 
shall  hold  no  such  certificate  and  said  commission  shall  find  that 
such  employer  did  not  employ  such  minor  in  good  faith,  such 
minor  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  but  the  em* 
ployer  shall  pay  to  the  Industrial  accident  fund  by  way  of  penalty 
a  sum  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  out  or  set  apart 
under  this  act  on  account  of  the  injury  or  death  of  such  minor, 
but  such  sum  payable  as  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $500. 

[Section  23  (6628)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"  accommodations  '*  in  the  second  sentence  the  words  **  and  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  experience  rating  only,  charge  to  the  account 
of  such  employers  the  average  cost  of  such  services  as  shown  by 
the  experience  of  employers  in  a  similar  industry  or  occupation 
who  do  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Section  24  (6629)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
paragraph  the  following:] 

Every  employer  in  default  in   the  payment  of  any  contribu-     Notict  of  de- 
tions  required  by  this  act,  and  who  shall  have  received  from  '*»»it. 
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the  commission  a  formal  notice  of  default  for  payment,  is  hereby 
required  to  display  sach  notice  of  default  by  posting  same  in  t 
place  accessible  to  his  workmen  in  snch  manner  as  to  inforo 
his  workmen  of  snch  default.  Failure  on  the  part  of  sndi  em- 
ployer to  post  notice  of  default,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

[Section  29  (6684)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  para- 
ffmph« 

Section  32  (6687)  is  amended  by  changing  the  last  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  to  read,  "Appeals  may  be  taken  from  the 
Judgment  of  the  circuit  court  as  in  other  cases  " ;  also  by  adding 
thereto  the  following:] 
Attoniey  for  The  commission  is  authorised  to  employ  an  attorney  to  repre- 
oomraiMftoB.  sent  it  in  making  collections  of  delinquent  contributions  to  the 
industrial  accident  fund  and  the  interest  and  penalties  accruing, 
and  to  conduct  on  behalf  of  said  commission  any  and  all  suiti. 
actions,  and  proceedings  whatsoever  for  such  purpose,  and  said 
attorney  or  the  commission  may  call  upon  the  district  attorney 
et  any  county  in  which  sudi  proceedings  are  institnted  or  pend- 
ing for  any  service  or  assistance  in  connection  th^^with. 

The  commission  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  attorns, 
which  shall  be  paid  from  the  industrial  accident  fund,  as  tbe 
Mlaries  of  other  employes  of  said  commission  are  paid. 

The  attorney  general  shall  not  be  required  to  advise  upon  or 
perform  any  service  in,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  the  coUe^ 
tion  of  such  moneys. 

Chaftkb  5. — Workmen'i  compensation — Increase  in  rates. 

[This  was  a  transitory  measure,  effective  from  December  1, 
1919,  to  June  30,  1921,  increasing  by  30  per  cent  all  compensation 
awards  running  between  the  two  dates.] 

Acrrs  OP  1920  (special  session). 

Ghapteb  6. — Workmen's  compensation — Rehabilitation  fund. 

rund  created.  SscTioN  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"rehabilitation  fund."  The  State  treasurer  shall  transfer  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  from  the  industrial  accident 
fund  to  the  rehabilitation  fund  and  there  shall  also  be  transferred 
to  such  fund,  monthly,  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total 
monthly  receipts  of  the  State  Industrial  accident  commission  from 
all  sources.  All  interest  earnings  of  the  rehabilitation  fund  shall 
be  credited  to  the  industrial  accident  fund. 

^^^  Sbc.  2.  The  said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide 

under  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  men  and  women  injured  by  accident  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  their  employment  while  working  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 

Use  of  fond.  Sec.  8.  The  said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  as 
much  of  the  said  rehabilitation  fund  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  men  and  women  Injured 
as  aforesaid:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  amend  or  repeal  the  authority  of  the  said  com- 
mission under  section  23,  chapter  112,  General  Laws  of  Oregon  for 
1913,  as  amended,  to  expend  from  the  Industrial  accident  fund 
money  for  the  rent  of  buildings,  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  the  payment  of  such  doctors  and  nurses  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  physical  rehabilitation  of  injnred 
workmen  under  said  section  23. 

Duty  of  Khool  Sec.  4.  Every  school  board  of  every  school  district  maintaining 
bowxto.  vocational  Instructors  or  departments  of  any  kind  shall  upon  ap- 

plication of  the  State  Industrial  accident  commission,  and  when 
its  fac  litles  will  permit,  furnish  to  any  person  or  persons  desig- 
nated by  said  commission  such  vocational  Instruction  as  is  pro- 
vided for  the  pupils  of  said  district,  and  said  oommittion  shall 
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cause  to  be  paid  to  said  district  the  actual  cost  of  such  instme- 
tion  as  nearly  as  may  be  estimated  by  said  school  board. 

Sbc.  5.  Upon  application  of  the  State  industrial  accident  com-  Scboou  for 
mission,  the  State  board  of  control  shall  provide  for  any  person  wind  and  imi. 
or  persons  designated  by  said  commission,  such  vocational  instmc- 
tion  at  the  Oregon  State  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  as  is 
furnished  to  the  other  pupils  of  said  school,  and  said  commis- 
sion shall  cause  to  be  paid  therefor  to  the  State  board  of  con- 
trol, such  tuition  charges  as  may  be  fixed  by  said  board  which 
amount  may  be  expended  by  said  board  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  said  schooL 

Approved  January  17,  1020. 

ACTS  OF  1921. 
Ghapteb  401. — Worhtnen'B  ootnpensaiUm — Suits  far  injwrie$. 

SEcnoN  1.  Upon  application  by  any  employer  who  is  subject  to  *2^  ^  *"" 
the  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  and  who  has*^^ 
been  made  defendant  in  any  personal  injury  litigation  brought 
against  him  by  any  workman  In  his  employ  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  said  act  on  account  of  Injury  arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  the  State  industrial  accident  com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  such  expense 
as  may  be  incurred  by  the  attorney  general  in  defending  such 
employer  in  any  such  litigation. 

Sec.  2.  The  attorney  general  shall  cooperate  with  the  said  com-  __^****'**^  *•■" 
mission  in  such  defense  and  represent  such  employer  as  attorney. 

Sec.  3.  The  expense  of  defending  any  such  litigation,  including 
all  couri  costs  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  attorney  general 
necessitated  thereby,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  upon 
warrant  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  State  out  of  the  State  indus- 
trial accident  fund,  upon  the  submission  of  a  duly  executed 
voucher  therefor  approved  by  said  commission. 

Approved  February  28,  1921. 
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[The  compensation  act  of  this  State  and  some  related  acts  were 
amended  by  the  legislature  of  1921.  The  changes  are  Indicated 
below. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  305  was  amended  by  No.  67, 
Acts  of  1921,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
J™""  **  ***■  I'  any  employer  falls  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  tills  sec- 
tion, the  bureau  shall  serve,  by  registered  mail  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  bureau  shall  proTide, 
upon  such  employer  a  notice  to  comply  forthwith  'with  such  pro- 
visions ;  and  If  such  employer  does  not,  within  thirty  days  there^ 
after,  insure  his  liability  as  aforesaid  or  obtain  exemption  from 
FeiMdtj.  such  insurance,  such  employer  shall  pay  as  a  penalty  the  sum  of 

one  dollar  ($1)  per  diem  for  each  employee  during  the  contioD- 
ance  of  such  failure  to  insure  or  obtain  exemption,  which  sans 
shall  be  collectible  by  the  bureau  of  workmen's  compensation  in 
the  same  manner  as  debts  of  like  amounts  are  now  by  law  recor- 
ered.  All  moneys  so  recovered  by  the  bureau  shall  be  immedi- 
ately covered  into  the  State  treasury:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
a  second  notice,  with  bill  for  fines  Incurred,  sent  by  r^;lstered 
mall,  shall  be  served  on  employers  within  thirty  days  after  thdr 
fines  begin  to  run. 

[Section  306  was  amended  by  No.  342,  Acts  of  1921,  by  insertin? 
section  (c),  after  the  clause  beginning,  **For  the  loss  of  any  two 
or  more  of  such  members,"  etc,  the  following:] 

'*  For  serious  and  permanent  disfigurement  of  the  head  or  tact 
of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  an  unsightly  appearance,  aod 
such  as  is  not  usually  incident  to  the  employment,  sixty  per 
centum  of  the  wages,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  weeki." 

WoBKHEK'B   OOMPENSATION    INSUBANCK. 

[No.  341,  Acts  of  1915,  as  amended  by  No.  306,  Acts  of  1919,  Is 
repealed  by  No.  284,  Acts  of  1921. 

Sections  636-647,  Inclusive,  of  this  act  regulate  employers*  nra- 
tual  liability  insurance  associations;  and  sections  651-'655,  Id- 
elusive,  regulate  workmen's  compensation  insurance. 

WOBKliEN'S  Ck>HPENSATION  BOABD. 

No.  441,  Acts  of  1919,  creating  a  workmen*s  compensation  board, 
is  amended  in  section  14,  by  No.  407,  Acts  of  1921,  which  mabes 
the  salaries  of  members  $8,000  per  annum  and  of  the  chairman 
$9,000.  The  assistant  secretary  now  receives  $3,600  and  the  diiw- 
tor  of  the  workmen's  compensation  bureau  $5,000.] 
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[The  eompensatlon  act  of  this  Territory  is  amended  by  No.  1, 
Acts  of  1»20,  and  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921,  as  Indicated  below. 

Sections  2  and  3  are  amended  so  as  fo  read  as  fbUows :] 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1021).  The  proyisions 
of  this  act  shall  apply  to  laborers  injured  or  disabled  or  who 
lose  their  lives  from  accidents  or  sickness  occurring  because  of 
any  act  or  function  inherent  in  their  work  or  employment  and 
while  engaged  therein  and  as  a  consequence  thereof.  Farm 
laborers  not  employed  to  work  with  machinery  operated  by 
steam,  gas,  electricity,  animal  or  other  mechanical  power  or 
Instruments  or  tools  the  use  of  which  can  not  cause  serious 
corporal  injury,  domestic  servants  and  employees  engaged  In 
clerical  work,  in  offices  and  commercial  establishments  where 
machinery  is  not  used,  are  excepted:  Provided,  however,  That 
farm  laborers  employed  in  agricultural  work,  where  animal 
power  or  instruments  or  tools  the  use  of  which  may  cause  serious 
corporal  injury  are  used,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
act :  And  provided,  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  applicable  to  members  of  municipal  fire  corps,  to  which  end 
municipalities  shall  include  salaried  firemen  in  the  labor  reports 
rendered  by  them  as  employers. 

This  act  shall  apply  to  every  employer  who  employs  any  laborer 
or  employee  whose  wages  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
(1,500)  dollars  annually,  computed  monthly:  Provided,  That  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  compensation  shall  be  paid 
to  injured  laborers  who  bec(»ne  disabled  or  who  lose  their  lives 
through  accidents  or  sickness  originating  from  any  act  or  function 
inherent  in  their  work  or  emplojrment  and  occurring  during  the 
course  of  their  employment  as  a  consequence  thereof  on  any 
work  performed  by  administration  under  direction  of  the  insular 
government. 

The  workmen's  relief  commission   is  hereby  authorieed  and    PajmtBt  of 
directed  to  pay  said  compensation  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  thls**^"*^^- 
act,  by  drawing  from  the  trust  fund  belonging  to  the  Ck>vem- 
ment  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  said  compensation. 

The  sums  so  paid  need  not  be  reimbursed  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  out  of  the  fund  created  by  this  act 

The  commissioner  of  the  interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
advances  on  account  of  their  compensation,  to  workingmen  in- 
jured on  public  works,  which  advances  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
said  official,  if  justified,  out  of  the  said  fund,  upon  settlement 
of  the  compensation  to  workmen  injured  on  public  works. 

Seg.  3  (as  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921).     Any  laborer     OompeimtioB. 
who  may  be  injured  or  who  is  taken  sick  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to : 

A.  In  case  of  accident — 

1.  Medical  attendance  and  such  medicines  and  sustenance  as     Medic«u   etc., 
may  be  prescribed,  including  hospital  services  when  ne<ressary.     »i^ 

2.  If  the  injury  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  to  compensation    Temporary  dis- 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  wages  received  by  him  the  day  of  the'**"*^- 
accident,  which  compensation  shall  run  during  such  time  as  it 

may  take  to  effect  a  cure.  The  period  of  such  payments  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  one  hundred  and  four  weeks  or  the  time  which 
the  commission  may  require  to  decide  the  case:  Provided,  That 
in  no  case  shall  there  be  paid  more  than  twelve  (12)  nor  less 
than  three  (3)  dollars  per  week 
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hmr^"*"*  d*»-     3.  If  the  laborer  is  partially  disabled  for  permanent  work  lie 
aDimj.  gjj^jj  p^^j^jyg  additional  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-fiTt 

hundred  (2,500)  dollars.  Ck)mpensation  shall  be  grrad^  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rate  of  washes  that  the  laborer  earned  and  tbe 
importance  of  the  injury  sustained. 

Any  permanent  Injury  which  does  not  constitute   permanest 

total  disability,  such  as  ttie  loss  of  an  eye,  a  hand,  a  foot,  or  1117 

other  injury  of  a  permanent  nature  which  does  not  wholly  disable 

.  a  laborer  for  any  woi^  in  a  remunerative  occupatioa,  shall  be 

considered  as  partial  permanent  disability. 

4.  If  the  laborer  is  totally  disabled  for  work,  he  shall  recdve  1 
compensation  of  two  thousand  (2»000)  dollars  as  a  mlnimuB 
and  four  thousand  (4,000)  dollars  as  a  maximum.  The  coia- 
peoaatlon  shall  be  graded  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  wages  that 
tbe  laborer  earned. 

The  preceding  compensations  shall  be  fixed  between  the  mail- 
mum  and  minimum  in  view  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  injured 
laborer  and  his  probabilities  of  lif^ 

The  total  and  permanent  loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes ;  the  \m 
of  both  feet  at  or  above  the  ankle ;  the  loss  of  both  hands  at  «r 
above  the  wrist;  the  loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot,  and  mch 
Injuries  as  may  result  in  the  permanent  disability  of  the  labom 
for  any  work  in  a  remunerative  occupation  shall  he  considered 
toUl  disabUity. 
P^Hi^  5.  If  the  laborer  loses  his  or  her  life  as  a  result  of  the  injuries 

sustained,  death  occurring  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  tbe 
accident,  as  a  consequence  of  such  accident,  the  parents,  widovff 
or  widow,  and  legitimate  children  and  grand^ildren,  and,  h 
the  proper  case,  the  illegitimate  childroi,  whether  natural  or  not 
of  the  deceased  laborer,  all  of  whom  were  reasonably  depended 
on  his  or  her  earnings  for  their  support,  shall  receive  a  compea- 
satiOQ  of  from  two  thousand  (2,000)  to  four  thousand  (4,000) 
dollars  as  a  maximum,  which  shall  be  graded  according  to  tbe 
earning  capacity  of  the  deceased  laborer,  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons Mititled  to  receive  compensation,  and  to  their  conditions  asd 
necessities,  which  compensation  shall  be  distributed  in  cquil 
parts  among  the  persons  entitled  thereto.  In  default  of  tbe 
aforesaid  persons,  the  foster  father  or  mother,  or  the  nearest 
relative  reasonably  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  decedent 
shall  receive  a  compensation  of  from  two  thousand  (2.000)  te 
four  thousand  (4,000)  dollars  as  a  maximum,  and  should  then 
be  several  near  relatives  entitled  to  compensation,  such  compea- 
sation  shall  be  distributed  among  them  in  equal  parts. 

In  cases  coming  under  paragraphs  3,  4,  and  5,  where  a  sum  of 
money  is  to  l>e  paid  to  the  laborer  or  to  his  heirs  as  eompenat 
tion,  pursuant  to  this  act,  the  workmen's  relief  commission  here^ 
Inafter  created  shall  exercise  its  good  offices  by  reasonable  sug- 
gestions so  that  the  sum  received  shall  be  invested  in  a  manstf 
advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  the  laborer  and  his  relatives,  ia 
such  form  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  means  of  subsistence; 
and  the  conmiission  may,  in  such  cases  as  it  may  deem  advisable 
grant  a  pension  on  account  of  the  compensation  allowed,  and  for  a 
time  certain :  Provided,  That  no  allowance  for  medicine  and  food 
shall  be  made  after  the  date  of  the  granting  of  such  compensatioB 
and  sums  advanced  therefor  to  the  laborer  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  said  compensation :  Provided,  further.  That  if  the  la- 
borer or  his  heirs,  pursuant  to  this  act,  are  minors  or  incapaci- 
tated persons,  or  if ,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  commission,  there 
is  a  reasonable  risk  that  such  cash  compensation  may  be  squaa- 
dered,  the  said  commission  shall  deliver  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  to  the  district  court  of  the  district  where  the  bene- 
ficiary resides,  for  custody  and  Investment  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the  application  of  amouats 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  property  of  minors. 
Oecopatioiiai  B.  In  case  of  sickness  originating  from  the  employment,  tbs 
^i*«^-  laborer  shaU  be  enUUed— 
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1.  To  medical  attendance,  and  such  medicines  and  subsistence 
as  may  be  prescribed,  including  hospital  service  when  necessary. 

2.  If  the  disease  Is  of  temporary  character,  to  compensation 
equal  to  one-half  the  wages  received  by  him  when  taken  sick, 
for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  cure  (but  such 
payments  shall  not  extend  over  a  period  greater  than  one  hun- 
dred and  four  weeks.  In  no  case  shall  there  be  paid  more  than 
twelve  (12)  dollars  or  less  than  three  (3)  dollars  a  week. 

3.  If  by  reason  of  the  disease  contracted  the  laborer  should  be 
totally  disabled  for  work,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  of 
not  less  than  one  thousand  (1,(X)0)  or  more  than  three  thousand 
(3,0(X))  dollars. 

All  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  3,  4,  and  5  of  subhead  A  of  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  subhead  B. 

[Section  4  is  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921,  by  Inserting  the 
word  "  the "  after  the  word  **  when  *'  in  subdivision  4. 

Sections  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  6  (as  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921).  A  commission  to  Oommiiiioa 
be  known  as  the  workmen's  relief  commission  is  hereby  created  •■^**^ 
which  shall  consist  of  five  members  and  shall  be  constituted  as 
follows:  The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  with  the  approval  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  a  president,  who  shall  be  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  commission.  Three  members  shall  be 
elected  at  the  general  election  in  November,  one  to  be  designated 
by  each  of  the  three  political  parties  obtaining  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  preceding  election:  Provided,  That  the  fore- 
going provision  shall  ill  no  way  affect  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission elected  at  the  election  of  November  2,  1920.  The  fifth 
member  shall  be  permanent  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  (2,600)  dollars  a  year,  his  appointment  to 
be  made  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  The  commission  shall  elect  one  of  Its  members  aa  vice 
president,  who  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  in  cases  of  Justified 
absence  of  the  president 

The  president,  in  his  capacity  as  administrative  chief,  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  (3,500)  dollars,  to 
be  included  from  and  after  1921-22  in  the  appropriation  act. 

The  president  and  the  permanent  member  shall  have  power  to 
decide  all  cases  of  temporary  disability,  and  shall  report  to  the 
commission,  at  Its  first  meeting,  such  decision  as  may  have  been 
rendered  by  each  one  of  them.  Said  decisions  may  be  reconsid- 
ered by  the  commission  on  its  own  Inlatlve  or  on  application  of 
the  injured  laborer  or  employer  Interested  In  such  decided  cases, 
provided  such  application  for  reconsideration  is  made  within  the 
ten  days  following  the  service  of  notice  of  such  decision  on  the 
interested  party. 

Cases  of  death,  of  total  disability,  or  of  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability, shall  be  decided  by  the  commission. 

The  administrative  chief,  in  case  of  illness  or  Justified  absence, 
shall  designate  his  substitute  in  said  administrative  functions 
from  among  the  other  members  of  the  commission. 

Members  of  the  commission  who  are  not  employees  of  the  In- 
sular Government  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  ten  (10)  dollars 
each  for  each  regular  and  special  meeting  of  the  commission 
which  they  may  attend,  said  per  diems  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  trust  fund. 

Prior  to  July  1  of  each  year  said  commission  shall  elect  a 
secretary  from  among  Its  members.  The  commission  shall  have 
power  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  Such 
rules  and  regulations  are  not  in  conflict  herewith,  and  said  buIm. 
rules  and  regulations  shall  have  the  force  of  law:  Provided, 
That  the  commission  shall  further  have  power  to  establish  a 
medical  and  hospital  service,  Including  the  construction  of  an 
adequate  building,  for  the  due  and  efficient  care  of  the  injured 
protected  by  this  Act 
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Any  violation  of  any  rale  or  regulation  lasned  by  the  com- 
mission hereby  created,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
fine  not  exceeding  fifty   (50)   dollars  for  each  violation. 

If  after  a  general  election  a  vacancy  shall  occur  of  any 
eligible  member  of  the  commission,  the  governor,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  directing  body  of  the  political  party  to  which  said 
vacancy  belongs,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  senate,  shall  fin 
such  vacancy  until  the  next  general  election. 
E«port  of  in-  s«c.  7  (as  amended  by  No.  1,  Acts  of  1920).  Every  employer 
'■"•^  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  person  representing 

him  in  business,  shall  report  to  the  workmen's  relief  commission 
as  soon  as  possible,  within  a  period  of  five  days  from  the  date 
of  the  accident,  all  Injuries  suffered  by  his  employees  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  Such  reports  shall  be  upon  printed 
blanks  furnished  upon  request  by  the  commission,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  name  and  nature  of  the  business  of  the  employer,  the 
location  of  the  establishment  or  place  of  business,  the  name,  age, 
sex  and  occupation  of  each  injured  employee,  and  shall  state  the 
date  and  hour  of  the  accident,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  in- 
juries sustained  and  such  other  Information  as  may  be  requested 
by  the  workmen's  relief  commission. 

The  report  made  by  the  employer  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  evidence  against  the  employer  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  or  any  other  act. 

The  refusal  or  neglect  of  any  employer  to  make  the  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  (25)  nor  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  for  each  offense: 

The  workmen's  relief  commission  shall  have  power  to  direct 
Inrwtigmtion.  ^^^  Investigation  of  accidents,  whether  through  the  inspectors 
of  the  bureau  of  labor,  in  the  districts  of  their  resid^ice,  through 
the  chief  of  said  bureau,  or  through  such  investigators  as  shall 
have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  him  for  such  purposesL 
The  said  inspectors  or  investigators  shall  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  accidents  to  workmen  subject  to  the  provisions  of  thi« 
act,  the  cause  or  causes  thereof,  the  character,  nature,  and  extent 
of  the  injuries  sustained,  and  shall  file  a  full  report  of  the  said 
facts  with  the  commission,  including  in  the  said  report  sut!h  other 
facts  and  circumstances  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  may 
enable  it  to  pass  judgment  on  the  claim  for  the  relief  of  the 
injured  workman  when  the  said  claims  shall  be  presented  to  the 
commission  as  herein  provided. 

The  workmen's  relief  commission  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
such  further  investigations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

The  workmen's  relief  commission,  or  some  trustworthy  perscm 
designated  by  said  conmnisslon,  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  to 
subpoena  witnesses,  under  notice  of  punishment  for  contempt,  to 
take  oaths  and  declarations,  to  examine 'books  and  documentary 
evidence  material  to  the  case  under  investigation,  and  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  buildings,  machinery  and  other  property  where 
any  accident  to  a  workman  may  have  occurred. 

In  the  case  of  uninsured  employers.  In  violation  of  the  law, 
whose  workmen  may  suffer  accidents  which  may  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  commission  through  any  source,  the  treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico  may,  at  the  request  of  the  commission,  levy  immediately 
an  attachment,  as  in  the  case  of  collection  of  property  taxes,  on 
the  property  of  such  employers,  In  such  amounts  as  the  commis- 
sion may  determine,  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  compensation 
as  may  be  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  commission,  and  expenses, 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 
OiMimm.  Sec.  8  (as  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921).  From  and  after 

the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  any  workman  subject  to  this  act  who 
has  sustained  injuries  or  suffered  sickness  while  engaged  in  his 
work,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  workman  as  the  result  of 
said  injuries  or  sickness,  his  legal  heirs,  as  described  In  para- 
graph 5,  section  3,  of  this  act,  reasonably  dependent  upon  bis 
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wages  for  support,  may  present  to  the  workmen's  relief  commis- 
sion, within  ninety  days  counted  from  the  date  of  the  injuries 
or  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  workman,  as  the  case  may 
be,  an  application  in  writing  for  the  compensation  provided  by 
this  act:  Provided,  That  when  the  ninety  days  allowed  for  filing 
the  application  shall  have  elapsed,  such  application  not  having 
been  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  workmen's  relief  commission 
to  investigate  the  reason  why  the  person  concerned  did  not  make 
such  application,  and  when  the  commission  deems  that  said  appli- 
cation was  not  made  because  of  ignorance  of  the  party  concerned 
or  because  of  some  other  reason  not  under  the  control  of  such 
party  concerned,  said  party  shall  be  granted  thirty  days  more: 
And  provided  further,  That  no  application  shall  be  denied  on  ac- 
count of  prescription  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that  said  party 
concerned  was  notified  of  his  right. 

Such  application  shall  state  the  date,  place,  nature,  and  cause  of 
the  injury,  sickness,  or  death,  the  name  and  address  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  name  and  address  of  the  injured  workman. 

In  case  that  the  petition  be  filed  by  persons  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  workman,  the  commission 
shall  Immediately  refer  the  same  to  the  attorney  general  for  all 
such  proceedings,  in  a  proper  district  court,  by  the  fiscal  thereof, 
or  by  any  law  clerk  authorized  to  act  as  fiscal,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, until  a  declaration  of  heirs  of  the  deceased  workman  shall 
have  been  obtained  and  transmitted  to  the  commission :  Provided^ 
That  this  class  of  proceedings  shall  be  prosecuted  in  all  urgency 
by  the  courts  without  the  necessity  of  including  the  same  in  a 
(q;>ecial  calendar:  And  provided  further.  That  no  fees  or  costs 
shall  be  taxed  by  the  court  or  any  of  its  oflficers  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  approval  of  such  proceedings,  nor  for  certificates  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  commission.  Persons  in  charge  of  civil  regis- 
tries shall  issue  gratis  all  such  certificates  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  aforesaid  purpose. 

After  the  workmen's  relief  commission  shall  have  received  the  Awmr^ 
reports  of  the  investigators  on  accidents,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  4»  section  7,  it  shall  consider  the  petition 
for  compensation  applied  for;  and  in  case  the  commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  petitioner  is  entitled  to  compensation  the 
decision  of  the  commission  shall  specify  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
and  the  date  and  manner  in  which  payment  shall  be  made. 

In  cases  of  accidents  of  temporary  disability,  these  requirements 
shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  president  and  administrative  chief  of  the 
commission,  or  by  the  permanent  member. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  workmen's  relief  commis- 
sion or  of  the  decision  of  the  administrative  chief,  or  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  permanent  member,  as  the  case  may  be,  denying  or 
granting  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
served  upon  the  applicant  and  upon  the  employer  for  whom  the 
injured  workman  was  working  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  within 
ten  days  after  the  rendering  of  such  decision. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  commission,  of  the  ad- 
ministrative chief,  or  of  the  permanent  member,  as  the  case  may 
be,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  and  sealed  with 
such  seal  as  the  commission  may  adopt,  shall  be  sufficient  au- 
thority for  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico,  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
to  issue  a  warrant,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  Porto 
Bico  out  of  the  workmen's  relief  trust  fund. 

No  claim  for  the  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be 
considered  by  the  workmen's  relief  commission  unless  the  com- 
mission has  received  a  written  application  from  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  thereto,  within  the  terms  hereinbefore  fixed: 
Provided,  That  as  soon  as  such  claim  is  filed  the  commission  shall 
refer  the  same  to  the  employer  against  whom  such  claim  is  made, 
and,  following  as  nearly  as  possible  the  practice  observed  by  the 
courts  of  justice,  it  shall  give  both  parties  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  to  defend  themselves. 
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AppetK  See.  9.  (as  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921).  Appeals  from  tbe 

decisions  of  the  workmen*s  relief  commission  to  the  district  court 
of  the  district  where  the  accident  occurred  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
claimant  in  all  cases  where  he  deems  himself  aggrieved  by  tbe 
decision  of  the  commission. 

Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  workmen's  relief  cmnmissioD 
shall  likewise  be  allowed  to  any  employer  who  shall  have  filed 
with  the  commission  his  employment  report  or  declaration,  thus 
appearing  as  an  insured  employer  on  the  date  of  the  aocident, 
only  wh<m  the  decision  of  the  workmen's  relief  commission  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  accident  is  one  for  which  compensation  should 
be  allowed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Such  appeal  shall  be  taken  by  filing  with  the  secretary  of  tbe 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  where  the  accident  occurred, 
and  within  the  thirty  days  following  receipt  of  notice  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  commission,  a  written  statement  of  the  facts  of  tbe 
accident  giving  rise  to  the  claim  before  the  commission  and, 
t>esides,  a  statement  of  the  fact  on  which  the  appeal  is  based. 
Such  statement  shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  com- 
plaint in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  of  Porto  Rico.  The  commission  shall  be  summoned  by 
■er\ing  a  copy  of  the  complaint  on  the  persons  of  its  members 
and  in  the  manner  determined  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure: 
Provided,  That  the  laborer  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the 
workmen's  relief  commission  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  costs 
nor  shall  he  incur  any  expenses  in  the  prosecution  of  such  matters 
in  the  district  courts  of  Porto  Rico.  The  laborer  shall,  more- 
over, be  entitled  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  tbe  district  court 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  Porto  Rico  relative  to 
appeals  in  civil  cases  taken  from  the  district  courts  to  the  supreme 
court:  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  stenographers 
of  the  district  courts  to  transcribe  the  record  of  such  cases  free 
of  charge  to  the  appellant,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  district 
courts  shall  prepare  and  certify  the  transcript  of  the  record  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Supreme  CovLTt  of  Porto  Rico,  for  the  purposes 
of  such  appeal,  free  of  charge. 

The  workmen's  relief  commission,  through  the  attorney  general 
of  Porto  Rico,  shall  appear  within  the  term  stated  in  the  sum- 
mons and  shall  plead  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  district  courts,  as  well  as  the  supreme  court,  shall  give 
preference  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  the  aforesaid  matters 
over  all  such  other  matters  as  may  be  pending  in  said  courts. 

[Section  10  is  not  formally  amended  but  is  affected  by  the  terms 
of  section  10,  of  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921,  which  reads  as  follows:] 
OMiflcatioii..  gj^j  iQ  ^Qf  j^Q  01^  ^^jts  of  1921).  Within  the  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  this  act,  the  workmen's  relief  commission 
shall  classify  and  group  the  occupations  of  laborers  to  which 
this  act  is  applicable,  according  to  probable  risks  and  the  danger 
of  injury  or  sickness  originating  from  the  work  within  existing 
conditions  and  shall  fix  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  employers  of 
laborers  in  said  groups:  Provided,  That  the  commission  may, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  increase  rates  of  insurance  and  pre- 
miums provided  in  section  10  of  the  workmen's  accident  com- 
pensation act  in  a  sum  not  greater  than  one-half  (i)  per  cent  o\-cr 
and  above  the  rates  fixed  for  each  one  of  the  five  groups  to 
which  said  section  10  refers. 

[Sections  13,  15,  and  26  are  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  13  (as  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921).  It  shall  be  the 
sutaaMott  by  duty  of  every  employer  of  workmen  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
onpioyers.  ^y^is  act  to  file  With  the  workmen's  relief  commission  on  or  before 

the  fifteenth  day  of  July  in  each  year  a  duplicate  statement  under 
oath  showing  the  number  of  workmen  employed  by  said  employer, 
the  class  of  occupation  of  said  workmen,  and  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  said  workmen  during  tbe  preceding  fiscal  year. 
On  the  total  amount  of  wages  declared  In  said  statement  tbe 
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premium  prescribed  In  sections  11  and  12  of  this  act  shsU  be 
computed:  Provided,  That  every  employer  employing  workmen 
covered  by  this  act  for  any  term  or  part  of  a  semester,  shall  file 
the  aforesaid  statement  in  duplicate  and  under  oath,  showing  the 
number  of  workmen  employed,  the  class  of  occupation,  and  the 
estimated  wages  to  be  paid  such  workmen,  and  on  such  sum  the 
premium  payable  by  said  employer  shall  be  computed,  and  upon 
the  termination  of  the  work  of  said  woilcmen  the  employer  shall 
file  a  sworn  statement  similar  to  the  one  above  stated,  showing 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid,  on  whidi  sum  the  corresponding 
liquidation  shall  be  made,  and  should  this  pay  roll  prove  greater 
than  the  previous  one,  the  treasurer  shall  assess,  levy,  and  collect 
additional  premiums  on  the  diflPerence.  Ck>llection  of  these  pre- 
miums shall  have  preference  over  any  other  obligation  of  the 
employer  and  such  premiums  shall  constitute  a  Wen  on  the  prop- 
eity  of  the  employer  just  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  be  left  unpaid 
upon  service  of  notice  to  pay.  The  insurance  of  every  employer 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  his  pay  roll  or  state- 
ment is  filed  in  duplicate  in  the  office  of  the  commission:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  right  of  the  injured 
laborer  to  the  corresponding  compensation. 

The  failure  to  file  such  statement  on  or  before  the  date  above 
specified  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  (50)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  (500)  dol- 
lars, in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Blanks  for  such  statements  shall 
be  furnished  upon  request  by  the  workmen's  relief  commission. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  employer  of  laborers  entitled  to  RegiHor. 
the  benefits  of  this  act  to  keep  a  complete  register,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  workmen's 
relief  commission,  showing  the  name  of  every  such  laborer,  the 
age  and  sex  of  such  laborer,  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by, 
and  the  wages  paid  to  every  one  of  the  said  laborers. 

The  workmen's  relief  commission  may  order  an  inspection  to 
be  made  of  all  the  pay  rolls  and  other  books  or  records  of  su6h 
employers  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages,  by  any  representa- 
tive duly  authorized  by  it;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
employer  to  permit  such  an  inspection. 

Any  employer  who  knowingly  falsifies  the  information  re-  Fait*  suu- 
quired  by  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  herein  »"«"*^ 
provided  for  a  failure  to  file  the  statement  required  by  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  also  be  liable  to  the  workmen's  relief  commission 
for  three  times  the  difference  between  the  premium  paid  and  the 
amount  that  should  have  been  paid,  which  sum  shall  be  collected 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  collection  of  the  regular 
premiums  under  this  act. 

Sec  15  (as  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1921).  Prior  to  July  Exp«ni«  ©i ad- 
1  of  each  year  the  workmen's  relief  commission  shall  prepare  its  "»ini*^r»tk>n. 
general  estimate  of  expenses  of  administi^tion  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  which  estimate  the  commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Crovemor  of  Porto  Rico  for  approval ;  and  when  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commission  the  services  of  additional  employees  t>ecome 
absolutely  necessary  to  perform  the  work  of  the  commission  in 
connection  with  this  act,  the  workmen's  relief  commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor,  may  decide  upon  employing  such 
additional  employees  and  may  determine  their  compensation. 
Such  expenses  as  the  commission  may  incur  in  the  performance 
of  its  work  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  workmen's  relief  trust  fund. 

Sbc.  26  (as  amended  by  No.  61,  Acts  of  1»21).  In  reporting  Piece  wo  rken 
their  annual  pay  rolls  all  employers  shaU  include  aU  workmen  J^J^™*^" 
who  are  working  either  on  piecework  or  under  a  person  with 
whom  the  employer  contracted  or  under  any  independent  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  employed  or  contracted  by  such  employer, 
and  all  premiums  shall  be  based  upon  the  current  pay  roll  of 
the  employer,  so  computed :  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  employers  for  whom  work  is  done  by  an  Independent 
contractor  insured  as  an  employe  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 
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[In  article  1,  Mctions  0  and  6  are  amended  so  as  to  read  u 
follows:] 
Bbc.  5  (as  amended  by  cb.  2065,  Acts  of  1921).  Such  election  on 
•^  the  part  of  the  employer  shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  a  written  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  accepts 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  filing  of  which  statement  shall 
operate  to  subject  such  employer  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
all  acts  amendatory  thereof  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  such  statement,  and  thereafter,  witboot 
further  act  on  his  part,  for  successive  terms  of  one  year  eack, 
unless  said  employer  shall,  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  first  or  any  succeeding  year,  file  with  said  commii- 
sloner  a  notice  In  writing  to  the  effect  that  he  desires  to  with- 
draw his  election  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
shall  give  reasonable  notice  thereof  to  his  workmen:  Provided, 
hoicever.  That  any  employer  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  required  to  file  a  further  written  statement  of 
acc^>tance  or  hereafter  post  notices  of  his  said  acceptance. 
Blank  forms  of  election  and  withdrawal,  as  herein  provided,  shall 
be  furnished  by  said  commissioner. 

BUetloB  hf     Sec.  6  (as  amended  by  ch.  2095,  Acts  of  1921).  An  employee 
^v^ortm.  of  an  employer  who  shall  have  elected  to  become  subject  to  the 

provisions  of  this  act  as  provided  In  section  5  of  this  article  shall 
be  held  to  have  waived  his  right  of  action  at  common  law  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  Injuries,  If  he  shall  not  have  ^ven 
his  employer  at  the  time  of  his  contract  of  hire  notice  In  writing 
that  he  claimed  such  right  and  within  ten  days  thereafter  have 
filed  a  copy  thereof  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  or,  if  the  con- 
tract of  hire  was  made  before  the  employer  so  elected,  if  the 
employee  shall  not  have  given  the  said  notice  and  filed  the  same 
with  said  commissioner  within  t&i  days  after  the  filing  by  the 
employer  of  the  written  statement  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and 
such  waiver  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
and  thereafter  without  further  act  on  his  part  for  successive 
terms  of  one  year  each,  unless  such  employee  shall,  at  least  sixty 
dajrs  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  first  or  any  succeeding  year, 
file  with  the  said  commissioner  a  notice  in  writing  to  the  effect 
that  he  desires  to  claim  his  said  right  of  action  at  common  law 
and  within  ten  days  thereafter  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  his 
employer.  A  minor  working  at  an  age  legally  permitted  under 
the  laws  of  this  State  shall  be  deemed  sui  juris  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act  and  no  other  person  shall  have  any  cause  of  action  or 
right  to  compensation  for  an  Injury  to  such  minor  employee  except 
as  expressly  provided  in  this  act ;  but  if  said  minor  shall  have  a 
parent  living  or  a  guardian,  such  parent  or  guardian,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  give  the  notice  and  file  a  copy  of  the  same  as  herein 
provided  by  this  section,  and  such  notice  shall  bind  the  minor  in 
the  same  manner  that  adult  employees  are  bound  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  In  case  no  such  notice  is  given,  such  minor 
shall  be  held  to  have  waived  his  right  of  action  at  common  law 
to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries.  Any  employee  or  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  any  minor  employee,  who  has  given  notice 
to  the  employer  that  he  claimed  his  right  of  action  at  common 
law  may  waive  such  claim  by  a  notice  in  writing,  which  shall 
take  effect  five  days  after  the  delivery  to  the  employer  or  his 
agent 

Waitiaff  tloM.      [In  ArUcle  II,  section  4  U  amended  by  ch.  2095,  Acts  of  1921,  bg 
reducing  the  waiting  time  to  one  week. 
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SectioD  5  ii  amended  by  the  same  act  by  extending  the  term    Xedi<»i>   «>te.» 
of  medical  treatment  to  8  weeks,  fixing  the  maximum  cost  at""* 
$20a    The  wor6B  **bat  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  receive 
such  notice  shall  not  render  the  employee  liable  for  such  service  '* 
are  stricken  off  from  the  end  of  the  last  sentence. 

Section  10  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  advancing  the  weekly    Bendtti. 
maximum  benefit  to  $10. 

In  Article  III,  section  1  Is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Section  1  (as  amended  by  ch.  2096,  Acts  of  1921).  If  the  em-  AgwaawnUbe. 
ployer  and  the  employee  reach  an  agreement  in  regard  to  compen-  SS^JiJj^*" 
sation  under  this  act,  a  memorandum  of  such  agreement  signed  by 
the  parties  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
who  shall  forthwith  docket  the  same  In  a  boolo  kept  for  that  purpose^ 
When  approved  by  the  said  commissioner,  the  agreement  shall 
be  enforceable  by  the  superior  court  by  any  suitable  process, 
Including  executions  against  goods,  chattels  and  real  estate,  and 
Including  proceedings  for  contempt  for  willful  failure  or  neglect 
to  obey  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  No  appeal  shall  lie 
from  the  agreement  thus  approved  unless  upon  allegation  that 
such  agreement  has  been  procured  by  fraud  or  coercion.  Such 
agreement  shall  be  approved  by  the  said  commissioner  only  when 
Its  terms  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  upon  appeal 
the  said  superior  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  as 
provided  in  section  16  of  this  article,  shall  make  any  amend- 
ment or  addition  to  said  agreement  as  approved  by  said  com- 
missioner, the  clerk  of  said  superior  court  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  said  commissioner  of  said  changes  made  in  said  agreement 

When  death  has  resulted  from  the  injury  and  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  employee  entitled  to  compensation  are,  or  the  ap- 
portionment thereof  among  them  Is,  In  dispute,  such  agreement 
may  relate  only  to  the  amount  of  compensation  and  to  the  persons 
to  whom  such  compensation  is  payable 

[Section  2  is  amended  by  ch.  2095,  Acts  of  1921,  by  Inserting 
between  the  words  "  act "  and  "  either  "  in  the  second  line,  the 
words  "  or  if  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  fall  to  approve  any 
agreement;**  also  by  adding  another  paragraph,  as  follows:] 

The  clerk  of  said  court  upon  the  filing  of  said  petition  shall  ^^^^  ^  »•**• 
forthwith  give  notice  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  pendency  ^^ 
of  the  petition  who  shall  thereupon  transmit  to  said  clerk  any 
agreements  or  documents  on  file  at  his  office  relative  to  said  claim. 

[Section  7  is  amended  by  ch.  2086,  Acts  of  1921.  The  latter 
half  of  the  section  now  reads  as  follows :] 

Upon  the  filing  of  said  reasons  of  appeal  and  transcript  the  Appodg. 
clerk  of  the  su];)erior  court  shall  present  the  transcript  to  the 
justice  who  heard  the  cause,  and  in  case  of  vacancy  in  office,  or 
for  any  cause,  the  clerk  is  unable  to  present  said  transcript  to 
the  justice  who  heard  the  cause,  then  said  transcript  shall  be 
presented  to  any  other  justice  of  the  superior  court,  and  such 
justice  shall  have  full  power  to  examine  and  pass  upon  and  * 
allow  said  transcript  The  justice  to  whom  said  transcript  has 
been  so  presented  by  the  clerk,  shall,  after  examination,  restore 
such  transcript  to  the  files  of  the  clerk  with  a  certificate  of  his 
action  thereon. 

Upon  an  appeal  being  taken  and  such  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony as  may  be  required  being  allowed  and  returned,  as  afore- 
said, or  in  case  of  allowance  or  of  failure  to  allow  and  return 
the  transcript  within  twenty  days  from  the  filing  thereof  with  the 
clerk,  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  shall  forthwith  certify  the 
cause  and  all  the  papers  therein  to  the  supreme  court  There- 
upon, on  motion  of  either  party,  or  by  agreement,  the  cause  may 
be  assigned  for  hearing  on  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the 
transcript 

[Section  14  is  amended  by  ch.  2095,  Acts  of  1921,  by  substituting 
the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  superior  court  in  the  proviso. 

In  Article  V,  section  9  is  amended  by  ch.  2095,  Acts  of  1921,  by 
Inserting  the  words  "to  employees"  after  the  word  ''injuries'* 
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in  the  second  line;  also  by  adding  to  the  first  parairaph  the 

B»m.#j^       words:] 

KzemptiML  u^^  provided  further.  That  this  section  shaH  not  apply  to 

policies  of  insurance  against  loss  from  explosicm  of  boilers  or 
fly  wheels  or  other  similar  single  catastrophe  hasarda.** 

NotiM  hy  com-     [New  sections  are  added  to  this  article  as  follows :] 
P*Q7*  Sec.  10.  (Added  by  ch.  2005,  Acts  of  1921.)     Every  insarance 

company  having  written  a  policy  insuring  against  liability  for  per- 
sonal injuries  to  employees  shall  Immediately  notify  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  of  the  issuance  of  such  a  policy  upon  forms 
to  be  provided  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Upon  the  canc^ 
lation  of  such  policy  or  failure  to  renew  the  same  every  in8u^ 
ance  company  having  written  such  policy  shall  immediately  notify 

Retunw.  the  said  commissioner  of  such  cancellation  or  failure  to  renew. 

Sec.  11.  (Added  by  ch.  2095,  Acts  of  1921.)  Any  insorance 
company  insuring  employers  sigalnst  liability  for  personal  in- 
juries to  employees  shall  fill  out  all  blanks  and  answer  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  it  by  said  commissioner  of  labor,  relating  to 
premiums  and  amounts  of  compensation  paid  which  the  said 
commissioner  may  deem  important  either  for  the  proper  adminls- 

TioUtioBi.       tratlon  of  this  act  or  for  statistical  purposes. 

Sec.  12.  (Added  by  ch.  2095,  Acts  of  1921.)  Any  Insurance 
company  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  give  notice,  as  reqnlred  in 
section  10  of  this  article,  or  which  fails  to  comply  with  tbe 
provisions  of  section  11  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  may  be  pttnlsbed 

.    .^,_.     '^  by  n  tine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 
rJ^^*^^     [In  Article  VI,  section  1  is  amended  by  ch  2095,  Acts  of  1921, 
by  changing  '*  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics  **  to  **  commis- 
sioner of  labor,"  by  substituting  "one  week"  for  "two  weeks** 
where  the  words  occur,  and  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 
Section  7  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  adding  tbereto  the 

n^mnrf  following:] 

forwded.  Providedy  however,  That  the  public  utility  commission  shall 

furnish  the  commissioner  of  labor  with  duplicate  reports  of  an 
accidents  reported  to  it  which  would  otherwise  be  reported  under 
this  act  to  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

[In  Article  VII,  section  8  is  amended  by  ch  2096,  Acts  of  1921, 
by  striking  out  the  words  **  and  to  report  certain  accidents  of  em- 
ployees." 

In  Article  VIII,  section  1  is  amended  by  ch  1900,  Acts  of  1920L 
hj  substituting  $3,000  for  $1300  in  subsection  (b).] 
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[Section  9442  of  the  compensation  law  is  amended  by  ch.  421, 
Acts  of  1921,  by  inserting  after  the  word  **  appliance  "  the  words 
"  furnished  by  the  employer." 

Section  9446  Is  amended  by  ch.  416,  Acts  of  1921,  so  that  the 
second  clause  thereof  now  reads  as  follows:] 

And  if  compensation  is  awarded  under  this  article,  the  em*  Sobracstioii  of 
ployer  having  paid  the  compensation,  or  having  become  liable  «"pioy«. 
therefor,  may  collect  In  his  own  name,  or  that  of  the  Injured  em- 
ployee, or  his  personal  representative,  if  deceased,  from  the  other 
person  against  whom  legal  liability  for  damage  exists  the  amount 
of  such  liability  and  shall  hold  for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  injured  em- 
ployee or  his  personal  representative,  if  deceased,  the  amount  of 
damages  collected  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  compensation  paid 
such  employee  or  his  representative,  plus  the  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable exi)ense  of  collecting  the  same. 

[Section  9458  is  amended  in  subsection  6  by  ch.  420,  Acts  of 
1921,  by  adding  thereto  the  following:! 

With  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  industrial  commissioner,  Dir«et  pa^^ 
the  employer  may  pay  to  the  surviving  widow  of  a  deceased,  the  menti. 
compensation  payable  to  such  widow  and  the  minor  children  of  the 
deceased  without  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
for  such  minor  children,  and  payment  of  such  compensation  by 
the  employer  shall  relieve  him  of  all  obligation  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  such  compensation  so  paid.  ESxcept  in  those  cases 
where  a  lump-sum  settlement  has  been  made,  such  approval  by 
the  industrial  commissioner  may  be  at  any  time  revoked  or  modi- 
fied for  cause. 

[Also  a  new  subsection  8  Is  added  by  ch.  418,  Acts  of  1921,  as 
follows:] 

8.  No  compensation  shall  be  payable  under  this  act  to  a  widow      Noore«ident 
or  dependent  unless  such  widow  or  dependent  was  a  resident  of  »ii«* 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  deceased. 

[Section  9459  is  amended  by  ch.  419,  Acts  of  1921,  by  changing     Weddy  mud- 
the  weekly  maximum  payment  from  $12  to  $15,  and  the  minimum  °>um. 
from  $6.50  to  $7.50  in  subsections  2  and  6,  likewise  the  maximum 
in  subsection  8. 

Section  9465  is  amended  by  ch.  422,  Acts  of  1921,  by  fixing  the 
salary  of  the  deputy  commissioner  at  $2,400. 

Section  9471  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Section  9471  (as  amended  by  ch.  417,  Acts  of  1921).  The  board  Heariogi. 
of  arbitration  shall  make  such  inquiries  and  investigations  as  it 
shall  deem  necessary.  The  hearings  of  the  board  shall  be  in  the 
city  or  town  or  place  where  the  Injury  occurred,  provided  that 
when  an  injury  occurs  in  a  remote  place,  the  hearing  may  be  held 
at  some  other  place  which  shall  appear  to  the  industrial  commis- 
sioner to  be  more  convenient  to  the  parties  and  the  witnesses. 
And  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  kept,  the 
expense  of  such  record  to  be  borne  by  the  fund  of  the  State  indus- 
trial commissioner.  And  the  decisions  of  the  board,  together  with 
the  statement  of  evidence  submitted  before  it;  its  rulings,  its 
>  findings  of  fact,  its  conclusions  of  law  and  other  matters  pertinent 
to  questions  arising  before  it,  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the 
industrial  commissioner.  Unless  a  claim  for  review  is  filed  by 
either  party  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
findings  of  the  board  of  arbitration  In  the  office  of  the  industrial 
commissioner,  the  decision  shall  be  enforceable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  articl& 
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ACTS  OF  19ia 
Ghapteb  862.  OpenUion  of  thretMng  machines. 

[This  act,  relating  to  compensation  for  thresher  emplojees,  Is 
amended  by  ch.  423,  Acts  of  1921. 

Section  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  mid  the  words  **  as  sodi 
employees." 

Section  2  is  aai^ded  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:] 
Motuaifl.  Provided,  however,  That  any  organization  or  association  or- 

ganized and  existing  under  the  provisions  of  section  9484  of 
chapter  5  of  the  South  Dakota  RerisM  Code  of  1919,  may  issue 
a  certificate  of  membership  to  be  approved  by  the  industrial  com- 
missioner, which  certificate  of  membership  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  the  policy  of  insurance  herein  referred  to. 

[Section  2  is  further  amended  by  inserting  in  the  last  sentence 
after  the  words  "  policy  of  insurance  **  the  words  "  or  certificate 
of  membership."    The  same  change  is  made  in  section  3.] 

ACTS  OF  1920— SPECIAL  SESSION. 

Chaptkb  66. — Workfnen*8  compensation  insurance — Rremimm 

rates. 


filed. 


Rat«i  to  be  Sbction  1.  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  each  insurer  of  any  obliga- 
tion under  the  South  Dakota  workmen's  compensation  law  to  file 
with  the  commissioner  of  insurance  whenever  required  by  him  a 
schedule  of  the  premiums  charged  employers  by  sucii  insurer 
for  insuring  such  obligations  and  also  to  furnish  tiim  whenever 
required  verified  statements  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums 
barged  and  compensation,  medical  and  other  expenses  paid  bj 
such  insurer  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Soatli 
Dakota  workmen's  compensation  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  commissioner  to  make  a  careful  investigation  whenever  and 
as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  give  employers  and 
insurers  ample  opportunity  to  be  heard.    If  after  such  investiga- 

EsceMiTeratat.  ^^^^  j^  ^j^^^jj  ^  ^j  ^^  opinion  that  such  premiums  are  excesslTe. 
he  shall  make  an  order  to  that  effect  therein  stating  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  such  premiums  and  when  such  changes  shall 
take  effect  and  serve  the  same  upon  such  insurers  by  forwardinj; 
copies  of  such  order  by  registered  mail  to  the  home  office  of  soch 
insurers,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  insurers 
to  charge  greater  premiums  than  so  specified  by  such  com- 
missioner. Such  order  may  at  any  time  be  modified  or  revoked 
by  such  commissioner  for  due  cause  after  giving  employers  and 
insurers  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Such  order  may  be  reviewed 
by  the  circuit  court  in  Hughes  County  upon  the  petition  of  any 
insurer,  employer,  or  other  person  interested. 
Approved  June  80, 182a 
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[Section  2  of  part  1  of  the  compensatton  law  of  this  State  la    Bsdnrioa. 
amended  by  ch.  115,  Acts  of  1921,  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"farm   laborers,**   the  words  "ranch  laborers,**  thus  effecting 
their  specific  exclusion.] 
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[The  compenntloii  law  of  this  State  to  embodied  In  Die  kfli- 
latlOD  establishing  an  industrial  commission,  and  proTlding  for 
industrial  safeguards,  factory  Inspection,  etc.  This  title  wis 
amended  by  ch.  87,  Acts  of  1021. 

Section  8072  of  the  Compiled  Laws,  relative  to  safeguards  and 
safety  devices,  is  amended  by  adding  th«*eto  the  following:] 
FaiiOT  to  pro-  Where  Injury  Is  caused  by  the  willful  failure  of  the  employer 
Yidt  Mfcvuardt.  ^^  eomply  with  any  sUtute  of  the  State  or  any  lawful  order  of 
the  Industrial  commission,  compensation  as  provided  in  this  act 
shall  be  Increased  fifteen  per  cent,  except  in  case  of  injury  re- 
sulting in  death. 

[Section  3073  is  amended  by  adding  the  following: :] 
Act*    oi    CB-      (a)  Where  injury  Is  cajosed  by  the  willful  failure  of  the  em- 
pioycc*.  ployee  to  use  safety  devices  where  provided  by  the  employer,  or, 

(b)  Where  injury  results  from  the  employee's  willful  failure 
to  obey  any  order  or  reasonable  rule  adopted  by  the  employer  for 
the  safety  of  the  employee,  or, 

(c)  Where  Injury  results  from  the  intoxication  of  the  em- 
ployee, compensation  provided  therein  shall  be  reduced  fiftees 
per  cent 

The  above  provisions  do  not  apply  in  death  benefits. 
[Section  3094  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "to  tbe 
State  insurance  fund  hereinafter  provided  for,*'  and  substitutlof 
the  words  "  Into  the  State  treasury." 

Section  3104  is  amended  by  changing  '*  and "  to  "  or "  Id  tbe 
first  line  of  paragraph  8. 

Section  3106  is  amended  by  striking  out,  near  the  middle 
thereot  the  words  '*  at  par  and  accrued  interest*' 

Section   8112   is   amended   by   adding  a   new   paragraph,  ai 

follows:] 

iiJI**^'^    **™*      (8)  The  term  "  average  weekly  earnings  "  shall  mean  the  aTe^ 

"'^  age  weekly  earnings  arrived  at  by  rule  provided  In  section  3142. 

in^'S^*^^'     tSecUon  3114  is  amended  by  adding  to  psragraph  8  the  fol- 

paniet.        -  lOWlUg:] 

Provided,  The  industrial  commission  of  Utah  may  at  any  ttm 
change  or  modify  Its  findings  of  fact  herein  provided  for,  if  in  iti 
Judgment  such  acticm  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  secure  or  asaore 
a  strict  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  reference 
to  the  payment  of  compensation  and  the  furnishing  of  medical, 
nurse,  and  hospital  services,  medicines,  and  burial  expenses  tB 
injured  and  the  depoidents  of  killed  employees. 

[Also,  by  striking  out  from  paragraph  4  (newly  so  numbered), 
the  entire  matter  following  the  word  "  used  "  in  the  fifth  line. 

Section  3116  is  amended  by  substituting  the  words  *'  State  is- 
surance  fund  "  for  tbe  word  **  commission  "  in  the  second  line. 

Section  3121  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "three 
months"  in  the  last  clause  and  substituting  therefor  the  wordi 
••on  or  before  December  15th." 

Section  3123  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  **tt)ere- 
after"  in  the  fourth  line  the  words  "furnish  pay-roll  expendi- 
ture reports  and." 

Section  3125  to  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Tax  on  prtmi-     Sbc.  3125   (ss  amended  by  ch.  67,  Acts  of  1921).  Bmployeca 

uma,  etc  ^|,q  tm^er  the  terms  of  this  act,  or  by  authority  of  the  commla- 

slon,  are  authorized  to  pay  compensation  direct  and  the  State 

Insurance  fund,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  the  same  per  cent  as  required 

by  law  to  be  paid  by  insurance  companies  upon  their  premioms. 
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based  upon  an  amoimt  equivalent  to  premiums  which  would  be 
paid  by  such  employer  if  insured  in  the  State  insurance  fund*; 
said  tax  to  be  computed  and  collected  by  the  State  commission 
and  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

[Section  3127  is  amended  by  strilslng  out  all  matter  following 
the  word  "  occurring,"  in  the  fourth  line  thereof. 

Section  3182  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "em- 
ployee '*  in  the  second  line  the  words  **  whether  resulting  In  death 
or  otherwise." 

Section  3138  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  3133  (as  amended  by  ch.  67,  Acts  of  1921).  If  an  em-  injarie»  by 
ployee  under  this  act  be  Injured  or  killed  while  in  the  course  of  third  ptrtiea. 
his  employment  by  another  not  in  the  same  ^nployment,  he  or  his 
dependents  In  case  of  death,  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation 
and  to  no  other  remedy  unless  the  employer  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  8129  and  8130.  No  employee  or  the  de- 
pendents In  case  of  death  shall  be  granted  compensation  in  such 
case  unless  such  employee  or  his  dependents,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  assign  any  cause  of  action  existing  against  the  person  re* 
sponsible  for  or  causing  the  Injury  or  death  to  the  State  insur- 
ance fund,  if  compensation  be  payable  therefrom,  and  otherwise 
to  the  person  or  association  or  corporation  liable  for  the  payment 
of  such  compensation.  And  sudi  cause  of  action  is  by  this  section 
made  .assignable,  whether  it  be  for  Injury  or  death,  and  the 
dependents  or  the  personal  regresentatlye  and  not  the  heirs  in 
such  case  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  make  a  full  and 
exclusive  assignment  notwithstanding  sections  6504  and  6505^ 
Oomplled  Laws  of  Utah,  1917. 

[Section  3134  is  repealed. 

Section  8187  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  a  mini- 
mum of  |7  per  week,"  the  words  "  Provided,  That  where  the  wage 
earned  at  the  time  of  injury  Is  less  than  |7  per  week,  then  in  such 
cases  the  amount  of  wages  earned  should  be  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid." 

Section  3140  is  amended  by  dianglng  paragraph  1  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:] 

1.  The  employer  or  Insurance  carrier  shall  pay  the  burial  ex-  Death, 
penses  of  the  deceased  as  provided  herein,  and  if  there  are  no 
dependents,  shall  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  sum  equal  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  amount  provided  in  subsection  2  of  this 
section.  Any  dalm  for  compensatlcm  must  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mission within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  no  claim  for  compensation  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  commission,  the  payment  of  the  sum  equal  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  amount  provided  in  subsection  2  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  at  that  time  into  the  State  treasury  by  the  employer 
or  the  Insurance  carrier.  Such  payment  shall  be  held  in  a  special 
fund  for  the  purposes  provided  in  subsections  6  and  7  of  this 
sectl<m ;  the  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  this  special 
fund,  and  the  ccHnmlssion  shall  direct  the  distribution  thereof. 

[Paragraph  3  of  this  section  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following:] 

PrwMtd,  That  the  benefits  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall     Adjustment  of 
be  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  dependency  beneBtt. 
existing  at  the  date  of  Injury,  and  any  amount  awarded  by  the 
commission  under  this  section  must  be  consistent  with  the  general 
provisions  of  this  act 

[Paragraph  6  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  words,  "  Half 
brothers  and  half  sisters  shall  be  included  In  the  words  '  brother 
or  sister  *  as  above  used." 

New  paragraphs  7  and  8  are  added,  as  follows:] 

7.  If  any  wholly  dependent  persons,  who  have  been  receiving  the     Extension    of 
benefits  of  this  act,  and  who,  at  the  termination  of  such  benefits  i>«n«fits. 
are  yet  in  a  dependent  condition,  and  under  all  reasonable  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  entitled  to  additional  benefits,  the  Indus- 
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trial  commission  may,  at  its  discretion*  extend  indefinite  tocb 
benefits;  but  tiie  liability  of  the  employer  or  insurance  carrier 
inTolved  shall  not  be  extended,  but  the  additional  benefits  aUowed 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  special  fund  proridCMl  for  in  subdivision  1 
•f  this  section. 

AU«m.  a  When  any  alien  dependent  of  the  deceased  resides  outride  of 

the  United  States  of  America  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  or  Cuh 
ada,  such  depend«it  shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  tbt 
amount  provided  herein. 

[Section  8141  is  amended  by  changinf  the  last  sentence  so  as 
to  read  as  follows:] 

DMth  of  bMc-     Should  any  dependent  of  a  deceased  employee  die  during  tlie 
'<^'*^*  period  covered  by  such  weekly  payments,  the  right  of  such  de- 

pendent to  compensation  under  this  title  shall  cease:  Providei, 
Should  a  widow  who  is  the  sole  dependent  of  a  deceased  em- 

B«BiaiTiMpe.     ployee,  and  who  is  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act,  remanr 

during  the  period  covered  by  such  weekly  paymoits,  she  shall 

be  entitled  to  receive  in  lump-sum  payment  one-third  of  tte 

benefits  yet  remaining  unpaid  at  the  time  of  such  remarrlagSL 

[Sections  8142  and  8147  are  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Oonputationof     Sbc.  8142  (as  amended  by  ch.  67,  Acts  of  1921).  The  average 
"^  weekly  wage  of  the  injured  person  at  the  time  of  ttie  injury  shall 

be  taken  as  the  basis  upon  whidi  to  compute  the  benefits,  and 
shall  be  arrived  at  and  determined  in  the  following  manner,  to 
wit :  Employment  shall  mean  purqpit  in  the  usual  trade,  businesi, 
or  profession  of  the  employer.  Five  and  one-half  or  six  day 
employment  shall  mean  pursuit  in  the  usual  trade,  business,  or 
profession,  the  usual  op^*ation  of  which  is  six  days  or  less  per 
week.  Seven  day  employment  shall  mean  pursuit  in  the  usoal 
trade,  business,  or  profosslon,  the  usual  operation  of  which  is  seven 
days  per  week.  The  average  weekly  wage  shall  be  determined  as 
follows : 

1.  Determine  the  contract  of  hire  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Injury,  whether  upon  annual,  month,  week,  day,  hour,  or  piece 
basis; 

2.  Determine  whether  the  employment  is  operated  on  a  five  and 
one-half,  six,  or  seven  day  basis; 

8.  Determine  daily  wage  as  follows: 

(a)  If  the  wage  is  on  an  annual  basis,  and  the  employment  Is 
seven  days  per  week,  divide  the  annual  salary  by  S64  daj& 
Result — daily  wage.  If  employment  is  five  and  one-half  or  six 
days  per  week,  divide  the  annual  salary  by  812  days.  Result— 
daily  wage. 

(b)  If  wage  is  on  monthly  basis,  multiply  monthly  salary  by  12 
and  proceed  as  above  (a)  to  determine  daily  wage. 

(c)  If  the  wage  is  on  a  daily  basis,  no  rule  is  required. 

(d)  If  the  wage  is  on  an  hourly  basis,  multiply  pay  per  hour  hf 
the  number  of  hours  said  employment  regularly  <^>erate8,  or  if 
operation  is  not  regular,  use  eight  hours  as  a  day. 

(e)  If  the  wage  is  on  piece  basis,  use  the  average  daily  ean- 
ings  for  a  reasonable  period  in  which  employment  has  been  nga- 
lar.  Divide  the  amount  earned  by  the  number  of  days  worked  in 
such  period.  If  the  duration  of  employment  has  been  too  short 
to  determine  as  above,  then  use  the  wage  of  an  average  employee, 
taking  into  consideration  the  experience  of  said  employee  and 
determine  as  above  (a). 

(f)  If  the  wage  is  on  part-time  basis,  and  the  employment  is 
regular,  the  wage  shall  be  extended  to  full-time  basis,  or  that 
wage  the  injured  would  earn  if  working  full  time  in  such  employ- 
ment, and  determine  as  above  (a). 

4.  To  determine  average  weekly  wage,  if  the  employment  If 
five  and  one-half  or  six  days  per  week,  multiply  the  daily  wage, 
as  determined  by  the  foregoing  method,  by  800  and  divide  by  52. 
If  the  employment  is  seven  days  per  week,  multiply  the  daily 
wage,  as  determined  above,  by  882  days  and  diride  by  52. 
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5.  To  determin*  weakly  compeosatioD,  let  D  repreeent  daily 
wage. 
If  5i  or  6  days  of  emffloyment  per  week    •    •    • 

Dx800x60 

=weekly  compenaation. 

52 

If  7  days  of  employment  per  wbA    •    •    • 

Dx832xeo 

=weekly  compeneatioiL 

52 

6l  To  determine  daily  compoiaatien,  divide  weekly  compenM- 
tion  by  seven. 

Bec  3147  (aa  amended  by  di.  07,  Acta  of  1821).  In  addiUon  to  >(«u«^  «to.* 
the  conuMiiaation  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  employer  or  inaur-  *^ 
ance  carrier,  or  the  State  insurance  fond  shall  in  ordinary  cases 
also  be  required  to  pay  such  a  reasonable  sum  for  medical,  nurse, 
and  hospital  services,  and  for  medicines,  and  for  sach  other  arti- 
ficial means  and  appliances  as  may  be  necessary  to  treat  the  pa- 
ti^it  aa  in  the  Judgment  of  the  commission  may  be  Just,  not  ex- 
ceeding tiie  sum  of  $500:  Provided,  That  if  npon  apidication  to 
and  investigation  by  the  commission  it  shall  find  that  in  particu- 
lar cases  such  an  amount  is  insuflkdent,  then  and  in  such  event 
the  commission  shall  determine  and  fix  such  a  reasonable  amount 
as  under  all  the  drcumstaiices  shall  be  fair  and  Just,  and  in 
case  death  results  from  the  injury  the  commission  shall  also  re- 
quire the  emi^oyer  or  insurance  carrier,  or  the  State  insurance 
fund,  to  pay  the  burial  expenses  in  ordinary  cases  not  exceeding  the  Burial  t  s  • 
sum  of  $160 :  *  Provided,  however.  That  If  upon  an  application  p«"««* 
and  hearing  the  commission  shall  find  that  in  particular  cases 
that  amount  shall  be  Insufladent,  then  and  in  that  event  the  com- 
mission shall  determine  and  fix  such  a  sum  for  burial  expenses 
as  in  its  Judgment  under  all  the  circumstances  shall  be  fair  and 
Just  The  commission  shall  in  all  cases  allow  only  such  an  amount 
for  the  services  and  things  herein  provided  for  as  in  its  Judgment 
shall  be  fair  and  Just 

[Section  3148  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  ''thereby^ 
in  the  fourth  line,  the  words  '*  including  the  State  insurance 
fund  " ;  also  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e),  as  follows:] 

(e)  In  all  cases  coming  before  the  industrial  commission  in    AttonMTi'  i*m. 
which  attorneys  have  been  employed,  the  commission  is  vested 
with  full  power  to  regulate  and  fix  the  fee  charge  to  be  made  by 
such  attorneys. 

[Section  3152  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph,  as  fol- 
lows:] 

1.  An  Injured  employee  who  desires  to  leave  the  locality  in  j^***  •'  *•" 
which  he  or  she  has  been  employed  during  the  treatment  of  his  ***'*^* 
or  her  injury  or  desires  to  leave  this  State,  shall  report  to  his 
or  her  attending  physician  for  examination,  notifying  the  commis- 
sion in  writing  of  such  intention  to  leave,  accompanying  such 
notice  with  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician,  setting 
forth  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury,  the  condition  of  the  em- 
ployee, together  with  a  statement  of  the  probable  length  of  time 
the  disability  will  continue.  After  complying  with  the  require- 
ments herein  set  forth  and  upon  written  consent  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  employee  may  leave  the  locality  in  which  he  or  she  has 
licen  employed,  otherwise  no  compensation  will  be  allowed  during 
such  absence  from  the  locality  in  which  he  or  she  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

[A  new  section  is  added,  as  follows:] 

Sec.  8156x   (added  by  ch.  67,  Acts  of  1921).  Where  an  em-     "f^^JJ  ♦•  ^ 
ployee  claiming  to  have  suffered  an  injury  in  the  service  of  his  ^**"  *«UMy« 

>The  proviso  following  the  figures  160  was  rttained  in  the  enfronad 
bill.  The  minute  clerk  of  the  senate,  however,  certifies  that  all  after 
these  figures  was  stricken  out  by  an  amendment  duly  ca^ed  and  recorded. 
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employer  fkUla  t6  five  notice  to  his  employer  of  the  time  and 
place  where  the  accident  and  injury  occurred  and  the  nature  of 

*  the  same  within  forty-eight  hours,  or  f^ls  to  report  for  medical 

treatment  within  said  time,  the  compoisatlon  provided  for  hereiii 
■ball  be  reduced  fifteen  per  cent :  Provided,  ho%cever.  That  know- 
ledge of  such  injury  obtained  from  any  source  on  the  part  of  socb 
employer,  bis  managing  agent,  superintendent,  foreman,  or  other 
person  in  authority,  or  knowledge  of  the  assertion  of  the  injured 
sufilcient  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  employer  to  make  an  li- 
vestigation  into  the  facts  and  to  provide  medical  treatment  ritall 
be  equivalent  to  such  notice  or  any  defect  or  inaccuracy  therein 
shall  not  subject  the  claimant  to  such  reductl<m.  If  It  Is  found  u 
a  fact  In  the  proceedings  for  the  collection  of  the  claim  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  mislead  or  prejudice  the  ^nployer  in  making 
his  defense,  and  that  he  was  not.  In  fact,  so  misled  or  preju- 
diced ther^y:  And  provided  fwrther.  That  if  no  notice  of  the 
accident  and  Injury  is  given  to  the  employer  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  accident,  the  right  to  compensation  shall  be  wholly 
barred. 

Reports.  [Section  8109  Is  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  biennial  reports, 

the  opening  lines  now  reading :  '*  On  or  befiwe  the  15th  day  at 
December  preceding  the  regular  sessions  of  the  legislatiire  the 
commission,  under  the  oath  of  at  \emit  two  of  Its  monbers,  ihaU 
make  a  report  to  the  governor  for  the  preceding  biennial  period," 
etc. 

Retara   of     Section  8168  is  amended  by  adding  the  following :] 
fundi.  Provided,  That  the  said  sum  of  $40,000  so  appropriated  for  the 

State  insurance  fund  shall  be  returned  to  the  State  treasury  froo 
the  State  insurance  fund,  either  in  cash  or  in  securities  po^ 
chased  by  the  State  insurance  fund  or  as  credits  to  apply  oe 
premiums  due  or  to  become  due  from  the  State  at  such  time  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  commission  shall  deem  advisable  and 
when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  commission,  the  return  of  said  appro- 
priation may  be  made  without  Impairing  the  aolTeocy  of  nid 
SUte  insurance  fund. 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  Is  amended  by  Acts  Nos. 
167,  168,  and  168,  Acts  of  1921.  Section  5786  is  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  fbliows:]  ^  ^ ,  j,  w.,.^ 

Sf*.  6786  (as  amended  by  No.  167.  Acts  of  1821).  Where  the  TouidiMbiiity. 
injury  causes  total  disability  for  work,  the  employer  during  such 
disability,  not  including  the  first  fourteen  days  thereof  if  said 
injury  is  received  prior  to  tlie  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  not  including  the  first  seven  days  thereof  if 
received  on  or  after  said  last-named  day,  shall  pay  the  injured 
employee  a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
average  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  twelve  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  if  said  injury  is  received  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
July,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  not  more  than  fifteoi 
dollars  if  received  on  or  after  said  last-named  day,  nor  less  than 
six  dollars  a  week  in  any  event  Payments  shall  not  continue 
after  the  disability  ends,  nor  longer  than  two  hundred  and  sixty 
weeks,  and  in  case  the  total  disability  begins  after  a  period  of 
partial  disability  the  period  of  partial  disability  shall  be  deducted 
from  such  total  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  weeks.  In  case 
of  an  employee  whose  average  weekly  wages  are  less  than  three 
dollars  a  week,  the  compensation  shall  be  the  full  amount  of  such 
average  weekly  wages. 

[Section  6788  is  amended  by  making  the  first  paragraph  read 
as  follows:] 

Sec.  5788  (as  amended  by  No.  168,  Acts  of  1921).  In  case  of  ^  Pe™ij«|t p*'- 
the  following  injuries,  the  compensation  shall  be  paid  during"**  di«i>ii»"ai. 
total  disability,  as  provided  in  section  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  total  disa- 
bility occasioned  by  said  injuries  the  employer  shall  pay  to  said 
injured  employee  fifty  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  wages,  com- 
puted as  provided  in  section  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  subject  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  as  provided  In 
section  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five,  for  the 
periods  stated  against  such  injuries,  respectively,  but  in  no  case 
to  exceed  the  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  weeks,  which  com- 
pensation shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  benefits  except  those  pro- 
vided in  section  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

[Section  5804  is  amended  by  No.  169,  Acts  of  1921,  by  adding 
thereto  the  following:] 

On  request  of  said  commissioner  such  examination  shall  be    Medical  exam- 
made  by  the  director  of  the  State  laboratory  of  hygiene  or  by  a  in»tion^ 
physician   designated  by  him.    Said  director  shall   advise  the 
commissioner,  when  requested  by  him,  on  medical  matters  per- 
taining to  the  work  of  said  commissioner. 

ACTS  OF  1921. 

No.  164. — W(Mr}cmen*$  compensation  insurance. 

Section  1.  Every  insurance  company,  corporation  or  association  ^Atet  to  b« 
or  other  insurer,  herein  called  "  Insurer,"  which  insures  employers  **** 
against  liability  for  compensation  under  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  shall  file  with  the  insurance  commissioner  its  classifi- 
cation of  risks  and  premium  rates,  together  with  basic  rates  and 
schedule  or  merit  ratings,  if  a  system  of  schedule  or  merit  rating 
be  in  use,  none  of  which  shall  take  effect  until  the  commissioner 
shall  have  approved  the  same  as  reasonable  and  proper  for  the 
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risks  to  which  tliey  req[)ectiyely  apply.  The  commiBsioiier  may 
withdraw  his  approval  of  a  premium  rate  or  schedule  made  t^ 
an  insurer,  if  in  his  Judgment  such  premium  rate  or  schedule  ii 
Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  insorer. 
,«.  On  and  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-oDt 
such  an  insurer  shall  not  issue,  renew,  or  carry  any  insoranee 
against  liability  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act  at 
premium  rates  other  than  those  iqMMx>ved  by  the  cpmmissionfir 
for  such  carrier  as  reasonable  and  jproj^er  for  tiie  risks  to  wliicfa 
they  respectively  apidy :  Provided,  That  if  the  commissioner  ihall 
have  previously  approved  a  system  of  schedule  or  merit  rat- 
ing, filed  with  him  by  an  insurer,  the  same  may  be  applied  to 
risks  subject  tliereto  only  by  a  regional  rating  bureau  approved 
by  the  commissioner  for  the  uniform  and  impartial  i4;»plicttion 
thoreot  The  adjusted  rate  arrived  at  by  any  reduction  or  in- 
crease from  the  basic  rate  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  com- 
missioner, in  the  application  <^  such  system  of  scliednle  or  merit  - 
rating,  shall  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  insurance  contracts  or  in 
the  endorsements  attached  thereto. 

Ssc.  2.  An  insurer  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  for  a  sub- 
sequent offense  shall  be  fined  a  like  amount  and  its  license  to  do 
business  in  this  State  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  iDaa- 
ance  commissioner. 
Approved  April  1,  lfi(21. 
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[Section  2  of  the  compensation  law  of  this  State  Is  amended 
by  No.  425,  Acts  of  1922,  by  making  subsection  (b)  read  as  fol- 
lows:] 

(b)  "  Employee  "  shall  include  every  person,  including  a  minor,  "  BmpioytM^" 
in  the  service  of  another  under  any  contract  of  hire  or  apprentice- 
ship, written  or  implied,  except  one  whose  employment  is  not 
iu  the  usua^  course  of  the  trade,  business,  occupation,  or  profession 
of  the  employer;  and  as  relating  to  those  so  employed  by  the 
^tate  the  term  '*  employee  "  shall  include  all  officers  and  employees 
utereof,  except  only  such  as  are  elected  by  the  people,  or  by  the 
general  assembly,  or  appointed  by  the  governor  either  with  or 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  senate;  as  relating  to  municipal 
corporations  and  political  divisions  of  the  State,  the  term  "em- 
ployee** shall  include  all  officers  and  employees  thereof,  except 
such  as  are  elected  by  the  people  or  elected  by  the  council,  or 
other  governing  body  of  said  municipal  corporation  or  political 
division,  who  act  in  purely  administrative  capacities  and  to  serve 
for  a  definite  term  of  office.  Policemen  and  firemen,  except  police- 
men and  firemen  in  cities  containing  more  than  170,000  inhabit- 
ants, shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  respective  cities, 
counties,  or  towns  in  which  their  services  are  employed  and  by 
whom  their  salaries  are  paid.  Any  reference  to  an  employee  who 
has  been  injured  shall,  when  the  emloyee  is  dead,  include  diso  his 
legal  representative,  dependents,  and  other  persons  to  whom  com- 
pensation may  be  payable. 

[Section  12  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Sec.  12  (as  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1920).  The  rights  and  B«ne*r  aeta- 
remedies  herein  granted  to  an  employee  where  he  and  his  employer  ** 
have  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  act  respectively  to  pay  and 
accept  compensation  on  account  of  personal  injury  or  death  by 
accident  shall  exclude  all  other  rights  and  remedies  of  such 
employee,  his  personal  representative,  parents,  dependents,  or 
next  of  kin  at  common  law,  or  otherwise  on  account  of  such  in- 
jury, loss  of  service,  or  death. 

The  making  of  a  lawful  claim  against  an  employer  for  com-  Ib juries  bj 
pensation  under  this  act  for  the  injury  or  death  of  his  employee  ^^  v^rtim. 
shall  operate  as  an  assignment  to  the  employer  of  any  right  to 
recover  damages  which  the  injured  employee  or  his  personal 
representative  or  other  person  may  have  against  any  other  party 
for  such  injury  or  death,  and  such  employer  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  such  right  and  may  enforc%  in  his  own  name  or  in  the 
name  of  the  injured  employee  or  his  personal  representative, 
the  legal  liability  of  such  other  party.  The  amount  of  compen- 
sation paid  by  the  employer,  or  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  the  injured  employee  or  his  dependents  are  entitled,  shall 
not  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  any  action  brought  to  recover 
damages,  but  any  amount  collected  by  the  employer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer or  for  which  he  is  liable  shall  be  held  by  the  employer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  injured  employee  or  other  person  entitled  there- 
to, less  such  amounts  as  are  paid  by  the  employer  for  reasonable 
expenses  and  attorney's  fees:  Provided,  That  no  compromise  set- 
tlement shall  be  made  by  the  employer  or  insurance  carrier  in 
the  exercise  of  such  right  of  subrogation  without  the  approval  of 
the  industrial  commission  and  the  injured  employee  or  the  per- 
sonal representative  or  dependents  of  the  deceased  employee  being 
firdt  had  and  obtained. 
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tebrocmticw.  Where  Buj  employer  la  Insored  afalnst  liability  for  oompoHi- 
tion  with  any  fnaurance  carrier,  and  soeh  insoraiioe  carrier  thafl 
have  paid  any  compeiMation  for  which  the  employer  la  liable  or 
ahall  have  aanimed  the  liability  of  the  employer  therefor.  It  ihafl 
be  sabrogated  to  all  the  righta  and  duties  of  the  eoipk^rer.  ad 
may  enforce  any  such  ri^ta  in  Ita  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  tie 
in Jnred  employee  or  hia  or  her  personal  representative :  Fnviiei, 
hoioever.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  constroed  as  cootarrtng  apoi 
iBSorance  carriers  any  other  or  farther  rights  than  those  ezlidie 
In  the  employer  at  the  time  of  the  injury  to  his  employee,  iny- 
thing  in  the  policy  of  Insorance  to  the  contrary  notwltliatandiiis. 
NotMng  In  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  malce,  for  die 
purposes  of  this  act,  the  employees  of  an  indepoident  contractor, 
the  employees  of  the  person  or  corporaticm  employing  or  contract- 
ln)c  with  sQcb  independent  contractor. 
Madiol  tTMt  [Section  26  is  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1920.  by  increaiins 
"""^  the  period  for  free  medical  treatment  from  SO  to  60  days. 

WaitiM  time.  Section  29  is  amended  by  the  same  chapter  by  reducing  the  waft- 
ing time  from  14  to  10  days,  also  by  adding,  "*  If,  however,  siidi 
incapacity  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  more  tlian  six  weeks,  tlica 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  from  the  first  day  of  soch  ia- 
capadty." 
Miriwwn  btne-  Section  80  is  amended  by  the  same  chapter  by  increasing  the 
'^  weekly  maximum  benefit  from  $10  to  $12,  and  the  total  from  $4,000 

to  $4,000. 

Section  31  is  similarly  amended  as  to  the  weekly  maxlmnm. 

Section  32  is  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1920,  by  changing  sab- 
division  (q)  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
Low  of  Tiiioii.  (q)  For  the  permanent  total  loss  of  the  vision  of  an  eye,  fifty 
per  centum  of  the  average  weekly  wage  during  one  hundred 
wee^;  and  for  the  permanent  partial  loss  of  the  vision  of  an 
eye,  the  percentage  of  one  hundred  weeks  equivalent  to  the  per^ 
centage  of  the  vision  so  permanently  lost 

[Also  by  adding  a  new  subdivision  (s),  as  follows:] 
Lots  ci  wm,         (a)  In  construing  the  foregoing  section  the  permanent  loss  of 
the  use  of  a  meml)er  shall  be  held  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  soch 
member,  and  for  the  permanent  partial  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a 
member  compensation  may  be  proportionately  awarded. 

[Weekly  limitations  are  the  same  as  in  section  30. 

Section  38  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 
Death  from  Sec.  38  (as  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1920).  When  an  os- 
ployee  receives  or  is  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  act  for 
an  injury  covered  by  section  thirty-two,  and  dies  from  any  other 
cause  than  the  injury  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  compensation, 
payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  compensation  shall  be  made  to 
his  statutory  distributees  dependent  upon  him  for  support  in  Wen 
of  the  compensation  the  employee  would  have  been  entitled  to  had 
he  lived :  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  death  is  due  to  a  cause 
that  is  compensable  under  ^his  act  and  the  dependents  of  such 
employee  are  awarded  compensation  therefor,  all  right  to  unpaid 
compensation  provided  by  this  section  shall  cease  and  determine 
DMth  beneAts.  [Section  39  is  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1920,  by  increasing 
the  maximum  weekly  benefits  for  death  from  $10  to  $12.  This  act 
also  extended  the  maximum  term  of  payments  to  500  weeks,  but 
this  was  returned  to  300  weeks  by  ch.  427,  Acts  of  1922. 

Section  42  is  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1920,  by  advandng  the 
total  maximum  compensation  from  $4,000  to  $4,500. 

Section  45  is  amended  by  ch.  425,  Acts  of  1922,  by  reducing  the 
term  after  which  lump-sum  commutations  may  be  made  from  26 
weeks  to  6  weeks. 

Section  46  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "occurred"  in  the  first  sentence,  the  words  "or  by  sodi 
other  circuit  or  corporation  court  as  may  be  designated  by  the  in- 
dustrial commission  as  more  compatible  with  the  interests  and 
convenience  of  the  benefidariea*' 

Seetion  48  is  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1920,  by  striking  out 
la  the  fourth  Una  of  paragraph  (b)  the  words  *' la  the  aggregate  "; 
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also  by  Inserting  after  the  word  *'  court  **  in  paragraph  (c)  the 
words  "  or  the  Judge  thereof  in  yacation." 

Section  53  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  commissioners  from  $S,0OO  to  $4,000  per  year  and  of  the 
secretary  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Section  55  is  amended  by  the  same  act,  so  that  the  third  para- 
graph now  reads  as  foUow/s:] 

The  commission  or  any  member  or  deputy  commissioner  shall    ^Z^  **'  *"*' 
have  authority  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  all  parties  in  interest  *" 
and  of  witnesses  and  the  production  and  examination  of  books, 
papers,  and  records  as  is  vested  by  iaw  in  the  circuit  courts  of 
this  State. 

(Section  57  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  substituting  ten  for 
fourteen  in  the  first  line. 

Section  61  is  amended  by  ch.  425,  Acts  of  1922,  by  Inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  (ending  with  the  words  "ensuing 
term")  the  following;] 

Appeals  shall  lie  from  such  decision  of  the  Judge  of  the  circuit  ^^^^^^^ 
or  corporation  court  to  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  In  the  man- 
ner as  now  pi*ovided  by  law  for  appeals  in  dvil  cases :  Provided, 
however.  That  the  petition  for  such  appeal  shall  be  presented  to 
the  supreme  court  of  appeals  or  one  of  its  Judges  if  the  court  be 
not  In  session,  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  the  order 
appealed  from.  In  such  case  the  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the 
appellate  court  of  ten  neatly  typewritten  copies  of  the  record, 
duly  certifted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  the  appeal  is 
taken,  shall  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  printing  such  record. 
Cases  so  appealed  shall  be  placed  upon  the  privileged  docket  of 
the  court  and  be  heard  at  the  next  ensuing  term  thereof  wherever 
held. 

[Section  68  is  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1020,  by  substituting 
a  period  for  the  colon  after  the  word  "incurred"  In  the  second 
sentence,  and  inserting  the  fellowing:] 

The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  securities    Ou«*<x>*»«- 
deposited  by  the  employers  under  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
and  for  such  services  he  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  one- 
twentieth  of  one  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  securi- 
ties deposited  with  him,  payable  by  the  employer. 

[The  proviso  of  the  second  sentence  is  made  a  separate  para- 
graph. 

Section  69  is  amended  by  ch.  425,  Acts  of  1922,  by  adding  to 
paragraph  (a)  the  following:]  n.    -ii  « 

Every  employer  that  has  complied  with  the  foregoing  provision  poiSS.  ** 
and  has  subsequently  cancelled  his  insurance  shall  immediately 
notify  the  industrial  commission  of  such  cancellation,  the  date 
thereof  and  the  reasons  therefor ;  and  every  insurance  carrier  shall 
in  like  manner  notify  the  commission  immediately  upon  the  can- 
cellation of  any  policy  issued  by  It  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act, 

[  Section  75  is  amended  by  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1920,  in  various  para- 
graphs. Paragraph  (a)  is  amended  by  substituting  the  word 
"  association  "  for  the  words  *'  plan  or  scheme  "  in  the  first  sen- 
tence ;  also  by  striking  out  tbe  words  "  with  due  allowance  for 
merit  rating"  in  the  same  sentence;  also  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  first  sentence:] 

Subject  to  such  rules  as  the  commissioner  of  insurance  may^^*°'*  •' 
prescribe,  the  basic  rates  may  be  modified  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  of  physical  or  schedule  rating,  and  rates  for  the  renewal 
of  risks  carried  under  policies  of  insurance  having  a  normal  ex- 
piration date  July  1,  1920,  or  later,  may  be  further  modified  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  or  scheme  of  experience  rating. 

[Paragraph  (c)  is  amended  by  changing  four  to  three,  as  the 
rate  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  premiums.  Siinilarly,  four  is  changed 
to  three  in  paragraph  (d),  second  sentence,  and  in  paragraph  (J)» 
third  sentence.] 
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[The  coinpeniatio&  act  of  this  State  is  amended  by  di.  182, 
Acta  of  1«21. 

Section  eaD4-2  \a  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  *'f6rriei 
and  railroads,"  In  the  list  of  eztrahasardons  occupations,  tbe 
words,  "general  warehouse  and  storage;  transfer,  drayage,  and 
hauling ;  warehousing  and  transfer ;  fmit  warehouse  and  packing 
houses.** 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  amoided  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
outfliflcatiua  The  director  of  labor  and  industries  threugh  and  by  means  of 
•f  oocopfttioM.  ^^  division  of  IndustHal  insurance  shaU  hare  power,  after  heiu^ 
ing  had  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  tlie  application  of  any  party 
interested,  to  declare  any  occupation  or  werk  t»  be  extrahazardoos 
and  to  be  under  this  act  The  director  of  labor  and  Industries 
shall  fix  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing,  and  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  published  once  at  least  ten  days  before  tbe 
hearing  in  at  least  one  daily  newspaper  of  general  circulation, 
published  and  circulated  in  each  city  of  the  first  class  lo  this 
State.  No  defect  or  inaccuracy  in  such  notice  or  in  the  publica- 
tion thereof  shall  invalidate  any  order  issued  by  the  director  of 
labor  and  industries  after  hearing  had.  Any  person  affected  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  and  be  heard  at  any  such  hearing.  Any 
order,  finding,  or  decision  of  the  director  of  labor  and  industries 
made  and  entered  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  within  the  time  and  in  tbe 
manner  specified  in  section  6604-20  and  not  otherwise. 

[Section  6604-3  is  amended  by  changing  the  seventh  paragraph 
(definition  of  employer)  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
••  Employer."  Except  when  otherwise  expressly  stated,  ** employer**  means 
any  person,  body  of  persons,  corporate  or  otherwise,  and  the  legal 
personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  employer,  all  while  en- 
gaged in  this  State  in  any  extrahazardous  woi^  or  who  con- 
tracts with  another  to  engage  In  extrahazardous  work. 

[The  ninth  paragraph  (relative  to  working  employers)  is 
amended  by  substituting  the  term,  **  director  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries **  for  the  word  "  commission,**  where  It  occurs. 

A  new  definition  is  also  added,  as  follows:] 
■tan^S-"*****^  '^^^  ^®'*™  "  educational  standard  **  shall  mean  such  standards  as 
the  supervisor  of  safety  shall  make  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
and  training  both  employer  and  workman  in  the  appreciation  and 
avoidance  of  danger,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  proper  use  of 
safe  place  and  safety  device  standards. 

[Two  new  sections  are  added,  as  follows:] 
Kcw    «Dploy-     Sec.  6604-4A    (added   by  ch.   182,   Acts  of  WZl).  Every  em- 
•^  ployer  who  after  June  80th,  1821,  shall  for  the  first  time  since 

June  80th,  1918,  engage  in  any  extrahazardous  work  shall  be 
known  as  a  temporary  employer,  and  shall  remain  so  for  tbe 
period  of  one  year  following  the  commencement  of  such  work. 
Bach  temporary  employer  shall  contribute  to  the  accident  fund  on 
the  basis  of  the  class  rate  for  the  class  or  class  subdivision  & 
which  he  shall  belong  increased  38i  per  cent  At  tbe  end  of  tbe 
first  year  of  his  operations  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  temporary 
employer  if  he  has  paid  his  aforesaid  contribution  into  the  acci- 
dent fund.  In  each  case  where  the  accident  cost  to  the  fund  for 
the  first  year's  operations  of  any  temporary  employer,  who  shall 
so  cease  to  be  a  temporary  employer,  shall  not  exceed  his  contri- 
bution, the  said  38i  per  cent  increase  shall  be  refunded  er  cred- 
ited to  him  out  of  the  accident  fund. 

184 
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Seo.  e004-4B  (added  bj  ch.  182,  Acts  of  1921).  It  shaU  be  the  AsMaaon  tor«. 
duty  of  the  county  assefsor  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  StatQ  ^^ 
each  year  to  make  a  list  upon  blanks  to  be  famished  by  the 
industrial  insurance  department  of  all  employers  within  his 
county  who  are  engaged  in  extrahazardous  industries  as  defined 
by  this  act,  and  to  forward  such  list  of  extrahazardous  employ- 
ments and  industries  to  the  industrial  insurance  department  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  and  every  year. 

[Section  6604-10  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph,     Ailtna. 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fbllowing:] 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  treaty,  whenever  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  compensation  is  payable  to  a  beneficiary  or 
dependent  who  is  an  alien  not  residing  in  the  United  States,  the 
commission  shall  pay  fifty  per  centum  of  the  compensation  herein 
otherwise  provided  to  such  beneficiary  or  dependent  But  if  a 
nonresident  -alien,  beneficiary,  or  dependent  is  a  citisen  of  a  gov- 
ernment having  a  compensation  law  which  excludes  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  either  resident  or  nonresident,  from  partak-  « 
ing  of  the  benefit  of  such  law  in  as  favorable  a  degree  as  herein 
extended  to  nonresident  aliens,  he  shall  receive  no  compensation. 
Proof  of  dependency  by  any  beneficiary  or  dependent  residing 
without  the  United  States  shall  be  made  •before  the  nearest 
(United  States)  consul  or  consular  agent  under  the  seal  of  such 
consul  or  consular  agent  and  the  department  may  cause  any 
warrant  or  warrants  to  which  such  b^ieficiary  or  dependent 
is  entitled  to  be  transmitted  to  the  ben^oiary  or  d^)endent 
through  the  nearest  (United  States)  consul  or  consular  agent. 

[Section  6604-12  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph,  as     Ph7>ioUos   to 
foUows:]  ^^^ 

(e)  Any  physician  who  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  file  a  re- 
port with  the  industrial  insurance  department  as  required  by 
this  act  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  treatment,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  injured  workman  at  the  time  of  treatment,  a 
description  of  the  treatment  given,  and  an  estimate  of  the  proba- 
ble duration  of  the  injury,  or  who  fails  or  refuses  to  render  all 
necessary  assistance  to  the  Injured  workman  as  required  in  this' 
act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Section   6604-17   is   am^ided    so   as   to   read    as   follows:]     PobUo  woria. 

Sbc.  6604-17  (as  amended  by  ch.  182,  Acts  of  1921).  Whenever 
the  State,  county,  any  municipal  corporation,  or  other  taxing 
district  shall  engage  in  any  extrahazardous  work,  or  let  a  con- 
tract therefor,  in  which  workmen  are  employed  for  wages,  this 
act  shall  be  applicable  thereto.  The  employer's  payments  into  the 
accident  fund  shall  be  made  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  county; 
municipality,  or  other  taxing  district  If  said  work  is  being 
done  by  contract,  the  pay  roll  of  the  contractor  and  the  subcon- 
tractor Shan  be  the  basis  of  computation,  and  in  the  case  of  con- 
tract work  consuming  less  than  one  year  in  performance  the  re- 
quired payment  Into  the  accident  fund  shall  be  based  upon  the 
total  pay  roll.  The  contractor  and  any  subcontractor  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  State  for  its  general 
fund,  the  county,  municipal  corporation,  or  other  taxing  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  collect  from  the  contractor  the  full  amount 
payable  to  the  accident  fund,  and  the  contractor,  in  turn,  shall 
be  entitled  to  collect  from  the  subcontractor  his  proportionate 
amoimt  of  the  payment.  Whenever  and  so  long  as,  by  State  law, 
dty  charter,  or  municipal  ordinance,  provision  is  made  for  munici- 
pal employees  injured  la  the  course  of  employment,  such  em- 
ployees shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  thid  act  and  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  pay  roll  of  the  municipality  under  this  act 
The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  extrahazardous  work 
done  by  contract ;  the  employer  who  lets  a  contract  for  such  ex- 
trahazardous work  shall  be  responsible  primarily  and  dirvtly  to 
the  accident  fund  for  the  proper  percentage  of  the  total  pay 
roll  of  the  work.  The  contractor  and  any  subcontractor  shall  Oontnoton. 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  employer  shall 
be  entitled  to  collect  from  the  contractor  the  full  amount  payable 
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to  the  accldeot  fond,  and  the  contractor  in  torn  shall  be  «ititled 
to  collect  from  the  subcontractor  his  proportionate  amount  of 
the  payment 

[Section  6604-24  is  amended  by  substituting  the  term  **  director 
of  labor  and  indnstries  **  for  the  word  **  commission  **  in  the  flnt 
line. 

Paragraphs  4  and  7  are  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fMlows :] 
^-     4.  Superrise  the  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatm^it  to 
the  Intent  that  same  may  be  in  all  cases  ^Bcient  and  up  to  the 
recognized  standard  of  modem  surgery. 

7.  Create  a  diylsion  of  statistics  within  which  shall  be  compiled 
such  statistics  as  will  aiford  reliable  information  upon  which  t» 
base  operations  of  all  dlTisions  i^der  said  department. 

(Section  6604-38  is  amended  ib  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

SCO.  6604-33  (as  amended  by  ch.  182,  Acts  of  1921).  It  is  te 
Medktl,  ttc.  intent  to  require  the  industries  of  the  State  to  furnish  medical 
surgical,  and  hospital  care  to  their  injured  workmen  and  to  place 
•  the  expense  thereof  upon  eadi  industry  and  upon  each  establish- 
ment in  such  industry  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  pr(^;K>rtion  in 
which  it  produces  injury  and  creates  expense.  To  this  end  the 
division  of  industrial  insurance  shall  divide  the  industries  of  the 
State  into  five  classes  representing  five  degrees  in  the  causation 
of  injury  and  consequent  expense  for  the  medical,  surgical,  and 
hospital  care  thereof,  and  said  classes  to  be  designated,  respec- 
tively, class  A,  class  B,  dass  C,  class  D,  class  BL.  The  industries 
shall  be  distributed  into  these  classes  as  follows :  In  class  C.  thoee 
industries  which  produce  nearest  the  average  degree  of  causatioo 
and  expense ;  in  class  A,  those  which  produce  nearest  one-half  of 
such  average;  in  class  B,  those  which  produce  nearest  three- 
fourths  of  such  average ;  in  Glass  D,  those  which  produce  nearest 
one  and  one-fourth  times  such  average;  in  class  E,  those  which 
produce  nearest  one  and  one-half  times  such  average.  The 
director  of  labor  and  industries,  through  and  by  means  of  the 
division  of  Industrial  insurance,  shall  annually,  before  January 
1st  of  each  year,  fix  for  the  ensuing  year  the  rate  which  each 
firm  shall  pay  into  the  medical  aid  fund,  which  rate  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased,  based  upon  the  cost  experience  of  such 
firm  for  the  preceding  year,  within  the  limits  of  payment  now 
existing,  as  follows:  When  the  accident  cost  to  the  medical  aid 
fund  of  an  employer  be  not  less  than  76%  or  more  than  90%  of 
his  contribution  his  medical  aid  rate  shall  remain  the  same. 
When  the  accident  cost  to  the  medical  aid  fund  of  an  employer 
be  not  less  than  51%  nor  more  than  76%  of  his  contribution  his 
medical  aid  rate  shall  be  reduced  to  the  next  lower  rate.  When 
fhe  accident  cost  to  the  medical  aid  fund  of  an  employer  be  not 
less  than  26%  nor  more  than  51%  of  his  contribution  his  medical 
aid  rate  shall  be  reduced  to  the  second  next  lower  rate.  When 
fhe  accident  cost  to  the  medical  aid  fund  of  an  employer  be  not 
less  than  00%  nor  more  than  126%  of  his  contribution  his 
medical  aid  rate  shall  be  increased  to  the  next  higher  rate.  When 
the  accident  cost  to  the  medical  aid  fund  of  an  employer  be  more 
than  126%  of  his  contribution  his  medical  aid  rate  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  second  next  higher  class. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  section  In 
merit  rating  and  penalizing  of  those  industries  and  employers  in 
classes  D  and  E  there  [shall]  be  created  two  additional  classes, 
designated,  respectively,  as  class  F  and  class  G.  In  class  F  shall 
be  distributed  those  industries  which  produce  nearest  one  and 
three-fourths  times  the  average  degree  of  causation  and  expense ; 
in  class  G,  Uiose  which  produce  nearest  two  times  such  average. 
Those  industries  and  employers  in  classes  D  and  E  who  shall  be 
penalized  as  provided  in  this  section  shall  be  placed  in  class  F 
or  clas«  G,  respectively,  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  herein  otherwise 
provided  f6r  the  rerating  of  classes  A«  B,  G,  D,  and  E. 

In  no  case  shall  the  reduction  in  one  year  be  greater  than  two 
classes  and  in  no  case  shall  the  advance  in  one  year  be  greater 
than  two  classes:  Provided,  That  the  annual  rerating  directed 
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herein  shall  not  apply  to  establiaftimentfl  under  contract  with 
physicians,  surgeons,  or  owners  of  hospitals  operating  the  same 
while  such  contract  is  in  effect  From  the  original  classification 
or  any  change  made  therein  any  employer  or  workman  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  may  upon  application  have  a  hearing  before  the 
division  of  the  industrial  insurance  upon  notice  to  the  interested 
parties,  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  6604-20  a  review 
by  the  courts.  The  body  of  interested  workmen  may  designate 
in  writing  in  duplicate  one  of  them  to  be  the  recipient  of  service 
upon  all  of  them,  one  copy  to  be  posted  for  local  convenience  and 
the  other  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  supervisor  of  indus- 
trial insurance.  In  default  of  any  such  designation,  service  upon 
any  one  workman  other  than  the  one  instituting  a  complaint  shall 
be  service  upon  alL 

[Section  6604-35  is  amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first 
sentence  the  words  "other  than  section  6604-19,  thereof;"  also 
by  changing  the  second  and  third  sentences  following  the  colon 
to  read  as  follows:] 

•But  after  any  injured  workman  shall  have  returned  to  his  work  Extendoa  of 
his  medical  and  surgical  treatment  may  be  continued  at  the^'°* 
expense  of  the  medical  aid  fund,  if  and  as  long  as,  such  con- 
tinuation is  deemed  by  the  supervisor  of  industrial  insurance 
to  be  necessary  to  his  more  complete  recovery.  In  order  to 
authorize  such  continued  treatment  in  any  case  the  written  order 
of  the  supervisor  of  industrial  insurance  issued  in  advance  of 
the  continuation  shall  be  necessary. 

[Also  by  substituting  the  supervisor  of  Industrial  insurance 
for  the  State  board  as  the  party  to  furnish  an  artificial  limb  or 
eye  when  needed ;  also  by  striking  out  from  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  the  words  "  by  his  local  aid  board." 

Section  6604-45  is  amended  ao  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  6604-45  (as  amended  by  ch.  182,  Acts  of  1921).  Any  Contract!  for 
contract  made  in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  invalid,  except  that""****^'  «*«•••*<*• 
any  employer  engaged  in  extrahazardous  work  may,  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  his  workmen,  enter  into  written  con- 
tracts with  physicians,  surgeons,  and  owners  of  hospitals  operat- 
ing the  same,  or  with  hospital  associations,  for  medical,  surgical, 
and  hospital  care  to  workmen  injured  in  such  employment  by  and 
under  the  control  and  administratian  of  and  at  the  direct  expense 
of  the  employer  and  his  workmen.  Such  a  contract  shall  not 
be  assignable  or  transferable  by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  supervisor  of  industrial  insurance 
endorsed  thereon.  Before  any  such  contract  shall  go  into  effect 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  supervisor  of  industrial  insurance, 
and  may  be  disapproved  by  the  supervisor  of  industrial  insurance 
when  found  not  to  provide  for  such  care  of  injured  workmen  at 
is  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  section  6604-36,  and  if  a 
contract  so  submitted  be  with  the  owners  of  a  hospital  operating 
the  same,  or  with  a  hospital  association,  the  supervisor  of  in- 
dustrial insurance  shall  have  power  to  disapprove  the  same  if 
in  his  judgment  the  ownership  or  management  of  such  hospital 
or  hospital  association  will  not  be  such  as  to  produce  satis- 
factory service.  Any  such  contract  with  physician,  surgeon,  or 
owner  and  operator  of  a  hospital,  or  with  a  hospital  association, 
so  disapproved  shall  not  be  valid.  Otherwise  it  shall  be  approved 
and  take  and  continue  in  effect  for  any  period  of  time  specified 
therein,  not  exceeding  three  years  from  date  of  such  approval: 
Provided^  however,  That  the  director  of  labor  and  industries  Bond, 
through  the  division  of  indastrial  insurance  may  before  approving 
any  such  contract  require  the  giving  by  any  physician,  surgeon, 
hospital  or  hospital  association  of  a  bond  in  such  sum  and  in 
such  form,  as  Ihe  director  may  determine  conditioned  against 
any  abandonment  of  such  contract.  Every  such  contract  to  be 
valid  must  provide  that  the  expenses  incident  to  it  shall  be  gxpense*. 
borne  one-half  by  the  employer  and  one-half  by  such  employees, 
and  that  it  shall  be  administered  by  the  two  interests  Jointly 
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■««*•  and  equally.     So  long  as  such  contract  shall  be  In  effect  the 

subject  matter  of  the  contract  shall  (except  as  In  this  section 
otherwise  specified)  be  outside  of  and  not  affected  by  the  pro- 
Ylslons  of  sections  6604-38  to  6604-44  incluslye,  and  section 
6604-46,  other  than  the  proylslons  of  section  6604-35  relating 
to  artificial  substitutes  and  lenses  and  the  basis  of  compensation 
when  lenses  supplied,  and  to  transportation  of  Injured  workmen, 
and  to  educational  standards  of  safety,  and  other  than  the 
provisions  of  section  6604-40  relathig  to  the  analyses  and  reports 
of  accidents,  and  the  employer  shall  pay  monthly  into  the 
medical  aid  fund  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  he  wonid  have 
been  required  to  pay  in  that  month  If  such  contract  had  not 
been  made,  and  of  that  ten  per  centum  he  shall  collect  one-half 
from  his  said  workmen  by  proper  deduction  from  the  daily  wage 
of  each.  During  the  operation  of  any  such  contract  ttie  super- 
ylsor  of  industrial  insurance  or  any  interested  person  may  file 
a  complaint  with  the  supervisor  of  Industrial  Insurance  alleging 
that  the  service  and  care  actually  rendered  thereunder  are  not 
up  to  the  standard  provided  in  section  6604-^  and  If  upon  a 
hearing  had  upon  notice  to  the  employer  and  workmen  interested 
thereunder,  the  supervisor  of  Industrial  Insurance  may  make 
an  order  that  the  contracts  shall  terminate  unless  the  defect 
or  deficiency  complained  of  shall  be  remedied  to  his  satisfactloo 
within  a  period  to  be  fixed  in  such  order.  Notice  to  the  workman 
may  be  eff^ected  In  the  manner  provided  in  section  6604-38.  The 
employer  or  any  Interested  workman  may  appeal  from  sach  deci- 
sion to  the  courts  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  6OO4-20l 
During  the  appeal  the  contract  shall  remain  In  force  and  opera- 
tion, but  the  costs  of  the  appeal  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  medical 
aid  fund  only  in  case  the  decision  of  the  supervisor  of  industrial 
insurance  is  reversed  by  the  court  If  during  the  operation  of  any 
such  contract,  any  injured  workman  shall  not  receive  medical  or 
'  surgical  treatment  with  reasonable  promptness  upon  tlie  occu^ 
rence  of  his  injury,  or  at  any  time  during  his  treatment  tbe 
supervisor  of  industrial  Insurance  may  provide  such  treatment 
during  the  emergency  at  the  expense  of  his  employer,  who  may 
charge  such  expense  against  such  contract,  and  such  emergency 
treatment  shall  continue  until  supplanted  by  like  treatment 
under  such  contract,  notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  an  f^peal 
from  such  action.  The  cost  of  such  emergency  treatment  shall 
not  exceed  the  rates  specified  in  the  fee  bill  provided  by  section 
6604-86.  The  acceptance  of  employment  by  any  workman  shall 
be  and  be  held  to  be  an  acc^[>tance  of  any  existing  contract  made 
under  this  section  to  which  his  employer  is  a  party. 

No  contract  for  medical,  surgical,  or  hospital  care  of  injured 
workmoi  entered  into  prior  to  the  time  this  act  shall  go  into 
effect  shall  be  invalidated  by  anything  in  tliis  act  contained. 
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WISCONSIN. 

[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  is  amended  by  several  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  1921. 

Section  2894-7  is  amended  bj  chapter  451,  by  adding  to  sub-    Doiii«tlc,  ete.» 
section  (4)  the  words  "unless  such  employer  has,  by  an  aflirma- *"'*^^'^*^ 
tive  election,  in  the  manner  provided  in  subsection  (1)  of  section 
2394-5,  specifically  elected  to  include  domestic  and  other  em- 
ployees under  coverage  of  the  act" 

Section  2394r-9,  subsection  (1),  is  amended  by  chapter  414  by  P*n«i  o«  piv- 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "The  employee  shall "^^"^ 
have  the  right  to  make  choice  of  his  attending  physician  from  a 
panel  of  physicians  to  be  named  by  the  employer  " ;  also  after  the 
(old)  second  sentence:  "Failure  of  the  employer  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  number  of  competent  and  Impartial  physicians  ready 
to  undertake  the  treatment  of  the  employee  and  to  permit  the 
employee  to  make  choice  of  his  attendant  from  among  them  shall 
constitute  neglect  and  refusal  to  furnish  such  attendance  and 
treatment" 

Also  by  adding  the  following:] 

In  determining  the  reasonableness  of  the  size  of  the  medical  siie  of  ptnaL 
panel,  the  commission  shall  take  into  account  the  number  of  com- 
petent physicians  immediately  available  to  the  community  in 
which  the  medical  service  is  required,  and  only  where  one  such 
physician  is  available  in  such  community,  the  tender  of  attention 
by  such  physician  shall  be  construed  as  a  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  In  no  event  shall  the  employer  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  panel  of  more  than  three  such  physicians; 
except  that  in  counties  containing  a  city  of  the  first  class,  a  panel 
of  not  to  exceed  five  such  physicians  shall  be  maintained. 

[Subsection  (2)  is  amended  by  chapter  462  by  making  sub- 
division (b)  read  as  follows:] 

(b)  If  the  accident  causes  partial  disability,  during  the  period    Pmrtui  diMMi- 
of   such   partial   disability  such   proportion  of  the  weekly  ln-**y- 
demnity  rate  for  total  disability  as  the  actual  wage  loss  of  the 
injured  employee  bears  to  his  average  weekly  wage  at  the  time 
of  his  injury. 

[Also  by  striking  from  subsection   (5),  subdivision    (f),  th^  ^e*>ctioi»  tor 
words  "  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  and  substituting  there-  ^^ 
for  the  words  "  his  average  annual  earnings  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2394-10." 

Also  by  making  subsection  (5),  subdivision  (g),  read  as  fol- 
lows:] 

(g)  In  case  of  permanent  Injury  to  an  employee  who  is  over 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  the  compensation  herein  accruing  for  the 
permanent  disability  shall  be  reduced  by  five  per  cent ;  in  case  he 
is  over  sixty  years  of  age,  by  ten  per  cent;  in  case  he  is  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  by  fifteen  per  cent;  In  case  he  is  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  by  twenty  per  cent ;  and  in  case  he  is  over 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  by  twenty-five  per  cent 

[Subsection  (8)  is  amended  by  chapter  451  by  substituting  (7) 
for  (6)  in  the  third  line, 

A  new  section  is  added,  as  follows:] 

Sec.  2394-9m  (added  by  ch.  534,  Acts  of  1921).    An  employee    RdiabaitatioB, 
who  is  entitled  to  and  is  receiving  rehabilitation  Instruction  pur- 
suant to  section  41.215  shall,  in  addition  to  his  other  indemnity, 
be  paid  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  him  during  rehabilitation* 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  limitations : 

(a)  He  must  undertake  the  course  of  instruction  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  when  h%  has  sufficiently  recoyered  from  his 
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injury  to  permit  of  his  to  doing,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  tlw 
State  hoard  of  vocational  education  shall  provide  opportunity  for 
his  reliabilitation. 

(b)  He  must  continue  in  rehabilitation  training  with  such 
reasonable  regularity  as  his  health  and  situation  will  permit 

(c)  He  may  not  have  maintenance  in  excess  of  ten  dollars  per 
week  during  training,  nor  t^  a  maintenance  period  in  excess  of 
twenty  weeks  in  alL 

(d)  The  commission  shall  determine  the  rights  and  Ilabilttiei 
of  the  parties  under  this  section  in  like  manner  and  with  lOa 
effect  as  it  does  other  issues  under  compensation. 

[Section  2894-10,  subsection  (1),  second  paragraph,  is  amended 
by  chapter  462,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
ATertft  mnmai     The  average  annual  earnings  for  employees  shall  be  taken  at 
tarninft.  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than 

one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Between  said 
limits  such  average  annual  earnings  shall  be  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Subdivision  (e)  is  also  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:) 

MiBor't   mn-     (s)  If  an  employee  is  a  minor  and  is  permanently  disabled 

ins^  his  weekly  earnings  on  which  to  compute  the  Indemnity  accming 

to  him  for  permanent  disability  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 

of  the  earnings  that  such  minor,  if  not  disabled,  probably  would 

earn  after  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

[Section  2894-11  is  amended  by  chapter  451  by  inserting  in  the 
second  proviso,  after  the  word  "  claim,*'  the  words  "  that  within 
oiMinm,  the  thirty-day  period  actual  notice  of  the  injury  was  given  to  the 

employer  or  to  any  officer  or  manager  of  an  employer  or  company 
or  to  any  other  person  designated  by  the  employer  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  receiving  reports  of  Injury,  or  if  it  is  fbund  '* ;  also  by  add- 
ing the  words,  **  The  name  of  the  employee  or  other  representatlTe 
designated  by  the  employer  to  receive  r^)orts  of  injury  shall  be 
posted  by  the  employer  in  one  or  more  conspicuous  places  about 
the  premises." 

Section  2394-12  is  amended  by  the  same  act,  making  the  present 
section  subsection  (1),  and  adding  anew  subsection,  as  follows:] 
Autop^.  (2)  The  commission  may  refuse  to  receive  testimony  as  to  con- 

ditions determined  from  an  autopsy  if  it  appears  (a)  that  the 
party  offering  the  testimony  is  chargeable  with  the  willful  mis- 
conduct by  failure  to  make  reasonable  effort  to  notify  at  least 
one  party  in  adverse  interest  or  the  industrial  commission  in  tlie 
matter  of  the  autopsy,  said  notice  to  be  given  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  said  autopsy,  (b)  that  the  autopsy  was  p^ormed 
by  or  at  the  direction  of  the  coroner  for  purposes  other  than  those 
authorized  by  chapter  200  of  the  statutes.  The  commission  may 
in  its  discretion  withhold  findings  until  an  autopsy  is  held  in  a^ 
cordance  with  its  directions. 

[Section  2894-16  is  amended  by  the  same  act,  by  making  the 
present  section,  down  to  and  including  the  words  "  rebut  the  same 
on  final  hearing,"  subsection  (1).  New  matter  is  Inserted  at  this 
point,  as  follows:] 
iBTfltUsation.  (2)  If  the  commission  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
liability  of  any  party  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  pro- 
vided by  sections  2394-3  to  2394-31,  inclusive,  shall  not  have  been 
discharged,  it  may  on  its  own  motion  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
parties,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  service  of  an  applicatloii, 
of  a  time  and  place  when  formal  inquiry  will  be  had  for  the  pa^ 
pose  of  determining  the  facts.  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  matter  to  be  considered.  Thereafter  all 
other  provisions  governing  proceedings  on  application  shall  attach 
in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable.  The  commission  shall 
make  findings  and  award  as  provided  in  section  2394-17  and  to 
the  same  effect  as  it  might  have  done  in  preoeedings  upon  appUci- 
tion  of  a  party. 
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[The  remainder  of  the  section,  beginning  with  the  words  **  The 
commission,  or  any  member  thereof/*  is  made  subsection  (3).  A 
new  paragraph  is  added  at  the  end,  by  chapter  551,  as  follows:} 

In  all  proceedings  upon  claims  for  compensation  against  the    Attemij.    ^ 
State,  the  attorney  general,  personally  or  by  an  assistant,  may 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

[Section  2894-18m  is  amended  by  chapter  461,  by  adding  thereto 
the  following:] 

Where  such  delay  is  chargeable  to  the  employer  and  not  to  the    iMay. 
insurer,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (8)  of  section  2884-8  shall  be 
applicable  and  the  relative  liability  of  the  parties  shall  be  fixed 
and  discharged  as  therein  provided,  and  not  otherwisa 

[Section  2884-18  is  amended  by  chapter  451,  by  repealing  sub- 
section 2,  beginning  *'Any  action,"  and  renumbering  subsections 
3  and  4,  2  and  8.  A  new  paragraph  is  also  added  by  diapter  551, 
as  follows:]  ^^ 

Whenever  an  award  is  made  against  the  State  the  attorney    '*«^«^« 
general  may  bring  an  action  for  review  thereof  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  grounds  as  are  provided  by  subsection 
1  hereof. 

[Section  2384-21  is  am^ded  by  ch.  551  by  adding  to  sub- 
section 1  the  words:  ''The  State  shall  be  deemed  a  party  ag* 
grieved,  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection,  whenever  a  judg- 
ment is  entered  upon  such  a  review  confirming  any  order  or  award 
against  it. 

Section  2384-22  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  adding  thereto 
the  words :  "  In  actions  brought  by  the  State,  the  governor  shall 
appoint  some  competent  attorney  to  appear  on  behalf  of  said 
commission." 

Section  2384-24  is  amended  in  subsection  1  by  di.  148,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:] 

(1)  The  whole  claim  for  compensation  for  the  injury  or  death     Preferwiec 
of  any  employee  or  any  award  or  Judgment  thereon,  and  any 

claim  for  unpaid  compensation  insurance  premiums  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  preference  in  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency  proceed- 
ings as  is  given  by  any  law  of  this  State  or  by  the  Federal  bank- 
rutcy  act  to  claims  for  labor,  but  this  section  shall  not  impair 
the  lien  of  any  Judgment  entered  upon  any  award. 

[Subsection  2  is  amended  by  ch.  451,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

(2)  An  employer  liable  under  this  act  to  pay  compensation     security  oi 
shall  Insure  payment  of  such  compensation  in  some  company  P^ment^ 
authorized  to  insure  such  liability  in  this  State  unless  such  em- 
ployer shall  be  exempted  from  such  insurance  by  the  industrial 
commission.    An  employer  desiring  to  be  exempt  from  insuring 

his  liability  for  compensation  shall  make  application  to  the  indus- 
trial commission  showing  his  financial  ability  to  pay  such  com- 
pensation, and  agreeing  as  a  condition  for  the  granting  of  the 
exemption  to  faithfully  report  all  injuries  under  compensation 
according  to  law  and  the  requirements  of  the  commission  and  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  2384-3  to  2384-31,  inclu- 
sive, and  the  rules  of  the  commission  pertaining  to  the  adminis- 
tration thereof,  whereupon  the  commission  by  written  order  may 
make  such  exemption.  The  commission  may  from  time  to  time 
require  further  statement  of  financial  ability  of  such  employer  to 
pay  compensation  and  may  upon  ten  days*  notice  in  writing,  for 
financial  reasons  or  for  failure  of  the  employer  to  faithfully  dis- 
charge his  obligations  according  to  the  agreements  contained  in 
his  application  for  exemption,  revoke  its  order  granting  such  ex- 
emption, in  which  case  such  employer  shall  immediately  insure 
his  liability.  As  a  condition  for  the  granting  of  an  exemption 
the  commission  shall  have  authority  to  require  the  employer  to 
furnish  such  security  as  it  may  consider  sufBcient  to  Insure  pay- 
ment of  all  claims  under  compensation.  Where  the  security  is  in 
the  form  of  a  bond  or  other  personal  guaranty,  the  commission 
may  at  any  time  either  before  or  after  the  entry  of  an  award, 
upon  at  least  ten  days*  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard  require 
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the  snretiM  to  pay  tbe  UMmnt  of  tte  awmnt  the  suae  to  be  ci- 
forced  in   like  manner  as  tbe  award  itself  may  be  enfoned. 
Where  an  employer  procures  an  exeoiptioii  as  herein  prorided  od 
^  thereafter  enters  into  any  form  of  aareement  for  insoranoe  coicr 

a^e  with  an  insurance  company  or  interiasarer  not  Uceoaed  to 
operate  in  this  State,  his  conduct  shall  antomatieally  operate  ut 
revocation  of  such  exempttoB. 

[A  new  subsection  is  added  by  the  same  act,  as  follows:] 
l»  (4)  If  it  appears  by  the  complaint  or  by  the  affidarit  of  tsy 
person  in  behalf  of  the  State  Oiat.the  enq>loyer'a  liability  cob- 
tinoes  uninsured  there  shall  forthwith  be  sciyed  on  tbe  cn- 
ployer  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  restrtined 
from  employinc  any  person  im  his  business  pendini;  the  pro- 
ceedings or  until  he  shall  hare  satisfled  the  court  in  which  tk 
matter  is  pending  that  he  has  complied  with  tbe  proTisioiis  of 
subsection  2  of  this  secticm.  Such  order  to  show  cause  sbtU  be 
returnable  before  tbe  court  or  the  judge  thereof  at  a  tbm  to 
be  fixed  in  the  order  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  mxr  won 
than  three  days  after  its  issuance.  In  so  far  as  the  same  mty 
be  applicable  and  not  herein  otherwise  prorided,  the  prorisioDS 
^  chapter  126  relatire  to  injunctions  shall  govern  theee  pro- 
eeedings.  If  the  onployer  denies  under  oath  that  he  is  subject 
to  the  proTisioos  of  sections  2894r^  to  2304-31«  indusiTe,  and 
furnishes  bond  with  such  sureties  as  the  court  may  require  to 
protect  all  his  employees  injured  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action  for  such  compensaUon  claims  as  they  may  establish, 
then  an  injunction  shall  not  issue.  Every  Judgment  or  forfeiture 
against  an  employer,  under  subsection  3  of  this  sectioo,  shall 
perpetually  enjoin  him  from  employing  any  person  in  his  busi- 
ness at  any  time  when  he  is  not  complying  with  subsection  2  of 
this  section. 

[Section  2894-26  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  striking  cot 
the  words  **  in  whole  or  in  part  *'  in  the  two  places  in  whidi  it 
occurs. 

Section  2894-27  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  in  subsection  1  the  words:] 
»•-  Such  contract  sliall  be  construed  to  grant  full  coverage  of  ail 
liability  of  the  assured  under  and  according  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  2894r^  to  2394-81,  inclusive,  notwithstanding  any  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  the  contrary  unless  the  industrial  commis- 
sion has  theretofore  by  written  order  specifically  consented  to  the 
issuance  of  a  contract  of  insurance  on  a  part  of  such  liability. 
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[The  compensation  law  of  this  State  is  amended  by  a  nnmber 
of  acts  of  the  legislature  of  1921.  Section  4  is  amended  by  chapter 
138,  by  adding  after  the  words  "bridge  building/*  the  word! 
"the  occupations  of  city  or  town  firemen  and  city  or  town 
policemen.** 

Section  6  is  amended  by  the  same  act  in  paragraph  (h),  by 
inserting  the  word  "  municipality  **  after  the  word  "  any  "  in  the 
first  line;  also  in  paragraph  (j)  by  inserting  the  word  "actually," 
between  the  words  "  part  **  and  "  dependent  '*  in  the  second  line, 
and  by  striking  out  the  words,  "  and  shall  include  widow  or  hus- 
band, as  the  case  may  be,  and  children,  or  if  no  widow,  hus- 
band, or  children  the  parents  of  the  injured  workman,  if  actually 
dependent  upon  him  for  support  at  the  time  of  the  injury." 

Section  10  is  amended  by  the  same  act,  by  adding  thereto  the 
following:] 

The  State  treasurer  shall  also  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed,     imtnwtiom. 
for  the  information  of  employees  and  workmen,  such  helpful 
instructions  as  will  assist  injured  workmen  in  correctly  making 
claims  for  compensation. 

[Section  15  is  amended  by  chapter  65  by  substituting  "February 
20,  1919 "  for  the  words  "  the  date  on  which  this  act  shall  take 
effect,'*  near  the  middle  of  the  section ;  also  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "United  States  Government  bonds**  the  words  "State, 
(county,  school  district  or  municipal  bonds  ;**  also  by  striking  out 
from  the  following  sentence  all  after  the  words  "Industrial  ac- 
cident fund  ;**  also  by  striking  out  the  sentence  beginning  "  There 
is  also  appropriated.** 

Section  19  is  amended  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  by  <*. 
188,  Acts  of  1921.    They  now  read  as  follows:] 

(b)  "Permanent  total  disability'*  means  the  loss  of  both  legs     Penumnent  to- 
or  both  arms,  total  loss  of  eyesight,  paralysis  or  other  condition  ***  <««bilit3r. 
permanently  incapacitating  the  workman  from  performing  any 

work  at  any  gainful  occupation.  Where  there  has  been  a  previous 
disability,  as  the  loss  of  one  eye  or  the  sight  thereof,  one  hand, 
one  foot,  or  any  other  previous  permanent  disability,  the  per- 
centage of  disability  for  a  subsequent  injury  shall  be  determined 
by  deducting  therefrom  the  percentage  of  the  previous  disability, 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  injury,  the  workman 
shall  receive  a  lump  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000).  If 
the 'workman  have  a  child  or  children  under  sixteen  (16)  years 
of  age,  the  guardian  of  such  child  or  children,  appointed  as  here- 
inafter provided,  shall  receive  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  child 
or  children,  a  lump  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ($120) 
per  year  for  each  child  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  until 
the  time  when  each  of  said  children  shall  become  sixteen  (10) 
years  of  age :  Provided^  That  the  aggregate  lump  sum  paid  to  said 
guardian  shall  in  no  case  exceed  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000), 
and  any  and  all  awards  made  on  account  of  any  such  child  or 
children,  shall  be  disbursed  under  a  proper  guardianship  to  be 
created  by  the  court  or  judge  making  such  award. 

(c)  "Temporary  total  disability"  means  an  injury  which  though  tai^TK,^  *•" 
it  may  result,  or  does  result  in  a  permanent  total  or  partial  dis-  ^' 
ability,  temporarily  incapacitates  the  injured  person  from  per- 
forming any  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  for  the  time,  but 

from  which  injury  such  person  may  recover  by  medical  or  sur- 
gical treatment  and  be  able  to  resume  work.  In  such  case,  if  the 
workman  be  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  Injury  he  shall  receive 
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the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ($00)  per  month,  ao  long  aa  the  totil 
disability  shall  continue.  If  he  have  a  wife  with  whom  he  is  Ut- 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  in  jury,  he  shall  receive  sixty  dollars  (|60) 
per  month,  and  if  he  hare  children  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of 
age,  he  shall  receive  seven  and  one-half  dc^lars  ($7.50)  per 
month  for  each  child  under  sixteoi  (16)  years  of  age,  but  the 
total  monthly  pajrment  shall  not  exceed  ninety  dollars  ($90)  per 
month.  No  compensation  except  the  expense  of  medical  attentloB 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  first  seven  (7)  days  of  disability,  unlea 
the  incapacity  extends  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-one  (21)  daji, 
in  which  case  the  compensation  shall  run  from  the  time  of  the 
injury.  As  soon  as  recovery  is  so  complete  that  the  earning 
power  of  the  workman  at  any  kind  of  work  is  restored,  the 
payments  shall  cease,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  payments 
made  in  such  cases  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  lump  sum  amoimt 
herein  specified  to  be  paid  an  injured  workman  for  injuries  caus- 
ing permanent  total  disability. 

lltdltid  Aid.  (d)  Id  all  cases  of  total  disability  and  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability, the  expense  of  medical  attention  and  of  care  in  hospital 
of  the  injured  workman  shall  be  paid  from  date  of  said  injury, 
not  to  exceed,  however,  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  in  any  case, 
unless  under  general  arrangement  the  workman  is  entitled  to 
medical  attention  and  care  in  hospital.  Where  death  results  from 
an  injury,  the  expense  of  burial  shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100)  in  any  case,  unless  other  arrangemeati 
exist  between  employer  and  employee  under  agreement 

BeMfltstoMir^      (1)  But  If  the  workman  leaves  a  widow  or  invalid  widower, 
rtnn.  fluch  surviving  spouse  shall  receive  a  lump  sum  payment  of  two 

thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  :  Provided,  That  if  it  be  shown  that 
the  surviving  spouse  willfully  deserted  deceased  without  fault 
upon  the  part  of  the  deceased,  such  surviving  spouse  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  a  dependent  in  any  degree,  but  in  such  case  the  right 
of  children  imder  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  to  compensation  shafl 
not  be  defeated.  If  said  workman  leaves  a  surviving  child  or 
children  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age,  the  guardian  of  such 
child  or  children,  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  receire 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  child  or  children,  a  lump  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ($120)  per  year  for  each  surviving 
child  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  until  the  time  when  each 
of  said  surviving  child[ren]  shall  become  sixteen  (16)  years  ot 
age:  Provided,  That  the  aggregate  lump  sum  paid  to  said  guar- 
dian shall  in  no  case  exceed  three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 
($3,600).  In  all  death  cases  where  an  order  of  compensation  is 
made  on  account  of  children  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age,  or 
to  persons  incompetent,  said  funds  shall  be  disbursed  under  a 
proper  guardianship  to  be  created  by  the  court  or  judge  making 
such  an  order. 

DcAth    ituiim     ^^)  ^'  ^^^  injured  workman  die  during  a  period  of  temporary 
diMhUity.  total   disability  and  after  receiving  compensation   therefor,  as 

herein  provided,  and  his  death  be  ^own  to  have  resulted  from 
such  injuries,  the  total  amount  of  payments  in  excess  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($2,400)  received  by  him  during 
such  disability  and  prior  to  his  death  shall  be  proportionately 
deducted  from  the  lump  amounts  herein  provided  to  be  paid  to 
the  surviving  widow  and  the  guardian  of  the  workman's  (diildren 
under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age. 

Parcnta.  (8)  If  the  workman  leaves  no  widow,  or  widower  or  chUd 

under  the  age  of  sixteen  (16)  years,  but  leaves  a  parent  or  parents 
surviving,  such  surviving  parent  or  parents  shall  receive  a  lump 
sum  which  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent  (50%) 
of  the  average  monthly  support  received  by  such  parent  or  parents 
from  the  workman  during  the  three  years  next  preceding  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury,  calculated  as  near  as  may  be  over  the 
probable  period  such  support  would  have  continued,  but  in  no 
case  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,(XX)). 

[Section  25  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  making  the  limita- 
tion on  fees  read :  **  any  sum  or  sums  aggregating  more  than  five 
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per  centum  of  the  whole  amount  received  or  to  be  received  by  sndi 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  on  account  of  injuries  to  any  employee, 
and  in  no  event  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  ($50)";  also  by  adding  the 
following:) 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  and  prosecuting  attorney  Legal  mdvice. 
of  the  county  In  wlilch  any  Injury  occurs  to  give  all  necessary  legal 
advice  to  any  injured  workman  or  his  dependents,  who  may  seek 
advice  In  making  and  filing  claims  for  compensation,  and  to  pre- 
pare all  statements  of  claim '  or  other  papers  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  be  filed  by  such  workman  or  dependents,  free  of  all 
charges  and  costs.** 

[A  new  section  32  is  add^  as  follows:] 

Sec.  32  (added  by  ch.  68,  Acts  of  ld21).  Any  balance  standing  Adjoatment  of 
to  the  credit  of  any  employer  in  the  Industrial  accident  fund  for  btiance*. 
three  years  after  said  employer  shall  have  ceased  to  engage  In 
Wyoming  In  the  occupation  on  account  of  which  his  said  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  shall  be  debited  from  his  account  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account  of  said  fund,  and  said  employer's  account 
shall  be  thereupon  finally  closed,  and  thereafter  the  said  balance 
shall  permanently  remain  a  part  of  the  Industrial  accident  fund. 

[Old  section  82  becomes  section  33,  and  is  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  S3  (as  amended  by  ch.  76,  Acts  of  1921).  All  payments  PaymtBti  to 
made  Into  the  accident  fund  by  any  and  every  employer  under  the  *""**• 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  taken  as  paid  and  received  In  con- 
sideration of  the  Indemnity  to  such  employer  by  reason  of  his  con- 
tributing to  the  Industrial  accident  fund,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  paj-ments  made  by  the  State  to  such  fund :  ProiHded,  That 
when  any  employer  engaged  in  an  extrahazardous  occupation  as 
defined  in  this  chapter,  has  heretofore  sold  and  conveyed,  or  shall 
hereafter  sell  and  convey  his  or  its  property  to  a  purchaser  who 
continues  to  conduct  and  carry  on  said  business  at  the  same  place, 
the  seller  shall  be  entitled  to  transfer  and  assign  to  the  purchase 
all  rights,  benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  accruing  to  such 
employer  by  vlrture  of  any  sum  then  on  deposit  to  his  or  Ita 
credit  In  the  industrial  accident  fund  in  the  State  treasury  under 
the  provisions  of  said  act ;  and  upon  filing  such  assignment  with 
the  State  treasurer,  the  purchaser  shall  succeed  to  all  said  rights, 
benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  said  employer.  Said  pur- 
chaser shall  be  subject  to  obligations  of  compensation  against  the 
seller  Incurred  and  existing  at  the  date  of  such  assignment :  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  any  moneys  so  paid  In  by  any  employer 
shall  ever  be  refunded  to  him,  either  during  the  time  when  he 
continues  In  business  as  such  employer,  or  after  he  ceases  such 
business:  Provided,  That  every  employer,  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  said  act  shall  pay  Into  said  "workmen*s  compensa- 
tion fund,"  the  sum  of  at  least  $5,600:  And  provided  further.  If 
this  chapter  shall  be  hereafter  repealed  or  held  invalid,  the  moneys 
which  Jire  in  the  industrial  fund  at  the  time  of  disposition  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  legislature  [sic],  and  In  default  of  such  legisla- 
tive provision,  distribution  thereof  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
justice  of  the  matter,  due  regard  being  had  to  obligations  of  com- 
pensation incurred  and  existing. 
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[The  United  States  employees  compensation  act  was  amended 
by  act  of  June  18,  1922  (PnbUc  No.  241),  by  addin^r  to  section  20 
the  following:] 
Timf  forcltlmi.  If  the  disability  or  death  was  the  result  of  an  injury  snstained 
during  the  period  of  the  Great  War,  and  arising  out  of  conditions 
due  to  the  war,  the  commission  may  for  any  reasonable  cause 
shown  allow  original  claims  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  of  the  United  States  serving  outside  of  tlie  t«Ti- 
tory  of  the  United  States  to  be  made  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  the  passage  of  this  act 

[The  judicial  code  was  amended  by  the  67th  Congress  for  tlie 
purpose  of  giving  State  compensation  laws  Jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain occupations  classed  as  maritime.  The  portions  affected  are 
given  below.] 

♦ 
Public  No.  239. — Compensation  for  stevedores,  Umgshoretnen,  etc 

Judicial  Code — Section  24.  The  district  courts  shall  have  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  as  follows: 


AdBl ratty,  ale.  Third.  Of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Juris- 
diction, saving  to  suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  common-law 
remedy  where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give  it,  and  to 
claimants  for  compensation  for  injuries  to  or  death  of  peraooa 
other  than  the  master  or  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  their 
rights  and  remedies  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  of 
any  State,  District,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
which  rights  and  remedies  when  conferred  by  such  law  shall  be 
exclusive;  of  all  seizures  on  land  or  waters  not  within  admiralty 
and  maritime  Jurisdiction ;  of  all  prizes  brought  into  the  United 
States;  and  of  all  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  property 
taken  as  prize:  Provided,  That  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts  shall  not  extend  to  causes  arising  out  of  injuries  to  or 
death  of  persons  other  than  the  master  or  members  of  the  crew, 
for  which  compensation  is  provided  by  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  of  any  State,  District,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  256.  The  Jurisdiction  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  cases  and  proceedings  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall 
be  exclusive  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States : 


Third.  Of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Juris- 
diction, saving  to  suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  common-law 
remedy  where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give  it  and  to 
claimants  for  compensation  for  injuries  to  or  death  of  persons 
other  than  the  master  or  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  their 
rights  and  remedies  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  of 
any  State,  District,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  Statea 
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[The  compensation  act  of  this  Province  Was  amended  in  1920 
and  1921. 

Section  4  is  amended  by  ch.  38,  Acts  of  1921,  by  providing  that 
another  commissioner  may  be  designated  as  vice  chairman. 

Section  16  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Sac  la  (as  amended  by  chs.  89,  Acts  of  1920  and  38,  Acts  of 
1921).  The  board  may  add  to,  withdraw,  or  i^arrange  any  in- 
dustries which  are  or  may  be  included  in  the  schedules  hereto. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  industry  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
act,  upon  the  application  of  the  workmen  engaged  therein,  or  a 
majority  thereof,  or  of  the  employer,  the  board  may  bring  the  in- 
dustry or  workmen  within  the  scope  of  this  act,  and  upon  so 
doing  the  industry  or  workmen  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  employers  in  so  far  as  any  employees  are  concerned 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  section  69. 

(3)  Such  application  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  for  which  the 
application  was  made,  the  said  employer,  or  a  majority  of  his 
employees  may  on  notice  to  the  board  withdraw  from  the  scope 
of  the  act :  Provided  always^  That  in  default  of  such  notice  being 
given,  the  said  employer  and  employees  shall  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  act  until  they  withdraw  by  notice  to  the  board  in 
writing. 

(4)  The  board  may  require  an  employer  to  include  in  his 
pay  roll  the  wages  of  all  workmen  employed  by  him  in  any  in- 
dustry which  if  carried  on  seperately  would  be  an  industry 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  upon  the  board  so  requiring 
such  workmen  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  act 

[Section  20  is  amended  by  ch.  39,  Acts  of  1920,  by  striking  out 
of  subsection  (1)  the  words,  "and  at  least  quarterly";  also  by 
making  the  last  clause  thereof  read  '*  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
assessment  be  less  than  $2.50.** 

Subsection  (2)  is  stricken  out,  and  the  subsequent  subsec- 
tions renumbered  accordingly. 

New  subsection  (2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "  $165 
in  any  calendar  month,"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  *'  at 
the  rate  of  $2,000  per  annum." 

Section  25  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  25  (as  amended  by  ch.  89,  Acts  of  1920).  Any  amount  due 
the  board  upon  any  assessment,  or  any  amount  which  an  em-  P"**""™* 
ployer  is  required  to  pay  to  the  board  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  or  under  any  rules  or  regulations  made  thereunder, 
shall  be  collectible  by  action  as  a  debt  due  by  the  employer  to 
the  board,  but  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  take  away  the 
right  of  the  board  to  prosecute  any  person  making  default  in  the 
payment  of  any  such  amount  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  of  any  rules  or  regulations  made  there- 
under. 

[Section  27  is  amended  by  ch.  89,  Acts  of  1920,  by  requiring 
reports  **  before  the  twentieth  day  of  January  in  each  year  and  at 
such  other  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  board,"  instead  of 
monthly,  and  for  "  the  calendar  year  then  last  past " ;  also  by  In- 
serting between  the  words  '*  may  '*  and  "  base  "  in  the  third  line 
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of  snbsectien  (2)  the  words  *'in  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
provided  in  this  act." 
Section  29  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
Sec.  29  (as  amended  by  ch.  39,  Acts  of  1920).    The  board  ^U 
have  power — 
Inspect  ions,      (a)  To  investigate  from  time  to  time  employments  and  pUcei 
of  employment  within  the  Province  and  determine   what  suit- 
able safety  devices  or  other  reasonable  means  or  requiremeoti 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  shall  be  adopted  or  followed  lo 
any  or  all  employments  or  places  of  employment ; 

(b)  To  determine  the  requirements  for  the  proper  saniti- 
tlon  of  the  employers*  premises ; 

(c)  To  determine  what  suitable  devices  or  other  reasonable 
means  or  requirements  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  shall  be 
adopted  or  followed  In  any  or  all  employments  or  places  of 
employment ; 

(d)  To  make  regulations,  whether  of  general  or  special  applica- 
tion, and  which  may  apply  to  both  employers  and  workmen,  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  the  prevention  of  diseases  and 
provision  for  proper  sanitation  in  employments  or  places  of  em- 
ployment 

(2)  The  board  or  any  member  of  it  or  any  ofBcer  or  person 
authorized  by  it  for  that  purpose  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time 
to  enter  into  the  establishment  of  any  employer  who  is  liable  to 
contribute  to  the  accident  fund,  and  the  premises  connected  witli 
it,  and  every  part  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainins 
whether  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  appliances  therein  are 
safe,  adequate,  and  sufficient,  and  whether  all  proper  precautions 
are  taken  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  as  to  the  workmen 
employed  in  or  about  the  establishment  or  premises,  and  whether 

•  the  safety  appliances  or  safeguards  prescribed  by  law  are  used 
and  employed  therein,  and  whether  the  sanitary  and  health  con- 
ditions are  proper,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  the  board  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proportion  io 
which  such  employer  should  contribute  to  the  accident  fund. 

(3)  Wliere  in  any  employment  or  place  of  employment  safety 
devices  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  necessary  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  or  of  diseases,  the  board  may  order  the  in- 
stallation or  adoption  of  such  appliances  or  devices  and  may  fix 
a  reasonable  time  within  which  they  shall  be  installed  or  adopted, 
and  the  board  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  employer. 

(4)  In  any  case  where  safety  devices  or  appliances  are,  by  order 
of  the  board,  required  to  be  installed  or  adopted  or  are  prescribed 
by  tlie  regulations  and  the  employer  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to 
install  and  adopt  such  safety  devices  or  appliances  in  any  em- 
ployment or  place  of  employment  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  regulations  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  or  where 
under  the  circumstances  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  condi- 
tions of  immediate  danger  exist  in  any  employment  or  place  of 
employment  which  would  be  likely  to  result  In  injury  to  any 
person,  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  order  the  employer  to 
forthwith  close  down  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  employment 
or  place  of  employment  and  the  industry  carried  on  therein,  and 
the  board  shall  notify  the  employer  of  such  order:  Provided 
always,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  take  away  or  abridge 
any  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  provincial  board  of  health 
or  local  boards  of  health  as  constituted  under  the  public  health 
act:  Provided  further,  That  the  workmen's  compensation  board. 
or  any  member  of  it,  or  any  officer  appointed  by  it,  may  forth witli 
report  to  the  provincial  board  of  health  any  breach  of  the  public 
health  act  or  regulations  of  the  provincial  board  of  health  passed 
thereunder. 

[Section  30  is  amended  by  ch.  39,  Acts  of  1920,  by  making  sub- 
section (2)  thereof  read  as  follows:] 
Premiunu  pre-      (2)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  In  any  other  act  or 
ferred.  ordinance,  any  amount  due  to  the  board  upon  any  assessment 

made  under  this  act  or  which  the  employer  is  required  to  pay  to 
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the  board  tinder  any  of  the  provisions  hereof,  or  upon  any  judg- 
ment  therefor,  shall  hare  priority  as  respects  the  property  of  the 
employer  within  this  province,  over  all  the  debts,  liens,  charges, 
mortgages  or  other  encumbrances  whatsoever,  whenever  created 
or  to  be  created,  exciting  wages  due  to  ttuployees  by  their  em- 
ployer or  employers. 

[Section  88  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  making  subsection 
(2)  thereof  read  as  follows:] 

(2)  Where  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  sufficient  precautions  ^^^'^^^^^  p'*"*- 
are  not  taken  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  workmen  in  the 
employment  of  any  employer,  or  where  the  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  are  not  proper,  the  board  may  add  to  the  amount  of 
any  contribution  to  the  accident  fund  for  which  such  employer 
is  liable,  such  a  percentage  thereof  as  the  board  may  deem  Just 
and  may  assess  and  levy  same  upon  such  employer. 

[Section  48  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  48  (as  amended  by  chs.  39,  Acts  of  1920,  and  38,  Acts  of    OompeMttioii 
1921).  Where  death  results  from  Injury,  the  amount  of  compen-'^  °**"** 
sation  shall  be — 

(a)  The  necessary  expenses  of  burial  of  the  workman,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars; 

(b)  Where  the  widow  or  invalid  husband  is  the  sole  dependent 
a  monthly  payment  of  thirty-five  dollars; 

(c)  Where  the  dependents  are  a  widow  or  invalid  husband  and 
one  or  more  children,  a  monthly  payment  of  thirty-five  dollars 
with  an  additional  monthly  payment  of  seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  whole  sixty-five  dollars ; 

(d)  Where  the  only  dependents  are  children  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  each  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  fifty  dollars; 

(e)  Where  the  only  dependents  are  persons  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  clauses  a  sum  reasonable  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  pecuniary  loss  to  such  dependents  occasioned 
by  the  death  to  be  determined  by  the  board  but  not  exceeding 
thirty  dollars  per  month  to  a  parent  or  parents,  and  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  whole  sixty-five  dollars  per  month. 

(2)  Where  the  workman  leaves  no  widow,  or  the  widow  subse- 
quently dies  and  it  seems  desirable  to  continue  the  existing  house- 
hold, and  an  aunt,  sister,  or  other  suitable  person  acts  as  fost»> 
mother  in  keeping  up  such  household  and  maintaining  and  taking 
care  of  the  children  entitled  to  compensation,  in  a  manner  whiqh 
the  board  deems  satisfactory,  such  foster-mother  while  so  doing 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  monthly  payments  of  compen- 
sation for  herself  and  the  children  as  if  she  were  a  widow  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  such  case  the  children's  part  of  such  payments 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  monthly  payments  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  entitled  to  receive. 

(3)  In  the  case  provided  for  by  clause  (6)  of  subsection  1  the     Dnrmtidn  of 
payments  shall  continue  only  so  long  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  P^/m^nts. 
board  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  had  the  workman 

lived  he  would  have  continued  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  dependents. 

(a)  Ck)mpensation  shall  be  payable  to  an  invalid  child  without 
repard  to  the  age  of  such  child,  and  payments  to  such  child  shall 
continue  so  long  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  it  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  had  the  workman  lived  he  would  have 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  child. 

(4)  Where  there  are  both  total  and  partial  dependents  the     Totei  and  par. 
compensation  may  be  allotted  partly  to  the  total  and  partly  to****  dependents, 
the  partial  dependents. 

(5)  Where  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  for  any  reason  Paymenta  for 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that  a  payment  in  respect  of  a  child  benefit  of  chii- 
should  not  be  made  directly  to  its  parent,  the  board  may  direct  **"**• 

that  the  payment  be  made  to  such  persons  or  be  applied  in  such 
manner  as  it  may  deem  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  child. 
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Bcaijurtmeot     (6)  Where  a  payment  to  any  one  ef  a  number  of  dependents 
of  pftjnMBtt.       ceases  the  board  may  In  its  discretion  readjust  the  payments  to 
the  remaining  dependents  so  that  the  remaining  dependents  shall 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  as  thon^ 
they  had  been  the  only  dependents  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  workman. 
Prior    tod-      ^'')  Wherever,  since  the  coming  into  force  of  this  act,  the 
teite.  amount  payable  under  this  section  or  under  section  51  hereof,  ss 

compensation  to  a  workman  or  his  dependents  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent, has  been  increased,  any  workman  or  his  dependents  who  are 
In  receipt  of  compensation  in  respect  of  an  accident  which  oc^ 
curred  prior  to  such  change  shall  be  entitled  from  the  time  of 
such  change  to  omipensatlon  in  the  same  mfinner  as  if  each  acci- 
dent had  occurred  subsequent  to  such  increase  having  been  made. 
ReiMrrUge.         [Section  49  is  amended  by  ch.  89,  Acts  of  1920,  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  equal  to  the  monthly  payments  for  two  years,"  and 
substituUng  therefor  "  of  $480." 
Section  51  is  amended  by  ch.  88,  Acts  of  1921,  in  sabsection 
*  .^5r^IR"*  ***■(!)  thereof,  so  that  it  now  reads  as  follows:] 
ui  diaabiiitj.  g^   51   Where  permanent  total  disability  results  from  the  in- 

jury,  the  amount  of  the  compensation  shall  be  a  weekly  payment 
during  the  life  of  the  workman  equal  to  fifty-five  per  cent  of  his 
average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  if  he 
has  been  so  long  employed,  but  if  not,  then  for  any  less  period 
during  which  he  has  been  in  the  employment  of  his  employer. 
[Sections  52  and  53  are  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
Permanent  par-     Sec.  52  (as  amended  by  ch.  88,  Acts  of  1921).    Where  pemw- 
tiai  diMibiUty.     oent  partial  disability  results  from  the  injury,  the  compensa- 
tion shall  be  a  weekly  payment  of  fifty-five  per  cent   of  the 
diflference  between  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  workman 
before  the  accident  and  the  average  amount  which  he  is  earning 
or  is  able  to  earn  in  some  suitable  anployment  or  business  after 
the  accident,  and  the  compensation  shall  be  payable  daring  the 
lifetime  of  the  workman. 

(2)  Where  the  impairment  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
workman  does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  his  earning  capadtj 
instead  of  such  weekly  payment,  the  board  shall,  unless  in  its 
opinion  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  workman  to  do  so, 
direct  that  such  lump  sum  as  may  be  deemed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  workman. 

(8)  Where  deemed  just,  the  impairment  of  the  earning  capacity 
may  be  estimated  from  the  nature  of  the  injury,  having  always  in 
view  the  workman's  fitness  to  continue  the  employment  in  which 
he  was  injured,  or  to  adapt  himself  to  some  other  suitable  occupa- 
tion. 
Tempormry  to-  Seo.  58  (as  amended  by  ch.  88,  Acts  of  1921).  Where  tempo- 
tal  diiabUity.  rary  total  disability  results  from  the  injxury.  the  compensation  shall 
be  the  same  as  prescribed  by  section  51,  but  shall  be  payable  $mly 
so  long  as  the  disability  lasts. 

[Section  54  is  amended  by  ch.  88,  Acts  of  1921,  by  making  the 
main  clause  of  subsection  (2)  read  as  follows:] 
Earninffi.  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  sections  of  this  act  relating  to 

•*  earnings  "  and  "  average  weekly  earnings  "  of  a  workman  the 
following  rules  shall  be  observed: 

[Also  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (a),  after  the  word  **  remun^- 
ated",  the  words,  *'but  not  so  as  in  any  case  to  exceed  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum." 
A  new  section  is  added  as  follows:] 
MiDtminn  rmt«.  Sec.  54a  (added  by  ch.  38,  Acts  of  1921).  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  which  an  injured  person  shall  be  entitled  for  tem- 
porary total  or  permanent  total  disability  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  dollars  per  week,  or  where 
his  average  earnings  are  less  than  ten  dollars  per  week  the 
amount  of  such  earnings. 
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[Section  57  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :] 

Sec.  57  (as  amended  by  ch.  39,  Acts  of  ld20).  For  the  purpose    ^mIi. 
of  ascertaining  tlie  amount  of  compensation  due,  such  amount 
may  be  computed  on  a  daily  basis. 

[Section  58  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  subsections  (4)  and 
(5)  by  ch.  39,  Acts  of  1920,  and  of  subsection  (6)  by  ch.  38,  Acts 
of  1921.    The  new  subsections  are  as  follows:] 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  employer  failing  to  retain  out  of  the     BmploTw  li*> 
moneys  earned  by  the  workman  or  workmen  the  amount  he  is*^ 
empowered  to  retain  under  the  provisions  of  subsections  2  and  8 

hereof,  the  said  employer  shall  be  liable  to  personally  pay  the 
board  the  amount  which  he  should  have  retained,  and  the  board 
shall  have  the  like  powers  and  be  entitled  to  the  like  remedies 
for  enforcing  payment  of  such  sum  as  it  possesses  or  is  entitled 
to  in  respect  of  an  assessment 

(5)  Employers  in  any  Industries  shall  when  required  by  the     Fiwt  tld. 
board  install  and  maintain  such  first-aid  appliances  and  service 

as  the  board  may  direct. 

(6)  All  questions  as  to  the  necessity,  character,  and  sufficiency    Powvofbowa. 
of  any  medical  aid  furnished  or  to  be  furnished  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board ;  the  fees  or  charges  thereof  shall  be  fixed  and 
determined  by  the  board,  and  no  action  shall  lie  in  resi>ect  of  any 

medical  aid  provided. 

[Section  61  is  amended  by  ch.  89,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding  to 
subsection  (2)  the  words  '*  and  shall  at  the  same  time  transmit 
a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  wages  earned  by  all  his 
workmen  for  the  portion  of  the  then  current  year  during  which 
he  has  continued  in  business." 

Section  62  is  amended  by  the  same  chapter  by  striking  out  all     Motloe  of  moI* 
of  subsection  (1)  after  the  words  "twenty-four  hours  of**  and  *^*^ 
substituting  therefor  the  words  '*  such  accident  ** ;  also  by  striking 
out  of  subsection  (2)  the  words  **on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
board  ** ;  also  by  adding  a  new  subsection,  as  follows :] 

(3)  All  books,  returns,  notices,  reports,  forms,  or  other  docu-     Fonm, 
ments  or  papers,  and  copies  thereof  required  to  be  kept,  posted, 
or  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or 
regulations  made  thereunder,  shall  be  in  a  form  approved  of  by 
the  board. 

[Section  63  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  inserting  after  the 
word  **  regulations  **  the  words  "  or  orders  '* ;  also  by  adding  a 
new  subsection,  as  follows:] 

(2)  Any  i)erson  being  convicted  for  violating  any  of  the  pro-  violatioiit, 
visions  of  this  act  or  any  regulations  made  thereunder,  and  failing 
after  such  conviction  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  or 
the  regulations  made  thereunder  for  the  breach  of  which  he  was 
convicted,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  additional  offense,  and  on  summary 
conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $25  a  day  for  each  day 
such  failure  or  default  continues,  and  in  default  of  payment  to 
imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

[Section  69  is  amended  by  ch.  39,  Acts  of  1920,  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (a)  and  relettering  the  subsequent  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. To  former  paragraph  (b),  now  (a),  are  added  the 
words  **  saving  and  excepting  those  which  may  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  act  by  section  16  as  amended  by  this  act*'  A 
new  paragraph  (e)  is  also  added,  to  read,  "(e)  Persons  employed 
in  the  industry  of  farming  or  ranching.** 

Schedule  2  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  ice  **  where 
it  occurs  the  words  "  employment  by  the  'Grown  In  the  right  of 
the  Province  in  any  capacity  whatsoever."] 
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[The  compeoBation  law  of  this  Province  was  amended  by  cb. 
106,  Acts  of  1920. 
BeMftto.  Section  15  was  amended  In  subsection  (2),  paragraph  (a),  bj 

changing  twenty  to  thirty-five,  as  the  monthly  payment  to  widows 
and  Invalid  widowers. 

The  same  change  Is  made  in  paragraph  (b).  The  child's  al- 
lowance Is  made  $7.00  Instead  of  $5,  and  the  total  $65  instead  of 
$40. 

In  paragraph  (c)  the  separate  allowances  are  made  $12.50  hi- 
atead  of  $10,  and  the  maximum  total  $50  Instead  of  $40. 

In  paragraph  (d)  $30  is  substituted  for  $20  and  $45  for  $90, 
where  they  occur. 

In  paragraph  (e)  $30  Is  substituted  for  $20,  and  $65  for  $40 
where  they  occur. 

In  subsection  (8),  paragraph  (b)  the  maximum  Is  fixed  at  $50 
Instead  of  $35,  and  the  amount  for  each  child  Is  fixed  at  $10 
Instead  of  $7.50. 

Paragraph  (c)  Is  amended  and  a  new  paragraph  (d)  and  i 
new  subsection  (9)  are  added,  as  follows:] 
Utt  of  bai-  (c)  If  there  be  any  balance  of  such  accumulation,  the  same 
Ances  of  rwervee.  gjiall  be  applied  In  payment  of  increased  monthly  payments  to 
other  dependents  residing  In  Canada:  Provided,  That  the  In- 
crease In  monthly  payments  paid  under  this  clause  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment previously  awarded;  and 

(d)  If  after  the  making  of  the  payments  provided  In  clause 
(c)  any  balance  remains  of  such  accumulation,  the  same  shall 
be  carried  forward  and  applied  as  part  of  the  undisturbed  acco- 
mulation  available  for  distribution  during  the  next  dlstrlbutioo 
period  of  six  months. 
Addt4  p^y-  (9)  Where,  after  any  payment  made  pursuant  to  clause  (a) 
menu  to  chi\' Qf  gubsection  (8),  there  remain  any  children  dependents,  resid- 
***  Ing  in  Canada,  who  by  reason  of  the  maximum  monthly  limits 

of  sixty-five  dollars  and  fifty  dollars  fixed  by  subsection  (2) 
have  not  received  the  full  amount  of  compensation  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled,  such  additional  amounts  shall  be 
paid  from  the  accident  fund  as  are  necessary  to  secure  to  sach 
children  dependents  respectively  the  full  monthly  payments  of 
compensation  which,  except  for  such  maximum  monthly  limits, 
would  be  payable  to  them  under  subsection  (2). 

[Section  16  is  amended  by  adding  the  words,  **  but  not  to  exceed 
in  any  case  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.**] 
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[A  new  compensation  law,  iniperfledlng  the  act  of  1916,  was 
enacted  in  1920.    It  Is  reprodnced  In  toll:] 

ACTS  OF  192a 

Ghapteb  159. — CompenaatUm  •f  workmen  for  injuriet. 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  workmen's  compensa-     short  title, 
tion  act 

Sec.  2.  (1)  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
e^ipression : 

(a)  "Accident"   means   a  fortuitous   event  occasioned   by  a     D«flnition». 
physical  or  natural  cause  and  includes  a  willful  and  intentional 

act  not  being  the  act  of  the  injured  workman ; 

(b)  "Accident  fund  ".means  the  fund  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  outlays,  and  expenses  under  Part  I  of 
this  act; 

(c)  "Board**  means  the  workmen's  compensation  board  as 
created  by  this  act; 

(d)  "Construction"  includes  reconstruction,  repair,  alteration, 
and  demolition; 

(e)  "Dependents"  means  such  of  the  members  of  the  family 
of  a  workman  as  were  wholly  or  partly  dependent  upon  his 
earnings  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  who,  but  for  the  incapacity 
due  to  the  accident,  would  have  been  so  dependent. 

(f)  "Employer**  includes  every  person  having  in  his  service 
under  a  contract  for  hiring  or  apprenticeship,  written  or  oral, 
expressed  or  implied,  any  person  engaged  in  any  work  in  or  about 
an  industry,  including  the  Crown  in  the  right  of  the  Province,  as 
well  as  municipal  corporations,  boards,  and  commissions,  having 
the  management  and  conduct  of  any  work  or  service  owned  by 
or  operated  for  a  municipal  corporation  or  by  or  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  and  where  the  services  of  a  workman  are 
temporarily  let  or  hired  to  another  person  by  the  person  with 
whom  the  workman  has  entered  into  such  contract,  the  latter 
shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  the  employer  of  the  workman 
whilst  he  is  working  for  that  other  person ; 

(g)  "  Bmploymwit  **  shall  include  employment  in  an  industry 
or  any  part,  branch,  or  department  of  an  Industry ; 

(h)  "Industrial  disease'*  means  any  of  ithe  diseases  mentioned 
in  the  schedule  2  of  this  act  and  any  other  disease  which  by 
regulations  is  declared  to  b^  an  industrial  disease ; 

(i)  "  Industry  "  includes  establishment,  undertaking,  trade,  and 
business ; 

(J)  "Invalid*'  means  physically  w  mentally  incapable  of 
earning ; 

(k)  "Manufacturing**  includes  altering,  making,  preparing, 
oiTiamenting,  printing,  finishing,  packing,  assembling  the  parts  of 
and  adapting  for  use  or  sale  any  article  or  commodity ; 

(1)  "Medical  referee**  means  a  medical  referee  appointed  by 
the  board; 

(m)  "Member  of  the  family"  means  and  includes  wife,  hus- 
band, parent,  grandparent,  step-parent,  child,  grandchild,  step- 
child, brother,  sister,  half  brother,  and  half  sister  and  a  person 
who  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  workman  or  to  whom  the  work- 
man stood  In  loco  parentis,  whether  related  to  him  by  con- 
sanguinity or  not  so  r^ated,  and,  where  the  workman  is  the 
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parent  or  grandparent  of  an  illegitimate  diild,  indtndes  such  ddk!, 
and,  where  the  workman  is  an  illegitimate  child,  indndes  Idi 
parents  and  grandparents; 

(n)  "Outworker**  means  a  person  to  whom  articles  or  mate- 
rials are  given  out  to  be  made  np,  cleaned,  washed,  altered^  orna- 
mented, finished,  repaired,  or  adapted  for  sale  in  his  own  home 
'  or  on  other  premises  not  under  the  control  or  managemoit  of 

the  person  who  gave  out  the  articles  or  materials ; 

(o)  '*  Person  **  includes  females  as  well  as  males  and  any  body 
corporate  or  politic; 

(p)  "Physician"  means  and  includes  any  person  re^stered 
under  the  medical  act  and  lawfully  and  regularly  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Manitoba; 

(q)  "Regulations**  means  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the 
board  under  the  authority  of  this  act ; 

(r)  "Workman**  includes  a  person,  whether  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  or  not,  who  has  entered  into  or  works  nnder  a 
contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship,  written  or  oral,  expressed 
or  implied,  whether  by  way  of  manual  labor  or  otherwise,  bat 
when  used  in  Part  I  shall  not  include  an  outworker  or  a  person 
engaged  in  purely  clerical  work  and  not  exposed  to  the  hazards 
Incident  to  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  employment 

(2)  The  exercise  and  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  of: 

(a)  A  municipal  corporation; 

(b)  The  Greater  Winnipeg  water  district; 

(c)  Any  commission  or  board  having  the  managem^it  and  con- 
duct of  any  work  or  service  owned  or  operated  by  a  municipal 
corporation  or  by  or  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba ; 

(d)  A  school  board; 

shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  deemed  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation,  commission,  board,  or  school  board,  but 
the  obligation  to  pay  compensation  under  this  act  shall  apply  only 
to  such  part  of  the  trade  or  business  as,  if  it  were  carried  od 
by  a  company  or  an  individual,  would  be  an  injdustry  for  the  time 
being  included  within  this  act  and  to  workmen  employed  in  or  in 
connection  therewith. 

Pabt  L 

OonpeoMtion.  Section  8  (as  amended  by  ch.  83,  Acts  of  1921).  (1)  Where  in  any 
industry  within  the  scope  of  this  part  personal  injury  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  caused  to  a 
workman,  compensation  as  provided  by  this  part  shall  be  paid 
by  the  board  out  of  the  accident  fund,  subject  to  the  following 
subsections. 

Waitiiis  time.  (2)  If  the  injury  does  not  disable  the  workman  longer  than 
three  days  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was 
employed,  no  compensation  other  than  medical  aid  shall  be  pay- 
able under  this  part  If  the  injury  disables  the  workman  longer 
than  three  days,  no  compensation  other  than  medical  aid  sliall  be 
payable  for  the  first  three  days  of  disability. 

Miwonduf^  (3)  Where  the  injury  is  attributable  solely  to  the  serious  and 

willful  misconduct  of  the  workman,  no  compensation  shall  be  pay- 
able unless  the  injury  results  in  death  or  serious  and  permanent 
disabiUty. 

TtmuBfitiom,  (4)  Where  the  accident  arose  out  of  the  employment,  unless 
the  contrary  is  shown,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  it  oocorred  in 
the  course  of  the  employment ;  and  where  the  accident  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  employment,  unless  the  contrary  is  shown,  it 
shall  be  presumed  that  it  arose  out  of  the  employment 

Ouotima^gioy'  (5)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  person  whose  employmrat 
■"^^  is  of  a  casual  nature  and  who  is  employed  otherwise  Uian  f<Mr  the 

purposes  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business 

woi^  outddt  (6)  No  compensation  shall  be  payable  under  this  part  wheac^ 
of  Provinoe.  ^^  accident  to  the  workman  happened  elsewhere  than  in  Mani- 
toba, except  in  a  case  where  the  accident  happens  to  an  anployes 
engaged  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  steamboat,  sUpb 
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or  vessel,  or  a  railway  and  the  workman  is  a  resident  of  Mani- 
toba, and  the  nature  of  the  employment  is  snch  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  work  or  service  which  the  workman  performs,  it  is  required 
to  be  performed  both  within  and  without  Manitoba  and  the  work- 
man elects  to  claim  compensation  hereunder. 

(7)   The  board  may  award  compensation  under  this  part  in     Permanent  di^ 
respect  of  the  permanent  disability  suffered  by  a  workman,  but  ^'*^^' 
without  temporary  total  disability. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  Where  a  dependent  Is  not  a  resident  of  Manitoba  Nonr«id«ite. 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  unless,  by  the  law  of  the 
place  or  country  in  which  he  resides  the  dependents  of  a  work- 
man to  whom  an  accident  happens  in  such  place  or  country  if 
resident  in  Manitoba  would  be  entitled  to  compensation;  and 
where  such  dependents  would  be  entitled  to  compensation  under 
such  law,  the  compensation  to  which  the  nonresident  dependent 
shall  be  entitled  under  this  part  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
compensation  payable  in  the  like  case  under  that  law. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1),  the  board 
may  award  such  compensation  or  sum  in  lieu  of  compensation  to 
any  such  nonresident  dependent  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and 
may  pay  the  same  out  of  the  accident  fund. 

Sec.  5  (as  amended  by  ch.  83,  Acts  of  1921).  (1)  Where  an     injariei  by 
accident  happens  to  a  workman  in  the  course  of  his  employment  third  ptrtiM. 
under  such  circumstances  as  entitle  him  or  his  dependents  to  an 
action  against  some  person  other  than  his  employer,,  the  workman 
or  his  dependents,  if  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  part, 
may  claim  such  compensation  or  may  bring  such  action. 

(2)  If  an  action  is  brought  and  less  is  recovered  and  collected 
than  the  amount  of  the  compensation  to  which  the  workman  or 
his  dependents  are  entitled  under  this  part,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  recovered  and  collected  and  the  amount  of 
such  compensation  shall  be  payable  as  compensation  to  such 
workman  or  his  dependents:  Provided,  That  the  board  shall  have 
the  right  to  require  that  any  money  recovered  and  collected  in 
such  action  shall,  when  it  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation to  which  the  workman  or  his  dependents  are  entitled  under 
this  part,  be  paid  over  to  and  deposited  with  the  l>oard.  to  be  kept 
and  applied  In  or  toward  payment  of  the  monthly  or  other 
periodical  sums  awarded  or  to  be  awarded  as  compensation  under 
this  part 

(3)  A  compromise  settlement  of  any  such  action  or  cause  of 
action  by  the  workman  or  his  dependents  at  an  amount  less  than 
the  compensation  provided  for  herein  shall  be  made  only  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  board. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  commencement  of  an 
action  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  or  a  county  court  shall  be 
deemed  the  filing  of  a  claim  for  compensation  hereunder  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  by  such  action  a  sum 
equal  to  or  greater  than  what  would  have  been  awarded  had  such 
action  not  been  brought  and  claim  made  hereunder. 

(6)  If  any  workman  or  dependent  makes  an  application  to  the  subrogAtion. 
board  claiming  compensation  under  this  part,  the  board  shall 
be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  workman  or  dependent  as 
against  such  other  person  f6r  the  whole  or  any  outstanding  part 
of  the  claim  of  the  workman  or  dependent  against  such  other 
person. 

(6)  In  any  case  within  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1),  Limiutioa. 
neither  the  workman  nor  his  dependents  nor  the  employer  of  such 
workman  shall  have  any  right  of  action  in  respect  of  such  ac- 
cident against  an  employer  in  any  industry  within  the  scope 
of  this  part  (unless  such  accident  occurred  otherwise  than  in  the 
conduct  of  the  operations  usual  in  or  incidental  to  the  industry 
carried  on  by  snch  employer)  ;  and  in  any  such  case  where  it  ap- 
pears to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  a  workman  of  an  em- 
ployer in  any  class  is  injured  owing  to  the  negligence  of  an  em- 
ployer or  of  the  workman  of  an  employer  in  another  class  within 
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the  Bcope  of  this  part,  the  board  may  direct  that  the  compensa- 
tion awarded  in  such  case  shall  be  charged  against  the  l&st-men- 
tiooed  class. 

Election    ftr     C^)  ^  ^ase  the  person  required  to  make  an  election   under 

minor.  this  section  is  Under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,   his   official 

guardian  may  niake  the  election  for  him  without  the  necessity 

of  applying  to  any  court  or  Judge  for  directions  in  respect  tliereto. 

Board  may  file      (8)  Where  an  Injured  man  with  right  of  election  hereunder 
claim.  is  deemed  in  need  of  immediate  special  care  or  operation  the 

board  even  though  the  injured  man  has  not  filed  a  dalm  or  made 
election,  may  direct  same  to  be  given  or  done,  and  the  cost  there- 
of shall  be  a  first  charge  against  any  sum  recovered  by  the  injured 
man  in  any  action  brought  by  him. 

Doty  of  prtn-     S»c.  6   (as  amended  by  ch.  83,  Acts  of  1921).  (1)   Where  a 
cipaL  person,  whether  carrying  on  an  industry  included  witMn   the 

scope  of  this  part  or  not,  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  prin- 
cipal, contracts  with  any  other  person  for  the  execution  by  or 
ui^er  the  contractor  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  work  for 
the  principal,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  see  that  such 
contractor  flies  the  statements  and  declarations  required  by  this 
part  and,  if  any  such  principal  fails  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  provided  by  section  60  hereof. 

UabUity.  (2)  In  addition  to  his  liability  under  subsection   (1)    hereot 

the  principal  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  any  workman  employed 
in  the  execution  of  any  such  work  the  compensation  which  be 
would  have  been  liable  to  pay  if  that  workman  had  been  immedi- 
ately employed  by  him,  where  the  immediate  employer  has 
failed  to  provide  protection  under  the  act  for  such  workman. 

Member  of  «n-  Skc.  7.  A  member  of  the  family  of  an  employer  or  the  dependents 
pioTer't  family,  of  such  member  shall  not  be  eatitled  to  compensation  under  this 
part  unless  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that 
such  member  was  a  bona  fide  employee  of  such  ^nployer  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
compensation,  shall  his  earnings  be  taken  to  be  more  than  the 
amount  of  his  wages  as  shown  by  his  employer's  pay  roll  and 
statement 

Soiti     ftorbid-     Sbc.  8.  No  action  shall  lie  for  the  recovery  of  the  compensation 

^•o.  but  all  claims  for  compensation  shall  be  heard  and  determined 

by  the  board  without  the  intervention  of  counsel  or  solicitors 

on  either  side  except  with  the  express  permission  of  the  board. 

Comptnaation     Sbc.  9.  (1)  The  right  to  compensation  provided  by  this  part 
exdutive.  gball  be  in  lieu  of  all  rights  and  rights  of  action,  statutory  or 

otherwise,  to  which  a  workman,  or  his  dependents  are  or  may 
be  entitled  against  the  employer  for  or  by  reason  of  any  accident 
which  happens  to  him  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  and  no  action  in  any  court  of  law  against  the  en- 
ployer  in  respect  thereof  shall  thereafter  lie. 

Minora.  (2)  ^  Workman  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  work- 

ing at  an  age  and  in  an  employment  permitted  under  the  laws  of 
the  Province  shall  be  deemed  sui  Juris  for  the  purpose  of  this 
part,  and  no  other  person  shall  have  any  cause  of  action  or  right 
to  compensation  for  an  injury  to  such  workman  except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  in  this  part. 

Contractinf     Sbc.  10.  It  Shall  not  be  competent  for  a  workman  to  agree  with 
out.  his  employer  to  waive  or  forego  any  of  the  benefits  to  which  he 

or  his  dependents  are  or  may  become  entitled  under  this  part 
and  every  agreement  to  that  end  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

Deduction  from     Sbc.  11.  Except  as  provided  in  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
wages.  for  an  employer,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  deduct  from  the 

wages  of  his  workman  any  part  of  any  sum  which  the  employer 
is  or  may  become  liable  to  pay  into  the  accident  fund  er  other- 
wise under  this  part  or  to  require  or  to  permit  any  of  his  work- 
men to  contribute  in  any  manner  toward  indemnifying  the  em- 
ployer against  any  liability  which  he  has  incurred  or  may  incur 
under  this  part. 

Penalty.  Sec.  12.  Every  person  who  contravenes  any  of  the  provisiooi 

of  the  last  preceding  section  shall  for  every  such  contravention 
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Incur  a  penalty  not  ezcee(JUng  fifty  dollars  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  repay  to  the  workman  any  sum  which  has  been  deducted 
from  his  wages  from  which  he  has  been  required  or  permitted 
to  pay  In  contravention  of  the  last  preceding  section. 

Sec.  13.  (1)  In  every  case  of  injury  to  a  worlnnan  by  acci-  NoUce  of  •oci- 
dent  in  any  industry  within  the  scope  of  this  part,  it  shall  be  dent, 
the  duty  of  the  worlcman,  or  in  case  of  his  death  the  duty  of  a 
dependent,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  happening  of  the  ac- 
cident, to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  employer.  The  notice  shall  be 
in  writing  and  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  workman, 
and  state  in  ordinary  language  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  in- 
Jury  and  the  time  when  and  place  where  the  accident  occured, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  injured  workman  or  some  person  on 
his  behalf,  or,  in  case  of  death,  by  any  one  or  more  of  his  depend- 
ents or  by  a  person  on  their  behalf. 

(2)  In   the  case  of  an  h[idustrlal   disease,   the  employer  to     industriAi  «■- 
whom  notice  of  death,  di^billty,  or  suspension  from  employment  cue. 

is  to  be  given  shall  be  th^^smployer  who  last  employed  the  work- 
man in  the  employment  to  the  nature  of  which  the  disease  was 
due. 

(3)  The  notice  may  be  served  upon  the  employer,  or  upon     Senriot. 
any  one  employer  if  there  are  more  employers  than  one,  or  upon 

any  officer  or  agent  of  the  corporation  if  the  anployer  be  a  cor- 
poration, or  upon  any  agent  of  the  employer  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  place  where  the  injury  occurred,  by  delivering  the 
same  to  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  to  be  served,  or  leaving  it 
at  his  residence  or  place  of  business,  or  by  sending  it  by  registered 
mall  addressed  to  him  at  his  last-known  residence  or  place  of 
business. 

(4)  Failure  to  give  the  notice  required  by  virtue  of  this  sec-     Fidiure  to  give 
tion,  unless  excused  by  the  board,  either  on  the  ground :  '   notice. 

<a)  That  notice  for  some  sufficient  reasctn  could  not  have  been 
given;  or 

(b)  That  the  employer  or  his  superintendent  or  agent  In  charge 
of  the  work  where  the  accident  happened  had  knowledge  of  the 
injury;  or 

(c)  That  the  board  is  of  opinion  that  the  claim  is  a  Just  one 

and  ought  to  be  allowed,  % 

shall  be  a  bar  to  any  claim  for  compensation  under  this  part.     Reports  of  ac- 

Sec.  14.  (1)  In  case  of  accident  to  a  workman  in  his  employ- c*<^«°*^ 
ment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  employer,  within  three  days 
after  its  occurrence,  to  report  the  accident  and  the  injury  re- 
sulting therefrom  to  the  board,  and  also  to  any  local  represen- 
tative of  the  board  at  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred. 
The  report  shall  be  in  writing  and  state: 

(a)  The  name  and  address  of  the  workman  and  the  nature  of 
the  industry  in  which  he  was  employed ; 

(b)  The  time  when  and  place  where  the  accident  occurred; 

(c)  The  cause  and  nature  of  the  accident  and  injury; 

(d)  The  name  and  address  of  the  physician  by  whom  the  work- 
man was  or  is  being  attended  for  the  Injury ;  and 

(e)  Any  other  particulars  required  by  the  board ; 

and  may  be  made  by  mailing  copies  thereof  addressed  to  the 
board  and  to  the  local  representative  at  their  usual  addresses, 
respectively,  postage  prepaid. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  make  such  further 
and  other  reports  respecting  the  accident  and  workman  as  may 
be  required  by  the  board. 

(3)  Every  employer  who  fails  to  make  any  report  required  by 
virtue  of  this  section,  unless  excused  by  the  board  on  the  ground 
that  the  report  for  some  sufficient  reason  could  not  have  been 
made  shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $500. 

Sec.  15.  (1)  Where  a  workman  or  dependent  is  entitled  to  com-     Applic«tlon  for 
pensation  under  this  part,  he  shall  file  with  the  board  an  ap-  compeMation. 
plication   for   the   compensation,    together   with    the   certificate 
of  the  physician   (if  aiiy)   who  attended  the  workman  in  the 
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form  prescribed  by  the  board  for  that  purpose,  and  scuch  further 
or  other  proofs  of  his  claim  as  may  be  required  by  the  re^olationfl 
or  by  the  board. 

(2)  Unless  application  for  the  compensation  is  filed : 

(a)  Within  one  year  after  the  day  upon  which  the  Injury  «?- 
curred;  or 

(b)  In  case  the  applicant  is  a  dependent,  then  within  one  year 
after  the  death, 

no  compensation  in  respect  of  any  injury  shall  be  payable  under 
this  part 
Dirty  of  phyti.      g^^   ^q   j^  ^^^h  ^  ^^  ^i^^y  ^f  ^^^^y  physician  attending  or 

consulted  upon  any  case  of  injury  to  a  workman  by  accideot 
in  any  industry  within  the  scope  of  this  part : 

(a)  To  furnish  from  time  to  thne  such  reports  in  reBpect  of 
the  injury  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  re^ulatloctt 
or  by  the  board;  and 

(b)  To  give  all  reasonable  and  necessary  information,  adrice. 
and  assistance  to  the  injured  worluxiair  and  his  dependents  in 
making  application  for  compensation,  and  in  furnishinir  in  con- 
nection therewith  such  certificates  and  proofs  as  may  be  re- 
quired, without  charge  to  the  workman. 

0ertiflcat6«.  (c)  For  the  certificates  required  by  the  board  In   respect  to 

an  injured  workman,  who  is  a  claimant  for  compensation,  the 

physician  furnishing  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  board,  out  of  the 

accident  fund,  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Medical  emni*      Sec.  17.  Every  workman  who  applies  for  or  is  in  receipt  of 

mtioat.  compensation  under  this  part,  if  required  by  the  board,   shall 

submit  himself  to  medical  examination  in  accordance  with  tbe 
regulations  at  a  place  reasonably  convenient  for  the  workmau 
to  be  fixed  by  the  board.  If  the  workman  fails  to  submit  himself 
to  the  examination,  or  obstructs  the  same,  his  right  to  com- 
pensation shall  be  suspended  until  the  examination  has  takes 
place,  and  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  during  the  period 
of  such  suspension  unless  the  board  otherwise  orders. 
Practices    de-     Ssa  18.  If  an  injured  workman  persists  in  unsanitary  or  in- 

layinir  recovery,  jurious  practices  which  tend  to  imperil  or  retard  his  recovery, 
or  refuses  to  submit  to  such  medical  or  surgical  treatmoit  as  is 
the  opinion  of  the  board  is  reasonably  essential  to  promote  his 
recovery,  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  reduce  the  compensaUoD 
of  such  workman  to  such  sum,  if  any,  as  would  in  its  c^lnion  be 
payable  were  such  practices  not  persisted  in  or  if  such  treat- 
ment had  been  submitted  to. 
Exemption     Sec.  19.  No  sum  payable  as  compensation  or  by  way  of  com- 

from  atucbment.  mutation  of  any  periodical  payment  in  respect  of  it  shaU  be 
capable  of  being  assigned,  charged,  or  attached,  nor  shall  it  pass 
by  operation  of  law  except  to  a  personal  representative,  nor  sbaU 
any  claim  be  set  off  against  it 
Reriew  of  pay-  Sec.  20.  Any  periodical  payment  to  a  workman  may  be  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  board,  and  on  such  review  the  board 
may  put  an  end  to  or  diminish  or  may  increase  such  paym^it  to 
a  sum  not  beyond  the  maximum  hereinafter  prescribed, 
of  com-     Seo.  21.  Where  the  workman  was,  at  the  date  of  the  accident 

penMUon  to  ml-  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  amount  of  the  weAly  or 

^^  other  periodical  payment  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  by  its  first 

order,  or  at  any  subsequent  review,  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings 
of  an  average  workman  aged  twenty-one  years,  employed  at  a 
similar  class  of  work,  or  on  any  lower  basis,  provided  the  same 
be  not  lower  than:  (a)  in  the  case  of  a  first  order,  his  average 
earnings  at  the  date  of  the  accident,  and  (b)  in  the  case  of  a 
subsequent  review,  the  average  earnings  which,  if  he  had  not 
been  injured,  he  would  probably  have  been  earning  at  the  date 
of  the  review. 
Fajmentttebe     Sec.  22.  (1)  Payments  of  compensation  shall  be  made  period!- 

periodical.  rally  at  such  timeR  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  board 

may  deem  advisable;  and,  in  the  case  of  minors  or  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  payments  may  be  made  to  such  persons  as,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  the  board,  are  best  qualified  In  all  the  circumstances 
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to  administer  such  payments*  whether  or  not  the  person  to  whom 
the  payment  is  made  is  the  legal  guardian  of  such  minor  or 
person  of  unsound  mind. 

(2)  The  board   may,  with  the  consent  of  the  workmen  or 
dependent  to  whom  it  is  payable,  but  not  otherwise : 

(a)  Commute  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  periodical  payments    Lump-nm  p^- 
due  or  payable  to  the  injured  workman  or  any  dependent  to  one  >n«°^ 

or  more  lump-sum  payments  to  be  applied  as  directed  by  the 
board; 

(b)  Or  divide  into  periodical  payments  any  compensation  pay- 
able in  a  lump  sum. 

Sec.  23.  (1)  In  addition  to  the  other  compensation  provided  Mtdicai.  tta^ 
by  this  part,  the  board  shall  have  authority  to  provide  for  the  *»■«•*««««*. 
injured  workman  such  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatment, 
transportation,  nursing,  medicines,  crutches  and  apparatus,  in- 
cluding artificial  members,  as  it  may  deem  reasonably  necessary 
at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  thereafter  during  the  disability 
to  cure  and  relieve  from  the  effects  of  the  injury,  and  the  board 
shall  have  full  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  with  resj^ect 
to  furnishing  medical  aid  to  injured  workmen  entitled  thereto 
and  for  the  payment  thereof. 

(2)  Where  in  a  case  of  emergency,  or  for  other  Justifiable     inMrftiMy. 
cause,  a  physician  is  called  in  to  treat  the  injured  workman,  if 

the  board  finds  there  was  such  Justifiable  cause  and  that  the 
charge  for  the  services  of  such  physician  is  reasonable,  it  shall 
be  paid  by  the  board. 

(3)  Where  in  any  case,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  pro-     special  opcim- 
vision  of  a  special  surgical  operation,  or  other  special  medical  tion. 
treatment  for  a  workman,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  same  by  the 

board,  will  be  a  means  of  avoiding  heavy  payment  for  a  per- 
manent disability,  the  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  payable 
as  compensation,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

(4)  If  an  autopsy  is  deemed  by  the  board  necessary  to  enable    Antopij. 
it  to  determine  the  cause  of  any  death,  the  board  may  direct 

that  such  autopsy  be  made  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  and,  if  the  dependent  or  dependents  refuse  to  permit  the 
same,  the  board  may  reject  any  claim  for  compensation  under 
this  part.  The  expenses  of  such  autopsy  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  accident  fund. 

(5)  The  board  may  in  its  discretion  authorize  employers  to     MedioU  mid  bj 
furnish  or  provide  medical  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  board  and  ""?*<»/«*• 
upon  terms  fixed  by  it 

(6)  Any  plan  for  providing  medical  aid  in  force  between  an     Qroup  medical 
employer  and  his  workmen  or  otherwise,  available  to  the  work-^^ 

men  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  part,  or  which 
is  hereafter  put  into  force,  or  made  available  to  the  workmen, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  after  investigation  of  the 
facts,  is  found  on  the  whole  to  be  not  less  efficient  in  the  interests 
both  of  the  employer  and  of  the  general  body  of  his  workmen 
than  the  provisions  for  medical  aid  contained  in  this  section, 
may  by  order  of  the  board,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
board  may  require,  be  declared  to  be  a  plan  approved  by  the 
board. 

(7)  Medical  aid  furnished  or  provided  under  any  of  the  pre-    Snpervitioa. 
ceding  subsections  of  thijs  section  shall  at  all  times  be  subject 

to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  board;  and  the  board  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  contract  with  doctors,  nurses, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  any  medical  aid  required, 
and  to  agree  on  a  scale  of  fees  or  remuneration  for  such  medical 
aid. 

(8)  Without   in   any  way  limiting  the  power  of  the  board     choice  of  pbf. 
under  this  section  to  supervise  and  provide  medical  aid  in  every  ticium, 

case  where  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  exercise  of  such 
power  is  expedient,  ^e  board  may  permit .  medical  aid  to  be 
administered,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  a  physician  is  concerned. 
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by  the  ptajsician   who   may  be   nIecCed  or  employed   by  tbi 
Injured  workman  or  bis  employer,  to  the  end  that  ao  fkr  as 
possible   any   competent   pbysldaa   may   be   employed    and  be 
available  to  Injured  workmen. 
nnt^ldappU-     (d)  Employers  In  any  Industries  la  whidi  it  Is  deemed  proper 

M0«.  amy  be  required  by  the  board  to  audntain  such  first-aid  ^ipU- 

ances  and  serrlce  as  the  board  may  direct,  and  the  board  may 

make  such   order   re^ectlnff   the  expense  thereof   as   may  be 

deemed  Just 

0«Bt«M«tiM     8B0.  24   (as  amended  by  eh.  88,  Acts  of  1921).     (1)  Wbere 

fw  dMtt.  death    results   from   any   injury   the  amount   of   compensatioa 

shaUbe: 

(a)  Tbe  necessary  expenses  of  the  burial  of  the  workman 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

(b)  Where  the  widow  or  an  inralid  widower  is  the  sole  de 
pendent,  a  monthly  payment  of  thirty  dollars  for  lifte ; 

(c)  Wbere  the  dependents  are  a  widow  or  an  invalid  widower 
and  one  or  more  children,  a  monthly  payment  of  thirty  doDsn 
with  an  additional  payment  of  seven  di^lars  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  cbild  under  the  a<e  of  sixteen  years. 

(d)  Where  the  dependents  are  orphan  children,  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  dollars  tor  eadi  child  under  the  age  of  sixteei 
years.  Payments  in  respect  of  a  diild  shall  cease  when  the  cbild 
attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  dies:  Provided,  That  in  ciae 
the  child  at  the  time  of  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  an 
invalid  the  payments  shall  continue  until  tbe  child  ceases  to  be  sn 
invalid.  Payments  in  respect  of  an  invalid  child  over  the  sfe 
of  sixteen  years  shall  cease  when  the  child  ceases  to  be  an  invalid 
or  dies. 

(e)  Where  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  furnishing  of  further 
or  better  education  to  a  child  approaching  the  age  of  sixteen  yean 
appears  advisable  the  board  in  its  discretion  may  extend  tbe 
period  to  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  in  respect  to  audi 
child  for  such  additional  period  as  is  spent  by  such  child  in  the 
furthering  or  bettering  of  his  education,  but  in  no  case  beyond  the 
age  of  eighteen  yearsL 

(f )  Where  there  are  dependents  other  than  those  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  a  sum  reasonable  and  proportionate  to 
the  pecuniary  loss  to  such  dependents  occasioned  by  the  death  to 
be  determined  by  the  board  and  not  exceeding  to  any  one  socb 
dependent  twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  not  exceeding  in  the 
whole  forty  dollars  a  month. 

(2)  In  the  case  provided  for  by  paragraph  (f)  of  subsectioB 
(1),  the  payments  shall  continue  only  so  long  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  bad  tbe 
workman  lived,  that  he  would  have  continued  to  contribute  to  tbe 
support  of  such  dependents. 

(3)  Where  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  for  any  reason  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  that  a  payment  in  req)ect  of  a  degatdoA 
child  shall  not  be  made  directly  to  his  parent,  the  board  may 
direct  that  the  payment  may  be  made  to  such  person  <^  be  applied 
in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  direct  for  the  advantage  of  tbe 
child. 

Alton  encnUci.  Sec.  25.  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  under  this  part  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  dependent  resident  in  any  of  the  countrieB 
that  were  enemy  countries  during  tbe  recoit  Great  War  at  tbe 
date  of  tiie  death  in  respect  of  which  compensation  would  other- 
wise be  payable  under  this  part 
OtttatioD  of  Sec.  26.  Wh^e  a  payment  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  dependenti 
1**^™*°^  ceases,  the  board  may  in  its  discretion  readjust  the  paym^ts  to 

the  remaining  dependents  so  that  the  remaining  dependents  shall 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  as  tbou^ 
they  had  been  the  only  dependoits  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  workman. 
B«mftrrUst  of  Sbc.  27.  (1)  If  a  dependent  widow  marries,  the  monthly  par 
^'*^^*  ment  to  her  shall  cease,  but  she  shall  be  entitled  in  Ueu  of  that 

to  a  lump  sum  equal  to  the  m<Hith]y  payments  for  two  yean. 
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(2)  Subsection  1  shall  not  aM>ly  to  payments  to  a  widow  In 
ree^)ect  of  her  dependent  child  or  children. 

Sec.  28.  The  board  may  from  time  to  time  require  such  proof  of  ^TJ^^m  SLfSS" 
the  necessities,  condition,  and  existence  of  any  dependents  In  re-  Jnta"     *"^°**' 
ceipt  of  compensation  payments  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the  board  and  pending  the  receipt  of  such  proof  may  wi^hold 
furthOT  payments. 

Sec.  29   (as  amended  by  ch.  83,  Acta  of  ld21).    Where  p»r-     Pennanent  tm- 
manent  total  disability  results  from  the  injury,  the  amount  of  the  ***  di^bUitjr. 
comp^isation  shall  be  a  periodical  payment  during  the  life-  of  the 
workman  equal  to  sixtynsix  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  his  aver- 
age earnings :  Provided,  That  such  compensation  shiall  not  be  less 
than  fifteen  dollars  per  week. 

Sec.  30.  (1)  Where  permanent  partial  disability  regults  f iwn  .  P«nMnjnt  par. 
the  injury,  the  compensaUon  shall  be  a  periodical  payment  of  ""  diMbuity. 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the 
average  earnings  ct  the  workman  before  the  accident  and  the 
average  amount  which  he  is  earning  or  is  able  to  earn  in  some 
suitable  employment  or  business  after  the  accident,  and  the  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  workman. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1),  where, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  amount  which  the  workman  was  able 
to  earn  before  the  accident  has  not  been  substantially  diminished, 
the  board  may,  in  case  the  workman  is  seriously  and  permanently 
disfigured  about  the  face  or  head,  or  otherwise  permanently  in- 
jured, recognise  such  injury  as  an  impairment  of  earning  capacity, 
and  allow  a  lump  sum  in  compensation  therefor. 

Sec.  31.  Where  temporary  total  disability  results  from  the  in-  Temponrj  to- 
Jury,  the  comp^isatlon  shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  by  t«i  diMbaitjr. 
section  29,  but  shall  be  payable  only  so  long  as  the  disability 
lasts.  And,  in  case  the  period  of  disability  appears  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board  to  be  unnecessarily  prolonged,  it  may  reduce  tem- 
porarily or  perman^itly  the  percentage  of  wages  allowed  as  com- 
pensation by  said  section  29  with  power  to  restore  the  full  per- 
centage at  any  time. 

Sec.  32.  Where  temporary  pariial  disability  results  from  the  hJ'SJSSi'ZP*' 
injury,  the  compensation  shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  by        aiaaDuity. 
section  30,  but  shall  be  payable  only  so  long  as  the  disability  lasts,     oticmiadon  of 

Sec.  33.  The  average  earnings  and  earning  capacity  pf  a  work-  average  earningt. 
man  shall  be  determined  with  reference  to  hie  average  earnings 
and  earning  capacity  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  may  be 
calculated  upon  the  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  wages  and  other 
regular  remuneration  which  the  workman  was  receiving  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  or  upon  the  average  yearly  earnings  of 
the  workman  for  one  or  more  years  prior  to  the  accident,  or 
upon  the  probable  yearly  earning  capacity  of  the  workman  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  as  may  appear  to  the  board  best  to  represent 
the  actual  loss  of  earnings  suffered  by  the  workman  by  reason  of 
the  injury,  but  not  so  that  his  average  earnings  shall  be  deemed 
in  any  case  to  exceed  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Sec.  34.  In  fixing  the  amount  of  a  periodical  payment  of  com-  Deductiom. 
pensation  regard  shall  be  had  to  any  payment,  allowance,  or 
benefit  which  the  workman  may  receive  from  his  employer 
during  the  period  of  his  disability,  including  any  pension,  gratuity* 
or  other  allowance  provided  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  any  sum  so  paid  by  the  employer  may  be  paid  to  the 
employer  out  of  and  deducted  from  the  compensation. 

Sec.  35.  There  Is  hereby  constituted  a  commission  for  the  ad-     Workman's 
ministration  of  this  part,  to  be  called   "The  workmen's  com-«o»P««>«»*i»» 
pensation  board,*'  which  shall  consist  of  a  commissioner  and  two  ^^'^ 
directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council, 
and  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic. 

Sec.  36.  By  resolution  of  the  board  one  of  the  directors  may  act    AbMoetof  oooi- 
as  commissioner  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  oommis-  vdmiomt. 
Bioner  from  any  cause. 
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S|».  87.  Tbe  conunlssiooer  shall,  subject  to  sectloD  88,  IttM 
office  during  good  behavior,  but  may  be  removed  at  any  time  for 
cause. 

S«a  88.  Uuless  otherwise  directed  by  the  lieutenant  goTemor  in 
council  a  commissioner  shall  cease  to  hold  office  when  he  attains 
the  age  of  sevoity-flve  years. 

Sec.  39.  The  commissioner  shall  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  under  this  part. 

Sec.  40  (as  amended  by  ch.  88,  Acts  of  1021).  (1)  The  salary  of 
the  commissioner  shall  be  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  of 
each  of  the  directors  one  thousand  dollars  per  flnnnm,  and  siicii 
salaries  shall  be  payable  out  of  the  accident  fund. 

(2)  The  lieutenant  governor  in  council  may  authorise  tbe  pay- 
ment of  [to]  any  director  out  of  the  accident  fund  of  an  additional 
allowance  of  |15  for  each  meeting  of  the  board  in  excess  of  fifty 
which  any  director  attends  in  any  year. 

Sso.  41.  (1)  The  board  shall  have  all  the  powers  which  may  bt 
conferred  upon  commissioners  under  **An  act  respecting  com- 
missioners to  malce  enquiries  concerning  public  matters,**  being 
chapter  84  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  for  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  of  examining  them  under  oath  and  of 
compelling  them  to  answer  questions,  and  compelling  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  things. 

(2)  The  board  may  cause  depositions  of  witnesses  resldtng 
within  or  without  the  Province  to  be  talcen  before  any  persm 
appointed  by  the  board  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  the  court  of  Icing's  bench  for  the  talcing  of  like 
d^)ositions  in  tliat  court  before  a  commissioner. 

Ssa  42.  (1)  A  member  of  the  board  shall  not  directiy  or  In- 
directly have,  purchase,  take,  or  become  interested  in  any  indostry 
to  which  this  part  applies,  or  any  bond,  debenture,  or  other  se- 
curity of  any  person  or  corporation  owning  or  carrying  it  on. 

(2)  If  any  such  industry  or  interest  therein,  or  any  such  share. 
bond,  debenture,  security,  or  thing  comes  to  or  becomes  vested  in 
a  member  of  tbe  board  by  will  or  by  operation  of  law  and  he  does 
not  within  three  months  thereafter  sell  and  absolutely  dispose  of 
it,  he  shall  cease  to  hold  office. 

Sec.  43.  Tlie  offices  of  the  board  shall  be  situated  in  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  and  its  sittings  shall  be  held  there,  except  where  it  is 
expedient  to  hold  sittings  elsewhere,  and  in  that  case  sittings  may 
be  held  in  any  part  of  Manitoba. 

Sec.  44.  (1)  The  board  shall  sit  at  least  once  in  each  week,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  conduct  its  i^o- 
ceedlngs  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  most  convenient  for  tbe 
proper  discharge  or  speedy  dispatch  of  business. 

(2)  The  presence  of  two  members  of  the  board  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board. 

Sec.  45.  (1)  The  board  shall  appoint  such  officers  and  other 
employees  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  for  carrying  out  tiie 
provisions  of  this  part  and  may  prescribe  their  duties  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council,  may  fix 
their  salaries,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  accident  fund. 

(2)  Bvery  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board. 

Sec.  46.  (1)  The  board  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  ex- 
amine into,  hear,  and  determine  all  matters  and  questions  ariring 
under  this  part  and  as  to  any  matter  or  thing  in  respect  of  whieti 
any  power,  authority,  or  discretion  is  conferred  upon  the  board, 
and  the  action  or  decision  of  the  board  thereon  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  shall  not  be  open  to  question  or  review  in  any  conn, 
and  no  proceedings  by  or  before  the  board  shall  be  restrained  by 
injunction,  prohibition,  or  other  process  or  proceeding  in  any  court 
or  be  removable  by  certiorari  or  otherwise  into  any  court 

(2)  Without  hereby  limiting  the  generality  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (1),  it  is  declared  that  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  board  shall  extend  to  determining — 
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(a)  Whether  asy  Injury  or  death  In  respect  of  which  compensa- 
tion is  claimed  was  caused  by  an  accident  within  the  meaning  of 
this  part; 

(b)  The  question  whether  any  injury  has  arisen  out  of  or  in 
the  course  of  an  employment  within  the  scope  of  this  part ; 

(c)  The  existence  and  degree  of  disability  by  reason  of  any 
injury ; 

(d)  The  permanence  of  disability  by  reason  of  any  injury; 

(e)  The  degree  of  diminution  of  earning  capacity  by  reason  of 
any  injury; 

(f)  The  amount  of  average  earnings; 

(g)  The  existence*  for  the  purpose  of  this  part,  of  the  relation- 
ship of  any  member  of  the  family  of  a  workman  as  defined  bV  this 
act; 

(h)  The  existence  of  dependency; 

(i)  Whether  or  not  any  industry  or  any  part,  branch,  or  de- 
partment of  any  industry  is  within  the  scope  of  this  part,  and 
the  class  to  which  any  industry  or  any  part,  branch,  or  depart- 
ment of  any  industry  within  the  scope  of  this  part  should  be  as- 
signed; 

(J)  Whether  or  not  any  workman  in  any  industry  is  within 
the  scope  of  this  part  and  entitled  to  compensation  thereunder. 

(3)  Nothing  in  subsection   (1)  shall  prevent  the  board  from     ReTitw   by 
reconsidering  any  matter  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  it  ori>o«»i- 

from  rescinding,   altering  or  amending  any   decision   or  order 
previously  made,  all  of  which  the  board  shall  have  authority  to  do. 

(4)  The  decisions  of  the  board  shall  always  be  given  upon     Proccdun. 
the  real  merits  and  Justice  of  the  case,  and  it  shall  not  be  bound 

to  follow  strict  legal  precedent. 

Sec.  47.  No  action  for  damages  shall  be  brought  in  any  court    Actions  ac^iiMt 
of  law  against  the  board,  or  any  of  its  members,  in  respect  of  i>o»i^ 
anything  done  by  it  or  them  beyond  their  Jurisdiction,  as  con- 
ferred by  this  act,  if  the  same  was  done  in  the  bona  fide  belief 
that  it  was  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

Sro.  48.  The  board  may  award  such  sum  as  it  may  deem  rea-  CkMto  in  cob- 
sonable  to  the  successful  party  to  a  contested  claim  for  compen- 1******  cUimt. 
sation  or  to  any  other  contested  matter  as  compensation  for  the 
expenses  he  has  been  put  to  by  reason  of  or  incidental  to  the 
contest,  and  an  order  of  the  board  for  the  payment  of  any  sum 
so  awarded,  when  filed  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  64, 
shall  become  a  Judgment  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  filed  and  may 
be  enforced  accordingly. 

Sec.  49.  (1)  The  board  may  act  upon  the  report  of  any  of  its  Reports  of  ofli- 
ofiicers  and  any  inquiry  or  examination  which  it  shall  be  deemed  **"  *>'  board, 
necessary  to  make  may  be  made  by  any  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
board,  or  by  a  commissioner,  a  medical  referee  or  some  other 
person  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry  or  examination,  and  the 
l)oard  may  act  upon  his  report  as  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry  or 
examination. 

(2)  The  person  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry  or  examination     Powers  of  offl- 
shall  for  the  purposes  thereof  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  <*^ 
the  board  by  section  41. 

Sec.  50.  (1)  The  board  may  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  Reguuuons  of 
deemed  expedient  or  requisite  for  the  due  administration  and  ^^  ^^^^^ 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  to  meet  cases  not 
specially  provided  for  by  this  part,  and  may  likewise  prescribe 
the  form  and  use  of  such  pay  rolls,  records,  reports,  certificates, 
declarations,  and  documents  as  may  be  requisite,  and  a  certified 
copy  of  every  regulation  so  made  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith 
to  the  attorney  general,  but  any  such  regulation  may  within  one 
month  after  it  has  been  received  by  the  attorney  general,  be  dis- 
allowed by  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council. 

(2)  Every  regulation  which  is  approved  by  the  lieutenant 
governor  in  council  shall,  immediately  after  approval  or  on  the 
day  named  by  him  for  that  purpose,  become  effective,  and  after 
the  period  for  disallowance  has  expired  every  regulation  which 
has  not  been  disallowed  shall  become  effective  and  every  regula- 
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tloD  which  has  become  effeetlFe  ihaU  be  fortttwitli  pnbllBhed  tai 
the  Manitoba  Oasette. 
Pemitjr.  (3)  Every  person  who  contrav^ies  any  such  regulation  after 

It  has  become  effectiye  shall  for  every  contravention  Incor  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  $5a 
▲djodicfttSoM.  (4)  Where  an  action  in  req)ect  of  an  injory  is  broaght  agafant 
an  employer  by  a  workman  or  a  dependent,  the  board  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  application  of  any  party  to  the  action  to 
adjudicate  and  determine  whether  the  action  is  one  the  right  to 
bring  which  is  taken  away  by  this  act;  and  such  adjndicatioo 
and  determination  shall  be  final  and  con<Husive,  and  if  the  board 
determines  that  tbe  action  is  one  the  right  to  bring  which  ii 
taken  away  by  this  part,  the  action  shall  be  forever  stayed. 

Sec.  51.  The  accounts  of  the  board  shall  be  audited  by  the 
comptroller  general  or  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  lieutenant 
governor  in  council  for  that  purpose,  and  the  salary  or  remunera- 
tion of  the  last  mentioned  auditor  shall  be  paid  by  the  board. 
Animal  rtporti.     gi^c.  52.  The  board  shall  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January 
in  each  year  make  a  report  to  the  lieutenant  governor  in  coond] 
of  its  transactions  during  the  last  preceding  calendar  year  and 
such  report  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  accounts  required  to 
be  kept  under  section  66  of  this  act  and  such  partlculan  as  the 
lieutenant  governor  in  council  may  prescribe. 
SabmiHioD  to     gjce.  53.  Bvery  such  report  shall  be  forthwith  laid  before  the 
^"**^°^y'  legislative  assembly  if  such  assembly  is  then  in  session,  and, 

if  it  is  not  then  in  session,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  opeDiD£ 
^-.-iv  ♦!    K  ^^  t^®  ^^^^  session. 
tiS^^Provil^r         Sec.  54.  To  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
administration  of  this  part  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  board  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  such  annual  sum  as  the  lieutenant 
governor  in  council  may  direct 
Accident  fund.     g^c.  55.  For  the  puriKise  of  assessment  In  order  to  create  and 
maintain  a  fund  to  be  called  the  ** Accident  Fund  **  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation,  outlays  and  expenses  under  this  part 
all  the  following  industries  shall  be  within  the  scope  of  this  part 
and  shall,  subject  to  sections  59  and  70,  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

Class  A — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  company  and  its  sub- 
sidiary companies; 

Class  B — The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  company  and  its 
subsidiary  companies; 

Class  C — ^The  Canadian  National  Railway  company; 

Class  D — The  Crown  In  the  right  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba; 

Class  E— The  City  of  Winnipeg; 

Class  F— All  other  municipalities  in  Manitoba ; 

C^lass  G — All  industries  set  out  In  schedule  1  hereto  and  not 
Included  in  the  above  classes. 

Sec.  56  (as  amended  by  ch.  88,  Acts  of  1921).  (1)  Any  industry 
or  workman  not  within  the  scope  of  this  part  may  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  employer  be  admitted  by  the  board  as  being  within 
the  scope  of  this  part  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  period  as  the  board  may  deem  adequate  and  proper. 

(2)  Any  employer  In  an  Industry  within  the  scoi^e  of  this  part 
may  be  admitted  by  the  board  as  being  entitled  for  himself  and 
his  dependents  to  the  same  compensation  as  if  the  employer  were 
a  workman  within  the  scope  of  this  part 
The  Crown.  Sec.  57.  This  part  shall  apply  to  any  employment  by  or  under 
the  Crown  In  the  right  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  to  which 
this  part  would  apply  If  the  empk)yer  were  a  private  person. 

Sec.  58.  (1)  The  board  may  by  regulations: 
Poiverofbowd.     (a)  create  new  classes  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 55; 

(b)  consolidate  or  rearrange  from  time  to  time  any  of  the 
existing  classes;  and 

(c)  withdraw  from  a  class  any  Industry  included  therein  and 
transfer  it  wholly  or  in  part  to  any  other  dasa,  or  form  it  into 
a  separate  class. 
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(2)  In  case  of  any  rearrangem^t  of  the  classes,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  an  indnstry  from  any  class,  the  board  may  make  such 
adjustment  and  disposition  of  the  funds,  reserves,  and  accounts 
of  the  classes  affected  as  may  be  deemed  Just  and  expedient 

Sec.  59.  The  board  shall  assign  every  industry  within  the  scope  ci«»iflcmtlon. 
of  this  part  to  its  proper  class,  and,  where  any  industry  includes 
several  departments  assignable  to  different  classes,  the  board 
may  either  assign  such  industry  to  the  class  of  its  principal  or 
chief  department,  or  may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  part,  divide 
such  industry  into  two  or  more  departments,  assigning  each  of 
such  departments  to  its  proper  class. 

Sec.  60.  (1)  Bvery  eipployer  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Kstimatt  of 
January,  1921,  or  whenever  thereafter  he  becomes  an  employer  p*^  '^* 
within  the  meaning  of  this  part,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  required  by  regulations  or  by  the  board,  cause  to  be  furnished 
to  the  board  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  the  pay  rcHl 
of  each  of  his  industries  within  the  scope  of  this  part  for  the 
year  next  foUov^g,  together  with  such  further  and  other  Infor- 
mati(m  as  may  be  required  by  the  board  for  the  purpose  of 
assigning  each  Industry  to  the  proper  class  and  of  making  the 
assessments  hereunder;  and  every  such  employer  shall,  at  the 
close  of  each  calendar  year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  board,  furnish  certified  copies  or  reports  of  his  pay 
rolls,  verified  by  statutory  declaration. 

(2)  In  computing  the  amount  of  the  pay  roll  of  any  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  regard  shall  be  had  only  to  such 
portion  of  the  pay  roll  as  represents  workmen  and  employment 
within  the  scope  of  this  part ;  and  where  the  wages  of  any  work- 
man exceed  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  year,  a  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  in  respect  of  the  excess. 

(8)  If  an  employer  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (1),  or  if  any  statement  made  in  pursuance  of  its  pro- 
visions is  not  a  true  and  accurate  statement  of  any  of  the 
matters  required  to  be  set  forth  in  it,  the  employer  for  every 
such  noncompliance  and  for  every  such  inaccurate  statement 
shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $500. 

Sec.  61.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  Annual 
adequate  accident  fund,  the  board  shall  every  year  assess  andi 
levy  upon  and  collect  from  the  employers  in  each  class  by  an 
assessment  or  by  assessments  made  from  time  to  time  rated 
upon  the  pay  roll,  or  In  such  other  manner  as  the  board  may 
deem  proper,  sufficient  funds,  according  to  an  estimate  to  be 
made  by  the  board: 

(a)  to  meet  all  amounts  payable  from  the  accident  fund  under 
this  part  during  the  year; 

(b)  to  provide  in  each  year  capitalized  reserves  sufficient  to 
meet  the  periodical  payments  of  compensation  accruing  in  future 
years  in  respect  of  all  accidents  which  occur  during  the  year; 
except  that  in  cases  where  future  payments  are  guaranteed  by 
the  governments  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  the  board  may  dispense  with  the  setting  up  of 
reserves;  and 

(c)  to  provide  a  surplus  or  equalization  fund  to  be  used  to 
meet  the  losses  arising  from  any  disaster  or  other  circumstance 
which,  in  the  c^inipn  of  the  board,  would  unfairly  burden  the  em- 
ployers in  any  class. 

(2)  Assessments  may  be  made  in  such  manner  and  form 
and  by  such  procedure  as  the  board  may  deem  adequate  and 
expedient,  and  may  be  general  as  applicable  to  any  class  or 
subclass,  or  q;>ecial  as  ai^licable  to  any  industry  or  part  or 
department  of  an  industry. 

(3)  Assessments  may,  wherever  it  is  deemed  expedient,  be 
collected  in  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly  installments,  or 
otherwise ;  and,  where  it  appears  that  the  funds  in  any  class  are 
sufficient  for  the  time  being,  any  installment  may  be  abated  or  its 
collection  deferred. 
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(4)  In  case  the  estimated  assessments  In  any  class  prove  insoffl- 
dent,  the  board  may  make  such  further  assessments  and  leries 
as  may  be  necessary,  or  the  board  may  temporarily  advance  tbe 
amount  of  any  defidency  out  of  any  fund  provided  for  that  por- 
poee  and  add  such  amount  to  any  subsequent  assessmentsi 

(5)  The  board  shall  give  notice  to  each  employer  of  the  amount 
of  each  assessment  due  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  his 
industry  and  the  time  when  such  is  payable.  The  notice  may  be 
sent  by  post  to  the  employer,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  given  to 
him  on  the  day  on  which  the  notice  is  posted. 

of  Sbc.  62.  The  board  shall  establish  such  subclassiflcations,  dlller- 
entials,  and  proportions  in  the  rates  a§  between  the  diiferait 
kinds  of  employment  in  the  same  class  as  may  be  deemed  Just; 
and,  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  any  particular  industzy 
is  shown  to  be  so  circumstanced  or  conducted  that  the  hazard 
differs  from  the  average  of  the  class  or  subdass  to  which  tbe 
industry  Is  assigned,  the  board  may  confer  or  impose  upon  sudi 
industry  a  special  rate,  differential,  or  assessment  to  correspond 
with  the  relative  hazard  of  that  industry;  and  for  such  purpose 
may  adopt  a  system  of  rating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  account 
of  the  peculiar  hasard  of  the  individual  plant  or  undertaking  of 
each  employer. 
Stonritj  io     Sbc.  63.  (1)  Where  an  employer  engages  in  any  of  the  Indus- 

tenpormiy  indu*-  tries  Within  the  scope  of  this  part,  and  has  not  been  assessed  in 

^'  respect  of  it,  the  board,  if  it  Is  of  opinion  that  the  industry  is  to 

be  carried  on  only  t^nporarily,  or  that  it  is  for  some  other  reason 
expedient,  may  require  the  employer  to  pay  or  to  give  security 
for  the  payment  to  the  board  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  as- 
sessment for  which  the  employer  would  be  liable  if  the  industry 
had  been  in  existence  when  the  last  preceding  assessment  was 
made. 

(2)  Every  employer  who  makes  default  in  complying  with  any 
requirement  of  the  board  under  subsection   (1)   shall  incur  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  $500. 
Oon«ctioD  of     See.  64  (as  amended  by  ch.  83,  Acts  of  1921).  (1)  If  any  assess 

iiiento.         ment  or  part  thereof  or  deficiency  is  not  duly  paid  in  accordance 

with  the  terms  of  the  assessment  and  levy,  the  board  shall  have  a 
right  of  action  against  the  defaulting  employer  in  respect  of  the 
amount  unpaid,  and  any  penalties  Imposed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  together  with  costs  of  such  action. 

(2)  Where  default  is  made  in  the  payment  of  any  assessment 
or  any  part  of  it,  the  board  may  issue  a  certificate  stating  that 
the  assessment  was  made,  the  amount  remaining  unpaid  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is  payable,  and  such 
certificate,  or  a  copy  of  it,  certified  by  the  secretary  under  the 
seal  of  the  board  to  be  a  true  copy,  may  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  county  court  of  the  judicial  division  in  which  such  per- 
son resides  or  carries  on  business,  and  when  so  filed  shall  become 
an  order  of  that  court,  and  may  be  enforced  as  a  Judgment  of 
the  court  against  such  person  tor  the  amount  mentioned  in  the 
certificate. 
Ftoaity  for     Sbc.  65.  (1)  If  any  assessement  levied  under  any  provision  of 

■onpaTment.  this  part  is  not  paid  at  the  time  when  it  becomes  payable,  the 
defaulting  employer  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and  shall  pay  as  a 
penalty  for  his  default  such  a  percentage  upon  the  amount  unpaid 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  or  may  be  determined  by  the 
l)oard. 

(2)  Any  employer  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  make  or  transnit 
any  pay  roll,  return,  or  other  statement  required  to  be  furnished 
by  him  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  60,  or 
who  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  any  assessm^it,  or  the  provisional 
amount  of  any  assessment,  or  any  installment  or  part  thereof, 
shall,  in  addition  to  any  penalty  or  other  liability  to  which  he 
may  be  subject,  pay  to  the  board  the  full  amount  or  capitalized 
value,  as  determined  by  the  board,  of  the  compensation  payable 
in  respect  of  any  acddent  to  a  workman  in  liis  employ  which 
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happens  during  the  period  of  such  default,  and  the  payment  of 
such  amount  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pay- 
ment of  an  assessment  may  be  enforced. 

(3)  The  board,  if  satisfied  that  such  default  was  excusable, 
may  in  any  case  relieve  such  employer  In  whole  or  in  part  from 
liability  under  this  section. 

Sec.  66.  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the  amounts  col-  counu*'***  **^ 
lected  and  expended  in  respect  of  every  class  and  of  every  fund 
set  aside  by  way  of  reserve  or  as  a  special  fund  for  any  purpose, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  paying  compensation  the  accident  fund 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  deemed  one  and  Indivisible. 

Sec.  67.  (1)  On  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  in  each  AnnoiU  a^Juii- 
year  the  amount  of  the  assessment  for  the  preceding  calendar"*"*^ 
year  shall  be  adjusted  upon  the  actual  requirements  of  the  class 
and  upon  the  correctly  ascertained  pay  roll  of  each  industry,  and 
the  employer  shall  forthwith  make  up  and  pay  to  the  board  any 
deficiency,  or  the  board  shall  refund  to  the  employer  any  surplus, 
or  credit  the  same  upon  the  succeeding  assessment,  as  the  case 
may  require. 

(2)  Where  in  any  industry  a  change  of  ownership  or  employ-  cbai««  in  own- 
ership has  occurred,  the  board  may  levy  any  part  of  such  eraWp. 
deficiency  on  either  or  any  of  the  successive  owners  or  em- 
ployers, or  pay  or  credit  to  any  one  or  more  of  such  owners  such 
surplus  as  the  case  may  require,  but  as  between  or  amongst  such 
successive  owners  the  assessments  in  respect  of  such  employment 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  between  the  respective 
owners  or  employers  determining  the  same,  be  apportionable,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the  proportions  of  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  respective  periods  of  ownership  or  employment. 

SBa  68.  Where  any  work  within  the  scope  of  this  part  is  per-  Work  tor  mn- 
formed  under  contract  for  any  municipal  corporation  or  for  any  "/^^  corpora- 
board  or  commission  having  the  management  of  any  work  or 
service  operated  for  the  municipal  corporation,  any  assessment 
in  respect  of  such  work  may  be  paid  by  such  corporation,  board, 
or  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  amount  of  such 
assessment  deducted  from  any  moneys  due  the  contractor  in 
respect  of  such  work. 

Sec.  69.  (1)  Where  any  work  within  the  scope  of  this  part  is     ^''J""^  <*! 
undertaken  for  any  person  by  a  contractor,  both  the  contractor  SrindML    *  ° 
and  the  person  for  whom  such  work  is  undertaken  shall  be  liable 
for  the  amount  of  any  assessment  made  under  this  act  in  respect 
thereof,  and  such  assessment  may  be  levied  upon  and  collected 
from  either  of  them,  or  partly  from  one  and  partly  from  the 
other :  Provided,  That  in  the  absence  of  any  term  in  the  contract 
to  the  contrary  the  contractor  shall,  as  between  himself  and  the 
person  for  whom  the  work  is  performed,  be  primarily  liable  for  ' 
the  amount  of  such  assessment 

(2)  Where  any  work  within  the  scope  of  this  part  is  per-  Subcontracton. 
formed  under  subcontract,  both  the  contractor  and  the  subcon- 
tractor shall  be  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  assessments  in 
respect  of  such  work ;  any  such  assessments  may  be  levied  upon 
and  collected  from  either,  or  partly  from  one  and  partly  from 
the  ether. 

Sec.  70.  The  board  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  authority  to     EKdusion  and 
exclude  or  include  by  regulation  any  industry  from  or  within  the  dmtriw." 
application  of  this  part. 

Sec.  71.  (1)  Subject  to  subsections  (2)  and  (8)  of  this  section,  Custoay  o< 
the  provincial  treasurer  shall  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  and  "™^ 
securities  belonging  to  the  accident  fund  and  the  Province  shall 
be  liable  for  the  safe-keeping  thereof.  All  moneys  belonging  to 
the  accident  fund  collected  or  received  by  the  board  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  provincial  treasurer  or  may  be  deposited  to  his 
credit  in  such  banks  throughout  the  Province  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  all  moneys  so  delivered  or  deposited  shall  be  credited 
to  the  accident  fund,  and  ^all  be  accounted  for  as  part  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  Province,    No  moneys  collected 
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or  received  on  account  of  the  accident  fund  shall  be  expended  or 
paid  out  without  first  passing  into  the  provincial  treasury  and 
being  drawn  therefrom  as  provided  in  this  part  In  like  manner 
all  securities  belonging  to  the  accident  fund  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  provincial  treasurer  and  held  by  him  until  otherwise  disposed 
of  for  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(2)  The  board  shall  submit  each  month  to  the  comptroller 
general  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  current 
disbursements  from  the  accident  fund  during  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar month,  and.  when  the  estimate  is  ai^roved  by  the  comp- 
troller general  the  provincial  treasurer  shall  pay  the  amount 
thereof  to  the  board.  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  month  the 
board  shall  account  to  the  (:H>mptroller  general  for  all  moneys  so 
received. 
iinr««tiMiit  of     (3)  The  board  shall  cause  all  moneys  in  the  accident  fund  in 

farpiai.  excess  of  current  requirements  to  be  invested  and  reinvested  in 

any  securities  which  are  under  the  "Trustee  act"  a  proper  In- 
vestment for  trust  ftmds.  The  board  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  to  the  comptroller  general  an  estimate  of  the  amount  re- 
quired by  it  for  investment,  which  estimate  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  full  description  of  the  kind  and  character  of  the  investments 
proposed  to  be  made,  and  when  the  estimate  and  Investments  are 
approved  by  the  comptroller  general  and  by  the  provincial  treas- 
urer he  shall  pay  out  the  amount  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  such 
investments.  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  month  the  board  shall 
account  to  the  comptroller  general  for  all  moneys  so  invested, 
furnishing  proper  vouchers  therefor, 
intercit  on  ia-      (4)  AH  investments  shall  be  made  in  the  names  of  the  board 

▼ertmenti,  etc  mj^  t^^  provincial  treasurer  Jointly,  and  all  interest  on  invest- 
ments shall  be  payable  to  the  board  and  form  part  of  the  acci- 
dent fund. 

(5)  Interest  on  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  accident  fund  in 
the  custody  of  the  provincial  treasurer  in  excess  of  current  re- 
quirements and  not  invested  shall,  subject  to  the  certificate  of 
the  comptroller  general,  be  paid  by  the  provincial  treasurer  to 
the  board  at  a  rate  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  per  centum 
per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  and  shall  form  part  of  the  accident 
fund. 
Adranocmenta.  Sec.  72.  Where  at  any  time  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  available  for  payment  of  the  compensation 
which  may  become  due,  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council  shall 
direct  that  the  same  be  advanced  to  the  board  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  fund,  and  in  that  case  the  amount  advanced  shall 
be  repaid  by  the  board  to  the  Provincial  treasurer  out  of  the 
accident  fund  when  sufficient  funds  are  available. 
New  indurtriet.  Sec.  78.  (1)  Where  an  Industry  coming  within  this  part  is 
established  or  commenced  after  the  date  prescribed  by  the  board 
pursuant  to  section  60  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tiie 
employer  forthwith  to  notify  the  board  of  the  fact  and  to  fur- 
nish to  the  board  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  his  pay 
roll  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  verified  by  statutory  declara- 
tion. 

(2)  For  default  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of  subsectloii 
Exmminitionof  (1)  the  employer  shall  incur  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $500. 

*>^^*-  Sec.  74.  (1)  The  board  and  any  officer  or  person  authorixed  by 

It  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  employer  and  to  make  such  other  inquiry  as  the 
board  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  statement  furnished  to  the  board  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  matters  which  are  required  to  be  stated  therein 
or  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  pay  roll  of  any  emplojer. 
or  of  ascertaining  whether  any  industry  or  person  is  under  the 
operation  of  this  part,  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  examina- 
tion and  inquiry  the  board  and  the  person  so  i^pointed  shall 
have,  in  addition  to  all  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act,  all  ^e 
powers  which  may  be  conferred  on  a  commissioner  under  **An 
act  respecting  commissioners  to  make  inquiries  concerning  public 
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matters,**  Revised  Statutes  of  Manitoba,  191S,  chapter  84,  and 
amendments  thereto. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  examination  or  inquiry,  the 
board  or  person  authorized  to  mnke  the  examination  or  inquiry 
may  give  to  the  employer  or  his  agent  notice  in  writing  requiring 
him  to  bring  or  produce  before  such  board  or  person,  at  a  place 
and  time  to  be  mentioned  in  the  notice,  which  time  shall  be  at 
least  ten  days  after  the  glTlng  of  the  notice,  all  documents,  writ- 
ings, books,  deeds,  and  papers  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  power 
of  the  employer  touching  or  in  anywise  relating  to  or  concerning 
the  subject  matter  of  the  examination  or  inquiry  referred  to  in 
the  notice,  and  every  employer  and  every  agent  of  the  employer 
named  in  and  served  witih  any  such  notice  shall  produce  at  the 
time  and  place  required  all  such  documents,  writings,  books, 
deeds,  and  papers  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  notice. 

(3)  Any  employer  and  every  other  person  who  obstructs  or 
hinders  the  making  of  the  examination  and  inquiry  mentioned 
in  subsection  (1),  or  refuses  to  permit  it  to  be  made  or  fails  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  any  notice  given  under  subsection  (2) 
hereof,  shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $500. 

(4)  The  board  and  every  officer  or  person  authorized  by  it  to     o*th«.  «*c« 
make  any  examination  or  inquiry  under  this  section  shall  have 

power  and  authority  to  require  and  take  affidavits,  affirmations 
or  declarations  as  to  any  matter  of  such  examination  or  inquiry 
and  to  take  statutory  declarations  required  under  this  part  and  in 
all  such  cases  to  administer  oaths,  affirmations,  and  declarations 
and  certify  to  the  same  having  been  made. 

Sec.  75.  (1)  The  board  and  any  officer  or  person  authorized  by  .   Ri^j;* .^  entry 
it  for  that  purpose  shall  have  the  rtght  at  all  reasonable  hours  to  ***  *^**""^*"*^ 
enter  into  the  establishment  of  any  employer  who  is  liable  to 
contribute  to  the  accident  fund  under  this  part,  and  the  premises 
connected  with  it,  and  every  part  of  them,  for  any  purpose  which 
the  board  may  deem  necessary. 

(2)  Any  employer  and  every  other  person  who  obstructs  or 
hinders  the  making  of  any  inspection  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (1),  or  refuses  to  permit  it  to  be  made  shall  incur  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  $500. 

Sec.  76.  (1)  No  officer  of  the  board  and  no  person  authorized    information 
to  make  an  inquiry  under  this  part  shall  divulge  or  allow  to  be  **°^^*'****^- 
divulged,  except  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  board,  any  information  obtained  by  him  or  which 
has  come  to  his  knowledge  in  making  or  in  connection  with  an  in- 
spection or  inquiry  under  this  part. 

(2)  Every  person  who  contravenes  any  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (1)   shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $500. 

Sec.  77.  The  penalties  imposed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this  ^^t1®^*'^  ®' 
part  shall  be  recoverable  under  "  The  Manitoba  summary  convic-  ^       *** 
tions  act,"  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  provincial 
treasurer  and  shall  become,  part  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Sec.  78.  In  the  case  of  a  work  or  service  performed  by  an  em-  Mechanics' 
ployer  in  any  of  the  Industries  Included  under  this  part  for  which  ^*®""' 
the  employer  will  be  entitled  to  a  lien  under  "The  mechanics 
and  wage  earners*  lien  act,"  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  as 
defined  by  that  act,  to  use  all  due  diligence  to  see  that  statements 
are  filed  by  such  employers  as  required  in  this  part,  and  if  such 
owner  fails  to  do  so  he  shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $50. 

Sec.  70.  Subject  to  any  statute  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  PHority  of  a»- 
there  shall  be  included  among  the  debts  which,  under  "  The  as-  ■^■™™«"»- 
signments  acts,"  **  The  Manitoba  trustee  act "  and  "  The  companies* 
winding  up  act,**  are,  in  the  distribution  of  the  property  in  the 
case  of  an  assignment  or  death  or  of  the  assets  of  a  company  be- 
ing wound  up,  under  the  said  acts,  respectively,  to  be  paid  in 
priority  to  all  other  debts,  the  amount  of  any  assessment  the 
liability  for  which  accrued  before  the  date  of  the  assignment  or 
death  or  the  commencement  of  the  winding  up  respectively. 

Sec.  80.  (1)  Where  a  workman  suffers  from  an  industrial  dis-    in<i«»triai  dis- 
ease and  is  thereby  disabled  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  ^'' 
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at  which  he  was  employed  or  his  death  is  caused  by  an  Indus- 
trial disease  and  the  disease  is  dne  to  the  nature  of  any  employ- 
ment  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
preTloQS  to  the  date  of  his  disability,  whether  nnder  one  or  more 
employments,  the  worlnnan  or  his  di^ndents  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  as  if  the  disease  were  a  personal  injury  by  accident 
and  the  disability  were  the  happening  of  the  accid^tt  subject  to 
the  mo^flcations  herein  mentioned,  unless  at  the  time  of  entry 
into  the  employment  he  had  willfully  and  falsely  represented 
himself  in  writing  as  not  haying  preriously  suffered  from  the 
disease. 
Kcportbypky-      (2)  The  board   may   by  regulation   require   erery   physician 

dcUn.  treating  a  patient  who  is  suffering  from  any  industrial  disease 

to  report  to  the  l>oard  such  information  relating  thereto  as  it 
may  require. 
D>i««ie  aritinf     (Q)  If  the  Workman,  at  or  inmiediately  before  the  date  of  the 

from  empiojinent.  jjignf^m^^  ^^s  employed  in  any  process  mentioned  in  the  second 
column  of  schedule  2  hereto,  and  the  disease  contracted  is  tbe 
disease  in  the  first  column  of  the  said  schedule  set  opposite  to  the 
description  of  the  process,  the  disease  shall  be  deemed  to  hsTe 
been  due  to  that  employment  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 
DiMMe  cener.      (4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  right  of  the  work- 

*^'  man  to  compensation  in  respect  of  any  disease  to  which  tMs  sec- 

tion does  not  apply,  if  the  disease  is  the  result  of  an  Injury  in 
respect  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  part 
Three  ymn'     (5)  Bzcept  where  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  not 

tt^idtnc*  re-^ue  jq  any  other  cause  than  his  em^loymoit  in  Manitoba,  no 

*'"*''^  compensation  shall  be  payable  under  this  section  unless  the  work- 

man has  heen  a  resident  of  Manitoba  for  the  three  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  first  disabiUty. 

Past  IL 

[This  is  an  employers'  liability  law  for  industries,  etc,  not 
covered  by  the  comp^isation  statute,  Part  L] 

SCHEDULE  1.— (Sbction  55.) 

Occap»tioBi     1.  Lumbering;  logging,  river-driving,  rafting,  booming,  sawmills, 
<*'*'**'  •  shingle  mills,  lath  mills ;  manufacture  of  veneer,  excelsior,  staves, 

spokes,  or  headings;  lumber  yards  (including  the  delivery  of 
lumber)  carried  on  in  connection  with  sawmlUs;  the  creosoting 
of  timbers. 

2.  Pulp  and  paper  mills. 

3.  Manufacture  of  furniture.  Interior  woodwork,  organs,  piano 
actions,  pianos,  canoes,  small  boats,  coffins,  wicker  and  rattan 
ware,  mattresses,  bed  springs,  artificial  limbs,  cork  articles,  cort 
carpets  or  linoleum,  upholstering,  picture  framing,  and  cabinet 
work. 

4.  Planing  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  manufacture  of  wooden 
and  corrugated  paper  boxes,  cheese  boxes,  mouldings,  window 
and  door  screens,  window  shades,  carpet  sweepers,  wooden  toys, 
articles  and  wares  or  baskets,  matches  or  shade  rollers;  lumber 
yards  (including  the  delivery  of  lumber)  carried  on  in  connection 
with  planing  mills  or  sash  and  door  factories ;  cooperage,  not  in- 
cluding the  making  of  staves  or  headings.  Retail  lumber  yards 
(no  mill  or  factory  in  connection). 

5.  Mining ;  reduction  of  ores  and  smelting ;  preparation  of  metals 
or  minerals;  boring  and  drilling,  including  sinking  of  artesian 
wells  (except  when  done  by  an  employer  coming  under  paragraph 
13)  ;  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide,  carborundum  or  alundum. 

6.  Sand,  shale,  clay  or  gravel  pits ;  marble  works,  stone  cutting 
or  dressing;  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  flreproofing. 
paving  blocks,  sewer  pipe,  roof  tile,  plaster  blocks,  plaster  boards, 
slate  or  artificial  stone. 

7.  Quarries,  stone  crushing,  lime  kilns ;  manufacture  of  cement 
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8.  Manufacture  of  glass,  glass  products,  glassware,  porcelain,  or 
pottery. 

9.  Iron,  steel,  or  metal  f onndrles ;  rolling  mills ;  manufacture  of 
castings,  forglngs,  heayy  engines,  locomotives,  machinery,  safes, 
anchors,  cables,  rails,  shafting,  wires,  tubing,  pipes,  shot,  ^eet 
metal,  boilers,  furnaces,  stoves,  structural  steel.  Iron,  or  metaL 

10.  Manufacture  of  small  castings  or  forglngs,  metal  wares, 
utensils  and  articles,  hardware,  nails,  wire  goods,  screens,  bolts, 
metal  beds,  sanitary  water,  gas,  or  electric  fixtures,  light  machines, 
typewriters,  cash  registers,  adding  machines,  carriage  mountings, 
bicycles,  metal  toys,  tools,  cutlery,  instruments,  sheet  metal  prod- 
ucts, buttons  of  metal,  ivory,  pearl,  or  horn,  dry  batteries,  storage 
batteries  for  autos  and  lighting  plants,  cameras,  sporting  goods, 
firearms,  windmills,  ivory  articles,  rubber  stamps,  pads  or  stencils, 
machine  shops,  not  elsewhere  included  In  schedule  1,  the  Industry 
of  carrying  on  a  blacksmith  shop. 

11.  Manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  threshing  ma- 
chines, traction  engines,  wagons,  carriages,  sleighs,  vehicles,  auto- 
mobiles, motor  trucks,  toy  wagons,  sleighs,  or  baby  carriages ;  car 
shops,  aeroplanes  and  hydroplanes  (no  flying). 

12.  Manufacture  of  gold  and  silverware,  plate  ware,  watches^ 
watchcases,  clocks,  Jewelry,  or  musical  instruments. 

13.  Manufacture  of  chemicals,  corrosive  acids,  or  salts,  am- 
monia, gasoline,  petroleum,  petroleum  products,  celluloid,  gas, 
charcoal,  artificial  ice.  Including  the  handling  and  delivery 
thereof ;  wood  alcohol ;  c^lulold  articles ;  the  manufacture,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  natural  or  artificial  gas  and  operaL- 
tions  connected  therewith;  the  cutting,  storing,  handling,  and 
delivery  of  natural  ice. 

14.  The  manufacture  of  fireworks,  gunpowder,  ammunition, 
nitroglycerine,  dynamite,  guncotton,  or  other  high  explosives. 

15.  JIdanufacture  of  paint,  color,  varnish,  oil,  japans,  turpentine, 
printing  ink,  printers*  rollers,  tar,  tarred,  pitched,  or  a^dialted 
paper. 

16.  Distilleries,  breweries,  bottling  works;  manufacture  of 
spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  malt,  alcohol,  wine,  vinegar,  cider, 
mineral  water,  soda  waters,  or  methylated  spirits. 

17.  Manufacture  of  nonhaxardous  chemicals,  drugs,  medicines, 
dyes,  extracts,  pharmaceutical  or  toilet  preparations,  soaps, 
candles,  perfumes,-  noncorroslve  acids  or  chemical  preparations; 
shoe  blacking  or  polish,  yeast,  baking  powder  or  mudlage. 

18.  Milling;  manufacture  of  cereals  or  cattle  foods,  warehous- 
ing or  handling  of  grain  or  operation  of  grain  elevators. 

19.  Manufacture  or  preparation  and  wholesale  distribution  of 
meats  or  meat  products. 

20.  Packing  houses,  abattoirs,  cold  storage  warehouses,  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers,  glue,  and  all  work  incidental  thereto  (not 
incidental  to  any  other  industry).  The  operation  of  stock  yards 
with  railway  entry. 

21.  Tanneries. 

22.  Manufacture  of  leather  goods  and  products,  belting,  whips, 
saddlery,  harness,  trunks,  valises,  trusses,  imitation  leather,  boots, 
shoes,  gloves,  umbrellas,  rubber  goods,  rubber  shoes,  tubing,  tires, 
or  hose. 

28.  Sugar  refineries;  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  milk  or  cream,  biscuits,  confectionery,  spices, 
condiments,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  starch ;  bakeries. 

24.  Canning  or  preparation  of  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  or  food- 
stuffs ;  pickle  factories. 

25.  Manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes  or  tobacco  prod- 
vets. 

26.  Flax  mills,  manufiicture  of  textiles  or  fabrics,  qrfnning, 
weaving,  and  knitting  manufactories,  manufacture  of  yam,  thread, 
hosiery,  doth,  blankets,  carpets,  canvas,  bags,  shoddy,  fdt,  cord- 
age, ropes,  fibre,  brooms,  or  brushes;  asbestos  goods,  hair  doth, 
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and  other  hair  goods;  work  in  manila  or  hemp;  tents,  awnlni^ 
and  articles  not  otherwise  specified  made  from  fabrics  or  cordage; 
tbe  erection  of  awnings  by  the  mannfacturer. 

27.  Manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  clothing,  white  wear, 
shirts,  collars,  corsets,  hats,  caps,  furs,  robes,  feathers,  or  artifidtl 
flowers. 

28.  Power  laundries,  djcing,  cleaning,  or  bleaching. 

29.  Printing,  photo-engraving,  engraving,  lithographing,  book- 
binding, embossing,  manufacture  of  stationery,  paper,  cardboard 
boxes,  bags,  wall  paper,  or  papier-mach6. 

30.  Heavy  teaming  or  cartage ;  safe  moving  or  moving  of  Imilera. 
heavy  machinery,  building  stone,  and  the  like;  warehousing, 
storage,  teaming,  and  cartage,  including  the  hauling  for  hire  by 
means  of  any  veliicle,  howsoever  drawn  or  propelled,  of  any  com- 
modity or  material;  scavenging,  street  cleaning  or  removal  of 
snow  or  ice;  deliveries  from  wholesale  establishments;  the  ship- 
ping, receiving,  and  packing  departments  of  wholesale  establish- 
ments ;  coal,  wood,  lumber ;  and  builders*  supply  Industries. 

31.  Tiie  operation  of  coaling  plants  or  stations. 

32.  Steel  building  and  bridge  construction ;  installation  of  ele- 
vators, fire  eHcapes,  boilers,  engines,  or  heavy  machinery;  bridge 
building,  not  included  elsewhere  in  schedule  1,  erection  of  wind- 
mills. 

38.  Bricklaying,  mason  work,  stone  setting,  concrete  work,  plas- 
tering, manufacture  of  concrete  blocks;  structural  carpentry,  lath- 
ing, installation  of  pipe  organs ;  house  wrecking  or  house  moving. 

34.  Painting,  decorating  or  renovating;  sheet  metal  work  and 
roofing. 

35.  Plumbing,  sanitary  or  heating  engineering,  gas  and  steam 
fitting;  the  work  of  artisans  and  mechanics  employed  for  their 
whole  time  at  their  trade  in  an  industry  not  classified  herein; 
operation  of  theatre  stage  or  moving  pictures;  operation  of  pas- 
senger or  freight  elevators  which  are  not  operated  in  connection 
with  an  industry  included  in  another  class,  including  the  opera- 
tion of  elevators  used  in  connection  with  an  industry  to  which 
this  schedule  does  not  apply  or  in  connection  with  a  warehouse 
or  shop  or  an  office  or  other  building  or  premises. 

3a  Sewer  construction,  tunnelling,  shaft  sinking  and  well  dig- 
ging, the  maintenance  and  operation  of  a  waterworks  system ;  ex- 
cavation work  for  cellars,  foundations  and  canals;  trenching  less 
than  six  feet  deep,  for  gas  pipes,  water  pipes,  or  wire  conduits; 
and  all  excavation  work  where  the  depth  is  more  than  six  feet 
and  the  width  is  less  than  half  the  depth. 

37.  Construction,  installation  or  operation  of  electric  power  lines 
or  appliances  and  power  transmission  lines,  electric  wiring  of 
buildings  and  installation  of  lighting  fixtures;  construction  or 
operation  of  an  electric  light  system,  construction  or  operation  of 
an  electric  light  works  not  included  elsewhere  in  schedule  1, 
construction  or  operation  of  telegraph  or  telephone  lines,  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  telephone  lines  and  works  for  the  purpose  of 
the  business  of  a  telephone  company  or  used  or  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  its  business  when  constructed  or  operated  by  the 
company. 

38.  Construction  or  operation  of  railways,  road  making  or  re- 
pair of  roads  with  machinery ;  making  and  repairing  of  roads  of 
all  kinds  not  included  elsewhere  in  schedule  1,  manufacture  of 
asphalt  material  and  paving  material;  this  class  shall  not  in- 
<:lude  the  making  or  repairing  of  roads  in  rural  municipalities 
unless  the  work  is  done  through  a  contractor. 

38.  Shipbuilding,  dredging,  subaqueous  construction  or  piledriv- 
ing,  fishing,  stevedoring,  operation  of  and  work  upon  wharves, 
operation  of  dry  docks,  not  Included  elsewhere  in  schedule  TL 

40.  If  not  included  elsewhere  in  schedule  1,  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  industries  of : 

Lumbering,  mining,  quarrying,  fishing,  manufacturing,  building, 
construction,   engineering,   transportation,   operatioiL   of  electrle 
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power  lines,  waterworks,  and  other  public  ntilitles,  navi^tlon, 
operation  of  boats,  ships,  tugs  and  dredges,  operation  of  grain 
elevators  and  warehouses,  teaming,  scavenging  and  street  clean- 
ing, painting,  decorating  and  renovating,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  or 
any  occupation  incidental  thereto  or  immediately  connected  there- 
with. 

41.  The  trade  or  basiness,  as  defined  by  subsection  (2)  of  sec- 
tion  2,  of  a  municipal  corporation,  a  public  utilities  commission, 
or  any  other  commission  having  the  management  and  conduct  of 
any  work  or  service  owned  by  or  operated  for  a  municipal  cor- 
poration or  a  board  of  school  trustees,  and  j^llcemen,  firemen  or 
ferrymen  employees  of  such  a  corporation. 

42.  The  construction  or  operation  of  railways  operated  by  steam, 
electric,  or  other  motive  pow^,  street  railways  and  incline  rail- 
ways, but  not  their  construction  when  constructed  by  any  person 
other  than  the  company  which  owns  or  operates  the  railway. 

43.  The  construction  or  operation  of  car  shops,  machine  shops, 
steam  and  power  plants  and  other  works  for  the  pun>oses  of  any 
such  railway  or  used  or  to  be  used  In  connection  with  it  when  con- 
structed or  operated  by  the  company  which  owns  or  operates  the 
railway. 

44.  The  construction  or  operation  of  steam  vessels  and  works 
for  the  purpose  of  the  business  of  a  navigation  company  or  used 
or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Its  business  when  constructed 
or  operated  by  the  company  and  all  other  navigation,  towing, 
operation  of  vessels  and  marine  wrecking. 

45.  The  operation  of  the  business  of  an  express  company  which 
operates  on  or  in  conjunction  with  a  railway,  or  sleeping,  parlor 
or  dining  cars,  whether  operated  by  the  railway  company  or  by 
an  express,  sleeping,  parlor  or  dining  car  company. 

46.  The  operation  as  an  industry  (otherwise  than  on  tracks) 
on  streets,  highways  or  elsewhere  of  cars,  trucks,  wagons,  or  other 
vehicles  and  rollers  and  engines  propelled  by  steam,  gas,  gasoline, 
electric,  mechanical,  or  other  power  or  drawn  by  horses  or  mules. 
(This  paragraph  does  not  include  the  operation  of  aircraft). 

47.  Auto  garages,  Including  sale  of  gasoline,  oil,  accessories,  and 
storage  of  cars  (not  Including  manufacture  of  cars). 

SCHEDULE  2— (Section  80). 

Description  of  disease.  Description  of  process. 

Anthrax Handling  of  wool,  hair,  bristles,  Hi.^^*****^"^ 

hides,  and  skins. 
Lead  poisoning  or  its  8equel8e_    Any  process  involving  the  use 

of  lead  or  its  preparations  or 
compounds. 
Hercnry    poisoning    or    its    se- 
quelae     Any  process  involving  the  use 

of   mercury   or    Its   prepara- 
tions or  compounds. 
Phosphoms    poisoning     or     its 

aequeUe Any  process  involving  the  use 

of  phosphorus  or  its  prepara- 
tions or  compoonda 
Arsenic    poisoning    or    Its    se- 

puelse Any  process  involving  the  use 

of  arsenic  or  its  preparations 
or  coropDunda. 
Ankylostomiasis^ Mining. 


diseases. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

[The  oorapensation   law  of  this  Province   is   amended  by  (*. 
12,  Acts  of  1920,  and  oh.  10,  Acts  of  1922.     The  changes  are  as 
follows : 
Waire  bMit.  Section  2,  paraprraph  (c)  Is  amended  by  eh.  7,  Acts  of  1919,  bj 

athUnfr  the  words  *'  but  not  In  any  case  to  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  year." 

This  paragraph  Is  also  amended  by  ch.    12,  Acts  of  1920,  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:! 
Learner*.  Where  the  workman  was  at  the  date  of  the  accident  under 

twenty-one  years  of  age  and  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  board  that  under  noiinal  conditions  his  wages  would  prob- 
ably increase,  this  fact  shall  be  considered  in  arriving  at  his  aver- 
age earnings  or  earning  capacity. 

[Section   7   is  amended  by   ch.   10,   Acts   of    1922,  by  adding 
thereto  the  fnlWiwing:] 
Work    outKi.ip      (a)  Whenever  a  workman  is  engaged  in  work  part  of  which  l8 
ProMiice.  f„   ^   performed    in   this   Province   and    part    in    an    adjoinlne 

Province  or  country,  the  work  shall  be  considered  as  done  «nd 
r>erforme<l  in  this  Province,  and  the  workman  shall  be  entitled 
to  l>e  paid  ctmiix^nsation  under  this  part :  Provided,  Tlie  employer 
Includes  such  workman  in  his  pay  roll. 

[Section  36  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  adding  a  new  clause 
to  subsection  (1).  paragraph  (d),  as  follows:] 
Orphan*.  (V)   When  the  dependents  are  children  only,  each  child  shuU 

receive  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month  until,  if  a  boy,  be 
attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  dies;  or  if  a  girl,  she  attains 
tlH'  age  of  eighteen  year  or  dies. 

lAls*>  by  making  subsections  (6)  and  (7)  read  as  follows:) 
Termination.         (0)   Payments  in  respect  of  female  children  shall  cease  when 
the  child  attains  the  atrc  or  eighteen  years  or  dic.« :  in  case  of  nml*- 
children  when  the  child  attains  the  age  of  sixtt  en  years  or  dies. 
Retroaitive  ef       (7)   The  amendments  to  section  36  relating  to  payments  to 
*««*•  widows,  invalid  widowers  or  children  shall  relate  Imck  to  and 

include  all  widows,   invalid   widowers,  or  children   as  from  ihe 
first  day  of  January,  1919.  but  the  increased  monthly  payments 
shall  actually  take  effect  from  .January  first,  1920. 
[Section  30  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:! 
-    MtMiicai,    etc.,      Sec  39  Us  amended  by  ch.  12,  Acts  of  1920).  (a)   Every  work- 
•i<i.  '  man  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  part  or  who  would  h&re 

been  so  entitled  had  he  been  disabled  for  seven  days,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  such  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  hospital  and  skilled  nurs- 
^Ing  services  and  transportation  as  may  be  necessary  as  a  result  of 
the  ifljury. 

(b)  ^  this  act  "medical  aid"  shall  mean  the  medical  and 
surgical  aid^wd  hospital  and  skilled  nursing  services  and  transpor- 
tation as  above  tnentloned. 

(c)  In  the  indusfrles  within  the  scope  of  part  one  of  this  act. 
such  medical  aid  shatt  be  famished  or  arranged  for  by  the  boar^ 
or  as  It  may  direct  or  approve,  and  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  board 
out  of  the  accident  fund,  and  the  necessary  amount  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  assessments  levied  upon  the  employers. 

(d)  All  questions  as  to  the  necessity,  character,  and  sufficiency 
of  any  medical  aid  furnished  or  to  be  furnished  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board. 

(e)  The  fees  or  charges  for  such  medical  aid  shall  not  be  noon 
than  would  be  properly  or  reasonably  charged  to  the  workman  ii 
he  were  himself  paying  the  bUl,  and  exc^t  ia  the  case  of  as 
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employer  Indlyldually  liable  and  himself  famishing  the  medical 
aid,  the  amomit  thereof  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
board  and  no  action  for  any  amount  larger  than  that  fixed  by 
the  board  shall  lie  in  respect  of  any  medical  aid  herein  provided 
for. 

(f)  It  shall  not  be  lawfnl,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  in 
daase  (g),  for  any  employer  directly  or  indirectly  to  collect  or 
receive  or  demand  from  any  workman  any  contribution  towards 
the  expense  of  medical  aid,  and  every  person  contravening  this 
provision  shall,  for  every  contravention  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and  shall  also  be  liable,  upon  the  order 
of  the  board,  to  reimburse  the  workman  the  amount  of  any 
amount  so  collected,  received,  or  obtained. 

(g)  Where  any  employer  has  now  established  or  hereafter 
establishes  in  connection  with  any  industry  carried  on  by  him  an 
arrangement  for  furnishing  medical  aid  to  his  workman  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  at  least  as  favorable  to  the  work- 
men as  that  herein  provided  for,  the  board  may,  after  investigat- 
ing the  facts  and  considering  the  wishes  of  both  workmen  and  em- 
ployer, approve  of  such  arrangements,  and  as  long  as  such  approval 
continue^  such  arrangements  may  be  continued  In  lieu  of  the 
medical  aid  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  if  the  injury  Is  with- 
in the  scope  of  part  one  of  the  act,  the  employer  shall  be  en- 
titled to  such  reimbursement  out  of  the  accident  fund,  or  to  such 
reduction  in  his  rate  of  assessment  as  the  board  shall  deem  just. 
But  medical  aid  so  furnished  or  provided  shall  be  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  board. 

(h)  Employers  in  any  Industries  in  which  it  is  deemed  proper     Fi,gt  .jj^  ^^ 
may  be  required  by  the  board  to  maintain,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  board,  such  first-aid  appliances  and  service  as  the  board 
may  direct,  and  the  board  may  make  such  order  respecting  the  ex- 
penses thereof  as  may  be  deemed  Just 

(i)  Every  employer  shall  furnish  to  any  workman  injured  in  TramporttUon. 
his  employment,  who  is  in  need  of  it,  immediate  conveyance  and 
transportation  to  a  hospital,  or  a  physician,  or  to  the  workmen's 
home,  such  transportation  to  be  paid  for  by  the  board  out  of  the 
general  accident  fund,  and  any  employer  failing  so  to  do  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  to  be  col- 
lected upon  the  order  of  the  board. 

(J)  Where  in  conjunction  with  or  apart  from  the  medical 
aid  to  which  workmen  are  to  be  entitled,  free  of  charge,  further 
or  other  service  or  benefit  is,  or  is  proposed  to  be,  given  or  ar- 
ranged for,  any  question  arising  as  to  whether  or  to  what  extent 
any  contribution  from  workmen  is  or  would  be  prohibited  by  this 
act,  shall  be  determined  by  the  board. 

(k)   Every  physician,  surgical,  hospital  oflBcial,  or  nurse  at-     Physicians'  w- 
tending,  consulted  respecting,  or  having  the  care  of  any  work-  vons. 
man,  shall  furnish  to  the  board  from  time  to  time  without  ad- 
ditional charge  such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  board  in 
respect  of  such  workman. 

(1)  In  case  of  any  workman  ^nployed  as  a  master,  mate.  Seamen,  etc 
engineer,  seaman,  sailor,  steward  or  fireman,  or  in  any  other 
capacity  on  board  of  any  vessel  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  or  is 
payable  for  the  purpose  of  the  sick  mariners'  fund,  under  Part  V 
of  the  Canada  shipping  act,  being  chapter  118  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Canada,  1906,  the  above  sections  shall  not  apply  to 
such  workmen  during  the  period  in  respect  of  which  such  duty 
has  been  paid  or  is  payable. 

[Section  67  is  amended  by  ch.  12,  Acts  of  1920,  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "year"  in  the  first  line  the  words,  "or  so  soon 
thereafter  as  the  board  may  deem  expedient."] 
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[The  law  of  this  Province  was  ameDded  by  aotg  of  1920,  1S21, 
and  1822.    The  changes  are  indicated  below. 

Section  2  is  amended  by  chapter  26,  Acts  of  1022,  by  inaotiiig 
in  paragraph  (f),  after  the  word  ** Includes,*'  the  words  ''a 
receiver,  liquidator,  executor,  administrator,  and  any  person 
appointed  by  a  court  or  a  Judge  who  has  authority  to  carry  on 
an  Industry." 

Also  by  adding  to  paragraph  (n)  the  words  "a  receiver, 
liquidator,  or  other  person,  appointed  by  a  court  or  a  judge  with 
power  to  manage  or  carry  on  the  business  of  a  company  for 
winding  up  or  other  purposes,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  worlnnan.** 

Also  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (r).] 
DiAnitioii.  (r)  The  word  "widow"  and  the  words  "Invalid  widower"  in 

section  35  refer  to  the  widow  or  Invalid  widower  of  a  workman 
wli<>se  death  results  from  an  accident  compensable  under  part  1. 

[  Section  8a  is  amended  by  ch.  48,  Acts  of  1921,  by  changing 
the  wage  rate  in  paragraph  (c)  from  $1,200  to  $780. 

Section  11  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:! 
Remedy  exciu-     Sbc.  11  (as  amended  by  ch.  26,  Acts  of  1922).  The  provisions 
■^^•'  of  this  part  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  rights  and  rights  of  action, 

statutory  or  otherwise,  to  which  a  workman  or  his  d^)endents 
are  or  may  be  entitled  against  the  employer  of  such  workman 
for  or  by  reason  of  any  accident  in  respect  of  which  compensa- 
tion Is  payable  hereunder  or  which  arises  In  the  course  of  the 
workman's  employment  In  an  Industry  under  this  part  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  and  no  action  In  respect  to  such  accident 
or  any  Injury  arising  therefrom  shall  lie.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  where  the  workman  and  the  work  he  was  engaged  in  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  were  not  witliin  the  operation  of  this 
part 

[Section  15  Is  amended  by  ch.  26,  Acts  of  1922,  by  changing  the 
last  word  in  subsection  (1)  from  "  injury  "  to  "  accident" 

Also  by  ch.  42,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (8)  as 
follows:] 
Umiutioii.  (3)  The   foregoing  subsection   shall   not   apply   where   death 

results  from  an  Injury,  but  In  such  case  no  compensation  shall  be 
payable  to  a  dei^endent  under  this  part,  unless  application  for 
such  compensation  is  made  within  one  year  and  unless  the 
person  applying  for  comi)ensatlon  establish  his  right  thereto  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  board  within  fifteen  months  after  tfie 
occurrence  of  the  death. 

[Also  by  ch.  26,  Acts  of  1922,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (4), 
as  follows  :1 
Deferred  di»-      (4)  If  an    accident  causes  Injury,   for  which   the  workman 
******^'  receives  medical  aid  within  30  days,  but  disability  compensable 

under  this  part  does  not  arise  until  after  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  accident,  after  which  period  dis- 
ability of  a  serious  and  permanent  nature  does  arise,  the  board 
may.  In  Its  discretion.  If  satisfied  that  the  disability  is  the  result 
of  the  injury,  extend  the  times  mentioned  in  subsections  (1)  and 
(2)  of  tbls  section.  This  section  shall  take  effect  retroactively 
as  of  January  1st,  1920. 

[Section  15a  Is  amended  by  ch.  42,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding  to 

subsection  7  the  following:] 

Medical     The  board  for  the  purpose  of  approving  of  any  such  arrange- 

■chemes.  ment   may  take  into  consideration  contributions  voluntarily  or 

by  agreement  with  workmen  made  by  the  employer  to  any  relief 
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or  oth«r  association  of  which  at  least  the  majority  of  workmen 
of  such  employer  are  members.  Any  arrangement  or  i>ractice 
in  force  on  December  31st,  1919,  and  which  has.  since  been 
continued  for  providing  medical  aid  for  workmen  in  any  industry* 
although  at  the  expense  of  workmen,  may  be  temporarily  con- 
tinued unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board  pending  the  adoption 
of  such  arrangement  as  may  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  and  while  such  temporary  arrangement  or  practice  is  so 
continued  the  board  shall  not  be  liable  to  furnish  medical  aid 
to  any  workmen  entitled  to  medical  aid  under  such  arrangement 
or  practice.  This  section  shall  be  effective  as  of  January  1st, 
1920. 

[Section  35  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:! 

Sec.  35  (as  amended  by  ch.  42,  Acts  of  1920,  and  ch.  26,  Acta    Compensation 
of  1922).  (1)  Where  death  results  from  an  injury,  the  amount  of 'o'  **th. 
compensation  shall  be — 

(a)  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  burial  of  the  workman,  not 
exceeding  $75. 

(b)  Where  the  widow  or  an  invalid  widower  is  the  sole  de- 
pendent, a  monthly  pajrment  of  $30. 

(c)  Where  the  dependents  are  a  widow  or  an  invalid  widower 
and  one  or  more  children,  a  monthly  payment  of  $30,  with  an 
additional  monthly  payment  of  $7.50  for  each  child  under  the  age 
of  16  years,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  $60 ;  a  widow  entitled  to 
compensation  by  reason  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  an  invalid 
widower  entitled  to  compensation  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further  compensation  as  a  de- 
pendent of  any  other  workman  whose  death  results  from  an  acci- 
dent, and  any  compensation  payable  to  such  widow  or  invalid 
widower,  in  any  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  widow  or  invalid 
widower,  shall  cease  when  such  widow  or  invalid  widower  be- 
comes entitled  to  compensation  as  a  widow  or  invalid  widower. 

(d)  Where  the  dependents  are  children,  a  monthly  payment  of 
$15  to  each  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  not  exceeding  in  tlie 
whole  $60. 

(e)  Where  no  compensation  is  payable  under  (b),  (c),  or  (d), 
and  persons  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  clauses 
are  dependents,  a  sum  reasonable  and  proportionate  to  the  pecu- 
niary loss  to  such  dependents  occasioned  by  the  death,  to  be 
determined  by  the  board,  but  not  exceeding  $30  per  month  to  a 
parent  or  parents,  and  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  $45  per  month. 

(f)  Where  compensation  is  payable  to  or  for  a  child  under 
(c)  or  (d)  or  under  section  37,  subsection  (2),  no  additional 
compensaticm  shall  be  payable  with  respect  to  such  child  by  reason 
of  the  subsequent  death  from  an  Injury  of  any  person  upon  whom 
such  child  was  wholly  or  partly  dependent 

(2)  In  tlie  case  provided  for  in  clause  (e)  of  subsection  (1), 
the  payments  shall  continue  only  so  long  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  had  the  workman 
lived  he  would  have  continued  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  tlie 
dependents. 

(3)  Where  there  are  both  total  and  partial  dependents  the 
compensation  may  be  allotted  partly  to  the  total  and  partly  to 
the  partial  dependents. 

(4)  Exclusive  of  the  expense  of  burial,  the  compensation  pay- 
able as  provided  by  subsection  (1)  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  55 
per  cent  of  the  average  earnings  of  the  workman,  and  if  the 
compensation  payable  under  that  sjbsection  would  in  any  case 
exceed  that  percentage  it  shall  be  reduced  accordingly,  and  where 
several  persons  are  entitled  to  monthly  payments  the  payments 
shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 

(4i)  The  foregoing  subsection  (4)  shall  not  apply  to  Gompenaa«> 
tion  payable  under  clauses  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  said  subsection 
(1) :  Provided,  however.  That  the  dependents  of  a  workman  whose 
death  results  from  an  injury  received  while  in  the  employ  of  aa 
incorporated  company  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  in 
excess  of  that  provided  by  the  foregoing  subsection  (4)  if — 
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(a)  9wA  workman  at  the  time  of  the  accident  waa  an  o^cer 
and  also  a  aharehoider  of  soch  incorporated  company,  or 

(b)  If  a  majority  of  ttie  shares  of  sndi  incorporated  oompany 
was  owned  at  the  time  of  the  accident  directly  or  indirectly  by 
anch  workman  or  by  th^  wortnnan  and  any  members  of  his  family, 
or  by  any  members  of  his  family. 

This  subsection  (41)  shall  be  deemed  to  hare  been  in  force 
since  January  Ist,  1020. 

(5)  Where  death  resnlts  from  an  injury,  or  after  an  injury 
from  any  cause,  any  compensation  payable  with  respect  to  any 
portion  of  the  period  betiK'een  the  date  of  the  injury  and  the  date 
of  the  death  may  be  paid  by  the  board  to  the  widow  or  to  such  of 
the  dependents  of  the  deceased  workman  as  the  board  may  deem 
advisable,  and  in  case  of  minors  or  persons  of  unsound  mind, 
payment  may  be  made  as  provided  in  section  44. 

(6)  AJiy  compensation  payable  to  a  dependent  who  dies  before 
such  compensation  is  paid  may  be  paid  to  such  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  deceased  dependent,  or  to  such  person 
or  persons  caring  or  providing  for  the  deceased  dependent  prior 
to  his  or  her  decease,  as  the  board  may  deem  advisable. 

[Section  86  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 
mflnytrriaffe  of     Sbc.  86  (as  amended  by  ch.  42,  Acts  of  1920).  (1)  If  a  depend- 
widow.  ^j^  widow  marries,  her  right  to  compensation  under  (b)  or  (c) 

of  subsection  (1)  of  section  35  shall  cease,  but  she  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  $20  a  month  for  a  period  of  25  months  from  the  date  of 
the  marriage,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  to  be  imid  an 
amount  equal  to  such  payments  in  one  or  more  amounts,  payable 
during  the  said  25  months ;  and  upon  payment  of  same  all  pay- 
ments of  compensation  to  her  shall  cease. 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  payments  to  a  widow  in 
respect  of  a  child. 

[A  new  section,  87a,  is  added  by  ch.  42,  Acts  of  1920,  defining 

the  application  of  that  act  to  then  existing  claims.     (Omitted 

because  transitory.) 

PartiAl  diMbii-     Section  39  is  amended  by  the  same  act,  by  making  the  phrase 

*ty»  in  subsection  (2)  which  read  "is  able  to  earn  after,"  now  read 

♦•  was  able  to  earn  before." 

Section  44  is  amended  by  ch.  26,  Acts  of  1922,  by  adding  to 
subsection  (2)  the  words,  '*  in  case  of  a  child  under  sixteen  any 
compensation  payable  to  such  child  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  be  paid  to  the  institution  to  which  such  child  has  been 
committed." 

Section  46  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  adding  to  subsectiim 
(1)  thereof  the  following:] 
withhoidiiif     In  the  case  where  the  board  Is  of  opinion  that  any  workman 
P»y°**°*»-  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  part  is  likely  to  use  the  money 

in  gambling  or  otherwise  than  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  his 
children  or  persons  dependent  upon  such  workman,  the  board,  in 
Its  discretion,  may  withhold  or  suspend  the  payment  of  compra- 
sation  for  such  period  as  the  board  deems  advisable.  Where 
compensation  is  so  withheld  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  pay 
such  compensation  so  withheld,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  the 
wife  or  childr^i  or  to  any  person  who  was  or  any  persons  who 
were  at  the  time  of  the  accident  dependent  upon  such  Injured 
workman,  or  such  compensation  may  be  paid  to  a  trustee  ap- 
pointed by  the  board,  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
man, his  wife  or  children  or  persons  dependent  upon  him. 

[Section  68  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  adding  thereto  the 
fdllowlng:] 
w-  The  board  may  enter  judgment  as  provided  by  this  section 
against  the  executors  or  administrators  of  a  deceased  person  tor 
the  amount  due  upon  any  assessment  made  upon  the  deceased  in 
his  lifetime  or  made  upon  the  executors  or  administrators  of  his 
estate  with  respect  to  an  industry  carried  on  by  the  deceased  in 
his  lifetime,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  leave  of  any 
court  or  judge  for  such  purpose. 
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[Section  74  is  amended  by  ch.  42,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding  to 
subsection  (3)  thereof  the  following:] 

Provided,  That  in  the  absence  of  any  term  in  the  contract  or  CJontractor^ 
subcontract  to  the  contrary  the  principal  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  contractor  and  the  contractor  from  the  subcon- 
tractor the  amount  or  proportionate  part  of  any  assessment  paid 
by  the  principal  with  respect  to  the  contractor  or  his  workmen 
or  paid  by  the  contractor  in  respect  to  a  subcontractor  or  his 
workmen. 

[Also  by  ch.  26,  Acts  of  1922,  by  adding  a  new  subsection,  as 
follows:] 

(4)  In  any  case  where  a  principal  is  or  may  become  liable  for  .?j||**"  o'prfn- 
an  assessment  with  respect  to  work  carried  on  by  a  contractor  the  *^'^ 
principal  shall  be  entitled  to  withhold  from  any  moneys  payable 
to  the  contractor  such  amount  as  the  board  may  estimate  as  the 
probable  amount  for  whicli  the  principal  is  or  may  become  liable, 
and  in  any  action  that  the  contractor  may  bring  against  the  prin- 
cipal the  principal  shall  have  the  right  to  offset  such  amount  and 
the  contractor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  principal 
any  portion  of  same,  but  after  final  adjustment  by  the  board  of 
the  amount  due  with  respect  to  the  work  carried  on  by  the  con- 
tractor the  contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  any  amount  still  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  principal  after  payment  of  the 
amount  due  the  board.  As  between  the  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor, the  contractor  shall  be  deemed  a  principal. 

[Section  76  is  amended  by  ch.  26,  Acts  of  1922,  by  making  sub- 
section (2)  read  as  follows:] 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  assessment  and  any  Judgment  with  Assessment  a 
respect  to  same  shall  be  a  first  Hen  upon  all  the  property,  real,  lien. 
personal,  or  mixed,  used  in  or  in  connection  with  or  produced  in 
or  by  the  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  employer  Is  assessed, 
though  not  owned  by  the  employer,  subject  only  to  municipal 
taxes,  and  the  amount  levied  under  execution  upon  any  such  judg- 
ment to  the  extent  of  the  amount  due  upon  such  execution  shall 
forthwith  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  to  the  workmen's 
compensation  board.  Any  real  estate  of  an  employer  that  may 
not  be  otherwise  bound  by  or  subject  to  a  lien  created  by  this 
part  shall  be  bound  to  the  same  extent  as  a  registered  judgment 
or  mortgage  by  any  assessment  made  under  this  part  against  such 
employer  from  the  date  of  the  lodging  of  a  certified  copy  of  such 
assessment  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  district  in  which  such 
real  estate  Is  situate,  and  any  judgment  entered  with  respect  to 
such  assessment  shall  bind  such  property  from  the  date  of  the 
lodging  of  such  assessment  The  registrar  of  deeds  shall  record 
such  copy  of  assessment.  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  all 
assessments  made  or  payable  after  January  1st,  1917. 

[Section  83  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  83  (as  amended  by  ch.  26.  Acts  of  1922).  This  part  shall  Farm  laborer* 
not  apply  to  farm  laborers,  or  domestic  or  menial  servants  or  their  ^^ 
employers :  Provided,  hotvever,  That  the  board,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  an  employer,  may,  ui>on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
board  may  impose,  admit  tlie  industry  in  which  such  laborers  or 
servants  are  emploj^ed,  and  in  case  of  such  admission  and  while 
such  admission  is  in  force,  such  industry  and  the  workmen  and 
servants  engaged  therein  shall  be  within  the  scope  of  this  part 
and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  of 
regulations  made  by  the  board. 
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prhe  workmen's  compensation  act  of  this  Prorlnce  was 
amended  by  ch.  43,  Acts  of  1020,  and  ch.  56,  Acts  of  1922.  Tbe 
changes  are  indicated  below: 

Section  8  is  amended  by  ch.  56,  Acts  of  1922,  by  adding  thereto 
a  new  subsection,  as  follows:] 
Nonr«*ident     (4)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  elsewhere  Contained,  wbere 
workers.  ^  workman  in  the  employ  of  a  railway  company  has  been  obliged 

hy  the  nature  of  his  work  to  change  his  residence  from  Ontario 
to  a  place  outside  of  Ontario,  tlie  dependents  of  such  workman, 
wlio  have  become  nonresidents  of  Ontario  by  reason  thereof,  shall 
in  respect  of  an  accident  to  such  workman  happening  in  Ontario, 
be  entitled  while  residing  in  Ontario  to  the  same  compensation 
as  if  tliey  were  residents  of  Ontario  at  the  time  of  the  workman's 
death,  and  this  provision  shall  apply  to  all  pension  payments  to 
dependents  accruing  after  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  act 
whether  the  accident  happened  before  or  after  that  date,  and 
whether  the  award  of  compensation  has  been  heretofore,  or  Is 
hereafter  made,  but  shall  not  entitle  any  person  to  claim  addi- 
tional compensation  for  any  period  prior  to  the  coming  into  ef- 
fect of  this  act. 

I A  new  section  Is  added  as  follows:] 
^^Tbe^tl"*     ^^^'   ^'^^    (added   by   ch.    48,    Acts   of  1920).  The  additional 
*"****^  moneys  ncH'essury  to  provide  for  Increases  of  compensation  in 

resi)ect  of  accidents  previously  happening  may  be  levied  and 
collected  by  the  hoard  from  the  employers  either  now,  pre- 
viously, or  hereafter  carrying  on  industries  under  Part  I,  In  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  board  may  deem  most 
equitable  and  mi)st  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
and  provisions  of  this  act,  and  In  the  case  of  schedule  1  employers, 
such  levy  and  collection  may  be  by  way  of  addition  to  the  usual 
assessment  or  by  levy  of  special  or  additional  assessment  or  as- 
sessments, and  in  the  case  of  schedule  2  employers,  by  way  of 
additional  deposit  or  capitalized  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  such  increases. 
BcBcAts.  [Section  32  Is  amended  by  ch.  43,  Acts  of  1920,  by  advancing 

the  burial  expenses  in  subsection  (1),  paragraph  (a)  from  $75  to 
$125;  by  advancing  the  allowance  In  paragraph  (b)  from  $30  to 
$40;  by  changing  $30  to  $40,  $7.50  to  $10,  and  $10  to  $15  where 
they  occur  in  paragraph  (c),  and  by  striking  therefrom  the 
words,  "  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  $60  " ;  by  changing  $10  to  $15 
in  i>aragraph  ^d),  and  by  striking  therefrom  the  words,  "not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  whole  $60;"  by  striking  from  paragraph  (e)  all 
after  the  word  "board;"  and  by  adding  new  subsections,  as 
follows:] 
roatermothert.  (la)  Where  the  workman  leaves  no  widow  or  the  widow 
subsequently  dies,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  continue  the  ex- 
isting household,  and  an  aunt,  sister,  or  other  suitable  person 
acts  as  foster  mother  in  keeping  up  such  household  and  mahi- 
tnining  and  taking  care  of  the  children  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion in  a  manner  which  the  board  deems  satisfactory,  such  foster 
mother  while  so  doing  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
monthly  payments  of  compensation  for  herself  and  the  children 
as  if  she  were  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  in  such  case  the 
children's  part  of  such  payments  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  monthly 
payments  which  they  would  otherwiBe  have  been  entitled  to 
receive; 
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(lb)  In  addition  to  any  other  compensation  provided  for  the 
widow,  or  where  the  workman  leaves  no  widow,  the  foster  mother, 
as  in  subsection  la  described,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lump  sum  of 
$100. 

[Also  by  changing  55  to  ^}  in  subsection  (5),  and  by  strilcing 
out  subsection  (6). 

The  act  making  the  foregoing  changes  in  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation contains  the  following  provision  as  to  the  application 
of  the  increase:] 

The  increases  in  the  amount  of  compensation  payable  under  the .  Appiicmtion  of 
workmen's  compensation  act  in  cases  of  injury  resulting  in  death  inc*"*****- 
shall  apply  to  all  pension  payments  accruing  after  the  coming 
into  effect  of  this  act,  whether  the  accident  happened  before  or 
after  that  date,  and  whether  the  award  of  compensation  has  been 
heretofore  or  is  hereafter  made,  but  nothing  in  this  section  con- 
tained shall  entitle  any  person  to  claim  additional  compensa- 
tion for  any  period  prior  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  act. 

[Sections  37  and  38  are  amended  by  ch.  43,  Acts  of  1920,  by 
changing  the  figures  55  to  66f  when  they  occur. 

A  new  section  is  added  as  follows:] 

Sec.  40a  (added  by  ch.  43,  Acts  of  1920).  The  amount  of  ***"»»""»" *»««>■ 
compensation  to  which  an  injured  workman  shall  be  entitled  for 
temporary  total  or  permanent  total  disability  under  the  provisions 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  shall  not  be  less  than  $12.50 
per  week,  or,  where  his  average  earnings  are  less  than  $12.50 
per  week,  the  amount  of  such  earnings,  and  for  temporary  par- 
tial or  permanent  partial  disability  a  corresponding  amount  in 
proportion  to  the  impairment  of  earning  capacity. 

[Section  44a  is  amended  by  ch.  43,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding  to  Medical,  etc., 
subsection  (1)  the  words,  "  and  shall  be  entitled  to  such  artificial  ****• 
member  or  members  and  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  injury  and  to  have  the  same  kept  in  repair  for  a 
period  of  one  year ; "  also,  by  adding  to  subsection  (2)  the  words, 
"and  the  artificial  member  or  members  and  apparatus  and  re- 
pair."] 
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TThe  compensation  act  of  this  Province  is  amended  by  ch.  60, 
Acts  of  1919,  and  by  ch.  75,  Acts  of  1920,  as  follows : 

Section  7321  is  amended  by  ch.  75,  Acts  of  1920,  by  adding 
thereto  the  following:] 
Public  employ-     wiienever  a  municipal  corporation  undertakes  or  executes  pub- 
•^  lie  works  itself,  under  such  conditions  as  would  render  a  con- 

tractor liable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  become 
liable  itself. 

[Section  7322  Is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  ehan^ring  $2,500 
to  $3,000  in  subsection  2. 
Beneflu.  Section  7323  is  amended  by  the  same  act  by  making  the  mini- 

mum and  maximum  death  benefits  $1,500  and  $3,000,  in  the  first 
paragraph ;  also  by  making  the  allowance  in  the  ^ond  paragrapb 
$50  instead  of  $25,  and  striking  out  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph after  the  word  "expenses." 

In  clause  (c)  the  word  *'  principal "  is  substituted  for  the  word 
"  only  "  by  chapter  69,  Acts  of  1919. 
Section  7326  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:] 
Maximum  baiic     Sec.  7326  (as  amended  by  ch.  75,  Acts  of  1920).  If  the  yearly 
wa«e.  remuneration  of  the  workman  exceeds  one  thousand  dollars,  no 

more  than  such  sum  shall  be  taken  into  account.  The  surplus 
up  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  shall  give  a  right  only  to  one-fourth 
of  the  compensation  aforesaid. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  cases  where  the  yearly  r^no-' 
neratlon  exceeds  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

[Section  7328  is  amended  by  ch.  69,  Acts  of  1919,  by  adding 
thereto  the  following:] 
Computing     In  the  case  where  the  workman  receives  a  fix;^  wage,  he  shall 
wages.  jj^j.  Y^  bound,  in  calculating  the  year's  wages,  to  take  into  ac- 

count any  remuneration  he  may  have  received  for  overtime  work. 
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DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

[The  compensation  law  of  the  Dominion  was  amended  by  ch. 
14,  Acts  of  1910,  by  making  subsections  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  1 
read  as  follows:] 

(3)  Any  compensation  or  costs  awarded  hereunder  may  be  paid    FnwL 
by  the  minister  of  finance  out  of  any  unappropriated  moneys  in 

the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada ;  or  the  minister  of 
finance  may  from  time  to  time  take  such  amount  of  money  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  governor  in  council  from  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  and  deposit  such  money  with  the  board, 
oflicers,  authority,  or  court  authorized  by  the  law  of  any  Province 
to  determine  compensation  cases,  from  which  deposit  such  board, 
officers,  authority,  or  court  may  pay  any  compensation  and  costs 
awarded  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In  any  Province  where 
the  general  administration  expenses  of  maintaining  such  board, 
officers,  or  other  authority  or  court  are  paid  by  the  Province  or 
by  contributions  from  employers,  or  by  both,  the  minister  of 
finance  may  pay  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  In  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  fund  of  Canada  such  portion  of  such  expenses  as 
Is  fair  and  reasonable  and  Is  authorized  by  the  governor  In 
council. 

(4)  Provided,  That  no  employee  on  the  Canadian  Government     option. 
Railways  who  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  the  Inter- 
colonial and  Prince  Edward  Island  Railways  Employees  Provident 

Fund  Act  and  becomes  permanently  disabled  from  following  his 
usual  occupation  In  the  service,  as  a  result  of  injuries  received 
while  on  duty  and  actually  at  work  in  the  service,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for 
such  Injuries,  unless  he  elects  to  accept  prior  or  subsequent  to 
the  injuries  such  compensation  In  lieu  of  the  allowance  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  provident  fund  act,  section  twelve, 
class  D,  and  gives  notice  in  writing  of  such  election  both  to  the 
management  of  the  railways  and  to  the  provident  fund  board: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  dependents  of  any  such  employee 
who  has  been  or  is  killed  subsequently  to  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  May,  1918,  and  who  has  not  elected  to  accept  compensation 
under  this  act  as  aforesaid,  shall  nevertheless  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  this  act  as  though  such  employee  had  so  elected. 
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Cmneetlnit , 

Ddaware 

of  employment" 

45 

Arizona: 

Hawaii 

411 
443 
464 
478,483 
498 
613 
531 
566 
676 
697 
606 
629 
670 
707 
708,716 
725,726 
738 
751 
775 
793 
802 
844 
864 
866 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Illinois.. 

ConstitutionaUty  of  law  of. 

2,14 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas . .  x . 

Provision  of  ooostitutioo 

Kentucky 

of 

Louisiana 

60 

Text  of  law  of 

Maryland 

Assignmoits,     attachments. 

Massachusetts 

etc..  law  as'  to: 

Michigan 

Alabama 

Minnesota 

76,77,98 

Alaska. 

Missouri 

Alberta 

Nebraska. 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire. 

British  Columbia 

New  Jersey 

Oalifomia 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

New  York 

124 

Ddaware 

North  Dakota 

Georgia. 

34 

Ohio 

Ha^r^:::;:::::;:::::::: 

411 

426 

447,448 

465 

Oklahoma 

Idaho. -. 

Pentf^yfriinf  a. ...     . .  X . . .  X 

Illinois 

Porto  lUco 

Indiana.... 

Rhode  Uand 

82860'— 23 16 
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179 
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Page. 

Page. 
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^m^ 

Attorneys'  fees,  law  as  to- 
Condaded. 
South  Dakota 

889 
903 
909 

asto-^Conchided. 

807 
901-005 
913-017 

038 

044 

950-052 

000 

965-008 

063 

985-088 

1011-1014 

1024-1031 

1085-1037 

1173,1174 

1177 

1048, 10«9 

303 

1072 

314,318 

353,353 

374 
301,392 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

177 

Utah \\\,\\\\\ 

Vennant 

9S3 
968 
988 

1012 
1028 
1041 

223-231 
348-249 

278-281 

294-297 

1062,1053 

1066,1057 

304-^06 

1074, 1084 

10R5 

319-333 

333-339 

361-365 

378-384 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WsShinrton 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wfffhlngton . .  . 

Wyoming 

Average  weekly  wages.    {Set 
Earnings,  determinatioo  of, 
as  basis  of  awards.) 

Awards,    amount    of.    {Set 
Amount  of  oompensatico.) 

Awards,  decisions  as  to 

West  Virginia 

tOQ^lM 

wisoonSSv!?....::::: 

Wyoming 

Yukon  ^rritory 

United  States,  dvfl  em- 
ployees  

law  as  to: 
Alabama 

(5ee  iUo  A^jn^ments.) 

Awards  pavaMe  to  beneHcl- 

aries  dying,  etc.,   during 

oompensaUoo  period,  law 

as  to: 

Alabama 

Alberta. 

Alaska 

Alberto 

Arifooa. 

m 

British  Columbia 

OaUfornla 

Arizona 

British  Columbia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

24,'25 

Colorado JJ^JJJJJJJ, 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Georgia. 

9fyS9o 

409-411 
424-126 
4M-M9 
462-164 
479-484 
494-198 
510-513 
529-531 
544-548 
1090,1093 

563-565 

575-577 
506-4)00 
613-616 
632^535 
6.'5l-656 
677-ftS2 
699-703 

1113,1114 
1116 
T04-707 
713-716 
723  726 
732-735 
749-754 
758,759 
774,775 

1128-1132 
787-789 
791-795 
800-803 

1153.II54 
821-827 
833-835 
837-844 
852,854 
858-880 

1170. 1171 
871-874 
88JWJ91 

27. 28 
H40,g 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

"464,'4d5' 
416-418 
436,437 
439,440 
458 
471,474 
400,412 
508,504 
527 

564 

571 

m,m 

610,611 
627 
•46 

675,676 
•95 
1115 
711 
731 

754,755 

768.789 

1132,  IMI 

791 

1150 

820,831 

885 

938 
917 
964 

981 
1010 

•   ;!!S 

1046 

38 

HawaU 

niiaois 

Idaho 

50 

Indiana.  . 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

loira 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kansas 

Kentuc^  "' 

Kentucky 

IxMiMana  . 

Louisiana. 

59,60 

62 

206,212 

213 

Maine 

Maine 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

210, 2U 

Manitoba. 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Mlc^igim ... 

Massachusetts 

Minnesoto 

Michigan 

73.74 
92-97 

81,81 

MInneaoU 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Montana 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nebraska 

106 

Nevada 

Nevada 

New  Brunswick 

New  Jersey 

**i08*-lY2 

*"i23^i26 
128,137 

New  Mexico 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

138 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakoto 

Nova  Scotia 

228 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

New  York 

Ontario 

Oregon 

North  Dakoto 

Pennsylvuiia 

Nova  Scotia 

"isi-is 

Rhode  Island ..'..'.,, 

Ohio 

South  Dakoto 

Tomessee 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Ontario. 

Utah 

m 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

165 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Porto  Rico 

Wisconsin .  .  .. 

Quebec 

Wyoming 

Rhode  Island 

United  dtotes,  oivU  em- 
ployeea 

South  Dakoto 

m 
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882 

972 

889 

Pt«e. 

Pt«e. 

Page. 

Page. 

Awards    payable    to    State 
whflQ  no  Denefldary,  law 
as  to: 

941 
686 

Benefldaries,  who  are,  law  as 
to-Concluded. 
Vermont 

964 

975,979 

980,983 

1010,1011 

1019, 1023 

103^1040 

U7^1176 

1178 

1044,1046 

9^102 

300 
1067-1086 

907 

257-2(» 

1061-1178 

257,258 

1178 

lOGO 

140-146 
20 

U8-166 

26 
943-370 

384 

1061-1064 

1067 

1083-1065 

907,310 

334-340 

949,940 

950 

966^70 

976,377 

981,989 

984 

996,996 

California 

Virginia 

Uassacbosetts 

New  Jersey 

112 
121 

W^Ashinfftmi 

New  York 

747,748 
937 

274,276 

289  282 

1051,1056 

1058,1030 

308 

1067, 1071 

1073 

314,916 

918 

962,953 

974 

981,984 

400 

WMt  Virelnia 

Utah 

Awards,  schedule  of,  for  spe- 
cific   disabilities.    i5u 
Schedule.) 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Yukon  Territory 

Dominion  of  Canada 

United  States,  dvU  em- 
ployees 

Beoeflciaries,  who  are,  law 
as  to: 
Alabama 

Alaslca. 

Beneflt  funds,  status  of,  de- 
cisions as  to 

Alberta. 

Arizona. 

Benefits,    amount    of.    (See 

Amount  of  oompensatloo.) 

Boards,  adminbtrative.    (See 

tive.) 
British  ColumbU: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Text  of  law  of 

British  Columbia 

Ciuironiin 

Colorado 

30 
302 

Connecticut 

I>elaware .. 

CaUfomia: 

tlonof 

38,99 

Hawaii 

404,405 
416-418 
436-138 

459 
472,473 

477 
489,490 
603,504 
526,527 

536 

1087,1093 

1084 

562,568 

571,572 

580 
580,581 
610,611 

619 

628 
646-647 
674-676 
604,695 
607,698 
1009,1110 
1114,1115 
705,706 
711,712 
730,731 
735,736 

739 

744,748 

767-769 

1123,1132 

1133 

790,791 

1142,1145 

1149,1150 

814,819 

822 
833,834 

855 

857 
1168,1169 
866,867 
882,883 
900,901 
900,910 

922 
937,938 

Anab'sisoflawof. 

ConsUtuUonality  of  law  ot. 
Text  of  law  of 

dftho 

16,16 

Illinois. 

23 

Indiana 

Canada: 

Compensation  laws  of. ... . 

Progress  of  ledslatioa  in . . 

Text  of  Dominion  law  of. . 

Canal  Zone 

Iowa 

Kansas 

19 

Kentucky 

233 

T^ii^lana 

58 

61 

208,204 

69 

Maine 

Casual  employment,  decisions 
asto 

UMifnhi^,      .    , 

Chart  map 

Maryland 

Children  "  unlawfully     em- 
ployed, decisions  as  to 

Claim,  submission  of.    (See 
Accidents,  notice  and  daim 
for,  by  employees.) 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

Massachusetts 

Miohifan 

MinriMntA 

81,82 

Missoori 

Montana 

Text  of  law  of 

Commissions,  administrative, 
law  as  to: 
Alabama 

23 

Nebraska. 

106 

Nevada. 

224 

New  Brunswick 

Alberto 

197 

British  Columbia 

New  Hampshire. 

California. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

120-122 

New  York 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

North  Dakota 

NoraSootia 

226 

151 
230,231 

Ohio 

Ontario 

Georgia. 

41-49 

Hawaii 

406-410 
419 
423-434 
44^-446 
460-469 
478-484 
608^12 

1085-1098 

648-669 

674-678 

689 

Oregon 

Idaho 

T^mnsylranlft 

Illinois 

59 

PhiUppine  Islands '. 

Porto  Hico 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Quebec 

Kentucky 

56,67 

Rhode  Island '. 

y«ln4^ 

South  Dakota 

Manitoba. 

211-214 

Tennessee x.,.  . 

Maryland. 

219 

Texas 

Massachuoettfl 

n 

Utah 
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806400 

615 
632-638 
639-641 

645 

683-685 

6S0-604 

1112  1114 

704,706 

723  726 

757-750 

761,765 

769  772 

1130-1132 

777  782 

SOS,  800 

1152-1150 

810-812 

820 
861-854 
858  862 

877 
SN7  «99 

906 
916-922 
925^r29 

940 
042,044 
966  960 
088,089 
992  996 
997-1003 
1024-1031 

1047-lOfi) 

0,10 

1054 
301 

1060 
307 
403 
415 
434,435 

1088 
652 
1110,1111 
740,744 
745 
766 

1125 
777 
707 

1143 
856 

1168 
031 
973 

1032 

1173 

1043 

26 
371^387 

301 
307 
740 

72,73 
92-00 

Cofistitatlonfl,proTiaioos  of— 
Conceded. 
Ohio 

777 
828 
042 
1032 

60-256 

283 
292 
1078,1079 
324 
351 
372 
300 

MinnooU 

PennsvlTania. 

IffSKKirl 

Vermont 

lfOQtana.>  ..^. 

.05 
106 

WynnfiM 

V^brwkM.    . 

ConstitutiaoaUty    and    con- 
struction of  statutes   (tee 
alfo  under  specific  States) ... 

Contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors, liability  of,  law  as  to: 

NcTttda 

14-lS 

Now  Bninswldc ... 

N«w  Hampshire 

■*iii;ii2 

138-141 
142 

fiew  Jenej 

N«w  York 

Alaska 

British  Colnmbia 

North  Dakoto.. 

California 

NovaSc«tia 

Colorado 

Ohio 

145 

Connectictit 

Oklahoma 

Delaware 

Ontario 

Oeorria. 

94 

Oref^oQ 

Idaho 

a 

PeonS>'l  vftnla. .  ^ , 

160 
163,164 

Illinois. 

451 

454,455 

477 

487 

502 

525 

1080,1000 

1100 

567 

577 

580 

617,618 

624 

646,647 

671,672 

708 
731 
765 
1130 
783 
707 
1144,1145 
828-830 
851 
864 
881 
805 
018 
030 
060 
086 
090 
1016 
1174 

282 
1066 
ion,  1076 
327 
380 
308 

Indiana. 

Porto  Rtoo 

Iowa 

Rhode  Island 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

171 

Kentucky 

56 

Tennessee 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Manitoba. 

206,217 

Utah 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Virplnia              

183 

186 

Michigan 

72.73 

Washington 

Minnesota 

80 

Missouri 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska. 

United  States,  civil  em- 

Nevada,  

ployees 

New  Brunswick 

Conunissions,    inymtiRAtiv^^, 

New  Jersey    

list  of  States  having".' 

New  Mexico 

Commutation   of  payments. 

New  York 

132 

(See  Pay  meats,  *  mode  of, 

Nova  Scotia 

29 

law  as  to.) 

Ohio 

Comptnsatioo.    (5m  Amount 

Oklahoma 

of  compensation.) 
Oompulfliory  system,  law  as  to: 

Ontario 

P^n^ylv^fi 

Porto  Rico 

Arizona 

167 

British  Columbia 

South  Dakota 

California- 

Tennessee 

Hawaii 

Texas 

Idaho 

Utah 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Manitoba 

204 

Washington 

185,186 

Maryland 

West  virfinU 

New  Brunswick 

Wiaoonsin I 

New  York 

118 

Yukon  Territory 

Contract  of  employment,  sta- 
tus of.    (5m  Election,  mode 
of.  etc.) 

Contracts    of    waiver.    (See 
Substitute  schemes;  waiv- 
ers.) 

Ckmtracts  providinc  different 
benefits.     (5«Sub«tltute 
schemes.) 

Ckmtributioof.      (See     Pre- 
miums.) 

C^tributions  by  employees, 
law  as  to: 
Alabama 

North  Dakota 

Nora  Scotia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ontario. 

Porto  Rico 

Quebec 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoniirfg        

Yukon  Territory 

United  States,  dvil  em- 
ployesf 

Conneoti^tr 

4 
24,25 

Alberta. 

an 

Analysis  of  law  or....  . 

British  Columbia 

Text^ofiawof  . 

California. 

Ooostitutloiii,  provisicoB  of:  *  * 
Arizona. 

Connecticut  -     ......... 

Delaware......... •......• 

o^irnrnia      

Oeorgia. 

m 

NfwYMk. 

HawBtl 

tti 
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Contributions  by  emptoyeeB, 
law  as  to— Conclndea. 
Tdaho                    

419,427 
450 

475,478 
498 

514,515 
634 
1090 
593 
617 
630 

6iS6J2 

677, 6SI 

687,693 

694 

1112 

754 

775 

1128-1130 

793 

803 

1146,1152 

817 

862 

1169,1171 

874 

905 

914 

932,933 
954 

977,978 
991 
1025 

269,270 

278,279 

295-297 

304,305 

497,498 

530,531 

616 

706,707 

732-734 

1171 

871-874 

902 

1035-1037 

1173,1177 

135-170 

90,91 

267 
298,299 
307,311 
345 
371 
388 

Defenses,  abrogation  of,  law 
as  to— Conohided. 
T<ouislana 

523,524 
537 
570 
588 
606 
622 
641 

669,670 
688 
704 
708 
729 
74.5 
773 

787,788 
798 
814 
829 
863 
86.5 

880, 8«1 
895 
907 
931 

960 
1008 
1015 
1174 

27 

388-401 

214-222 

199,214 

272 
291 
1059 
314 
357 
376 
390 

Illinois 

Maine 

jow&                    

Massachusetts 

SuansAS 

Michigan 

Kentucky                 

Minnesota 

76 

TjMiislana 

'"260;  207 

Missoiu-i 

Manitoba                    .     ... 

Montana    .  . 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

Minnesota              

88 

Nevada 

Missoiui 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Nfibraska 

New  Mexico 

Novada 

NewYork.^ 

118 

North  Dakota 

Naw  Brunswick 

Ohio 

New  York 

12s 

niriAbmni^ 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Nova  Scotia 

Pennsvlvania 

Ohio 

Porto  Rico 

Oklahoma 

Rhode  Island 

Ontario 

South  DakoU 

Oi^ffon 

Tennessee 

Pono  Rico 

Texas 

Quebec 

Utah 

Rhode  island 

Vermont 

Tennessee 



Virginia 

Texas 

West  Virginia 

Utah        "             

Wisconshi 

Vermont 

Yukon  Territory 

Washington 

Ddaware: 

Analvsis  of  law  of. 

4 

Wisconsin                   .... 

Text  of  law  of 

26-28 

(See  alio  Wages,  law  as  to 
deductions  from.) 
Ooorts,  administration  of  law 
by: 

Delinquent  payments.    (See 
Payments,  enforcement  of 
delinquent.) 

Dependence,  decisions  as  to... 

eiariee,  who  are,  law  as  to.) 
DisabiUty ,  decisions  as  to  (see 
elao  Amount  of  compensa- 
tion: Schedule  rates) 

Disability,  total,  when  pre- 
sumed, law  as  to: 

AUbama r , 

Al^kfi    ,       . 

Arizona 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire.  .,..^.... 

New  Mexico 

Alaska. 

Quebec 

Alberta. 

fifhndeTfY#nd.. 

Califbmla 

Tetmessee 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Connecticut 

Ydkoo 'territory 

Delaware 

Cooits,  appeal  to.  (5?^  Suits.) 

Coverage,  decisions  as  to 

Coverage.  (5e«  Employments 

aod  persons  induded  and 

exduded.) 

Qeorgia. 

37 

HawaU 

405,406 
419 
439 
474 

491 
504 
525 
541 
561 
610 
627 
651 
673 
696 
710 
737 
746 
790 
799 

819,820 
832 
857 

867,668 



Idaho 

niinois 

Iowa 

Dangeroos     emplcmnents. 
aste  Employments,  classi- 
neation  of*  (tlto  Hazardous 

Kftfiimff,.  ., 

Kentucky 

employmen  ts . ) 

Maine 

Defenses,  abrogatico  ot,  deci- 
sions as  to 

Maryland 

65 

Minnesota 

81 

Defenses,  abrogatioa  of,  law 
as  to: 

Missouri 

Montana 

AlAhAfpft 

Nebraska 

Alaska 

Nevada 

California  . 

New  Jersey 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Connectiout 

New  York 

119 

Delaware    ..... 

Ohio 

Georgia. 

33,34 

Oklahoma 

'V»d«Mia    ...     . 

454 

468 
499 
417 

tow^,.......:;::.:': 

Pefinnylvania. 

Kuum 

Porto  Rico 

E«itueky.J.....^.~im. 

•*••••*••• 
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DisablUty,  total,  when  pre- 
fumed,  law  as  to— Coocld. 
South  DakoU 

885 

900 
910 
987 
948 
963 
980 
1010 
1018 
1039 
1175 

m-114 

118-125 
125-128 

248,240 

28 
402 

135-137 

7»-79 

278,274 

287 

1060 

302 

1074 

317,318 

350,351 

376 

302,400 

401 

Earnings,  determination  of, 
as  basis  of  awards,  law  as 
to— Concluded. 
South  Dakota 

886,891 
893 

922,923 
938 

943,947 

949 

957 

1011 

1022,1023 

1043,1045 
1019 
241 

267-209 
298-300 

TMinWWM,    . 

Texas 

i>mwwee.   . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Utah 

174,171 

VirfdaU 

Vermont 

in 

WwtVlridnla 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomin£ 

West  Virginia 

Yukon  l^rritoiy 

Wisconsin 

190 

Disease  as  accident,  decisions 
asto 

16 

United  Stotes,  dvil  em- 
plQ3rees 

DIaease,  occupational,  deci- 
sions aa  to  (set  alM>  Occupa- 
tional diseases,  law  as  to) .. . 

Disflgurement,  decisions  as  to. 

Election,  dedaions  as  to 

ElecUoo,  mode  of,  etc.,  law 
asto: 
Alabama 

Disputes.    (5«  Awards,) 

DisiNites,  decisions  as  to 

Dis&ict  of  Columbia: 

Alaska 

AlberU 

197 

Analysis  of  law  or. 

Arizona 

302 

1069 

340 

345,346 

371,372 

388,389 

Text  of  law  of 

British  Columbia 

(See  alao  under  United 

CaUftimia 

States.) 
DooMstlc  and  farm  Ubor,  de- 
dsioosasto 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dominion  of  Canada.    {See 
Canada.) 

Georgia 

30-12 

Idaho ; 

53 

Doe  process  of  law,  decisions 

lUinois 

434 

453,454 

468-471 

498,499 

516 

523,524 

538 

1105 

559,560 

570 

588,589 

607 

622 

641,642 

657 

669,670 

686-688 

702,703 

1110,1111 

704,705 

709,717 

728 

743 

773 

1124,1125 

812,814 

815 

829-831 

865,866 

875 

880 

803,894 

907,908 

944 

958 

987 

1003,1001 

1015,1016 

1178 

1178 

186-170 

Indiana 

Bamlnn,  determination  of* 

Iowa 

as  basis  of  awards,  law  as  to: 
Alabama 

Kansas...    . 

Kentucky 

56,57 

200,201 

Louisiana..  .. 

Alberta. 

Maine " 

Arisona :;::;:;: 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Maryland 

..... 

CaUfomia 

Massachusetts 

Colorado W 

Michigan 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

77,78 

Delaware 

Missouri 

riAnnFlA 

29  1 

Montana 

^S^:::::::::::::::- 

■  465;  407* 

414 

420,433 

441 

549,467 

476 

492,493 

506 

527 

536,537 

1094,1095 

568 

580 

592,593 

618 

628,629 

645 

672,676 

1109 

69S 

716,717 

731 

744-746 

•766,767 

769 

1133 

791 

796,798 

1160,1151 

814 

834,835 

856,857 

il69 

868,869 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Idaho 

New  Brunswick.*: 

New  Hampshire 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa :.:::: 

New  Jersey 

Kansas 

New  Mexico 

Kentucky 

NewYork 

116 

Louisiana 

North  Dakota 

Maine " 

Nova  Scotia 

Manitoba 

211 

Oregon 

154 

Maryland '..'..'." 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ;.:::: 

Rhode  Island 

168 

Minnesota 

99 

South  Dakota 

Missouri ;;:* 

Montana 

Tennessee .....*  * 

Nebraska 

Texas 

New  Brunswick. 

224 

Vermont 

Nevada !!!!"* 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Washington 

New  Mexico 

WestVfrginia 

NewYork ..\.: 

113,119 

North  Dakota \'.\ 

Yukon  Territory 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Employee's  fault.    (5<eWlU- 

fUl  misconduct.) 
Employees,  who  are,  dedsioos 

as  to 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ontario 

Oregon 

Employers,  Joint.    (See  Joint 

employers.) 
Employment,  public,  law  as 

to: 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Quebec 

232 

Rhoda  Island 
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BnUetiii  No.— 


97S 


Page. 


Page. 


BnUetlD  No.— 


972 


Page. 


Page. 


Bmplovment.  pablic,  law  f 
to— Coacloaea. 


Alberta.. 
British  Colombia. 


Callfonila. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  (Me 
oiw  under  United 
States) 

DoniiniOD  of  Canada 

Georgia. 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


1051 

1067-1009 

1075 

311,340 

344 

384,3g7 


402 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Bnmswick. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  DakoU. 
Nova  Scotia... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Ontario. , 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


403,412 

415 

434-430 

455,467 

408,476 

486 

488,480 

500 

522 

535,547 

1067,1068 

500 

581-664 

588,580 

505,005 

619 

028 

641 

600,671 

686,688 

1100,1110 

718 

744,755 

765 

766 

1123.1124 

783,784 

796 

1143 

826 


Philipptae  Islands.. 

Porto  Rico 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennesaea 

Utah 


Vermont. 


851 
865 
856 


Virginia 

Washington... 
Wtft  V&ginla. 
Wisconsin. 


Wyoming 

Yukon  Territory. 


DonUnioo  of  Canada. 

United  States,  dvU  em- 
ployees  

Employments  and  persons  in- 
cluded, decisions  as  to 

Employments  and  persons  in- 
cluded and  excluded,  law 
as  to: 


Alberta.. 


877-879 

881,891 

894 

929,930 

932 

942,943 

946 

957,960 

986 

999 

1015-1017 

1041 

1172 

1178 

1043-1050 

135-170 


267,268 
287 

289,300 
1051, 1052 
11062-1065 


201 


Employments  and  persons 
included  and  excluded,  law 
as  to— Continued. 

Arizona 

British  Columbia 


29 


CaUfomla.. 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Georgia. 

HawaU 

Idaho 

IlUnois 

Indiana 


203 
64 


Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Kentucky. 

Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Manitoba.. 


99,100 
103,104 


106 
106 
107 


113, 116 
130,131 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


MinnesoU. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 

Nebraska.. 
Nevada..... 


232 


New  Brunswick. . 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York..... 

North  Dakota. 
Nova  Scotia... 


181 
185 


Ohio 

OUahoma.. 
Ontario..... 


Oregon. 


103 


Pennsylvania.. 


17,18 


Philippine  Islands. . 

Porto  Rioo 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Dakota 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont. 
Viigtaiia.. 


301,302 

1067-1069 

1086 

311,812 

339,340 

S71,3R4 
400,401 


403,413 
415,432 
434-436 
453-455 

467 
468,476 

478 
488,489 
500,502 

508 
522,523 

532 
535,537 

548 
1087,1068 
1105-1106 

657-560 
567,568 
670,580 
588,589 
604,605 
607,619 
622,623 
642-644 

646 

669,671 

686,688 

689,702 

1109,1110 

1122 

704 
716,722 
727,729 

730 
740-744 
756,763 

766 

1123,1124 

1141 

782,783 

786,794 

796,797 

1142, 1143 

1145, 1164 

811-813 

816,817 

826 
828,830 

860 

855 

866,864 

1168,1170 

865^879 

880,891 

892 
803,804 
907,928 
929,980 

940 
942,943 

945 
957,050 


26 


29,3S 


40,52 
53 


66 

60 


203,204 

206,217 

220-223 

60 


72 
77 


106 
107 


226 


U3-116 

132,130 

148 

226,229 


164,167 


161 


170 
172 


173 


181 
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BmploynMots  und 
InchiaeduHl  excluded,  law 
•8  to— ToDoloded. 
WuhingtoQ 


WettVlrgiiiiA. 
Wiacooaln 


Tokon  Territory 

United  States,  dvil  em- 

ployeet 

Bmployiiieots,  dassiflcatkn 
otf  for  Insuranoe,  etc.,  law 
as  to: 

Alberta. 

Arizona. 

British  Columbia 

California, 

Colorado. 

Idaho. , 

Kentucky , 

Manitoba. 


Haryland.. 


Ifontana. 

New  Brunswick. 

New  Jersey 

NewYork. 


North  DakoU. 
Nova  Scotia... 

Ohio. 

Ontario. 


Oregon. 


Bulletin  No.— 


ST9 


PSffO. 


PennsylTanla.. 
Porto  Bk 


lico 

Teocas. 

Utah 

Washington 


West  Virginia 

Xnfgroement    of   payments. 

(8m    Payments,    enforee- 

mentof.) 
Eoual  protection  of  the  law, 

aecisfans  as  to 

Bvklcnoe,  decisions  as  to 

*    '    '         '  ooverage, 


to.. 


XzdnsiTe  operation  of  laws, 
derisions  as  to 

Bzduslyeness  of  remedy,  law 
as  UK 


Alberta. 

British  Columbia.. 

OaUfomia. 

Colorado. 

Oeorgla. 

HawaU 


986,987 
999,1013 
lOlS-1017 
1032-1034 
1172 

1049 


1063-1085 

301,302 

1075 

331 

366 

429 

520 

1096 

1105-1107 

554 

579 

60S 

660-003 

1116.1117 

731,722 

740-743 

76&-702 

771,772 

1135 

777,780 

1155-1157 

1164-1167 

816,817 

846 

860 

920 

917 

978-976 

978;  971 

1001,1002 


79-83 
249-251 


145-149 
242-244 


268;  269 
292 

1067 
1071 

an 

345^346 


Page. 


184 


1» 
193 


197 


215 
220-223 


114-116 
134 


nilnois.. 
Indiana.. 
Iowa..... 


Kentuclsy. 
Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Manitoba.. 
MaryUnd.. 


416 


464 

409 


500 


537,538 
1000 
552 
580 

588;  604 


166 


33 


206 


Ezolusiyeness  of  remedy,  law 
as  to— Concluded . 

Minnesota 

-Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Brunswkl^ 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

NewYork 

North  DakoU 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. .- 

Ontario. 

Pennsylvania. 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island. , 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Wyoming 

Yukon  Territonr 

United  States 

Exemption  of  payments  from 
attachment,  ete.    {See  As- 
signments.) 
Bxtraterritoiial     effecU     of 

laws,  decisions  as  ta 

ExtraterritoriaUty,  law  as  Uk 


Alberta. 

British  Columbia.. 

California. 

Delaware 

Georgia. 

HawaU 


Iowa. 
Kentucky. 


Manitoba., 
land.. 


Maryland 
Micoigan 


Nevada 

New  Brunswick 

NewYork 

North  Dakota 

NovaSeotU 

Ohio 

Ontario. 

Pennsylvania. 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VirginU 

WestVlrcinia 

Farm  labor,  decisions  as  to. . . 
Fees,  attorneys'.  (8«i  Attor- 
neys' fees.) 
Fees,  medical,  decisions  as  to. 
Freedom  of  contract,  deci- 
sions as  to 

Georgia: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

TextofUwof 


BuHotinNo.— 


m 


Page. 


607 

622 

641 

670 

6g7 

1113 

700,725 

728;  729 

740L745 

766 

112S 

777 

797 

1146^1146 

831 

1170 

866,  g79 

880;  8»6 

804 

907 

934,935 

945 

950 

973 

1014 

1015 

1083 

1173 

1043 


155-160 


267 
1057 
1070 

334 


403,411 
416,425 
455 
480 
502 
543 
1088 
508 


625 

702 

1111 

741 

773 

1125-1128 

784»793 

U4a;il44 


896 

915 

98S»934 

945 


13^187 


118 

as 


175 

isi 


294,206 
74 

2M 


230 
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Hawaii: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

Constftutiaoality  of  law 

of 

Text  of  law  of. 

Haxardoas  employments,  de> 

dsioos  as  to 

Hernia  as  accident,  decisions 

as  to. 

Hernia  as  accident,  law  as  to: 


Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Kentncky 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Idaho: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Text  of  law  of 

Illinois: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Constitutionality  of  law 
0* 


Text  of  law  of 

TyMiiany 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of. 

Industrial  commissions.  (8e4 
Commissions,  adminlstra- 
tire.) 
Indoitrial  rehabiUtation. 
(Sti  Rehabilitation  of  in- 
jured men.) 
Injuries  compensated,  deci- 
sions as  to 

Iniarles  compensated,  law  as 


Alabama. 
Alaska.... 


Alberta.. 


British  Cohimbia.. 

Cahfomia 

Colorado 


Conneeticnt.. 
Delaware.... 

Georgia 

HawaU 


Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Kentucky. 


Manitoba.. 


Maryland 

Massaohusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Bulletin  No.— 


279 


Page. 


29 


80 
409-414 


137-140 
115-118 


273 
358 


420 
501 
627 
651 

710,711 
737 
820 
912 

957,958 
1006 

30 
41&-438 

81 

85^93,96 

106 

434-452 

32 
453-467 


106-186 


287 

289-291 

1061,1066 

1061, 1066 

302 

1067-1060 

306;  311 

345 

354-358 

375,384 

400 


403,413 

415,416 

432 

434 

463,467 

4^460 

477,478 

487,490 

500,501 

523 

532-634 

539,540 

1087,1088 

1104,1105 

1108 

552,564 

565,568 

570 

590 

607,619 

630 

631 


Page. 


5 
4»-52 

5 

55 

53-55 


24 


29,33 


Injuries  compensated,  law  t 
to— Concluded. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Brunswick 


New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. 
New  York... 


North  Dakota. . 
Nova  Scotia 


Ohio 

Oklahoma., 


Ontario.. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

PhiUp^e  Islands. . 

Porto  Rico 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 


Tennessee. 
Texas 


645 

669,682 

686,687 

1109,  nil 

1121 

705 
708,709 

716 
727,729 
731,735 
740,744 


766 

1123,1125 

1140,1141 

777.785 

796,797 

809 

1142,1143 

1162,1163 

1167 

812 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Weet  Vfi^nia.'!*. '."*.*.;!!! 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Yukon  Territory 

Dominion  of  Canada 

United  States,  civil  em- 
ployees  

Injuries,  second,  decisions  as 

to 

Injuries,  second,  law  as  to: 

Alabama 

California 

Colorado 


203,204 


77,81,100 


Qeorgia.. 

Illln<Ms 

Indiana........ 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  York-.... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Quebec , 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakoto. . 
Tennenea..... 
Te 


Bulletin  No.— 


272 


Page. 


855 

856,857 

1168,1169 

865,866 

880,883 

891 

803,805 

907,908 

923 

030,931 

942,943 

987-959 

075,963 

1006,1007 

1015,1031 

1082,1094 

1172,1173 

1178 

1043 


272,273 

316 

351,356 


441 
458 
476 

492,493 
506 
537 
564 
586 

500,503 

612,621 
627 
651 
676 
607 
747 
772 
785 
800 

81 


869 


806 


113 
116-118 
128-130 


236 


182 


37,38 


83,84 


121 

'lis 
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BnOetiBNo.- 

m 

889 

9T9 

888 

Page. 

Page. 

PW. 

P*«e- 

Iiiliirlw,  fleoond,law  m  U>- 
Utfth 

082 

1021,1023 

26^256 

281-283 

3117 

327-320 

346-348 

360 

380 

384-387 

307,308 

or,  law  as  to-Conchided. 
Montana 

650,600 
681 
720 
728 
756 
804 

840.850 

875,876 
800 

005,906 
032 
»4 
070 
1030 

1054-106A 

1060 

1075-1070 

307 

320-333 

346 

365-360 

426-431 

510-521 

1008-1103 

553-557 

603-605 

660-665 

688 

601-^04 

701-703 

1116-1121 

740 

755-757 

750-764 

771-774 

1135-1140 

777 

770-784 

1155-1164 

815-818 

831 

844-840 

860-864 

036-oao 

075,979 

'981 

1003-1006 

1032,1037 

1038 

81,83 
164-160 

33 

1040,1050 
390 

VlriflnU 

Nebraska           

WashlngUm 

New  Jersey 

Wlsmojnn .  

NewMexioo      

luonooe,  dedakms  as  to 

New  York 

133 

Innirmiice,  Uw  as  to: 

okffthoma,   

AlatMun* 

P Annsvl  vania 

Cftlf  f4>mift     

Rhode  Island 

160,  lie 

South  IMkota 

Colorado. 

Tennessee      ....  ..... 

Utah 

174 

Coonerticat. 

Vermont      

"  3314547 

Virjsinia 

D«tow»r« 

Wisconsin              

Qeorxia                 

Tnsursnce.    requirement    as 
%o.    (See  Security  for  pay- 
ments.) 

Insurance,   State   tand    for, 
law  as  to: 
Alberta.             

Hawaii 

411,412 
426,427 
440,450 
453 
464-467 
484^486 
514-521 

Idaho 

nunois 

Indffmft,,                

Iowa 

BritiA  Columbia    

Koitudnr 

56 

60 

"214^218 

OaUfomia            ^    

Louisiana. 

s 

Maini^ 

538,530 

1002,1003 

1101,1102 

55i-500 

578-581 

585,586 

600-605 

616,617 

620-632 

637,638 

658-665 

680.681 

1116-1118 

710-723 

727,728 

755,756 

771-773 

785,786 

704 

803.804 

1148,1140 

831 

1160,1170 

874-876 

870 

880,800 

802 

004,006 

010-024 

031 

063-056 

050 

060-072 

1020-1031 

281-283 

328 

347 

380,385 

308 

Colorado                

Mmitoba. 

s 

MarYland 

Idaho                     

5S 

MasMchnsetts 

Kentucky 

Manitoba...! 

214-218 

MIcbinn 

Maryland                    .  •  •  • 

M 

MlnncsoU 

87-80 

Mlcnipan "  

74.71 

Missouri 

Montana*  .'!!!! 

|£ 

Nevada 

Montana.,  rr.^r 

Nait  Rmiiflwidc      .  ..... 

Nebraska 

New  Brunswick 

NewJarsey 

100 
'*i36^i36 

New  York 

130-136 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota       

New  York 

North  Dakota 

142,  la 

Ohio 

1^,180 

Unva  i3M«H«^                                .     . 

Ohio   

140^14 

Oklahoma 

Ontario               

Ontario 

Ponsylvania. 

160 

m 

Quebec 

P#vifiiivtvania...    ........ 

Rhode  Island 

Porto  Rleo 

m 

South  Dakota 

Utah           

174 

Wa-shinfftA"  r..,,.-T 

184,05 

Tennessee 

WMt  Virvinia 

Texas 

'*i74,*i75 

170,180 

183 

102 

Utah 

^yyomtng            •  •  . . . .  t 

l«l»196 

Vermont 

Interstate   oommeioe,    ded- 

rfftnum  to. .,,,,. ,T-^ ^- 

Virrinia 

Wisconsin 

lowa: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

ConstltutionaUtyoflawof. 

Text  of  law  of 

Isthmian  Canal,  law  rating. 
Joint  empkiyecs,  liabiUty  of, 
law  as  to: 

Alabama 

**'•*'"" 

Insurance  policies,  provisions 
of,  law  as  to: 

Alabama 

OftUfornt*     ,   . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Georgia 

46,47 

HawaU 

412 
426,427 

"^•^ 

515 
531,532 

538 

556,557 

'584 

600,601 

617 

680 

Idaho 

Indi^nn   ,  _ 

Alberta 

Iowa 

Delaware 

K«»tii'*y.  ......  .  .  . 

Qoonia 

41 

T  /oniid  ana 

Indiana       

460 

583 
612 
634 

676,677 
000 
900 

Ma^n^ , 

Irflnl«lan^  .  ,  , .  ......... 

MMylATMi 

64 

Minm«»>t<^ T  T,T  

84 

Massachusetto 

Missouri 

Michiiran 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

88 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Virginia 

t::::::;." 
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Page. 


Page. 


Bulletin  No.~ 


972 


Page. 


882 


Page. 


Jadldal  powers,  exercise  ot, 
by  adminlstratiye  oflScials, 

dedsions  as  to 

Jury  trial,  dedaioDs  as  to — 
Kansas: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Coosntatiooality  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Kentucky: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Constitutionality  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Laws,  Ust  of  States,  etc.,  en- 
acting  

Lawrs,  progress  in  enactment  of. 
Uatriiity    of   third    parties. 

(See  Third  parties.) 
UabOity  wiCboat  fault,  de- 

fiialotl'*  as  to 

Liability  without  fault,  law  as 
to.  (see  Defenses,  abroga- 
tion of.) 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Constitutionality  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Lump-sum  payments,  deci- 
sions as  to 

Lump-sum  payments.  (See 
Payments,  mode  of,  law  as 
to.) 
Maimings,  schedule  of  com- 
pensation for.  iSu  Sched- 
ule, etc.) 


91-«5 
83-86 

84 

73 

i87-49» 

35 
73.78,79 
500-521 


9-14 
86-90 

36 
226,231 


15 


6 
'66*67 


2,3 


6 
14,16 
68-60 


Analysis  of  law  of. 

CoQsatutionality  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Manitoba: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Text  of  law  of 

Maritime  workers.    {See  Ad- 
miralty.) 
Maryland: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Constitutionality  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

MassachiBetts: 

Analysis  of  lAw  of 

CoosntutioiiaUty  of  law  of. 


TextoflAwof 

Medical  aid  board,  law  as  to: 

Washington 

Medical  andsurgical  services, 

decisions  as  to 

Medical  examinations,  pro- 
visions for,  law  as  to: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Alberta 

Ariiona 

British  Columbia 

Califbmia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware , 

Georgia 

HawaU 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Ti|/Hitn^ ^ 


37 

73,81 

636-^48 

261 
1087-1108 


88 

85 

649-569 

89 

73,84,90 

98,96,97 

670-687 

992 

232-240 


277,278 
297 
1068 
303,804 
1080 
819 
358 
378 
302,803 


61,62 

21 
20^223 


68-00 
7 


70,71 


Iowa. 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 


407,409 
421,424 

442 
466,463 

464 
474,475 

481 

494 
606,613 


35,36,44 


Medical  examinations,  provi- 
sions for,  law  as  to— Concld. 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Brunswick. 
New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota.... 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ontario 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island 

South  DakoU.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington. 
Wiscon^. 


Wyoming 

Yukon  Territory 

United  States,  civil  em- 
ployees  

Medical  treatment,  rejection 
of,  law  as  to: 

Alabama 

British  Columbia 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 


642,543 
1091 
664 

573,574 

676 

694,507 

613,614 

634,635 

648 

677 

698 

1116,1116 

706 

713 

738,739 

749 

774 

1134, 1135 

798 

800 

1147 

826 

836 

867 

1170 

870 

887 

897 

916 

939 

960,961 

961,962 

968 

985 

1024 

1(M2 

1176, 1177 

1046 


277 
1000 
316 
358 
873,374 


Kentucky 

Manitoba 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey.... 
New  Mexico. . . 

Oregon 

Pennsjivania. . 

Porto  Rico 

Tennessee 

Texas 


406 
445 
456 
602 


Virginia 

Washington. 
Wiscon^. 


Wyoming 

Yukon  Territory, 
dical  treatment  to 


Medical  treatment  io  be  fur- 
nished, law  requiring: 

Alabama 

Albwta 


625 
672 
698 
714 
738 
825 
833 
858 
897 

913,914 
910 

968,961 

985 

1018 

1010,  IMl 

1176 


277 
1068,1060 
1061 


206 


71 
*« 


112 


123 


179 


26 
35,36 


208 


201 
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979 


Pige. 


Pace. 


iKb.- 


P»f^ 


Medical  treatment  to  be  fur- 
mshed,  law  requiring— Coo. 

Britbih  CkdumbU 

Calitofnia 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware — 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 


1073, 1074 
312,813 
316 
852,355 
356 
373 
380 


Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 


Uanitoba 

Maryland 

Massacbusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Brunswick. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota.. . 
Nova  Scotia 


Ohio , 

Oklahoma.. 
Ontario 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Porto  Rico 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota. 


Texas. 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 

Yukon  Territory 

United  States,  dvU  em- 
ployees  

yirhlgun- 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Constitutionality  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Minnesota: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

ConstitutionaUty  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Missouri: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Text  of  law  of 

Montana: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Oonftitutionality  of  law  of. 


406 

418,419 

438 

456 

472 

400 

601,502 

528 

640 

1001, 1003 

563 

671 

500 

612 

625 

640,650 

672 

603 

1115 

712 

737,738 

746 

767 

1129, 1130 

1134 

791 

708 

1147,1161 

1162 

22,823 

32,833 

856 

1168 


806,807 

006,900 

013,014 

038 

947 

061 

900-096 

1006,1007 

1017, 1018 

1025 

1040 

1176,1176 

1044 

40 

08,07 


41 
73,06,07 
606-621 

42 


Taxtoflawof. 


43 

70,74,83 

84,02 

100,108 


200,210 

67,68 

70 


84 
166 


234,226 
106 
112 

118,110 


226,227 


231 


160 


177 


182 
186-188 


180 
194 


7 

72^75 

8 


76-104 


106 
0 


U6|| 


Nebraaka: 

Analyiis  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Nevada: 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Text  of  law  of 

New  Brunswick: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

New  Hampshire: 

Analyasoflawof. 

ConstitutionaUty  oflaw  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

New  Jeraey: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

ConstitutionaUty  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

NewMexioo: 

Analysis  of  law  of. , 

Text  of  Uw  of 

New  York: 

Amendment  of  oonstito- 
tionof , 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

ConatitutiouUty  of  law  ot 


Text  of  law  of 

North  Dakota: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

ConstitutionaUty  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Notice  and  daim,  derMooi  at 

to 

Notice  of  accident.  (Am  Acci- 
dents.) 
Nova  Scotia: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Occupational  diseases,  deci- 
sions, as  to 

Occupational  diseases,  law  as 
to: 

Alabama 

Alberta. 


British  Columbia.. 


OaUfomia.... 
Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Hawatt 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indiana.. ... 

Iowa 

Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 
Manitoba.... 


44 

0IMB5 

45 

B6-7Q9 

2as 

110^1122 


90,106 
704-707 


47 
73,83,96 
706-736 


727-790 


740 

40 

00,71 

74-70 

86-01 

04,06.07 

102,100 

740-706 


n 

766-770 


244-S48 


112S-U41 
118-126 


1061,1061 
1066 
1067,1000 
1086 
306 
384 
400 
40S 
483 


f 
91 


i 


Maryland 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Bnmswlok. 
New  York 


467 
478 
600 
688 
U04,1106 
1108 

606 


Nova  Scotia — . 


646 
683 
1109,1121 
'  744 

1123,1140 
U4i 


a 


I 

I 
ua 


9 


113^ 

U 

'141444 


64,» 


203,307 
210,» 

ZB 

'id64ai 


116-111 

lao-m 
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BoDetin  No.-     l 

Bulletin  No.— 

273 

889 

272 

882 

Page. 

Page. 

Page. 

Page. 

Oocupstlonal  diseases,  law  as 
to— Concladed. 
Ohio 

777 

706 

1142.1162 

1163,1167 

828.820 

145-149 
153 

Pavments,    enforcement    of 

delinquent,  law  as  to    Con. 

Ontario 

1160.1161 

824 

842 

800,861 

871,875 

880 

001,002 

017,922 

035 

052 

068 

084 

1006,1013 

1014 

1026,1027 

1177 

270-281 

206 

1057.1058 

1060, 1061 

305 

1072,1074 

1075 

316,318 

325-327 

354,355 

358,350 

381 

308,309 

OMahoma 

Ontario 

Pmto  'Rico 

"'i62,"i63 

Rhode  Island 

Poonsylvania , 

South  Dakota 

Porto  Rico 

Tennessee 

South  Dakota 

801 
808 
023 
081 
043 
057 
075 
1031 

1034 

777 

51 

72,73.86 

92.06 

101.103 

777-705 

52 
706-800 

264 
1142-1167 

53 

73.04 

810-827 

201-210 

280 
305 
1078 
367 

■  Texas 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Washington.. 

Wisconsin ...         

Wyorntng .  -    

United  States,  civil  em- 

Yukon Territory 

ployees 

Payments,  mode  of ,  law  as  to: 
A  labama 

Ohio: 

Amendment  of  constitu- 
tion of 

Alaska 

AlberU 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Constitutionality  of  law  of. 

11 

Arizona 

145-153 

British  Columbia 

Text  of  law  of 

California 

Oklahoma: 

Colorado 

Text  Of  law  Of 

Ontario: 

22 
230,231 

11 

Delaware 

Analysis  Of  law  of 

Georgia 

30,40 

Text  Of  law  of 

Hawaii 

405,407 

421 
437,440 

441 
450,460 
475.476 

486 

403 
606,507 

528 

544,548 

1000,1002 

1005,1103 

564.565 

573,574 

505 
508-600 

604 
615,616 
625,634 
646,647 
660,651 
676,670 

680 

605,698 

1111,1115 

1116 

707 
711-715 

718 
732,733 

738 

760-753 

760,773 

113:^-1134 

786,787 

701 

802 

1143,1145 

1147;U48 

llil 

Idaho 

Analysis  of  law  of 

nii^olfl   - 

64 

Constitutionality  of  law  or 

Indiana t  .  -  - 

Text  of  law  of. /. 

154-150 

Panama  Canal,  law  relating  to. 

{fitt  Isthmian  Canal.) 
Partial    disabilities.    {Stt 

Iowa ...  ....         

Kansas.    ...       ......... 

Schedule  ratee.) 

Kentucky 

Partial  disability,  dedslons  as 

T<o^ii^ana  .............r.-^ 

50 

to 11 

Maine     . .     .           

Parments,    eoforcemeot    of 
delinquent,  law  as  to: 
Alabama , 

MM^*V>b^ 

206,200 

M<M7!>infl 

68 

Arizona 

MasBft^hnsfftts 

British  Columbia 

Miohlpm  

Colorado 

Ml  nnAi^ta  -...,,.,,.,.»,-  T 

Georgia 

44 

HawaU..., 

410 
425 
463 
481 

407,408 

512,518 
510 

631-633 

546 

1000,1100 

554,555 
608 
614 
633 

668,664 
1110 
718 
734 

762,753 

772,773 
1136 
788 
808 

86,87 

Idaho....? 

51 

Missouri         

Indiana 

Montana 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kaasas 

Kentucky 

Nevada 

I^i^<iiana 

New  BruDSwIck 

Maine 

"■2ic,*2i7 

New  Hampshire 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

106 

Mic&gan 

New  Mexico 

lHnn«wHa...... 

07 

Missouri 

New  York 

VnntATift 

124-126 

New  Brunswick 

North  Dakota 

New  Jersey 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

New  York 

126 

Oklahoma 

North  Dakota 

Nova  Scotia 

228 

Ontario 

Ohio 

Okkboma 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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BoDetia  No.- 

m 

an 

wn 

881 

Page. 

Page. 

Pw. 

^m- 

Paymente,  mode  of,  law  as 
to— Coacludod. 
OrasoQ 

813,822 

823 

833,834 

836,837 

849 

856,857 

1169.1170 

866 

8C9-871 

873 

883,886 

886 

804.903 

904 

915,922 

982,988 

949.960 

964,966 

983 

1011 

1021,1028 

1030, 1031 

1040 

1176 

1178 

1043,1045 
1046 

838 

54 

85,98 

828-854 

855 
103-106 

56 

866-^»4 

282 

1063.1054 

1076, 1077 

831-333 

366-368 

385 

157 

Premium  rates,  law  as  to— 
Cooduded. 
South  Dakota 

m 

Texas 

920,921 
828 
966 

970 

975-4177 

1002-10Q6 

1037,1038 

1054.1066 

1077,1078 

387 

490 

1099,1100 

554 

579 

002 

063.664 

687.688 

691,082 

iiis-iiao 

782 

771-773 

113S-1138 

781,783 

1158,  im 

818.828 

847:849 

860,861 

861 

921,922 

927,933 

940 

9S6 

976.977 

999.1005 

1037,1038 

1042 

«-« 

259-366 

257,258 

10-14 

149-158 

26S 
1168-1171 

PimifylTaiiia 

Utah 

Vermont 

iTP.in 

Virginia 

m 

Porto  Rioo 

Wiii^ngtaa 

186,  igr 

Quebec 

West  Virginia 

RfHwtf  TilaDd 

Wyoming T       T  - ,  - . 

South  Dakota 

Premiums,  obUeetion  of,  law 
as  to: 
AlberU 

197-191 

British  Columbia 

Tfniww^w  .  - 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Tcxai  ......<.. .....^^4.4..^ 

Manitoba 

3U-2n 

Utah 

Ma'3HMid.  ._           ...  .. 

Vindnia 

182 

Michigan 

Washinzton 

Montaioa 

WeatViTRinla 

Nevada 

Wiooonsin 

Wyomlnif 

New  York 

134,I3S 

Yukon  Territory 

T>nfDlninn  nf  Cana/lii . 

North  Dakota 

143,144 

Nova  Scotia 

238,38 

TTnltMl   RU|M>ff,  tiv^X  fim- 

Ohio 

159 

nloyees 1 

Ontario 

157,  US 

Pflonsylvanla: 

Anrnidmrnt  to  (vmntltii- 

P^nf ylvi>n|f^   ........... 

Porto  Itioo 

106,147 

tlon  of 

Analjsis  of  law  of 

CoDstitutionaUty  of  law  of. 
Text  of  law  of 

11 
15 
160 

Utah 

Vermont 

Period  disability  must  con- 
tinue to  secure  compensa- 
tion.   (See  Waiting  time.) 

PhiUppine  Islands,  text  of  Uw 
of 

WftffbinartAn  ,       ........ 

West  Virginia 

Wvominc  ... 

Principal  features  of  Ameri- 
of  Canada 

Police  power,  decisions  as  to . . . 
Porto  Rtoo' 

11 

161-167 

Analysis  of  law  of 

Text  of  law  of 

Premium  rates,  law  as  to: 

of  Canada 

Alberte 

Progress  in  enactment  of  laws 
of  United  States 

Proximate  cause.    (See  Acci- 
dental injury.) 

Public  employees,  dedslaDS 
as  to 

.*•••• 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

47 

iSSr.::::::::;:;::::::: 

428-430 
515-621 

538 
1099-1102 

553 
579,681 

583 
602,603 
680,631 
660-4M3 

668 

692.083 

1116-lllS 

(See   0290    Employment, 
puldic.) 
Quebec: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Manitoba 

216-217 

22 

Maryland 

Textofhiwof 

m 

Massachusetts 

Railroad  employees.    (5ee  In- 
terstate commerce.) 

Rates,  supervision  over.    (See 
State  supervision.) 

RehabiUtaSon,  decisions  as  to. 

Michigan 

Wlmioiiri , , 

Montana .  . 

15,H 

Nevada 

Rehabilitation,  hiw  as  to: 

Oallfomift 

341,342 
585,587 

New  Brunswick 

Manachusetts 

New  Hampshire. 

107 
*'i34,"i36 

Minnesota 

si 

New  Jersey. . 

721,722 
760-762 

764 

772 

1185-1138 

777,780 

781 

1158-1164 

816-818 

845,846 

860 
800,861 

864 

New  York 

m 

New  York '.'.'.', 

North  Dakota 

770 
823 

158,151 

Oregon 

North  Dakota 

Wi#c*Hwip 

"MiMO 

Nova  Scotia 

Reports  of  accidents,  law  as 

of.) 

oonsub: 
Delaware..... 

394 

475 

562.563 

614,615 

Ohio 

Ontario 

156 

Pennsylvania 

...••• 

Iowa 

Porto  Rico 

Maryland 

Minnenta 

i 
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Repreaeototives  of  attens  by 
coDsuls —Concluded. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Went  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Revision  of  payments.  (See 
Awards,  determination  of.) 
Rhode  Island: 

Analysis  o(  law  of 

Constitutionality  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Safety  devices,  duty  of  em- 
ployers to  provide,  law  as  to: 

OaUtamiA 

Maryland 

Montana 

Nevada 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Washinirton 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Safety  devices,  power  of  ad- 
ministrative commissions, 
etc.,  over,  law  as  to: 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

CaUfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

Montana 

New  Brunswick 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Nova  Scotia 

Orwjon 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Vermont 

WestVirghiia 

Schedule  rates  for  spedflc  in- 
juries, law  as  to: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

AlberU 

CaUfbmia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

HawaH 

Idaho 

IlUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

lAMiisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


Bulletin  No.^ 


272 


Page. 


M6,W7 
674 
7»5 
824 
835 
g03 
915 
1011 
1026 


56 

85.94 

866-879 


333 
565 
665-668 
701 
777 
824 
847 

1021 
1041 


1055 

1081.1082 

307.333 

348,349 

385 

412 

431 

521 


1120 
762 
770 

1139 
824 
847 
921 
942.956 

1007 


270-272 
290.291 
1069,1060 
314 
355,356 
375,376 
390,391 


406,407 
419,420 
438,439 
457.458 
473,474 
491.492 
505,506 
525,526 
541,512 
561,562 
572,  ."Sjn 
592 
608.009 
626,627 
650.661 
673,674 
696,697 


Page. 


168-170 


198 


135 


155 


24 
26,27 
36,37 


50 


61,62 
65,66 


78-80 
***i66 


Schedule  rates  forspedfio  in- 
juries, law  as  to— Concluded. 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico , 

NewYork 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Dakota , 

Tennessee , 

Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington , 

Westvfrginia 

WisocMisin 


Wyoming 

Yukon  Territory. 


Second  injuries.    (See  Inju- 
ries, seoond.) 
Seciuity  of  payments,  law  as 
to: 

Alabama 

AIa<ika 

AlberU 

Arisona 

British  Columbia 

California 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Georgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 


Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Manitoba.. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska. . 
Nevada... 


New  Brunswick . 
New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey.., 
New  Mexico.. 
NewYork... 


North  Dakota. 
Nova  Scotia... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma.. 


Bulletin  No.— 


709-711 

736.737 

746,747 

767 

789,790 

799,800 

820,821 

832 

868 

884,885 

911^912 

036,937 

048,949 

962,963 

982 

1008,1009 

1019,1020 

1099 

1175 


279,280 
204 
1054 

306,306 
1070,1060 

323,326 
327 

346-348 
360 

380-387 


411 
426.426 
447-440 

456 
484-486 
493,494 

507 
512-521 
631,682 
643,644 
1090,1008 
1103 
562,663 
578-580 
685,586 

606 
600-4102 
616.617 
620-632 

651 
657-^65 

682 
601-404 

608 

1112 

704,706 

707 
714-716 
719-722 
727,728 
738,739 

768 
766-767 
772,774 
1128,1139 
785,786 
789,791 

803 


112 
119,120 


182 


33,34,40 
61 


60 

'266,'2i6 

63,64 


87,88 


128 
130-133 


148,140 
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m 


Pa(s«. 


889 


Page- 


Bulletin  No.- 


273 


Pase. 


Secnrlty  of  payments,  law  as 
to— Concluded. 
Ontario 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 

Porto  Rico 

Quebec 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont . . . . 

Virginia 

Washington . 


West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Yukon  Territory. 


United  States,  dvil  em- 
ployees  

(See  ttUo  Insurance.) 
Settlement     of    cases.    (See 

Awards.) 
South  Dakota: 

Analysis  of  law  of. 

Text  of  law  of 

Special  contracts.    (See  Sub- 
stitute schemes;  Waivers.) 
Status  of  benefit  funds,  deci- 
sions as  to 

Stat«  Boards.    (See  Commis- 
sions, administrative.) 
State  funds.    (See  Insurance, 

State  fund  for.) 
Substitute  schemes,  law  as  to: 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


1146,  UIA 

1149 

821-824 

36,R37 

863 

1161,1162 

1169,1170 

870 
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